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Art.  I. — Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology. 

(I.)  Social  Static* ;  or,   the   Conditions  £uo- 

tial  to  Human  Happiness  Specified,  and  the 
Jint    of   them.    Developed-      By    Herbert 

Spekcer.     Second  Edition.     Williams  and 

Norgate. 
(2.)  The  Htudy  of  Sociology.    By  Herbert 

Spencer.     King  and  Co. 
(3.)  Stays  :  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speeala- 

tir#.       By   Herbert   Spencer.     Williams 

and  Norgate. 
(4.)  Daeriptice  Sociology,   No.   1.     Classified 

and    Arranged    liy    Herbert     Spencer. 

Compiled   and  Abstracted  by  J.  Collier. 

Williams  and  Norgate. 
(3.)  Jkeeriptive  Sociology,  No.  2.     Classified 

and  Arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Com- 
piled and  Abstracted  by  Richard  Schippiq, 

Ph.D.    Williams  and  Norgate. 
(6.)  DeKriptiee  Sociology,  No.  3.     Classified 

and  Arranged  byllERRKRT  Spencer.  Com- 

Siled  and  Abstracted  by  Professor  Dcncan, 
l&dras.    Williams  and  Norgate. 

Social  Science,  in  its  origin  and  growth, 
is  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  scien- 
tific efforts  of  a  more  special  character,  each 
— though  not  always -with  a  conscious  or  re- 
alising aim — contributing  something  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  helped  towards  the  ulti- 
mate result.  Elements  were  contributed  by 
Tarions  writers  on  the  Philosophy  of  History 
from  Vico  {if  not  earlier)  down  to  Hegel. 
For  the  Philosophy  of  History  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Society,  while  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, are  in  many  points  coincident,  and_ 
contemplate  the  name  facts  and  phenomena, 
though  in  a  different  relation.  The  idea  of 
the  nnity  of  human  society,  of  the  exhibition 
of  law  in  its  movements  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  interaction-  of  its  parts,  conceptions  of 
its  constitution,  progress,  and  destiny,  more 
or  lees  true  and  of  various  degrees  of  defi- 
niteuess,  were  thus  arrived  at.  Much  is  also 
vol.  uuil  B— 1 


to  be  ascribed  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
general  scientific  spirit,  which  seeks  to  pene- 
trate and  bring  under  its  sway  every  object 
of  knowledge,  every  department  of  mental 
activity.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Social  Science  has  been  owing 
hardly  less  to  political  forces,  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  practical  needs  and  the  problems  these 
suggest,  than  to  any  purely  speculative  iin- 

fulsc.  Reflections  and  inquiries  prompted 
y  an  immediate  regard  to  definite  practical 
issues,  or  pursued  in  justification  of  meas- 
ures already  adopted  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency or  at  the  bidding  of  feeling  and  com- 
mon sense,  have  led  the  way  and  prepared 
the  material  for  more  articulate  and  scienti- 
fic treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

It  is  with  Comte  that  the  floating  and  in- 
coherent thoughts  previously  evolved  on  the 
subject  first  take  distinct  and  positive  form 
as  a  science.  It  was  he  who  apprehended 
the  several  departments  as  mutually  con- 
nected, and  who  detached  the  idea  of  Soci- 
ology as  a  whole,  constituting  a  province  of 
its  own,  and  who  assigned  its  place  and  rela- 
tion to  the  other  divisions  of  knowledge. 
Even  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  anti- 
cipation of  some  of  his  most  important  doc- 
trines by  Aristotle,  and,  on  the  other,  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  him  by  modern  German 
thought,  widely  removed  as  he  is  from  its 
spirit,  Comte  may  still  be  regarded  as  virtu- 
ally the  father  of  Social  Science.  If  his 
doctrines  were  not  wholly  original,  he  has  . 
the  credit  of  first  recognising  their  importance 
and  emphasising  their  enunciation,  as  well 
as  indicating  their  scientific  position  and  sys- 
tematic development  The  very  designation 
of  the  science  as  Sociology  is  due  to  him  ; 
and  he  it  was  who  introduced  into  it,  as  well 
as  defined  the  significance  of,  the  important 
distinction    observed   in   other   i 
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statical  and  .Dynamical  laws,  corresponding  to 
the  theory  of  possible  social  simultaneities — 
or  the  theory  of  Order,  and  the  theory  of  pos- 
sible social  successions — or  the  theory  of 
Progress.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  his  law  of  development  of  hu- 
man thought,  or  of  his  classification  of  the 
sciences,  or  of  the  general  claims  of  the 
'  Philosophic  Positive,'  it  is  to  him  we  owe 
the  first  solid  achievement,  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  definite,  in  Sociology. 

In  this  country  no  name  is  so  prominently 
and  specially  associated  with  the  subject  as 
that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  With  him 
Sociology  U  but  a  part  of  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  Evolution.  Its  bearings  and  po- 
sition in  his  universal  system  he  has  not  yet 
fully  developed.  His '  Social  Statics,'  publish- 
ed more  than  twenty  years  ago,  may  be  said 
to  be  his  only  complete  work  devoted  to  the 
subject.  For  has  recent  volume, -'On  the 
Study  of  Sciology,'  consists  rather  of  dis- 
courses about  Sociology  than  of  discussions 
of  any  of  the  problems  of  Sociology  itself. 
As  the  title  announces,  it  is  concerned  with 
'  the  study,'  and  not  with  the  thing  to  be 
studied,  except  indirectly  as  by  its  nature 
and  conditions  determining  the  peculiarities 
of  the  study.  Such  an  indirect  treatment, 
though  necessarily  bringing  many  of  his  So- 
ciological doctrines  more  or  less  into  view, 
presents  them  in  a  manner  too  detached, 
partial,  and  irregular  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
safe  or  satisfactory  criticism.  In  his  vol- 
umes of  '  Essays  'also  there  are  unconnected 
papers  in  which  special  points  in  social  sci 
enee  are  ably  discussed.  But  it  is  in  the 
'  Social  Statics '  alone  that  anything  like  a 
general  and  comprehensive  view  is  present- 
ed ;  and,  as  it  appears  in  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent form,  it  may,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be 
considered  to  be  complete  within  itself,  and, 
taking  into  account  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  editions,  to  he  expressive  of 
his  mature  convictions.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  second  edition,  but  only  an  im- 
portation, after  the  first  impression  had  beeu 
exhausted,  of  an  American  reprint  This  is, 
however,  sanctioned  and  accompanied  by  a 
Prefatory  Note  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  is  thus 
virtually  a  second  edition.  As  the  text  is 
unchanged,  and  that  Note  contains  no  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary,  we  arc  bound  to  ac- 
cept it,  not  only  as  confirmatory  of  his  early 
views,  but  as  the  only,  and  still  acknowledg- 
ed, systematic  statement  of  Sociological  doc- 
trine he  has  published.  Of  the  principal 
features  of  that  doctrine  we  propose  to  give 
an  account,  as  far  as  possible  in  Mr.  Speacer's 
own  phraseology  and  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  afterwards  to  offer  some  critical 
remarks  on  the  method  employed  and  the 


general  characteristics  exhibited  in  its  de- 
velopment and  exposition. 

According  to  Mr.  Spencer,  then,  it  be- 
longs to  moral  philosophy  to  expound  the 
law  of  human  conduct,  in  obedience  to 
which  human  perfection  consists.  lis  aim 
is  to  set  forth  what  is  abstractly  and  intrin- 
sically right  It  cannot  recognise' or  allow 
for  defects  of  human  character ;  if  it  did,  it 
would  sanction  behaviour  which  is  not  the 
best  conceivable,  not  perfectly  right,  there- 
fore, so  far,  immoral.  It  is  the  science  of 
social  life,  and  has  to  present  a  systematic 
statement  of  those  conditions  under  which 
human  beings  can  harmoniously  combine  ;* 
and  to  this  end  it  requires  as  its  postulate 
that  these  human  beings  be  perfect.  It  thus 
entirely  ignores  wrong,  and  knows  no  such 
thing  as  an  infraction  of  the  laws,  for  L  is 
merely  a  statement  of  what  the  laws  are. 
Pure  Ethics  declare  what  are  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  human  conduct,  and,  as  such,  may 
be  called  Moral  Physiology.  To  decide 
what  must  be  done  when  these  principles 
have  been  violated  is  none  of  its  business, 
hut  belongs  to  another  science  (if,  indeed, 
such  a  scientific  development  be.  possible), 
viz., — Moral  Pathology  or  Therapeutics. 

From  the  very  natrue  of  Ethical  Science, 
as  treating  of  the  relations  of  a  perfect  so- 
ciety, as  enunciating  the  moral  law,  but  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say  regarding  its  violation,  it 
follows  that  the  institution  of  government, 
which  esista  not  only  because  of  evil,  but  by 


imply  the  identity  of  life 
under  soda!  forms,  that  is,  of  the  harmonious 
combination  of  men,  with  abstract  and  absolute 
rectitude.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  man's  conditions  at  one 
time  demanded  an  anti-social  form  of  life  and 
predatory  habits,  while  any  want  of  adaptation 
to  his' conditions,  of  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands, gives,  and  alone  gives,  rise  to  evil.  If 
•11  evil  is  the  result  of  non -adaptation  of  consti- 
tution and  conduct  to  conditions,  and  if  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life  were  ever  unfitted  for 
social  and  harmonious  combination,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  moral  science  can  be  limited  to  asso- 
ciation and  co-operation,  or  how  these  can  be 
abstractly  and  absolutely  right.  In  fact,  If  evil 
and  immorality  depend  on  conditions,  it  seems 
nonsense  to  speak  of  abstract  ri^ht  at  nil.  The 
mistake  consists  In  placing  the  conception  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  above,  in- 
stead of  below,  the  plane  of  conditions,  so  as  to 
*est  upon  and  rise  oat  of  them,  instead  of  em- 
bracing and  discriminating  them.  If  to  com- 
bine harmonious] j  be  right,  it  must  be  because 


sorely  quite  inconsistently  both  with  the  subse- 
quent definition  of  evil,  and  with  the  justifica- 
tion, nay,  the  injunction  and  the  alleged  neces- 
sity in  certain  circumstances,  of  an  anti-social 
life  and  character. 
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evil,  does  not  fall  within  its  Bcope.  It  can 
recognise  no  such  thing.  Government  is 
merely  a  probationary  institution,  originat- 
ing in  man's  imperfection,  begotten  bv 
necessity  out  of  an  evil,  and  inconsistent  with 
a  perfect  condition.  As  civilisation  advances 
it  wanes.  The  Legislature  is  with  us  already 
dwarfed  by  a  new  and  greater  power,  that  of 
opinion,  and  when  men  have  attained  to  per- 
fection, and  tae  moral  law  is  voluntarily 
obeyed  by  all,  its  function  will  be  gone. 

Such  a  state  of  ideal  perfection  is  the  goal 
which,  through  advancing  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion, humanity  is  destined  to  reach.  For 
all  evil  results  from  the  non-adaptation  of 
constitution  to  conditions,  and  where  such 
non-adapation  exists,  it  is  being  constantly 
diminished  by  the  changing  of  constitution 
to  suit  conditions.  In  man's  present  state 
there  is  much  evil,  because  he  is  not  consti- 
tutionally fitted  for  his  circumstances,  fore- 
most among  which  is  the  social  state.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  creation  being  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness, 
each  individual  must  bo  so  constituted  as  to 
find  his  highest  enjoyment,  not  only  without 
diminishing,  but  in  witnessing,  if  not  also 
promoting,  that  of  others.  But  in  a  world 
already  occupied  by  inferior  and  hostile 
creatures  this  is  impossible.  One  or  the 
other  race  must  give  away.  Man  must  either 
destroy  or  be  destroyed.  He  is  accordingly 
endowed  with  a  constitution  adapted  to  the 
work  he  has  to  perform,  joined  with  a  dor- 
mant capability  of  developing  into  the  ulti- 
mate man,  when  the  conditions  of  existence 
permit.  He  must  have  a  desire  to  kill,  for 
a  gratification  must  attach  to  every  needful 
act,  to  afford  a  stimulus  necessary  to  its  per- 
formance ;  and  he  must  be  devoid  of  sym- 
jMthy,  or  must  have  but  the  germ  of  it,  for 
tie  would  otherwise  be  incapacitated  for  his 
destructive  office.  But  the  blind  desire  to 
inflict  suffering  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  subjects  of  that  suffering,  and  must  find 
objects  for  its  gratification  in  man  and  brute 
alike.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  the  primitive 
man  should  be  .one  whose  happiness  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  other  beings. 

Man  accordingly  was  originally  fitted  for 
an  anti-social  and  predatory  life.  His  pri- 
mitive circumstances  required  that  he  should 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  other  beings  to  his 
■  >wn.  BuU>y  the  increase  of  population,  the 
.•^ate  of  existence  we  call  social  has  been 
necessitated.  In  the  preordained  course  of 
things  men  have  multiplied  till  they  are  con- 
strained to  live  more  or  less  in  presence  of 
each  other ;  and  their  present  circumstances 
require  that  each  should  not  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  other  beings  to  his  own.  Man 
thus  needed  one  moral  constitution  to  lit  him 
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for  his  original  state  ;  he  needs  another  to 
fit  him  for  his  present  state ;  and  he  has 
been,  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  in  pro- 
cess of  adaptation.  In  so  far  as  his  old  attri- 
bute still  clings  to  him,  in  so  far  is  he  unfit 
for  the  social  state.  But  his  progressive 
adaptation  to  it  is  certain  ;  the  modification 
in  constitution  and  character  by  which  it  is 
effected  results  from  a  law  underlying  the 
whole  organic  creation,  and  must  end  in-  com- 
pleteness. In  course  of  time  the  human  fa- 
culties must  be  moulded  into  complete  fit- 
ness for  the  social  state  :  the  things  we  call 
evil  and  immorality  must  disappear. 

Accordingly  it  is  the  aim  of  the  philoso- 
phical moralist  to  ascertain  and  expound  the 
principles  of  conduct  that  must  ootain  in  a 
state  of  ideal  perfection.  Bentham's  greatest 
happiness  principle,  as  a  rule  of  life,  is  futile  ; 
but  it  may  be  postulated  as  the  creative  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  hopeless  for  man  to  make 
greatest  happiness  his  immediate  aim ;  but 
<i  priori  we  may  assc^  it  as  the  Divine  idea. 
This  being  assumed,  we  have  to  consider  what 
are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  realisation. 
Now,  man  is  an  entity  having  certain  pro- 

Eerties.  In  the  circumstances  that  surround 
im  there  are  certain  unchanging  necessities. 
At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  unalterable 
fact — the  social  state,  in  which  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  each  individual  is  limited  by 
the  spheres  of  activity  of  others.  That  hu- 
man character,  therefore,  is  alone  compatible 
with  the  greatest  sum  total  of  happiness, 
which  can  obtain  complete  happiness  within 
its  own  sphere  of  activity  without  diminish- 
ing the  spheres  of  activity  required  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  For  any  other  charac- 
ter must  itself  come  short  of  complete  hap- 
piness, or  moat  make  one  or  more  do  so. 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  and  essential  condi- 
tion, the  primary  rule  of  social  conduct,  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  Justice.  But 
further  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  possible,  men  must  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  find  each  his  greatest  enjoyment 
without  causing  pain,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  others.  This  may  be  called  Negative 
Beneficence.  Yet  another  condition  (arising 
from  the  fact  of  the  social  state)  of  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  is,  that  man  must 
be  so  constituted  as  to  participate  sympa- 
thetically in  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  all 
bis  fellows.  This  is  Positive  Beneficence. 
In  addition  to  these  requirements,  which 
spring  from  the  inevitable  circumstance 
that  our  form  of  life  must  be  one  of  associa- 
tion, there  is  on*obvious  condition,  that  each 
individual  shall  so  act  as  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  own  private  happiness.  With 
these  several  axiomatic  truths  every  act  must 
be  either  in  accordance  or  at  variance,  and 
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the  task  of  the  moralist  is  to  elaborate  a  Be-  ' 
lies  of  theorems  for  the  determination  of  that 
relation.  Each  axiom  is  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  department  of  moral  science. 
Bat  the  first  in  the  most  essential,  and  af- 
fords the  principle  of  social  statics.  The 
others  are  but  supplementary  restrictions,  and 
of  quite  inferior  authority  to  the  original 
law.  Instead  of  being,  like  it,  capable  of 
strictly  scientific  development,  they  (under 
existing  circumstances)  can  be  unfolded 
only  into  superior  forms  of  expediency. 

The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  less 
abstract  train  of  reasoning,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  d  priori  considerations.*  Still  start- 
ing from  the  postulate  tliat  the  Divine  pur- 
pose is  the  greatest  human  happiness,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  the  means  for  its  de- 
tainment '.  Happiness  arises  from  the  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties.  All  pleasure  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  due  exercise  of  a  power,  and  the 
combination  and  balance  of  all  the  activi- 
ties for  which  we  aro^dapted  yields  hap- 
piness. Freedom  to  energise  normally  is, 
therefore,  a  condition  of  happiness.  If  God 
designed  our  happiness,  it  follows  that  we 
have  a  right  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  all  our 
faculties.  Consequently  the  only  warranta- 
ble limitation  of  every  man's  right  of  action 
ia  the  corresponding  right  of  others.  Only 
by  a  general  exercise  of  liberty  under  this 
single  condition,  moreover,  as  a  tentative  pro- 
cess, can  those  acts,  which  though  inciden- 
tally and  temporarily  injurious,  yet  indirectly 
and  permanently  promote  happiness,  be  sep- 
arated from  those  which  are  necessarily  and 
eternally  injurious ;  for  by  such  a  process  of 
free  development  alone  will  conventional 
feelings  give  way  before  necessary  circum- 
stances, and  conventional  circumstances  give 
way  before   necessary  feelings,  f     Thus  the 


modified  by  ci; 
of  evil— of  all  unfitness— being  extinguished, 
there  seems  little  room  for  such  a  distinction  as 
this.  According  to  this  view,  the  element  of  the 
essential,  permanent,  and  ineradicable  in  oar 
constitution,  and  consequently  in  the  beneficial, 
and  as  such  moral,  character  of  our  conduct  and 
feelings  must — if  it  exist  at  all — lie  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  For  human  character  and 
constitution  are  represented  as  susceptible  of  in- 
definite variation  and  adaptation  in  the  sphere 
of  social  relations,  even  to  entire  reversal.  In 
what  direction  and  to  what  extent  can  it,  In  con. 
■latency  with  Mr.  Spencer's  view,  be  said  that 
man  la  not  capable  of  being  fh  edified  1  or,  in- 
deed, is  there  any  except  that  which  would  de- 
stroy his  life  and  being?  Wrong,  as  that  which 
Is  forbidden  by  the  essential  and  constant  in 
human  nature,  would  seem  to  be  circumscribed 
to  what  is  actually  suicidal,  or  destructive  of  the 


development  of  the  secondary  limits  into 
practical  codes  of  duty  can  he  accom- 
plished only  by  allowing  our  natures  to 
expand  in  all  directions,  until  the  true 
bounds  have  made  themselves  felt.  Indeed, 
regarding  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
may  almost  say  that  the  first  law  is  the  sole 
law  ;  for  of  the  several  conditions  to  greatest 
happiness,  it  is  the  only  one  at  present  capable 
of  systematic  development,  and  conformity  to 
it  ensures  ultimate  com  for  mi  ty  to  the  others. 
And  even  if  the  assertion  of  the  law  of 
equal  freedom  should,  in  our  present  imper- 
fect state,  involve  the  awkward  conclusion 
that  a  man  may  behave  in  a  manner  essen- 
tially destructive  of  happiness,  provided  only 
he  does  not  refuse  a  like  liberty  to  every 
one  else,  and  thus  appear  to  sanction  the 
transgression  of  the  secondary  limitations. 
such  an  imperfection  cannot  be  admitted  to 
invalidate  the  absolute  obligation  of  this  first 
and  highest  principle  of  social  morals ;  for 
if  it  is  the  primary  law  of  right  relationship 
between  man  and  man,  then  no  desire  to 
get  fulfilled  a  secondary  law  can  warrant  us 
in  breaking  it 

The  same  conclusion  is  yet  again  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  we  are  endowed  with  a 
special  facility  which  discriminates  and  ^im- 
pels to  right  action.  The  analogy  of ,  our 
whole  constitution  leads  us  to  expect  such  an 
agency.  Towards  every  action  ptoper  and 
requisite  to  our  nature  we  are  urged  by  -.< 
desire  or  appetite,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
the  promptings  of  mere  intellectual  prevision. 
The  due  nourishment  of  our  bodies  might  be 
neglected  if  we  were  incited  thereto  only  by 
the  consideration  of  its  need  :  hunger  is  a 
better  monitor.  So  the  necessary  rest. 
warmth,  Ac.,  are  provided  for  by  certain 
feelings.  The  continuance  of  the  race,  the 
protection  and  rearing  of  offspring,  arc  se- 
cured by  certain  instincts  and  affections,  in 
default  of  which  the  dictation  of  the  intel- 
lect might  prove  a  poor  substitute.  In  like 
manner,  that  line  of  conduct  in  relation  t« 
others  wluch  is  needful  for  general  well-be- 
ing is  pointed  out  and  prompted  by  a  proper 
instrumentality — the  moral  sense, — a  faculty 
which  is  primarily  an  instinct  of  personal 


race,  as  a  race,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  what 
may  be  destructive  of  others  as  Individuals. 
For  those  who  are  too  weak,  or  too  Inflexible,  to 
undergo  the  process  of  modification,  both  will 
and  must  begot  rid  of.  'The  predatory  instinct,' 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  '  has  subserved  civiliE&tion  bv 
clearing  the  earth  of  Inferior  races  of  man  ;  tlie 
forces  which  are  working  out  the  great  scheme 
of  perfect  happiness,  taking  no  account  of  inci- 
dental Buffering,  exterminate  such  sections  ot 
mankind  as  stand  in  their  way,  with  the  same 
sternness  that  they  exterminate  beasts  of  prev 
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rights,  and  secondarily  a  sort  of  reflex  func- 
tion of  that; — sympathy  ;  the  joint  operation 
of  which  issues  in  a  claim  of  freedom  for 
ourselves  along  with  a  correlative  admission 
of  the  same  to  others. 

We  are  thus  led  by  three  several  lines  of 
thought  to  the  same  conclusion,  (])  An  A 
priori  view  of  creative  design,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  conditions  of  its  realisation  ; 
(i)  an  appeal  to  the  general  constitution  of 
man  considered  as  a  congeries  of  faculties ; 
(3)  an  examination  of  the  indications  of  a  spe- 
cial faculty  in  that  constitution  adapted  to 
recognise  and  respond  to  snch  a  rule  of  life ; 
— all  concur  in  evidencing  that  the  primary 
law  of  right  social  relationships  is,  that 
'  every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he 
wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal 
freedom  of  any  other  man.'  It  remains  to 
develop  this  first  principle  into  a  system  of 
equity,  by  distinguishing  the  actions  it  per- 
mits from  those  it  forbids. 

First,  both  logically  and  in  importance, 
among  the  obvious  deductions  are  the  rights 
•>f  life  and  peisonal  liberty. 

Next  comes  the  equal  right  of  all  to  the 
use  of  the  earth.  This  right  forbids  private 
property  in  land ;  for  if  one  portion  could 
he  so  owned,  so  equally  could  any  other, 
sod  our  planet  might  thus  lapse  altogether 
into  private  hands.  All  save  the  owners 
could  then  exist  on  tie  earth  only  by  suffer- 
ance, a  state  of  matters  utterly  outraging 
the  principle  of  equal  freedom.  The  aboli- 
tion of  private  ownership  would  not  involve 
a  community  of  goods,  and  need  cause  no 
very  serious  revolution  in  existing  arrange- 
ments. Separate  ownerships  would  merge 
into  the  joint-stock  ownership  of  the  public. 
Instead  of  being  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals, the  country  would  be  held  by  the 
great  corporate  body — Society.  Tenancy 
would  be  the  only  land  tenure,  and  rent 
would  be  paid  to  the  agent  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  while  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  earth  is  inconsistent  with  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  it  is  by  no  means  at  va- 
riance with  the  right  of  private  property  in 
general ;  for  what  is  required  is,  not  that  all 
shall  have  like  shares  of  the  things  which 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  faculties, 
but  that  all  shall  have  like  freedom  to  pur- 
sue those  things — shall  have  like  scope.  To 
deny  the  right  of  private  property  would  in- 
terfere with  the  ordained  connection  between 
desire  and  gratification,  and  would  necessi- 
tate an  absolute  violation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  freedom. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  mental  as 
to  material  property.  Every  man  is  as  well 
entitled  to  the  produce  of  his  brain  as  to 


that  of  his  hands :  hence  the  right  to  pro- 
perty in  ideas.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  exclusive  right  by  an  inventor  takes 
anything  from  the  public  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  gives.  He  cannot  derive  any  beneli- 
from  the  use  of  his  discovery  without  in 
that  very  use  conferring  benefit  on  society. 
No  doubt  the  existing  state  of  knowledge, 
the  pressure  of  some  social  want,  and  other 
general  conditions  concur  as  causes  or  occa- 
sions of  every  invention,  so  that  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  same  or  a  similar  invention 
would  ere  long  have  been  made  by  others 
independently.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
right  to  property  in  ideas  is  subject  to  a 
qualification  which,  however,  though  diffi- 
cult to  specify  definitely,  does  not  militate 
against  the  right  itself. 

Reputation,  the  esteem  of  others,  is  not 
only  a  possession  wc  value  for  itself,  but 
has  also  indirectly  a  money  value.  Hence 
the  right  to  property  in  character,  and 
consequently  the  foundation  for  a  law  of 
libel. 

Again,  if  there  is  a  right  to  property,'  there 
must  also  be  a  right  to  exchange  that  pro- 
perty for  other :  in  other  words,  freedom 
of  trade. 

Speech,  being  one  of  our  natural  forms  of 
activity,  must  be  absolutely  free,  so  long  as 
it  neither  involves  slander  nor  incites  another 
to  injure  a  third.  If  unlimited  liberty  of 
speech  is  productive  of  disastrous  results, 
that  is  entirely  owing  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  body  politic.  If  a  nation  cannot 
be  governed  on  principles  of  pure  equity,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  nation.  These  prin- 
ciples remain  true  notwithstanding.  If  evils 
are  entailed  upon  a  people  by  immediate  and 
entire  recognition  of  the  law  of  equal  free- 
dom in  the  matter  of  speech  as  well  as  in 
that  of  action,  such  evils  are  merely  signifi- 
cant of  the  incomplete  adaptation  of  that 
people  to  the  social  state,  and  not  of  any 
defect  in  the  law. 

And  similarly  of  various  other  rights, 
which  are  nothing  but  artificial  divisions  of 
the  general  claim  to  exercise  the  faculties. 
Two  points  of  importance  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed— the  rights  of  women  and  of  children. 
Equity  knows  no  difference  of  sex.  Hence 
the  several  rights  deducible  from  the  law  of 
equal  freedom  must  appertain  to  women  no 
less  than  to  men.  To  dispute  this  on  the 
ground  of  woman's  mental  inferiority  is  ab- 
surd. For  by  rights  is  meant  nothing  else 
than  freedom  to  exercise  faculties.  Suppos- 
ing, then,  that  woman  is  mentally  inferior  to 
man,  that  is,  that  her  faculties  are  weaker  or 
more  limited,  that  is  no  reason  for  refusing 
her  the  right  to  exercise  those  she  has.  The 
subjection  of  women  in  the  matrimonial  or 
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any  other  relation  of  life  is,  like  every  exer- 
cise of  command,  a  remnant  of  barbarism.* 
Political  privileges  mutt  thus  be  ceded  to 
women.  And  why  not !  If  they  are  igno- 
rant of  state  affairs,  then  they  will  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  other  sex.  If  they  are  well 
informed,  and  act  independently,  then,  will 
they  not  be  as  competent  to  use  their  power 
with  intelligence  ? 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  children.  If  we 
are  once  sure  of  our  law — sure  that  it  is  a 
Divine  ordination — then  whithersoever  it 
leads  ua  wo 'may  safely  follow.  The  child 
therefore  has  claims  to  freedom, — rights, 
coextensive  with  the  adult.  Freedom  to  do 
all  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the 
equal  liberty  of  others,  is  a  universal  law 
that  includes  both  sexes  and  all  ages*.  To 
urge  that  in  the  child  many  of  the  faculties 
of  the  future  man  are  undeveloped,  and 
that  as  rights  are  primarily  dependent  on 
faculties,  the  rights  of  children  cannot  be 
coextensive  with  those  of  adults,  because 
their  faculties  are  not  so,  is  specious,  but 
beside  the  point.  The  demand  is  for  per- 
fect freedom  to  exercise  all  the  faculties. 
The  right  to  the  exercise  of  faculty  is  in  each 
case  complett,  and  in  all  cases  therefore 
equal.  It  is  quite  another  question  whether 
in  any  two  cases  the  faculties  are  equal,  and 
no  right  or  freedom  could  enable  us  to  ex- 
ercise faculties  we  do  not  have.  To  say 
that  the  rightsof  this  one  are  less  than  those 
of  the  other,  because  his  faculties  are  fewer, 
is  to  say  he  has  no  right  to  exercise  the  fac- 
ulties he  has  not  got — a  curious  compound 
of  truism  and  absurdity.  This  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  coercive  education.  Coer- 
cion in  all  its  forms— educational  or  other — 
is  essentially  vicious.  Education  itself,  in- 
deed, is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
must  die  out.  It  belongs  to  our  transitional 
state,  has  no  place  in  ideal  humanity,  and  is 
ignored  by  pure  Ethics.  When  that  ulti- 
mate state  in  which  morality  shall  have  be- 
come organic  is  arrived  at,  the  young  hu- 
man being  will  no  longer  be  an  exception 
in  nature, — will  not,  as  now,  tend  to  grow 
into  unfitness  for  the  requirements  of  after 
life ;  but  will  spontaneously  unfold  itself 
into  that  ideal  manhood  whose  every  impulse 
coincides  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law. 


•It  might  here  be  questioned  whether  it  is 
not,  on  tie  part  of  some,  the  exercise  of  a  natu- 
ral faculty  and  disposition,  to  rule,  and  on  the 
part  of  others  to  obey.  May  not  these  correla- 
tive attitudes,  in  many  cases,  be  but  the  result 
of  the  very  freedom  to  develop  inherent  capaci- 
ties and  tendencies,  and  as  such  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  tUn  general  principle  of  equal  free- 
dom? 


The  thorough -going  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple would  seem  to  involve  the  absurd  in- 
ference that  children  are  equally  with  adults 
entitled  to  citizenship  and  political  power. 
Bat  if  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the 
institution  of  government  and  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  it  is 
the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  of  these  that 
is  at  fault.  Government  itself  is  the  off- 
spring of  immorality.  Were  the  moral  law 
universally  oheyed,  government  would  not 
exist,  and  did  government  not  exist,  the 
moral  law  could  not  dictate  the  political  en- 
franchisement of  children. 

Having  applied  the  law  to  the  principal 
relations  between  individuals,  Mr.  Spencer 
proceeds  to  carry  it  out  to  those  between  in- 
dividuals and  the  body  politic.  The  very 
existence,  indeed,  of  a  government  at  all,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  of  rectitude.  No 
government  can  have  any  ethical  authority. 
The  highest  form  it  can  assume  is  that  in 
which  the  moral'  law  remains  passive  with  re- 
gard to  it, — tolerates  it, — no  longer  protests 
against  it.  In  ascertaining  the  conditions  of 
such  a  form,  the  first  result  obtained,  by  the 
application  of  the  general  principle  of  equal 
freedom,  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  ignore 
the  Stale,  to  relinquish  its  protection,  and  to 
refuse  to  pay  towards  its  support.  Govern- 
ment being  simply  an  agent  employed  in 
common  by  a  number  of  individuals  to  se- 
cure to  them  certain  advantages,  the  very 
nature  of  the  connection  implies  that  it  is  for 
each  to  say  whether  he  will  employ  such  nn 
agent  or  not*  The  belief  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  majorities  is  a  political  superstition. 
The  very  existence  of  majorities  and  minori- 
ties is  indicative  of  an  immoral  state;  for 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  the  greater 
number  involves  the  denial  of  it,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  fewer  ;  whereas  perfect  mo- 
rality requires  that  each  shall  be  completelv 
happy  without  diminishing  the  happiness  of 
others — that  is,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
on  the  part  of  all  shall  be  harmonious.  In 
matters  of  religion  this  right  to  dissociate 
oneself  from  the  State  is  already  partially 
recognised.  The  thorough  Independent  will 
neither  conform,  nor  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Church,  without  protest 
against  the  forcible  exaction  of  his  property. 
But  consistency  cannot  stop  short  here  :  if 
we  are  entitled  to  claim  freedom  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  one  of  our  faculties — the  religious 
sentiment, — why  not  for  all  ?  The  distinc- 
tion of  civil  from  religious  liberty  is  qnite 
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arbitrary.  If  the  one  ia  a  matter  of  con- 
science, bo  is  the  other ;  for  God'a  will  ia 
human  happiness,  and  that  ia  attainable  only 
through  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  our 
faculties; — those  relating  to  civil  as  welt  as 
to  religions  concerns. 

The  next  deduction  U  equal  political  pri- 
vilege and  power,  A  pure  democratic  go- 
vernment is  the  only  one  which  ia  morally 
admissible.  Class  legislation  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  class  power ;  the  interest 
of  the  whole  society  can  be  secured  only  by 
giving  power  into  the  hands  of  the  whole 
people.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  say,  that 
as  the  working  classes  constitute  a  majority, 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  the  effect, 
not  of  excluding  class  power,  but  merely 
of  transferring  power  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, which  would  legislate  iu  the  interest 
of  labour  at  the  expense  of  property. 
Were  this  true,  it  would  only  amount  to 
this — that  the  few  should  be  allowed  to 
trespass  against  the  many,  lest  the  many 
should  trespass  against  the  few  ;  but  surely 
if  one  of  the  parties  mnst  submit  to  injus- 
tice, it  ought  to  be  the  rich  hundreds,  and 
not  the  poor  thousands.  But  it  is  not  true, 
for  the  labouring  population  is  too  numer- 
ous, and  distributed  over  too  wide  an  area, 
ia  separated  too  much  in  occupation,  reli- 
gion, habits,  and  sentiments  of  town  and 
country  life,  and  interests  in  general,  to  at- 
tain that  unity  of  action  necessary  for  such 
an  object.  Should  it  be  argued  that  where 
Democracy  has  been  tried,  it  bas  failed,  it 
may  bo  asked  in  reply,  Where  has  a  pure 
Democracy  ever  been  tried!  Not  in 
trreece,  Rome,  America,  with  their  systems 
of  slavery.  Not  in  mediteval  Italy,  where 
power  was  conferred  on  the  burghers  and 
nobles  only.  Not  even  in  the  Swiaa  States, 
which  have  always  treated  a  certain  unin- 
corporated class  as  political  outlaws.  De- 
mocracy, however,  aa  one  of  the  higher  ao- 
cial  forms,  is  of  necessity  identified,  both  in 
origin  and  practicability,  with  a  dominant 
moral  sense.  Conduct  bas  to  be  ruled  either 
from  within  or  from  without  If  the  rule 
from  within  is  not  sufficient,  there  must  ex- 
ist a  supplementary  rule  from  without 
While,  therefore,  we  may  bo  sure  that  a  De- 
mocracy will  be  attained  whonevcr  the  peo- 
ple are  good  enough  for  one,  we  need  not 
fear  that  a  Democracy,  when  peacefully  at- 
tained, can  be  attained  too  soon. 

As  to  the  duties  of  the  Slate,  the  moral 
law  can  give  no  direct  information,  since  it 
ignores  government  altogether.  If  every 
man  has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  State, 
and  if,  as  a  consequence,  the  State  must  be 
regarded  as  a  body  of  men  voluntarily  asso- 


ciated,* there  remaina  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  in  the  abstract  from  any  other  incorporat- 
ed society, — nothing  to  determine  its  specific 
function.  The  proper  function  of  govern- 
ment, then, can  only  be  arrived  at  indirectly, 
by  approximative  methods,  since  those  cf 
exact  science  arc  no  longer  available.  What 
perfect  is  thoroughly  fitted  for  its  purpose. 
Hence,  to  the  rightly-constituted  man  all  ex- 
ternal help  is  needless — detrimental  even. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  man's  constitu- 
tion and  the  conditions  of  his  existence  are 
not  in  harmony,  there  arise  external  agencies 
to  supply  the  place  of  deficient  internal 
faculties.  And  these  temporary  substitutes, 
being  supplementary  to  the  faculties,  and  as- 
sisting the  imperfect  man,  as  they  do,  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  his  being — the  moral  law,  as 
we  call  it — obtain  a  certain  reflex  authority 
from  that  law,  varying  with  the  degree  in 
which  they  subserve  its  requirements.  Now 
freedom  has  been  shown  to  be  the  grand 
pre-requiaite  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral 
law  ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  government,  as 
the  chief  of  these  artificial  aids,  to  guarantee 
freedom,  equal  freedom,  to  all, — in  other 
words,  to  administer  justice  at  home  and  to 
provide  defence  against  aggressive  warfare 
from  abroad.  But  if  a  man  accepts  state- 
guardianahip  he  must  contribute  to  its  main- 
tenance and  coat.  Thus  arises  an  implied 
contract,  that  equivalents  of  protection  and 
taxation  shall  be  exchanged.  Aa  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  such  a  contract  is  very  im- 
perfectly fulfilled,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  It  can  never,  indeed,  be  otherwise. 
For  national  institutions  must  embody  nation- 
al character,  and  can  never  be  better  than  the 
men  who  constitute  them.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  men  are  imperfect — that  is,  as  go- 
vernments .are  needed — so  long  must  State 
institutions  reflect  that  imperfection.  It  is 
very  certain  that  government  can  not  alter 
the  total  amount  of  injustice  committed. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can — 
to  suppose  that,  by  some  ingenious  artifice. 


*  Com  pari  njr  tUta  statement  with  one  to  which 
attention  whs  directed  on  page  6  (and  both  are 
quoted  verbatim  from  Mr.  Spender),  then  is 
manifest  a  shifting  of  the  ground  and  a  see-saw 
of  inference.  What  was  antecedent  in  the  one 
becomes  consequent  in  the  other,  and  what  was 
consequent  before  la  now  antecedent.  In  the 
one  case  the  fact  of  government  being  simply  an 
agent  employed  by  certain  individuals  for  cer- 
tain purposes  Is  made  the  ground  of  freedom  to 
each  Individual  to  choose  whether  he  will  secede 
from  the  State,  or  avail  himself  of  its  services ; 
whereas,  in  the  other,  this  right  of  choicfl  to 
secede  or  adhere  to  the  State  ia  adduced  as  the 
reason  for  regarding  the  State  as  merely  a  nam- 
ber  of  individuals  associated  for  a  common  end. 
A.  good  deal  might  he  proved  in  this  way. 
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we  may  avoid  the  consequences  of  our  own 
natures.  In  ethics,  as  in  physics,  man  can- 
not create  force  ;  he  can  only  alter  the  mode 
of  its  manifestation,  its  direction,  its  distri- 
bution. And  that  is  what  government  does. 
By  its  aid,  men  to  a  considerable  extent 
equalise  the  evil  they  have  to  bear — Bpread 
it  out  more  uniformly  over  the  whole  com- 
munity and  over  the  life  of  each  citizen. 
Wrongs  that  were  before  occasional,  but 
crushing,  are  now  unceasing,  but  bearable. 
The  system  is  one  of  mutual  assurance 
against  moral  disasters. 

This  duty  of  securing  freedom  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  faculties  comprises  the  whole 
office  of  government.  A  function  to  each 
organ  and  each  organ  to  its  own  func- 
tion is  the  law  of  all  organisation.  "With 
the  State,  as  with  every  other  instrumen- 
tality, special  adaptation  to  one  end  im- 
plies non-adaptation  to  other  ends.  When- 
ever it  exceeds  its  office  of  protection 
it  loses  its  protective  power  and  becomes  ag- 
gressive on  the  liberties  of  some,  at  some 
point.  To  healthily  developed  citizens, 
State  aid  is  doubly  detrimental :  it  injures 
them  both  by  what  it  takes  and  by  what  it 
does.  By  the  revenues  required  to  support 
its  agencies  it  absorbs  the  means  on  which 
certain  of  the  faculties  depend  for  their  ex- 
ercise, and  by  the  agencies  themselves  it 
shuts  out  other  faculties  from  their  spheres 
of  action.  And  since  men  are  not  yet 
healthily  developed,  we  must  remember  that 
an  undeveloped  capability  can  be  developed 
only  under  the  stern  discipline  of  necessity. 
It  must  be  kept  ever  active,  ever  strained. 
ever  inconvenienced  by  its  incompetency, 
that  it  may  grow  to  efficiency.  Interpose  an 
instrumentality  between  such  faculty  and  its 
work,  and  the  process  of  adaptation  is  at 
once  suspended.  There  is  only  one  faculty, 
or  set  of  faculties,  whose  weakness  the  State 
can  advantageously  supplement — that,  viz., 
by  which  society  is  made  possible.  Man  can 
become  adapted  to  the  social  state  only  by 
being  retained  in  it ;  hence  while  the  pro- 
cess is  going  on  an  instrumentality  must  be 
employed,  firstly,  to  bind  men  into  an  asso- 
ciated state  ;  and,  secondly,  to  check  all  con- 
duct endangering  the  existence  of  that  state. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  has  already  been 
defined  as  the  sole  duly  of  government — to 
administer  justice,  to  prevent  aggression.  If 
any  extension  of  this  limit  is  allowed,  there 
can  be  no  limit  fixed  to  its  action  that  is  not 
arbitrary  and  unphilosophical.  All  experi- 
ence shows  government  to  be  an  incompe- 
tent manager  in  all  undertakings  beyond  its 
proper  function  of  protection.  Nor  is  it 
anything  short  of  impious  presumption  to  try 


to  supersede  by  clumsy  political  mechanisms 
the  great  laws  of  existence. 

This  general  doctrine  regarding  the  State 
is  applied  in  detail  to  such  cases  as  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  religious  establishments, 
poor  laws,  national  education,  governmental 
colonisation,  sanitary  supervision,  currency, 
postal  arrangements,  Ac.  Into  these  special 
applications  the  necessary  limits  of  this  pa- 
per forbid  us  to  enter. 

Such,  then,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own 
words,  is  a  summarised  sketch  of  the  central 
principle,  and  the  salient  points  in  their  re- 
lation to  it,  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system  of  '  So- 
cial Statics.'  It  is  but  just,  though  perhaps 
hardly  necessary,  to  remark  that  the  incom- 
plete and  bald  enumeration  which  we  have 
given  of  the  principal  subjects  he  discusses, 
can  afford  no  adequate  representation  of  the 
various  questions  as  they  appear  in  his  state- 
ment of  them.  He  defends  and  recommends 
the  most  of  his  positions  with  a  power  and 
dexterity  that  command  admiration  and  ex- 
cite suprise,  and  sometimes  almost  compel 
assent.  The  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  his 
scheme  cannot  be  denied,  nor  ran  the  truth 
and  insight  of  mauy  of  his  views  be  disput- 
ed. The  numerous  points  on  which  his  con- 
clusions strike  home  with  effect,  and  the  un- 
expected adroitness  with  which  events  iu 
past  and  contemporaneous  history  are,  often 
to  overloading,  marshalled  and  interpreted  in 
illustration,  are  apt  to  carry  the  facile  and 
uncritical  reader  by  storm.  At  the  same 
time,  while  impressed  with  its  appearance  of 
logical  rigour  and  air  of  systematic  simplici- 
ty and  coherence,  no  less  than  by  its  snpris- 
ing  and  momentous  results,  the  reflective 
student,  considering  it  as  a  philosophical 
system,  can  hardly  fall  to  be  struck  by  the 
largeness  of  assumption  it  involves,  and  by  its 
generally  theoretic  and  insufficient  founda- 
tion. 

Any  detailed  criticism  cither  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  principles  or  of  his  conclusions  we 
shall  not  now  attempt.  On  that  head  we 
may  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  but  at  present  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  loosely  called  his 
manner  rather  than  his  matter. 

Philosophically  considered,  the  general 
character  and  rank  of  his  thought  is  the  most 
radical  thing  to  be  noted.  That  character  is 
practically  and  professedly  representative  and 
conceptual.  He  thinks  in  pictures.  To 
make  the  importance  of  this  distinction  fully 
evident  would  involve  reference  to  questions 
that  he  at  the  root  of  all  philosophising,  and 
would-be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this 
paper  to  deal  only  with  the  external  features 
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of  our  subject.  But  in  a  word,  speaking 
roaadly  and  popularly,  the  result  of  this 
mental  quality  is  to  exclude  from  thought 
what  cannot  be  figured,  and  to  limit  know- 
ledge to  symbols  of  things. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  striking  and  impor- 
tant quality  is  what  may  in  strictness  be 
called  his  method.  Professing  to  root 
knowledge  in  experience,  his  legitimate  nro- 
gress  should  have  been  positive  and  induc- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  it  is  eminently  as- 
sumptive and  deductive,  both  in  spirit  and 
form.  Just  compare  his  procedure  with 
that  of  the  apostle  of  Positivism. 

The  lateness  of  the  emergence  of  Sociolo- 
gy as  a  science  is  referred  by  Comte  to  two 
causes — the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
complexity  and  special  nature  of  social  phe- 
nomena on  the  one  hand,  and  the  paucity  of 
data  on  the  other.  In  the  social  sphera  the 
phenomena  arc  unfolded  in  succession  slowly 
through  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  othorscienccs 
■  the  materials  were  ready  before  there  were 
observers  qualified  to  make  a  scientific  use  of 
them.  But  even  if  observers  had  been  ready 
the  phenomena  of  social  life  were  not  ample 
and  various  enough  in  early  days  to  admit 
of  their  philosophical  analysis.'*  Such  an 
explanation  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's views.  On  his  method  there  need  have 
been  no  such  hindrance.  lie  simply  postu- 
lates a  multitude  of  men  on  the  earth  as  liv- 
ing beings  endowed  with  certain  active  pro- 
perties, and  designed  by  their  Creator  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  happiness,  and  thence 
evolves  the  principle  of  his  science.  Comte 
carefully  lays  down  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion in  Sociology,  as  in  every  other  science, 
to  be  observation  in  its  threefold  aspects  of 
observation  proper,  experiment,  and  compari- 
son. For  experimentation  in  the  direct  and 
vulgar  acceptation  there  is  little  opportunity. 
But  the  philosophical  character  of  such  a 
method  of  inquiry  does  not  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  circumstances  artificially, 
and  with  special  design  to  such  an  end.  By 
experimentation,  therefore,  in  social  research 
he  means  the  examination  of  disturbances  in 
the  established  order  and  relations  of  har- 
mony and  succession,  sueh  as  occur  in  times 
of  disorder  and  revolution.  Under  compa- 
rison he  includes  the  study  of  the  social 
states  of  the  lower  animals,  of  coexisting  but 
independent  states  of  human  society  in  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  earth,  and  of  consecutive 
states,  as  unfolded  in  the  page  of  history. 
'  Mr.  Spencer's  plan  is  very  different.  For 
data  he  makes  no  examination  of  the  social 
phenomena  around  us,  no  inquiry  into  the 


periods  of  perturbation  and  morbid  action. 
So  far  from  any  analogy  drawn  from  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  laws  of  the  highest 
generality  and  abstract  character  applied  in 
their  barest  and  hardest  expressions  general- 
ised from  lower  and  inanimate  forms  of  ex- 
istence, without  any  modification,  such  as  a 
comparative  reference  to  an  ascending  scale 
of  complexity  in  life  and  faculty  might  have 
suggested.  There  is  no  painstaking  collation 
of  the  testimony  of  different  races  of  men 
under  different  conditions  of  climate  and 
general  environment,  no  attempt  to  trace  the 
successive  developments  of  the  same  people 
as  presented  in  history.  Abundant  refer- 
ence is  no  doubt  made  to  facts  of  history — 
not,  however,  as  affording  a  basis  for  inqui- 
ry, but  only  as  they  point  and  enforce  a 
conclusion.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
posed to  the  Baconian  spirit  and  principles. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  what  is  best 
known,  and  advancing  to  the  less  known 
through  successive  stages  of  induction  to  a 
high  generalisation,  he  starts  with  abstract 
conceptions,  which  are  certainly  not  apodic- 
tic,  or  d  priori,  in  the  sense  of  being  native 
to  the  mind,  and  so,  universal  and  necessary, 
and  can  as  little  claim  to  he  recognised  as  d . 
posteriori,  or  data  of  experience.  They  are 
rather  mental  creationw,  fanciful  or  arbitrary, 
which  bring  prominently  into  view  that  side 
of  their  author's  character  for  which  perhaps 
we  have  no  appellation  so  apt  as  the  French 
ideologue.  And  from  these  abstract  con- 
ceptions, reached  by  no  process  of  slow  in- 
duction and  cautious  generalisation,  he  de- 
duces a  general  and  comprehensive  principle 
to  be  applied  to  the  various  relationships  of 
life. 

That  a  great  work  on  Sociology  of  an  in- 
ductive character  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  in  pro- 
gress, or  at  least  in  contemplation,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  elaborate  preparations,  of 
which  au  imposing  specimen  is  furnished  in 
the  parts  already  published  of  'Descriptive 
Sociology,' — a  vast  collection  of  materials 
1  classified  and  arranged  '  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
though '  compiled  and  abstracted'  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Dr.  Scheppig,  and  Professor  Duncan,  of 
Madras,  These  volumes,  as  well  as  some  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  own,  do  not  present  a  due  dis- 
crimination between  the  kinds  and  ranks  of 
different  authorities.  The  most  thoroughly 
qualified  witnesses  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  on  the  same  footing,  apparently,  with 
others  of  less  special  qualification,  or  at  least 
reputation.  But  apart  from  their  merits  as  a 
body  of  evidence,  these  parts  of  '  .Descrip- 
tive Sociology  '  are  of  course  only  descrip- 
tive, not  scientific,  and,  however  tlioy  may 
serveasa  foundation,  do  not  pretend  to  form 
or  represent  the  edifice.    Nor  can  that  which 
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is  to  be  done  alter  the  character  of  what  has 
been  done ;  and,  besides  the  fact  that  our 
strictures  are  directed  against  '  Social  Sta- 
tics,' and  not  against  another  work,  least  of 
all  against  a  book  yet  in  embryo,  their  justi- 
fication is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration 
that  this  projected  inductive  work,  however 
it  may  defend  and  support  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  earlier  publication,  cannot 
have  been  in  any  sense  its  groundwork  ;  as 
there  is  no  reason — but  tno  contrary — to 
suppose  that  it  was  begun,  or  planned,  at  the 
time  Mr,  Spencer  committed  himself  in  '  So- 
cial Statics '  to  a  very  pronounced  social 
theory.  What  we  say  is,  that '  Social  Sta- 
tics '  is  deductive  (for  illustration,  however 
copious,  is  not  induction),  and  that  in  it  the 
author  has  laid  down  the  principles  and  even 
sketched  the  great  leading  outlines  of  his 
scheme.  Even  supposing  the  induction  with 
which  it  is  to  be  followed  up  should  supply 
details  that  can  be  fitted  into  this  cadre,  so  far 
from  that  original  design  being  suggested  or 
determined  by  these  details,  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  the  preconceptions  of  an  accepted 
scheme  may  react  unconsciously  on  the  se- 
lection and  grouping,  or  on  the  recognised 
Xificance  and  the  manipulation  of  these 
ilated  materials,  which  are  to  be  worked 
up  into  a  positive  science  I 

The  importance  of  a  working  hypothesis 
is  not  disputed.  A  blind  and  promiscuous 
massing  of  isolated  facts,  uncoordinated  by 
the  thought  that  moulds  them  into  an  or- 
ganised unity  and  quickens  them  into  life 
and  meaning,  is  often  but  elaborate  blunder- 
ing and  vain  toil,  which,  for  a  vehicle, 
creates  an  impediment.  But  the  theory  of 
'  Social  Statics '  is  put  forward  not  as  a 
working  hypothesis,  but  as  a  securely -estab- 
lished principle,  affording  the  law  of  social 
life  that  is  interpretative  of  the  past  and  ab- 
solutely obligatory  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct now  ;  not  as  something  tentative  and 
provisional,  but  as  a  scientific  system  of 
equity,  supported  by  numerous  converging 
lines  of  evidence.  The  error  lies,  not  in 
having  an  hypothesis  and  working  faithfully 
under  its  guidance,  but  in  the  process  and 

Suarter  from  which  it  has  been  obtained, 
t  has  been  sought  on  the  subjective  side 
rather  than  on  the  objective.  It  is  not  a 
light  struck  out  by  the  contact  of  facts,  but 
a  gleam — be  it  of  fancy  or  of  any  other 
faculty — by  which  they  are  illuminated.  All 
thought  may  be  said  to  come  from  the  mind. 
But  the  question  here  is,  has  the  thought 
been  suggested,  awakened,  by  the  facts,  or 
is  it  merely  the  result  of  a  mental  activity 
cast  forth  upon  them,  and  imparting  to  them 
their  lights  and  shadows,  instead  of  truly 
responding  to    their    impress  I     Whether 
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thought  by  which  objective  realities  arc  to 
be  interpreted  may  have  a  subjective  origin 
is  not  now  the  point  If  it  may,  it  must  at 
least  be  vindicated  on  a  philosophical  foun- 
dation,— certainly  must  not  be  employed  to 
build  up  a  science  to  form  part  of  a  system 
which  professedly  negatives  such  a  founda- 
tion. It  is  not  to  the  deductive  method  as 
such  that  exception  is  being  taken,  but  that 
such  a  method  is  inconsistent  with  the  gene- 
ral scope  and  character  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sci- 
entific thought. 

If  the  world  is  but  realised  Reason,  then, 
indeed,  Reason  logically  developed  must  cor- 
respond with  the  external  form  in  which  it 
is  [actnaliscd.  But  according  to  this  view. 
Reason  is  that  which  truly  is,  and  which  de- 
termines the  external ;  whereas,  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  view,  Reason  it-sclf  seems  to  be  in 
all  its  forms  and  laws  but  an  elaboration  of 
experience.  Ho  believes  'the  intuition  of 
space  possessed  by  any  living  individual  t*> 
have  arisen  from  organised  and  consolidated 
experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals  who 
bequeathed  to  him  their  slowly  developed 
nervous  organisation,  and  that  that  intuition 
requires  to  be  made  definite  and  complete  by 
personal  experiences.'*  On  such  a  principle, 
surely,  the  legitimate  procedure  is  from  expe- 
rience to  thought,  and  not  vice  versd.  The 
latter  is  a  reversal  of  the  fundamental  order, 
and  seeks  to  elucidate  and  explain  facts  by 
that  which  owes  all  its  coherency  and  con- 
sistency to  them.  Even  were  Reason  re- 
cognised as  an  eternal  and  objective  entity 
prior  to  and  directive  of  evolution,  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  subjective  intelligence  there- 
with must  first  be  made  out.  But  if  Reason  is 
but  a  part  of  the  general  order  of  things  gene- 
rated in  the  universal  process  of  evolution, 
and  itself  regulated  by  the  principle  of  that 
evolution,  what  warrant  can  there  be  for  ap- 
plying a  partia"!  product  as  the  norm  of  the 
whole ! 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said  of 
the  non-inductive  character  of  the  book,  it  is 
to  be  further  remarked  that  while  the  illus- 
tration is  often  profuse,  it  seems  also  some- 
times selected  and  special.  The  question  is 
not  whether  many  facta  can  be  adduced  in 
harmony  with  the  theory,  but  whether  none 
can  be  adduced  against  it.  Need  we  refer 
to  the  passage  in  Lord  Bacon  :  '  Inductio 
per  enumerationem  simpliccm,  nhi  non  re- 
peritur  instant ia  contradictoria'!  This  is  a 
point  very  difficult  to  establish,  and  it  may 
plausibly  be  said  that  until  adverse  facta  arc 
brought  forward,  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer 
that  there  are  none.     But  though  an  abso- 

*  See  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Hill,  disavowing  the 
imputation  oF  being  an  anti utilitarian. 
DwzedbyljUUgLl 
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n  that  account.    It 

o  to  the  point  if 

i  that  the  various 


lately  exhaustive  examination  of  facte  is  im- 
possible, we  have  a  right  to  expect  an  ex- 
amination of  those  that  look  most  doubtful 
and  suspicious.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  seek  illus- 
trations in  quarters  where  no  oue  would  be 
likely  to  dispute  their  existence,  without  an 
equal  solicitude  to  scrutinise  cases  of  a  kind 
where  exceptions  might  be  expected.  "With 
the  view  of  showing  that  all  legislative  inter- 
ference is  injurious,  for  example,  it  is  little 
to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  protective  enact- 
ment*, which  now  at  least  hardly  any  one 
will  be  found  to  defend.  That  the  Act  of 
1773,  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  Spitalfield 
weavers  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 
them,  was  disastrous  in  its  results,  is  wliat  no 
one  will  call  in  question,  but  is  far  from 
being  a  telling  case  just 
would  have  been  much  ! 
it  could  have  been  shot 
Factory  Acts,  especially  Lord  Ashley's  in 
1833,  and  its  subsequent  extension  (for  how- 
ever nobly  meant,  neither  Sir  R.  Peel's  ori- 
ginal Act  in  181ft,  nor  Sir  J.  Hobhouae's  in 
1835,  can  bo  said  to  have  secured  their  ob- 
ject), and  the  other  restrictions  on  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  or  ihe  sanitary  measures 
tbat  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
bad  been  really  prejudicial.  That  many 
Acts  of  the  Statute  Book  have  been  foolish, 
meddlesome,  and  detrimental,  may  be  very 
true,  but  does  not  prove  that  they  all  are  so; 
and  to  remind  us  of  the  most  foolish  and 
detrimental,  may  be  popular  and  striking, 
but  far  less  critical  and  decisive  than  to  have 
traced  the  operation  of  the  apparently  most 
wise  and  beneficial,  and  shown  that  even 
they  on  the  wholo  have  been  mischievous. 
The  thorough  investigation  of  two  or 
three  instances  that  may  be  regarded  as 
r racial  is  worth  more  than  a  long  cata- 
logue of  a  different  aort  confessedly  non- 
crucial.  In  testing  the  strength  of  a  chain 
composed  of  links  of  various  kinds  and 
sizes,  it  is  of  no  use  to  show  that  the 
obviously  strongest  cannot  be  broken : 
what  is  required  is  to  try  whether  what 
weros  the  weakest  will  bear  the  necessary 
rtratn.  '  Monetary  panics,  South  Sea  bub- 
bles, railway  manias,  Irish  rebellions,  French 
revolutions  — such  are  hardly  the  kind  of 
cases  in  which  any  dubiety  on  the  point  is 
likely  to  lurk.  These  are  cheap,  but,  for 
the  purpose,  ineffectual  missiles. 

The  same  evasion  of  the  really  vital  point 
is  observable  in  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  in  il- 
lustration and  enforcement  of  his  doctrine  of 
s'law  of  adaptation  underlying  all  organic 
creation.  No  one  denies  such  a  law.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  ite  range  of  action.  Is 
it  limited  or  unlimited— not  only  as  to  the 
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inclusion  of  subjects,  but  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  operation  5  He  brings  forward  a  variety  of 
cases  which  may  go  to  show  that  there  is 
some  such  law ;  but  he  never  touches  any 
case  that  might  decisively  determine  its 
sweep, — which  any  one  would  be  disposed 
to  place  beyond  its  radius.  What  his  own 
belief  on  the  point  may  be  is  not  very  obvi- 
ous. In  aome  places  lie  reasons  very  much 
as  if  be  considered  it  competent  to  effect 
almost  any  transformation.  But  if  so,  that 
should  have  been  clearly  slated  and  substan- 
tiated :  if  not,  then  the  fact,  at  least,  if  not 
the  where,  of  its  limitation,  should  have 
been  acknowledged  and  allowed  for.  On 
the  one  alternative,  he  must  tacitly  infer  a 
universal  conclusion  from  a  very  limited  in- 
duction :  on  the  other,  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions, for  establishing  which  it  is  employed, 
must  be  subject  to  very  considerable  qualifi- 
cation. We  grant  a  law  of  modification  : 
we  do  not  grant  that  man  is  susceptible  of 
indefinitely  great  modification. 

Not  only  is  there  some  suspicion  of  parti- 
ality as  to  the  facts  presented,  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  certain  unguardedness  in  the 
mode  of  presentation.  In  saying  this,  no 
intentional  misrepresentation  on  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's part  is  implied  ;  and  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  he  has  warned  his  readers 
that  to  make  '  purely  intellectual  considera- 
tions operative,  he  has  designedly  '  enforced 
them  by  direct  or  implied  appeals  to  the 
sentiments.'  But  whether  warranted  by  such 
an  express  motive  or  not,  many  of  his  state- 
ments appear  to  have  the  character  of  exag- 
geration or  distortion,  or,  at  least,  there  is 
a  certain  hardness  and  narrowness  of  con- 
struction of  actions  and  events  which  has 
very  much  the  same  effect.  It  may  be  liter- 
ally correct  to  say  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  did  in  some 
cases  '  aggravate  the  horrors,  without  sensi- 
bly mitigating  the  extent  of  the  traffic  ;  that 
they  generated  fast-sailing  slavers,  with 
decks  one  foot  six  inches  apart,  suffocation 
from  close  packing,  miserable  diseases,  and 
a  mortality  of  thirty-five  per  cent ;  that  they 
have  led  to  slavers  throwing  a  wholo  cargo 
of  five  hundred  negroes  into  the  sea,  and  to 
the  disappointed  chiefs  putting  to  death  two 
hundred  men  and  women,  and  sticking  their 
heads  on  poles,  along  shore,  in  sight  of  the 
squadron.'  For  the  actual  averments,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Spencer  refers  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society's  Report  for  1847  and  to  the  evi- 
dence before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1848.  But  it  isonc  thing  to  state  these  cir- 
cumstances as  if  the  natural,  if  not  unavoida- 
ble, consequence  of  our  interference,  and 
another  to  state  them  as  evidence  of  the 
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perilous  and  critical  task  in  which  we  bad 
engaged,  and  of  the  insufficient  vigilance 
and  means  we  had  employed.     Instead  of 

iiroving"  that  our  action  in  the  matter  should 
ie  abandoned,  or  rather  never  have  been  un- 
dertaken, sucb  facts  may  only  serve  to  prove 
that  our  action  had  not  been  nearly  strict 
and  energetic  enough.  This  at  least  is  the 
kind  of  inference  Mr.  Spencer  sees  his  way 
readily  enough  to  draw  when  the  fact  of  the 
United  States  continuing  to  countenance 
slavery,  after  every  other  civilised  country 
had  condemned  and  abolished  it,  is  foolishly 
pointed  to  as  an  argument  against  Democra- 
cy. '  Put  in  a  definite  form,'  be  says,  '  this 
would  aptly  serve  the  logician  as  a  specimen 
of  absurdity.  A  pseudo-democracy  is  found 
not  democratic  enough,  and  it  is  therefore 
inferred  that  democracy  is  a  bad  thing.' 
Is  there  not  a  falsetto  tone  in  this  again  ! — 

'  The  vt  no  rati  on  which  produces  submis- 
sion to  a  Government  unavoidably  invests 
that  Government  with  proportionately  high 
attributes  ;  for  being,  in  essence,  a  worship 
of  power,  it  can  be  strongly  drawn  out  tow- 
ards that  only  which  baa  great  power,  or  is 
believed  to  have  it.  .  .  .  Hence  the  still  cur- 
rent fallacies  about  mitigating  distress,  easing 
monetary  pressures,  and  curing  over-popula- 
tion by  law.  Hence  also  the  monstrous, 
though  generally  received  doctrine  that  a  le- 
gislature may  equitably  take  people's  proper- 
ty, to  such  extent  and  for  such  purposes  as  it 
thinks  fit,  for  maintaining  State  Churches,  > 
feeding  paupers,  paying  schoolmasters,  found- 
ing colonies,'  &c. 

Does  Mr.  Spencer  mean  that  distress  and 
monetary  crises  and  other  evils  arc  unmiti- 
gable  f  Or  does  he  doubt  that  remedies  in 
such  cases  can  be  better  devised  and  applied 
through  co-operation  and  organised  action 
than  by  desultory  individual  efforts  !  lie 
speaks  as  if  he  believed  Government  com- 
mitted robbery  against  the  people  for  its 
own  ends,  and  Beems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  proceeds  of  taxation  are  applied  for  the 
people's  behalf,  and  that,  whether  always 
wisely  and  successfully  or  not,  Churches, 
paupers,  and  schoolmasters  are  upheld  with 
a  view  to  the  general  good — the  good  of  the 
whole  State  as  a  unit.  It  is  not  meant  that 
corruption  has  not  often  invaded  high  places, 
and  that  there  have  never  been  governments 
that  were  oppressive,  unjust,  disregarded  of 
the  subjects  interests,  nor  that  good  inten- 
tions are  sufficient  to  legitimise  or  excuse 
every  act  of  our  rulers.  But  there  is  an 
acerbity  in  Mr.  Spencer's  tone  as  if  be  felt 
'  the  powers  that  be  '  his  natural  enemy,  and 
as  if  it  were  an  uncalled-for  refinement  to 
distinguish  between  Governments  generally 
.  condemned  as  wicked,  and  others  that  are 
regarded  as  righteous  and  beneficent. 
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On  bis  view  of  government,  considered 
simply  as  such,  the  impression  we  have  as- 
cribed to  his  words  may  not  indeed  be  very 
different  from  what  he  intends  to  convev. 
and  they  may  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  correctly  enough  express  his  senti- 
ments. But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  if 
cases  are  adduced  in  confirmation  or  support 
of  an  opinion,  tbey  must  not  have  the  con- 
fiimatory  sense  read  into  them,  they  must 
be  read  fairly  and  dispassionately.  They 
must  not  be  used  both  to  lead  up  to  a  gene- 
ral proposition  as  affording  it  probability, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  examples  of  that 
general  proposition  under  the  significance 
which  they  derive  from  it.  Their  light  may 
be  either  reflected  on  it  as  a  focus,  or  ill 
light  may  be  radiated  on  them  ;■  but  a  gene- 
ral truth  must  not  be  attempted  to  be  made 
out  from  them  by  means  of  an  interpretation 
they  borrow  from  it.  Let  us  clearly  under- 
stand whether  facts  are  presented  as  mere 
examples  of  what  is  otherwise  established,  or 
as  individual  truths,  by  the  concurrence  of 
which  a  general  theory  ia  to  be  rendered 
probable. 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  Spencer's  treat- 
ment of  evidence  that  recalls  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buckle.  Testimonies  of  very  different 
oidcr  and  rank  arc  appealed  to  without  due 
care  to  distinguish  their  relative  character 
and  value.  Whatever  makes  for  the  point  is 
welcome,  irrespective  of  the  source  or  the 
acknowledged  competency  of  the  witness. 
A  newspaper  paragraph  or  the  statement  of 
a  little  known  author  is  aa  confidently  pro- 
duced as  the  deliberate  sentence  of  a  learned 
and  conscientious  historian.  Solitary  and 
exceptional  cases  arc  inlroduccd  as  if  they 
were  rife  and  commonplace,  and  while  gath- 
ered from  regions  the  most  different  and  re- 
mote, are  heaped  together  in  a  way  that  may 
leave  the  impression  that  they  may  have 
some  common  connection,  and  so  as  to  give 
a  consenting  and  cumulative  effect,  though 
iheir  various  conditions  may  in  reality  con- 
fer equally  various  significance.  Facts 
are  detached  from  their  collateral  circum- 
stances, and  it  seems  to  be  overlooked 
that  in  records  of  the  past  certain  circum- 
stances are  prominently  mentioned,  not  be- 
cause they  are  prevalent  and  exhibit  tbe 
general  tenour  of  things,  but  because  they 
are  rare  and  remarkable.  When,  as  exam- 
ples of  '  tbe  giant  abominations  of  onr  judi- 
cial system,'  we  are  '  informed  of  £300  hav- 
ing been  expended  in  the  recovery  of  forty 
shillings'  worth  of  property  ;  and  again  of 
a  cause  that  was  lost  because  an  affirmation 
could  not  be  received  instead  of  an  oath,'  it 
should  be  remembered  that  that  individual 
expenditure  was  part  of  a  great  system  which 
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in  the  main  renders  secure  to  its  possessors 
many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  worth  of 
property,  and  that  the  requirement  of  evi- 
dence on  oath  has  on  the  whole  subserved 
the  ends  of  justice  immeasurably  more  than 
would  its  dispensation  in  any  particular  case. 
When,  again,  we  are  told  that  '  in  Scotland, 
less  than  two  centuries  ago,  it  was  the  custom 
of  lairds  to  kidnap  the  common  people  and 
eiport  them  as  slaves,'  are  we  seriously  in- 
tended to  consider  this  a  fair  picture  of  the 
times  1  Facts  in  their  own  place  will  tell 
their  own  tale,  but  in  a  new  and  artificial  set- 
ting, though  they  themselves  may  be  pre- 
served intact, — nay,  on  that  account  some- 
times all  the  more,  because  the  perspective 
sad  proportion  are  destroyed — may  become 
misleading  enough. 

In  proving  a  particular  and  limited  propo- 
sition Mr.  Spencer  is  very  apt  to  slip  into  a 
general  conclusion.  The  fixity  of  human  na- 
ture is  a  case  in  point.  Because  it  does  not 
hold  good  in  some  senses,  he  seems  to  argue 
that  it  is  not  true  in  any.  The  essential 
sameness  of  humanity  is  a  proverb :  '  One 
tooch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.' 
Is  it  just  because  this  is  a  popular  belief,  or 
becansc  the  contrary  suits  his  purpose,  that 
Mr.  Spencer  so  laboriously  contests  it,  ii 
stead  of  simply  defining  it ! 

'Man  obeys  the  laws  of  indefinite  varii 
tion.  .  .  .  Mark  the  grotesque  frescoes  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  shadowless  drawings  of  the 
Chinese.  Does  the  contrast  between  these 
scd  the  works  of  European  nrtists  indicate 
no  difference  in  the  perceptive  powers  of  the 
rices?  .  .  .  The  Creeks  and  Romans  had  a 
deity  to  sanction  and  patronise  every 
ceivable  iniquity,  and  Polynesian  tribes  be- 
lieve that  their  gods  feed  upon  the  souls  of 
Ihe  departed.  Surely  the  characters  indicated 
by  such  conceptions  of  Divinity  differ  some- 
what from  ours  1  [  Burely  we  may  claim 
some  essential  superiority  over  those  Tartars 
who  leave  infirm  parents  to  die  of  hunger  in 
the  desert  ;  and  over  those  Peejee  islanders 
amongst  whom  members  of  the  same  family 
hare  to  keep  watch  against  each  other's 
treachery.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  an  Eng- 
lishman to  dine,  like  a  Carrib,  upon. a  roasted 
captive;  or  even,  as  the  Abyssinian,  on  a 
quivering  slice  from  the  haunch  of  a  live  ox. 
neither  docs  he,  like  a  red  Indian,  delight  in 
the  writhing  of  a  victim  at  the  stake ;  nor, 
like  a  Hindoo,  burn  his  wife,  that  her  spirit 
may  haunt  his  enemy. ' 

And  so  on  throngh  several  pages,  in  which 
it  is  shown  by  equally  apposite  examples  that 
the  alleged  sameness  docs  not  consist  in  ra- 
tionality, nor  justice,  nor  honesty,  nor  want 
of  mercy,  nor  vindictiveness  ;  neither  ip  ac- 
tions, nor  in  manners,  nor  in  opinions. 
Certainly  not,  any  one  would  say,  but  in 
Mlf,  in  nature,  in  idea  ;  those  are  but  the 
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accidents  of  humanity,  which  as  externals 
play  in  endless  variety  over  the  constant  es- 

i  In  such  reasoning  he  is  either  misled  and 
carried  away  by  the  force  and  tyranny  of 
words,  or  he  is  disingenuous  and  unfair. 
He  either  fails  to  understand  what  is  meant, 
and  falls  into  an  idle  logomachy  ;  or,seeing 
what  is  meant,  he  effects  to  be  a  precisian, 
and  tries  to  wring  a  refutation  out  of  a  po- 
pular use  of  language.  Does  he  not  know 
that  the-  greatest  stickler  for  the  fixity  and 
uniformity  of  human  nature  also  recognises 
varieties  and  modifications  !  and  that  what  is 
meant  is,  that  under  all  that  variety  there  is 
still  a  unity  and  sameness)  Or  perceiving 
this,  is  it  not  trifling  and  pedantic,  as  well 
as  unfair,  to  feign  that  this  implies  a  real 
inconsistency,  and  thereon  to  found  an  ar- 
gument against  such  a  view !  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  seek  various  illustrations  in  the 
changes  of  savage  to  civilised  life,  in  the 
dissimilarities  of  different  nationalities,  and 
such  like.  The  very  points  in  which  con- 
stancy might  have  been  found  are  avoided. 
There  may  be  differences  enough  in  assign- 
ing particular  causes  and  determining  par- 
ticular duties  :  there  will  be  Hone  in  recog- 
nising Duty  and  Causation.  The  deepest, 
the  simplest,  the  most  human  utterances 
find  echoes  in  every  heart  and  attest  the 
common  root  of  manhood  in  an  all.  Homer 
and  Moses  are  not  only  intelligible,  they  are 
stimulating  still,  and  the  responses  they  ever 
awaken  in  us  proclaim  identity  of  nature 
through  all  the  ages  and  under  every  super- 
ficial diversity. 

There  seems  in  truth  a  fondness  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  part  for  .saying  something  strik- 
ing and  different  from  the  general  drift  of 
public  opinion,  which,  especially  when  it 
seems  to  help  out  his  case,  leads  hiin  into  a 
measure  of  extravagance.  He  has  a  weak- 
ness for  making  a  poiut — if  with  an  air  of 
paradox,  all  the  better.  He  delights  in  pre- 
senting familiar  facts  under  odd  lights  and 
sometimes  with  a  degree  of  grotesque  distor- 
tion, and  solitary  out-of-the-way  facts  with 
an  air  of  familiarity,  a*  if  they  were  of 
everyday  occurrence  and  fairly  represented 
the  bulk,  instead  of  being  exceptional  and 
foreign  to  it.  The  result  is  often  carica- 
ture, but  unfortunately  without  a  trace  of 
humour,  and  is  hardly  conducive  to  achro- 
matic views  and  impartial  judgments.  Le- 
gislative action  has  no  doubt  often  been 
mistaken  and  unfortunate  ;  but  is  the  fol- 
lowing gross  travesty  meant  seriously,  or  is 
it  a  misplaced  attempt  at  persiflage  ? 

'  It  is  said  of  a  certain  personage  that  he 
wished  he  hart  been  consulted  when  the  world 
was  being  made,  for  that  he  could  have  given 
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good  advice  ;  and  not  a  little  historical  cele- 
brity has  attached  to  this  personage,  in  virtue 
of  his  so-thought  unparalleled  arrogance. 
Shallow,  shallow  !  Why,  the  great  majority 
of  our  statesmen  and  politicians  do  as  much 
every  day.  Advice,  indeed  !  they  do  not 
stop  at  advice.  They  actively  interpose, 
take  into  their  own  hands  matters  that  God 
seems  to  be  mismanaging,  and  undertake  to 
set  them  right  ! ' 

These  again  are  surely  '  swelling  words  ' 
— may  we  add  '  of  vanity  '  ? 

1  Unquestionably  war  is  immoral.  But  so 
1  ikewise  is  the  violence  used  in  the  execution 
of  justice ;  so  is  all  coercion.  Ethical  law  is  as 
certainly  broken  by  the  judicial  authorities  as 
by  those  of  a  defensive  army.  .  .  .  The  do- 
ings of  the  battle-field  merely  exhibit  in  a 
concentrated  form  that  immorality  which  is 
inherent  in  government  and  attaches  to  all  its 
functions.  What  is  so  manifest  in  its  mili- 
tary acts  is  true  of  its  civil  acts,  that  it  uses 
wrong  to  put  down  wrong.' 

Is  it  intended  as  a  figure  of  speech,  or 
does  Mr.  Spencer  mean  it  plainly  and  apart 
from  all  hyperbole,  as  his  italics  would  sug- 
gest, when  be  declares  '  that,  in  establishing 
any  religion,  a  government  does  claim  to  be 
infallible  scarcely  needs  proof  ' !  It  is  not 
the  part  of  this  Review  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  religious  establishments  by  the  State ; 
but  as  little  is  it  in  accordance  with  its 
principles  to  sympathise  with  a  treatment  of 
the  question  in  this  style.  It  might  pass 
for  clever  derision  of  Church  establish- 
ments by  a  smart  partisan  to  ask — '  After 
centuries  of  Church  culture,  has  Christianity 
got  so  little  root  in  men's  hearts  that  bnt 
for  government  watering-pots  it  must  wither 
away  ! '  But  it  would  be  just  about  as  rea- 
sonable (the  question  of  taste  being  set 
aside  altogether),  and  about  as  much  to  the 

Eurpose,  when  Mr.  Spencer  invites  any  of 
is  friends  to  dinner,  to  inquire  if  he 
thought  they  would  die  of  inanition  but  for 
his  officious  hospitality?  Such  a  style  of 
address  may  be  effective  rhetoric  for  a  po- 
pular platform,  but  is  not  the  sober,  re- 
strained, and  scrupulously  exact  language  of 
Philosophy. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  such 
instances  as  these  are  referred  to  for  the 
sake  of  indicating  a  tone  and  tendency  of 
the  author's  mind,  rather  than  for  any  im- 
portance they  may  have  in  themselves,  or 
for  any  essential  bearing  they  may  individ- 
ually have  on  his  system.  One  more  refer- 
ence of  this  kind  we  shall  make  to  a  parti- 
ality and  exaggeration  of  statement  that 
amounts  almost  to  wayward  perversity,  and 
affords  at  the  same  time  a  transition  to  the 
feature  next  to  be  alluded  to— inconsistency. 
That  mere  instruction  will  not  prevent  crime 
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is  what  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
education  will  not  dispute.  But  so  intent 
is  Mr.  Spencer  on  proving  that  too  much  re- 
liance and  hope  are  placed  on  such  a  means 
of  human  improvement,  that  he  not  only 
ascribes  a  belief  in  its  boundless  efficacy  to 
its  advocates  indiscriminately,  but  goes  the 
length  cf  almost,  if  not  altogether,  arguing 
that  it  is  no  means  at  all  to  such  an  end, 
but  is  on  the  contrary  obstructive  and  per- 
nicious. The  full  impression  of  his  argu- 
ment cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  quotation, 
for  it  extends  over  pages  in  the  chapter  on 
'  National  Education,'  and  the  same  theme 
is  enlarged  on  with  even  more  extreme  one- 
sldeness  and  intensified  sophistry  in  'The 
Study  of  Sociology, — Preparation  in  Psy- 
chology.' '  What  is  the  root-notion,'  he  asks, 
in  the  latter,  '  common  to  Secularists  and 
Denominational  ists,  but  the  notion  that 
spread  of  knowledge  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  bettering  behaviour  t '  Delete  the 
definite  article  which  makes  '  one  thing ' 
exclusively  needful,  and  this  may  he  true. 
In  the  former,  he  asserts :  '  So  far  from 
proving  that  morality  is  increased  by  edu- 
cation, the  facta  prove,  if  anything,  the  re- 
verse ;'  and  in  confirmation  of  that  state- 
ment he  cites  reports  from  prison  chaplains, 
government  returns,  newspaper  articles,  and 
authors  English  and  Continental.  Even  on 
certain  admissions  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument itself,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  re- 
argue its  conclusions.  But  it  is  not  now 
our  purpose  to  discuss  the  point,  but  merely 
to  call  attention  to  the  tortuous  uses  Mr. 
Spencer  sometimes  makes  of  elaborately 
marshalled  facts  and  compiled  statistics. 

'  We  smile,'  he  assuresus,  '  when  told  that 
savages  consider  writing  as  a  kind  of  magic; 
and  we  laugh  at  (he  story  of  the  negro  who 
hid  a  letter  uuder  a  stone  that  it  might 
not  inform  against  him  when  he  devoured  the. 
fruit  he  was  sent  with.  Yet  the  current  no- 
tions about  printed  information  betray  a  kin- 
dred delusion  :  a  kind  of  magical  efficacy  is 
ascribed  to  ideas  gained  through  artificial 
appliances,  as  compared  with  ideas  otherwise 
gained.' 

One  is  almost  tempted  in  irritation  at 
such  perversity  to  ask :  Why,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  foster,  or  at  least 
gratify,  this  delusion  by  his  own  contribu- 
tions to  '  printed  information'  ?  The  ground 
of  all  this  tirade  against  education  is  that 
1  behaviour  is  not  determined  by  knowledge, 
but  by  emotion.'  Hence  '  whatever  moral 
benefit  ran  be  effected  by  education,  must 
be  effected  by  an  education  which  is  emo- 
tional rather  than  perceptive.'  With  what 
astonishment,  then,  may  we  read  his  sar- 
casm,  when,  in  opposition   to   his   views, 
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feeling  is  appealed  to  as  the  regulator  of  our 

actions. 

'  The  same  pica  [viz.,  feeling]  has  been 
urged  in  defence  of  a  thousand  absurdities, 
and  if  valid  in  one  case  is  equal);  so  in  all 
others.  Should  a  traveller  in  the  East  inquire 
of  a  Turk  why  women  in  his  country  conceal 
their  faces,  lie  would  be  told  that  for  them  to 
go  unveiled  would  be  considered  indecent, 
would  offend  tbe  feelings  of  the  spectators. 
Id  Russia,  female  voices  are  never  heard  in 
church,  women  not  being  thought  worthy 
'■to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  presence 
of  men,"  and  the  disregard  of  this  regulation 
would  be  censured  as  an  outrage  upon  public 
feeling.  There  was  a  time  in  France  when 
men  were  so  enamoured  of  ignorance  [would 
Mr.  Spencer  wish  to  restore  its  reign,  that  he 
so  satirizes  the  strenuous  efforts  to  conquer 
both  the  admiration  and  the  existence  of  ig- 
norance '( |,  that  a  lady  who  pronounced  any 
but  tbe  commonest  words  correctly,  was 
blushed  for  by  her  companions  ;  a  tolerable 
proof  that  people's  feelinga  then  blamed  in  a 
woman  that  literateness  which  it  is  now 
thought  a  disgrace  for  her  to  be  without.  In 
China,  cramped  feet  are  essential  to  female 
refinement ;  and  so  strong  is  the  feeling  in  this 
matter,  that  a  Chinese  will  not  believe  that 
an  Englishwoman  who  walks  naturally  can 
be  one  of  a  superior  class.  It  was  once  held 
unfeminine  for  a  lady  to  write  a  book,  and 
no  donbt  those  who  thought  it  so  would  have 
quoted  feelings  in  support  of  their  opinion. 
Yet,  with  facts  like  these  on  every  hand,  peo- 
ple assume  that  the  enfranchisement  of  wo- 
men cannot  be  right,  because  it  is  repugnant 
to  their  feeling*.' 

So  little  is  feeling,  sentiment,  emotion,  im- 
pulse, to  be  trusted  ;  and  yet  it  is  from  feel- 
ing, not  knowledge,  wc  must  look  for  any 
improvement  in  conduct.  But  it  will  be 
answered,  There  are  feelings  that  arc  right 
and  feelings  that  are  wrong,  and  the  im- 
provement in  conduct  is  to  be  secured  by 
cdncation  of  the  feelings.  And  what, 
pray,  is  to  guide  us  in  this  process — feeling 
or  knowledge,  impulse  or  reason,  emotion 
or  enlightenment !  '  Rational  action  alone 
can  be  moral,1  it  has  been  truly  said,  '  for  it 
can  distinguish  its  objects.'  This,  indeed, 
in  another  connection,  and  when  it  suits  his 
immediate  purpose,  Mr.  Spencer  himself 
not  only  admits,  but  insists  on.  Referring 
to  a  certain  school  of  moralists,  lie  says, 
'Confounding  the  functions  of  feeling  and 
reason,  they  required  a  sentiment  to  do  that 
which  should  have  been  left  to  the  intellect. 
They  were  right  in  believing  that  there  ex- 
ists some  governing  instinct  generating  in 
os  an  approval  of  certain  actions  we  call 
good  and  a  repugnance  to  certain  others  .we 
call  bad.  But  tney  were  not  right  in  as- 
suming such  instinct  to  be  capable  of  intui- 
tively solving  every  ethical  problem    sub- 


mitted to  it.  To  suppose  this  was  to  suji- 
pose  that  moral  sense  could  supply  the 
place  of  logic'  That  feeling  furnishes  mo- 
tive power  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  knowledge  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  appetency  need  not  be  insisted  on.  But 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  one  side  only  of  the  question 
is,  for  the  time,  contemplated,  and  that,  not 
merely  to  the  postponement  of  the  other, 
but  to  its  exclusion  and  denial. 

Of  his  proneness  to  contradict  himself  or 
shift  his  ground  many  examples  might  be 
presented,  but  our  space  compels  us  to  limit 
our  selection  to  a  few.  He  himself  notices, 
and  attempts  to  explain  away,  the  inconsis- 
tency of  admitting  the  possibility — nmeh 
more  the  need — of  government,  and  of  de- 
voting several  long  chapters  to  settle  its  con- 
stitution and  function,  in  the  exposition  of 
a  system  of  perfect  social  morality,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  which  declare  gov- 
ernment to  be  an  immoral  and  imperfect  in- 
stitution. This  is  too  palpable  to  be  enlarg- 
ed on.  Nor  can  it  be  evaded  by  reducing 
government,  as  he  proposes,  to  a  condition 
of  passivity  and  fence  in  which  morality  can 
'tolerate  it; '  for  he  declares  even  '  the  vio- 
lence used  in  the  execution  of  justice  is  im- 
moral,' which  nevertheless  if  government 
falls  to  secure,  it  is  useless  and  can  find  no 
justification  whatever,  and  that  '  immorality 
is  inherent  in  government,  and  attaches  to 
all  its  functions.' 

Morality  and  rectitude  he  repeatedly 
speaks  of  in  most  forcible  language  as  fixed 
and  unbending,  yet  there  are  few  things 
that  in  his  hands  vary  their  aspects  more. 
In  one  place  wc  have  this  definition  :  'Mo- 
rality is  a  code  of  rules  proper  for  the  guid- 
ance of  humanity  in  its  highest  conceivable 
perfection.'  But  in  previous  pages  ho  has 
described  tightness  to  be  the  judgments, 
immediate  or  deduced,  that  are  excited  re- 
flcxly  in  the  intellect  by  desire  towards  cer- 
tain actions.  'Every  feeling  i3  accompa- 
nied by  a  sense  of  tho  Tightness  of  those 
actions  which  give  it  gratification,  tends  to 
generate  convictions  that  things  are  good  or 
tad,  according  as  they  bring  to  it  pleasure 
or  pain.'  Now  this  conviction,  these  judg- 
ments, must  ever  be  in  direct  relation  to  the 
desires  of  which  they  are  the  reflex,  the  off- 
spring, and  consequently  must  ever  be  in 
harmony  with  the  existing  average  humani- 
ty, instead  of  with  an  ideally  and  as  yet 
never  attained  perfect  state  of  humanity. 
Morality  cannot  both  be  placed  on  the  level 
of  human  feeling  and  judgment  existing  at 
any  given  time,  and  also  identified  with  per- 
fection in  human  conduct  Once  more  the 
position  is  shifted,  and  the  '  abstractedly 
right  comes  to  mean  not  what  our  desires, 
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in  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  actions  dic- 
tate, and  the  relative  Bense  or  judgment  ap- 
proves,' but '  what  we,  in  some  way  or  other, 
perceive  to  be  tbe  established  arrangements 
of  Divine  rule.' 

Of  the  application  of  his  '  First  Principle,' 
by  which  actions  may  be  classified  into  law- 
ful and  unlawful,  he  affirms  generally  : — 

'  Difficulties  may  now  and  then  occur  in  the 

Eerformance  of  this  process.  We  shall,  per- 
aps,  occasionally  find  ourselves  unable  to 
decide  whether  a  given  action  docs  or  does 
not  trespass  against  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 
But  such  an  admission  by  no  means  implies 
any  defect  in  that  law.  It  merely  implies 
human  incapacity.'  Accordingly  'the  right 
of  property  in  idena1  is  recognised  as  subject 
to  a  qualification  '  which  it  seems  difficult 
and  even  impossible  to  specify  definitely.  The 
laws  of  patent  and  copynght  express  this  qua- 
lification by  confining  the  inventor's  or  auth- 
or's privilege  within  a  certain  term  of  years. 
But  in  what  way  the  length  of  that  term  may 
be  found  with  correctness  there  is  no  saying. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  already  pointed  out, 
such  a  difficulty  does  not  in  the  least  militate 
against  tbe  right  itself.' 

"When,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  liber- 
ty of  action  and  extent  of  rights  should  vary 
with  worth  and  the  power  of  using  them, 
the  reverse  conclusion  is  drawn,  for  the  rea- 
son that  relative  merits  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, though  that  ia  only  another  in- 
stance of  human  incapacity.  It  is  also 
maintained  that  the  rights  of  women  are 
equal  to  those  of  men,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  by  how  much  they  differ. 

'What  is  the  exact  ratio  between  the  le- 
gitimate claims  of  the  two  sexes  1  How  shall 
we  tell  which  rights  arc  common  to  both,  and 
where  those  of  the  male  exceed  those  of  the 
female  1  Who  can  show  us  a  scale  that  will 
serve  for  the  Apportionment  ?  .  .  .  Some 
principle  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things  has 
to  be  found  by  which  they  may  be  scientifi- 
cally decided — decided  not  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, but  in  some  definite,  philosophical 
way.  If  not,  there  remains  no  alternative 
but  that  the  rights  of  women  are  equal  with 
those  of  men.' 

So  of  children,  whose  rights  must  also  be 
held  to  be  equal  to  those  of  men,  for  the 
double  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine when  a  child  ceases  to  be  a  child  and 
becomes  a  man,  and  that  while  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  children  have  some  rights,  else  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  rob,  enslave,  or  even 
murder  a  child  ;  it  is  impossible  '  to  draw 
the  line,  to  explain,  to  define.' 

'  Shall  the  youth  be  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  humanity  when  the  pitch  of  his  voice 
sinks  an  octave  t  or  when  he  begins  to 
shave  ?  or  when  he  ceases  growing  ?  or  when 
he  can  lift  a  hundredweight  ?  Are  we  to  adopt 
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the  test  of  age,  of  stature,  of  weight,  of 
strength,  or  virility,  or  of  intelligence  > 
.  .  .  What  rights  are  common  to  children 
and  adults,  and  why  t  Where  do  the  rights 
of  adults  exceed  those  of  children,  and  why  i? 
And  the  answers  to  these  queries  must  be 
drawn,  not  from  considerations  of  expedien- 
cy, but  from  the  original  constitution  of 
things. 'J 

Again,  the  absolute  freedom  of  speech- 
and  of  the  press  must  not  be  in  any  way 
limited  by  considerations  of  what  may  bo 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  '  security  and 
a  sense  of  security.'  If  such  consideration k 
are  to  have  weight, 

'  Where  shall  the  cares  of  the  statesman  end  t 
Must  he  listen  to  the  apprehensions  of  every 
hypochondriac,  in  whose  morbid  imagination 
reform  is  pictured  as  a  grim  ogre  of  anthro- 
pophagous propensities,  with  pikes  for  claws 
and  guillotines  for  teeth  J  If  not,  why  not  ? 
.  .  .  Old  women  of  both  sexes,  working  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  great  tribulation  over 
the  terrihle  vaticinations  of  a  "  Standard  "  or 
the  waitings  of  a  "  Herald,"  would  fain  have 
put  down  the  Free  Trade  propaganda;  and 
if  their  "sense  of  security"  had  been  duly 
consulted,' they  should  have  had  their  way. 
Religious  disabilities,  too,  ought,  for  the  like 
reason,  to  have  been  still  maintained,  for  the 
proposal  to  repeal  them  was  productive  of  ex- 
treme consternation  to  multitudes  of  weak- 
minded  people.  .  .  .  And  therefore  the  au- 
thorities ought  to  have  stopped  the  movement 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  by  gagging  all  its 
advocates,  fettering  its  press,  and  preventing 
its  meetings.  It  ia  useless  to  say  that  these 
are  exaggerations,  and  that  the  alarms  of  ner- 
vous valetudinarians  or  foolish  bigots  are  to 
be  disregarded.  If  the  feara  of  ahundred  are 
not  to  be  attended  to,  why  those  of  a  thou- 
sand) If  not  those  of  a  thousand,  why  those 
of  ten  thousand  ?  How  shall  the  line  be 
drawn  ?  Where  is  the  requisite  standard  ( 
Who  shall  tell  when  the  sense  of  insecurity 
has  become  general  enough  to  merit  respect  ? 
Is  it  to  be  when  the  majority  participate  in 
it?  If  so,  who  shall  decide  when  tliey  do 
this  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  appre- 
hensions must  be  reasonable  ones.  Good ; 
but  who  is  to  determine  whether  they  are  so 
or  not  J  Where  is  the  pope  who  shall  give 
an  infallible  judgment  on  such  a  matter  1 ' 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  of  these  and  other 
cases,  is  it  necessary  to  give  a  precise  and 
:-ifallible  judgment,'  any  more  tlian  in  the 

ises  of  copyright  and  patents 3  Of  those 
may  it  not  be  said  no  less  than  of  these,  or 
else  of  these  quite  as  little  as  of  those, — '  In 
what  way  the  length  of  term' — the  exact 
definition — '  may  be  found  with  correctness, 
there  is  no  saying.  In  the  mean  lime  audi 
ilty  docs  not  in  the  least  militate 
against  the  right  itself '  f  Every  case  in 
question  surely  falls  unAer  the  classification 

.ctiona   into    lawful    and    unlawful,'    and 
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»hat  is  affirmed  of  all  in  general  applies  to 
each  in  particular,  viz.,  that  the  admission 
that  to  find  ourselves  unable  to  decide 
nhether  a  given  action  is  lawful  or  unlawful, 
merely  implies  human  incapacity.  In  some 
nf  the  passages  cited,  the  expenditure  of 
rhetoric  is  perhaps  rather  needless,  except  in 
•wing  to  conceal  from  both  author  and 
reader  that  the  same  kind  of  facts  are  at  one 
time  adduced  as  a  valid  objection,'  and  at 
another  set  aside  as  invalid  in  that  relation, 
according  to  convenience  rather  than  consis- 

In consistencies  in  details,  blemishes  though 
they  ever  must  be  reckoned  in  any  work  of 
reasoned  thought,  are  not  always  without  a 
value.  They  serve  to  remind  the  reader 
that  there  arc  more  aspects  of  the  subject 
possible,  and  even  plausible,  than  the  one 
tbat  is  in  the  main  being  enforced  on  his 
acceptance  ;  they  tend  to  rouse  the  mind 
from  that  state  of  passive  receptivity  and 
acquiescence  apt  to  supervene  in  following 
the  train  of  argument  pursued  by  a  persua- 
sive and  powerful  writer,  and  stimulate  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  and  more  active- 
ly to  sift  the  arguments  and  scrutinise  the 
positions  and  course  of  his  guide.  On  the 
part  of  the  author  himself,  if  they  imply  a 
certain  want  of  consequentially  and  insis- 
tency of  judgment,  they  indicate  at  the  same 
time  a  mind  not  so  wholly  possessed  by  its 
own  ideas  as  to  be'  practically  blind  to  as- 
pects of  the  subject,  which  naturally  present 
themselves,  if  not  veiled  by  prepossessions, — 
an  openness  and  impartiality  of  vision  which 
are  one  of  the  first  requirements  in  a  thinker 
and  a  teacher.  Such  incongruities,  more- 
iter,  often  lie  on  the  surface,  nay,  are  almost 

,  extraneous,  and  do  not  affect  the  main  line 
"f  argument,  or,  though  vitiating  the  rea- 
«ns,  leave  the  opinions  and  conclusions  un- 
touched. Examples  of  such  are  to  be  met 
with  in  '  Social  Statics.' 

But  there  arc  discrepancies  of  another 
sort  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  prone — dis- 
cords that  arc  not  superficial,  but  radical. 
They  are  not  perceptible  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, or  in  the  segments  taken  severally,  but 
break  out  at  the  centre,  and  become  appa- 
rent when  the  attempt  is  made  to  realise  the 
rmemhU  as  a  coalescent  and  consentient 
whole.  In  each  department,  for  the  time 
being,  he  holds  to  his  grip  with  the  tenacity 
if  a  mastiff,  and  applies  his  principles  then 
in  hand  with  an  unflinching  rigour  and  thor- 
oughness which  are  only  equalled  by  the 
dexterity  and  clearness  ;  and  if  ho  does  not 
shrink  from  following  out  his  path  to  the 
utmost,  ho  generally  justifies  his  confidence 
by  the  large  measure  of  apparent  succes 
lie  view  never  changes ;  bis  course  nev 
VOL.  win.  B — 2 
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bends;  from  the  position  assumed  he  pro- 
ceeds, unhaltiug  and  without  deviation,  right 
to  the  end,  fearless  of  the  issue.  In  an- 
ler  section  and  from  another  standpoint  a 
lilar  process  is  conducted  with  like  strin- 
gency and  precision,  and  no  also  it  may  be 
with  others.  Each  for  the  time  occupies 
the  field  of  new  exclusively,  but  is  also  in 
its  turn  removed  and  shut  out  in*  favour  of 
its  successor.  Tbe  final  task,  however,  of 
uniting  and  harmonising  the  various  prov- 
inces into  one  empire  of  thought,  gov- 
erned by  one  supreme  and  central  authori- 
ty, is  overlooked,  and  the  result  is,  they  will 
not  cohere,  sometimes  not  even  suffer  each 
other's  presence.  Each  apart  seems  won- 
drous fair  and  firm,  but  together  they  fail  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  perfect,  homogene- 
ous, indivisible  whole.  They  jar,  and  in  their 
very  freeness  from  flaw  none  is  crushed,  but 
all  are  mutually  neutralised.  Mr.  Spencer 
maintains,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  human  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  tbat  the  truest  and  most  wor- 
thy object  of  worship  is  an  unknown  God  ; 
but  claims,  on  the  other,  such  acquaintance 
with  the  Divine  mind  and  intention  as  to 
ground  his  whole  moral  system  on  the  '  cre- 
ative purpose'  Now  he  asserts  tbat  '  man 
obeys  the  law  of  indefinite  variation.  Ilis 
circumstances  are  ever  altering,  and  he  is 
ever  adapting  himself  to  them.'  '  The  social 
state  is  a  necessity.  The  conditions  of 
greatest  happiness  under  that  state  are  fixed. 
Our  characters  are  the  only  things  not  fixed.' 
Anou  he  recognises  '  essential  elements  in 
the  nature  of  each  man,  and  necessary  feel- 
ings, before  which  conventional  circum- 
stances must  give  way.'  Again,  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  '  Social  Statics'  is  the 
doctrine  tliat  man  originally  was  anti-social, 
selfish,  solitary,  predatory,  phitocidal,  and 
that  it  was  '  by  the  increase  of  population 
the  social  state  was  necessitated :'  and  yet 
he  acknowledges  '  some  natural  affinity  in 
its  [society's]  members  for  such  a  union ; 
that  the  characteristics  exhibited  by  beings 
in  an  associated  state  cannot  arise  from  the 
accident  of  combination,  but  must  be  the 
consequences  of  certain  inherent  properties 
of  the  beings  themselves ;'  that  '  the  gather- 
ing together  may  call  out  these  characteris- 
tics, but  evidently  does  not  produce  them  ;' 
and  that  there  are  '  seeds  of  civilisation  ex- 
isting in  aboriginal  man.'  In  fact,  so  expli- 
cit, so  sharp  is  the  contradiction  in  respect 
to  this  last  point,  that  there  may  he  ground 
for  raising  the  question,  whether  the  principle 
be  holds  by  is  that  primitive  humanity  was 
really  quite  antisocial,  or  veritably  social  at 
bottom,  though  imperfectly  or  rather  impli- 
citly  so, — or  whether,  indeed,   it  be  not 
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sometimes    the    one    and    sometimes    the 

The  explanation  apparently  is,  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  not  reached  the  true  centre,  and 
works  from  points  too  near  the  surface,  so 
that  though  the  arcs  he  describes  appear  ac- 
curate within  certain  limits,  they  are  seen 
when  extended  to  intersect  and  bar  each 
other  instead  of  melting  into  the  confluent 
and  harmonious  curvature  of  a  line  of  Truth. 
It  has  been  said  of  works  of  art  that  they 
require  to  be  fused  in  the  mind  of  their 
creator ;  not  riveted,  nor  even  welded  to- 
gether :  every  element  must  have  been  held 
in  fusion  in  the  heat  of  the  imagination. 
Must  not  philosophy  pass  through  a  similar 
process  in  the  crucible  of  the  reason  i  But 
this  is  a  process  Mr.  Spencer's  speculations 
have  not  been  sufficiently  subjected  to. 
Philosophically  ho  is  a  riveter — and  a  rare 
workman  at  the  craft ;  nay,  nt  times,  by 
the  deftness  and  persistence  of  his  stroke 
he  may  succeed  in  welding  sundry  pieces 
of  his  material ;  but  he  is  not  a  founder. 
His  thought  wants  solidarity.  This  de- 
fect is  not  peculiar  to  the  book  with  which 
om  attention  U  specially  concerned,  but 
is  apparent  in  the  author's  works  gener- 
ally :  it  belongs  to  the  man,  and  not  to 
any  individual  performances.  A  critic 
of  the  '  Principles  of  Psychology '  has 
very  lucidly  and  forcibly  exposed  its  pres- 
ence in  that  division  of  his  system  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  showed  that  the  author's  oat- 
look  is  materialistic,  idealistic,  and  dualistic 
by  turns. 

'  Mr.  Spencer's  system,'  says  the  writer  al- 
luded to,  *  bos  the  incurable  defect  of  funda- 
mental incoherence  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  not  a 
system  at  all  ;  it  is  a  composition  of  frag- 
ments belonging  to  different  systems.  Host 
of  the  different  points  of  view,  principles, 
and  methods  that  are  now  competing  and 
conflicting  in  the  arena  of  philosophical  dis- 
cnasion  appear  to  have  been  unreservedly 
adopted — each  in  its  turn — in  one  part  or 
other  of  Mr.  Spencer's  exposition.  Nor  yet 
can  we  call  him  an  Eclectic,  for  an  Eclectic 
means  to  reconcile  the  different  methods  that 
he  combines,  whereas  Mr.  Spencer  has  not 

Etrceived  the  need  of  any  reconciliation. 
at,  again,  in  speaking  of  his  system  as  inco- 
herent, we  must  not  be  understood  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  js  ever  vague  or 
confused.  In  fact  it  is  just  the  clearness  and 
precision,  even  the  boldness  and  originality, 
with  which  he  expounds  each  principle  in  its 
own  place,  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 

Eursues  each  method  for  a  certain  stage  of 
is  course,  that  presents  his  incoherence  in 
the  clearest  form,  and  brings  the  reader's  be- 
wilderment to  its  height  .  .  .  The  truth 
is,  that  though  Mr.  Spencer's  mind  is  so  far 
eminently  philosophical  that  it  is  always  stri- 
ving after  universality  of  view  and  complete- 


ness of  synthesis,  in  another  sense  it  shows 
signs  of  an  imperfect  philosophical  (or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  dialectical)  train- 
ing. He  has  laboured  much  to  penetrate  and 
inform  with  general  ideas  the  large  masses  of 
fact  accumulated  by  empirical  observation  ; 
but  he  has  not  laboured  equally  at  the  more 
delicate,  though  not  more  difficult,  task  of 
harmonising  the  different  aspects  of  his  own 
fundamental  notions,  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  varying  relations  in  the  different 
parts  of  bis  system.'* 

We  shall  mention  only  one  more  mental 
proclivity.  It  might  almost  half -fancifully 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  instinctive  effort 
to  control  the  operation  or  to  neutralise  the 
effects  of  the  one  last  alluded  to.  As  if  to 
hold  all  together  and  to  insure  consistency, 
there  seems  an  aim  to  make  the  same 
thought — and  in  the  same  form — run  right 
through.  All  shall  be  made  connected  and 
sequent  by  hanging  all  on  a  central  stem, 
like  beads  on  a  string.  What  we  refer  to  is 
no  donbt  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
generalisation — a  principle  essential  to  all 
scientific  thought,  and  indeed  to  all  advance 
in  knowledge  beyond  merely  rudimentary 
stages.  But  it  is  hardly  a  fair  or  legitimate 
application  of  it.  It  is  a  tendency  to  seek 
an  interpretation  of  the  higher  in  the  lower, 
and  to  impose  upon  the  former  the  terms  of 
the  latter. 

There  is,  it  may  be,  some  connection  be- 
tween Mr.  Spencer's  procedure  in  this  re- 
port and  his  leading  conceptions  of  Evolu- 
tion, in  which  the  more  complex  and  affluent 
is  ever  made  to  appear  to  be  but  the  sim- 
plest and  poorest  in  ampler  development'. 
substantially  and  genetically  the  same,  only 
moulded  under  advancing  conditions.  This 
scientific  idea  he  seems  so  filled  and  possessed 
with,  that  it  utterly  dominates  his  thought 
and  determines  its  character.  It  is  thus  that 
he  attempts  to  apply  the  laws  and  concep- 
tions, which  are  found  to  be  a  more  or  less 
adequate  rendering  of  those  modes  of  exist- 
ence which  suggested  them,  as  no  less  trac, 
in  all  their  rigidity  and  limitation,  to  other 
modes.  Instead  of  construing  high  and  Ion 
alike  by  the  great  containing  thought  which 
is  partially  manifested  in  each,  he  seize* 
upon  the  fragmentary  and  limited  expression 
which  the  simplest  and  humblest  can  yield, 
and  would  reduce  all  else  to  varieties  and 
modifications  of  that  Thought  is  vital,  and 
lends  itself  to  every  grade  and  condition. 
But  to  take  it  in  the  stiff  mould  and  limita- 
tion of  one  condition,  especially  the  less  ele- 
vated, and  thrust  that  upon  all  others,  r» 
their  type  and  spirit,  is  to  do  violence  to 
nature  in   her   infinite  modulations.     That 
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the  law  of  any  one  province  has  its  analogy 
in  others  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  the  for- 
mula obtained  by  study  of  tbc  one  will  not, 
even  in  the  most  abstract  terms,  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  other.  The  great  central 
troth  that  underlies  and  animates  all,  when 
we  attain  to  it,  can  alone,  with  its  living  and 
elastic  capabilities,  do  that 

Nor  is  it  a  quite  satisfactory  answer  to 
ray  that,  inasmuch  as  the  higher  provinces 
embrace  the  elements  of  the  lower,  the  prin- 
ciples regulative  here  must,  so  far  as  these 
■ante  factors  go,  rule  there  also.  This 
might  be  true  if  we  really  knew  the  principle. 
Bat  by  investigation  of  limited  spheres  we 
can  obtain  only  proximate  expressions  of 
the  principle — expressions  which,  in  greater 
spheres,  the  presence  of  the  higher  constitu- 
ents mnst  temper  and  modify.  It  would  be 
s  rash  and  unwise  obtrusion  of  conceptions 
appropriate  to  one  sphere  into  another  and 
superior,  were  we  to  conclude  that  the  for- 
mola  for  evil  and  injury,  so  far  as  material 
and  inanimate  things  are  concerned,  must  also 
be  the  law  of  evil  and  detriment  to  man,  on 
the  ground  that  material  existence  and  an- 
imal  life  enter  into  bis  composition.  Fot 
what  is  most  essential,  what  chiefly  makes 
htm  man,  introduces  new  elements  into  the 
problem,  and  the  conditions  of  what  is  most 
characteristic  must  tint  only  modify,  but 
may  override,  those  of  what  is  accidental, 
temporary,  or  subordinate.  Amputation 
would  be  fatal  to  a  limb,  but  might  bo  salu- 
tary, or  even  necessary,  to  the  life  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  The  higher  considera- 
tions must  therefore  not  Only  be  taken  into 
account,  but  must  prevail.  The  physically 
good  may  be  the  morally  and  spiritually 
bad,  and  that  which  is  right  for  the  body 
may  be  wrong  for  the  soul.  It  would  bo 
nearer  the  truth  to  reverse  the  order  of  con- 
sideration, to  read  the  lower  in  the  light  of 
the  higher,  and  seek  the  law  for  all  in  that 
which  answers  to  the  supreme  and  complete, 
which  might  then  be  untrue  or  inappropriate 
only  in  proving,  as  regards  some  of  its  bear- 
ings, simply  non-effective  in  more  limited 
cases,  where  they  conld  find  no  application. 
As  Professor  Frohschammer  says  of  Darwin- 
ism : — '  Even  supposing  that  man  really  had 
his  origin  in  this  universal  natural  process, 
he  most  not  be  regarded  as  the  mere  product 
of  eternal  matter  and  force,  but  as  the  real- 
isation and  revelation  of  the  original  idea  of 

humanity,  which  is  the  determining  princi- 
ple for  which  all  external  things  served  only 
ss  means.  Instead  of  making  man  the  pro- 
duct of  the  animal  world,  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  animal  world  is  evolved  from 
the  idea  of  humanity.' 
A  literal  and  unidealistic  extension  of  no- 
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tiona  beyond  their  native  province  is  nnphi- 
losophical  and  perilous  to  truth.  It  can  be 
pursued  only  in  disregard  of  the  new  facts — 
the  differentia  of  the  new  province  ;  and  the 
ynthesis  must  be  untrue  because  the  analy- 
sis is  incomplete. 

'  The  spirit  of  the  woods  and  hills, 

Of  all  of  life,  of  now,  of  yore, 
Its  function  jet  In  ma  fulfils  ; 

I  am  them  all — and  something  more.* 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  say  Mr.  Spencer 
seems  wonderfully  absolute  in  spirit  for  one 
who  wonld  disown  such  a  principle.  His 
method,  pbenomenalist  as  he  is,  is  subjec- 
tive, <2  priori  though  without  metaphysical 
basis,  deductive  ;  and  while  he  overwhelms 
us  with  examples  from  actual  life,  he  ap- 
proaches the  concrete  only  in  illustration 
after  he  has  developed  his  conclusions  from 
the  most  general  and  abstract  principles.  It 
is  well,  no  donbt,  that  in  corroboration  of 
his  results  be  should  liberally  addnce  argu- 
ments drawn  from  his  reading  of  fact  and 
history  ;  but  coming  in  the  wake,  instead 
of  in  advance,  of  the  propositions  they  arc 
summoned  to  support,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  shake  off  the  suspicion  that  these 
facts  may  have  been  selected  and  their  sig- 
nificance explained  in  the  light  of  a  foregone 
conclusion.  That  there  is  much  that  calls 
for  admiration  in  the  subtlety  of  his  analy- 
sis and  the  boldness  of  bis  unflinching  ap- 
plication of  results,  as  well  as  that  there  are 
valuable  and  weighty  truths  in  his  teach- 
ing, though  sometimes  it  may  be  partial  and 
exaggerated,  we  should  be  the  last  to  call 
in  question.  But  the  very  keenness  and 
ingenuityof  his  dialectic — though  sometimes 
as  narrow  and  partial  as  il  is  sharp  and 
clever — is  apt  to  captivate  and  mislead  him- 
self, no  less  than  to  enslave  his  readers  or 
to  startle  them  into  antagonism.  His  tone 
and  attitude  are  too  much  those  of  the 
doctrinaire  ;  and  in  the  application  of  a  high 
abstract  principle  be  sometimes  seems  to 
ignore  or  forget  patent  facts  or  obvious 
enough  considerations.  A  certain  flexibility 
of  mind  and  openness  to  receive  impressions 
is  no  less  important  in  the  student  of  science 
than  a  genius  for  divining  the  underlying 
principles  by  which  facts  are  connected  and 
explained,  and  it  is  in  that  direction  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's deficiency  appears  to  lie.  He  seems 
first  to  seize  his  principles  and  then  seek 
out  his  facta ;  and  there  is  in  snch  a  method 
a  danger  that  the  theoretic  principle  may  aet 
the  part  of  a  loadstone  among  the  facts,  and 
attract  those  of  them  only  which  have  affin- 
ity for  it,  and  that  whatever  will  not  range 
Itself  round  such  a  centre  may  be  denied  to 
be  fact,  and  denied  on  that  account  rather 
than  for  any  independent  evidence. 
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That  Law  reigns  in  the  social  sphere  as 
truly  and  completely  as  in  the  mechanical 
or  chemical,  is  a  prerequisite  admission  to 
his  subject :  otherwise  there  could  be  no  so- 
cial science.  But  his  notion  of  Law  is  too 
much  formed  on  the  materia)  and  physical 
type,  and  his  scientific  conceptions  are  ap- 
plied to  living  and  moral  beings  with  the 
same  directness  and  untempcred  rigidity  as 
to  stellar  masses  or  chemical  atoms,  without 
due  regard  to  the  variety,  subtlety,  and  com- 
plexity of  the  conditions, — of  which  he  is 
nevertheless  so  careful  to  remind  all  would- 
be  expediency  philosophers,  in  urging  the 
need  there  is  for  the  study  of  Sociology. 
Whether  in  mere  disregard  of  the  involved 
and  recondite  character  of  the  data'  he  has 
to  deal  with,  or- ^can  it  be! — in  the  belief 
that  they  r  '%  so  involved  and  recondite  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  light  and  direction 
from  their  study  till  they  arc  first  illumina- 
ted, he  ascends  to  what  he  considers  First 
Principles — which  the  data  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  suggested — and  thence  confers 
on  them  an  order  and  significance  they  do 
not  possess.  Retiring  into  the  region  of  the 
abstract,  he  becomes  so  pswerfully  and  ex- 
clusively possessed  by  a  scientific  concep- 
tion, once  firmly  apprehended,  as  to  over- 
look considerations  which  might  not  fail  to 
strike  a  mind  of  far  inferior  grasp,  and 
which,  while  not  invalidating  the  conclusion 
otherwise  arrived  at,  might  nevertheless 
point  to  a  rectified  form  of  the  truth  it  but 
imperfectly  expresses. 


Art.    II. — Among  the  Prophets. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  modern  progress 
to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  ancient  usage, 
many  customs,  superstitions,  and  festivals 
still  exist  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ,wblch,though  tittle  understood  by  those 
who  practise  and  celebrate  tbem,  are  really 


ea,  the  origin 
remotest  antiquity.  But  of  all  things  which 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time,,  and  resist 
the  inroads  of  modern  civilisation,  the  most 
imperishable  are  those  mystic  doctrines  and 
occult  sciences  which  pretend  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  secrets  of  futurity,  or  to 
,  reveal  to  mortal  eyes  the  unknown  and  in- 
visible world.  Science  may  profess  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  knowable  ;  it  may  demol- 
ish the  fabric  of  superstition  with  the  irre- 
sistible artillery  of  truth  ;  the  reason  may  be 
convinced,  and  man  may  smile  scornfully 
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at  the  credulity  of  his  forefathers,  and 
Pharisaically  rejoice  that  he  himself  is  free 
from  such  folly  ;  but  after  all  the  void  re- 
mains unfilled,  Ihc  spirit  still  yearns  to  know 
what  is  beyond  the  limit  of  material  per- 
ception, speculation  again  asserts  itself,  and 
sooner  or  later  superstition,  perhaps  insensi- 
bly, resumes  its  sway.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ' 
old  mystic  ideas  never  really  die  out,  but 
constantly  reappear,  often  in  a  modem  and 
commonplace  dress,  often  identifying 
themselves  with  the  very  results  of  that  sci- 
ence which  would  exterminate  them,  yet 
never  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
that  links  them  with  the  past.  The  history 
of  Freemasonry,  for  instance,  may  be  traced 
to  a  comparatively  modem  European  origin  ; 
its  ritual  and  legends  may  be  shown  to  be 
mere  piieen  de  manvfatture ;  the  stories  of 
its  existence  among  remote  tribes,  and  of  its 
boasted  antiquity,  may  be  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation ;  but  after  all  this 
merciless  analysis  there  is  a  residuum,  an 
unknown  quantity  connecting  it,  however 
slightly,  with  older  mysteries,  with  Alche- 
mists, Rosicrucians,  Templars,  Gnostics,  and 
then  by  an  easily  traceable  genealogy  with 
the  Eleusinian  and  Egyptian  mysteries  them- 
selves. But  if  these  remarks  are  true  of 
Europe,  where  progress  and  change  appear 
to  be  the  universal  law,'  with  how  much 
more  force  do  they  apply  to  the  East,  where 
centuries  do  not  alter  so  much  as  the  fashion 
of  a  head-dress  or  the  shape  of  a  water-jar  \ 
There  we  meet  with  habits  and  institutions 
which  can  be  proved  to  demonstration  to 
have  prevailed  unaltered  in  a  single  particu- 
lar from  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  which 
history  takes  congnisance. 

We  would  select  from  the  innumerable 
examples  which  the  East  affords  one  in- 
stance of  an  institution  which  exists  at  the 
present  day  in  the  Moslem  world,  and  which 
has  preserved  intact  the  traditions  and  prac- 
tices of  a  remote  antiquity.  We  allude  to 
the  institution  of  the  Dervish  orders  in  Islam, 
which  undoubtedly  represent  the  '  Schools 
of  the  Prophets '  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
the  Old  Testament;  for  both  are  ascetic  re- 
ligious orders,  both  workers  of  miracles, 
both  holding  public  tfaneM,  with  the  object 
of  exciting  religions  enthusiasm  by  music, 
dance,  and  song ;  and  both  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ecstasy  thus  attained,  uttering 
sentiments  and  pouring  forth  poetry  which 
claim  to  be  inspired.  It  may  be  objected 
that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
grand  denunciation  of  the  inspired  Jewish 
Prophets  and  the  quietist,  speculative  poetry 
of  the  Persian  Dervishes.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious reason  for  the  distinction.  The  Jews 
were  a  fierce,  warlike   people,  involved  in 
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one  continual  struggle  to  maintain  their  na- 
tionality and  independence.  Their  country 
was  tho  border-land  between  east  and  west, 
the  real  Herb  el  Qhazaw&t  (a  '  road  of 
raids'),  the  battle-field  of  nations  striving  for 
the  empire  of  the  world.  Judiea  was  never 
for  a  moment  secure,  for  if  enemies  from 
without  ceased  to  vex  the  land,  luxury  and 
carelessness  thieatened  it  from  within  ;  and 
nothing  could  save  the  Jewish  nation  bat  to 
maintain  inviolate  that  Constitution  which 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  God,  and 
the  key-stone  of  which  was  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  corruption  of  the  primi- 
tive simplicity,  the  safeguards  of  the  nation- 
al prosperity  were  weakened  or  destroyed. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Prophet  poured 
forth  passionate  verses,  and  denounced  the 
wrath  of  God  against  the  offending  people  I 
With  the  comparatively  modern  Dervishes 
of  Persia  nt  the  establishment  of  Islam  the 
case  was  different.  Persia's  grandeur  was  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  its  geographical  position 
removed  it  from  the  great  struggles  and  revo- 
lutions that  were  elsewhere  convulsing  socie- 
ty ;  its  national  religion  was'suppressed  if  not 
destroyed  ;  an  alien  faith  and  an  alien  people 
held  indisputable  sway.  There  was  no  scope 
for  political  agitation,  for  with  the  conquer- 
ors active  religion  and  active  politics  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  only  direc- 
tion, therefore,  left  for  national  enthusiasm 
was  to  seek  to  reconcile  the  new  state  of 
things  with  the  old.  The  factions  between 
the  parlizans  of  Ali  and  Omar,  which  divid- 
ed Islam  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career, 
offered  an  easy  point  of  departure,  and  the 
result  was  the  birth  of  a  system,  half  specu- 
lative philosophy  and  half  religious  dogma, 
which  presented  the  old  Persian  ideas  under 
the  garb  of  the  new  Arabian  creed.  Secret 
orders  were 'formed  to  perpetuate  and  ex- 
pound these  tenets,  and  from  this  amalga- 
mation of  Persian  theory  and  Semitic  prac- 
tice there  arose  a  new  race  of  prophets,  the 
Dervishes.  Unlike  their  Jewish  predeces- 
sors, however,  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the 
national  feelings,  but  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  appealing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  poetry  of  the  Dervishes  was  therefore 
of  necessity  wanting  in  vehemence  and 
grandeur,  but  what  it  lacks  in  this  respect  it 
makes  np  for  in  refined  and  lofty  concep- 
tions and  deep  emotions.  The  Jewish 
prophets  sought  to  attain  prophetical  faculty 
by  fasting  and  other  ascetic  performances  ; 
and,  like  the  Delphic  priestess,  uttered  their 
oracles  when  under  the  influence  of  frenzied 


some  by  agitation  of  the  body,  others  by  si- 
lent contemplation  and,  the  gentle  influences 
of  soft  and  calming  music.  Of  these  two 
classes,  the  Rifal  Dervishes  are  the  typical 
representatives  of  the  first ;  the  Mevlevi  of 
the  second.  European  travellers  have  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  uneuphonious  titles  of 
'  Howling  Dervishes '  and  '  Dancing  Der- 
vishes'  respectively. 

The  public  act  of  worship,  whether  per- 
formed by  the  Hifals  or  the  Mevlevis,  is 
called  tikr,  a  word  which  in  Arabic  means 
both  'mention'  and  '  remembrance,1  scilicet, 
of  the  name  of  God,  by  the  utterance  of 
which  the  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced. 
A  Turkish  writer  bas  well  defined  the  word 
zikr  as  '  the  union  of  the  heart  and  tongue  in 
invoking  the  name  of  the  Deity.'  Wo  need 
not  point  out  the  profound  reverence  with 
which  the  Holy  Name  is  regarded  by  the 
Jews,northe  miraculous  powers  attributed  by 
them  to  the  knowledge  or  utterance  of  it,  as 
another  point  °f  resemblance  between  the 
two  systems. 

The  zikr,  as  practised  by  the  Rif&Is,  com- 
mences by  the  Dervishes  present  forming  a 
kind  of  profession,  and  respectfully  salut- 
ing the  sheikh  or  chief  of  the  order,  as  well 
as  the  tablet  6n  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  founder,  after  which  they  take  their 
seats  in  a  circle  and  chant  the  Tekbfr  (i.e., 
the  words  Alldhu  akbar),  and  the  Fatiha, 
or  opening  chapter  of  the  Goran.  The 
sheikh  then  repeats  many  times  in  succes- 
sion the  formula,  la  ildha  UVAlldk, '  there  is 
no  god  but  God  ;'  and  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formers respond  by  incessantly  crying 
'  Allah  !'  rocking  themselves  backwards  and 
forwards  as  they  pronon nee  the  word. 

Next  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  in— - 
sung  by  an  officer  who  stands  to  the  right 
of  the  sheikh  ;  the  Dervishes  stand  up ; 
their  motions  become  more  violent,  and  the 
words  ya  Allah,  ya  kit,  are  repeated  with 
more  vehemence  than  before.  Asthey  become 
more  excited,  one  of  the  number  steps  into 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  leading  their  move- 
ments to  the  cadence  of  a  kind  of  anthem, 
called  an  Udki,  which  is  chanted  the  while. 
The  religious  fun  now  grows  fast  and  furi- 
ous, the  performers  take  off  their  turbans, 
and,  still  keeping  in  a  circle,  take  close  or- 
der, press  their  arms  and  shoulders  together, 
and  in  that  position  make  tho  circuit  of  the 
hall.  All  this  time  they  continue  their  howl- 
ing*, spring  altogether  from  the  ground,  rock 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards  till  their 
long  hair  sweeps  the  floor  behind  and  before 
them,  and,  in  tine,  behave  as  we  might  ex- 
pect a  party  of  Colney  Hatch  incurables  to 
do  if  addressed  when  drunk  by  a  sensational 
preacher.     But  as  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
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endurance  even  under  the  intoxication  of  re- 
ligious excitement,  the  climax  is  soon  reach- 
ed ;  a  certain  number  reach  the  ecstatic, 
rather  epileptic  state,  and  the  zikr  is  co 
plete.  The  effect  of  these  exhibitions  is  very 
contagious,  and  spectators  are  often  so  vio- 
lent! v  affected  as  to  be  drawn  by  an  irresiati 
blc  impulse  to  take  part  in  them. 

It  is  during  the  last  stage  of  violent,  ma 
niacal  excitement,  that  the  feats  of  glass 
and  fire  and  snake-eating,  cutting  the  body 
with  knives,  &c,  in  which  some  orders  in- 
dulge, are  performed.  The  dance  above  de- 
scribed is  called  the  deur,  or  'circle.' 

The  Mevlevfyeh,  as  becomes  a  contempla- 
tive sect,  are  much  more  calm  and  dignified 
in  their  mode  of  conducting  the  zikr ;  indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  somewhat  ludicrous  spectacle 
of  a  number  of  grave  and  reverend  gentlemen 
in  long  petticoats'  endeavouring  to  'emulate 
the  motions  of  a  teetotum,  their  performance 
ia  not  without  a  certain  impressive,  devo- 
tional gravity.  This  dance  is  called  Sema, 
and  the  hall  in  which  it  takes  place  the  Semi 
Khaneh.  They  commence  by  seating  them- 
selves on  sheep-skins  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances on  the  floor,  and  remain  for  about 
half  an  hour  in  an  attitude  of  profound  me- 
ditation. Then  the  sheikh  ehants  a  hymn 
in  praise  of  the  Deity,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly; which  seldom  consists  of  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  individuals,  follows  suit 
with  the  Fat iha.  Next  comes  a '  bidding 
prayer,'  in  which  the  sainta  and  worthies  of 
El  Islam  in  general,  and  of  their  order  in 
particular,  are  commemorated,  and  a  blessing 
is  invoked  apon  '  our  lord  the  Sultan,'  and 
the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  concluding 
with  a  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Muslims.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Mobammedau 
counterpart  of  tbo  'bidding  prayer' which 
prefaces  the  university  sermons  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Now  comes  the  Sema  it- 
self. Marching  in  single  file,  with  folded 
arms,  they  range  themselves  on  the  left  of 
the  superior,  and  then  one  after  another 
making  a  profound  obeisance  to  that  officer 
and  to  the  tablet  containing  the  name  of 
'  Hazrati  Mevlana,'  the  founder,  they  begin 
to  spin  round  the  hall'  with  closed  eyes, 
head  slightly  inclined,  and  arms  spread  wide 
apart,  the  right  palm. turned  upwards  and 
the  left  downwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Semi  tho  sheikh 
himself  takes  part  in  it,  and  when  it  is  orer 
he  dismisses  the  assembly  with  another 
*  bidding  prayer,'  and  another  repetition  of 
the  Fatiha.  During  the  whole  of  the  enter- 
tainment the  orchestra,  consisting  of  fifes 
(not)  and  small  drums,  continues  to  play  a 
monotonous  and  plaintive  air. 

That  the  assemblies   of  the  Jewish  pro- 1 
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phets  were  of  a  similar  character, — exhibi- 
tions of  sacred  songs,  music,  dancing,  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  calculated  to  produce 
ecstatic  excitement  in  both  performer  and 
spectator, — we  know  from  the  Bible  itself. 
When  Samuel  anoints  Saul,  we  find  him  say- 
ing:— 

'  After  that  thou  shalt  come  to  the  hill  of 
God,  where  is  the  garrison  of -the  Philistines: 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  art 
come  thither  to  the  city,  that  thou  shut 
meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down 
from  the  higu  place  witn  a  psaltery,  and  s 
tabreL  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  before  them; 
and  they  shall  prophesy  :  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  be 
turned  into  another  man.'* 

And  later  on  : — 

'  And  Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David  : 
and  when  they  saw  the  company  of  the  pro- 
phets prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  as 
appointed  over  them,  the  Spirit  of  God  wss 
upon  the  messengers  of  Ssnl,  and  they  also 
prophesied.  And  when  it  was  told  Saol,  be 
sent  other  messengers,  and  they  prophesied 
likewise.  And  Sanl  sent  messengers  again 
the  third  time,  and  they  prophesied  also. 
Then  went  he  also  to  Ramah  :  .  .  .  .  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him  also,  and 
he  went  on.  and  prophesied,  until  he  came  to 
Naioth  in  Ramah.  And  he  stripped  off  his 
clothes  also,  and  prophesied  before  Samuel  in 
like  manner,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day 
and  all  that  night.  Wherefore  they  say,  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets  1  't 

The  parallel  between  this  description  and 
the  account  above  given  of  a  Dervishes'  Zikr 
is  too  obvious  to  need  comment  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  such  men  as 
Samuel  and  Elijah  merely  nurtured  or  organ- 
ised societies  for  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  founded  upon  emotional  ex- 
citement alone.  The  Bible  history  no  doubt 
conveys  the  distinct  impression  that  they 
were  religious  reformers  acting  under  direct 
Divine  inspiration ,  and  their  connection  with 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  is  independent  of 
their  higher  mission.  The  sacred  narrative, 
however,  at  the  same  time  more  than  hints 
that  these  schools  were  to  a  certain  extent 
the  secular  means  or  organisation  through 
which  the  prophets  carried  out  their  mission, 
and  without  derogating  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  prophetic  office  or  the  grandeur  of  the 
character  of  individual  prophets,  we  may  with 
advantage  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
cular  organisation.  In  the  absence  of  any 
press  account,  then,  of  the  '  schools  of  the 
prophets'  in  Holy  Writ,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  study  of 
them,  by  describing  an  analogous  organisation 

*  1  Sam.  x.  B,  6.  i  1  Sam.  xlx.  30-34. 
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(•listing  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The 
key-note  to  the  system  of  Dervish  philoso- 
phy is  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation 
from  God,  and  that  it  is  always  seeking  and 
yearning  to  rejoin  the  source  from  which  it 
liprang.  Ecstasy  is  the  means  by  which  a 
nearer  intercourse  is  attained,  total  absorp- 
tion in  the  Deity  the  ultimate  object  to  be 
desired. 

Bat  perhaps  the  best  way  of  elucidating 
these  mystic  doctrines  is  to  let  the  poets, 
their  legitimate  exponents,  tell  their  own 
tale.  It  is  always  under  this  allegorical  po- 
etical veil  that  the  mysteries  of  the  sect  are 
presented  to  the  non-initiated. 

Hevlavf  Rumf,  the  founder  of  the  Mevlavf 
order,  is  the  author  of  a  poem  called  the 
'  Mesnavi,'  in  six  long  boons,  in  which  the 
entire  system  is  expounded.  Like  most 
oriental  works,  the  principal  ideas  in  the 
Tolame  are  few,  but  they  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  every  possible  combina- 
tion, and  illustrated  by  innumerable  tales, 
legends,  and  conceits.  A  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  Slesnavi  wonld  require  a  large 
volume  by  itself,  but  the  translation  of  a  few 
«f  the  opening  pages  wilt  suffice  to  give  a 
notion  of  the  contents  and  of  the  style  in 
which  the  dogmas  are  inculcated  by  precept 
snd  parable,  by  alternations  from  '  grave  to 
jay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

As  the  strna,  a  mystic  dance  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  a  Mevlavfyeh  zikr, 
commences  with  tho  plaintive  music,  of  the 
aat  or  reed-pipe,  so  the  Mesnavl  opens  with 
the  Song  of  the  Reed — a  description  of  tbe 
power  of  music  Id  the  following  version 
we  bave  considerably  abridged  the  original, 
neglecting  tho  frequent  repetitions  and  di- 
gressions, but  we  bare  not  ventured  to  alter 
h  single  expression  or  to  introduce  a  new 
idea. 

THE   SONG   OP   THE  REED. 


Down  where  the  waving  rushes  grow, 

I  murmured  with  the  passing  blast ; 
And  ever  in  my  notes  of  woe 
There  live  the  echoes  of  the  past. 

Mybreast  is  pierced  with  sorrow's  dart. 
That  I  my  piercing  wail  mar  raise  ; 

Ah  me !  the  lone  and  widowed  heart 
Host  ever  weep  for  bygone  days. 

My  voice  Is  heard  In  every  throng, 
Where  mourners  weep  and  guests  rejoice  ; 

And  men  interpret  still  ray  song 
In  concert  with  their  passion's  voice. 

Though  plainly  cometh  forth  my  wail. 

Tit  never  bared  to  mortal  ken  ; 
As  soul  from  body  hath  no  veil, 

Yet  la  the  soul  unseen  of  men. 


Among  the  PropheU. 


Not  simple  airs  my  lips  expire, 
Bat  bland  that  carry  death  or  life  ; 

That  blow  with  love's  tempestuous  fire, 
That  rage  with  love's  tempestuous  strife. 

I  soothe  tbe  absent  lover's  pain, 
Tlie  jealous  suitor's  breast  I  move  ; 

At  once  tho  antidote  and  bane, 
I  favour  and  1  conquer  love. 

So  sings  the  reed,  but  Its  mysterious  song 

No  ear  attuned  to  harmony  devours ; 
Music  that  doth  not  to  the  age  belong. 

Dies  out  symphonions  with  the  dying  hours. 
Tastes  are  proportioned  to  the  natural  powers  ; 

None  but  tbe  fishes  revel  in  the  stream, 
And  none  take  pleasure  in  these  words  of  onrs 

Wbose*bearts  are  strangers  to  the  heavenly 


wit; 
Nay  1  we  succumb  not  to  the  drink  divine, 

'Tie  we  that  steal  away  the  sense  of  it. 
'  We  live  and  die,'  ye  say.    It  were  more  fit 

To  say  that  we  ourselves  are  life  nnd  death  ; 
Here  la  the  very  rock  on  which  ye  split — 
Matter  and  spirit.     But  I  waste  my  breath, 
The  ears   of  deaf  men  hear  not   what  the 
preacher  saltb. 

Wherefore   blind   captives  will  ye   hug  your 
chain, 

And  bless  the  net  that  doth  yonr  limbs  en- 
fold T 
Why  will  ye  live  the  alaves  of  loea  and  gain. 

And  barter  precious  liberty  for  gold  ? 
What  though  your  water  jar  the  ocean  hold  ? 

Tie  but  the  scanty  pittance  of  a  day. 
Compared  with  long  eternity.  5  Behold, 

Fast  as  ye  fill,  the  waters  waste  a  tray. 

Seek  then  tbe  fount  of  Love,  for  Love  Sows  on 

Even  the  lowly  earth  hath  dared  to  rise. 

For  that  in  Love  she  taketh  such  delight. 
And  alia  enthroned  above  the  darkling  skies, 

Gasing  for  ever  on  His  rising  light. 
Moses,  erewhile,  fell  fainting*  at  the  sight 

Of  that  fierce  flame  descended  from  above, 
Which  thrilled  the  very  mountains  with  af- 
fright. 

And    made    grey    Sinai's   firm    foundations 


How  shall  I  hope  to  make  my  meaning  plain, 
Who  sing  thus  faintly  as  tbe  rushes  moan  T 

Ah,  me  1  the  sweetest  singer  sings  in  vain 
Unless  the  language  of  his  song  be  known. 

The  garden's  beauty  baa  for  ever  flown, 
No  perfumed  odours  float  upon  the  air. 

But  the  sad  nightingale  f  who  sits  alone, 
Upon  the  rose-tree  singeth  still,  how  fair 
The  tender  blossoms  and  tbe  sweet  young 
flow'rets  were. 


bled  to  be  in  love  with  the  rose,  and  its  plaintive 
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Nature's  great  secret  let  me  now  rehearse— ■ 
Long1  have  I  pondered  o'er  the  wondrous  tale, 

How  Love  Immortal  Ella  the  universe, 
Tarrying:  till  mortals  shall  His  presence  hall  ; 

But  man,  alas  !  hath  interposed  a  veil, 

Arui  Jiove  behind  the  lover's  self  dotlt  hide. 

Shall  Lore's  great  kindness  prove  of  no  avail  ? 
When  will  ye  cast  the  veil  of  sense  aside, 
Content,  in  finding  Love,  to  lose  all  else  be- 
side ? 

Love's  radiance  ahioetli  round  about  oor  heads 

As  sportive  sunbeams  on  the  waters  play  ; 
Alas,  we  revel  in  the  light  He  sheds. 

Without  reflecting  back  a  single  raj. 
The  human  soul,  so  reverend  preachers  say, 

Is  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  God's  grace. 
Keep  then  its  surface  bright  while  yet  ye  may, 

For  in  a  mirror  with  a  dusty  Face 

The  brightest  object  leaveth  not  the  faintest 
trace. 


STORY  OP  THE  KING  AND  THE  MAIDEN 


When  verses  fail,  and  words  are  ail  too  weak  ; 

Wherefore  give  ear  with  an  attentive  mind. 
A  mighty  monarch  (bo  the  tale  1  find 

In  ancient  writings),  on  a  summer  day, 
Rode  forth  to  chase  the  nimble-footed  hind  : 

But  io  a  forest  where  lie  chanced  to  stray, 

Love's  treacherous  toils  were  spread,  and  he 
became  the  prey. 

A  lovely-  maiden  by  a  cottage  door 
With   sudden    passion    Bred    hie    amorous 

The  girl  was  coy,  bnt  then  her  sire  was  poor, 
And  she  ambitions :  need  I  tell  the  rest, 

How  both  soon  yielded  to  the  king's  request  T 
But  human  pleasures  so  uncertain  are, 

Soon  that  fair  maid  lay  sick  and  sore  distressed. 
So  doth  one  oft  seek  water  from  afar, 
And  having  found  it,  straightway  break  his 
water- jar. 

The  chief  physicians  of  the  country  round 
Came  to  the  court  to  exercise  their  skill ; 

But  those   whoae  practice   was  the    most   re- 
Downed, 
In  this  case,  strange  to  say,  succeeded  111 ; 

For  simple,  drench,  electuary,  and  pill, 

JgServed  but  to  heighten  the  fair  maid's  dis- 

And  inasmuch  as  boastful  man's  '  I  will ' 
Avaitelh  nought  without '  if  Allah  please,' 
The  learned  doctors  failed  to  give  the  damsel 


pair, 

To  make  atonement,  and  pour  out  his  grief 
To  Him  who  only  could  remove  his  care  ; 
And  as  be  lay  upon  the  pavement  there. 

With  sighs  and  weeping  his  appeal  he  urged, 
When  on  Love's  waters  he  had  cast  hia  prayer, 
That  sea  divine  with  sympathy  upsurged. 
And  from  its  troubled  waves  a  halcyon  form 
emerged. 


Among  the  Prophets. 


.Ian. 


An  ancient  man  with  garments  snowy  white 

Appeared  before  his  fascinated  eyes. 
And   said :    '  Thou  hast   found  favour  in    tli« 
sight 

Of  Allah,  wherefore  I  command  thee  rise 
And  wait  the  issue.'     In  intense  surprise. 

The  royal  suppliant  to  his  feet  upstarted. 
He  had  lain  down  to  sleep  In  woful  guise. 

Slave    of   a    slave    girl,   won    and    broken 

He  rose  a  king,  and  to  his  home  departed. 

Next  morn  a  stranger  to  the  palace  came, 
An  ancient  man,  but  dignified  in  mien  ; 

His  face — hia  snowy  garb  the  yeij  same 
Which  erst  the  king  had  in  his  vision  seen. 

Bnt  little  tarrying  made  the  king,  I  ween, 
To  ask  his  errand  ;  but,  obeisance  made, 

He  led  the  way,  and  passed  behind  the  screen 
Into  the  chamber  where  the  beauteous  maid 
Like  a  bruised  lily  on  her  bed  of  pain  wu 
laid. 


The  secret  source  of  all  her  ills,  and  knew 
That  hers  was  but  a  sickness  of  the  mind, 

A  broken  heart,  that  only  love  could  bind. 
No  words  he  spake,  but  raotipued  with  bis 

That  all  should  go  forth,  leaving  him  behind. 
Then  sat  him  down  beside  tho  maiden's  bed, 
And  to  the  theme  of  love  the  conversation  led. 

Gently  he  took  her  hand  within  his  own, 
And  bade  her  tell  the  sorrows  of  her  heart ; 

But  she,  persisting  there  was  nought  to  own, 
Parried  his  questions  with  a  woman's  art, 

Nor  of  her  history  would  one  word  impart. 
Then  spake  lie  to  her  of  her  native  land. 

Yet  did  no  teardrop  at  tho  mention  start. 
Till  at  the  last,  while  yet  he  held  her  hand, 
Ho  whispered  in  her  ear  the  name  of  Satnar- 

Scarce  had  he  uttered  that  beloved  name 

Ere  the  weak  pnlse  which  in  his  hand  he  held 
Throbbed  with  quick  beats,  her  colour  went  and 

While  to  her  lustrous    eyes  the    teardrops 
welled, 
And  her  fair  bosom  with  emotion  swelled. 
'  Oh  1   Samarcand,'   she  cried,  and  wept  full 

For  now  the  secret  could  not  he  withheld, 
'Shall  I  behold  thy  Ghatifar*  no  more, 
Where  my  brave  goldamllh  dwelt  io  happy 
times  of  yore  f ' 

Bidding  her  dry  her  tears,  the  sage  withdrew. 
And  with  these  strange  unwelcome  tidings 
fraught, 
Rejoined  the  king,  who  when  the  facts  he  knew 

Held  his  own  bosom's  happiness  as  naught 
Compared  with  hers  he  loved,  nor  did  a  thought 

Of  jealous  meanness  rankle  in  his  breast ; 
tut  for  a  trusty  messenger  lie  sought, 
And  charged   hiin  straightway  to  depart  in 

Of  him  whose  absence  robbed  that  fair  young 
maid  of  rest. 


*  Name  of  a  certain  quarter  in  Samarcand. 

Dignzed  by  G00g[e 


Among  the  Prophets. 


The  simple  goldsmith,  easily  deceived 
By  tlie  fair  promises  that  envoy  made, 

Set  oat  upon  Ills  journey,  and  believed 
The  treacherous  voice  within  his  breast  which 
said. 

'  Now  shalt  thou  join  thine  own  beloved  maid, 
Now  doth  tli  j  sleeping  luck  at  length  awake ! ' 

Alas  !  be  knew  not  lie  bad  been  betrayed, 
That  'twas  AurieTa*  gloomy  self  that  spake. 
And  urged  him  on  this  fatal  step  with  joy   to 
take. 

With  her  young  lover  once  more  at  her  side, 
The  girl  recovered,  and  the  longed-for  day 

That  should  transform  her  to  a  happy  bride 
Was  drawing  nigh  ;  when  to  their  great  dis- 

The  youth  In  turn  upon  a  sick  bed  lay  ; 

His  manly  beauty  and  the  roseate  hue 
Of  health  and  freshness  faded  all  away ; 
'  y  nd  she  who  erst  had  panted  for  the  view, 

Shuddered  to  look  on  Dim,  so  weak  and  wan 


A  deadly  povion  had  wrought  all  this  ill, 
By  that  physician  secretly  prepared  ; 

For  well  he  knew  in  his  mysterious  skill 

That  the  fair  maid  had  been  by  beauty  snared, 

And  for  the  youth  without  it  nothing  cared. 
Poor  lad  >  his  fair  face  brought  him  all  this 

Bat  thus  with  many  another  has  it  fared. 

The  peacock's  plumage  proves  the  creature's 

And  for  his  pomp  and  power  is  many  a  moo- 
arch  slain. 

She  who  for  love  of  him  had  well  nigh  died, 
Unmoved  at  last  boheld  him  pass  away  j 

■  To-day  Death  marks  me  for  its  own,'  he  cried, 
'  To-morrow  ye  in  turn  shall  be  its  prey  1 

Shadows  move  on,  but  each  returning  day 
Upon  their  former  places  are  they  found. 

Life  is  a  rock,  and  all  we  do  or  say 

la  echoed  back  ;  for  rocks  re-echo  sound. 
And  Nature   ever  moves  in  one  unvarying 

Herein  behold  a  wondrous  mystery : 

The  simple  soul  hath  wasted  all  her  love 

On  earthly  things  that  fade  away  and  die, 
Nor  heedeth  aught  of  better  things  above, 

Till  Season  smites  the  idol  down  to  prove 
How  foul  may  be  the  thing  for  which  she 
prays. 

Ye  know  uot  how  the  Immortal  Councils  move, 
And  yet  ye  say  this  is  no  just  God's  ways  : 
He  heals  the  maid,  'tis  true,  but  her  beloved 
He  slays. 

So  when  that  ancient  Prophet,  Kliizrf  slew 

A  youth,  though  unprovoked  by  word  or  deed, 
Not    even   Moses,   Heaven's  own   spokesman,} 

That  heaven's  justice  caused  the  lad  to  bleed. 
All  ye  wbojnovoln  one  small  sphere,  take  lieed 

That  ye  judge  not  of  things  beyond  your  ken, 
As  did  the  Bagdad  parrot — you  may  read 

The  tale  again,  for  these  are  moments  when 

Even  a  parrot,  as  oft  they  do,  may  preach  to 


*  The  angel  of  death. 

E  Elian,  see  Coran,  chap.  v. 
Hoses  is  called  Ktiim  Allah,  God's  spokes 


THE    PARROT    OF    BAGDAD. 


him  ;  he  could  utter  every  word 
Of  the  "  First  Chapter  ; '  I  have  even  heard 

That  the  Imam  was  seriously  vexed 
Because  the  parrot's  reading  was  preferred 
To  his  own  services,  on  this  pretext, 
That  Polly  threw  so  much  more  feeling  in 
the  text. 

One  day  a  cat  Intent  upon  a  mouse 

Caused  the  poor  parrot  a  tremendous  fright, 

By  dashing  unawares  into  the  house  ; 
Extremely  disconcerted  at  the  sight, 

Our  parrot  spreads  his  wings,  and  taking  flight 
Upwards  towards  the  ceiling,  straight  pro- 

Aloft  and  out  of  danger  to  alight 

Upon  a  shelf,  where  stood  norno  oil  of  roses. 
Destined  for   Beys'   and   Pashas'   plutocratic 

He  gained  the  shelf,  but  In  his  haste,  nlas  [ 
Upset  the  bottles  with  a  dreadful  crash  ; 

His  master  turned  and  saw  the  gilded  glass 
With  all  its  precious  contents  gone  to  smash  ; 

And  being  a  man  by  nature  rather  rash , 
And  apt  to  be  by  quick  impulses  led. 

He  seized,  his  pipe-ftem,  made  a  sudden  dash  '. 
At  the  offender,  struck  him  on  the  head, 
And  stretched  him  on  the  ground,  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead. 

He  was  not  killed,  but  from  that  very  day 
A  change  came  over  the  unlucky  brute. 

His  crest  and  topmost  feathers  fell  away, 
Leaving  him  bald  as  the  proverbial  coot ; 

But,   worse  than   that,  he   had   become    quite 

Tliat  pious  language  for  which  heretofore 
The  folks  had  held  him  in  such  high  repute — 
His  quips  and  jokes  were  silenced,  and  no 


Alike  in  vain  the  wretched  druggist  tries 
To  make  him  speak,  by  foul  means  and  by  fair  ; 

Even  a  mirror  held  before  his  eyes 
Elicits  nothing  but  a  vacant  stare. 

When   all   else  failed,   the   druggist    took    to 

And  then  to  cursing ;  but  it  did  no  good, 
For  Heaven  refused  to  meddle  In  the  affair, 
"lis  strange  that  men  should  act  as  though 

they  could 
Cajole  or   frighten   Heaven  into  a  yielding 

At  length,  when  he  hod  given  the  matter  up, 
There  came  an  old  man  in  a  dervish'  cloak. 

With  head  as  bare  as  any  china  cup, 

Whereon  the  bird,  who  always  liked  a  joke, 

Chuckled  aloud,  his  sulky  silence  broke 
For  the  first  time  since  the  untoward  event. 

And  thus  In  sympathising  acoents  spoke- 
Though  with  an  air  of  ill-disguised  content — 
'Halloo,  old    boy  1    have   you   upset   your 
master's  scent  T' 

He  carried  his  analogy  too  far — 

And  so  do  more  than  half  the  world  beside  : 
They  say  that  such  things  are  not,  or  they  are, 

And  on  experience  alone  decide. 
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Among  the  Prophet*. 


Ju, 


Thus  the  Immortal  Abdals  who  preside 
Over  the  spheres  can  be  perceived  of  few, 

Yet  their  existence  cannot  Da  denied  ; 

And  of  two  things  submitted  to  their  view, 
Hen  Hill  receive  the  false  one  and  reject  the 

Two  insects  on  the  selfsame  blossom  thrive. 

Equal  In  form  and  hue  and  strength  of  wing  ; 
Yet  this  one  brings  home  honey  to  the  hive, 

While  that  one  carries  nothing  bat  a  sting. 
So  from  one  bank  two  beds  of  rushes  spring, 

Drawing  their   moisture   from  the   selfsame 
rill; 
Yet  as  the  months  the  alternate  seasons  bring, 

The  stalks  of  one  kind  will  with  sugar  Gil. 

The  other  kind  will  be  but  hollow  rushes  still. 

Soil,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  one  to.  see  ; 

Two  men  may  be  alike  in  outward  show  ; 
Yet  one  an  angel  and  a  friend  may  be. 

And  one  a  devil  and  a  mortal  foe. 
Two  streams  may  in  the  selfsame  valley  flow. 

With  equal  clearness  ma;  their  waters  run  ; 
But  he  who  tastes  of  them  alone  may  know 

Which   Is   the  sweet   and  which  the  bitter 

s  of  all  things 


11  conquer  the  magician's  vain  pretence ; 
And  vet  alike  the  claims  of  either  rest 

On  contravening  oar  experience. 
And  foiling  our  imperfect  human  sense. 

Behold,  when  Israel's  freedom  is  st  stake, 
Hoses  throws  down  his  rod  in  their  defence  ; 
Their  rods,  too,  Pharaoh's  skilled  magicians 
Uke. 

i  till  his 


See  how  the  tricksy  ape  will  imitate 
Each  human  being  be  may  chance  to  see. 

And  fancv,  in  his  self-conceited  pate, 
'  I  do  this  action  quite  as  well  as  he.' 

Thos  does  the  sinner  ofttlmes  bend  the  knee, 
And  in  the  mosque  prefer  bis  sad  complaint, 

Till  in  his  own  even  he  appears  to  be 

No  whit  less  pious  than  the  humble  saint — 
Ay,  and  the  world  believes  his  a 


Yon  call  him  sal  nt,  and  he  is  well  content 
To  be  a  hardened  sinner  all  the  same  ; 

Rut  call  him  sinner,  he  will  straight  resent* 
The  insult,  and  repudiate  the  name, 

As  though  'twere  In  the  word  that   lay  the 

And  not  in  him  to  whom  the  name  applies. 

The    senseless    pitcher    should    not    bear    the 

When  In  the  well  itself  the  foulness  lies. ' 
But  man  still  seeks  to  cheat  his  own   and 
others'  eyes. 

1  saw  a  man  who  laid  him  down  to  sleep 
Beside  a  fire  one  cold  and  wintry  night. 

When  lo  I  a  burning  cinder  chanced  to  leap 
Out  of  the  hearth,  and  on  his  lips  alight ; 

Whereat  he  started  np  In  sudden  fright. 
And  spat  it  out,  and  roared  alond  with  pain. 

Without  perceiving  them,  that  luckless  wight^ 
Had  swallowed  cinders  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
Bat  the  first  one  that  burnt  him  made  its 
presence  plain. 


To  save  the  body  from  what  harms  or  kills 
Wise  Providence  this  sense  of  pain  employs ; 

So  too  the  spirit's  various  griefs  and  ills 
Hay  prove  at  last  a  stepping-stone  to  joys. 

In  earthly  pain  this  hope  the  sufferer  buoys, 
That  skilful  leeches  make  the  body  whole ; 

But  when  some  overpow'rlng  grief  destroys         , 

Our  peace,  we  fly  to  Him  whohealstbesoul— I 

Who  holds  both  life  and  death  in  His  supreme 

control. 

Physicians  mend  wliate'er  has  gono  amiss,  ' 

To  give  sick  men  relief  from  present  woe 

He  overturns  the  crumbling  edifice, 
That  he  may  build  It  up  again — as  though 

A  man  his  dwelling-place  might  overthrow, 
And  find  a  treasure  where  the  cottage  stood,     I 

With  which  to  bnlld  a  palace  ;— even  so 
To  cleanse  the  river-bed  you  dam  the  flood- 
To  heal  the  wonnd,  you  pare  the  flesh  that 
taints  the  blood. 

But  how  shall  we  define  the  infinite  T 
Bow  shall   we  flx  each   fresh  and  varying 

That  flits  for  aye  across  oar  baflled  sight. 
And  makes  us  faint  and  giddy  as  we  gazet 

Yet,  with  his  call,  the  fowler  oft  essays 
To  bring  the  errant  hawk  within  his  reach  ; 

So  when  men  wander  in  life's  devious  ways, 
The  dervish,  too,  may  utter  human  speech, 
And  in  mere  mortal  words  immortal  truths 
may  teach. 

Ye  who  would  search  into  the  truth,  beware 

Of  false  instructors,  who  assume  the  name 
Of  dervish,  and  the  woollen  garment  wear 

Only  to  hide  their  Inward  sin  and  shame. 
Uke  false  Musellima,*  who  dared  to  claim 

The  honours  due  to  Ahmed's  f  self  alone ; 
Till  In  God's  time  the  retribution  came. 

Good  wine  and  bad  are  by  their  perfume 

And  only  in  results  are  truth  and  falsehood 


THE    JEWISH    VIZIER. 

Once  on  a  time  there  lived  a  king — a  Jew, 
Who  held  so  firmly  by  the  ancient  law. 
That  nought  could  make  him  recognise  tbe 

In  Moses  and  in  Jesus  he  bat  saw 
Rivals — and  knew  not  that  these  planets  draw 
Their  borrowed  light  from  God  s  all  glorioui 

He,  in  whose  eyesight  there  should  be  a  flaw, 
Seeth  two  objects  where  there  is  but  one  ; 
Alas;  that  perfect  senses  are  vouchsafed  to 


weal 
Profltetli  nothing  by  thy  present  plan. 

Putting  the  Christians  down  by  fire  and  steel 
But  makes  the  misbelieving  dogs  conceal 
Their  strange  beliefs,  while  holding  to  them 
Still. 
I  have  a  deeper  project  to  reveal, 

*  A  rival  of  Mohammad  in  pretensions  to  pro. 

f  Mohammed. 
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Whereby  these  Christians  ■ball  each  other 


'  [  will  *tand  up  before  thy  majesty, 
And  plead  in  this  oppressed  folks  defence  ; 

Whereat  thou  shall  jn  seeming  choler  be, 
Aa  who  would  punish  me  for  such  offence. 

Bat  lest  they  gauge  the  depths  of  our  pretence, 
Nor  give  us  credence,  do  not  hold  thy  hand, 

Hat  maim  and  torture  me  with  violence. 
And  on  my  forehead  set  a  shameful  brand, 
And  drive  me  forth  with  ignominy  from  the 

The  king  agreed,  and  drove  the  vizier  forth, 
Ae  one  in  tribulation  and  disgrace. 

The  Christians,  deeming  him  a  man  of  worth, 
A  martyr  to  his  kindness  for  their  race, 

(lave  him  a  shelter,  and  the  foremost  place 
In  their  assemblies  ;  nay,  his  advent  there 

Seemed   like   an    earnest   of   fresh    heavenly 
grace; 
Alas  !  they  know  not  that  bis  words  so  fair 
Would  prove  nought  else  but  a  delusion  and 

O  God,  our  pathway  Is  with  snares  beset. 
And  we,   borne  earthward   by  our   sensual 

Like  birds  are  tangled  in  the  fowler's  net. 

Again  our  spirits  by  Thy  hand  are  freed. 
Again  lust-lured  into  the  toils  we  speed ; 

We  catch  the  mice  that  rob  our  threshing- 
floor 
With  traps  and  springes,  but  we  take  no  heed 

Though  each  day  pilfers  from  our  heavenly 

And  opportunities  are  lost  for  evermore. 

The  steel  once  smitten,  many  a  brilliant  spark 
Emits,  and  these  the  willing  heart  receives ; 

When  lo  1  the  thief  approaches  In  the  dark 
And   puts  the  sparks  ont  one  by  one,  and 

The  heart  all  nnillnmlned.     But  the  thieves 
Are  powerless.  Lord  1  If  only  Thou  art  nigh. 

If  Thou  art  with  us,  Lord,  no  man  deceives  ; 
And  though  a  thousand  in  oar  pathway  lie. 
Not  one  can  e'er  escape  the  Heaven- directed 


Add  prisoners  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
And  emperors  shake  off  their  imperial  cares. 

Such  is  the  semblance  which  the  dervish  wears, 
'  Asleep,  yet  waking,'  *  to  the  eves  of  men. 

Each  natural  law  a  false  construction  bears, 
The  hand  that  writes  it  is  unseen,  and  then 
The  world  ascribes  the  action  to  the  moving 

When  deepest  slumber  doth  the  sense  unfold, 

Into  the  desert  of  the  Infinite 
Hen's  spirits  wander  free  and  uncontrolled  ; 

But  when  the  Morning,  armed  for  the  fight 
With  golden  buckler  nnd  with  sword  of  lijiht, 

Drives  off  bis  dusky  foeman  Night,  the  herd 
01  souls  return  to  their  accustomed  site : 

Then  is  the  falconer's  shrill  whistle  heard, 

And  to  hts  master's  hand  returns  the  errant 


bird. 
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When  morning's  beams  illumine  all  the  earth, 
And  the  bright  eaglet  plumes  his  radiant 
wings, 

Then,  like  the  anjrel  who  presides  at  birth,* 
'He,   who   divideth  [light    from'  darkness/f 

The  spirits  back  from  their  late  wanderings. 
But  though  He  loose  their  bridles,  He  doth 
keep 
The  spirits  tethered  by  mysterious  strings 
Each  to  Its  body.— Such  a  mystery  deep 
Lies  in  the  thought  of  '  Death  and  his  twin- 
brother,  Sleep.' 
Thus  doth  He  keep  them  free  from  every  harm  ; 
Like   the   '  Companions  of  the  Cave '  $   tbey 

Or.  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  serene  and  calm, 
While  life's  fierce  tempests  pass  unheeded  by. 

Ah  t  if  no  '  seal  were  set  upon  ibi  ne  eye 
And  on   thine  ear,'§  thou    —■-■■■' 

That  watchful  Providence  is  ever  nigh  ; 
Did  He  not  make  their  safety  His  concern. 
Ne'er  would  the  Seven  Sleepers  to  the  world 

It  is  not  good  to  be  too  wide  awake  ; 

Hear  what  poor  Lalla  to  the  Prince  replies. 
'  Is  It,*  he  asks  In  wonder, '  for  thy  sake 

MnJQun  distracted  to  the  desert  flies) ' 
'  Ah,'  said  the  maid,  '  thon  bast  not  Majnfin's 

Nor  Is  it  good  to  trust  too  much  In  dreams, 
For  phantoms  oft  before  the  sleeper  rise : 

He  clasps  a  form  that  like  an  angel  seems. 

And  wakes  to  curse  the  fiends  with  which  the 
dreamland  teems. 
The  bird  Is  flying  in  the  heaven  above. 

Its  shadow  fllueth  on  the  earth  beneath, 
Like  to  the  living  substance  doth  It  move,      - 

Yet  none  bat  fools  would  ever  waste  their 
breath 
In  hunting  shadows,  emptying  out  the  sheath 

That  holds  the  precious  arrows  of  their  life, 
Till  they  themselves  shall  fall  a  prey  to  death. 

With  such  decisions  is  existence  rife, 

And  he  who  bunts  them  fladeth  nought  but 
bitter  strife. 

But  to  return  to  him  of  whom  I  spoke. 
Ere  many  days  that  crafty-sooted  vlsier 

Had  won  the  hearts  of  all  that  simple  folk 
By  pious  tricks  and  practices  austere. 

For  his  discourse  was  always  good  to  hear, 
And  though  the  few  might  chance  perceive 
the  cheat. 

Yet  to  the  many  it  did  not  appear ; 
So,  without  tasting  it,  the  peasant  eats 
A  spice  of  garlic  in   the  daintiest  dish    of 

Whate'er  a  man  Is,  will  his  converse  be  ; 

Can  good  proceed  out  of  a  bad  man's  head  T 
Or  living  words  be  poured  forth  warm  and  free 

From  lips  that  long  since  have  been  cold  and 
dead? 
By  specious  speeches  is  mankind  misled, 

Although  their  wickedness  may  be  unseen, 
They  work  sure  ruin — 'tis  as  AH  said, 

'  A  dunghill  may  he  covered  o'er  with  green, 

Bat  no  one  who  shall  sit  thereon  may  still  be 


•  Israel.  f  Coran,  vl.  98. 
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Twelve  elders  o'er  the  Christian  counsels  ruled. 
Twelve  elders  pious,  reverend,  and  gray  ; 

And  these  the  vizier  had  so  well  befooled, 
That  even  his  slightest  hint  they  would  obey. 

Taking  them  severally  aside  olie  day. 
He  said, '  I  would  that  thou  atone  shouldst 

Here  In  my  stead  when  1  am  taken  away  ; 
Take   then    my   last    instructions    what    to 

preach  : ' 
So  saying,  he  gave  a  sealed  paper  unto  each. 


Among  the  ftopkets. 


Th: 


Contents  o 


the  Twelve  Papers. 


1.  Christian*  shall  fast  with  aH  austerity. 

2.  Fasting  oeatieth,  not :  but  charity. 

8._  Wo-rksare  as  nought,  but  faith  u  all  in 

4.  Faith  witltout  works  shall  make  a  man  to 

fall. 
fl.  God  biddeth  every  man  to  da  his  will, 

But  teaveth  each,  one  a  free  agent  still. 
6.  Man  hath  no  free-will  of  hie  own  to  nee. 

But  o/rfy  doeth  that  which  God  mag  elteose. 
1.    Whoso  extinguuheth  (lie  candle's  tight, 

Leaveth  his  soul  in  spiritual  night.  * 

8.  He  who  puts  out  tlte  eart/dy  candle's  ray, 
God's  heavenly  light  shall  be  with  him 

alway. 

9.  young  men  and  maids,  if  ye  would  fain 

do  well. 
In  all  things  seek  your  elders'  sage  counsel. 

10.  To  others'  judgment  ye  shall  not  submit, 
Or  why  hath  God  endowed  a  man  with  wit? 

11.  God  U  but  onf.,although  of Persons  three. 

12.  Three  Gode  in  one  !  thU  thing  can  never 

be. 

How  long  will  people  thus  misunderstand, 
And  wilfully  pervert  God's  high  decrees, 

Wresting  the  sense,  and  to  each  plain  command 
Giving  just  such  construction  as  they  please! 

Christ  could  'make  scarlet  white  as  snow,' f  but 

Would  make  a  black  out  of  the  purest  white. 
O  for  the  single  eye  that  only  sees 
One  hue — one  atmosphere  serene  and  bright. 
Bathing  all  earthly  things  id  seas  of  heavenly 
light. 


'  The  earth  Is  His  also,'  and  lo !  the  earth. 
Warmed  by  His  mys.  doth  render  up  again 

Seeds  that  have  long  within  its  bosom  lain. 
All  I   that   dull  earth  such  gratitude  should 

While  roan's  great  blessings   are  bestowed  in 


Who  would  not  rather  yield  at  once  and  die, 
Than     straggle     with     Omnipotence— with 
Fate— 

With  One  who  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Createth  worlds  in  myriads — as  great 

"  Kdt  miAiv,  Crl  ol  roi)  Aofou,  to  tov  okotov 
trpdrretv  iiouU/iiroi,  oflewittvat  ftsv  ri  yu(, 
uaarof  6e  rjj  tcaparvra&ay  [liywrtu. — '  Orlgen 
contra  Celeum.'    Lib.  vi. 

f  The  Muslims,  taking  the  prophecy  literally, 
assert  that  our  Lord  exercised  the  trade  of  a 


As  this  which  doth  your  souls  ir 
(Ob  !  that  the  prisoner  had  the  win  to  rove 

Beyond  the  limits  of  his  prison  gate  ; 

What  joys  ineffable  might  he  not  prove), 
Yet  even  'gainst  that  One  the  foolish  vizier 

They,  weep  full  sore  who  strive,  yet  strive  in 
vain, 

And  they  rejoice  whom  victory  doth  be- 
Yet  is  thy  loss  ofttimes  thy  greatest  gain, 

And  that  whereon  thou  wouldst  thy  blood  ex- 

Brings  thee  but  misery  in  the  hitter  end. 

What  is  success  but  a  vain  paltry  thing  1 
What  are  thy  years,  that  tliou  wouldst  fain  ex- 
tend 
Their    weary    length — or    life,     that     thou 

Bhonldst  fling 
Thy  noblest  hopes  into  its  hopeless  eddying  * 

Hen   have  of  old  to  grovelling    beasts    been 

Tet  of  all  transmigrations  is  there  none 
Worse  than  this  lile  for  which  thy  soul  hath 
yearned. 

Thou  whose  angelic  flight  bad  well-nigh  won 
The  higlieat  heaven — ere  yet  the  task  vtsti  done 

Ceased  and  swooped  downward  to  this  house 
of  clay- 
Now  thon  art  Adam's  short-lived  toiling  son, 

'Whose  soul  was  present  on  that  primal  day 

When  angels  did  to  Adam  adoration  pay  !  * 

Now  when  the  vizier's  plot  was  thus  prepared. 
He  shut  himself  within  a  lonely  place, 

Whither  no  one  of  his  disciples  dared 
To  follow  him— nor  would  lie  show  his  face. 

But  as  the  days  and  hours  rolled  on  apace. 
And  things  without  his  guidance  went  not 

His  simple  followers  took  heart  of  grace. 
And  clustered  round  the  doorway  of  his  cell. 
And  begged  Ire  would  no  more  withhold  his 

'  We  are  as  birds  untaught  to  fly,'  said  they, 

'  Who  needs  must  perish  if  we  still  abide 
Within  the  nest — we  wander  from  the  way  : 

Do  thou,  who  errest  not,  become  our  guide.' 
'  If,  as  ye  say,  I  err  not,  he  replied, 

'  Why  do  ye  question  or  dispute  my  word  ? ' 
'  The  fault,'  they  answered,  '  Is  not  on  our  side. 

We  are  but  pieces  on  the  chequered  board  ; 

Nor  have  we  power  to  move  but  what  thy 
hands  afford. 

'  Thou  art  alion,  couching  for  a  spring, 
And  we  who  Imitate  thee  can  but  show 

A  lion's  figure  such  as  Persia's  King  . 
Bears  on  his  standard,  bounding  to  and  fro 

But  as  the  standard  waves  or  breezes  blow.' 
'  Alas  I '  the  vizier  cried,  '  in  vain  ye  call, 

Yet  enter  In  if  it  must  needs  be  so, 
For  now  I  turn  my  face  unto  the  wall.' 
They  came — to  see  his  corpse  upon  the  cavern 
fall 

Then  o'er  the  body  a  dispute  arose 

Who    should    succeed     him — words    waxed 
fierce  and  high 
Amongst  the  elders ;  and  each  one  of  those 

Who  held  the  papers  shouted,  '  It  is  1 1 ' 
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utd  brought  liis  writing  forlli  as  warranty.     • 
Thus,  with  a  scroll  and  sword  in  either  band, 

g  bloody  battle  they  the  issue  try — 
Until  by  internecine  war  the  band 
L-  broken  up,  and  perishes  from  out  the  land. 


(HE  JEWISH  KING  AND  THE  CHILD 
1  WHO  WAS  THROWN  INTO  THE  FIERY 
FURNACE. 

Sow  when  that  Jewish  King  was  dead 
(May  curses  rest  upon  hie  head) 
Another  monarch  tilled  his  place, 
Who  on  the  simple  Christian  race 
Pid  wreak  his  spite  and  vengeance  more 
Than  any  who  had  gone  before. 

Now  when,  despite  the  monarch's  word, 

Tlie  Christians  prayed  to  Christ  their  Lord, 

liia  anger  waxed  exceeding  hot. 

And  he  bethought  him  of  a  plot 

Whereby  the  race  might  be  destroyed. 

A  cunning  artist  was  employed 

To  make  an  idol  all  in  brass, 

And  set  it  up  where  folks  should  pass. 

And  by  that  idol's  side  there  stood 

A  furnace  filled  with  blazing  wood  ; 

And  all  men  who  should  come  that  way 

Were  bidden  to  kneel  down  and  pray 

Unto  tliu  image — and  the  man 

fTwas  thus  the  impious  mandate  ran) 

Who  should  refuse  to  bend  the  knee 

Unto  the  brazen  deity, 

Should,  for  the  disobedience  shown, 

Be  In  that  Gery  furnace  thrown. 

The  idol  in  the  market  stands, 
Wrought  daftly  Jjy  the  gravePa  hands, 
And  visible  to  every  eye. 
Yet  doth  a  truer  idol  lie 
That  monarch's  cruel  heart  within, 
And  fashioned  out  of  his  great  sin. 
Self  is  the  name  by  which  they  call 
That  idol— type  of  idols  all ; 
These  are  the  sparks  that  blaze  and  die. 
Self  is  the  Hint  from  whence  they  fly. 
The  flames  the  force  of  water  feel- 
But  what  can  quench  the  flint  and  steel  1 
Bat  if  ye  should  desire  to  know 
The  various  phases  Self  can  show. 
The  records  of  this  thing  are  writ 
Upon  the  rolls  of  Tophet's  pit. 

A  mother  and  her  child  one  day, 

A  Christian,  chanced  to  pass  that  way. 

And  saw  the  furnace  blazing  high. 

And  heard  the  people's  hollow  cry 

Of  cowardice  and  blasphemy. 

All  shuddering  at  the  sound,  she  prest 

Her  little  infant  to  her  breast, 

And  on  the  rabble  turned  her  back. 

When  lo!  that  moment  on  her  track 

The  minions  of  the  monarch  came. 

And  brought  her  to  that  raging  flame, 

And  threw  her  at  the  idol's  feet. 

Now  for  that  life  Is  very  sweet. 
And  woman's  heart  is  prone  to  fears, 
She  did  begin,  with  many  tears, 
To  worship  as  the  tyrant  bade. 
When  that  young  infant  that  had  laid 
Until  that  moment  in  her  arms, 
Unconscious  of  her  wild  alarms, 
A  baby  without  speech,  and  weak, 
Was  gifted  with  the  "power  to  speak, 
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And  raised  a  warning  voice  aloud. 

And  prophesied  before  the  crowd. 
And  uttered,  in  his  Maker's  name, 
A  protest  on  this  sin  and  shame. 

Now  they  who  wrought  the  king's  decree 
Much  marvelled  at  the  prodigy, 
That  by  a  babe,  a  suckling's  tongue, 
flod's  praises  should  be  plainly  eung. 
But  one  spake  out,  a  soldier  stem, 
*  'I  faith,  we  have  a,deal  to  learn  ; 
And  children  as  they  now  are  born 
Are  taught  to  hold  those  things  in  scorn 
To  which  their  fathers  used  to  cling. 
At  least,  this  puny,  puling  thing 
Shall  never  flout  our  idols  more.' 
Therewith  the  little  child  lie  bore. 
And  flung  it  in  that  mimic  hull. 

But  now  a  wondrous  thing  befel  ; 
The  child,  unharmed  and  undismayed, 
Stood  up  within  the  flames  that  played 
Around  his  head  in  lambent  whirls, 
And  twined  and  twisted  with  hie  curls. 
Then  from  the  midst  of  Are  and  smoke 
He  lifted  np  his  voice,  and  spoke 
In  accents  void  of  pain  or  fear  : 
'  Mourn  not  for  me,  my  mother  dear  ; 
Mourn  not  for  me,  for  now  I  know 
The  flames  that  erst  I  dreaded  so 
Were  but  the  veil  that  did  conceal 
The  thousand  joys  which  now  I  feel. 
Come,  and  with  me  these  pleasures  share. 
See  how  Ood's  chosen  people  fare  ! 
Thy  world,  which  seems  to  thy  desire 
Like  coolest  water,  is  but  fire  ; 
While  this,  which  doth  like  burning  seem, 
'   Is  cooler  than  the  coolest  stream.  ' 
Come,  then,  and  bathe  therein  with  me  1 
Here  shalt  thou  learn  the  mystery 
Of  Ibrahim,  whom  Nlmrod  threw 
Into  a  fiery  furnace  too,* 

And  that  which  late  so  fiercely  burned, 
Into  a  bed  of  roses  turned. 
Test're'en,  before  thou  gavest  me  birth, 
I  feared  to  venture  on  the  earth  ; 
But,  fallen  from  thy  maternal  womb, 
Metho light  it  was  a  living  tomb 
Which  I  had  left  behind  me  then ; 
And  now  the  earth  of  mortal  men 
Appeareth  like  a  dungeon  pit, 
Such  joy  have  I  at  leaving  it. 
A  second  mother's  womb  was  this, 
And  I  am  born  again  to  bliss. 
Hero  is  the  world  can  never  fade, 
Thy  world  is  but  a  fleeting  shade. 
Come  hither,  then,  my  mother  dear ! 
Nay,  never  deem  I  need  thee  here, 
Or  that  thy  presence  I  entreat, 
To  make  my  happiness  complete. 
I  would  but  share  the  joys  1  prove 
With  those  I  reverence  and  lore. 
Come  then  and  see  this  marvel  strange, 
How  fiercest  natures  God  can  change, 
When  Bahman.f  grizzly  winter's  king, 
Thus  ushers  in  the  mildest  spring.' 

He  ceased,  and  for  a  moment's  space 
No  sound  was  heard  in  all  that  place, 
Save  as  the  faggots  leapt  and  split 
And  crackled  in  that  burning  pit, 


•  Corfin,  e.  v. 

f  In  Persian  this  is  the  name  both  of  a  month 
a  mid-winter  and  of  a  fire-demon. 
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Such  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd. 
Tben  with  an  outer;  long  and  loud. 
As  cattle  on  a  river*!  brink 
Press  forward  eagerly  to  drink, 
They  threw  themselves  Into  the  blaze. 

Thereon  the  king,  in  dire  amaze, 

Did  bid  his  men-at-arms  advance, 

And  drive  them  back  with  sword  and  lance. 

And  round  ihe  furnace  make  a  stand. 

Lest  all  the  people  in  the  land 

Should  In  d  single  da;  be  burned. 

Then" to  the  fire  himself  be  turned  : 
'  0  fire  1  what  bave  I  done  to  thee. 
That  thou  eliouldet  be  mine  enemy  ? 
Shall  Christians  who  deny  thy  Dame 
Feel  not  the  vengeance  of  thy  B nine  T 
And  I — who  worship  at  thy  shrine — 
Shall  injury  and  loss  be  mlneT 
Hath  witchery  been  o'er  thee  cast. 
Or  la  thy  power  of  burning  past  T ' 
'  Nay,'  said  the  fire,  '  I  have  it  still, 
And  ye  shall  test  it  an  ye  will. 
Nor  yet  does  any  change  at  all 
Upon  my  ardent  nature  fall. 
"  I  am  Elobim's  fiery  brand, 
And  )o  1  I  cleave  at  His  command ! 
The  dog  that  in  the  tent  doth  rest, 
Will  lawn  upon  his  master's  guest ; 
But  if  a  stranger  comet li  there, 
His  limbs  the  trusty  hound  will  tear. 
And  shall  the  elements  be  found 
Leas  faithful  than  a  Tartar's  hound  T 
Or  God  demand  less  honest  work 
Than  any  Bedawi  or  Turk  V 

The  elements  their  God  obey, 

Not  lifeless  and  inert  are  they. 

Bat  living  servants  of  His  will, 

Prepared  to  comfort  or  to  kilt, 

As  Ho  eoiumandeih.     For  our  use, 

The  flint  and  steel  a  fire  produce, 

But  Qod  h  Is  tli at  gives  the  light. 

Our  reasoning  how  weak  and  vain  I 

A  backet  hangs  npon  a  chain, 

Which  by  a  turning  wheel  we  move. 

Does  such  a  rude  contrivance  prove 

That  'tis  the  wheel  of  chance  which  draws 

The  endless  chain  of  nature's  laws? 

Has  not  the  wondrous  tale  been  told, 
How  in  the  evil  days  of  old 
The  Prophet  was  to  Yemen  sent. 
To  bid  the  men  of  'Ad  repent  T 
And  bow  lie  drew  his  staff  around. 
And  traced  a  circle  on  the  ground ; 
Ami  when  the  blast  of  wrath  arose 
It  injured  not  a  hair  of  those 
Who  stood  within  that  charmed  ring, 
Because  the  wind  had  owned  its  King, 
And  bowed  before  His  messenger. 
When  God  has  ta'en  as  in  His  care, 
'  The  cold  and  stormy' wind  of  death 
Is  sorter  than  a  zephyr's  breath. 

Fire,  Water,  Earth,  are  ever  thus 
Subservient  to  the  rlghteons  : 
Fire  harmeth  not  the  Friend  of  God ,* 
The  sea  obeyeth  Moses'  rod, 
'  Earth  ewalloweth  Corah  at  His  nod. 


*  Abi.ib.am. 

+  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 


-  Ye  too  may  work  this  miracle  ; 
With  lips  of  clay  His  praises  tell, 
And  turn  them  with  a  pure  heart's  sighs 
To  living  birds  of  Paradise. 
A  mountain  quivered  at  the  sight 
Of  Moses'  superhuman  light, 
And  he— a  lump  of  earth — a  clod — 
Could  commune  face  to  face  with  Qod. 

But  nathelese,  sirs,  ye  fain  would  see 
The  ending  of  this  history. 
Twas  thus :  the  Demon  of  the  Fire 
Rose  np  as  one  In  sudden  ire, 
And  swallowed  up  that  tyrant  king, 
With  all  his  god  I  can  following. 
They  were  but  sons  of  fire,  and  went 
Back  to  their  nfllve  element. 
Formatter,  though  it  fieetrtfi  fast, 
Rtturneth  to  it*  mmra  at  latt. 
So  water,  howsoe'er  confined, 
Is  borne  in  vapour  on  the  wind  ; 
Then  falling,  finds  within  die  earth 
The  spring  from  which  it  had  its  birth. 
We  too,  degenerate  though  we  be, 
Are.  portions  of  the  Deity  ; 
And  faith  is  a  magnetic  power, 
That  doth  attract  us  every  hour, 
And  draw  us  up  to  God  again  : 
See  that  it  draw  as  not  in  vain. 

These  few  passages  contain  the  essence  t 
the  Dervish  philosophy,  the  last  words  en 
bodying  the  ultimate  aspiration  of  the  Mns-  ■ 
lim  ascetic  A  few  verses  gathered  from 
the  works  of  other  eminent  Sufi  poets  will 
serve  to  complete  the  picture.  The  Sufi 
idea  of  tbe  Deity,  which,  if  somewhat  mys- 
tical, is  nevertheless  a  sublime  one,  is  that 
expressed  in  some  verses  of  the  Persian  poet 

GOD. 

TisHe  by  His  wisdom  can  view  in 

The  future  the  secrete  of  fate. 
Who  spreads  out  the  meshes  of  ruin. 

And  lures  with  prosperity's  bait ; 
Whose  influence  can,  if  He  pleases, 

Besprinkle  tbe  stars  o'er  the  sky,      . 
As  the  rose-petals,  stirred  by  the  breezes, 

Are  scattered  and  fly. 

The  dragon -toothed  thorn  in  the  garden 

A  sting  like  a  scorpion  shows ; 
He  hath  posted  it  there  as  a  warden. 

To  watch  o'er  the  delicate  rose  ; 
Till  over  the  neck  of  the  Heaven 

The  ringlets  of  evening  flow, 
Night  veils  with  locks  like  the  raven 

Day's  maidenly  glow. 

Then  lo !  from  the  hemisphere  darkling 

Night's  tresses  He  deftly  doth  part. 
And  from  Heaven's  arched  eyebrows  oat- 


sparkling 

*ea  bright  as  r 


Eyes  bright  as  narciasnses  dart. 
The  sun  sinketh  down  In  the  ocean, 

And  azure -hued  vapours  arise, 
'Tie  the  incense  of  nature's  devotion 

Perfuming  the  skies. 

Ere  atoms  were  yet  in  existence 
His  'be  and  It  was  so'  had  birth  : 

He  needed  not  matter's  assistance 
In  forming  this  beautiful  earth. 


rim. 


Among  the  Prophet*. 


Tet  its  shape  is  symmetrical  rigour, 
lis  hues  are  most  pleaBing  and  bright, 

Por  a  sphere  la  perfection  la  figure, 
la  coloring,  light. 

To  the  fishes  bright  armour  He  giveth, 
Unto  chanticleer  giveth  a  crest ; 

His  praise  by  on  creature  that  liveth 
Shall  ever  be  duly  expressed. 

Till  the  dumb  man  ahull  make  an  oration. 
Till  the  stocks  and  the  stones  ahall  find 

Till  the  whole  of  the  silent  creation 
In  language  rejoice. 

All  nations  and  languages  know  Him, 

Even  infancv  lisnelh  His  name ; 
Allah,  Tangarf,  Yexd&n,  Elohini— 

Tis  the  earliest  sound  we  can  frame. 
All  apace  and  all  limits  excelling, 

To  the  roof  of  the  universe  soar, 
And  70a  may  see  one  tile  of  Hisdwelllng — 

One  tile,  and  po  more. 

Id  illustration    of  the  effect  produced  by 
music  upon  the  Oriental  mind  we  may  quote 


But  j estere'en  upon  mine  ear 

There  fell  a  pleasing,  gentle  strain, 
With  melody  so  soft  and  clear, 
That  straightway  fell  the  glistening  tear 

To  tell  my  rapturous  inward  pain. 

For  sac' 1  a  deep  harmonious  flood 

Came  gushing  as  she  swept  the  string ; 
It  melted  all  my  harsher  mood, 
Nor  could  my  glance,  as  rapt  I  stood. 
Fall  pitiless  on  anything. 

To  make  my  growing  weakness  weak, 

The  Saki  crossed  my  dazzled  Bight, 
Upon  whose  bright  and  glowing  cheek. 
And  perfnmed  tresses  dark  and  sleek, 

Were  strangely  blended  shade  and  light. 

Fair  maid,  1  murmured,  aa  she  passed, 
The  goblet  which  thy  bounly  fills 

Such  magic  spell  hath  o'er  me  cast,  - 

Metbinks  my  soul  is  free  st  last 
From  human  life  and  human  ilia. 

The  view  constantly  adopted  by  the  Der- 
vishes of  the  mystic  life  under  the  form  of 
a  journey,  is  thus  developed  in  tbe  opening 

ode  ofjhe  same  poet: — 

Oh,  en p -bearer,  fill  up  the  goblet,  and  hand  it 
around  to  us  all ; 

For  to  love  that  seemed  easy  at  first  these  un- 
foreseen troubles  befall. 

In  the  hope  that  the  breese  of  the  south  will 

blow  yon  dark  tresses  apart, 
And  diffuse  their  sweet  perfume  around,   oh ! 

what  anguish  is  caused  to  the  heart  1 

Ay,  sully  your  prayer-mat  with  wine,  if  the 

elder  encourage  such  sin  ; 
For  the  traveller  surely  should  know  all  the 

manners  and  ways  of  the  Inn. 

What  rest  or  what  comfort  for  me  can  there  be 


The  darkness  of  night,  and  the  fear  of  the  waves 

and  the  waters  that  roar — 
How  should  they  be  aware  of  our  state  who  are 

ling  in  safety  ashore? 

I  yielded  me  up  to  delight,  and  it  brought  me 

ill  fame  at  the  last — 
Shall  a  secret  be  bidden  which  into  a  general 

topic  has  passed  I 

If  yon  wish  not  todwell  in  His  presence,  yourself 

unto  abaence  betake; 
Till  you  meet  with  the  one  whom  yon  love,  the 

world  and  its  pleasures  forsake. 

Here  again  is  a  well-known  song  from 

Hafiz,  embodying  the  same  idea  of  the  long- 

ig  of  the  soul  after  God,  and  dwelling  on 

ic  ever  fresh  aud  varying  pleasures  to  be 

derived  from  the  ecstatic  contemplation  of 

Divine  Love : — 

Oh,  minstrel,  wake  thy  lay  divine, 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  ! 

Bring  me  the  heart-expanding  wine. 
Freshly  (resh  and  newly  new  1 

Seated  beside  a  mnlden  fair, 
I  gaze  with  loving,  raptured  view, 

And  I  sip  her  lip  and  caresa  her  hair, 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  I 

Who  of  the  fruit  of  life  can  share, 
Yet  acorn  to  drink  the  grape's  sweet 

Then  drain  acnp  to  thy  mistress  fair. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  1 

She  who  has  stolen  my  heart  away 
Heightens  her  beauty's  rosy  hue, 

Deckeih  herself  In  rich  array, 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  I 

Balmy  breath  of  the  western  gale,  1 

Waft  to  her  ear  my  love  song  true  ; 

Tell  her  poor  love-loin  Hafiz'  tale. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  1 

The  '  Sirrrargh,  the  mysterious  immortal 
bird  which  rests  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Kaf,  far  from  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  human 
life,, is  a  favourite  figure  in  which  this  no- 
tion of  contemplation  is  embodied.  It  is 
thus  addressed  by  a  Dervish  poet : — 

In  the  realms  of  non-existence  should  thy  foot 

steps  chance  to  fall. 
Bear   this  message,  oh,   my   spirit,  to  the   Bi- 

inurgh's  silent  hall— 
'  Never  leave  yon  happy  quiet  for  a  world  of  sin 

and  strife. 
But  beware  thee,  calm  Immortal,  of  the  weary 

paths  of  life.' 

The  loves  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rone 
is  another  favourite  theme  with  the  Dervish 
poets.  The  celebrated  Sufi  writer,  Husein 
V  alz,  has  embodied  this  allegory  in  a  pretty 
parable,  in  which  he  introduces  also  the 
question  of  fatalism.  It  is  worth  giving  en- 
tire, as  a  specimen  of  oriental  imagery,  as 
well  as  an  illustration  of  the  tenets  Which 
we  arc  endeavouring  to  expound. 


Google 
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Where  mnrmnrlng    Rukna    rolls    bis    silver}' 


'Midst  tow'ring  pnlm-treeB  charm  the  lingering 
eye- 
Where  every  zephyr  on  its  balmy  wings 

To  blushing  rosea  wafts  the  bulbul's  sigh  ; 

Where  nature's  choir  in  notes  harmonious  sings, 
Making  sweet  mnsic  to  the  rustling  grove  ; 

And  not  a  sight  and  not  a  sound  but  brings 

Irs  meed  or  beauty,  melody,  and  love; 

There  bloomed  a  garden  such  as  they  behold 

Who  dwell  by  Silsabil's  blest  streams  above. 

Not  lovelier  Iram,  which,  as  bards  have  told, 
In  fair  Arabia's  scorching  desert  lies, 

Where  false  Shed  dad's  fair  gardens  glare  with 
.  gold. 

Though  mystery  shrouds  them  now  from  mor- 
tal eyes. 
Save  when  upon  some  loue  lost   wanderer's 

Its  diamond  turrets  like  a  day-dream  rise. 
Here  in  a  corner,  shrinking  from  the  light, 

A  rosebud  blossomed,  whose  enchanting  hue 
Rivalled  the  cheeks  of  her  whose  beauty  bright* 
O'er  earth's  great  conqueror  such  enchantment 
threw. 

Each  morn,  when  leaning  from  his  ocean  bed, 
Bright  Pboabus  beaming  burst  upon  the  view  ; 
And  o'er  the  awakening  world  his  radiance  shed. 

The  garden's  guardian  left  his  humble  room, 
And  paced  the  parterres  by  the  path  that  led 
To  that  calm  nook   which   saw    the   floweret 
bloom  ; 

A  s  some  fond  lover  to  an  arbour  creeps. 
Where,  lulled  to  rest  by  eve's  encircling  gloom, 
The  maid  he  loves  in  guileless  beauty  sleeps, 

And   lingering  looks,  till   at  his  soft  sigh's 
sound 
Her  startled  eye  from  out  its  curtain  peeps. 
So  gazed  the  gardener  as  the  days  wore  round, 

And  watched  the  bud  its  opening  charms  dis- 

And  breathed  the  perfume  it  diffused  around. 
But  lo  I  one  luckless  morn,  beside  the  rose 

A  mournful   nightingale,    with    grief    o'er- 
prvssed, 
In  wistful  warblings  wailed  his  wearying  woes, 
And  sought  in  song  to  soothe  hissaddened  breast, 

And  in  the  wantonness  of  wild  despair, 
Still  plucked  the  leaflets  from  their  fragrant  nest, 
Till  all  the  tree  was  desolate  and  bare. 

The  rose  was  ruined,  but  the  thorn  remained, 
Stem   sentry  still,   though   no  fair  charge  was 

With  bitter  sighs  the  gardener  complained, 
And  cursed  the  culprit  in  his  maddening  rage  ; 

His  passion's  steed  no  gentle  patience  reined, 

And  nought  but  vengeance  could  hie  wrath  as- 
With  treacherous  traps  the  hapless  bird  he 

And  kept  him  captive  in  a  cruel  cage. 


■Nurmahall,  the  wife  of  Jehanger,  Emperor 

of  Hindustan,  for  whom  the  celebrated  mausole- 
um known  as  the  Taj  Maliall  at  Agra  was  built. 


'Ah!  wherefore  now  within  these  bars  immured 
'  Am  I  thus  left  to  mourn  and  die  atone? 

Host  thou  then  fancy  that  my  notes  wilt  ring 
Here  in  this  prison  with  a  sweeter  tone 

1  Than  'midst  the  branches  where  I  sit  and  sing  * 

Or  is  there  nothing  that  can  heal  the  smart 
Of  thy  great  loss,  but  my  poor  breast  to  wring, 

1  From  all  I  love  thus  dooming  me  to  part  ? 

If  one  rose  ruined  costs  so  dear  to  me. 
What  slia]  t  thou  suffer  for  a  broken  heart  ?  ' 

The  plaintive  prisoner  by  this  piteous  plea 

So  moved  his  captor,  that  the  selfsame  hour 
He  loosed  his  fetters,  and  dismissed  liim  free, 

To  flatter  fearless  'midst  each  favourite  flower. 

Then  sang  the  bulbul  from  the  tangled  wood, 

'  The  great  archangel  on  the  "  night  of  power" 

'Revealed  that   "good    must    be   repaid   with 


'  There  lies  a  treasure  in  a  hidden  urn.'   • 
The  gardener,  digging,   found  the   precious 

And  thus  responded,  '  I  would  gladly  learn 

'  How  thou  dlvinedst  what  thns  buried  lies. 

Yet  dust  spread  lightly  o'er  a  clumsy  snare 
Should  be  sufficient  to  deceive  thine  eyeeT  ' 

To  whom  the  bulbul, '  Thou  Bhouldst  be  aware 
That  when  from  heaven  the  high  decrees  de- 

'Tin  vsin^to  struggle  ;  man  his fste  must  bear. 
For  Uod   shapes  all  things  to   some  useful 

But  with  all  their  mysticism  and  specula- 
tive philosophy,  the  Sufi  poets  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  What  can  be  more 
fresh  or  spontaneous  than  the  following — 
Hafiz's  description  of  a  morning  walk  in  a 
garden ( 

'Twas  morning,  and  the  lord  of  day 
Had  shed  his  light  o'er  Shiraz'  towers, 

Where  bulbuls  trill  their  love-lorn  lay, 
To  serenade  the  maiden  flowers. 

Like  them,  oppressed  with  love's  sweet  pain, 

I  wander  In  a  garden  fair  ; 
And  there,  to  cool  my  throbbing  brain, 

I  woo  the  perfumed  morning  air. 

The  damask  rose  with  beauty  gleams. 

Its  face  all  bathed  in  ruddy  light, 
And  shines  like  some  bright  star  that  beams 

From  out  the  sombre  veil  of  night. 

The  very  bulbul,  as  the  glow 

Of  yonth  and  passion  warms  his  breast, 
Forgets  awhile  his  former  woe, 

In  pride  that  conquers  love's  unrest. 

Ton  lily  seemed  to  menace  me, 

And  showed  its  curled  and  quivering  blade ; 
While  every  frail  anemone 

A  gossip's  open  mouth  displayed. 


Tlie  Hindu  Woman,  Real  and  Ideal. 


And  here  and  there  a  little  group 
OF  flowers,  like  men  who  worship  wine. 

Each  holding  up  hie  little  stoup, 
To  catch  the  dewdrop's  draught  divine. 

And  others  yet  like  Hobes  stand. 
Their  dripping  vates  downward  turned; 

Aa  if  dispensing  to  the  band 
The  wioe  for  which  their  hearts  had  burned. 

This  moral  it  la  mine  to  sing, 

Go  learn  a  lesBon  of  the  flowere; 
Joy's  season  is  in  life's  young  spring, 
Then  seize  like  them  the  fleeting  hours. 

However,  wc  have  quoted  enough  of  the 
poetry  to  prove  that  the  Dervishes  are  not 
devoid  of  poetical  inspiration,  however 
strange  to  us  the  mode  in  which  they  woo 
it  may  appear.  In  conclusion,  we  must  an- 
ticipate the  question  which  the  reader  of 
this  article  will  no  doubt  ask — Whither 
does  all  this  tend  i  This  we  can  only  do  by 
a  very  brief  recapitulation  of  the  chief 
.points  of  our  hypothesis. 

.The  Oriental  nature  is  sluggish  and  im- 
passive until  roused,  when  it  becomes  impul- 
sive and  emotional ;  and  this  would-  almost 
of  necessity  lead  to  an  emotional  and  phys- 
ically demonstrative  kind  of  religious  ser- 
vice,— that  kind  of  worship  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  revivalism,  and  which  even 
upon  Northern  temperaments  produces  such 
striking  results.  It  is  easy  then  to  under- 
stand that  meetings  might  be  held,  and  so- 
cieties formed,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  development  of  this  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  that  such  was  the  case,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  existence  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Prophets  in  the  ancient  times,  and  of 
the  Dervish  Colleges  of  the  present  day, 
with  the  numerous  sects  and  secret  societies 
which  have  existed  during  the  intermediate 
period  throughout  the  East  We  may 
therefore,  without  carrying  the  theory  too 
far,  look  npon  prophecy — that  is,  upon 
emotional  religious  utterance  under  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  religious  excitement,  as 
the  natural  form  of  worship  amongst 
Eastern  peoples ;  and,  having  obtained  this 
standpoint,  we  shall,  we  venture  to  believe, 
he  better  able  to  realise  the  accounts  which 
history,  sacred  and  profane,  gives  us  of  the 
working  of  the  system. 

So  long  as  these  services  were  merely 
perfunctory,  and  so  long  as  they  were  per- 
formed by  men  of  ordinary  calibre,  their 
effect  was  small ;  but  when  they  were  con- 
ducted by  master  minds,  when  the  prophetic 
utterances  were  great  truths,  then  their  in- 
fluence began  to  be  really  felt,  and  the 
schools  became  the  centres  of  most  impor- 
tant religious  and  political  movements.  In 
support  of  this  view,  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  mention  of  the  pro  - 
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phetsin  the  Bible  is  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  appearance  of  Samuel  upon  the 
scene,  although  the  schools  must  already 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  considerable 
time  previously. 

No  donbt  the  very  association  of  the 
names  Dervish  and  Prophet  will  sound 
shocking  to  some  readers,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  because  we  maintain  the 
identity  of  the  two  institutions,  we  do  not 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  utter- 
ances of  the  one  and  the  other.  Tho  im- 
mense impulse  given  to  religious  thought 
and  action  amongst  their  contemporaries  t>y 
such  inspired  preachers  as  Samuel  and 
Elijah,  can  never  be  over-estimated  ;  while 
the  influence  their  teaching  has  had  upon 
the  religious  life  and  thought  of  so 
many  different  races  in  after  ages,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  Mussulman  Mod  Ivies  or  Sheikhs. 
What  we  contend  for  is  simply  this — 
that  the  system  through  which  the  Jewish 
prophet*  worked  viae  in  the  main  the  same 
that  which  the  modern  dervishes  em- 
ploy. If  this  proposition  he  true,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  modern  system  will  be  of 
similar  use  to  the  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher to  that  which  the  physician  finds  in  the 
researches  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  and 
although  the  lucubrations  of  a  Dervish  poet 
may  not  be  comparable  with  the  outpour- 
ings of  the  inspired  soul  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet,  yet  they  will  possess  a  greater  im- 
portance in  our  eyes  if  we  recognise  them 
enerated  by  the  same  system,  and  devel- 
oped by  similar  external  surroundings. 


Art.  III.— The  Hindu    Woman,  Seal  and 
Ideal. 

(1.)     The    Hindu    Pantheon.      By    Edward 

Moor,  F.R.S.,  Madras:  .1.864. 
(3.)  La-  Femme  dans   L'Inde  Antique.    Par 

Mile.   C.   Uadeh,   Membre  de  la  Societe 

Asiatiqne    de    Paris,      Paris ;    Duprat. 

1864. 


In  presence  of  the  steadily  increasing  stndy 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  upon  our  lips  :  What  will  be 
the  ultimate  impression  upon  European 
thought  of  the  'discovery  of  Sanskrit,' 
aa  it  has  not  been  inaptly  termed  ?  When 
we  think  of  the  vast  influence  of  the  classics 
of  Greece  and  Rome  upon  the  modem 
world,  of  how  they  colour  and  permeate 
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in  one  form  or  another,  almost  all  our  ideas, 
can  we  refraiu  from  seriously  inquiring 
whether  thin  new  source  of  an  earlier  an- 
tiquity, from  which  we  are  every  day  draw- 
ing, deeper  and.  yet  deeper  draughts,  will 
affect  the  world's  intellect  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree  or  with  anything  approach- 
ing a  similar  intensity  !  No  conclusive 
answer  may  yet  he  given,  for  although  some 
eighty  or  ninety  years  have  elapsed  since 
Sir  William  Jones  '  discovered '  Sanskrit, 
and  notwithstanding  the  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  great  Sanskrit  scholars  from  his  day 
to  the  present  time,  from  Colebrooke  and 
Wilson  to  Burnonf  and  Fauche,  down  to 
GoldstQcker  and  Max  Mailer,  it  is  only  now 
that  the  general  public  is  beginning  to  tale 
a  real  interest  in  Indian  lore,  or  that  any 
signs  can  be  detected  of  the  possibility  of  a 
certain  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  being  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education. 

However,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee 
that  the  Indian  classics  will  never  become 
so  universally  popular,  so  endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  all  educated  people,  as  those  of 
Rome  and,  above  all,  those  of  Greece. 
They  want  the  satisfying,  the  enchanting 
qualities  of  symmetry  and  proportion, 
which  have  made  the  Ancients  an  undying 
delight  to  cultured  minds,  a  solace  from 
the  fever,  the  desfflusionnement  of  active 
life,  a  relaxation  after  many  a  hard  fought 
battle  in  the  political  arena.  To  compare 
the  poetry  of  India  with  the  poetry  of 
Greece,  is  to  liken  the  undergrowth  of  a 
South  American  forest  to  the  beauties  of  an 
exquisite  garden. 

Still,  to  a  century  which  has  learnt  to  ad- 
mire the  weird,  the  savage,  and  even  the 
grotesque  in  nature,  there  is  surely  a  sort 
of  appropriateness  in  the  revelation  of  a  lit- 
erature which,  if  it  has  blemishes  that  any 
man  can'  point  to,  has  also  a  novelty  and  a 
grandeur  that  are  entirely  its  own.  The 
Indian  student  thinks  at  first  that  he  is  en- 
tering chaos.  After  long  application  and 
research,  much  remains  inexplicable  to  him  ; 
much  more  is  inevitably  disappointing. 
Here  indeed  the  ludicrous  and  the  sublime 
are  divided  but  by  a  step.  And  for  those 
who  should  seek  to  fathom  the  inner  mean- 
ing that  seema  so  often  to  underlie  the  sur- 
face, what  confusion  1  what  enigmas  1  what 
tantalising  glimmers  of  truth  !  what  ignes- 
fatui  leading  us  astray  from  our  path  I  what 
luminous  stars  shining  on  us  through  the 
darkness,  whenever  we  manage  to  rise 
above  the  clouds  which  so  obstinately  ob- 
scure our  vision  I 

There  is  a  saying  of  Gothe'e  which  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  true  alike  of  the 
study  of  Indian  literature  and  of  the  spirit 


which  must  hare  filled  the  creators  of  it. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  an  epoch  occurs  in 
our  lives  when  the  comprehensible  becomes 
common  and  insipid,  an  epoch  '  which 
may  well  be  called  glorious,  for  it  is  the 
middle  stage  between  despair  and  deifica- 
tion.' The  calm,  fruitful,  and  essentially 
happy  pursuit  of  perfection  such  as  the 
Greeks  taught,  could  never  have  been  un- 
derstood by  an  Indian  poet  seer.  For 
whoever  goes  in  quest  of  perfection,  must 
begin  by  renouncing  the  everlastingly  un- 
attainable, and  must  let  alono  the  insoluble 
and  the  unknowable,  to  a  great  measure  at 
least,  which  the  Indian  mind  seems  totally 
incapable  of  doing. 

But  there  is  one  practical  consequence 
to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  of  its  off- 
spring, philology,  which,  if  we  arc  not 
much  mistaken,  is  already  manifest;  and 
that  is  the  birth  of  a  kindlier  and  more 
generous  feeling  towards  our  f  el  low-subject? 
in  India.  It  may  be  rather  a  fanciful  anil 
irrational  sentiment  at  bottom,  but  who  can 
withhold  £  new  and  unaccustomed  sympa- 
thy from  the  race  which  science  proclaims 
our  elder  brother;  from  the  people  whose 
ancestors,  with  our  own,  listened,  whilst  they 
watched  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  giant 
altitudes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  to  the  same 
old-world,  or  to  speak  correctly,  youn«- 
world  stories,  which  gladdened  our  hearts 
when  we  ourselves  were  children  ? 

When  we  examine  those  initial  records  of 
the  Aryan  race,  the  ancient  Vedic  chants 
which  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the 
Hindu  people  has  handed  down  in  awe  and 
mystery,  from  millennium  to  millennium, 
their  preservation  seeming  indeed  to  have 
been  the  providential  Tasion  d'etre  of  the 
whole  system  of  Brafamanical  society,  even 
its  worst  features,  caste,  and  sacerdotal  su- 
premacy, having  probably  conduced  to  this 
end,  we  discover  two  distinct  but  clearly  re- 
concilable tendencies,  the  one  towards  a 
metaphysical  Pantheism,  the  other  towards 
a  materialistic  idolatry. 

There,  in  the  childhood  of  humanity,  in 
that  which  truest  of  all  we  may  call  Juventus 
Mundt,  we  fiud  the  eternal  extremes  of  the 
human  mind,  the  one  to  confound  God  with 
nature,  the  other  to  dissolve  nature  in  God. 

We  see  in  all  its  primitive  pathos  the  in- 
spiration of  thanksgiving,  which  caused  man 
as  he  opened  his  eyes  from  sleep,  and  be- 
held the  dawn  irradiating  the  morning  star, 
to  salute  it  as  divine ;  as  he  watched  the 
sun  rising  like  a  conqueror  in  the  east  and 
dispelling  night  from  the  Morning  land,  to 
bow  before  its  majesty ;  as  he  warmed  his 
hands  by  the  heat-giving  and  purifying  fire, 
to    sing  a  hymn  to  it  the  while  ;    as  he 
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breathed  the  limitless  ether  which  enabled 
him  to  live,  to  adore  it ;  as  ho  looked  upon 
the  bounteous  earth,  to  bless  it  for  its  abun 
dance.  Yet  alongside  of  this  sprang  up  tin 
tremendous  consciousness  that  although 
every  excellence  and  dignity  might  be  ri^ 
ly  ascribed  to  Aruna  and  Surya,  to  Agni, 
Indrft,  and  Adlli,  they  were  not,  nor  was  any 
thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  self-existent,  in- 
create,  and  indestructible,  save  only  the  Su- 
preme Spirit  who  was  in  all,  and  by  whom 
all  things  had  their  being. 

'  Der  All  umf»BBer, 
Der  Allerlmlier, 
Fasst  und  erhSlt  er  niclit, 
Dicli,  niich,  eicli  at-lbst  V 

'  I  reverence  Thee  in  the  sun,  which  is 
Thine  Image,  whilst  it  scatters  a  hundred 
thousand  vivifying  rays  over  the  universe 
whilst  in  meridian  brightness  it  diffuse 
gladness  ;  nor  less  when  at  morn  or  eve  its 
flaming  countenance  denotes  Thy  anger. 
Turn  away  that  anger  from  me.  I  reverence 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  joy  to  all  living 
ctvatnres  ;  whose  nature  is  exempt  from  de- 
cay, and  knows  not  the  increase  of  age. 
To  Him  and  all  that  springs  from  Him  I 
owe  Teverenco  and  honour.' 

So  runs  the  Sanskrit  prayer,  which  was 
translated  into  Persian  by  a  son  of  Shah  Je- 
han,  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  from  whence  it 
was  done  into  English  some  time  during  the 
last  century.  Again,  we  read  these  words, 
spoken  in  the  person  of  the  Deity  : — '  I  al- 
ways was,  I  always  am,  and  always  shall  be. 
There  is  no  other,  so  that  I  can  say  to  you, 
I  am  like  him.  In  this  Me  is  the  inward 
essence  and  the  exterior  substance  of  all 
things.  I  am  the  primitive  cause  of  all. 
All  things  that  exist  in  east  or  west,  or 
north  or  south,  above  or  below,  it  is  I.  I 
am  all.  I  am  older  than  all.  I  am  King  of 
kings.  I  ,1111  Truth.  I  am  the  Spirit  of 
creation.     I  am  the  Creator.' 

To  follow  these  germs  of  religious  belief 
as  they  gradually  developed  and  diversified 
would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  purpose  of  which  is  merely  to  sketch 
out  (he  part  played  by  woman  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  Hindu  society ;  but  we 
must  never  forget  that  in  the  East  nothing  is 
secular,  and  for  any  Indian  subject  to  be- 
come intelligible  it  must  be  viewed  by  the 
light  of  the  religious  circumstances  which 
are  sure  to  attend  it 

Perhaps  the  very  first  bit  of  positive 
knowledge  we  possess  about  the  women  of 
any  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  is  that  it  was 
Ihe  province  of  the  maidens  of  India  to 
milk  the  kine — a  fact  disclosed  when  the 
Sanskrit  wold    duhitri    (6vya.rrj/<,   daugh- 


ter), placed  under  the  philologist's  micro- 
scope, revealed  an  origin  akin  to  milkmaid. 
It  was  no  doubt  considered  a  highly  hon- 
ourable office,  since  the  cow,  the  most  inval- 
uable animal  to  pastoral  communities,  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural attributes.  • 

In  Vedic  times,  to  respect  woman  was  not 
only  thought  to  be  right  and  proper,  but  was 
also  enjoined  as  a  sacred  and  most  important 
duty.  Hard  out-door  work  was  not  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  her,  for  her  place  was  at  the 
domestic  hearth,  making  it  happy  by  her 
presence,  soothing  man  in  his  labours,  con- 
soling him  in  his  sorrows,  and  moderating 
his  reason  by  her  wisdom.  Man  is  com- 
manded to  protect  her  with  tenderness  and 
to  please  her  with  beautiful  gifts.  If  he  laughs 
at  her  sufferings,  woe  be  unto  him  at  his 
hour.of  need  !  If  he  despises  her  ho  '  de- 
spises his  mother.'  If  he  takes  advantage 
of  her  weakness  to  persecute  her  or  to  de- 
spoil her  of  lict  property,  he  is  guilty  of  an 
odious  crime.  If  he  incurs  her  curse  it  will 
bring  down  the  vengeance- of  God. 

The  young  girl  is  free  to  select  the  bride- 
groom of  her  choice,  and  her  family  is 
bound  to  provide  for  her  a  suitable  dowry, 
to  which  her  brother  is  recommended  to 
add  out  of  his  own  portion  the  finest  heifer 
of  his  herd,  the  purest  saffron  of  his  crop, 
the  loveliest  jewel  in  his  casket  Her  hus- 
band should  treat  her  with  deference  and 
consideration ;  he  should  be  unto  her 
amongst  her  children  even  as  one  of  them. 
Husband  and  wife  gohand  in  hand  into  the 
temple,  where  the  woman  offers  up  fragrant 
incense  upon  the  altar.  Her  prayers  and 
hymns  arc  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the 
Deity. 

In  the  transition  period  which  intervened 
between  the  Ycdas  and  Brahmanism,  the 
condition  of  women  deteriorated  by  degrees, 
though  we  have  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
esteem  in  which  even  then  she  was  held, 
and  the  intellectual  powers  with  which  she 
was  credited,  in  the  splendid  dialogue  (con- 
tained in  the  Sutras)  wherein  the  sage 
Yajnavalkya  explains  to  his  wife  the  high- 
est knowledge,  to  understand  which  is  im- 
mortality. '  It  is  with  us,'  ho  says,  '  when 
we  enter  into  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  if  a  lump 
of  salt  was  thrown  into  the  sea :  it  be- 
comes dissolved  In  the  water  from  which  it 
was  produced,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  out 
again  ;  but  wherever  you  take  the  water  and 
taste  it,  it  is  salt.  Thus  is  this  great,  end- 
less, and  boundless  Being  but  one  mass  of 
lowledgc.  As  the  water  becomes  salt, 
id  the  salt  becomes  water  again,  thus  has 
the  Divine  Spirit  appeared  fom  out  the  ele- 
ments and  disappeared  again  into  them.' 
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The  next  landmark  that  can  direct  us  in 
our  inquiry  is  the  Code  of  Manu,  that  is  to 
say,  the  formal  promulgation  of  the  Brah- 
manic  faith.  To  the  natural  preference  for 
a  male  posterity  which  is  common  to  all 
early  states  of  society,  had  now  succeeded  a 
religious  horror  St  not  leaving  behind  a  son, 
who  alone  could  perform  certain  ceremonies 
which  were  deemed  essential  to  secure  the 
parent's  final  beatitude.  la  Mann's  Insti- 
tutes we  read  indeed  tbat  women  should  be 
shielded  by  the  fostering  care  of  their  fathers 
and  their  brothers,  of  their  husbands  and 
their  brothers-in-law  ;  that  fearful  disasters 
befal  the  family  in  which  they  live  in  afflic- 
tion ;  and  that  eternal  misery  is  in  store  for 
whoever  robs  them  of  their  possessions; 
that  every  happiness  attends  the  home  in 
which  tbey  are  Iiappy  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
right-minded  man  should  have  but  one  wife, 
as  the  virtuous  woman  should  have  but  one 
husband.  Manu  even  declares  that  '  one 
mother  is  more  venerable  than  a  thousand 
fathers,'  and  no  encouragement  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Suttee  can  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings. But  whereas  the  Vedas  call  woman 
the  soul  of  humanity,  Manu  drags  her 
down  to  the  position  of  a  religious  nonenti- 
ty, incapable  of  obtaining  grace  through 
her  own  efforts,  forbidden  to  offer  up  prayer 
or  sacrifice,  prohibited  from  reading  the 
Scriptures ;  in  a  word,  corresponding  in 
matters  of  religion  to  the  members  of  the 
Sudra  or  lowest  caste. 

After  Manu  came  Buddha,  the  mighty 
prophet  who  raised  the  cry  of  revolt  against 
caste  tyranny  and  Brahmanical  sacerdotal- 
ism over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. Man  and  woman  were  equals  ac- 
cording to  his  doctrine,  but  it  was  not  in 
thepure  and  hopeful  happiness  of  home  that 
he  would  have  had  them  seek  out  their  sal- 
vation. Rather  should  they  immure  them- 
selves in  the  austere  seclusion  of  monastic 
life,  and  by  destroying  passion  and  contem- 
plating the  Divine  Infinity,  make  ready  to 
enter  Nirvana,  the  absorption  of  the  sonl 
into  the  Universal  Spirit.  Sakya  Muni  ad- 
mitted that  some  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained for  the  man  who  took  to  himself  but 
one  wife.  Still,  his  mind  was  entirely  pos- 
sessed by  the  fascination  of  a  conventual 
existence,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  Buddhism 
lost  nearly  all  of  its  quickly  conquered  em- 
pire in  India,  and  was  replaced  by  Ibe  older 
faith  in  the  novel  and  corrupt  shape  of 
Krishna  worship,  which  to  this  day  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  Brahmanical 
idolatry.* 


•  It  is  worth  ^noting  that  in  Bnnna.li,  where 


In  the  Bhagavata  Purana  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  young  shepherd  in 
whom  was  incarnate  the  second  person  of 
the  Hindu  Triad  (Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva),  taking  his  virgin  mother  into  the  soli- 
tary woods,  and  there  instructing  her  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  which 
should  open  to  her  the  gates  of  eternal  life. 
But  on  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  the  re- 
sults of  Krishna  worship  were  corrupt,  and 
woman  profited  nothing  by  its  introduction. 
Next  to  the  purely  scriptural  writings,  the 
Sauskrit  epic  poetry  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  amongst  the  Hindus.  The 
greatest  of  these  poems,  the  Itamayana,  may 
be  called  one  long  canticle  of  praise  in  hon- 
our of  a  woman's  virtue.  It  is  now  very 
generally  known,  but  in  treating  of  the 
Hindu  woman,  real  or  ideal,  a  brief  notice 
of  it  cannot  well  be  omitted. 

Rama,  son  and  heir  to  King  Dasaratha, 
sovereign  of  Ayodhia,  is  predestined  by  the 
Creator  to  bo  the  destroyer  of  the  scourge 
of  the  world  ;  but  upon  reaching  manhood, 
his  stepmother,  Kekeyi,  incited  by  a  wicked 
handmaiden,  conceives  a  scheme  for  driving 
him  from  the  kingdom,  and  causing  her 
own  son,  Bbarata,  to  be  made  heir-apparent 
in  his  stead.  On  the  occasion  of  her  royal 
consort  being  wounded  in  battle,  Kekeyi, 
who  nursed  him,  had  received  bis  promise 
that  he  would  grant  her  any  two  requests 
she  might  make  ;  and  she  now  demands  the 
banishment  of  Rama  and  the  elevation  of 
Bharata,  in  fulfilment  of  the  monarch's  long- 
forgotten  vow.  At  the  moment  that  she 
puts  forth  her  plea,  the  old  king,  who  ia  in 
failing  health,  has  just  resolved  to  abdicate 
his  powers  in  favour  of  his  firstborn,  and 
Rama  is  preparing  for  the  ceremonv  of  be- 
ing anointed  with  the  sacred  oil.  !l3ut  the 
given  word  is  inviolable,  and,  bowed  down 
with  grief,  Dasaratha  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence which  exiles  his  beloved  son  for  four- 
teen years  and  deprives  him  of  his  birth- 
right. With  streaming  eyes  he  informs 
Rama  of  the  fact,  but  no  word  of  reproach 
escapes  the  b'pa  of  the  blameless  prince  : 
without  a  second's  wavering  he  submits  to 
the  paternal  decree.  .  The  hot-headed,  warm- 
hearted Lakshmana,  Rama's  devoted  half- 
brother,  who   is   yet  in    the   fire    of  earlv 


Buddhism  Lbs  survived,  and 
served  something  of  its  original  character, 
women  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  social  freedom. 
Tbey  are  not  in  any  way  restri  cted  from  convers- 
ing with  men  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own 
families.  The  daughters  of  a  house  receive  the 
RUBBta,  and  are  allowed  every  opportunity  of 
peeing  their  suitors,  out  of  whom  they  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  mafry  the  one  they  like  heat. 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  Most  of  the  shops 
in  Bumiab  are  kept  by  women. 
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youth,  implores  him  to  resist  the  unright- 
eous edict ;  his  mother  joins  in  the  en- 
treaty ;  the  whole  people  are  ready  to  ap- 
prove such  an  act !  Rama  tells  them  stern- 
ly that  duty  is  far  worthier  to  be  followed 
than  any  dreams  of  worldly  prosperity,  and 
that  his  duty  an  a  son  compels  him  to  obey 
his  father's  will.  lie  says  to  the  indignant 
Lakshmana,  'Do  not  be  angry  even  in 
thought  with  Kckeyi.' 

He  leaves  them  and  goes  to  his  sweet 
young  wife,  the  high-born  and  beautiful 
Sita.  He  finds  her  joyously  arraying  her- 
self for  the  approaching  solemnity.  When 
she  hears  of  the  reverse  of  fortune,  she  ut- 
ters no  useless  sighs  or  lamentations,  but 
simply  says,  *  Take  me  with  you!'  Rama 
declares  that  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What !  could  she  throw  aside  tier  costly  ap- 
parel and  assume  the  sackcloth  garb  of  an 
anchorite?  Could  a  king's  daughter  go 
into  the  fearful  forest,  inhabited  by  wild 
beasts  ?  '  Thou  art  my  lord,  my  priest,  my 
way,  my  God  ;  thee  will  I  follow,'  she  says. 
What !  he  persists,  could  her  tender  feet 
traverse  the  thorny  wilderness  I  '  I  will  walk 
before  thee,  and  make  a  path  for  thee 
through  the  dense  jungle,'  she  replies.  She 
tells  him  not  to  think  that  she  will  repine 
in  the  forest.  What  could  be  more  delight 
ful  than  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  leafy  trees 
and  perfume -wafting  flowers  1  Rama  tries 
to  satisfy  her  by  saying  that  his  body  only 
will  go  into  exile,  his  soul  will  remain  with 
her  ;  but  again  she  cries,  '  Save  me  !  take 
me  ! '  At  last  Rama  consents  to  Sita  going 
with  him,  and  also  Lakshmana,  who  can- 
not be  induced  to  leave  his  brother. 

They  have  not  been  gone  long  when 
Bharata  returns  to  Ayodhia  from  a  jour- 
ney, and  discovers  what  has  happened  dur- 
ing his  absence.  His  displeasure  knows  no 
bounds.  'Thou  hast  murdered  me  with 
thy  cruelty  ;  no  more  shall  thou  call  me  thy 
son,'  he  says  to  his  guilty  mother.  The 
handmaiden  who  instigated  Kekcyi's  crime 
is  about  to  be  killed  hy  Bharata's  brother, 
but  the  prince  arrests  his  hand,  saying,  'She 
is  infirm,  and  above  all  she  is  a  woman  1 ' 

The  poor  old  king  dies  disconsolate,  and 
Bharata  proceeds  to  invite  Rama  to  ascend 
the  throne  ;  but  the  latter  declines  to  break 
liis  father's  oath,  and  begs  his  brother  to 
govern  the  country  till  the  years  of  exile  are- 
over.  They  embrace  at  parting,  and  Rama 
tells*  Bharata  to  cherish  his  mother,  and  to 
bear  her  no  ill  will, — '  To  this  thou  art  con- 
jured, both  hy  me  and  Sita.' 

Ten  years  pass  away  in  the  calm  solitudes 
of  the  vast  forests,  when  Ravana,  the  demon 
monarch  of  Lanka,  becomes  enamoured  of 
Sita,  and,  aided  by  magic  and  deceit,  con- 
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trives  to  throw  her  protectors  off  their 
guard  and  carry  her  away  to  his  island 
kingdom.  The  prince's  strong  heart  well 
nigh  breaks  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
catastrophe  ;  it  is  now  Laksbmana's  turn  to 
comfort  and  support  him.  In  time  be  ral- 
lies from  his  stupor,  and  swears  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary. 
He  obtains  (he  alliance  of  the  monkey  in- 
habitants of  the  forests,  commanded  by  their 
general,  Hanumen.  As  soon  as  Sita's 
whereabouts  has  been  ascertained,  Rama 
and  his  legions  invade  the  inland  of  Lanka, 
in  which  the  beautiful  princess  languishes, 
guarded  by  dreadful  hagsand  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, in  the  hopes  of  shaking  her  unaltera- 
ble fidelity.  The  demons  are  fierce  men  of 
war,  and  Ravana  is  the  conqueror  of  both 
gods  and  men.  For  a  while  the  issue  of 
the  campagin  seems  doubtful,  but  finally  the 
star  of  Rama  rises  in  the  ascendant,  and  all 
the  omens  go  to.  prove  that  the  day  has 
come,  foreseen  by  an  ancient  prophet,  when 
'  Lanka  shall  fall  through  a  woman.'  Hava- 
na's favourite  wife  and  his  eldest  son  be- 
seech him  to  stay  the  avenging  arm  and  sue 
for  peace.  Rama  will  surely  grant  it,  for 
'he  loves  even  his  enemies.'  Proudly  the 
monarch  answers  that  Ravana  knows  how 
to  die,  but  he  knows  not  how  to  yield.  So 
be  leads  his  army  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and 
falls  at  evening  mortally  wounded  by  the 
arrow  of  Rama. 

The  scourge  of  the  world  is  laid  low,  and 
the  whole  earth  seems  to  smile  on  its  pre- 
destined deliverer.  Rama  commands  that 
the  tendcrest  respect  be  shown  to  the  wi- 
dows of  the  slain,  and  that  his  conquered 
foe  should  have  a  funeral  befitting  his  rank. 
The  climax  of  the  story  is  reached  ;  Sita  is 
brought  forward  clad  in  magnificent  gar- 
ments, with  her  face  uncovered.  'A  wo- 
man's virtue  is  her  best  veil,'  says  Rama. 

The  great  assemblage  is  positively  dazzled 
by  the  royal  captive's  resplendent  beauty. 
But  Rama,  instead  of  clasping  her  to  his 
heart,  coldly  tells  her  that,  since  he  can  have 
no  warrant  of  her  fidelity  whilst  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  monarch  of  Lanka,  she  must 
henceforth  seek  somo  other  home,  for  that 
ho  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  Sita's 
courage  and  devotion  do  not  give  way  ; 
she  turns  to  Lakshmana  and  asks  him,  as  a 
supreme  act  of  friendship,  to  prepare  for 
her  the  fiery  ordeal.  Sorrowfully  be 
obeys,  and  the  faultless  wife  throws  herself 
upon  the  flaming  pile.  Then  the  heavens 
open,  and  the  incorruptible  Agni  snatches 
Sita  from  the  flames,  and  placing  her  in 
Rama's  arms,  proclaims  her  to  be  pure  and 
without  stain.  The  years  of  banishment 
are  past,  and  the  exiles  return  to  their  own 
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land,  and  arcs  received  with  the  acclamations 
of  the  entire  people. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  masterpiece  at- 
tributed to  Vnluiiki.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  the  story  of  the  Ramayana 
is  founded  upon  the  tradition  of  a  series  of 
real  events.  Ayodhia  stands  for  Oude, 
Lanka  for  Ceylon  ;  Rama  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  invincible  and  civilising  Aryan 
race  ;  his  monkey  allies  are  the  yellow  abo- 
riginal tree  tribes,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  remnants  in  India  ;  and  Havana  with 
his  subjects  are  the  brave  but  barbarous 
black  aborigines  of  Ceylon.  Portions  ol 
the  bridge  by  which  Rama  is  supposed  to 
have  crossed  over  to  Lanka  are  still  in  exist- 
ence :  the  Portuguese  travellers  called  it 
Adam's  bridge,  because  they  believed  Coy- 
Inn  to  be  the  veritable  site  of  Eden. 

The  profound  significance  of  the  Rama- 
yana in  relation  to  our  subject  is  too  evident 
to  need  much  comment,  though  wemust  re- 
member lhat  the  principle  of  judging  an 
epoch  by  its  poetry  should  be  followed  with 
all  reserve.  Poets  are  not  unfrequently 
more  truly  '  the  citizens  of  ages  yet  unbom ' 
than  of  their  own  ;  and  at  most  they  illus- 
■  tratc  rather  than  reflect  the  manners  and 
,  morals  of  «the  times  they  live  in.  Still,  it 
seems  probable  that  Sita  s  character  (and  it 
is  with  this  that  we  arc.  chiefly  concerned) 
was  not  so  much  a  sublime  poetic  ideal  as  it 
was  a  type  of  womanly  excellence  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Valmiki's  cotempo- 
raries.  We  are  sure  that  the  poet  must 
have  known  a  living  counterpart  to  his  he- 
roine, bo  very  real  is  she  with  all  her  perfec- 
tions, so  very  human,  despite  the  clement  of 
the  marvellous  which  surrounds  her.  We 
feel  a  personal  animus  against  Rama  for  his 
treatment  of  her  in  the  final  scene  ;  nor  are 
we  altogether  satisfied  with  his  subsequent 
explanation,  in  which  he  anticipates  Ca> 
sar's  famous  line  of  argument:  '  Domum 
meam  voloet  suspicione  carere.1  With  such 
u  treasure  of  a  wife  he  should  not  even  have 
pretended  to  doubt  her  fidelity.  However, 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  high  and  unbend- 
ing standard  of  morality  which  Valmiki 
made  the  rule  of  his  hero's  conduct  displays 
a  more  advanced  state  of  opinion  in  such 
matters,  than  that  easy-going  disposition  to 
saddle  the  gods  with  every  unpleasant  re- 
sponsibility, which  deprived  the  Homeric 
Menelaus  of  any  scruples  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  back  his  fair  but  inconstant  spouse. 
The  other  Indian  epic,  the  Mahabharata, 
though  it  is  believed  to  belong  to  a  later 
and  less  enlightened  period  than  that  of  the 
Ramayana,  nevertheless  contains  a  whole 
gallery  of  exquisite  female  portraits.  Per- 
haps we  can  do  no  better  than  give  the  epi- 


sode of  Savitri,  the  Indian  Afkcstcs,  by  way 
of  example. 

There  was  once  a  great  king  who  had  an 
only  child  named  Savitri.  She  was  beauti- 
ful and  good,  and  when  she  eame  to  be  of  a 
marriageable  age,  her  father  bade  ber  go 
forth,  attended  by  his  most  trusty  counsel- 
lors, to  seek  a  bridegroom  who  should  be 
worthy  of  her.  Savitri  did  not  direct  her 
steps  to  the  palaces  of  the  great,  but  sough! 
out  in  the  forest  the  abode  of  hermits  and 
anchorites.  After  some  time  liad  elapsed 
she  returned  to  her  father's  court,  and  told 
him  that  her  choice  had  fallen  upon  Satys- 
van,  the  son  of  an  old  blind  monarch  wh« 
had  been  robbed  of  all  his  dominions,  anil 
who  lived  in  the  solitary  woods.  '  Ah,  woe ! 
Ah,  woe,'  exclaims  the  sage  Narada,  whe 
happens  to  be  present.  He  is  implored  te 
explain  his  forebodings,  and  he  reveals  the 
melancholy  fact  that  Satyavan,  handsome, 
brave,  and  virtuous  though  he  be,  is  doomed 
to  die  as  soon  as  one  year  has  passed  away ! 
The  king  advises  his  daughter  to  make  a 
happier  choice,  but  Savitri  remains  firm. 
'  Once,  and  once  only  in  life  can  the  heart 
give  itself  to  another,  and  fortune  or  misfor- 
tune has  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  So  the 
king,  her  father,  presents  himself  to  the  fa- 
ther of  Satyavan  and  arranges  the  marriage, 
though  grief  weighs  down  his  spirit. 

Savitri  brings  light  and  joy  into  her  hus- 
band's family  ;  she  is  cheer  and  comfoit  to 
all,  in  spite  of  the  unspoken  anguish  which 
her  terrible  secret  causes  her.  The  day 
comes  at  length  when  she  says  to  herself : 
'  In  four  days  he  must  die  ! '  Hope  and  de- 
spair struggle  within  her;  she  determines  t« 
undergo  a  cruel  penance  until  the  fatal  dav 

The  fourth  day  dawns  ;  Savitri  begs  per- 
mission to  accompany  her  husband  when  he 
goes  as  usual  to  cut  wood  and  gather  fruit 
in  the  forest.  Satyavan  seems  well  and  vi- 
gorous ;  he  enjoys  the  fresh  morning  air  as 
they  wend  their  way  together  between  the 
tall  trees.  But  as  midday  approaches,  a 
burning  lassitude  comes  over  him ;  Savitri 
sits  down  beside  him,  and  places  his  head 
upon  her  bosom.  He  moves  not;  conscious- 
ness has  already  fled. 

A  fearful  and  august  stranger  now  ap- 
pears before  Savitri,  clad  in  crimson,  of  a 
shining  countenance.  His  name  is  Yarns. 
Prince  of  Death  !  The  apparition  proceeds 
to  unfasten  the  soul  of  the  hapless  youth, 
and  binding  a  rope  around  it,  he  drags  it 
forward  to  the  realms  of  shadow. 

Savitri  follows  the  god  of  death  as  he  car- 
ries off  her  husband's  soul,  in  all  humility, 
but  undaunted,-  she  disputes  with  the  re- 
doubtable Yama  for  her  beloved  one's  life. 
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Yama  is  astonished  at  her  devotion,  but  he 
bids  her  go  back :  death  cannot  yield  his 
prey  I  Still  she  follows  him.  Over  many  a 
tulle  of  the  rough  and  dangerous  path 
which  leads  to  the  hind  of  ghosts  the  young 
wife  and  Death  contend.  The  Mighty  One 
commands  her  to  withdraw,  but  she  never 
ceases  to  repeat  her  prayer :  '  Let  my  Saty- 
avan  live  ! '  She  tells  the  god  how  noble  is 
the  quality  of  mercy  ;  she  argues  that  to 
give  is  more  divine  than  to  take ;  to  pre- 
serve is  mightier  than  to  destroy. 

Love  overcomes  death.  Tbegod  releases 
the  young  man's  soul,  and  grants,  besides, 
every  other  boon  which  Savitri's  heart  can 
desire.  As  the  dark  night  is  falling  upon  the 
earth,  Savitri  retraces  her  steps  to  the  spot 
where  Satyavan  lay.  Life  has  come  back 
into  his  body,  and  he  opens  his  eyes  and 
looks  tenderly  upon  his  wife.  He  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  only  he  fan- 
cies that  he  lias  had  a  distressing  dream. 
Savitri  lets  him  continue  in  his  illusion,  and 
says  to  him :  '  Rise,  O  uiy  beloved ;  thy 
sleep  is  over ;  let  us  go  to  thy  father's 
house  ;  and  as  thou  art  yet  weak,  I  will  car- 
ry thy  hatchet  and  tby  basket,  and  thou 
shah  rest  thy  head  upon  my  shoulder.' 

This  pretty  story  speaks  for  itself;  we 
will  only-  add  to  it  the  words  of  a  personage 
in  the  Mahabbarata :  '  The  wife  is  the 
honour  of  the  family,  she  who  presents  the 
children.  The  wife  is  the  man's  vital  spirit, 
is  the  inan's  half,  is  his  best  friend,  and  the 
source  of  all  his  felicity.  The  wife,  with 
her  endearing  discourse,  is  the  friend  in 
solitude,  the  mother  to  the  oppressed,  and  a 
refreshment  on  the  journey  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  life.' 

Kalidas,  the  illustrious  Indian  dramatist, 
who  lived  contemporaneously  with  the 
Augustan  age  of  Rome,  made  one  of  the 
episodes  of  the  Mahabbarata  the  basis  of 
his  drama  Sakontala,  of  the  merits  of  which 
Gothe's  celebrated  eulogy,  as  below,  can 
scarcely  be  called  exaggerated. 

'  Wilt  thou  the  flowers  of  spring  arid  autumn's 

plentiful  treasures  J 
Wilt  thou  what  gladdens  and  charms,  what 

enlivens  the  heart  and  refreshes  T 
Earth,  heaven,  all  the?  contain,  in  a  single 

word  wilt  thou  utter? 
Only  Snknntala  name,  then  thou  wilt  nothing 

The  first  signs  of  the  degradation  of  woman 
In  India  date  back  to  a  time  far  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era ;  its  consummation  was 
the  work  of  those  repeated  Moslem  inva- 
sions of  the  peninsula  which  took  place 
dnring  the  tenth  and  succeeding  centuries. 
An  impression  is  gaining  ground  that 
Mohammed    has    been    very    undeservedly 
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blamed  in  respect  to  woman,  since  in  reality 
he  approvedof  only  four  wives  and  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  amount  of  wife-beating. 
It  cannot  be' asserted  that  his  ideas  concern- 
ing Paradise  were  either  elevating  or  edify- 
ing, but  it  is  urged,  and  not  without  success, 
that  the  sum  of  his  endeavours  was  to  raise 
and  not  to  lower  the  condition  of  woman 
such  as  he  found  it  in  Arabia  ;  yet  when  all 
is  said  that  can  bo  said  in  his  defence,  the 
irrefragable  truth  remains,  that  religious  re- 
formers should  not  make  a  sort  of  con- 
cordat with  '  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,'  but  attack  them  d  outrance.  Com- 
promise is  the  watch-word  of  statesmen,  not 
of  apostles.  Besides,  '  the  world's  history 
is  the  world's  judgment,'  and  whatever  may 
or  may  not  nave  been  Mohammed's  own 
designs,  the  march  of  Islam  has  proved  the 
bane  of  woman ;  a  fact  which  is  nowhere 
more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  ascendency  in  India,  where  its 
evil  effects  were  not  confined  to  the  cases 
in  which  conversion  followed  upon  con- 
quest, but  showed  themselves  also  in  the  im- 
petus it  gave  to  the  unscrupulous  Brahman 
priesthood  to  pander  to  man's  worst  pas- 
sions, so  as  to  set  up  a  counter  attraction  to 
the  corrupt  teaching  of  the  proselytising 
invaders.  And  this  is  the  self-evident  reply 
to  those  who  hold  the  chimerical  hypothesis 
that  India's  best  and  brightest  future  rests 
upon  her  chances  of  complete  conversion  to 
the  tenets  of  the  prophet. 

Yet — slave  and  victim,  prisoner  and  holo- 
caust though  she  became,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  Hindu  woman  did  not  wholly 
lose  possession  of  those  good  gifts  with 
which  heaven  appears  to  have  blest  her  in 
former  ages — a  rare  faculty  of  judgment — a 
courage  that  knows  no  brook — a  sweetness 
of  disposition  that  cannot  be  excelled.  John 
Stuart  Mill  stated  from  his  own  experience 
that  in  three  out  of  four  intances  in  which 
an  Indian  government  was  conducted  with  ■ 
integrity  and  decency,  where  the  arts  of 
peace  were  practised  and  the  principles  of 
reasonable  order  were  upheld,  the  de  facto 
ruler  was  a  woman.  Sir  Hope  Grant  relates 
an  incident  of  the  Sepoy  war  in  which  a 
rebel's  wife  stood  by  her  husband  through- 
out a  furious  struggle  for  the  capture  of 
his  house,  and  when  be  fell,  snatched  the 
musket  from  his  dead  hands,  and  received 
her  own  death-blow  in  a  wild  attempt  to 
prolong  the  resistance.  Recorded  opinions 
and  anecdotes  such  as  these  do  not  tally 
with  the  notion  of  a  degenerate  womanhood, 
yet  though  carrying  their  own  weight,  they 
throw  hut  a  glimpse  of  light  upon  the  Hindu 
woman's  character  as  it  nowaexisls,  and  we 
are  for  the  most  part  in  total  ignorance  of 
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the  trait*  and  idiosyncrasies  that  He  hidden 
behind  the  national  Bttrqa  of  millions  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects.  And  this  leads  ns 
to  believe  that  a  few  extracts  from  the 
private  letters  of  sundry  living  Hindu  ladies, 
simply  and  literally  translated  from  the 
original  Bengali,  may  not  be  devoid  of  a 
certain  general  interest.  The  correspon- 
dence which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the  English  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
is  from  members  of  tbe  Brahmo  Somaj,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  writers  are  not  in 
the  least  Anglicised  in  their  prejudices  or 
mode  of  life. 

'  Dear  English  sister,'  writes  one  these 
ladies,  '  having  received  your  letter  full  of 
love,  I  gained  indescribable  joy.  I  have 
never  for  one  moment  dreamt  in  my  mind 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  receive 
so  much  kindness  from  a  sweet  sincere- 
hearted  sister  like  you  :  all  this  is  from  the 
unasked -for  kindness  of  tho  merciful  God. 
With  gratitude  do  I  bow  at  the  feet  of  our 
Father,  who  is  an  ocean  of  tenderness, 
and  through  whose  liberal  kindness  I  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  such  pleasure.  Dear 
sister,  I  greet  all  of  you  with  inward  grati- 
tude, yon  who  strive  so  much  for  our 
food.  To  God  do  I  pray  that  the  merciful 
ather  may  bring  to  pass  the  fulfilment  of 
the  good  wishes  of  all  of  you  for  tbe  happi- 
ness of  the  world.  I  hope-that  you  will 
not  fail  to  acccomplish  what  you  propose  to 
do  for  your  Indian  sisters'  good.  How 
much  friendship  do  you  all  give  my  dear 
husband  ;  for  that,  I  from  my  heart  render 
gratitude  to  you  all.  I  am  always  anxious 
about  him,  because  in  that  distant  country 
there  are  none  related  to  as  who  can  attend 
on  him  in  time  of  sickness  and  console  him 
in  time  of  grief.  Now,  seeing  such  good- 
ness in  you,  I  have  some  hope  that  you  will 
from  time  to  time  look  after  him.  To  hear 
that  to  converse  with  him  pleases  you  all 
very  much,  what  news  for  me  could  give 
me  pleasure  surpassing  this  ?  You  all  can 
show  very  much  friendship  for  people  who 
are  without  a  home  in  a  foreign  land. 
Within  our  hearts  there  is  that  sort  of  affec- 
tion, but  because  the  customs  of  our  country 
prevent  us,  we  cannot  show  it  so  much. 
We  cannot  converse  with  people  who  are 
not  nearly  related  to  us.  You  are  learning 
Bengali :  seeing  your  handwriting,  I  was 
very  much  pleased.  I  have  a  great  wish  to 
learn  English,  but  many  things  hinder  me 
so  much,  I  am  not  able  to  do  it.  When  my 
dear  husband  comes  back  to  our  country,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  learn.  I  now  how- 
ever study  in  Bengali.  In  our  country, 
acquirement  of  learning  is  very  difficult  for 
a  female.    There  are  no  schools  for  young 


women.  If  her  husband  is  near,  she  may 
learn  a  little,  or  from  a  brother  or  other  ■ 
near  relation  a  little  may  be  learnt ;  other- 
wise it  is  not  easy  to  learn  anything.  I 
formerly  when  my  husband  was  close  bv  used 
to  learn  a  little;  now  that  he  has  to  dwell 
in  a  foreign  country  I  am  not  learning  any- 
thing. I  do  every  day  some  household 
work,  and  in  leisure  time  occasionally  write 
and  read.  We  with  our  own  hands  cook 
and  prepare  food  for  our  relations.  I  am 
living  with  my  father  and  mother-in-law  and 
other  near  relations.  Make  known  to  me 
with  whom  you  live. 

'  Most  people  call  me  P — ; — ;  one  or  two 
call  me  Tara*  (those  who  are  very  fond  of 
me);  many  use  both  my  names.  What 
more  shall  I  say  ?     I  think  the  letters  of  the 

honoured  wives  of and and  others 

have  pleased  you  very  much,  and  my  letter 
wilt  not  be  like  theirs,  for  compared  with 
me  they  must  be  better  taught.  They  are 
ladies  Jiving  in  the  capital,  and  learning  in 
the  school  for  young  ladies  called  the 
Female  Normal  School.  It  is  otherwise 
with  me,  who,  living  in  a  village,  learn  by 
myself  alone;  therefore  that  this  writing 
will  be  able  to  give  your  mind  a  little  joy, 
of  that  I  cannot  be  sure  :  however  this  be, 
I  send  this  little  letter,  trusting  to  your 
kindness.  If  you  accept  it,  I  shall  be  happy. 
Sister,  I  now  take  leave.  May  God  fulfil 
your  good  wishes.  May  He  daily  spread 
the  sisterly  feeling,  by  increasing  your  affec- 
tion for  us ;  this  is  my  great  prayer  to  tbe 
protecting  Father  whose  tenderness  is  deep  as 
the  ocean.  May  all  happiness  bo  given  to 
you  by  God.' 

We  have  been  able  to  give  this  letter 
almost  entire.  We  regret  that  in  the  ex- 
tracts that  follow  from  various  hands  the 
private  natnre  of  the  contents  has  compelled 
us  to  omit  much  that  is  in  itself  eminently 
characteristic. 

'  1.  How  surprising  it  is  to  hear  how 
children  are  taught  in  your  country.  Unless 
we  begin  to  instruct  children  when  they  are 
quite  young  about  religion  and  abont  other 
things,  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  soul 
are  not  expanded  in  tho  best  way.  Our 
country  suffers  because  hero  there  are  no 
proper  arrangements  for  teaching  children  ; 
there  is  no  regularity  about  it  here.  As 
with  older  girls  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
their  gaining  instruction,  so  it  is  with  chil- 
dren. Learning  is  made  too  difficult  to 
their  tender  minds,  and  this  discourages 
them  much.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing 
that  in  our  country  there  are  so  many  learn- 
ed men,  bnt  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
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in  the  least  about  the  education  of  children. 
Once,  when  I  asked  my  husband,  ho  told 
me  that  in  England  there  are  many  schools 
for  children.  I  think  this  may  be  the 
reason  Englishmen  are  so  wise  and  just.  I 
begged  my  husband  to  open  a  school  for 
little  children.  He  said,  "  I  have  laboured  to 
found  several  schools ;  if  I  can  make  them 
successful,  I  think  I  shall  have  used  my  life 

'  2.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
happy  at  the  receipt  of  your  affectionate 
letter.  1  cannot  write  how  much  sorrow 
and  regret  I  feel  at  this  long  delay  in  my 
answering  your  loiter.  I  had  a  sister  born 
the  very  same  day  that  I  got  your  letter. 
She  is  now  a  merry  little  playful  thing: 
whenever  I  see  her  playing,  it  reminds  inc 
how  long  it  is  since  I  received  your  letter. 
We  have  been  very  happy  at  having  got 
amongst  us  a  kind  friend  since  December 

last.     You  no  doubt  know  Miss welL 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  grateful  hearts 
we  have  received  her  in  this  country.  Since 
her  coming  she  has  been  trying  very  much 
to  establish  a  boarding-school.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  want  of  this  country 
will  be  removed  by  this  school  if  its  work 
answers  to  its  present  plans.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  this  school  with  the  greatest 
hope.  From  November  last  to  April  I  was 
at  Calcutta  for  my  education,  and  attended 
a  school  regularly,  but  about  two  months 
ago  I  have  been  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  leave  the  school  and  come  here.  This 
has  occasioned  great  loss  to  my  studies.  It 
ia  true  I  have  begun  to  learn  English,  but  so 
many  obstacles  present  themselves  in  the 
way  from  time  to  time,  that  there  has  been 
in  consequence  hardly  any  progress  in  my 
studios.  This  thought  makes  my  mind  al- 
ways unhappy.  That  I  shall  ever  be  able 
really  to  know  your  language  appears  to  be 
a  presumptuous  hope.' 

>  3  I  received  your  loving  and  beautiful 
letter  when  I  was  at  Calcutta,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly delighted  by  it  Uow  happy 
should  I  have  been  if  I  could  have  written  in 
English  what  I  have  in  my  mind  in  this 
letter.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  it 
yet  a  long  time,  for  I  am  hardly  able  to 
make  any  progress  with  my  studies,  owing 
to  want  of  any  one  to  teach  me.  I  am  doing 
only  what  I  am  able  to  do  by  my  own  exer- 
tion. I  also  consider  English  at  times  as  very 
difficult,  and  do  not  hope  that  I  shall  ever 
master  it ;  but  when  I  recollect  that  nothin; 
is  impossible  for  care  and  labour,  energy  an< 
perseverance  again  fill  the  heart.  You  ha> 
written  some  portion  of  your  letter  in  Bengali 
which  I  was  much  pleased  to  read.  That 
you  have  been  able  to  express  such  good  ideas 


in  Bengali,  after  learning  it  only  for  a  short 
time,  is  a  matter  that  affords  great  pleasure. 
I  cannot  tell  you  from  this  distance  how  do 
lighted  my  heart  has  been  at  the  frank  sim- 
plicity  and  largeness  of  mind  which  your 
letter  re  Veal  a. 

'  "  There  are  briars  besetting  every  path,"  tie, 
I  was  very  much  pleased  at  reading  this 

Eiece  of  poetry  in  your  letter.  "  A  lowly 
eart  that  rests  in  God  is  happy  every- 
where," is  a  very  true  saying.  From  noth- 
ing in  this  world  can  we  ever  derive  that 
happiness  and  peace  which  reigns  in  a  heart 
which  has  set  its  entire  trust  in  God.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  a  man  can  be  happy 
with  the  world  alone,  without  God.  \  ou 
ask  how  I  enjoy  peace,  being  away  from 
my  husband  1  It  is  only  because  I  have 
placed  my  firm  trust  in  our  merciful  Father, 
and  my  dependence  on  His  kindness,  that 
my  heart  is  always  filled  with  peace.  "When 
the  thought  of  His  love,  which  has  not  its 
equal,  rises  in  the  mind,  it  dispels  every 
anxiety  from  the  heart.  I>o  you  know  this 
line  in  our  hymn-book,  "Thou  art  the 
source  of  good,  and  art  dispensing  it ;  why 
trouble  I  then  my  mind  with  thoughts  of 
what  is  to  come  f"  What  cause  can  there 
be  for  sorrow  when  this  belief  reigns  in  the 
heart,  that  the  Father  will  never  do  harm  to 
His  child?  Without  my  trust  in  God,  by  no 
menus  else  could  I  have  enjoyed  peace  in 
my  mind.  When  I  ponder  over  every 
event  in  my  life,  then  can  I  realise  how  in- 
finite has  been  His  mercy  for  His  daughter. 
'  It  is  nearly  a  month  since  we  came  to 
this  place  from  Calcutta.  The  part  wo  arc 
living  in  is  pretty  to  look  at.  Our  house  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden, 
where  we  can  go,  whenever  we  like,  but  we 
have  not  many  flowers  in  it.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  near  our  house, 
three  hundred  years  old.  We  can  hear  the 
beautiful  music  of  the  organ  every  moming 
from  Friday  to  Sunday.' 

'  4.  I  am  very  much  pleased  and  obliged 
at  receiving  your  kind  gifts  of  drawing,  dec. 
Knowledge  of  drawing  is  very  interesting, 
that  I  can  well  understand,  but  such  are  the 
bad  customs  of  our  country,  that  not  only 
for  women's  learning  drawing,  bnt  also  for 
any  learning,  there  are  no  especial  arrange- 
ments. I  render  thanksgiving  to  our  com- 
mon Father,  that  delivering  us  from  the 
cruel  hands  of  the  wicked  Mussulmans,  He 
has  placed  us  under  the  civilised  English. 
Although,  in  the  times  of  the  Hindu  kings, 
the  Hindus  had  made  great  progress,  under 
the  Mussulman's  rule  all  our  learning  was 
dying  out.  Amongst  the  special  duties  of 
women  were  learning,  walking  about,  chooa- 
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ing  a  husband  of  one's  ofltn  will,  hospitality 
to  an  uninvited  guest  wearied  and  tired  in 
travelling,  &c. ;  but  all  these  disappeared  in 
the'  middle  age.  Now,  by  degrees,  a  revival 
is  taking  place,  and  is  doing  so  no  doubt 
through  your  kindness.  I  shall,  however, 
endeavour  much  to  learn  to  draw,  though  it 
will  take  me  a  long  time  to  learn  it.  I 
relate  below  the  cause  of  this, 

'  I  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  One 
son  is  six  years  old,  he  is  the  eldest ;  another 
boy  smaller  than  be  is  nearly  four  years  old ; 
and  my  daughter  is  only  ten  months  old. 
In  the  morning,  rising  before  six,  according 
to  our  family  rules,  I  offer  my  prayer.  I 
begin  some  household  work.  I  wake  the 
boy  and  little  boy,  and  the  eldest,  having 
said  a  prayer  written  by  my  husband, 
washes  his  face  and  puts  on  bis  clothes. 
This  is  that  prayer : — "  0  Protector  of  the 
unprotected,  I  remember  Thee.  Father, 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  weak  one.  I 
have  happily  passed  the  fearful  night,  sur- 
rounded by  love  of  my  father  and  of  my 
mother.  When  all  animate  beings  are  like 
the  inanimate,  Thou  Friend  takest  care 
that  they  still  live.  Thou  art  as  a  bridge 
of  mercy.  Great  God,  Thou  hast  kept  me 
during  the  defenceless  night  time.  Mer- 
ciful Father,  I  thank  Thee.  Thou  hast  pro- 
tected the  helpless  weak  one.  All  that  I 
have  I  wish  to  use  in  Thy  service.  Guard, 
guard  me,  weak  as  I  am." 

1  Thus  the  eldest  child  prays  to  God,  and 
goes,  mounted  on  a  horse,  to  breathe  the 
pure  air.  The  little  one  goes  to  walk  with 
a  servant  or  else  in  a  carriage.  During  this 
leisure  time  I  help  the  cook  in  cooking,  and 
begin  to  servo  the  old  mother-in-law  ;  and 
then,  if  I  find  some  leisure  from  these  house- 
hold occupations,  I  spend  a  little  while  in 
reading  books — those  hooka  which  teach 
women  about  natural  things. 

•"Now  at  about  nine  o'clock  the  boys 
come  home,  cither  after  walking  or  learning 
their  school  lessons ;  then,  feeding  the 
elder  boy,  I  send  him  to  school  with  my 
husband.  After  this,  having  done  my  own 
household  work  and  taken  a  meal,  I  sit 
teaching  the  girls  of  the  female  school 
some  days  I  work  with  them,  some  days  I 
read.  The  boys  appear.  The  elder  one 
comes  back  from  school,  the  younger  gets 
up  from  sleep  and  play.  I  send  the  girls 
away  and  let  the  boys  have  their  lunch  (or 
light  food  taken  before  the  night  meal),  and 
then  Bend  them  to  play  and  walk :  me 
while  I  make  preparations  for  cooking 
the  evening.  In  this  I  am  helped  by  my 
younger  sister-in-law.  At  dusk  we  finish 
our  meals — at  this  timo  the  boys  take 
their  evening  meal,  then  my  husband  and 


is  brothers,  and  last  my  sister-in-law  and 
lysolf.  Then  the  elder  boy  goes  to  Ins 
tutor  to  Icam  his  lessons  for  the  next  day. 
My  husband  also  having  talked  some  time 
with  his  friends,  ,ic,  goes  to  teach  in  the 
evening  school.  Then  the  elder  boy  comes 
and  goes  to  bed,  after  prayer.  This  ia 
e  prayer : — "  With  the  end  of  the  day 
the  star  of  the  day  is  set  In  towns  and 
forests  living  things  are  sleeping.  In  this 
world — a  storehouse  of  dangers  in  Thy 
absence — I  have  spent  this  day  in  Thy 
Bmbrancc.  Through  Thy  mercy  I  gain 
all  happiness,  and  without  Thee,  O  Friend 
of  the  helpless,  all  are  helpless.  O  Father, 
destroyer  of  dangers,  the  night  is  come, 
protect  me,  O  protect  me." 

'  Praying  thus,  the  boys  sleep  at  about 
eight  o'clock.  Then  my  husband  comes 
home  from  the  evening  school,  and  we  read 
together  some  Bengali  book  (I  do  not  know 
English):  cither  I  read  and  he  listens,  or 
he  reads  and  I  listen.  At  ten,  after  prayer, 
we  go  to  bed.  You  have  asked  me  if  I  can 
in  any  way  help  my  husband.  Wo,  the 
women  of  India,  it  may  be  said,  arc  mere 
prisoners.  I  cannot  go  out  of  my  house  or 
speak  freely  wilh  any  man  ;  for  this  reason 
I  cannot  go  to  all  his  schools,  but  I  give 
some  sort  of  instruction  to  bis  girls'  school. 
What  I  do  is  very  little.  To  imitate  ray 
husband  does  not  lie  within  my  power. 
Besides,  his  work  is  not  the  work  of  an  or- 
dinary man  :  he  devotes  his  lifo  to  others, 
and  labours  from  morning  till  night,  and 
thinks  constantly  of  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  poor  boys.' 

'  5.  I  cannot  fully  describe  the  joy  I  have 
found  on  receiving  your  sweet  and  priceless 
letter.*  What  can  pleaBO  me  miyro  thau 
that  you  have  addressed  one  as  your  sister 
who  was  a  stranger  to  you.  I  shall  never 
forget  in  my  life  the  kindness  you  have 
evinced  towards  my  helpless  condition,  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  cannot  read  or 
write  English.  When  I  took  your  letter 
into  my  hand,  1  thought,  why  had  I  not 
learnt  English!  why  was  I  so  ignorant f 
Had  I  been  able  to  read  it  myself  how 
great  would  have  been  my  joy.  I  should 
not  have  had  to  wait  for  anybody,  and  I 
could  have  written  to  you  whenever  I  liked. 
Your  mind  being  bright  with  education  is 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  religion;  but  the 
beauty  of   religion  cannot  readily  display 


•Tills  reiterated  praise  of  the  person  addressed 
may  perhaps  be  found  tedious  or  even  mis- 
placed here,  but  we  are  loth  to  leave  it  out,  aa 
it  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  expressive  of  that 
dignified  humility  and  quick  sensitive  response 
lo  sympathy  which  distinguish  one  and  all  of 
the  writers  of  these  letters. 
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itself  amid  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
Whether  this  statement  is  true  or  not,  the 
Babu *  knows.  I  find  it  to  be  so  after  com- 
paring my  mind  with  yours.  For  the  love 
yon  give  my  children  they  give  you  their 
thanks.  The  eldest  son  goes  to  school ;  the 
eldest  daughter  used  to  read  at  home,  but  for 
some  reason  she  docs  not  read  now.  The 
youngest  girl  plays  about,  the  youngest  son 
nan  just  learnt  to  walk,  and  is  happy  in  that. 
What  shall  I  say  about  my  mind  I  I  am  in 
a  roost  miserable  condition.  I  read  some 
Bengali  books.  There  is  no  systematic 
study.  If  I  do  study  now  and  then,  it 
cannot  do  me  much  good,  as  1  learn  very 
little.  "When  1  think  of  my  education,  I 
feel  grieved,  for  my  time  is  spent  in  vain. 
I  have  done  no  good  works ;  I  know  noth- 
ing can  be  done  without  education.' 

It  lias  been  repeated  again  and  again  that 
any  reform  which  has  for  its  aim  the  regener- 
ation of  India  must  begin  by  improving  the 
condition  of  its  women,  and  all  honour  to 
those  who  arc  willing  to  devote  their  lives 
and  labours  to  this  end  ;  but  as  regards  the 
general  statement,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  progress  in  India,  or  elsewhere, 
if  it  is  to  hring  forth  lasting  fruits,  must 
consist  in  the  collective  moving  forward  of 
the  whole  body  politic,  not  in  the  isolated 
advance  of  a  single  section  of  it 

Those  movements  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  profoundly  religious ;  and  we 
do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  by  bread 
alone — that  is,  by  the  legislator  and  the 
schoolmaster — Indian  society  can  be  re- 
modelled. The  privileges  of  women  fell 
away  one  after  the  other,  as  the  abuses  of 
Brahmanism — caste,  sacerdotal  tyranny,  and 
a  corrrnpt  idol-worship — came  into  force  ; 
the  restoration  of  those  privileges  may 
hardly  be  looked  for,  till  the  hydra-heads 
of  polytheism  be  decrowned,  and  all' men 
are  acknowledged  equals  in  the  free  service 
of  God.  Gloomy  as  is  the  prospect  which 
at  present  confronts  us  in  India,  there  is 
some  encouragement  in  the  thought  that 
the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no 
strange  doctrine  to  the  Hindu  mind,  since  a 
perception  of  it — not  any  pseudo-celestial 
patent  for  pious  jugglery — is  the  trans- 
cendent secret  which  the  Brahman  priest- 
hood have  consciously  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  of  which 
their  order  has.  been  the  enduring,  if  un- 
worthy reliquary. 

We  see  in  India  a  system  of  life  pricked 
out  with  gross  and  idolatrous  rites.  We 
see    Juggernat'h's  car,    Kali's   necklace    of 
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human  skulls,  immorality  abetted,  and 
woman  degraded.  We  kuow  our  proudest 
dependency  to  be  sunk  in  a  mass  of  preju- 
dice and  superstition  which  may  any  day  fire 
the  torch  to  a  new  mutiny.  By  very  slow 
degrees,  all  this  is  being  undermined  by 
the  advancing  tide  of  western  civilisation. 
What  is  growing  up  in  its  stead?  What 
manner  of  faith  are  we  substituting  to  the 
vast  religious  organisation  which  has  ruled 
every  thought,  every  action,  of  its  countless 
votaries  from  unremembered  ages,  even  to 


knows  India  will  answer  in  the  affirmative  ) 
The  causes,  it  is  not  for  us  to  seek  to  ex- 
plain, but  this  much  we  will  say  :  that  those 
who  hold  England  to  be  gravely  to  blame 
in  this  matter,  should  bear  in  mind  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task ;  the  tact,  the  genius — in 
one  word,  the  inspiration  needed  to  trans- 
form the  religion  of  an  ancient  and  utterly 
dissimilar  civilisation,  which  has  for  us,  and 
we  for  it,  much  of  the  nature  of  an  illegible 
inscription  in  an  unknown  tongue.  'If  it  was 
rumoured,'  writes  La  Bruyere,  in  the  17th 
century,  '  that  the  real  object  of  the  Oriental 
embassy  which  lately  visited  Paris  was  to 
convert  the  most  Christian  king  and  all  his 
subjects  to  the  religion  of  the  monarch  of 
Siam,  how  absurd  we  should  think  it !  How 
wo  should  laugh  at  the  notion  of  erecting 
brazen  images  in  our  towns  for  us  to  fall 
down  before,  and  permitting  heathen  secta- 
ries to  penetrate  into  our  homes  in  order  to 
direct  the  consciences  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  I  Nevertheless,'  be  adds— what 
is  still  in  the  main  true — '  such  au  idea  can- 
not appear  more  ridiculous  to  us  than  our 
own  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
the  East  must  seem  to  the  people  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.' 

By  rational  government,  by  education, 
by  intimate  contact,  we  are  breaking  down 
the  idols  of  the  higher  classes  of  Hindu 
society.  It  is  a  most  positive  fact  that  our 
attempts  to  spread  the  gospel  have  been 
attended  by  no  commensurate  success. 
There  can  be  no  good  in  nursing  illusions 
on  this  serious  subject,  moro  especially  as 
the  acknowledgment  of  past  failures,  so  far 
from  leading  us  to  despair,  should  incite  us 
to  fresh  endeavours.  Meanwhile  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  gulf  is  widening.  Brit- 
ish rule  seems  to  be  converting  the  Hindus, 
not  to  Christianity,  but  to  an  Atheism  thinly 
cloakcd  by  an  outward  conformity  to  the  old 
observances.  The  crumbling  authority  of 
immemorial  custom  threatens  to  be  replaced 
by  the  anarchy  of  a  hopeless  unbelief,  and 
wc  behold  India  in  the  position  of  a  prison- 
er, who,  escapiug  from  his  dungeon,  is  lost 
in  a  desert.     In   this  crisis  it  is  our  plain 


duty,  without  abating  our  own  exertions, 
thankfully  to  welcome  those  of  men,  pure- 
minded  and  courageous,  whatever  may  be 
their  religious  opinions,  who  strive  no  less 
than  we  for  the  time  when  regenerate  India 
shall  give  voice  to  the  silent  orison  of  every 
pioas  Brahman:  'Greater  than  the  sun, 
that  sun's  supremacy,  God  let  us  adore, 
which  may  well  direct.'  * 


Art.  IV.— /Servia. 

1.)  1 lie  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian.  Re- 
solution, with  a  Sketch  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  Translated 
from  the  'German  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Kekr. 
Bolin. 

(2.)  The  History  of  Modern  Serbia.  By  Elo- 
die  Lawton  Mijatovics.  W.  Tweedie. 
1872. 

(3.)  Die  Serbien.    Wien,  1867.     Kanitz. 

(4.)  Serbitche  Volt*.     (Nationel.)    Talfy. 

[5.)  Lee  Serbet  de  Turquie.     Par  A.  Ubicini. 

But  a  few  months  ago  few  Englishmen 
would  have  been  able  to  describe  precisely 
the   position   of    Servia    geographically    or 


*  The  Gayatri,  or  Mother  of  the  Vedas,  the 
Brahman  repeats  mentally  after_bathing  in  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges,  expressing  ils 
words  on  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  covered 
with  a  cloth,  but  he  never  utters  the  words  with 
his  lips.  Tbe  Brahman  priests  seek  in'everj  way 
to  keep  the  Gayatri  undivulged,  partly  from  their 
intense  veneration  for  it  as  a  mystical  symbol, 
and  partly,  it  is  conjectured,  from  the  dread  lest 
a  knowledge  of  it  should  guide  the  common  mul- 
titude to  the  highest  truth. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  William  Jones  obtained  the  Gayatri  in  the 
Sanskrit  character  is  taken  from  a  MS.  memo- 
randum made  at  the  lime  by  his  friend.  Sir  C. 
E.  Carrington  :  '  May  10th,  1764. —About  a  fort- 
night before  hie  death,  Sir  William  Jones  told 
me  that  he  had  procured  the  Gayatri  of  a  Sun- 
ny asi,  to  whom  in  return  he  gave  all  the  money 
lie  then  had  in  tbe  house,  and  wonld  have  given, 
he  said,  ten  times  more,  had  more  been  within 
his  reach  At  the  moment.  The  Sunnyaai  alter- 
wards  met  one  of  Sir  William's  pundits,  to  whom 
he  expressed  himself  amply  tatiefied,  with  much 
emphasis.  Shortly  after  his  death  I  begged  Mr. 
Harrington  to  request  his  executor,  Mr.  Fairiie, 
to  be  careful  that  no  pundits  or  Brahmans  had 
access  to  his  papers,  as  on  stating  to  two  Brah- 
mans, as  if  by  chance,  the  question  what  they 
would  do  with  the  Gayatri  If  they  saw  it  in 
writing,  tbey  immediately  answered,  "  Tear  it, 
most  certainly."  Mr.  Harrington  thought  Hr. 
Morris  more  able  to  interfere,  to  whom  I  related 
these  circumstances,  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
this  information,  on  searching,  found  the  object 
of  my  concern  and  fears  ;  and  on  going  myself, 
Mr.  Fairiie  obligingly  permitted  me  to  take  a 
copy,' 
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politically,  few  would  have  been  able  to  say 
whether  the  country  was  a  part  of  Austria 
or  of  Turkey,  whether  it  was  independent 
or  an  integral  part  of  either  empire,  and 
still  fewer  wonld  have  been  able  to  give  the 
least  account  of  its  interesting  political  his- 
tory during  the  last  sixty  years,  during 
which  it  has  become  n  not  unimportant 
member  of  the  European  system.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks,  however,  Servia  has 
claimed  a  large  share  in  the  telegrams  of  the 
morning  papers.  It  has  become  of  some 
consequence  to  Europe  to  he  informed  if 
Ristich  still  holds  the  post  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  Belgrade,  or  if  he  has  been  replaced 
by  Marinovich ;  and  the  news  that  tbe 
Skouptchina,  or  National  Assembly,  has 
been  removed  from  Kraguevatz  to  Belgrade 
is  almost  important  enough  to  affect  the 
money  market  of  Europe.  Servia,  in  short, 
has  quite  lately  come  before  the  world,  and 
naturally  people  are  beginning  to  ask, 
'  What  is  Servia ! ' 

The  country  is  part  of  that  incoherent 
and  troublesome  empire  for  whom  we  have 
during  the  last  twenty  years  shed  much 
blood  and  wasted  millions  of  treasure — so 
empire  the  name  of  which  at  this  moment 
carries  pain  and  grief  to  many  n  desolate 
English  home—  it  is  pari  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  only  nominally  a .  province  of 
Turkey,  for  it  has  fought  for  and  won  home 
rule,  and  now  merely  pays  a  fixed  and 
annual  tribute  to  the  Sidtan. 

Geographically  the  country  presents  the 
form  of  a  rough  triangle.  On  the  east  and 
south-east  it  is  bounded  by  Bulgaria,  natu- 
rally a  very  rich  country,  but  rendered  poor 
by  Turkish  misgovemmont.  On  the  south- 
west Servia  is  bordered  by  Albania  and 
Bosnia,  the  former  of  which  provinces  is 
chiefly  peopled  by  savage  Moslems,  more 
addicted  to  war  than  husbandry.  On  the 
north'  run  the  magnificent  rivers  the  Save 
and  the  Danube,  the  latter  almost  as  good 
an  outlet  as  the  sea,  nay,  better,  if  the  sea- 
board has  not  good  ports,  Here  is  the 
progressive  civilising  side  of  Servia ;  but 
here  again  she  has  not  been  highly  favoured, 
for  civilising  influences  have  had  to  be 
filtered  through  the  somewhat  barbarous 
natives  of  Hungary,  a  nation  whose  culture 
is  decidedly  second-hand,  for  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Germans  or  Saxons  are 
the  pioneers  of  human  progress  in  these 
Danubian  regions. 

Servia,  like  Hungary,  lias  been  overrun 
by  the  most  barbarous  of  those  Mahomedan 
Powers  which  at  one  time  menaced  the 
civilisation  and  religion  of  Europe.  This 
must  bo  the  apology  for  her  backward  con- 
dition.    She  is   the  youngest  of  the  Euro- 
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Eesn  family.  The  earliest  part  of  the 
istory  of  *  Servia,  like  that  of  our  own 
country,  is  much  mixed  up  with  fable  and 
ronfuaed  with  the  stories  of  other  tribes ; 
Imt  we  are  told  that  the  Servians  (or  Serbs) 
are  a  race  of  Slavonians  who  emigrated 
from  a  district '  north  of  the  Carpathians 
in  Gallicia,  and  came  as  an  organised  com- 
munity, commanded  by  chiefs,  to  the 
Ihumbian  lands,  being  invited  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  to  people  a  desolated 
century  laid  waste  by  the  Avars.  These 
Servian  colonists  were  politically  very  much 
in  their  present  position,  that  is,  living  in 
suzerainty  to  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople, 
though  enjoying  the  advantages  of  autono- 
my, or  self-government,  under  their  native 
rulers.  On  their  adoption  of  Christianity 
about  half  the  tribe  fell  under  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  Romish  and  half  under 
that  of  the  Greek  Church,  an  unhappy 
event,  which,  by  dividing  the  people  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  theological  rancour  in 
their  midst,  has  had  a  sinister  influence  on 
their  political  life.  As  the  Bjzantino  Em- 
pire grew  weak  the  Slavonians  grew  strong 
(liistory  repeats  itself,  for  the  same  process 
isgoing  ou  at  the  present  time) ;  they  gained 
an  independence  so  complete  that  the  king- 
dom of  Slavonia  made  its  mark  in  med'ueval 
history :  its  kings  intermarried  with  the 
royal  and  imperial  families  of  France, 
Venice,  and  Constantinople,  and  even  waged 
war  with  the  latter. 

Mean  time  an  Asiatic  tribe  of  Tartary, 
having  organised  into  a  nation  its  numerous 
conquered  tributaries,  and  received  the  fiery 
impulse  of  Mahomed  an  ism,  and,  above  all, 
having  adopted  the  principle  of  a  standing 
army  in  the  form  of  the  terrible  Janissaries, 
recruited  by  levies  of  the  finest  Christian 
Iwys,  was  steadily  advancing  from  the  East. 
These  new  people  were  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
In  place  of  the  luxurious  and  feeble  Byzan- 
tine Christian  rule  there  was  established  th 
new  Mahomedan  power,  nor  was  it  long 
before  it  came  into  collision  with  the  brave 
chjvalry  of  the  Servian  Czar  Stephen  Dushan 
and  his  knightly  following  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Kossova  in  1389,  and  there  was  lost  the 
independence  of  Servia.  And  here  v>o  must 
needs  leave  a  great  gap  in  the  history  of 
Servia,  which  at  that  time  included  the 
present  principality  with  Bosnia,  Monte- 
negro, Herzegovina,  and  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Pashaliks.  The  people  became  Otto- 
man subjects,  tho  nobles  adopted  the  Ma  ho 
medan  religion,  which  henceforward  became 
the  State  Chnrch,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
feudal  privileges,  and  were  hereafter  called 
Turks,  while  the  common  people  clung  to 
their  faith  and  submitted  to  ages  of  tyranny 
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and  oppression.  A  deep  sleep  of  Asiatic 
torpor  and  barbarism  settled  on  the  doomed 
land,  which  became  one  of  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  full  of  the  habitations  of 
iruelty;  nor  did  an  awakening  occur  until 
he  years  1606  and  1807,  a  date  within  the 
nemory  of  many  old  folks  now  amongst  us. 

About  the  year  1804,  when  we  were 
(truggling  with  Napoleon,  a  simple  peasant 
of  a  darker  complexion  than  usual,  hence 
named  Kara  George  (Black  George),  having 
fled  to  the  mountains  a  ruined  man,  leaving 
a  home  desolated  by  the  Turk  and  with  a 
heart  on  fire  for  revenge,  gathered  together  a 
number  of  men  made  desperate  like  himself, 
and  became  a  renowned  lhaiduky  or  brigand, 
not  of  the  modern  Greek  or  Italian  sort — 
neither  a  Mauri  nor  a  Takos,  but  a  kind  of 
Robin  Hood,  who  waged  war  on  the  rich  ; 
but  as  no  one  was  or  could  be  rich  but  the 
Turkish  oppressor,  the  lawless  acts  of  Kara 
George  and  his  comrades  assumed  the  com- 
plexion of  heroic  deeds  in  a  righteons  cause, 
so  that  to  seize,  plunder,  and  murder  a 
wealthy  Moslem  was  no  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
the  peasantry  who  fed  and  sheltered  the 
patriot  band. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  of  the  Ottoman 
history  has  that  power.been  in  such  a  state 
of  anarchy  as  about  the  period  of  1798. 
The  Dahis  and  Janissaries,  to  whom  the 
empire  had  owed  all  its  military  force,  had 
now  become  a  source  of  weakness.  Europe 
had  copied  their  discipline  and  improved 
upon  it,  while  these  military  organisations 
had  thrown  off  all  civil  authority,  recog- 
nising but  faintly  the  obligations  of  their 
religion  and  obeying  only  their  own  officers. 
If  war  was  declared  against  a  foreign  power 
the  Janissaries  had  to  be  bribed  to  march, 
while  during  the  intervals  of  war  they 
wasted  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
quartered,  ruined  the  peasantry  by  their  ox- 
actions,  and  at  times  drove  them  to  despair 
and  revolt,  as  in  the  case  of  Servia.  In 
some  cases  these  Turkish  chiefs  pursued  a 
remarkable  method  in  their  exactions :  they 
marched  through  the  villages,  bound  and 
tortured  the  propricters,  and  made  them 
sign  certain  title-deeds  making  over  their 
landed  property.  ■  The  country  was  indeed 
ripe  for  revolt,  but  a  long  course  of  unresist- 
ed oppression  had  bred  a  profound  contempt 
for  these  rayahs  in  the  minds  of  the  op- 
pressors. When  twenty  mounted  Servians 
would  alight  from  their  horses  on  meeting 
even  a  Turkish  boy,  they  were  naturally 
looked  upon  as  sheep  made  to  be  fleeced 
and  treated  accordingly.  The  insubordi- 
nation of  the  Dahis  or  Turkish  chiefs  had 
proceeded  to  such  lengths  that  the  Sultan 
was    compelled   to   make  war  upon  them, 
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aud  committed  the  fatal  error  of  putting  arms 
into  tli6  bands  of  the  Christians  against 
his  rebellious  Moslem  subjects.  The  rage  of 
these  latter  can  only  be  compared  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Southern  planteis  in 
America  when  they  saw  opposed  to  them 
1  he  '  nigger  regiments.'  Like  the  latter,  the 
Christians  fought  well,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  charm  of"  superiority  was  broken,  for 
more  than  once  they  saw  Moslems  fly  before 
them  ;  and  when  they  had  helped  the  Sultan 
to  put  down  their  old  enemies,  they  de- 
murred to  giving  up  their  arms  and  return- 
ing to  their  old  condition.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  checks  administered  to  tbe  Dahis 
and  Janissaries  from  time  to  time,  Soma 
remained  a  down-trodden  oppressed  country, 
the  natives  of  which  had  so  long  endured 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  that  they 
seem  to  have  acquired  an  hereditary 
instinct  of  submission  observable  fit  the 
present  day  amongst  several  Christian  races 
in  Asia  Minor,  Kurdistan,  and  in  certain 
remote  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  Servian  revolt  was 
said  to  be  a  diabolical  scheme,  probably  tlio 
result  of  panic,  to  murder  the  notables  of 
the  nation  in  every  town  and  village. 
Some  murders  of.  this  sort  actually  did 
take  place,  and  (he  report  of  an  intended 
general  massacre  spread  like  wild  fire ; 
people  fled  in  thousands  to  tho  mountains, 
anna  were  produced,  and  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks  decided  on.  In  one  of  tho 
gatherings  of  tbe  patriots  in  the  depths 
of  a  vast  forest,  the  task  assigned  was 
the  choice  of  a  leader,  and  Kara  George, 
who  already  had  won  the  reputation  of 
an  energetic  man,  was  called  for  by  a 
unit  of  universal  acclamation  as  their  future 
chief.  In  answer  to  the  popular  cry,  Kara 
George  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Brother*,  why  do  you  call  for  inn  ? 
A  Knes  of  Servs  should  be  mild  and  good ; 
1  am  an  angry  man,  unable  to  keep  my  tem- 
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1  We  want  an  angry  man ;  we  want  a 
man  of  iron '  was  the  reply. 

'  But,  Bogomi '  (by  God),  exclaimed  Kara 
George,  '  if  I  order  a  man  to  do  a  thing  and 
he  doeth  it  not,  I  will  slash  off  his  head ;  I 
am  ferocious  when  contradicted,'  answered 
the  hero. 

A  universal  shout  was  raised, '  You  are  tbe 
man  we  want;  you  are  our  chief;  our 
Knes  ;'  and  so  Kara  George  was  elected  the 
head  centre  or  chief  of  the  revolutionary 
forces.  No  time  was  given  him  for  any 
great  preparations,  for  the  Turks,  hearing  of 
the  rising,  sent  a  small  force  to  apprehend 
Kara  George,  which  was  warmly  received 
and    defeated    by    the    handful    of    armed 
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peasants  which  he  had  gathered  round 
him.  Other  insurrectionary  movement* 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  Servia,  es- 
pecially one  in  the  canton  of  A'aljevo,  headed 
by  Jacob  Nenadovics,  whose  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Turks. 

Tbe  news  of  these  risings,  and  especially 
of  the  success  of  Kara  George,  struck  a  pan- 
ic into  the  ruling  race,  a  panic  which  inva- 
riably follows  the  rising  of  a  servile  race 
which  has  bitter  memories  to  avenge. 


There  was  a  general  rush  of  the  Turks 
into  the  fortresses,  and  the  Servians  found 
themselves  a  free  people,  but  with  a  terrible 
invasion  impending,  in  which  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  to  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Kara  George  issued  bis  proclamations, 
and  every  priest  in  every  village  who  could 
painfully  spell  out  the  Slavonic  document 
was  called  to  read  it  to  anxious  fathers  and 
husbands,  and  enthusiasticyoutbswho  were 
bringing  out  their  rusty  arms  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  furbishing  up  old  swords 
and  pikoa ;  while  smugglers  were  stealing 
over  from  Austria  with  horse-loads  of  gun- 
powder, eagerly  bought  up  by  the  excited 
peasantry,  and  doled  out  to  all  who  possess- 
ed a  rusty  firelock.  The  solitudes  of  forests 
and  dells  rang  with  the  hammering  of 
smiths,  while  swift  -  footed  messengers 
threaded  the  mountain  paths  and  swam  the 
rivers  with  messages  from  chief  to  chief  on 
which  hung  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The 
Turks  began  to  treat,  and  offered  an  enor- 
mous bribe  to  Kara  George  to  betray  his 
countrymen;  but  in  vain,  their  promises 
and  throats  had  no  effect  on  the  excited  pa- 
triots. The  sword  was  drawn,  the  scabbard 
thrown  aside,  the  challenge  given  before 
the  world. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  with- 
in our  space  than  give  the  briefest  possible 
outline  of  the  insurrection.  On  the  28th 
February,  1804,  Kara  George  besieged 
the  fortified  town  of  Rudnik,  in  Central 
Servia,  and  at  the  same  time  Nenadovics, 
another  Servian  hero,  destroyed  the  town 
of  Valjevo,  in  tho  north-west. 

When  we  speak  of  '  sieges,'  '  fortified! 
places,'  and  the  like,  wo  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  are  comparative  terms,  the  siege 
of  Rudnik  bearing  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  as  that  city  ' 
would  to  Coomassie.  Rudnik,  called  a  town, 
was  after  all  a  village.  The  Turks  of  the 
place  had  but  little  modern  organisation, 
scarce  any  artillery,  and  absolutely  no  sci- 
ence ;  neither  had  the  Servians,  The  for- 
mer would  dig  ditches  and   raise    breast- 
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works,  firing  from  these.  The  Servians,  in 
much  larger  force,  would  strictly  blockade 
the  place,  and  harass  it  by  frequent  sharp- 
shooting;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fire- 
arms and  gunpowder,  and  probably  sorely 
straitened  for  provisions,  their  progress 
would  be  slow. 

This  civil  war,  once  begun,  noon  wrapped 
the  country  in  a  blaze ;  and  what  were  the 
Servians,  after  all,  fighting  for  1  Their  de- 
mands were  officially  formulated  as  follows: 

'That  the  Dahis  (viz.,  the  Moslem  military 
aristocracy)  should  leave  Servia,  and  the 
Government  lie  conducted  by  a  Pasha  nomi- 
nated directly  by  the  Sultan  ;  that  all  the  new 
imposts  hitherto  levied  by  the  Dahisfhould 
he  abolished,  and  only  such  taxes  be  paid 
hereafter  as  were  fixed  by  the  Sultan's  Fir- 
man of  1793 ;  that  courts  of  justice  should  be 
established  in  all  cantons;  that  the  munici- 
palities should  choose  their  own  mayors,  who 
should  thereupon  be  confirmed  by  the  Bel- 
grade Vizier;  that  the  Servians  should  have 
perfect  liberty  in  building  churches  and  mon- 
asteries; that  the  people  should  choose  their 
own  chief,  through  whose  hands  should  pass 
all  communications  between  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  the  Servian  Nation.' 

Surely  these  terms  were  reasonable 
enough  ;  but  as  they  were  proffered  by  arm- 
ed rebels,  they  were  not  listened  to.  Bekir 
Pasha  was  sent  from  Constantinople  with 
6,000  men,  and  orders  to  make  short  work 
of  the  insurgents  ;  but  Pashas  sent  to  put 
down  insurrections  never  do  make  short 
work  of  them.  The  job  is  too  profitable, 
there  are  contracts  to  be  made  for  the  supply 
of  the  force,  and  the  Pasba  is  a  very  poor 
hand  at  his  trade  if  he  cannot  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  contracts,  and  there 
are  Christian  villages  here  and  there  to 
llecce,  and  so  the  affair  is  usually  a  very 
long  one. 

And  so  it  was  in  this  case.  A  languid 
civil  war,  alternated  by  negotiations,  dragged 
on  during  the  year  1804,  which  saw  the 
Turks  well-nigh  driven  from  Servia,  and 
Belgrade,  with  its  Turkish  garrison,  besieg- 
ed by  a  patriot  Servian  army.  In  1806, 
while  this  war  was  lingering,  a  momentous 
event  occurred,  which  had  long  been  looked 
for  and  desired,  viz.,  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  Turks  were  now  as  eager  to  cede  the 
moderate  demands  of  the  Servians  as  the 
latter  had  been  to  press  them ;  but  the  ta- 
bles were  turned,  the  Servians  broke  off  all 
negotiations,  declaring  they  would  not  even 
pay  tribute  to,  nor  in  any  way  acknowledge, 
the  Sultan. 

The  war  now  recommenced  in  good  ear- 
nest: the  Servians,  no  longer  in  want  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  being  well  supplied 
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by  Russia,  contrived  to  raise  60,000  men. 
They  met  and  defeated  a  large  army  from 
the  West,  and  followed  it  into  Bosnia,  but 
here  they  received  a  cheek  from  3,000 
French,  then  in  alliance  with  Turkey  ;  but 
falling  back  on  the  Drina,  they  there  check- 
ed their  pursuers.  The  war  continued 
till  1807,  when  peace  was  arranged,  on  the 
historic  raft  at  Tilsit,  between  Russia  and 
France,  and  consequently  Turkey,  the  ally  of 
the  latter,  was  set  free  to  quell  her  rebel- 
lious provinces.  •  Tho  peace  only  endured 
until  1809,  when  war  again  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years,  especially  1811  and  1812, 
Scrvia,  while  fighting  for  her  independence, 
was  torn  by  bitter  domestic  feuds.  The 
original  chief,  Kara  George,  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  equally  daring  but  more 
astute  Obrcnovics,  so  that  the  foundations 
of  a  dynastic  civil  war  were  laid,  as  each 
hero  commanded  an  immense  following. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
was  signed  in  May,  1812,  and  in  it  the  Ser- 
vians were  mentioned  as  follows  : — 

1  Though  there  is  no  doubt  of  tho  lwncvo- 
lent  and  magnanimous  dispositions  of  the 
Sublime.  Porte  with  respect  to  Scrvia,  a  nation 
from  old  time  subject  to  Turkey,  and  paying 
tribute  to  her,  yet  taking  into  consideration 
tbe  participation  of  the  Servians  in  the  last 
war,  it  has  been  found  needful  to  lay  down 
special  conditions  for  their  security.  Conse- 
quently the  Sublime  Porte  will  pledge  itself 
to  pardon  the  Servians  and  give  them  a  gene- 
ral amnesty  for  all  acts  past  against  her.' 

But  the  new  fortresses  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  old  ones  were  to  be  garri- 
soned by  Turkish  troops.  The  Sultan, 
however,  promised  to  allow  an  independent 
internal  administration,  and  himself  to  fix 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid.  But  the 
times  were  deplorably  against  the  Servians, 
for  Russia  was  tired  of  tho  war,  and 
thought  she  had  done  enough  for  her  pro- 
teges, and  so  they  found  that  tho  treaty 
was  construed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
patriots  were  to  submit  unconditionally 
though  they  were  promised  clemency.  They 
determined  to  continue  the  fight.  Tbe 
forces  let  loose  upou  the  devoted  nation 
were  overwhelming.  Valour  cannot  avail 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  so  the  Ser- 
vians lost  battle  after  battle,  and  the  Turks 
advanced  steadily  into  the  beart  of  the 
country,  their  tracks  being  marked  by  burn- 
ing villages  and  slaughtered  peasants.  The 
panic-stricken  people  fled  in  crowds  into 
Austria.  Scrvia  was  once  more  conquered, 
and  lay  woundedand  bleeding  at  the  feet  of 
the  Asiatic  soldiers. 
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The  several  loaders  of  the  people  were 
now  broken  fugitives  gloomily  brooding 
over  their  miseries  in  Austria.  But  where 
was  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  the  rival  of  Kara 
George  '  He  was  still  in  Servia,  Having  a 
wife  and  family,  be  was  determined  to  re- 
main and  brave  the  anger  of  the  victorious 
Turks,  rather  than  abandon  those  who  had 
every  claim  on  his  protection.  Being  urged 
to  fly,  he  exclaimed,  '  No,  I  will  never  live 
in  a  foreign  land  while  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  being  sold  into  slavery  ;'  and  so  he 
nobly  remained,  daily  expecting  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  or  shot  off  hand,  by  the 
exultant  conquerors.  He  was  sent  for  by 
the  Pasha.  The  latter,  exhibiting  him  to 
his  people,  said,  '  Look,  how  quiet  he  is  ; 
and  yet  how  he  fought  1  Ho  once  wounded 
me ;'  and  baring  his  arm,  be  showed  the 
cicatrice.  Milosch  answered,  '  Thy  wound- 
ed arm,  O  Pasha,  I  will  turn  into  gold,'  a 
figurative  expression  which,  as  was  intended, 
excited  the  Pasha's  avarice.  He  knew  that 
Milosch  was  rich,  and  he  knew,  moreover, 
that  he  could  be  of  infinite  use  to  him  in 
quieting  the  people  and  aiding  him  to  fleece 
them  ;  so  Milosch  was  taken  into  favour, 
and  became  a  sort  of  go-between.  The 
Turks  in  their  dealings  with  their  Christian 
subjects  have  always  made  great  use  of 
Christian  intermediaries,  and  most  of  these 
agents  are  men  of  a  very  low  caste.  Mi- 
losch, however,  was  of  another  sort.  He 
was  no  saint,  nor  even  a  philanthropist.  He 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  for  en- 
riching himself,  bnt  be  had  a  fund  of  pa- 
triotism and  an  immense  amount  of  cun- 
ning, and  so  he  contrived  to  aid  his  coun- 
trymen, to  ward  off  punishments  from  them, 
to  liberate  captives,  and  yet  to  appear  to  be 
of  immense  use  to  the  Turks.  These  latter 
treated  the  conquered  Christians  as  they 
always  had  done,  and  inflicted  on  them  no 
small  amount  of  misery.  Suleiman  Pasha  im- 
paled at  one  time  1 70  men  in  front  of  the  for- 
tress of  Belgrade.  Moreover,  he  issued  a 
strict  search  for  arms,  and  numerous  pea- 
sants were  put  to  frightful  tortures  to  make 
them  show  where  they  had  concealed  their 
muskets.  Men  were  roasted  over  slow  fires, 
hung  up  by  the  heels,  bastinadoed,  and  va- 
riously tormented,  to  induce  them  to  give 
up  their  weapons,  but  the  result  was  iiisig- 

Mean  time  the  Turks  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  another  outbreak.  Cowardice  is 
proverbially  cruel,  and  those  who  dreaded  a 
rising  were  incessantly  taking  the  best  means 
of  cansing  it  by  their  brutalities.  Milosch 
was  kept  as  a  sort  of  hostage  in  the  fortress 
of  Belgrade,  and  he  had  the  daily  pain  of 
seeing  what  sufferings  his  people  were  un- 
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dergoing.  He  of  course  was  the  object  of 
intense  suspicion,  and  was  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  death.  The  Turkish  suspicions 
were  not  unfounded,  for  the  wily  Servian 
lost  no  opportunity  of  plotting  for  another 
rising,  lie  was  only  matui  ing  his  plans  and 
waiting  until  the  time  was  ripe.  As  he  was 
entering  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  a  Turkish 
soldier  pointed  to  the  fresh  and  ghastly 
head  of  a  patriot  placed  on  a  pike  as  a  warn- 
ing. The  Turk  said,  '  Your  turn  next ;'  and 
the  hint  was  not  lost  on  Milosch.  He  de- 
termined to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an- 
other rising,  but  how  to  get  out  of  Belgrade, 
where  he  was  incessantly  watched  \ 

H%knew  the  Pasha's  weakness,  and  fram- 
ed his  plans  accordingly.  He  offered  u 
large  sura  for  the  ransom  of  some  Servian 
prisoners,  and  offered  to  pay  half  the  money 
at  once  on  condition  th'at  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  over  to  Austria  to  bcII  some  pigs  to 
makeup  thereby  the  other  half.  The  Pasha 
was  very  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  bo  useful 
a  man  ;  but  then  a  large  sum  of  gold  was  in 
the  question,  so  Milosch  was  allowed  to  go, 
and  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  heart  of 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  while  Europe  wae 
absorbed  in  the  gigantic  Napoleonic  contest, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  Servians  in  the 
heart  of  a  forest  summoned  mysteriously 
from  various  parts.  Each  came  with  heart* 
wrung  with  the  miseries  they  had  witnessed 
of  suffered,  yet  with  an  eager  longing  for 
some  encouraging  news ;  none  seemed  to 
know  why  or  by  whom  they  had  been  sum- 
moned, for  messages  sent  to  suspected  pa- 
triots were  necessarily  clouded  in  mystery. 
While -thus  assembled  there  was  a  murmur 
heard  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  which 
soon  swelled  into  a  shout  of  exultation. 
Milosch  Obrenovitch,  then  in  the  full  matu- 
rity of  manhood,  suddenly  appeared  before 
them,  clad  in  his  fighting  costume,  fully 
armed,  and  waving  aloft  the  flag  of  Servia, 
with  the  white  cross  conspicuous  on  the 
field.  In  few  and  burning  words  he  again 
called  them  to  arms,  and  offered  himself  as 
their  leader.  '  Each  warrior's  heart  leaped 
with  stern  joy  at  the  summons.  A  thou- 
sand memories  of  unutterable  wrongs  hr 
rankling  in  their  breasts,  and  they  then  anil 
there  swore  to  death  or  victory.  And  no- 
bly did  they  redeem  their  pledge,  for  they 
sallied  out  of  that  forest  gathering  recruits 
as  they  proceeded  towards  the  camp  of  Ka- 
ya  Pasha,  whose  soldiers  had  been  revelling 
in  blood  and  pillage.  Like  a  thunderbolt 
they  fell  on  the  Turkish  army  near  Palesch, 
although  most  hopelessly  overmatched  ;  but 
the  energy  of  desperation  prevailed,  the 
Servians  won  the  day  ;  but  so  frightful  was 
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the  loss,  that  they  were  dismayed  by  their 
victory. 

The  civil  war  now  went  on  raging,  but 
the  Servians  achieved  substantial  successes. 
Miloach  became  renowned,  and  was  every- 
where recognised  as  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
and  was  treated  as  such  by  the  Turks  in  nego- 
tiations. By  dint  of  hard  fighting,  astute  di- 
plomacy, and  Russian  diplomatic  interven- 
tion, the  Turks  were  compelled  to  come  to 
terms  and  agree  to  a  sort  of  convention,  the 
chief  paints  of  which  were  that  *  justice  in 
the  cities  was  to  1e  dispensed  by  a  court 
composed  equally  of  Turks  and  Servians, 
and- taxes  were  t«  be  imposed  by  the  Ser- 
vian National  Assembly  and  levied  by  Ser- 
vian officers.'  There  was  a  cessation  of 
fighting,  and  matters  seemed  tolerably  Bet- 
tied,  and  there  was  every  hope  of  a  durable 
peace  on  a  satisfactory  foundation,  when 
again  the  whole  sky  was  clouded  by  a 
most  untoward  occurrence.  The  old  hero, 
Kara  George,  suddenly  appeared  near  8e- 
tnendrin,  and  claimed  hospitality  of  Vuitza, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war.  Before  many 
hoars  had  passed  a  number  of  heroic  bouIb 
had  joined  him,  the  whole  conntry  was  again 
appealed  to,  and  the  Turks  still  remaining 
were  denounced  and  threatened  with  exter- 
mination. -Milosch  wrote  to  Vuitza  as  well 
as  to  Kara  George,  bitterly  reproaching  the 
former,  and  imploring  the  latter  to  desist 
from  his  rash  enterprise.  Mean  time  the 
Turks  prepared  to  recommence  the  war  with 
relentless  vigouT.  The  storm  subsided 
in  a  few  hours,  Kara  George  was  mur- 
dered in  bis  bed  by  his  host  Vuitza — a  most 
fon]  but  useful  deed. 

If  crimes  could  be  judged  by  their  results 
this  might  be  pardoned,  for  peace  ensued 
and  MiloBch  was  recognised  as  the  head  of 
the  nation,  Enjoying  enormous  power,  ho 
net  himself  to  work  to  organise  the  country 
and  to  amass  wealth  for  himself,  in  both  of 
which  tasks  he  was  eminently  successful. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the 
weary  history  of  menaced  war,  secret  in- 
trigues, both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  which 
Servia  has  been  engaged  from  the  time  of 
the  murder  of  Kara  George,  about  the  year 
1817,  till  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  her 
independence  has  been  growing  firmer  and 
firmer  ever  since  Milosch  was  driven  from 
the  country  by  his  discontented  subjects, 
whom  he  so  oppressed  as  to  efface  from 
their  memories  all  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices. His  son  Milan  succeeded  him,  hut 
died  immediately,  when  his  second  son,  Mi- 
chael, was  called  to  the  throne,  governed 
badly,  and  was  himself  obliged  to  fly  the 
country  in  1842.  Then  the  nation  called 
Alexander  Kara  Georgevitch,  the   son  of 
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the  first  Servian  hero,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered as  we  have  described.  This  prince 
commenced  his  reign,  like  the  others,  full 
of  good  intentions,  but  soon  disgusted  the 
nation,  as  popular  kings  always  do,  from 
Masaniello  to  Gladstone,  and  so  Kara 
Georgevitch  was  obliged  to  retire  in  1858. 
The  Skouptchina,  or  National  Assembly, 
now  summoned  old  Milosch  from  his 
Austrian  retirement  to  Belgrade.  lie 
reigned  rather  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
dying,  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Michael,  a 
mature  man  nearly  forty,  who  waa  once 
more  proclaimed  Prince  of  Servia. 

In  the  year  1862  Europe  was  startled  by 
the  telegraphic  announcement  that  the 
Turks  were  bombarding  Belgrade  from  the 
fortress.  There  had  been  no  declaration  of 
war,  and  no  rumours  of  any  quarrel  between 
the  two  nations,  so  that  Europe  was  mysti- 
fied ;  hut  as  the  bombardment  did  not  last 
beyond  a  few  hours,  and  no  war  of  any  kind 
followed,  the  event  was  no  sooner  heard  of 
than  it  was  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
busy  Europeans  by  other  occurrences  in 
which  they  were  more  directly  interested. 
European  diplomacy,  which  has  a  mischiev- 
ous habit  of  building  up  political  walls  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  leaving  the  seeds 
of  very  pretty  quarrels  wherever  it  is  called 
in,  had  left  Servia  practically  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  but  with  seven  fortresses,  garri- 
soned by  the  Sublime  Porte  with  Asiatic 
savages,  in  her  midst,  the  chief  and  strong- 
est of  which  was  that  of  Belgrade,  a  master- 
piece of  Vauban's,  which  had  several  times 
changed  hands  between  the  Turks  and 
Anstrians.  This  unfortunate  'arrangement, 
framed  to  solace  the  amour  propre  of  the 
Sultan,  was  a  source  of  perpetual  misery 
and  discord  in  the  conntry.  All  the  male- 
factors who  were  able  took  refuge  in  the 
fortresses,  where  they  purchased  protection, 
and    these   strongholds   became    so    many 

C Dints  of  lawlessness  and  brigandage.  The 
jtnbardment  of  Belgrade  arose  from  the 
quarrel  between  a  Turkish  soldier  and  a 
Servian  youth,  who  was  slain  by  the  former. 
The  Servian  police  laid  hold  of  the  soldier, 
and  he  was  rescued  by  his  comrades,  not 
without  much  bloodshed.  The  people  llew 
to  arms  and  blockaded  the  fortress,  and  the 
commandant  at  once  bombarded  the  city  ; 
but,  as  the  bombshells  had  been  long 
amongst  the  damp  old  military  stores,  for- 
tunately but  littlft  damage  was  done.  A 
long  diplomatic  struggle  ensued,  the  English 
and  Anstrians  taking  the  part  of  Turkey, 
while  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia  supported 
the  Servians.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
Tnrkey  waa  induced  to  evacuate  the  for- 
tresses, in  other  words,  to  consent  that  they 
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should  be  garrisoned  by  the  Christian  sol- 
diers of  the  empire,  and  as  there  arc  none  of 
this,  religion  in  Turkey  but  the  Servians, 
they  were  allowed  to  garrison  their  own  for- 
tresses. 

Prince  Michael  bent  his  whole  energies  to 
giving  Servia  a  new  and  really  independent 
life.  In  the  Firman  which  established  her 
autonomy  the  Servians  were  allowed  to  keep 
an  armed  force  for  the  sake  of  order.  This 
armed  force  had  hitherto  been  a  rude  and 
ill-organised  militia,  composed  of  peasants 
in  no  sort  of  uniform,  and  each  armed  with 
what  weapons  he  could  procure.  Their 
muskets  were  for  the  most  part  old  Austrian 
firelocks,  the  refuse  of  the  arsenals,  or  old 
Turkish  rifles  with  no  sort  of  uniformity  of 
bore  or  ammunition.  An  effort  was  now 
made  to  procure  arms  from  Birmingham  ; 
but  our  Foreign  Office,  acting  on  tbe  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  '  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire,1  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  purchase  of  an  armament  in 
this  country.  The  Prince  next  tried  Russia, 
and  here  he  was  successful  in  purchasing 
about  200,000  old  muskets,  which  were  se- 
cretly conveyed  across  Wallachia,  the  prince 
of  that  country  assisting  by  connivance.  An 
arsenal  was  next  established  at  Kraguevatz, 
whore  first-rate  rifled  cannon  were  cast  and 
the  old  muskets  repaired,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  even  transformed  into  breech-loaders. 
All  this  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Prince 
Michael,  whose  policy  was  to  place  his  coun- 
try in  such  a  position  that  she  might  have  a 
voice  in  the  councils  of  Europe  when  ber 
own  interests  or  even  existence  were  at 
stake.  A  nation  of  a  million  and  a  half  un- 
armed peasants  might  be  disposed  of.  with 
as  little  regard  to  their  interests  as  if  they 
were  so  many  sheep,  but  a  nation  that  could 
summon  to  its  standard  100,000  armed  men 
tolerably  drilled  and  organised,  with  800 
rifled  artillery,  besides  a  regular  standing 
force  of  5,000,  would,  as  the  Prince  judged, 
be  listened  to.  All  these  ambitious  projects 
were  realised,  and  Servia  was  placed  by  the 
determination,  self-sacrifice,  and  energy  of 
Prince  Michael,  in  a  better  position  than  ahe 
had  ever  been  since  the  fatal  field  of  Kosso- 
va,  in  1389. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
daring  reformer  prince  could  pursue  his 
radical  career  of  patriotism  without  raising 
a  host  of  enemies,  all  the  more  dangerous 
that  they  worked  in  the  dark.  It  was  his 
regular  custom  to  relax  from  his  administra- 
tive labours  by  a  daily  walk  in  the  Park  of 
Toptehiderg,  a  lovely  spot  abont  three  miles 
from  Belgrade.  Here  he  was  wont  to  throw 
off  all  restraint,  and,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  ladies  of  his  family  and  perhaps 
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aide-de-camp,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  glades  of  the  forest.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th  of  June,  1868,  the  Prince  was 
thus  engaged  when  he  met  three  individuals 
European  costume.  As  the  park  was 
open  to  any  decent  citizen  this  caused  no 
surprise :  they  saluted  his  Highness  and 
passed  him.  No  sooner  was  his  bock  turned 
tbau  the  crack  of  revolvers  told  of  a  tragedy. 
The  Prince  fell,  and  the  murderers  rushed 
on  him,  stabbing  and  gashing  the  dying 
man  with  their  knives.  The  two  ladies,  his 
relatives,  were  also  attacked,  one  being 
desperately  wounded,  the  other  killed.  Tbe 
younger  one  feigned  death  after  the  first 
wound,  and  so  escaped  being  stabbed, 
though  she  had  to  struggle  through  a  long 
convalescence. 

Luckily  the  veteran  Minister  Garashanin 
was  within  hearing,  and  when  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  the  pistol-shots  he  leaped 
on  a  horse  and  galloped  into  Belgrade  be- 
fore the  conspirators  in  the  city  were  quite 
prepared,  and  having  alarmed  the  authorities 
and  got  the  troops  under  arms  and  the 
police  on  the  alert,  the  assassins  and  their 
accomplices  were  seized,  and  thus  was  a 
civil  dynastic  war  averted,  for  it  became 
evident  that  the  movement  was  in  favour  of 
the  deposed  dynasty — the  Kara  Gcorgeviteb. 
A  long  trial  of  the  conspirators  ensued,  and 
twenty  men  suffered  death  for  participation 
in  the  plot.  Servia  owes  much  to  the  late 
Colonel  Blaznavatz,  for  mainly  through  his 
efforts  the  succession  of  young  Milan,  the 
present  prince,  was  secured,  and  a  regency 
appointed  to  guard  him  and  administer  the 
country  during  his  minority  of  four  years. 
That  Servia  passed  through  such  a  trial 
without  disorder  is  a  triumphant  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  her  institutions  and  of  tbe 
capability  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves.- 

About  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
assassination,  and  during  that  time  it  has 
been  confidently  anticipated  that,  having 
got  rid  of  the  Turks,  the  progress  of  tbe 
country  would  be  rapid  in  the  development 
of  its  resources  and  in  general  progress. 
Servia  has  not  fulfilled  the  sanguine  antici- 
pation of  her  friends.  She  has  preserved 
intact   her    privileges,    protected    life   and 

Eroperty,  and  kept  the  roads  clear  of 
rigands ;  but  her  resources  have  been 
neglected,  ber  bridges  unbuilt,  her  roads 
scarcely  kept  in  order,  while  no  railroad  has 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion. 
The  reasons  for  this  lamentable  stagnation 
are  various,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
indicated.  While  foreigners  are  exempt 
from  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Servians 
will  naturally  be  shy  and  jealous  of  them ; 
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«id  this  feeling  reacts  again  and  males 
foreigners  shy  of  the  Servians,  and  so  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  foreign  cnpital  into  the 
country.  The  military  force,  too,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  population,  and  is  a 
heavy  harden  on  the  exchequer,  but  owing 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  it  is  considered  necessary,  And  it  is 
not  for  us  to  gainsay  the  decision  of  the 
native  Government. 

Let  us  briefly  inquire  into  tho  Constitution 
of  Servia.  After  the  Knes,  or  Prince,  who 
is  subject  to  the  laws  as  in  other  European 
countries,  the  next  civil  authority  is  that  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  composed  of  seventeen 
members  named  by  the  Prince,  all  of  whom 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  are 
invariably  chosen  from  amongst  the  public 
functionaries.  The  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent are  appointed  by  the  Prince.  The  pay 
of  the  former  is  £700  a  year,  of  the  latter 
£500,  while  the  ordinary  senator  receives 
£420.  These  are  life  appointments.  There 
is  also  a  financial  Board  of  Control,  com- 
posed of  the  president  and  three  senators. 

The  most  ancient  and  important  institu- 
tion in  Servia  is  that  of  the  Skonptchina,  or 
House  of  Commons.  There  are  two 
Skouptchinas,  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary. The  former  is  elected  by  universal 
luanhood  suffrage,  and  meets  regularly  every 
three  years,  or,  if  the  Prince  chooses,  oftencr. 
Theoretically,  at  all  events,  this  Hftuse  of 
Commons  lias  great  power,  and  naturally,  as 
civilisation  advances,  will  have  more.  That 
the  members  keep  a  sharp  control  over  the 
finances  is  evident  from  the  modest  pay 
of  the  members  of  Government  and  the 
Senate.  No  taxes  can  be  legally  imposed 
without  the  recorded  sanction  of  the  Skoupt- 
rhina,  nor  can  any  modification  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  any  organic  laws,  bo  made  ex- 
cept after  a  dne  debate  and  recorded  con- 
sent. Every  two  thousand  voters  elect  a 
member,  who  must  be  thirty  j  cars  of  age. 
The  privileges  of  the  members  are  much  the 
samp  as  to  arrest,  &c,  as  those  of  all  other 
civilised  countries,  and,  as  in  most,  but  not 
all,  such  countries,  the  members  arc  paid. 

The  extraordinary  Skonptchina,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  convoked  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  such  as  the  election  of  a  new 
Prince,  in  case  the  throne  is  declared  vacant. 
It  is  four  times  in  number  larger  than  the 
ordinary  Skouptchina,  and  differs  in  a  most 
important  point  besides;  for  whereas  in 
the  ordinary  Skouptchina  tho  Prince  names 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  other 
functionaries,  in  this,  such  officers  arc 
elected  by  the  members.  Thus  when  the 
Prince  becomes  more  and  more  despotic,  or 
more  and  more  unpalatable  to  his  subjects, 
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they  can  rise,  as  it  were,  in  legitimate  insur- 
rection, and  depose  him,  or  sharply  call  him 
to. order.  When  we  reflect  that  the  nation 
is  armed  and  organised,  and  can  send  100.- 
000  men  into  the  field,  or  even  more  in 
extremity,  while  the  standing  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince,  is  only  about 
5,000  strong,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Ser- 
vians have  strong  guarantees  for  thc.r 
national  liberties.  The  Ministers  forming 
the  executive  Government  are  appointed  by 
the  Prince,  and  arc  responsible  to  him  and  . 
to  the  Senate.  They  consist  of  the  Premier 
(who  is  also  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs), 
the  Ministers  of  justice,  of  the  Home  De- 
partment, of  Education  and  Public  Worship, 
of  Finance,  of  War,  and  lastly  of  Public 
Works.  The  la»t,  which  ought  to  be  the 
most  impVtant,  is  more  of  a  sinecure  than  ' 
any  of  the  others,  and  the  first,  which,  con- 
sidering that  Servia  is  a  suzerain  principal- 
ity, nnder  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  ought  to  be  almost  entirely  a 
nominal  post,  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most 
important  of  all. 

Servia  is  divided  into  eighteen  depart- 
ments, sixty  sub-departments,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  forty-nine  communes.  Each  de- 
partment is  administered  by  a  Natchalnik, 
which  answers  to  the  French  preset.  When 
the  traveller  arrives  at  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince or  department,  ho  will  notice  at  the 
end  of  the  town  or  village  a  house  some- 
what larger  than  the  rest,  and  if  he  knocks 
at  the  door  it  will  probably  be  opened  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  who  has  hastily 
donned  a  blue  uniform  coat  with  a  red 
collar.  This  is  the  Mayor,  preset,  or  Natch- 
alnik, and  he  will  bid  the  stranger  a  hospit- 
able welcome,  find  him  a  room  either  in  his 
own  house  or  somewhere  else,  and  will  pro- 
tect and  aid  him  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  police,  the  post, 
telegraph,  &c.  His  pay  is  small,  from  £100 
to  £200  a  year. 

When  wo  come  down  to  the  village  com- 
munes we  have  a  striking  remnant  of  a 
form  of  government  whoso  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  whose  forms  have  survived  Turk- 
ish tyranny  and  the  extinction  of  nationality. 
It  is  best  described  by  a  Servian  writer,  as 
follows : — 


'  Each  Sunday  all  the  heads  of  houses  con- 
gregate to  form  a  Bkoupe.  The  assembly  is 
held  in  the  open  air,  and  lasts  four  or  five 
hours.  In  the  centre  sits  the  Jsmete,  sur- 
rounded 4>y  the  Uartri  (elders).  Aided  by 
these  expert  elders,  assisted  by  his  two  at- 
tendants, and  controlled  by  all  the  heads  of 
houses,  the  hmete  publicly  judges  the  disputes 
of  the  villagers,  deliberates  with  them  all  on 
the  wants  of  the  village,  and  reads  the  de- 
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crces  of  the  Government,  which  each  head  of 

a  family  communicates  to  his  household.' 

The  base  of  the  commune  or  municipality 
is  the  family,  and  from  this  organisation  Las 
sprung  an  extension  of  the  same  principle 
peculiar  to  Servians,  and  this  is  the  Zadrooga. 
A  number  of  families,  usually  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage,  but  not  necessarily  so 
(though  in  isolated  agricultural  communities 
every  one  is  more  or  less  connected),  join 
themselves  together  into  a  sort  of  social 
brotherhood,  beaded  by  the  oldest  patriarch 
amongst  them  (Slartchina),  who  can  dele- 
gate bis  authority  to  the  man  be  thinks 
most  capable.  This  community  lives  on,  I 
believe,  strictly  communistic  principles,  like 
those  mentiouedinthe Acts  of  the 
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aad  have  influenced  legislation,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter,  women  are  not  fairly 
treated  with  regard  to  property ;  a  woman 
cannot  inherit  laud,  left  on  marriage  she 
should  break  up  tbe  Zadrooga.  W  hen  a 
man  marries,  his  wife  is  brought  within  the 
pale  of  the  community.  These  Zadroogas 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Turks,  for  a  maraud- 
ing band  of  Dclliia  would  bully  and  ravage 
a  single  family,  but  would  hesitate  to  mal- 
treat a  Zadrooga.  If  a  travelling  stranger. 
be  admitted  to  tbe  hospitality  of  a  house 
within  the  association,  be  will  observe  that 
the  Slarechina,  or  chief,  will  sit  at  table 
with  him  while  all  tbe  rest  of  the  household 
dutifully  wait  on  him. 

As  Scrvia  is  a  nation  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors, and,  generally  speaking,  no  hired 
labourers  arc  to  be  found,  these  communities 
are  admirably  organised  for  cultivating  the 
ground,— they  are  in  fact  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, but  the  individuals  of  these  Zadroo- 
gas seldom  .exceed  fifty  of  both  sexes. 

The  tax  assessor*  of  the  community  arc 
named  by  the  Skoupe,  an  exception  to  most 
other  appointments,  which  proceed  direct 
from  the  Prince. 

A  certain  number  of  country  doctors  are 
paid  and  appointed  by  Government,  which 
carefully  places  them  in  those  positions 
where  a  doctor  would  not  be  likely  to  settle, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  attend  the  poor 
gratis.     Their  pay  is  extremely  small. 

The  country  is  well  supplied  with  tele- 
graph wires,  and  there  is  a  regular  post, 
which,  however,  is  far  from  being  as  perfect 
as  those  organised  in  the  Western  nations. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Servians  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  those  learned  in  the  law. 
There  is  an  excellent  popular  account  of  it  to 
be  found  in  '  Les  Serbes  dc  Turquic,'  by  A. 
Ubicini.  He  says,  speaking  of  Legislation 
ponale  :  '  Lcs  peines  edietecs  par  le  nouvean 
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code  penal  (I860)  ne  garden e  anenne  de  la 
rigueur  parfoi3  excessive  des  ancienues  loin 
Serbes.' 

Corporal  punishment  was  abolishes  in 
1873.  Civil  degradation  is  a  sentence  regu- 
lated as  to  time;  and  if  a  malefactor  has 
abused  his  position  in  any  particular  trade, 
he  may  be  condemned  to  refrain  from  that 
trade  in  future.  At  Belgrade  there  is  a 
Court  of  Cassation,  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  fifteen  judges  ;  also 
a  Court  of  Appeal,  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  civil  cases  and  one  for  criminal. 
There  are  throughout  the  country  eighteen 
county  courts.  The  chiefs  of  the  communis 
can  only  decide  ou  cases  up  to  forty  shil- 

The  Servians  who  freed  themselves  and 
have  founded  the  present  Principality  were 
wholly  uneducated,  and  mast  of  their  chiefs 
might,  with  Douglas,  have  said, — 
'  Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine 
Save  Uawain  ne'er  could  pan  a  line.' 
but  the  want  of  education  was  keenly  felt 
by  the  nation,  and  steps  were  taken  to  e*- 
tablish  a  system  of  national  instruction. 
There  arc  now  more  than  331  public  educa- 
tional establishments,  in  which  are  400  mat- 
ters instructing  inoro  than  16,000  pupils. 
These  establishments  may  be  divided  im> 
318  primary  schools,  10  secondary  schools 
and  3 •  universities.  All  this  work  has  been 
done  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties,  since  the  language  of  Servia  is 
not  spoken  by  any  other  civilised  commu- 
nity, so  that  professors  and  school  masters 
were  found  with  difficulty. 

Servia  is  essentially  a  territorial  democ- 
racy, a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors,  whose 
chief  wealth  lies  in  vast  hordes  of  swine,  fed 
largely  on  the  acorns  of  her  primeval  forcst>. 
With  us  the  word  democracy  is  too  often 
associated  with  visions  of  an  unwashed  tur- 
bulent multitude j. called  the  mob^the  must 
depraved  of  our  population  clamouring  for 
political  changes.  But  there  is  yet  another 
view  of  democracy.  Supposing  all  men  to 
bo  nearly  equal  in  social  condition,  bow  then 
could  we  obtain  an  aristocracy  or  privileged 
order  to  rule  the  rest?  and  if  not  obtainable, 
a  democracy  would  be  inevitable,  but  with 
this  important  difference  as  compared  wiih 
our  own  :  here  the  democracy  cries  loudly 
for  change,  and  urges  ou  its  rulers  j  there 
the  democracy  is  intensely  conservative, 
and  is  with  difficulty  urged  onwards  by  i;.s 
chosen  rulers.  In  Servia,  then,  you  have 
no  aristocracy  and  no  mob,  and  the  people 
get*  on  very  well  without  either.  There  if 
not  a  single  large  proprietor  throughout  tbe 
country  :  the  peasants  have  divided  the  land 
amongst  themselves. 
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Servia,  having  achieved  a  practical  inde- 
pendence, is  naturally  looked  up  to  for  aid 
and  guidance  by  the  oppressed  populations 
around  her  still  groaning  under  that  organis- 
ed system  of  brigandage  called  the  Turkish 
Government.  No  insurrection  occurs  iu  Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina,  or  Bulgaria  without  a  thrill 
of  sympathy  being  felt  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  in 
race,  language,  and  religion  between  Servia 
and  Bosnia  as  between  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire, and  no  more.  The  two  counties 
are  divided  by  the  river  Humher ;  the 
Uo  countries  by  the  river  Drina;  so  that 
when  the  rayahs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
are  driven  to  insurrection,  they  naturally  look 
for  aid  from  their  free  brethren.  On  these 
■  ■erosions  diplomacy  is  stern  and  pressing. 
The  Austrian  Government  enjoins  strict  neu- 
trality ;  for  Austria,  beyond  all  other  conn- 
lires,  is  anxious  for  peace  to  "consolidate 
licr  heterogeneous  empire  ;  the  Russian  Con- 
™1-General  speaks  with  much  authority, 
as  Russia  is  the  avowed  patron  of  all  the 
Slaronian  races,  and  her  advice  may  or  may 
nut  be  for  peace.  She  works  in  dark  and 
tortuous  fashion,  but  always  with  supreme 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  or  welfare  of 
■■(her  countries.  France  hitherto  has  leaned 
towards  a  generous  recognition  of  struggling 
nationalities ;  bnt  now  she  seems  to  watch 
t!ie  policy  of  Germany  and  to  endeavour  to 
thwart  it;  while  England  always  has  sup- 
ported Turkey,  per  /us  et  tufas,  shutting  her 
ears  to  every  cry  of  distress.  So  far  Servia 
has  been  kept  neutral,  as  far  as  any  overt 
act  of  the  Government  is  concerned;  hut 
insurrections  in  the  neiglibpnring  provinces 
bate  always  been  materially  aided  by  private 
isterprise  from  this  free  province,  and  the 
Government  has  not  dared  too  sternly  to 
«uard  the  frontiers. 

During  the  Ilerzegovinian  insurrection 
Servia  has  been  held  down,  as  it  were,  by 
main  force  by  Austria  and  the  Powers,  for 
an  avowed  rising  in  Servia  in  aid  of  the 
rebels  would  inevitably  change  a  local  re- 
bellion into  a  European  war.  Austria  has 
been  in  a  most  painful  position.  If  she 
were' to  show  a  decided  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  Slavonians  she  might  eventually 
emerge  from  a  war  with  two  or  three 
million  more  Slavonians  on  Her  hands  in 
aJdition  to  her  own — not  easily  governed 
Croatians ;  and  the  Slavonian  element  in 
her  empire  would  then  be  strong  enough  to 
•ivarpower  tfieir  natural  enemies,  the  Hun- 
garians, to  deteriorate  the  policy  of  the 
Government  by  importing  into  it  a  less 
civilised  clement,  and  to  create  new  dangers 
>>f  incalculable  magnitude.  Of  late  years  a 
■mall  but    determined  and   energetic  party 
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has  made  itself  heard  on  the  Danube  and 
filled  with  dismay  the  older  and  more  sober 
statesmen.  The  Omladina,  or  Radical  Re- 
publicans, aim  at  nothing  less  than  founding 
a  large  Slavonian  Republic  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empires.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  the  philanthropist  can 
but  wish  them  success.  Each  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  denounced  by  the  partisans  of 
the  other,  hut  all  must  agree  that  anything 
is  better  than  the  dismal  despotism  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.         . 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Austria  were  to  aid 
the  Turks  too  openly  in  suppressing  the 
Ilcrzcgovinian  rebellion  she  would  alienate 
and  exasperate  her  largo  Slavonian  popu- 
lation, which  at  critical  times,  notably  during 
the  Hungarian  rising  of  1848,  has  afforded 
her  timely  aid. 

Although  Servia  is  now  quiet,  and  has 
officially  refused  all  aid  to  the  rebels,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  policy  will  con- 
tinue during  the  summer  of  1876,  if  the 
rising  is  not  quelled.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  for  their  oppressed  brethren  has 
been  at  boiling  point,  hut  their  military 
preparations  have  not  been  equal  to  their  en- 
thusiasm. During  the  regency,  while  Milan 
was  a  boy,  the  military  stores  were  not 
properly  looked  after,  and  there  are  more 
than  rumours  of  peculation.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  Prince  the  un preparedness 
of  his  country  ;  but  under  the  plausible  ex- 
cuse of  self  defence  those  deficiencies  are 
being  rapidly  made  up,  and  during  the  whole 
ensuing  winter  warlike  preparations  will 
continue.  If  the  rebels  can  manage  to  exist 
during  the  coming  winter  months,  Europe 
may  yet  see  how  great  a  fire  a  little  spark 
may  kindle,  and  Servia  may  yet  become  a 
household  word  in  Europe. 


Akt.  V. — The  Stock   Exchange  and  For- 
eign Loans. 

Report  from,  the  Select  Committee  on  Loans  to 
.  Foreign  States.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  July  20,  1875. 

Wabniho  the  public  against  the  dangers 
of  foreign  loans  is  a  case  of  locking  the 
door  when  the  steed  is  stolen.  The  mis-' 
chief  has  been  done;  the  money  advanced 
upon  no,  or  upon  very  bad,  security,  has 
been  lost;  the  unscrupulous  promoters  have 
reaped  their  golden  harvest ;  and  the  '  emi- 
nent financiers '  who  have  fattened  on  the 
spoils  laid  by  a  credulous  public  at  their  feet 
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have  grown  to  Ibe  height  of  their  power. 
Win  there  any  use,  it  may  then  be  asked, 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  subject  of 
foreign  loans,  with  special  reference  to  the 
defaulting  South  American  republics! 
The  limits  of  the  inquiry  were  tolerably  well 
understood  at  the  time,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal with  evident  reluctance,  warned  the 
public  against  exaggerated  hopes  of  the 
results  likely  to  be  secured.  No  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  sanction  the  employment  of 
force  to  right  the  wrongs  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded by  Sir  Henry  James.  In  his 
speech  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, the  member  for  Taunton  quoted 
some  bellicose  remarks  of  Lord  l'almerston, 
that  were  favourable  to  the  idea  that  English 
diplomacy  might  in  certain  circumstances 
enforce  the  contracts  entered  into  with 
English  subjects  by  foreign  slates.  It  was 
necessary  that  no  illusion  should  be  permitted 
to  exist  on  this  point,  and,  after  consultation 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Clianccllor  of 
the  Exchequer  carefully  guarded  against  the 
possibility  of  misconception.  Events  since 
nave  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  warning. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  cry  for  inter- 
ference with  Turkey,  to  compel  her,  vi  tt 
armis  if  necessary,  to  continue  honest,  has 
been  raised  and  re-echoed,  proves  the  pronu- 
ness  of  the  public  to  invoke  national  aid  in 
any  difficulty.  The  influential  deputation 
that  lately  waited  upon  Lord  Derby  on  the 
queslion  of  the  Turkish  default  went  away 
less  than  half  satisfied,  because  the  utmost 
that  could  be  given  was  the  assurance  that 
the  Government  would  do  what  it  could  to 
help  the  bondholders  by  unofficial  represen- 
tations. The  arguments  of  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary against  direct  diplomatic  interference 
with  Turkish  finance  were  irrefragable.  If 
it  were  understood  that  the  English  creditor 
of  defaulting  foreign  states  might  rely  upon 
English  arms  to  enforce  his  contract,  why 
need  he  take  thought  regarding  the  security 
on  which  he  lends  his  money  ?  He  would 
have  the  advantage,  when  the  credit  of  the 
borrowing  state  waa  not  the  best,  of  high 
interest,  and  would  be  sure,  if  anything 
went  wrong,  that  English  power  would  be 
employed  to  set  him  right  He  would  thus 
be  put  in  a  better  position  than  the  creditors 
of  England  herself,  who  must  be  satisfied  wilh 
three  per  cent.  When  the  foreign  loans 
which  the  commission  inquired  about  were 
contracted,  there  was  no  understanding  that, 
in  case  of  default,  the  Government  would  go 
to  the  rescue  of  the  creditors ;  for  in  that 
event  the  loans  would  have  beon  obtained  on 


easier  terms.  Where  would  be  the  justice  of 
suddenly  altering  the  conditions  of  tbe  con- 
tract by  intruding  the  force  of  British  di- 
plomacy upon  the  field  ?  How  could  it  b* 
right  to  impose  burdens  on  the  nation  to 
save  people  from  the  pecuniary  loss  which  is 
the  result  of  their  own  imprudence  and 
greed  of  high  interest  ?  Would  it  be  at  all 
fair  to  make  all  classes  of  the  community 
pay  to  help  those  people  who,  with  their 
eyes  open,  risked  their  money  because  the 
profit  they  were  promised  was  far  above 
what  usually  attends  a  safe  investment  ? 

Recent  events  have  done  much  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  on  these  points.  The  vie* 
to  which  Lord  Derby  gave  expression  h» 
been  generally  accepted.  It  may  be  regret- 
ted that  prominent  statesmen,  full  of  t 
generous  faith  in  the  resources  of  Turkey, 
should  have  used  words  that  tempted  invest- 
ors to  trust  their  money  to  the  Porte  ;  but 
that  circumstance  cannot,  after  all  the  chan- 
ges of  the  past  twenty  years,  be  a  relevant 
argument  for  intervention  to  compel  the  Sul- 
tan to  fulfil  his  engagements.  At  the  time 
the  Foreign  Loans  Commission  was  appointed 
only  very  sanguine  creditors  fancied  the 
result  would  be  intervention  by  the  Govern- 
ment What  good,  then,  could  be  done  by 
inquiry,  if  there  were  to  be  no  national  pro- 
test against  the  culpable  default  of  states  like 
Paraguay  and  Honduras,  and  if  nothing  was 
to  be  done  to  enforce  the  contracts  into 
which  they  entered !  The  inquiry  was  lim- 
ited to  '  tbe  circumstances  attending  the 
making  of  contracts  for  loans  with  certain 
foreign  stales,  and  also  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  non-payment  of  the  principal 
moneys  and  interest  due  in  respect  of  such 
loans.'  The  '  certain  foreign  states '  referred 
to  were  Honduras,  Paraguay,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  which  ace  indebted  in 
ali  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling. The  selection  of  defaulting  states  was 
in  some  measure  capricious,  for  oilier  states 
have  been  equally  guilty  or  similarly  unfor- 
tunate. We  do  not  refer  to  Turkey — the 
most  gigantic  instance  of  national  repudia- 
tion on  record — whose  default  is  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  Commission's  Report. 
There  is  Spain,  however,  which  long  since 
exhausted  every  claim  to  forbearance. 
Greece  has  not  been  guiltless  in  the  years 
that  are  gone,  and  Mexico  has  complacently 
laughed  her  creditors  to  acorn,  seemingly 
resolved  to  make  no  efiort  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement. 

The  inquiry  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry 
James  was  confined  to  the  most  recent  in- 
stances of  financial  dishonesty,  for  it  did  not 
extend  further  back  lhan  the  year  1867,  the 
date   of   issue  of  the  first  Honduras  loan. 
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The  four  South  American  republics  were  in 
some  respects  in  worse  case  than  even 
Spain,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  their  ever 
being  able,  even  if  they  were  witling,  to  pay 
their  debts.  The  money  of  their  English 
creditors  is  almost  as  hopelessly  lost  as  if  it 
had  been  cast  into  the  sea.  As  foreign 
states  and  their  agents  cannot  be  sued  in  the 
English  law  courts,  restitution  was  an  idle 
dream,  and  the  only  good  that  could  be 
looked  for  from  inquiry,  was  to  warn  the 
English  public  against  similar  cunningly 
concocted  schemes  in  future.  The  ex- 
posure ought  to  have  that  effect.  The  mo- 
ral results  of  the  Committee  must  be  con- 
siderable upon  our  commercial  and  financial 
transactions.  The  public  have  been  put  on 
their  guard  regarding  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  in  their 
eoun ting-houses  and  places  of  business.  In 
addressing  the  Anchor  meeting  at  Bristol, 
irr  November  last,  Mr.  Morlcy,  the  senior 
member  for  that  city,  said  '  there  were  a 
few  men  in  the  citv  of  London  who  had 
feathered  their  nest  by  the  grossest  impo- 
sition, and  it  was  time  that  a  warning  voice 
should  be  uttered  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  not  depend  upon  the  dictum  of  other 
persons,  but  upon  their  own  careful,  and,  if 
be  might  say  so,  inquisitorial  inspection.' 
The  warning  voice  will  no  doubt  prove  ef- 
fective for  a  time,  but  we  cannot  rely  upon  it 
being  sufficient  for  ever.  The  schemes  by 
which  wily  and  unscrupulous  financiers  ex- 
tract money  from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
vary.  When  ono  mode  is  discredited  an- 
other is  adopted.  For  the  moment  there  is 
universal  distrust  of  foreign  states  as  bor- 
rowers, except  of  those  occupying  the  first 
rank.  For  the  present,  and  for  some  little 
time  to  come,  therefore,  there  is  little  danger 
of  English  investors  handing  over  their  mo- 
ney, at  however  high  interest,  to  bankrupt 
South  American  Republics  and  decrepit 
Eastern  Empires.  The  fit  of  scepticism  has 
sneceeded  to  the  simple  faith  which  implic- 
itly believed  in  every  security  (hat  was 
backed  by  the  name  of  a  government.  The 
prevalent  distrust  Jias  been  intensified  by  the 
Commissioners'  inquiry  and  report,  and  the 
temporary  reaction  wilt  probably  be  exces- 
sive, involving  perfectly  solvent  states  in  the 
fame  discredit  as  those  of  doubtful  position 
and  reputation.  When,  however,  the  pres- 
ent fit  has  passed  away,  and  we  have  again 
entered  smooth  financial  waters,  the  public 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  once  more  misled 
by  unscrupulous  financiers  and  cunning 
promoters.  There  is  no  security  against 
this  result  except  in  a  higher  tone  of  financial 
morality,  and  in  the  subsidence  of  the  spec- 
ulative mania  which  has  long  had  possession 
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of  all  classes  of  the  public.  We  have  not 
much  confidence  in  the  power,  even  were 
we  surer  than  we  are  of  tne  willingness,  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  to  set 
bounds  to  the  speculative  fever ;  and  sttll 
less  ground  is  there  for  the  hope  that  legis- 
lation— which  can  never  be  framed  so  as  to 
defy  evasion — will  protect  the  public  from 
the  financial  sharks  that  prey  on  them.  Each 
separate  speculative  fit  as  it  is  passing  away 
leaves  similar  warnings  to  those  repeated  by 
the  Foreign  Loans  Commissioners;  but  each 
new  attack  of  the  malady  occurs  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  speculator's  breast.  When  the 
present  depression  in  business  has  been  suc- 
ceeded, as  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it 
will  be,  by  a  fresh  revival  in  trade,  new  baits 
will  be  dangled  by  means  of  fresh  prospec- 
tuses and  companies,  and  the  silly  trout 
will  rise  to  the  bait,  as  before.  Unless  the 
speculative  mania  has  been  mined  at  the 
root,  unless  the  standard  of  private  and  com- 
mercial morality  is  raised,  we  shall  have  a 
few  years  hence  a  repetition  of  the  old  story, 
which,  from  the  period  of  the  Darien 
scheme  to  those  of  the  foreign  loans  of  to- 
day, has  been  told  repeatedly  in  vain  to  a 
credulous  public.  The  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  may  apply  palliatives ;  the 
House  of  Commons  may  second  their  efforts 
by  legislation  ;  but  if  the  gambling  propen- 
sity continues  to  gain  strength,  nothing  will 
save  the  public  from  being  cheated  afresh. 

Do  we  then  regard  the  disclosures  of  the 
Foreign  Loans  Commission  as  useless  !  By 
no  means.  Their  exposure  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  promoters  of  foreign  loans 
will  for  the  moment  impress  a  much-needed 
let  son  of  prudence  on  the  public  mind.  The 
amazing  readiness  with  which  investors  sur- 
rendered their  money  to  the  agents  in  the 
most  worthless  schemes  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  The  spectacle  of  impecunious 
foreign  states,  able  to  count  upon  scarcely  a 
few  thousand  pounds  of  revenue,  becoming 
debtors  for  millions,  supplied  from  the  hard 
earnings  and  savings  of  British  raeu  and  wo- 
men, must  be  productive  of  caution.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  real  nature  and  origin  of 
these  nefarious  schemes  should  be  pro-' 
claimed  with  trumpet-tongue  in  every  Brit- 
ish household.  We  share  to  the  full  the 
conviction  borne  in  upon  the  Committee  by 
their  investigations,  that  the  best  security 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  they  have 
described  is  to  be  found  in  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public  as  to  their  true  character', 
rather  than  in  legislative  enactments.  We 
share  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the 
history  of  the  foreign  loans  embodied  in 
their  report  will  have  this  effect,  and  will 
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render  it  more  difficult  for  unscrupulous 
persons  to  carry  out  schemes  like  those 
which  have  ended  in  such  great  discredit 
and  disaster.  Although  we  are  not  confi- 
dent that  any  warnings  which  are  only  ad- 
dressed to  the  prudential  instincts  of  the 
British  public  will  prevent  the  success  of 
similar  enterprises  in  the  future  so  long  as 
the  gambling  impulse  is  nursed  and  fostered, 
tho  warnings  will  not  be  wholly  worthless 
if  they  apply  even  a  temporary  check  to  that 
propensity.  The  more  it  is  held  in  check, 
if  only  by  prudence,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  the  higher  voice  of  principle  being  lis- 
tened to  in  the  long  run.  Therefore  we  de- 
sire, by  giving  further  publicity  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  public  have  been  victim- 
ised, to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  It  is  necessary  to 
explain,  first  of  all,  the  conditions  undei 
which  alone  it  was  possible  for  the  promo- 
ters and  financiers  concerned  in  floating  for- 
eign loans  to  achieve  success.  We  shall 
thereby  bring  into  more  distinct  relief  what, 
without  doubt,  is  the  real  root  of  the  evil. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  victims,  there 
must  be  dupes.  The  efforts  of  the  victim- 
ises would  be  futile  if  they  did  not  sow 
their  seed  in  soil  prepared  for  it. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Commission  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis,  the 
member  for  Londonderry,  who  last  session 
brought  in  a  Kill  for  the  registration  of 
foreign  loans,  and  who  has  given  informa- 
tion regarding  the  tendency  of  the  public  to 
speculative  business  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
of  London.  Mr.  Lewis,  speaking  from  an 
experience  of  many  years  of  brokers  and 
dealers,  had  no  hesitation,  from  what  he 
knew,  in  saying  that  the  public  have  made 
the  Stock  Exchange  a  vast  gambling-house, 
especially  in  regard  to  transactions  in  un- 
allotted stocks  and  shares. 

'I  can  only  say,'  explained  Mr.  Lewis, 
'  that  if  tho  Committee  had  seen  the  names 
and  accounts  of  women,  ladies  of  title,  men 
of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  life,  in  stockbro- 
kers' books,  they  would  be  perfectly  astound- 
ed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  what  I 
know  as  to  the  wide-spread  character  of  the 
*  gambling  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
public,  not  the  dealers,  because  tho  stock- 
broker does  not  know  when  an  account  is 
opened  whether  it  is  to  be  a  speculative  ac- 
count or  not,  but  the  public  of  all  classes  and 
of  both  sexes  have  made  the  Stock  Exchange 
a  great  gambling-house,  and  especially  those 
gambling  transactions  take  place  in  unallotted 

As  the  Legislature,  by  prohibiting  tho 
publication  of  betting  advertisements,  has 
succeeded  in  driving  them  out  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  the  member  for  Londonderry 
suggested  the  application  of  a  similar  rule 
to  certain  classes  of  Stock  Exchange  transac- 

'The  canker  has  eaten  so  deeply  into  soci- 
ety that  nothing  but  a  prohibition  (so  far  as 
you  can  carry  out  that  prohibition  safely  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  business)  of 
all  dealings  in  unallotted  stock  and  shares, 
and  the  prohibition  of  all  advertisements  and 
statements  in  newspapers  with  reference  to 
these  dealings  themselves,  will  have  any  effect 
whatever  in  checking  the  evil.  It  may  be  a 
strong  remedy  to  apply  ;  it  was  also  a  strong 
remedy  to  apply  to  prevent  betting  advertise- 
ments; but  it  has  had  its  effect.1 

As  no  rosewater  methods  would  cure  the 
disease,  it  was  necessary,  Mr.  Lewis  averred, 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  fictitious  dealing  which 
was  the  root  of  tho  evil,  '  the  publication  of 
the  absurd  and  false  prices  which  delude  a 
clergyman  to  invest  his  money,  or  a  widow 
her  savings,'  in  stock  or  shares  forced  upl>y 
financial  combinations  to  prices  extravagant' 
ly  in  excess  of  their  intrinsic  value.  The 
'  Times '  newspaper,  it*  may  be  cxplaiued, 
acta  upon  the  salutary  rule  of  never  quoting 
the  price  of  an  unallotted  jthare  of  a  joint- 
stock  company.  It  refrains  from  doing  so 
in  the  public  interest,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  of 
opinion  that  the  rule  of  self-abnegation  vol- 
untarily imposed  by  tho  '  Times '  in  refer- 
ence to  unallotted  shares  should  be  extended 
to  unallotted  stocks,  and  should  be  made 
compulsory  on  the  whole  press.  There  are 
practical  difficulties  however  in  the  way  of 
making  these  dealings  illegal,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  did  not  succeed  in  com- 
vincing  the  Committee  that  his  suggestion 
was  feasible.  The  rule  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  that,  unless  upon  clear  proof  of 
fraud,  no  bargain  must  bo  voided.  The 
Committee  of  the  Exchange  have  power  to 
enforce  this  rule,  because  they  may  deprive 
a  broker  of  his  means  of  livelihood;  and 
Mr.  do  Zoete,  tho  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  the  course  of  his  examination,  stated  that 
if  a  broker  refused  to  fulfil  his  bargain  or 
contract,  though  it  were,  illegal,  he  would 
be  expelled  the  House.  Illegal  bargains 
which  are  not  fraudulent  are  held  to  be 
more  binding  than  many  legal  ones,  since 
they  become  debts  of  honour.  If,  then,  the 
Legislature  were  to  declare  bargains  made 
in  shares  before  allotment  illegal,  they 
would  not  on  that  account  be  allowed  to  be 
repudiated  by  the  brokers  who  were  parties 
to  them.  Such  repudiation  would  draw 
down  upon  the  broker  tho  penalty  of  expul- 
sion from  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  that  ia  to 
say,  he  would  be  punished  by  professional 
ruin.     That  being  so,  the  Commission  were 
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unable  to  suggest  any  legal  or  legislative 
remedy  of  the  evils  on  which.  Mr,  Lewis 
dwelt..  The  only  sure  remedy  is  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  and  a  general  diminution 
of  the  passion  for  gambling  ;  and  unhappily 
there  is  no  doubt  the  member  for  London- 
dcrrv  wns  correct  when  he  said  the  spirit  of 
gambling  liad  of  late  years  very  much  in- 
creased among  the  English  people.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  vast  increase 
that  has  been  observed  in  betting  on  sport- 
ing events ;  nnd  it  is  the  same  impulse 
which,  applied  to  finance,  has  converted 
the  Stock  Exchange  into  an  immense  gam- 
bling hall,  by  means  of  speculative  accounts 
open  for  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  prices  of 
stock  and  shares  and  dealings  in  foreign 
loans.  A  stock  which  is  without  intrinsic 
value  may  nevertheless  be  used  to  supply 
gambling  counters  to  almost  any  extent. 
People  have,  for  instance,  been  dealing  in 
Mexicans  for  years,  though  they  are  virtually 
without  any  real  value  ;  and  they  will  go  on 
dealing  with  them.  '  If  they  had  nothing 
else  to  deal  with,*  said  Mr,  Lewis,  '  they 
would  deal  with  pens.  What  alone  is 
wanted  is  the  semblance  or  representation 
of  an  article  in  which  they  may  bet  one 
against  another,  perhaps  for  half-a-crown 
percent.  ''I  bet  with  you  that  Mexican 
stock  to-morrow  will  be  half-a-crown  per 
cent,  more'  than  it  is;"  that  is  all  it 
means.'  In  the  case  of  Mexicans,  allotted 
stock  is  the  counter,  but  it  has  become 
worthless,  and  the  alterations  of  price  are 
arbitrary  as  representing  no  change  in  in- 
trinsic value,  for  there  is  none.  Slaking 
money  on  the  chance  of  such  an  alteration 
taking  place  is  therefore  pure  and  undiluted 
gambling  ;  for  it  is  simply  a  bet  that  such  a 
thing,  about  which  nobody  has  any  data  for 
forming  a  judgment,  will  turn  out  to  be  so- 
and-so  at  such  a  time. 

For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  plan  and 
functions  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Commit- 
tee—the only  body  that  exercises  authority 
or  control  in  these  matters — we  turn  to  the 
evidence  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  de  Zoele,  who 
was  twice  before  the  Commission.  On  the 
second  occasion  he  attended  to  explain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee,  which,  from  being  a  private 
body  for  the  regulation  of  internal  business, 
lias  come  to  be  recognised  by  the  courts  of 
law  as  holding  a  public  and  quasi -judicial 
position.  As  now  constituted,  the  commit- 
tee started  in  1803,  and  at  first  confined  it- 
self to  the  regulation  of  business  limited  en- 
tirely to  English  stocks.  At  that  period 
there  were 'no  dealings  in  foreign  stocks, 
and  business  was  carried  on  under  Sir  John 
.Barnard's  Act,  which  declared  transactions 


in  consols  for  lime  illegal.  The  first  foreign 
loan  (a  Eussian  one)  was  in  1823;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  great  expansion  of 
business  that  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  railways  in  this  country, 
and  again  subsequently  on  the  passing  of 
the  Limited  Liability  Act,  that  business  as- 
sumed its  present  dimensions. 

'By  degrees,'  said  Mr.  do  Zoete,  'many 
transactions  in  foreign  loans  and  in  shares 
became  a  question  of  litigation  in  the  courts 
as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  these  contracts; 
and  the  courts  held  that  contracts  in  foreign 
loans  were  to  be  treated  as  contracts  in  any 
other  commodities.  There  arose  a  distinction 
consequently  between  contracts  in  consols  and 
contracts  in  foreign  stocks  and  in  shares,  and 
that  anomaly  led  to  the  repeal  of  Sir  John 
Barnard's  Act,  since  which  all  stocks  and 
tranactions  have  been  on  the  same  footing. 
The  courts  of  law  have  recognised  the  rules 
and  usages  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  good 
and  reasonable,  aud  the  result  has  been  that 
we  have  been  brought  in  closer  contact, 
every  .day  of  late  years,  with  the  public;  so 
that,  instead  of  being  a  private  body,  we  have 
really  become  a  sort  of  public  tribunal  for  the 
regulation  of  matters  of  this  kind.' 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  the  medium  for 
bringing  together  those  who  have  money  to 
lend  and  those  who  wish  to  borrow  ;  and  to 
the  latter  it  gives  important  facilities,  by 
admitting  loans  that  are  not  objectionable' 
on  the  face  of  them  to  a  quotation  in  the 
official  lists  and  to  a  settlement,  without 
which,  transactions  in  the  loan  by  brokers 
and  dealers  would  be  impossible.  Those 
who  represent  tho  government  of  a  state, 
wishing  to  raise  money  in  England,  apply 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  who 
give  notice  of  the  application  for  a  quota- 
tion and  settlement,  and  it  is  competent  for 
any  one  who  sees  objections  to  granting  the 
application  to  lay  them  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  professedly  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  and  have  been 
known  to  suspend  quotation  or  defer  it  until 
objections  raised  have  been  removed.  Fo- 
reign states  wbicb  resort  to  the  London  mar- 
ket to  raise  money  have — Mr.  de  Zoete 
claims — an  interest  in  being  straightforward 
in  their  representations ;  bnt  he  admits  that 
no  examination  is  made  into  their  capabili- 
ties and  resources.  They  supply  no  return 
of  their  revenues,  or  any  balance-sheets ; 
but  Mr.  do  Zoete  assured  the  Commission 
there  have  been  no  instances  of  misrepre- 
sentations on  the  part  either  of  foreign 
states  or  their  agents,  the  contractors.  Tho 
irregularities,  however,  tn  which  he  referred, 
were  only  such  as  would  be  patent  on  the 
face  of  the  proceedings:  that  is,  which 
could  be  discovered  from  the  papers  handed 
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in,  and  they  must  be  simple  contractors  in- 
deed who  allow  anything  of  that  sort. 
When  there  is  nothing  irregular  in  these 
papers,  a  quotation  and  settlement  are 
,  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is 
never  any  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
a  contractor  who  will  certify  whatevor  may 
bo  required.  If  it  is  necessary  to  affirm 
that  a  certain  amount  of  the  loan  has  been 
bond  fide  applied  for  and  taken  up  by  the 
pitblic,  the  certificate  is  at  once  forthcom- 
ing, although  the  whole  amount  may  have 
been  taken  up  by  private  arrangement,  and 
the  public  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction.  Such  a  system  is  morally  in- 
defensible; but  when  we  inquire  how  it  is 
to  be  amended,  we  are  faced  by  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Mr. 
de  Zoeto  plainly  states  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change regulates  its  business  in  defiance  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Str  John  Barnard's 
Act,  by  which  time  bargains — or  buying 
and  selling  one  day  with  the  view  of  selling 
or  buying  at  a  future  day,  and  so  making 
money  by  the  '  differences'  of  price  in  the  in- 
terval— were  rendered  illegal,  was  for  many 
years  inoperative;  and  it  was  the  same  with 
Mr.  Lccrnan's  Act,  making  bargains  in  bank 
shares  illegal  unless  the  numbers  of  the 
shares  were  supplied  when  a  sale  took  place. 
This  Act  was  found  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore it  lias  become  a  dead  letter.  The  fun- 
damental rule  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
n«  Act  of  Parliament  is  allowed  to  override, 
is  to  uphold  the  '  indefeasibility '  of  all  bar- 
gains. '  We  disregarded  for  years  and 
years  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,'  said  Mr.  dc 
Zoete,  'and  we  are  now  disregarding  Mr. 
Lceman's  Act,  because  it  will  not  work,  and 
we  consider  that  anything  which  interferes 
with  the  integrity  of  a  bargain  must  bo  mis- 
chievous ;  it  must  limit  the  freedom  of 
dealing,  the  freedom  of  the  market,  and  so 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  generally ;' 
besides  giving  rise  to  evasions.  The  state- 
ment was  repeated  over  and  over  again  that 
it  ia  '  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  all  bargains  are  indefeasible 
in-  themselves  ;'  and  that  so  long  as  thero  is 
nothing  fraudulent  or  immoral,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  with  matters  of 
contract  mast  be  purely  mischievous. 
'  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change who  wonld  dare  to  stand  on  the 
boards  of  the  Stock  Exchange  if  he  would  not 
fulfil  that  contract  which  sets  at  defiance  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  he  would  bo  obliged  to 
walk  out;  he  would  be  expelled, simply  be- 
cause it  would  be  dishonourable,'  were  the 
bargain  made  illegal  by  a  dozen  Acts  of 
Parliament.     Speculative  or  time  bargains 
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are  declared  by  Mr.  de  Zoete  to  be  essential, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country  unless  persons  were 
permitted  to  buy  what  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  take  at  that  particular  moment,  or 
might  sell  what  tfiey  were  not  then  prepared 
to  deliver.  '  H  you  destroy  the  time  mar- 
ket,' he  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Watkin  Wil- 
liams, '  you  destroy  the  market  altogether. 
The  fact  is  that  the  time  market  in,  consols. 
and  in  everything  else,  is  the  very  engine 
by  which  all  the  transactions  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  carried  out  in  the  best  and 
readiest  way.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
time  market,  and  the  facilities  given  by  it, 
that  the  investors  or  sellers  always  find  a  - 
ready  market  at  the  instant.' 

Wc  have  gone  thus  into  detail  regarding 
the  practice  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  in  order  that  the 
way  in  which  foreign  loans  can  be  floated  may- 
be the  more  readily  understood,  and  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
it  must  be  to  guard  by  legislative  enactments 
against  the  operations  of  those  who,  through 
tbem,  prey  npon  the  public.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission  is  to  the  same  effect, 
for  they  report  against  the  practicability  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  suggestion  to  prohibit  dealings 
in  foreign  loans  before  allotment, 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
hibit dealings  in  unallotted  stocks,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  obliga- 
tory on  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  to 
insist  upon  a  statutory  declaration  (at  inter- 
vals) of  the  amount  of  stock  that  remains 
unallotted  of  any  loan  not  fully  issued. 
Under  the  present  system  the  full  amount 
of  the  loan  is  quoted  in  the  official  list. as  if 
it  had  been  all  subscribed  for,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the 
whole  amount  has  been  placed. 

We  now  come  to  explain — and  it  must  be 
briefly — the  modu*  operandi  by  which  im- 
pecunious states,  like  Honduras,  Paraguay, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Costa  Rica  have  been 
able  to  extract  money  from  English  investors 
without  security  for  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest,  and  with  the  moral  certainty 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be 
paid'.  The  case  of  the  Honduras  Loans — 
there  were  three  of  them — is  specially  in- 
structive, because  of  the  poverty  of  the  bor- 
rowing elate,  and  the  ontrageous  character 
of  the  schemes  for  which  some  of  the  mo- 
ney was  asked — such  as  the  wild  proposal  to 
construct  a  ship  railway — as  well  as  front 
the  fact  that  Honduras  was  on  old  debtor, 
who  had  long  been  in  default  at  Ihe  lime  it 
came  into  the  English  market  to  borrow 
more.  So  long  ago  as  1825,  a  loan  waa  ne- 
gotiated in  London  by  the  Federal  States  of 
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Central  America  for  £168,000,  bearing  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent.  When  the  Federa- 
tion was  dissolved  in  1827,  two-twelfths,  or 
£27,200,  were  apportioned  to  Honduras, 
and  £13,500,  to  Costa  Kica,  as  tbeir  respec- 
tive shares,  the  remainder  being  taken  by 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador.  No 
principal  or  interest  was  paid  by  Honduras 
in  respect  of  its  share,  which  in  1867 
amounted,  with  accumulated  interest,  to 
£90,075.  There  were  other  debts  due  by 
Honduras,  which  brought  up  the  total  to 
£120,451  ;  and  in  security  for  an  advance 
of  £7,300  by  Jadah  Hart  and  Co.,  mer- 
chants, London,  the  revenues  of  the  country 
'  were  hypothecated  to  that  firm.  Before 
more  money  could  be  asked  for  in  1867,  it 
was  felt  to  be  only  decent  to  clear  off  the  old 
debt',  and  the  £90,075  was  finally  compro- 
mised on  arrangement  for  a  payment  of 
£55,000  in  bonds,  the  interest  being  rednc- 
ed  from  six  to  live  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  interest  on  the  original  debt,  due  annual- 
ly, was  only  £1,632;  butforfo:ty  years  the 
republic  had  been  unable  to  pay,  either  in 
whole  or  part. 

Undaunted  by  these  facts,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Honduras  Government  in  Paris 
■nd  London — M.  Victor  Herran  and  Don 
Carlos  Gutierrez — entered,  on  the  35th  of 
October,  1867,  into  a  written  agreement 
with  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt 
for  the  simultaneous  issue  in  the  two  capi- 
tals of  a  loan  of  one  million  sterling,  or  thir- 
ty-six times  the  amount  of  the  old  debt,  of 
which  the  Republic  had  been  unable  to  pay 
either  principal  or  interest.  Bischoffsheim 
and  Goldschmidt  were  the  contractor*,  and 
the  Government  agreed  to  pay  £140,000 
annually,  for  fifteen  years,  by  which  time 
ttie  whole  would  bo  paid  off.  In  security 
for  the  annual  payment,  there  was  a  special 
hypothecation  of  the  revenues  of  a  railway 
— not  yet  constructed — and  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  domiins  and  forests  of  the  state, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  consigned 
to  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt,  who 
were  to  apply  them  in  payment  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund.  The  prospectas  was  is- 
sued early  in  November,  1867,  and  accord- 
ing to  it  tho  issue  price  was  to  be  £80  -per 
cent.*;  and  after  allowing  for  deductions  for 
interest  on  the  instalments  paid — to  be  com- 
pleted by  1st  April,  1869— the  £100  bond, 
issued  at  £80,  would  yield  £73  lis.  10£d., 
or  the  loan  of  £1,000,000  would  give  in  all 
£735,937.  The  loan  was  to  be  paid  off  at 
par  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  of  £3  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  immediate  purpose 
of  the  loan  was  to  obtain  money  to  con- 
struct an  inter-oceanic  line  of  railway  from 
Ftterto  Caballos,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Bay 
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of  Fonseca,  on.  the  Pacific.  On  the  5th  De- 
cember, 1867,  Bischoffsheim  and  Gold- 
schmidt put  in  the  necessary  certificate  to 
obtain  a  quotation,  in  which  they  certified 
that  £561,1003  of  the  Honduras  Railway 
Loan  had  been  raised  in  England,  and  that 
instalments  equal  to  £74,782  3s.  Id.  had 
been  paid  to  date.  The  remainder,  being 
appropriated  to  the  Continent,  was  said  to  be 
represented  by  French  scrip.  Will  it  be 
credited  that  at  the  time  of  this  statement, 
according  to  the  Honduras  Legation  itself, 
tho  loan  was  such  a  failure,  that  '  there  were 
hardly  any  other  subscriptions  than  one  of 
£10,000  by  the  firm  of  Bischoffsheim,'  the 
contractors  f  On  or  before  30th  Jnne,  1 868, 
out  of  the  million  sterling  which  was  the  no- 
minal amount  of  tho  loan,  £951,660  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Honduras  Government,  so  that 
the  whole  amount  taken  by  the  public  was 
£48,340,  nominal  value.  All  the  remainder 
had,  in  consequence  of  non-allotment  or  by 
re-pnrchase,  been  taken  by  the  Government 
itself  The  loan,  m  fact,  was  regarded  by 
the  public — as  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  ac- 
knowledged— 'with perfect  indifference  and 
with  profound  contempt.' 

No  one  will  question  that  the  public  in- 
stinct was  in  this  case  right,  but  the  con- 
tractors were  more  wary  than  the  public. 
The  tactics  of  the  promoters  underwent  » 
change.  Having  failed  in  the  first  effort  to 
float  the  loan,  a  new  plan  was  tried.  A 
deed  was  executed  on  30th  June,  1868,  to 
which  M.  Herran,  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez, 
Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt,  Mr. 
Charles  Lefevre,  Mr.  Cottcrill,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
binson were  parties,  under  which  Mr.  C.  Le- 
fevre undertook  to  place  the  whole  bonds, 
representing  £951,660,  by  the  end  of  1866. 
Mr.  Lefevre  promised  to  pay  the  Honduras 
Government  £68  12s.  for  each  of  the 
bonds,  in  respect  of  which  £73  lis.  lOJd. 
would  have  been  received  from  the  public  in 
terms  of  the  prospectus.  Don  Carlos  Gu- 
tierrez and  others,  trustees  for  the  railway, 
were  to  receive  in  all  £500,000  ;  and  £82,- 
000,  or  12  per  cent,  were  to  go  to  Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt,  for  com- 
mission ;  and  £100,000,  or  14£  per  cent.,  to 
Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  and  Charles  Lefevre. 
Bonds  to  the  nominal  amount  of  £175,700 
only  could  be  disposed  of,  and  a  new  agree- 
ment became  necessary,  under  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bonds  were  sold  to  Mr.  Le- 
fevre. A  Mr.  Richard  Evans  now  appears 
the  scene,  and  we  owe  to  him  the  de- 
scription of  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Lefevre 
managed  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  to  the  pub- 
lic. Brokers  were  engaged  to  '  direct  the 
attention  of  their  friends  to  tho  security,' 
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and  the  broker  would  offer  to  purchase 
bonds  from  Evans  ;  and  if  it  were  for  a  large 
amount,  '  Lefevre  would  be  willing  to  sell  it 
at  much  below  the  market  price.'  Since  the 
inevitable  effect  of  selling  large  quantities  of 
any  stock  ia  to  run  down  the  price,  it  was 
arranged  to  make  purchases  to  keep  up  the 
price.  A  Air.  James  Barclay  was  employed 
to  buy  the  stock  when  the  market  was  flat. 

'First,'  said  Mr.  Barclay,  'the  jobber 
would  come  to  mo  and  say  that  there  were 
lots  of  sellers  about,  and  I  reported  that  the 
first  time  Mr.  Evans  came  to  my  office,  and 
asked  what  was  going  on ;  and  Mr.  Evans 
would  go  ii  itli  the  information  to  Mr.  Lefevre, 
and  come  back  with  the  order,  "  Take  so 
.much  stock;"  which  I  bought  on  commission. 
At  the  settlement,  if  there  were  a  debtor 
balance  to  Mr.  Lcfcvrc,  bo  would  take  the 
•tock  and  pay  for  it." 

By  these  devices  £031,000  of  the  stock 
of  the  Honduras  Loon  were  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic between  30th  July,  1868,  and  21st  June, 
1870,  the  quoted  price  being  maintained 
above  £80.  In  November,  1868,  it  was 
£D4,  and  in  June,  1870,  it  was  £88.  After 
1st  July,  187:2,  the  Honduras  Government 
ceased  to  make  any  payments  in  respect  of 
either  interest  or  sinking  fund ;  and  the 
bonds,  which  were  cunningly  foisted  on  the 
public  by  Mr.  Lcfcvrc  and  his  confederates, 
being  no  longer  supported  by  fictitious  deal- 
ings, and  being  intrinsically  worthless,  liave 
ceased  to  represent  any  real  value.  They 
arc  still  quoted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  list, 
but  there  arc  scarcely  any  dealings  in  tbem  ; 
Biid  they  stand  at  £-2  or  £3  instead  of  £80, 
at  which  they  were  issued,  or  £94,  to  which 
Mr.  Lefevre  drove  them  up  for  the  put  pose 
of  deceiving  tiic  public,  and  to  induce  pur- 

A  similar  process  was  tried  to  float  the 
other  two  loans  ;  and  substantially,  though 
with  incidental  variations,  it  was  the  same 
with  the  Paraguay,  San  Domingo,  and  Costa 
Rica  loans.  In  all  cases  the  promoters,  wbo 
acted  the  part  of  go-betweens  in  reference 
to  the  slate  issuing  the  loan,  and  the  public 
wbo  were  asked  to  take  it  up  were  altogether 
disregardful  of  tbc  resources  of  the  borrow, 
iug  state.  With  one  unimportant  exception- 
there  is  no  instance  which  has  come  before 
the  Committee  in  which  the  borrowing  Go- 
vernment has  repaid  any  portion  of  its  in- 
debtedness in  respect  of  these  loans,  except 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  themselves. 
A  cunningly -worded  prospectus  was  in  every 
instance  so  drawn  as  to  mislead  the  invest- 
ing public,  who  were  tempted  to  invest  by 
enticing  promises  of  the  great  pecuniary 
advantages  that  would  result  from  dealing 
in  the  loan.      The  contracting  slate  was  re- 
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presented  to  be  possessed  of  abundant  re- 
sources, which  rendered  both  principal  and 
interest  secure,  while  the  special  hypotheca- 
tion of  the  revenues  for  the  service  of  the 
debt  made  the  creditors  feel  satisfied.  Chief 
among  the  '  flagrantly  deceptive  means' 
adopted  to  induce  the  public  to  advance 
money,  were  '  dealings  in  the  stock  by  the 
contractors  for  the  loan  before  its  allotment 
to  the  public'  The  contractor,  operating 
through  a  number  of  dealers  and  brokers, 
creates  a  purely  fictitious  market  by  dealings 
that  drive  up  the  price,  and  the  public  arc 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  enhanced 
price  represents  the  actual  value  of  the 
stock.  Seeing  it  going  up,  they  expect  it  . 
will  go  still  higher,  and  make  applications 
for  allotments,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
good  investment,  or  afterwards  realising  a 
profit.  So  long  as  the  contractors  have 
stock  to  sell  they  keep  up  the  price  in  their 
own  interest,  and  when  they  cease  to  sup- 
port the  market  by  fictitious  dealing,  the 
price  goes  down  with  a  run,  and  the  public 
are  left  to  bear  the  loss  on  their  depreciated 
securities  that  are  intrinsically  worthless. 
The  suggestion  to  render  dealings  hi  unallot- 
ted stock  illegal  is  natural ;  but  the  prohibi- 
tion would  bo  evaded,  and  we  fear  must 
prove  practically  useless.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  means  can  be  devised  of  guarding 
against  the  evils  due  to  speculative  dealings. 
It  is  very  uncertain  if  legislative  interference 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  do  good.  The  creation  of  merely  le- 
gal offences  that  hear  no  moral  stigrop 
might  only  open  the  way  to  other  irregular- 
ities of  a  worse  type.  What  ought  to  be 
rather  aimed  at  is  to  bring  to  hear  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  itself  such  a  public  opinion 
that  the  deeds  and  devices  by  which  '  emi- 
nent financiers '  arc  able  to  rob  the  public 
for  their  own  benefit— for  the  borrowing 
state  has  often  received  less  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  than  the  contractors  and  promo- 
ters— may  be  stamped  with  infamy.  It  is 
so  far  satisfactory  that  the  promoters  who 
nrc  pilloried  in  the  Report  of  the  Foreign 
Loans  Commission  are  not  Englishmen,  but 
foreigners,  mostly  German-Jew  adventurers, 
to  .whom  the  evil  reputation  of  our  Stock 
Exchange  is  largely  due.  The  exposure  has 
already  made  London  too  hot  to  hold  some 
of  them,  and  ere  long  we  trust  our  Ex- 
change and  the  City  will  be  wholly  purged 
of  the  evil  leaven.  These  financing  specula- 
tors are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  public, 
for  they  make  their  living  by  preying  upon 
their  fellows.  They  exist  on  the  weakness 
and  credulity  of  their  dupes,  by  exciting 
their  cupidity  by  false  promises  in  brilliant 
prospectuses.     Tbc  warnings  and  exposures 
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of  their  doings  have  been  so  numerous  how- 
ever of  late,  that  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope  they  may  find  their  occupation  is  cone. 
The  more  recent  history  of  foroi gn  loans 
is  a  disastrous  one,  even  worse  than  the 
Committee's  Report  indicates.  Siitce  its  is- 
§nc  we  have-  seen  Turkey  by  an  arbitrary 
decree  reduce  the  interest  on  her  debt  by  a, 
hnlf — a  measure  of  pure  confiscation,  because 
adopted  without  consultation  with  her  cre- 
ditors. The.  depreciation  of  Turkish  bonds 
which  followed  Has  mulcted  the  bondholders 
far  more  heavily  than  the  partial  loss  of 
their  interest.  All  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  Porte  is  gone,  and  the  financial 
has  precipitated  a  political  crisis,  which  bids 
fair  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  Europe.  A  variety  of  schemes  have 
been  snggested  by  which  the  interests  of 
Turkish  bondholders  may  be  protected,  and 
it  is  possible  that  those  who  hold  on  will 
not  ultimately  be  losers.  Any  partition  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  its  component  parts  will  be  secured 
under  tbe  protection  of  the  Great  Powers 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  apportionment 
of  the  debt  among  the  various  states  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  This  however 
is  still  a  remote  prospect.  What  is  now  pa- 
tent is  the  fact  tliat  the  Porte  has  reaped  all 
the  discredit  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  repudiation.  .  It  has  acted  with  the  pre- 
cipitation and  recklessness  of  a  barbarons 
power,  and  it  will  boa  just  retribution  if  its 
financial  default  brings  its  political  over- 
throw. The  case  of  Peru  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Turkey,  though  there  is 
hope  the  worst  may  be  staved  off.  The  Pe- 
rnvian  Government  empowered  a  commis- 
sion to  sign  a  treaty  or  contract  for  arrang- 
ing the  service  of  its  debt ;  and,  after  it  had 
been  signed,  revoked.  The  bad  faith  in 
this  case  is  quite  as  manifest  as  with  the 
Porte.  According  to  a  table  compiled  by 
the  City  editor  of  the  'Times,'  the  depre- 
ciation of  foreign  loans  during  the  last  four 
years  reaches  the  cnormcus  total  of  seventy- 
seven  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  forty-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  issue.  Of  these  seventy-seven  mil- 
lions, the  editor  estimates  that  sixty  have 
probably  come  directly  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  public,  and  the  rest  indirectly.  The 
only  consolation  is  that  the  game  seems 
nearly  played  out.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  only  by  foreign  loans  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  been  victimised.  There 
have  been  numerous  other  schemes  of 
eminent  financiers  and  shifty  promoters 
which  stand  on  the  same  moral  level 
with  the  Honduras  Loan.  Not  to  speak 
of  the   Erie   Hailwav,   the  bulk  of  whose 
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shares  and  bonds  arc  held  by  English 
men  and  women,  we  have  had  snch  swindles 
as  the  Emma  Mine  and  the  Canadian  Oil 
Wells.  The  greed  for  exorbitant  profits — 
the  speculative  propensity — is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  snecess  of  all  these  gigantic  imposi- 
tions. Last  in  date,  but  happily  least  in 
success,  comes  the  Cooperative  Credit  Bank, 
appealing  to  tbe  '  industrial'  classes,'  and 
promising  18  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits, 
and  a  share  in  profits  np  to  30  per  cent,  by 
means  of  the  most  risky  speculative  transac- 
tions, such  as  '  operations  in  shares  and 
stocks.'  This  scheme  has  been  exposed  in 
time,  and  the  designs  of  the  promoters  have 
been  baulked.  Tbe  '  Times,'  too,  is  very 
full  of  virtuous  indignation  just  now  (per- 
haps it  is  '  righteous  over  much  '),  but  it 
would  have  been  more  to  its  credit  had  it 
warned  the  public  at  first,  when  it  knew 
how  and  by  whom  these  financial  schemes 
were  being  floated. 

But  all  these  things  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deep-rooted  disease  which  has 
eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  society, 
and  whose  virus  has  infected  all  classes  and 
both  sexes  of  our  population.  It  is  the 
eager  haste  to  bo  rich,  and  the  preference  of 
speculative  ventures  to  the  slow  processes  of 
industry  and  economy,  which  alone  renders 
possible  the  success  of  deceitful  foreign 
loans  and  gigantic  schemes  of  railway  and 
mining  imposture.  Blame  the  active  agents 
in  tbe  several  swindles  as  wo  may,  their 
operations  could  never  have  succeeded  un- 
less the  moral  fibre  of  the  public  bad  been  de- 
teriorated by  the  predominance  of  the  spirit 
of  gambling,  and  the  onlv  certain  cure  of 
the  evil  is  the  extirpation  or  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  speculative  propensity.  We 
trust  the  press  will  succeed  in  stamping  out 
the  insidious  proposal  of  a  Night  Exchange 
for  the  West  End  of  London.  It  would 
vastly  intensify  the  mischief  ;  and  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  scandalous  results 
of  nocturnal  gambling  of  the  same  sort  in 
Paris  and  New  York,  we  protest  against  the 
scheme  in  tbe  interests  of  public  morality, 


Perhaps  no  part  of  the  history  of  man 
more  requires  for  its  faithful  comprehension 
tbe  application  of  the  rule,  '  Put  yourself  in 
his  place,'  than  tbe  early  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  has  suffered  more  of  misconception 
for  the  want  of  that  application.     Hud  it, 
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like  Canada,  remained  to  this  day  a  depen- 
dency of  the  mother  country,  many  things 
would  have  appeared,  and  would  have  been, 
perfectly  natural,  which  in  the  light  of  ac- 
tual political  and  social  changes  seem  to  re- 
quire explanation. 

First  of  all,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  founders  of  New  England  were 
Englishmen  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  such,  while  exceptional 
in  those  respects  which  led  to  their  emigra- 
tion, they  were  still  strongly  marked  by  the 
peculiarities  of  theirage  and  country.  They 
had  no  ambition  to  found  a  new  nation.  It 
was  a  great  cross  to  them  to  be  driven  to 
that  necessity.  Nothing  could  have  pleased 
them  better  than  to  have  seen  King  James's 
policy  so  far  modified  as  to  have  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  stay  at  home  with  a 
good  conscience.  They  sincerely  believed 
that,  in  the  main,  the  government  was  right 
in  its  fundamental  principles,  only  mistaken 
in  its  application  of  them  ;  right  in  rigidly 
ruling  with  reference  to  spiritual  things, 
wrong  only  in  the  data  by  which  that  rule 
was  determined  ;  right  in  compelling  men 
as  to  their  Church  polity,  wrong  only  as  to 
the  kind  of  polity  which  was  the  object  of 
such  compulsion.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity,  therefore,  to  expect  that  when 
landed,  after  a  voyago  of  three  thousand 
miles,  in  the  North  American  wilderness, 
such  Englishmen  should  launch  themselves 
at  once  into  thu middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Clearly  the  only  course  natural  to 
them  was — mutatis  mutundU — to  reproduce 
as  well  as  they  could  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  mother  country,  as  they 
thought  she  ought  to  be,  and  as — if  they 
had  had  the  power — they  would  have  made 
her  to  be,  at  home.  Those  who  came  the 
nearest  to  being  exceptional  to  this  were  the 
Plymouth  men.  Thoy  had  tarried  long 
enough  on  the  continent  to  have  become  in 
some  things  modified  by  its  influences  ;  while 
the  very  character  of  their  separatism,  inten- 
sified by  the  malignant  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  had  pushed  them 
to  the  forefront  of  those  thinkers  of  their 
time  whose  faces  looked  toward  the  better 
day  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  that  was 
dawning. 

The  fact  that  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land had  a  distinctively  religious  intent, 
which  found  recognition  in  the  early  char- 
ters,* is  one  important  to  be  remembered  in 

*  'In  the  hope  thernby  to  advance  the  in  Large- 
menl  of  Christian  religion,  to  the  glory  of  God 
Almighty,  .  .  .  which  tendeth  to  the  re- 
ducing and  conversion  of  sncli  outages  u  re- 
mains wandering  in  iDesolacion  and  distress  to 
civil  socielie  and  Christian   Religion.     .     .     . 


this  connection  ;  inasmuch  as  such  an  intent 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  make  probable  and. 
justify  a  closeness  of  supervision  by  the  new 
colonies  as  to  the  quality  of  the  religion 
-which  might  seek  development  in  them, 
which  would  scarcely  be  natural  in  settle- 
ments looking  purely  towards  commercial  or 
political  ends;  while, on  the  other, it  would 
give  fair  warning  in  advance  to  all  intend- 
ing emigrants  that  they  must  expect  to  find 
some  special  stringency  guarding  that  de- 
partment of  the  colonial  administration 
which,  if  it  threatened  to  be  distasteful,  could, 
most  wisely  be  avoided  by  going  elsewhere. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation by  which,  early  in  1643,  the  four 
colonies  of  New  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Newhavcn  became  joined 
as  Tke  United  Colonies  of  Jfew  England, 
lay  down,  as  the  fundamental  article  of 
union,  the  following  :— '  Whereas  wee  all 
came  into  these  parts  of  America  with  one 
and  the  same  end  and  ayine,  namely,  to  ad- 
vaunce  the  kingdome  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  thcGos- 
pell  in  puritie  with  peace,'  &c* 

It  seems  quite  a  matter  of  course  that 
such  men,  so  situated,  should  proceed  to  le- 
gislate religion  into  their  State.  It  had  been 
the  way  of  their  fathers.  It  was  the  way  of 
their  brethren  at  home,  only  the  religion 
was  not  to  their  taste.  It  was  contemplated 
in  their  own  organic  law.  With  the  light 
they  had,  it  was  not  merely  a  just  and  right 
procedure,  but  it  appeared  to  be  the  only 
alternative  to  an  intolerable  anarchy  ;  while 
the  Scripture — upon  the  close  interpretation 
of  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  all  their 


And,  lastly,  because  tbe  principal!  effect  which 
we  can  desire  or  expect  of  tbis  action,  is  tbe 
Conversion  and  Beductinn  of  the  people  in  there 
Parts  unto  tbe  true  worship  of  ("loci  and  Christian 
religion,  in  which  Respect,  wee  would  be  loath 
that  any  Parson  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
that  way  suspected  to  affect  the  Superstition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  Wee  do  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  per. 
mltted  to  pass,  in  any  Voyage  from  time  to  time 
to  be  made  into  the  said  Country,  bnt  such  as 
shall  first  have  taken  tbe  Oathe  of  Supremacy.' 
&c.— '  Tbe  Great  Patent  of  New  Euglaud'  (Roll 
2331,  Record  Office). 

'  May  win  and  invite  the  Natives  or  the 
Count  rev  to  tbe  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the 
Christian  faith  ;  which,  in  our  Royal  Intentions, 
and  the  Adventurers'  free  profession,  Is  the  only 
and  principal  end  of  this  Plantation,'  4c. — 
1  Charter  of  Connecticut '  {Hazard,  ii.  602). 

''Plymouth  Colony  Records,'  ix.  S.  See 
also  in  this  connection  the  remarkable  paper  en- 
titled. '  Reasons  to  be  considered  for  Justifieinge 
the  Undertakeres  of  the  Intended  Plantation  in 
New  England.' — Hutchinson's'  Original  Papers,' 
&c,  37 ;  but  In  Us  best  form  in  R.  C.  Wintbrop's 
'  Life  of  John  Winthrop,'  L.  300. 
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reasonings  about  Chnrch  polity — seemed  to  I 
command  them  to  seek  first  '  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,'  with  the  pro- 
mise that  all  needful  secular  prosperity 
should  '  be  added '  unto  them. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  began  as  a  volun- 
tary association  subject  to  the  will  of  its  ma- 
jority, as  applied  to  each  individual  case 
when  it  arose,  and  not  to  a  code  of  laws.  It 
might  be  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  first  decade 
of  its  struggle  for  life,  its  use  of  the  enact- 
ing power  was  scarcely  more  or  other  than 
if  its  members  had  been  living  still  in  Ley- 
den  nnder  purely  Church  rule.  All  had  not 
indeed  been  members  of  that  Church,  nor 
were  all  members  of  any  Church  ;  yet  the 
prominent  men  were  such,  and  the  regnant 
influences  were  in  keeping  with  that  fact. 
All  the  legislative  acts  of  this  colony,  of 
which  wc  have  any  knowledge  during  its 
lint  twelve  years,  could  easily  be  printed  in 
.  legible  type  upon  a  single  octavo  page.  No 
provision  was  made  therein  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel,  because  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry  was  quietly  assured  iu  the  af- 
fection of  the  colonists,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  law.  Such  a  people,  of  simple 
manners,  rigid  pinciples,  and  warm-heaited 
[tiety,  living  mainly  in  each  other's  eye,  and 
under  the  close  observation  of  their  vene- 
rated elder,  might  be  expected  to  maintain, 
for  a  time  at  least,  essential  integrity  of 
conduct,  without  resorting  to  much  help 
from  the  secular  arm.  But  as  their  clear- 
ings were  pushed  into  the  wilderness,  as 
trade  and  commerce  began  to  offer  at  once 
opportunity  and  temptation,  and  as  stran- 
gers, who  lacked  sympathy  with  their  central 
religious  idea,  and  in  whose  eyes  gun  out- 
ranked godliness,  began  lo  come  in  among 
them,  it  became  necessary  to  agree  upon 
the  fundamentals  of  civil  power,  to  de- 
fine the  relations  of  magistrates  and  people, 
and  to  establish  suitable  laws  upon  some 
just  foundation.  Chiefly — because  to  set- 
tle this  was  to  determine  all — it  was  need- 
ful to  designate  the  qualifications  of  the  free- 
man having  the  right  to  voting  citizenship. 
The  Old  Colony  was  not  hasty  in  her  action 
on  this  subject.  The  Mayflower  compact 
of  the  11-21  Nov.,  1620,  had  inaugurated 
an  infant  Stale,  and  had  made  its  signers 
members  of  the  same.  Naturally  here  was 
the  point  of  departure.  Until  1656  they 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  admitting 
by  vote  such  individual  applicants  as  they 
thought  would  bo  suitable  and  useful,  with- 
out enacting  any  general  law  whatever  as  to 
qualifications.  Then  they  ordered  that  it 
should  be  essential  to  membership  of  the 
State  that  a  candidate  be  propounded  by 
the  deputy  of  the  town  where  he  lived,  a/ti 
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having  been  approved  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men.* In  1658  it  was  decreed  that  candi- 
dates should  be  propounded  during  the 
space  of  a  year,  from  one  June  Court  to  an- 
other, before  reception. t  In  1671  a  further 
step  was  taken,  and  it  was  enacted  that  be- 
sides being  propounded  for  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth,  a  candidate  must  produce  the 
testimony  of  his  neighbours  that  he  was  '  of 
sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  Orthodox 
the  Fundamentals  of  Religion,  and  such 
have  also  twenty  pounds  rateable  estate, 
at  the  least,  in  the  Government'!  The  scope 
of  the  clause  which  we  have  here  italicised 
would  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  law  of  1658,  which  forbids  '  ma- 
nifest opposers  of  the  true  worship  of  God  § 
the  privilege  of  being  freemen  ;  and  by  a 
further  clause  in  the  law  of  1671,  which 
provides  that  *  apostates  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion '  \  may  be  disfranchis- 
ed ;  that  is,  it  was  not  required  by  the  Ply- 
mouth men  that  a  colonist  should  join  one 
of  their  Churches  in  order  to  acquire  eligi- 
bility to  civil  power  and  office,  but  only  that 
he  should  be  of  the  same  general  way  of 
thinking  with  themselves,  and  should  not  be 
an  open  opposer  and  contemner  of  what  was 
dearest  to  them.  This  was  as  far  as  they 
ever  went  in  this  direction. 

For  a  long  time  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  religious  things  and  the  faithfulness  of 
all  parties  avoided  the  necessity  of  any  do- 
fining  by  the  civil  power  of  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, or  relations  arising  from  them. 
But  in  process  of  time,  partly  by  some 
change  which  crept  over  the  feeling  of  the 
colony,  aud  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
coming  in  upon  them  of  men  of  an  alien 
spirit,  it  became  necessary  to  legislate  both 
with  regard  to  Churches  and  to  ministers. 
In  1650  it  was  forbidden  'to  set  up  any 
Churches  or  publicke  meetings  diverse  from 
those  allreddy  set  up  and  approved,  without 
the  concent  and  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment.'^ In  1651  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings 
was  affixed  to  the  neglecting  '  in  any  lazey, 
slothfull,  or  prophage  way,'**  to  attend  pub- 
lic worship  ;  but  this  was  repealed  in  1659. ff 
In  1655  we  find  the  first  Plymouth  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  ministers.  It  appeared 
that  complaints  of  want  of  due  maintenance 
1/ad  been  made  by  some  ministers,  whereon 
the  General  Court  decreed  (1)  that  no  pas- 
tor should  leave  his  congregation  for  this 


* '  Plym.  Col.   Bee.'  iii.  101. 
t  Ibid.  si.  70. 

%  Brigham'a  '  Compact,  Charter,  and  Laws  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth.'  &e.,  258. 
§  Ibid.  113.  |  Ibid.  238. 

*T    Plym.  Col.  Bee.'  xi.  57. 
«  Ibid.  58.  ft  Ibid.  123. 
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cause  without  notifying  the  magistrates ; 
and  (2)  that  where  a  '  real  I  defect  in  the 
hearers'  appears,  Ihe  magistrates  shall  '  use 
all  gentle  means  to  persuade  them  to  doe 
theire  duty  therein ;'  but  if  these  fail,  '  it 
ehatbee  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to 
Vie  such  other  tneanes  as  may  put  them 
upon  theirc  duly.'*  This  proving  insuffi- 
cient, in  185*  the  principle  was  broadly  laid 
down  that '  in  asmuch  as  the  severall  Town- 
ahipes  grannted  by  the  gouemment  was  [on 
the  understanding]  that  such  a  Companie 
might  bee  reciued  as  should  maintaine  the 
Publicke  worshipe  and  service  of  God  there  ; 
they  [the  Court]  doe  therefore  judge  that 
the  whole,  both  Church  and  towne,  are  mil- 
tnally  ingaged  to  support  the  same.'f  It 
was  therefore  enacted  that  four  men  be 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  (or,  in  case  of 
their  refusal,  three  by  the  magistrates)  to 
decide  upon  '  an  equal  and  just  proportion 
upon  the  estates  of  the  Inhabitants  accord- 
ing to  theire  abilities  ;'  the  amount  of  the 
salary  of  the  minister  to  be  determined  by 
the  Church,  '  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
rest  of  the  Inhabitants,  if  it  may  be  had,  or 
bv  the  magistrates  incase  of  their  apparent 
neglect ;'  and  '  that  destresse  accordingly, 
as  in  other  just  cases,  bee  made  upon  such 
as  refuse  to  pay  such  theire  proportions 
which  is  in  justice  due — this  law  to  bee  in 
force  onely  to  them,  but  not  vnto  others 
lhatdoethcircduty.'  In  1609  this  was  mo- 
dified by  ordering  the  magistrate,  or  select 
man  where  there  be  no  magistrate,  to  cite 
such,  defaulters,  previous  to  the  '  destresse,' 
to  the  next  Court,  to  answer  for  their  neg- 
lect, and  'incase  such  person  or  persons 
doe  not  make  out  just  cause  for  such  neg- 
lect, they  shalbe  amerced  donbble  the 
sume.'J  But  this  order  was  repealed  the 
following  year,  when  [1670]  a  further  pro- 
vision was  added,  by  the  Court's  appointing 
two  persons  in  each  town  to  '  gather  in  of 
theire  minncsters  maintenance  for  that 
yearc,  by  inciting  of  the  people  to  theire 
duty  in  that  respect,  and,  if  need  be,  by 
procuring  distmint  upon  the  estate  of  any 
that  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  ;'§  the 
reason  given  being  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
quiring the  ministers,  as  heretofore,  to  col- 
lect their  own  wage,  and  that  their  doing  so 
'  may  be  an  occation  f >  prejudice  some  per- 
sons against  them  or  theire  ministry.' 

As  early  as  1663,  the  Plymouth  Colony 
declared  that '  it  hath  bine,  and  is,  the  pious 
care  and  true  intent  of  this  Court,  that  all 
such  plantations  and  Townshipes  as  are  by 
thein. grauntcd  should  maintaine  the  publicke 


Sabbath  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  doe  to  that  end  affoard 
them  such  proportions  of  lands  aa  may  ac- 
commodate such  a  society  as  may  be  able  to 
maintaine  the  same.'*  The  policy  hero  in- 
dicated was  faithfully  carried  out.  New 
settlements  were  not  encouraged  until  there 
was  evidence  that  they  would  not  be  with- 
out the  means  of  grace,  and  they  were  aided 
in  erecting  meeting-houses  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  by  the  public  authority; 
and  wherever  a  village  started  up  in  the  wil- 
derness almost  spontaneously,  the  Court  was 
apt  to  recommend  to  them  (as  in  case  of 
Gaconeeset,  Acushenett,  &c.)  '  to  apply 
themselves  in  some  effectual  I  way  for  the  in- 
crease of  theire  number  as  they  may  carry 
on  thinges  to  better  satisfaction  both  in  civiil 
and  religious  respects,  especially  that  they 
irdeavour  to  procure  an  able  Godly  man  for 
the  dispensing  of  God's  Word  .amongst 
them  ;  and  for  theire  quickening  and  Incur-  - 
ragement  theiin  this  Court  doth  order  that 
all  sueli  lands  as  are  within  theire  respective 
places,  thongh  not  inhabited,  shal  be  lyable 
to  be  rated  in  some  measure  of  proportion 
for  the  defraying  of  such  charges  as  shall 
nessesarily  arise  concerning  the  premise*.'! 

To  complete  our  glance  at  the  legislation 
of  Plymouth  Colony  in  these  respects,  we 
need  to  recall  the  fact  that,  in  the  days  of 
the  Quaker  tribulation,  they  had  their 
share,  and  that,  by  their  nearness  to  their 
stronger  neighbour  of  the  Pay,  they  were  at 
last  constrained  so  far  to  follow  her  as  to 
forbid  attendance  upon  Quaker  mcetings,J 
which  they  had  considerable  cause  to  look 
upon  as  ranting  nurseries  of  sedition,  civil 
and  religious. 

The  first  prominent  point  of  divergence 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  from  the  policy 
of  its  humbler  and  older  neighbour  was  de- 
veloped ii  its  General  Court,  held  at  Boston, 


•  '  Plvm.  Col.  Rec,  xi.  HI.' 

+  '  PJym.  Col.  Bee."  xi.  HI.  It  was  enacted 
generally,  5  June,  1678:  '  That  in  euery  place 
in  this  Government  where  a  Township  is,  or 
that  is  capable  for  a  Townshipp  beinji  began  to 
be  peopled.  tliotij>h  not  filled  with  inhabitants  : 
they,  or  few  of  them,  being  deairua  to  promote 
the  publicke  .worshipp  of  Ood  amongst  them, 
shalbe  assisted  by  this  Government,  sou  as  that 
the  charge  to  gelt  an  able  faithful!  preacher  of 
God's  Word,  and  to  maintaine  the  same,  shalbe 
raised  upon  all  the  chatties  and  lands,  or  other 
ratcablee,  of  all  the  Proprietors  of  any  such  place 
that  is  there  found.'— Ibid.  347. 

J  'And  forasmuch  aa  the  meeting  of  such  per- 
sons pronelh  desturbing  to  tile  peace  of  this 
Government,  it  is  therefore  enacted  that  hence- 
forth noe  such  meetings  be  assembled  or  kepi 
by  any  person  in  any  place  within  this  Govern- 
ment,  under  penalty  of  40  shillings  a  time  for 
everv  speaker,  and  10s.  a  time  for  every  hearer, 
and  40b.  for  the' owner  of  the' place. '—Ibid.  101- 
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May  18th,  1631,  when  it  was  '  ordered  and 
agreed  that  for  time  to  come  noe  man  slial- 
bc  admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  body 
polliticke,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
of  the  Churches  within  the  lyraitts  of  the 
same.'*  The  charter  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company  had  laid  down  no  condition  as  to 
citizenship,  leaving  this  necessarily  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  had  already  become 
citizens  by  acquiring  membership  in  t\e 
Company,  Having  travelled  so  far  to  gain 
a  new  home,  having  a  charter  from  the 
crown,  giving  them  the  fullest  right  to  de- 
cide what  manner  of  persons  they  would  as- 
sociate with  themselves,  and  the  new  west- 
em  world  being  wide  enough  to  provide 
abundant  room  elstwherefor  all  who  wished 
to  emigrate,  but  whose  character  did  not 
offer  reasonable  hope  of  a  harmonious  life 
with  them,  the  Massachusetts  men  felt  that 
it  was  right  in  itself,  and  due  to  themselves, 
(bat  they  should  confer  the  freedom  of  their 
Stale  only  upon  those  whom  (hey  could 
hope  must  fully  to  trust.  And  the  best  test 
which  lay  in  their  power  they  judged  to  be 
this.f  Well  says  Dr.  Palfrey  concerning  it : 
'The  conception,  if  a  delusive  and  impracti- 
cable, was  a  noble  one.  Nothing  better  can 
be  imagined  for  the  welfare  of  a  country 
than  that  it  shall  be  ruled  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples ;  in  other  words,  that  its  rulers 
shall  be  Christian  men.  .  .  .  The  conclusive 
objection  to  the  scheme  is  one  which  experi- 
ence had  not  yet  revealed,  for  the  experi- 
ment was  now  first  made.'}  Four  or  five 
years  of  trial  demonstrated  that  their  legis- 
lation must  take  another  step,  or  they  would 
be  wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 
They  must  regulate  that  Church-membership 
out  of  which  citizenship  was  to  grow.  This 
was  done  partly  by  restraining  the  gathering 
of  Churches,§  and  partly  by  some  attempt  to 


•'Mass.  Col.  Rec.'  1.87. 

t '  None,'  says  John  Cotton,  '  are  bo  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  liberties  or  the  Commonwealth 
is  Church  members  ;  for  the  liberties  of  the  free- 
men of  tills  Common  wealth  are  such  as  require 
men  of  faithful  integrity  to  Uod  and  the  State, 
to  preserve  the  same.' — '  Answer  to  Lord  Sny 
and  S«te,'  &c,  '  Hutchinson's  MasBicbu setts,'  i. 

m, 

i  'History  of  New -England,'  i.  845. 

5$  Forasmuch  as  it  Lath  bene  found  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  m  uch  i  rouble  and  disturbance  hath 
iiappene d  both  to  the  Church  and  civill  State  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  some  Churches, 
which  have  bene  gathered  within  the  limilts  of 
this  jurisdiction  in  an  undue  manner,  and  not 
■kh  such  public  approbation  as  were  meete,  it 
ii  therefore  ordered  that  all  persons  are  to  take 
notice  that  this  Court  doelh  not,  nor  will  here- 
after, approve  of  any  such  eompanyes  of  men  as 
alia)  I  henceforth  ioyno  in  any  pretended  way  of 
Cinrch  fellowshipp,  without  they  shall  first 
acquaints  the  magistrates  and  the  eiders  of  the 
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order  their  discipline.*  The  old  law  re- 
mained, being  reaffirmed  in  1660, f  until 
1664,  when,  in  response  to  a  request  in  the 
nature  of  a  command  by  Charles  the  Sdfeond, 
of  date  June  28th,  1662,  the  provision  was 
abolished,  or  rather  superseded,  by  another, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  evade  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure without  putting  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Churches,  through  their  ministers,  some 
decisive  power  in  the  determination  of  the 
quality  of  those  who  should  be  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  State.}  If  this- could  have  been 
done  ten  years  before,  it  might  have  saved 
New  England  from  the  theological  ills  result- 
ing from  the  Half-Way  Covenant,  which 
grew  out  of  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  1682, 
a  result  largely  stimulated  by  the  desire  to 
contrive  some  avenue  to  a  more  general  citi- 
zenship, without  abolishing  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  law.§  > 

Massachusetts — and  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  be  so  with  so  much  larger  and  more 
miscellaneously  composed  a  colony — had 
nearly  twenty  years  the  start  of  Plymouth  in 
enacting  the  support  of  tbe  gospel  by  every 
inhabitant.  ||  And  it  was  a  suggestion  from 
Massachusetts  which  led  the  Confederate 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in 
1644,— one  Plymouth  commissioner  dissent- 
ing,—r-to  recommend  to  the  General  Courts  of 
all  the  colonies  whom  they  represented, '  thai 
those  that  are  taught  in  tbe  Word  in  the 
several  I  plantations  be  called  together, 
that  every  man  voluntaryly  set  downc  what 
he  is  willing  to  allow  to  that  end  anduse 
[the  support  of  the  ministry].  And  if  any 
man  refuse  to  pay  a  meet  pportion,  that 


greater  part  of  the  Churches  In  this  jurisdiction, 
with  their  intentions.,  and  have  their  approba- 
tion herein.  And,  ffurtber.il  is  ordered  that  noe 
perron,  being  a  member  of  any  Church  which 
shall  hereafter  be  gathered  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  magistrates,  and  the  greater  parte 
of  the  said  Churches,  shal be1  admitted  to'tbo 
ffh-edome  of  this  Common  wealth  e.' — '  Mass.  Col. 
Bee.'  i.  168.     ' 

*  '  Mass.  Col.  Rec'  i.  142,  242,  &c. 

f   Ibid.  iv.  (1),  420. 

t  'From  henceforth  all  Englishmen  present. 
ing  a  cirtiliicnt,  vuder  the  hands  ol  the  minister*, 
or  minister,  of  tbe  place  where  they  dwell,  that 
they  are  orthodox  in  religion,  and  uot  vitious  in 
their  lives,'  fcc.  fcc.— Iold.  iv.  (2)  118. 

§  Palfrey'n  '  New  England,'  il.  4U0-493. 

j  It  was  ordered,  September  6,  1088,  as  fol- 
lows:—'That  every  inhabitant  in  any  towne  is 
lyablelocontribute  to  all  charges,  both  in  Church 
and  Common  welt H,  whereof  heo  doth  or  may 
receive  benefit;  and  withall  it  is  also  ordered 
that  every  such  inhabitant  who  shall  not  volen- 
tarily  contribute  pponlonally  to  his  ability  with 
other  freemen  of  the  same  towne,  to  all  common 
charges,  as  well  lor  upholding  the  ordinances  in 
the  Churches  as  otherwise,  shalbee  compelled 
thereto  by  aefw-siuent  and  distres  to  bee  levied 
by  the  cunstable,' &c— 'Mais.  Col.  Hec.'l.  240. 
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then  lice  bo  rated  by  authority  in  some  just 
and  equal  1  way.  And  if  after  this  any 
nun  withold,  or  delay,  due  payment,  tbe 
ciuill  power  to  be  exercised  as  in  other  just 
debts.'* 

The  policy  early  adopted,  and  rigidly 
carried  out,  in  Massachusetts,  was  that  every 
townf  should  supply  itself  with  a  minister, 
a  meeting-house,  and  a  parsonage,  and  that 
all  the  inhabitants  should  contribute  to  this 
end — peaceably,  if  it  might  be — forcibly,  if 
it  must  be.  If  any  town  proved  remiss,  the 
county  court  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
interference,  with  right  to  the  town-  of  ap- 
peal to  the  General  Court  should  it  conceive 
itself  unduly  burdened.  Down  to  1800,  the 
exact  penalties  which  towns  must  pay  for 
neglecting  to  supply  the  preached  Word  to 
the  people  were  specified.^  Nor  were  the 
law-makers  forgetful  that  sometimes  the 
pews  might  be  recusant  when  the  pulpit  was 
faithful,  and  accordingly,  as  early  as  1634-5, 
the  people  were  required  by  statute  to  attend 
upon'the  preaching  provided  for  tbem,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  live  shillings  for  absence 
on  Lord's  Day,  fast,  or  thanksgiving.^  In 
1791,  tbe  milder  provision  which  allowed 
able-bodied  men,  absent  from  meeting  for 
three  months,  to  compound  for  tbe  same  by 
a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  was  &  great  modifica- 
tion of  the  origiual  strictness  ;  and  this  fine 
of  ten  shillings  might  be  imposed  upon  any 
such  delinquent  in  Massachusetts  down  to 
1835,  when  Iho  law  was  repealed. | 

Church  and  State  went  further,  however, 
than  this  in  Massachusetts,  In  1038,  it  be- 
ing found  that  divers  persons  who  had  been 
excommunicated  from  some  of  the  Church- 
es made  light  of  the  same,  the  General 
Court  ordered  that  any  excommunicmit  who 
should  allow  six  months  to  pass  '  without 


•  •Plym.Col.  Rec'  It.  20. 

f  In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  eccle- 
siastical as  welt  as  civil  boundaries  were  alike 
denoted  by  the  word  town ;  the  term  parish, 
although  necessarily  familiar  to  the  colonists  at 
Lome,  being  unknown.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  revolutionary  war  that  that  term,  in  Its 
strictly  ecclesiastical  sense,  came  into  use. 

\  Neglect  for  three  months  out  of  six  was  fined 
from  $30  to  fOO ;  if  repeated,  it  was  from  $00 
to  $100. — 'Commonwealth  v.  Waterborough,  5 
Mass.'  357. 

§  '  Mass.  Col.  Bee.'  i.  140 ;  ii.  178.  By  tbe 
.  word  'fast'  is  here  intended  the  religious  ser- 
vice of  the  day — usually  in  April— annually  de- 
voted to  '  public  fasting,  humiliation,  and  pray- 
er ;'  and  by  the  word  '  thanksgiving,'  the  re- 
ligious service  of  tbe  day — usually  in  November 
— annually  set  apart  to  tbank  God  for  the  har- 
vests. Both  daya  are  still  observed  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor  with  tbe  advice  of  the 
council. 

|  Buck's  '  Mass.  Bed.  Law,'  27. 


labouring  what  in  him  or  her  lyclh  to  bee 
restored,' should  be  proceeded  against  '  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  further,' 
as  the  case  might  deserve.*  But  this  was 
repealed  in  the  following  year.t  Not  long 
after  this,  the  Court  requested  the  Churches 
to  '  proceed  against '  some  of  their  members 
for  wearing  too  much  iace,  and  like  '  disor- 
ders in  apparrell.'l  In  1646  it  was  ordered 
that  any  person,  whether  in  Church -fellow- 
ship or  not,  who  '  should  go  about  to  de- 
stroy or  disturb  the  order  of  the  Churches 
established  in  the  country,'  upon  the  alleging 
of  '  any  groundles  conceite,'  should  be 
mulcted  in  40s.  a  month  '  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues in  his  obstinancy.'g  In  1652  the 
'  New  Church  '  in  Boston  proposing  to  settle 
Michael  Powell  as  their  minister,  the  Gener- 
al Court  forbade  their  doing  so,  on  tbe 
ground  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  educated, 
and  '  considering  the  humor  of  the  times 
in  England  incliseing  to  discourag  learning, 
agaynst  which  we  have  born  testimony, 
which  we  should  contradict  if  we  should 
approve  of  such  proceeding  among  our- 
sclves.'[  In  1658  it  was  enacted  that '  no 
person  shall  publicquely  and  constantly 
preach  to  any  company  of  people,  whither 
in  Church  society  or  not,  or  be  ordcyoed 
to  the  office  of  a  Teaching  Elder,  where  any 
two  organ  nick  Churches,  ye  Council!  of 
State,  or  ye  general  Court,  shall  declare  their 
dissatisfaction  thereat,  cither  in  reference  to 
doctrine  or  practize.'*  In  1675  the  Court, 
casting  about  for  some  reasons  which 
might  be  presumed  to  justify  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  human  events  in  allowing  the 
scourge  of  King  Philip's  war  to  desolate  the 
colony,  concluded  that  too  great  neglect  of 
discipline  had  been  allowed  in  the  Church- 
es, and  especially  that  the  '  chattechising '  of 
children  and  '  inquireing  into  Ihcire  spirit 
uail  estates '  had  been  deplorably  overlooked ; 
whereupon  they  solemenly  recommended  to 
the  respective  elders  and  brethren  of  the 
Churches  throughout  the  jurisdiction  to 
'  take  effcctuall  course  for  reformation  here- 
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Mass.  Col.  Rec.'  242. 
Ibid.  1.  271.  t  Ibid.  274. 

78.  Open  contempt  of  God's 
ord  and  messengers  thereof  was  to  be  punish- 
ed by  reproof  openly  by  the  magistrates,  and 
buing  bound  to  good  behaviour.  A  second  offence 
was  to  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  £5,  '  or  to  stand 
two  hours  openly  upon  a  block  4  foote  high,  on 
a  lecture-day,  with  a  paper  fixed  on  his  breast, 
with  thlfl,  A  WANTON  GOSPELLBK.  writ  in  capital! 
letters,  that  others  may  fear  and  be  ashamed  of 
breaking  out  into  the  like  wiekednes.' — Ibid. 
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The    civil    power   in    the  Massachusetts 
Colony  claimed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
Churches  in  Synod,  but  waived  it  in  1840, 
because    all    were    '  not  yet  clearly    satis- 
fied in  this  point,'  and  so  thought  it  expedi- 
ent merely  to  '  express '  their  '  desire.'*    Af- 
ter that  Synod  tiad  assembled,  the  Court, 
thinking  that   doctrine    as  well   as    polity 
<hould  receive  consideration,  took  the  liberty 
nf  requesting  seven  of  the  elders  of  the  Bay 
to  '  take  some  paines  each  of  them  to  pre- 
pare a  bricfe  forme.'f     After  the  platform 
had  been  duly  reported,  the  Court  sent  it 
down  to  the  Churches,  '  desiring  a  return 
from  them  at  the  next  General  Court  how 
farr  it's  suiteable  to  their  judgements  and 
approbations  before  proceeding  any  further 
therein.'!     I"    1656,   when    'several!    ques- 
tions   of     practicall    concernment    in    the 
I  'hurches '  were  sent  to  the  General  Court 
from  the  General  Court  at  Hartford,  the 
Court '  ordered  '  four  of  the  ciders  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  five  of  Middlesex,  and 
four  of  Essex,  to  meet  at  Boston, '  to  confer 
and  debate  the  said  questions,'  and  Robert 
Turner  was  ordered  to  '  take  care  to  provide 
convenient  entertainment  for  the  said  gen- 
lemen  dureing  their  attendance  on  the  said 
meeting.'g     By   1661   the  Court  had  out- 
grown its  modesty  as  to  the  matter  of  con- 
taking  Synods,  or  its  constituents  had  out- 
jrown  their    scruples  ;  for, '  having    taken 
into  consideration  '  the  reasons  why  a  Synod 
should  meet,  the  Court,  December  31,  1661, 
•  doe    therefore    order    and    herebye   de- 
sire, that  tho  Churches  doe  send  their  mes- 
sengers of  elders  and  brethren  to  Boston 
the  2nd  Tuesday  of  the  first  moneth,  then 
and  there  to  discuss  and  declare  what  they 
shall  judge  to  be  the  minde  of  God,"  &c.| 
The  Court  further  '  ordered  '  the  elders  to 
l-repare   the    questions   which    the    Synod 
should  discuss  when  met.^[    In  like  manner, 
though  upon  '  a  motion  made  by  some  of 
the  reverend  ciders,'  tho   Court  '  ordered  ' 
the  assembly  of  tbc'Synod  of  1679-80,  and 
it  was  further  '  ordered  '  that '  the  charges 
»f  this    meeting  shall   be   borne  by  the 
'hurches  respectively.'** 

The  cross  light  of  the  treatment  of  Dis- 
inters will,  however,  bring  out  the  real 
quality  of  Church  and  State  in  its  palmiest 
lays  in  Massachusetts  into  its  fullest  dis- 
tinctness. As  early  as  1644  the  Court  lev- 
elled an  ordinance  at  Anabaptists,  '  whom 
wperience  had  plentifully  proved  '  to  bo '  the 
incendiaries  of  commonwealths.'     It  was  or- 
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dered  that  all '  who  either  opeuly  conderonc 
or  oppose  the  baptising  of  infante,  or  go 
about  secretly  to  seduce  others  from  the 
approbation  or  use  therof,'  who  shall  'ap- 
pear to  the  Court  wilfully  and  obstinately  to 
continue  therein  after  due  time  and  means 
of  conviction,'  be  '  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment.'* Five  years  after,  the  General 
Court  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, saying  that  it  had  come  to  its  know- 
ledge that  divers  Anabaptists  bad  been  con- 
nived at  within  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  '  patient  bearing '  of 
the  Plymouth  authorities  had'  '  encreased  ' 
the  same  errors ;  that  thirteen  or  fourteen 
persons  (it  was  reported)  had  been  rcbap- 
at  Sea  Cnticke  ;'f  under  which  circum- 
stances '  eff»ctual  restriction'  was  desired, 
the  more  as  the  interests  of  Massachusetts 
concerned  therein.  '  The  infection  of 
such  diseases,  being  so  neere  vs,  are  likely 
to  spread  into  our  jurisdiction,'  and  God 
equally  requiring  '  the  suppressing  of  errors 
as  the  maintenance  of  truth '  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  magistrates.  In  1651,  John  Clarke, 
Obadiab  Holmes,  and  John  Crandal,  going 
from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the  house  of  one 
Witter,  in  Lynn,  Clarke  preached,  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament,  and  rebaptized  Witter. 
The  three  intruding  Baptists  were  arrrested, 
tried,  and  heavily  fined  ;  and  Holmes,  refus- 
ing to  pay  his  line,  or  allow  it  to  be  paid 
for  him,  after  having  been  kept  in  prison  a 
few  week*,  was  whipped.} 

In  1656  the  storm  of  that  coarse,  impu- 
dent, and  violent  body  of  enthusiasts,  who 
called  themselves  Friends  and  were  called 
by  others  Quakers,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
been  as  unlike  the  meek,  sober,  thrifty,  and 
drab-clad  inheritors  of  the  name  in  our  day, 
as  the  Anabaptists  of  Minister  were  different 
from  the  Immcrsionists  whom  we  know, 
burst  upon  New-England.  There  had  been 
forewarning  of  its  coming,  and  if  Fatherland 
trembled  before  'the  man  in  leathern 
breeches, '§  it  wa?  not  strange  that  her  fee- 
ble colonies  felt  much  solicitude  as  to  how 
their  as  yet  unripe  and  plastic  institutions 
should  be  affected  by  these  fierce  fanatics, 
who,  if  they  were  not  disguised  Franciscan* 
from  Rome,  as  the  rumour  ran  at  home,) 
were  yet  the  sworn  foes  of  everything  estab- 
lished, provokers  of  tumult  and  violence, 
ly  as  likely  to  insist  on  walking  stark 
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tion*" as  not  to  do  it ;  and,  in  whatever  light 


*  'Mass.  Col.  Rec'  ii.  85. 
f  Seakonk,  or  Rehoboth. 
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considered,  social  trials,  if  not  public  nui- 
sances. New  England  had  not  been  settled 
for  their,  but  for  far  other,  use  ;  and,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  vehement  Endicott,  and  the  scarce- 
ly less  unceremonious  Bellinghain,  should 
have  favoured  the  pushing  of  matters  to  ex- 
tremities. When  the  Court  met  in  October, 
it  took  order  concerning  this  '  cursed  sect 
of  heret'icks  lately  risen  up  in  the  world, 
which  are  com  only  called  Quakers,  who 
take  upon  them  to  be  imedialelie  sent  by 
God,  and  infallibly  assisted  by  the  Spiritt  of 
Rod  to  speake  and  write  blasphemous  opin- 
ions, despising  government  and  the  order  of 
(Jod  in  the  Churches  and  Commonwealth, 
speakinge  evil)  of  dignities,  reproaching  and 
revileing  magistrates  and  ministers,  seckinge 
to  tnrne  the  people  from  the  fayth,  and 
gaync  proselites  to  their  pernitious  waves, 
&c.  ;'*  decreeing  a  fine  of  £100  upon  any 
ship-master  transporting  such  persons  into 
the  jurisdiction,  committing  Quakers  to 
the  house  of  correction,  enacting  penalties  for 
harbouring  them,  isc,  with  various  further 
like  provisions,  indicating  the  excitement, 
almost  panic,  of  the  public  mind.  Ihere 
was  frequent  occasion,  and  these  laws  were 
executed,  and,  proving  inadequate  to  their 
design,  were  strengthened.  The  United 
Commissioners,  in  1658,  recommended  to 
the  colonies  to  enact  that  convicted  Quakers 
returning  after  banishment  he  re-expelled  on 
pain  of  death;  and,  should  tliey  again  re- 
turn, be  put  to  death  '  as  presumptuously  in- 
corragablc,  unlessc  they  shall  plainly  and 
publickly  renounce  their  said  cursed  opin- 
uions  and  dicullish  tenctts.'f  Massachusetts 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  colonies  which 
acted  npon  this  advice.  It  had  tried  this 
threat  often  before — as  in  the  case  of  Fran- 
cis Hutchinson, J  Samuel  Gorten,§  and  oth- 
ers— always  to  find  it  effectual  in  inducing 
the  banished  persons  to  stay  away  ;  and  it 
did  not  probably  indulge  a  doubt  that  such 
would  continue  to  be  its  practical  working.|| 
And  so  it  provided  that  thenceforward  per- 
sons '  convicted '  by  a  special  jury  '  to  be  of 
the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  batinishment  upon  paync  of  death.'! 
This  worked  well  in  the  case  of  the  first  six 
fo  whom  it  was  applied.  But  afterwards  it 
encountered  otheis  of  sterner  stuff,  and  four 


•  "Mass.  Col.  Bee'  iii.  415. 

f  'Acts  of  Com.  of  United  Col.'  ii.  213. 

|  'Mass.  Col.  Rec.'  1.  33G.         §  Ib'.d   ii.  57. 

I  Id  England  Quakers  were  then  faring  much 
in  tile  same  way.  More  than  4,200  were  cast 
into  prison,  of  whom  more  than  500  were  in 
London  and  its  suburbs.—  Sewel's  'History  of 
the  Christian  People  called  Quakers,'  335. 
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times  did  the  gallows  do  its  fatal  work  be- 
fore the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  led  the 
government  to  recede  from  this  extreme 
and  terrible  position.  The  other  colonics 
enacted  some  savagely -sounding  laws,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Quaker  historians  them- 
selves admit  that  Ihere  was  no  insupportable 
suffering  under  them.  And  so  soon  as  tin- 
strength  of  New-England  became  a  littl.' 
more  assured,  these  harsh  measures  toward 
sectaries,  which  had  been  thought  to  be  in- 
dispensable, were  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse 
and  forgetfulness.  As  Colton  Mather 
pleasantly  said  of  such  disturbers  :  '  Since 
our  Jerusalem  was  come  to  such  a  consis- 
tence that  the  going  up  of  every  fox  would 
not  break  down  our  stone  walls,  whoever 
meddled  with  'em  ?  '* 

In'  1681  the  new  Charter  of  William  and 
Mary,  which  united  the  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  colonies,  granted  liberty  of 
eonscience  in  the  worship  of  God  '  to  all 
Christians  except  Papists. 'f  But  this  was 
construed  as  giving  the  General  Court  pow- 
er to  encourage  and  protect  that  religion 
which  is  the  general  profession  of  the  inhab- 
itants therein  ;  J  and  its  practical  working,  as 
described  by  Cotton  Mather  in  1728,  was  "ii 
this  wise : — 

'  In  some  Churches  the  salary  of  the  min- 
ister is  raised  by  n  voluntary  contribution. 
especially  in  populous  places,  and  where  many 
strangers  resort  ;  but  in  others  a  tax  is 
levied  for  it,  there  being  too  much  truth  in 
Luther's  words  :  "  Duriter  protects  et  inisen- 
viverent  Evan  gel  ii  Jlinislri,  si  ex  libera 
Populi  Contributione  essent  sustentandi." 
In  those  (which  arc  almost  all)  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  stipend  of  the  minister  is 
raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  people,  the  case  is 
thus  :  The  Laws  of  the  Province,  having  hail 
the  royal  approbation  to  ratify  them,  they 
are  the  King's  Laws,  liy  these  laws  it  is  en- 
acted that  there  shall  be  a  public  worship  of 
God  in  every  plantation ;  that  the  person 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  to 
be  so,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  minister 
of  the  place;  that  the  salary  for  him,  which 
they  shall  agree  upon,  shall  be  levied  by  a  nir 
upon  all  the  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  minister  thus  chosen  by  the  people 
is  (not  only  Christ's,  but  also)  in  reality  the 
King's  minister;  and  the  salary  raised  for 
him  is  raised  in  the  King's  name,  and  is  the 
King's  allowance  to  him.  If  the  most  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  plantation  are  Episcopalian*. 
they  will  have  a  minister  of  their  own  per- 
suasion ;  and  the  Dissenters,  if  there  be  anv 
in  the  place,  must  pay  their  proportion  of  Un- 
tax for  the  support  of  this  legal  minister. 
In  a  few  of  the  towns,  a  few  of  the  people — 
in  hope  of  being  released  from  the  tax  for  the 

*  '  Lale  Memorablu  Providences,'  4c  142. 
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legal  minister— sometimes  profess  themselves 
Episcopal  i ana.  But  when  they  plead  this  fur 
their  exemption,  their  neighbours  tell  them 
they  know  in  their  conscience  they  do  not  do 
s.1  they  would  be  done  unto,  And  if  a 
governor  go  by  his  arbitrary  power  to  super- 
sede the  execution  of  the  law,  and  require 
ilii!  justices  and  constables  to  leave  the 
Episcopalians  out  of  the  tax,  the  people 
nonder  he  is  not  aware  that  he  is  all  this 
while  forbidding  that  the  King  should  have 
liis  dues  paid  unto  him  ;  and  forbidding  the 
King's  minister  to  receive  what  the  King  has 
(tiven  him.  However,  the  generous  conde- 
scensions that  have  been  sometimes  mode  in 
this  matter  are  such  that  the  people  of  New 
England  have  therein  cxemplarily  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour,  and  have 
.lone  what  has  not  been  ordinarily  exemplified 
among  any  other  people.  Sometimes  the 
Quakers  also  have  given  some  occasion  for 
uneasiness.  But  where  Quakerism  is  trouble- 
some, some  towns  are  so  wise  [as]  to  involve 
the  salary  of  the  ministry  in  a  general  rate 
fur  all  Town  charges,  and  so  the  cavils  of 
iliosc  who  would  else  refuse  to  pay  the  rate 
for  the  ministry  are  obviated.'* 

Considered  as  related  to  nil  the   facta, 
while  this  was  a,  gain  over  the  past,  it  was 
•mite  faithfully  described,  as  to  its  real  mer- 
its by  some  doggerel  of  the  time  : — 
1  Good  conscience  men  allow  (they  say), 

But  must  be  understood 
To  say  as  they  themselves  do  say — 
Or  else  it  cun't  be  good ! '  f 

Notwithstanding  Mather's  adroit  endea- 
vour to  insinuate  a  considerable  catholicity 
ic  the  working  of  this  new  Charter,  in  liis 
'juict  statement  above,  that  '  if  most  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  plantation  aro  Episcopa- 
lians, they  will  have  a  minister  of  their  own 
persuasion  ' — a  truth  quite  like  the  remark 
that  if  one  thousand  Charles  Bradhtughs 
should  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  swamp  the  dukes,  mar- 
miesses,  earls,  viscounts,  bishops,  and  barons 
now  composing  the  Lords,  and  render  radi- 
cal legislation  highly  probable — the  impar- 
tial voice  of  history  declares  that  for  more 
than  a  generation  after  the  reception  of  this 
new  Charter,  Massachusetts  exerted  its  pow- 
er, both  legislative  and  executive,  with  every 
aid  which  the  '  established  clergy  '  could  help 
it  to,  in  the  attempt  to  render  certain  the 
universal  reception  and  support  of  'ortho- 
dux  '  ministers.J 

Two  years,  however,  after  the  date  of 
Mather's  testimony  (1728),  repeated  and  per- 
sistent appeal  and  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  oppressed  in 
being  taxed   for   the   support   of    ministers 


•  '  Ratio  Disciplinm,'  20-22. 
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whom  they  did  not  hear,  and  in  whom  they 
did  not  believe,  while  taxing  themselves  to 
support  a  ministry  which  had  their  confi- 
dence, brought  forth  the  first  Act  of  Ex- 
emption, as  follows : — 

'From  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
Act,  none  of  the  persons  commonly  called 
Anabaptists,  nor  any  of  those  called  Quakers, 
that  are  or  shall  1«  enrolled  or  entered  iu 
their  several  societies  as  members  thereof,  and 
who  allege  a  scruple  of  conscience  as  the 
reason  of  their  refusal  to  pay  any  part  or  pro- 
portion of  such  taxes  as  are  from  time  to  time 
assessed  for  the  support  of  the  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  Churches  established  by  the 
laws  of  this  province,  in  the  town  or  place 
where  they  dwell,  shall  have  their  poll*  taxed 
toward  the  support  of  such  minister  or 
ministers;  nor  shall  their  bodies  be  at  any 
time  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  any  such 
ministerial  rate  or  tax,  assessed  upon  their 
estates  or  faculty ;  provided  that  such  persona 
do  usually  attend  the  meetings  of  their 
respective  societies  assembling  upon  the 
Lord's  Day  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  that 
they  lice  within  Jive  mile*  of  the  place  of 
meeting,'* 

Better  than  nothing,  this  was  radically 
deficient  in  that  it  merely  exempted  the 
polls,  and  not  the  estates,  of  those  con- 
cerned, and  because  of  its  arbitary  limita- 
tion of  distance — sure  to  work  the  greatest 
hardships  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  citizens, 
who  were  apt  to  live  in  sparse  and  remote 
places.  Renewed  agitation  secured  the 
next  year  the  exemption  of  estates  also,  but 
this  was  limited  to  the  period  of  five  years-f 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  further 
agitation  procured  a  third  Act,  more  explicit 
than  its  predecessors,  and  providing  that  the 
assessors  of  taxes  of  towns  where  Anabap- 
tists lived  should  make  and  transmit  to  the 
town-clerk,  a  list  of  all  such  persons,  which 
list  should  become  matter  of  record,  and 
should  procure  for  all,  whose  names  it  bore, 
exemption  from  all  regular  ministerial  rates 
and  taxes — this  for  live  years  also.  The 
difficulty  which  was  found  to  be  practical 
with  this  was  that,  aa  no  penalty  was  an- 
nexed by  it  to  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  these 
assessors  to  make  out  such  a  lint,  it  proved 
to  be  entirely  in  their  power  to  nullify 
the  direct  working  of  the  statute,  and 
the  lists  authorised  were  prepared  in  very 
few  of  the  towns  of  the  province.  It 
is  true  that  the  act  made  it  possible  for  an 
Anabaptist '  omitted  in  such  list '  to  be,  at 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  so  authen- 
ticated to  the  town  authorities  by  certifi- 
cates '  under  the  bands  of  two  principal 
members    of    that    persuasion,    appointed 
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thereto  by  the  respective  societies,'  H3  that 
he  could  claim  his  exemption.  But  it  was  a 
hardship  to  be  almost  in  all  cases  compelled 
to  this  course,  when  an  easier  and  juster 
should  have  been  legally  open.  On  the 
piration  of  this  act  by  its  own  limitation  in 
1740,  a  similar  one  was  re-enacted  for  tbe 
next  seven  years,  which  was  subsequently 
extended  ten  yeare  further;  both  of  which, 
however,  were  open  to  the  same  objections, 
and  fruitful  in  like  vexations.  The  latter  was 
afterwards  made  still  more  obnoxious  by  an 
amendment,  passed  in  1752,  requiring  an 
endorsement  from  each  of  three  othi 
Churches  '  commonly  called  Anabaptists,  i 
this  or  the  neighbouring  provinces,'  to  the 
effect  that  they  '  conscientiously  believe 
personsgiving  the  certificates  above  referred 
to 'to  be  Anabaptists.**  There  were  t' 
minor  oppressions  ingeniously  concealed 
this  amendment  which  would  escape  the 
casual  reader.  In  the  first  place,  the  name 
'  Anabaptist '  was,  in  point  of  principle, 
offensive  to  these  immersed  believers,  and  it 
was  grievous  to  them  to  be  obliged  to  certi- 
fy their  conscientious  belief  in  such  a  desig- 
nation of  their  faith.  And  in  the  second 
place,  in  connection  with  what  was  known 
as  the  '  New  Light '  movement,  undei 
Wbitefield  and  Tennent,  quite  a  number  of 
Baptist  Churches  had  been  formed  which 
were  not  yet  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  older  Churches  of  the  denomination, 
and  who  could  not  therefore  bopo  to  obtain 
the  attestation  required.  The  Baptists  were 
not  of  the  stuff  to  submit  to  this  in  silence. 
They  held  meetings.  They  elected  an 
agent  to  .carry  their  case  to  England,  and 
state  it  before  the  king,  subscribing  above  a 
hundred  pounds  to  meet  the  necessary 
charges.  This  agent — Mr.  John  Proctorf — 
drew  up  a  remonstrance,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  in  May,  1754,  and 
which  was  so  plain  of  speech  that,  but  for 
the  politic  intervention  of  Governor  Shirley, 
it  is  said  that  its  signers  would  have  come 
to  grief.  A  committee  was  finally  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Baptists  in  a  friendly 
way,  and,  as  Backus  quaintly  expresses  it, 
'matters  were  shifted  along  until  the  war 
came  on,  and  their  design  for  England  was 
dropt.'t  In  1 757,  all  these  exempting  laws 
having  expired, §  a  new  statute  comprehend- 


•  '  Backns,'  ii.  184. 

t  He  seems  to  have  been   a  schoolmaster  in 
Boston.     Drake's  '  Hist,  of  Boston,'  i.  616,  684. 
1  Ibid.  ii.  239. 

fell  looks  as  if  these  statutes,  (minting  relief 
to  Dissenters  thus  for  periods  of  five,  seven,  or 
ten  years,  may  have  been  suggested  by  English 


ing  Baptists  and  Quakers  was  enacted, 
which  continued  in  force  for  thirteen  years, 
which  relieved  from  rates  for  the  support 
of  the  '  Standing  Order' only  such  Baptist* 
as  were  named  in  a  list  to  be  signed  by  the 
minister  and  three  principal  members  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged  that '  they 
are  really  belonging  thereto ;  that  they  [the 
attestors]  verily  believe  them  to  be  conscien- 
tiously of  their  persuasion,  and  that  they 
frequently  and  usually  attend  public  worship 
in  said  church  on  the  Lord's  day.'*  In  the 
millennium  perhaps  this  would  be  found 
tolerable,  but  in  New  England,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was 
friction,  resulting  in  oppression.  In  MiJ- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  in  1783,  there  was  a  'dif- 
ficulty '  between  the  Third  Baptist  Chnreli 
and  its  minister,  which  prevented  his  sign- 
ing their  certificates,  so  that  they  were  all 
taxed  for  parish  worship.  Two  years  later. 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  Baptist  was  taxed  to 
help  to  build  a  new  church,  and  to  support 
the  Congregational  pastor,  and  bis  goods 
were  distrained,  notwithstanding  he  had  u 
certificate  in  regular  form.  He  sued  the 
parish  assessors  to  get  Ins  money  back,  hut 
after  two  trials  of  the  case,  running 
through  nearly  three  years,  the  decision 
went  against  him,  with  costs  of  £70  or  £80, 
on  some  technicality  as  to  whether  the  la* 
contemplated  a  baptized  Church-member  or 
only  a  steady  attendant  upon  public  wor- 
ship, and  tbe  failure  of  the  certificate  to 
meet  that  exact  (and  extremely  narrow) 
point. \  I>r.  Backus — who,  himself  a  Bap- 
tist, non  ianarus  mali,  speaks  stronglv  on 
these  matters — says  of  this  last  law,  'No 
tongue  nor  pen  can  fully  describe  all  the  evil* 
that  were  practised  under  it.*J  And  the  de- 
tailed, and,  on  tho  face  of  it,  apparently 
candid  account  which  ho  gives  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Baptists  of  Ashfield  were 
treated,  their  remonstrances  disregarded, 
id  their  land  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  support 
the  Congregational  worship,  would  seem  to 
se  considerable  plainness  of  speech. § 
car  the  close  of  1770,  this  old  certifi- 
cate law  having  expired,  a  new  one  was 
de,  substituting  the  designation  '  Anti- 
pedobaptista '  for  Anabaptists,  and  the  word 
'  congregation  '  for  the  word  church  ;  but 
the  word  '  conscientiously  '  was  retained,  ap- 
parently to  enable  the  authorities  to  meet 
the  case  of  any  whom  they  were  pleased  to 
suspect  of  being  governed  in  their  religious 
professions    by    financial    motives — 'those 
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avaricious  and  dissolute  persons  who  get 
under  water  to  wash  away  their  minister's 
rates,  without  any  expectation  or  desire  of 
washing  away  their  sins.'*  During  the  pre- 
vious year  the  Warren  Association,  formed 
Ht  Warren,  R.  I,,  in  1767,1  had  come  to  the 
front,  as  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
denomination,  and  appointed  committees  to 
draft  petitions  for  redress,  and  to  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  !  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  equal  religions  liberty  in  this  land.' 
Their  first  memorials  to  the  civil  power  be- 
ing disregarded,  tbey  publicly  invited  all 
Baptists  who  had  been  oppressed  in  any 
way  on  a  religious  account  to  send  in  to 
them  exact  and  attested  details  of  the  same, 
and  at  their  meeting  at  Bcllingbam,  Sept. 
11,  1770,  such  facts  were  tabled  in  answer 
to  this  call  as  led  the  body  to  the  unani- 
mous resolution  to  'send  to  the  British 
Court  for  help,  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  in 
America. 'J  They  also  addressed  a  respect- 
ful but  earnest  memorial  to  the  provincial 
government,  in  which  they  adroitly  availed 
themselves  of  a  vote  recently  passed  (with 
another  aspect :  these  were  the  days  of  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  which  severed 
the  link  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonics),  which  declared  '  that  no  taxation 
can  be  equitable  where  such  restraints  are 
laid  upon  the  taxed  as  take  from  him  the 
liberty  of  giving  his  own  money  freely  ;'§  to 
pray  the  General  Court  to  give  relief  in  cer- 
tain specified  cases,  and  to'grant  perpetual 
exemption  to  all  Baptists  from  all  ministe- 
rial rates  whatever,  '  according  to  the  full 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  charter  of  the 
province.'  llow  much  this  action  had  to 
do  with  the  law  just  referred  to,  and  the 
slight  modifications  apparent  in  it,  must  be 
altogether  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  committee  of  the  Association,  having 
been  called  together  as  soon  as  it  had  taken 
effect,  unanimously  decided  not  to  accept  the 
new  law  as  satisfactory,  but  to  proceed  to 
collect  facts  and  move  public  opinion  for 
such  further  action  ns  remained  necessary. 
Dr.  Backus  sat  down  to  the  composition 
of  his  '  History  of  New  England,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Denomination  of 
Christians  called  Baptists,'  the  yatienco  of 
research  and  candour  of  spirit  of  which 
have  given  him  a  very  high  place  among  the 
historians  of  the  New  World.  |     He  printed 
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also  a  number  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
urged,  from  various  considerations,  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  in  New  England  to 
their  full  rights.  Such  appeals  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  one  of  these,  published  in 
1773,  when  the  air  was  full  of  the  coming 
war-storm,  must  have  been  rather  hard 
reading  for  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
particularly  addressed : — 

1  Suffer  us  a  little  to  expostulate  with  our 
fathers  and  brethren  who  inhabit  the  land  to 
which  our  ancestors  fled  for  religious  liberty. 
Tou  have  lately  been  accused  with  being  dis- 
orderly  and  rebellious  by  men  in  power,  who 
profess  a  great  regard  for  order  and  the  pub- 
lic good;  and  why  don't  you  believe  them, 
and  rest  easy  under  their  administrations  f 
You  tell  us  you  cannot,  because  you  are  taxed 
where  you  are  not  represented  ;  and  is  it  not 
really  so  with  ns  J  You  do  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  with- 
in her  own  realm,  only  complain  that  she  ex- 
tends her  taxing  power  beyond  her  proper 
limits  ;  and  have  we  not  as  good  right  to  say 
you  do  the  same  thing  ?  and  so  that  wherein 
yon  judge  others,  you  condemn  yourselves  ? 
Can  three  thousand  miles  possibly  fix  such 
limits  to  taxing  power  as  the  difference  be- 
tween civil  and  sacred  matters  has  already 
done?  One  is  only  a  distance  of  space, 
the  other  is  ao  great  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  things  as  there  is  between  sacrifices 
to  Ood  and  the  ordinances  of  men.  This, 
we    trust,  has    been    fully  proved.'* 

(To  be    Conducted  in.  our  Next  Nvmber.) 


Art.  VII. — Political  Questions  in  Italy. 

I. 

But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the 
patriots  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  de- 
clared themselves  hostile  to  the  Italian  na- 
tionality ;  since  the  insurgent  students  of 
Vienna  enlisted  to  go  and  fight  the  insur- 
gents of  Italy;  the  successors  of  William 
Tell,  the  citizens  of  free  Switzerland, 
thronged  to  support  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bon of  Naples  ;  the  cannons  of  the  French 
Republic  destroyed  the  Republic  of  Rome. 
It  was  not  only  the  governments  and  the 
diplomacy  of  the  principal  European  Courts 
that  plotted  against  Italy  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  exciled  the  envy  and  hatred  even  of 
some  of  the  nations,  and  that  they  also  ar- 
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dently  longed  to  see  her  oppressed,  nay 
terminated. 

Who  in  those  days  would  have  dared 
prognostics  to  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  scene  would  be  so  completely 
changed  ?  That  Italy,  that  merely  gtogra- 
■  phkal  expression,  as  the  old  Austrian  minis- 
tor,  Prince  Metternich,  was  pleased  to  call 
it,  would  be  able,  overcoming  so  many  ob- 
stacles and  enmities,  to  form  herself  into 
a  nation  ?  That  she  would  acquire  not  only 
her  independence,  but  also  her  liberty  and 
unity  in  the  space  of  as  many  years  as 
barely  sufficed  other  nations  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  but  even  one  of  these  great 
enterprises  ?  That  she  would  succeed  ii 
short  a  time  in  taking  an  important  plac 
the  assembly  of  nations,  and  win  for  herself 
the  respect  and  sympathy  not  only  of  the 
peoples,  but  also  of  the  Cabinets  of  all  El 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  arc  both 
moral  and  political.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss the  present  state  of  Italy  without  car- 
rying back  one's  thoughts  to  her  past,  and 
discerning  in  the  Italian  revolution  the  prov- 
idential part  so  wonderfully  blended  with 
that  of  man.  Wo  may  well  affirm  that  it 
wjb  ono  of  those  revolutions  which  reveal 
themselves  as  designs  of  Providence,  in 
whose  hands  man  is  but  the  instrumental 
agent.  Short-sighted  politicians  vainly 
tried  to  'appoint  it  limits :  it  was  destined 
to  run  the  race  marked  out  for  it.  It  was, 
so  to  say,  to  break  into  two  parts  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  and  to  retain  in  its  fu- 
ture hardly  any  traces  of  its  sad  past. 

The  Italian  revolution  finds  no  compari- 
son in  the  anterior  revolutions  of  other  na- 
tions. Only  in  some  points  does  it  bear  re- 
semblance to  the  glorious  English  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  especially  as  regards  the  mo- 
rality of  the  means  employed  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  end. 

The  Italian  revolution  has  once  more  sol- 
emnly affirmed  the  rights  of  Christian  na- 
tions;  their  right  to  be  well  governed, 
nay,  to  govern  themselves;  their  right 
not  to  bo  bartered,  ceded,  sacrificed  in  the 
interest  of  a  so-called  equilibrium.  It  has 
once  more  affirmed  that  there  is  no  legiti- 
macy superior  to  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
exist.  History  has  her  logic  :  right  ends 
by  becoming  a  fact.  It  was  time  that  Italy 
should  begin  to  belong  to  none  but  Italians ; 
that  she  should  cease  to  be  the  toy  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  easy  theatre  for  so  many  am- 
bitions never  sufficiently  satisfied. 

It  would  he  a  mistake  to  judge  of  the  po- 
litical situation  of  new  Italy  by  the  same 
criterion  which  one  applies  to  the  great 
States  of  modern  Europe  constituted  ccntu- 
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ries  since.  In  the  long  period  during 
which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  wen- 
busied  in  increasing  and  perfecting  their  ex- 
istence as  modern  States,  Italy,  oppressed 
and  torn,  now  by  one,  now  by  another,  and 
sometimes  by  several  together  of  those  wery 
nations,  had  been  unable  to  do  anything. 
Later,  too,  she  had  been  violently  excluded 
from  political  life ;  so  that,  instead  of  a 
spontaneous  and  national  policy,  which  was 
impossible  under  those  circumstances,  Ita- 
lian policy  was  long  that  of  whatever  for- 
eign nation  most  weighed  on  her  at  the 
time. 

It  were  thus  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Italians  should  already  be  furnished  with 
all  lha  qualities  on  which  depends  the 
strength  of  a  great  modern  State.  They 
have  a  right  to  reckon  dn  their  difficulties 
being  taken  into  due  account,  difficulties 
entailed  hy  the  sad  heritage  left  them  by  a 
past  of  many  centuries. 

This  violent  passage  from  one  period  of 
political  life  to  another,  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past,  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  constitute  a  danger  for  Italy 
which  she  is  obliged  to  combat.  Nothing 
in  fact  is  so  difficult  for  a  nation  so  to  react 
against  its  own  antecedents  as  to  maintain 
the  necessary  harmony  between  its  past  and 
its  present. 

The  present  has  its  root  in  the  past ;  a 
generation,  and  a  century,  arc  what  preced- 
ing generations*  and  centuries  have  made 
them  :  it  is  unfair  not  to  take  into  due  ac- 
count the  ill  as  well  as  the  good  which  they 
have  inherited.  When  we  think  of  the  cen- 
turies of  slavery  and  of  misgov  eminent 
which  weighed  on  Italy,  and  that  her  sole 
political  training  was  till  but  yesterdav 
only  that  far  from  moral  training,  of  sects 
and  revolutions,  we  cannot  repress  a  feeling 
of  sincere  admiration  on  seeing  the  young 
nation,  or  rather  the  arisen  nation,  securely 
tread  the  way  in  the  difficult  paths  of  political 
life,  and  we  have  a  right  to  put  faith  in  her 
and  in  her  future. 

Liebig,  tbo  illustrious  chemist,  said  to 
Cavour  in  1854, 'Don't  be  disheartened! 
If  in  a  heap  of  dead  matter  there  is  an  or- 
ganised and  living  molecule,  it  suffices  'to 
organise  and  recall  into  life  all  the  rest.  I 
believe  that  this  little  Piedmont  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  is  the  living  molecule  which  will 
conquer  the  forces  of  death,  and  impart  the 
movement  and  warmth  of  life  lo  all  the  rest.' 
And  such  amidst  the  rest  of  Italy  did  Pied- 
mont exactly  prove  to  be,  with  its  king,  its 
men  of  state,  and  of  war.  Twenty  years  of 
fears  and  of  hopes,  of  losses  and  of  successes. 
of  constant  struggle,  of  firm  resolves,  of 
sacrifices  of  every  kind,  sufficed  to  realise 
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the  dream  of  many  centuries.  The  baneful 
influence  of  dynasties  now  fallen,  the  preju- 
dices of  ages,  the  passions  of  the  demago- 
gy, the  dislikes  of  some  privileged  classes, 
the  strength  of  the  clerical  party,  the 
houndless  ambitions  and  jealousies  of  her 
neighbours,  her  inexperience  in  administra- 
tion, the  disorder  of  her  finances,  all  these 
were  so  many  obstacles,  and  all  were  over- 
come. Italy  now  exists ;  the  most  power- 
ful iDonarcbs  in  the  world  value  her  friend- 
ship in  the  interest  of  their  States,  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  receives  in  his  palaces  the 
cordial  visits  of  those  very  same  princes 
who  not  long  ago  dragged  Italy  bebind 
their  car,  and  entertained  for  Iter  but  con- 
tempt. 

II. 

Italy  is  certainly  not  on  a  bed  of  roses 
any  more  than  are  the  nations  longer  consti- 
tuted :  she  too  has  her  troubles.  But  if  we 
compare  these  with  those  of  the  other  great 
European  States,  if  we  think  of  the  long 
and  terrible  convulsions  which  all  more  or 
less  have  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  win 
their  existence,  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  Italy  is  a  favoured  nation. 

There  are  but  few  whose  general  condi- 
tions of  existence,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, are  so  normal  and  fortunate.  Her 
dvnastv  undisputedly  the  dynasty  of  mo- 
narchical and  united  Italy  ;  whilst  elsewhere, 
in  Franco  and  in  Spain  for  instance,  dynasti- 
es! questions  so  profoundly  trouble  the  coun- 
try ;  unity  of  territory,  race,  language,  and  re- 
ligion, very  different  from  other  States,  and 
especially  from  the  neighbouring  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  ;  the  conservation  of  the 
kingdom  without  diminution  of  the  actual 
confines,  admitted  by  all  as  a  European 
teroat  of  the  very  first  order,  which  cannot 
with  equal  certainty  be  said  to  be  the  esse 
with  all  the  great  continental  nations.  The 
incentives  to  social  questions  are  much  less 
formidable  in  Italy  than  in  France,  Belgium, 
die  south  of  Germany,  and  elsewhere  :  still 
in  this  respect  even  Italy  cannot  be  said  to 
1*  in  good  condition. 

The  brigandage,  the  camorra  and  maj 
which  infest  some  Italian  provinces,  are 
deed  amongst  the  worst  misfortunes  of  that 
country.  We  should,  however,  be  mistaken 
if — jndging  by  the  violent  and  passionate 
discussion  which  took  place  at  Montceilorio 
last  June  about  the  special  measures  of  pub- 
lic security  which  the  government  proposed 
and  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining — 
we  should  attribute  to  the  brigandage  and 
the  majfia,  which  those  measures  arc  in- 
tended to  destroy,  the  character  of  really 


social,  and,  still  less,  political  questions. 
The  evil  is  principally  one  of  the  fatal 
and  natural  results  of  the  misgovern  men t 
hich  the  provinces  infested  by  it,  above  all 
Sicily,  suffered  for  so  long,  and  more  es- 
pecially during  these  last  hundred  years.* 
The  other  provinces  are  quite  frae  from 
it,  having  had  governments  more  mors! :  it 
ia  the  same  with  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces  and  with  those  of  the  duchies, 
though   they    wero   long  under   a    foreign 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  evil  which 
we  are  deploring,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  the  Italian  government  ought  serious- 
ly to  consider,  as  indeed  it  is  doing,  the 
means  of  completely  and  speedily  extirpat- 
ing it.  These  remains  of  most  horrible 
barbarity  are  too  painful  a  contrast  with  the 
character  of  eminent  civilisation  to  which 
the  Italian  nation  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  aspire. 

Much  more  serious,  in  a  political  aspect, 
is  the  question  lurking  in  the  attempts  al- 
ready made  here  and  there  l>y  the  Inter- 
national, whenever  an  occasion,  however 
slight,  has  presented  itself.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  International  should  try  to  snecced 
also  in  Italy,  and  should  find  an  easier  field 
to  tempt  her  than  optimist*  will  allow.  In 
Italy,  unfortunately,  the  habit  of  secret  sects 
is  old  and  rooted  :  if  the  economical  con- 
ditions of  society  offer  the  International 
less  motives  than  elsewhere  for  its  intromis- 
sion, the  turbulent  inclinations  of  some 
classes  furnish  it  with  better  prepared  instru- 
ments. A  country  cannot  so  repcatedlv 
have  been  constrained  to  break  out  in  politi- 
cal insurrections  withont  there  remaining 
some  fatal  disposition  to  renew  them  under 
one  form  or  another.  The  seeds  of  sects  in 
Italy  arc  older  than  the  very  political  con- 
dition against  which  those  insurrections 
were  a  necessary  means  of  defence.  There- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that  also  in  Italy  liber- 
ty should  be  slower  tban  one  would  have 
thought  in  destroying  some  of  those  sects 
which  servitude  gave  rise  to,  and  that  the 
International,  the  sect  which  now  unites  and 
so  to  say  represents  all  the  others,  should 
show  itself  a  peril  for  Italy,  no  less  tban  for 
other  countries. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  International,  in 
order    to    make    progress   in    Europe   and 

•  A  discovery  recently  mad«  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  word  maffia  is  worthy  of  notice.  Persons 
versed  in  Eastern  languages  are  of  opinion  that 
that  word  is  the  root  of  tlie  Arabian  word  mafttia, 
which  wv&ub  to  cTieat,  lo  defraud.  If  it  be  really 
so,  one  might  judge  from  it  how  far  back  dates 
the  muffin  in  Sicily,  nearly  seven  centuries  hav- 
ing passed  since  tlie  end  of  the  Arab  dominion 
in  that  island. 
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disguise  its  rascally  and  subversive  designs, 
does  all  in  its  power  to  take  a  political  hue, 
and  seeks  the  alliance  of  the  republican 
party.  Such  a  manoeuvre  might  one  day  prove 
all  the  more  disastrous  in  Italy,  where  re- 
publicanism is  ancient  and  does  not  cease  to 
work,  although  political  circumstances  have 
obliged  it  to  be  prudent  for  the  present.  In 
the  Italian  revolution  there  was  a  time  in 
which,  just  ns  conservatives  necessarily  be- 
came revolutionists,  so  did  the  best  part  of 
thoBe  revolutionists  who  in  the  past  were 
republicans  accept  the  monarchy.  There 
was  no  other  way  :  whoever  wished  the  na- 
tional independence  was  obliged  to  wish  for 
unity  and  for  the  dynasty  which  had  made 
itself  the  fautor  of  it.  It  was  the  moment 
when  the  supremo  necessity  of  accepting 
the  policy  of  Cavour  imposed  itself  upon 
Italy ;  the  policy  of  reaching  by  national 
means,  and  especially  hv  annexations,  the 
great  end  of  all  her  efforts,  that  is  complete 
national  independence,  which  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca  had  left  unattained. 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  republicans  of 
yesterday  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  at- 
tempting again  the  realisation  of  their  ideal, 
now  that  independence  is  secured  and  unity 
is  reached ) 

There  was  a  moment  when  the  acquisition 
of  Rome,  which  for  the  conservative  and 
liberal  party  means  the  consolidation  of  the 
Italian  constitutional  monarchy,  gave  rise  in 
the  breast  of  the  most  obstinate  republicans 
to  new  hopes,  which  even  yet  have  not  quite 
vanished.  They  are  those  who  attach  more 
importance  than  the  speaker  himself  did  (for 
it  is  known  that  he  altered  his  opinion  later) 
to  the  words  pronounced  by  Count  Mamiani 
delta  Kovere  in  1649,  in  the  memorable  Kit- 
ting where  the  fall  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment was  voted,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  States 
will  be  that  of  pure  democracy,  and  will  take 
the  gorions  name  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
In  that  sitting  Mamiani  uttered  the  following 
words ;  *  Gentlemen,  let  us  be  sincere,  and 
avoid  all  subtleties  and  equivocations:  in 
Rome  only  the  Popes  or  Cola  da  Rienzi  can 
reign.  Let  us  then  be  sincere  and  open  to 
declare  that  the  fall  of  the  Popes  means  to 
establish   in   Rome    a    republican    govern- 

Whatever  .be  the  truth  of  those  words, 
far-sighted  politicians  must  admit  that  the 
real  question  is  whether,  in  the  present  so- 
cial aud  political  conditions  of  Italy  and  of 
Europe,  it  be  possible  for  Italy  to  separate 
herself  from  representative  monarchy  with- 
out endangering  true  liberty.  The  great 
problem  for  Italy,  as  indeed  for  all  nations 
that  have  succeeded  in  winning  liberty,  is 


that  of  restraining  the  democracy  without 
offending  its  rights  ;  that  of  organising  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  participate 
in  the  government ;  thus  maintaining  invio- 
late the  rights  of  every  one.  For  although 
democracy  means  equality,  it  does  not  yet 

The  problem  is  all  the  more  important  in 
Italy,  where  the  prevalence  of  the  democ- 
racy is  a  fact  connected  with  the  somewhat 
less  recent  one  of  the  decline  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, nay,  of  its  disappearance  as  a  civil  or- 
der. We  ask  again,  is  it  now  and  in  these 
conditions  that  Italy  could  make  the  experi- 
ment of  the  republic  without  danger,  and 
with  the  probability  of  establishing  a  dura- 
ble form  of  government  ? 

Although  in  Italy,  as  indeed  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  republican  party  ex- 
ists, and  gives  no  hope  of  its  wishing  to  re- 
tire for  the  present  from  the  political  field. 
the  great  majority  of  the  Italians  are  mo- 
narchical :  they  have  a  sufficiently  deep  con- 
viction that  in  the  present  social  and  political 
condition  it  is  not  possible  for  Italy  to  sepa- 
rate herself  from  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  to  hazard  new  steps  and  new  experi- 
ments, without  endangering  and  sacrificing 
liberty. 

Italy,  entrusted  through  her  plebiscite*  to 
constitutional  monarchy,  was  consciens  of 
choosing  the  best  means  for  securing  the 
benefits  which  she  longed  after,  and  getting 
herself  into  definite  order.  An  instinctive 
logic  tells  peoples  that  from  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment more  than  from  another  the  vic- 
tory of  the  principles  which  interest  them 
is  more  or  less  secured.  The  Italian  revolu- 
tion, we  must  recollect,  was  not  one  of  dy- 
nasties, but  of  principles.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  how  to  read  the  nature  of  great  his- 
torical facts.  Amongst  the  fallen  dynasties 
there  were  some  which  had  once  been  consid- 
ered good.  In  Tuscany  the  dynasty  of  Iior- 
raine  had  had  a  long  and  not  inglorious 
rule;  besides,  its  administration  had,  above 
all,  the  merit  of  being  paternal.  That  very 
same  Bourbonic  dynastv,  which  of  late  years 
reigned  in  Naples  with  a  rule  which  Glad- 
stone justly  called  the  negation  of  God,  for 
more  than  half  of  the  130  years  which  its 
sway  reckoned  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  had 
been  justly  loved  by  the  Neapolitan  popula- 
tion, for  knowing  how  to  satisfy  their  mate- 
rial wants  by  economical  prosperity,  their  re- 
ligions feelings,  and  their  aspirations  after 
equality  and  individual  liberty.  In  the  eyes 
of  those  populations,  it  had  also  the  merit 
of  having  worked  with  an  almost  democratic 
administration  at  abolishing  feudalism  and 
the  privileges  of  the  social  and  political 
castes.     The  Bourbons,  as  well  as  the  other 
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princes  of  the  peninsula,  began  to  work  thiir 
ruin  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  face  of  the  new  social  revolution, 
they  looked  for  safety  in  immobility  and  re- 
sistance ;  net  themselves  against  all  progress, 
even  just ;  against  every  popular  aspiration, 
even  legitimate;  and  sought  support  in 
armed  forces,  in  hypocrisy,  in  arts  of  police, 
and  in  plots  with  strangers,  instead  of  call- 
ing to  their  aid  a  new  principle  calculated 
to  infuse  new  life. 

For  the  Italian  revolution  nothing  was  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  triumph  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  principles  sanctioned  by  it,  hut  to 
overthrow,  as  it  really  did,  personal  govern- 
ment, absolute  and  anti-national  monarchy. 

The  constitutional  monarchy  arisen  from 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  dynasties  is  a  natural 
and  logical  result,  corresponding  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Italian  nation.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  Italian  king  can  no  longer  re- 
present in  Italy,  free  and  her  own  mistress, 
the  monarchy  of  feudal  right,  of  the  so- 
called  Divine  right.  This  suffices  for  the 
Italians  :  they  could  not  suddenly  break  off 
with  an  institution  rooted  in  their  history, 
fitted  to  their  customs,  connatural  with  the 
national  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the  re- 
publican party,  the  patriotic  sentiment  is  un- 
doubtedly united  with  the  monarchical  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  Italian  people.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  have  been 
present  at  the  special  and  enthusiastic  marks 
of  honour  and  of  affection  which  the  country 
gave  to  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  83rd  of 
March,  1 874,  the  feast  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  his  reign.  It  was  touching  to 
witness  the  enthusiasm  with  which  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  peninsula  the  popu- 
lations crowded  to  celebrate  the  day  on 
which,  twenty-five  years  before,  the  son  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  disheartened  and  beaten, 
picked  up  the  crown  that  his  father,  nobly 
angered  against  his  adverse  fortune,,  let  fail 
from  his  head.  One  would  have  said  that 
on  that  anniversary  all  the  history  of  the 
country's  vicissitudes  had  presented  itself  to 
(he  memory  of  the  redeemed  people  ;  of  that 
people  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  new  ex- 
istence doubted  whether  it  would  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  of  five  millions,  and  has  come 
to  be  of  twenty-seven  millions,  with  Rome 
for  its  capital.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  the 
cry  of  admiration  and  gratitude  that  hailed 
the  king  who  had  so  great  a  part  in  the 
wonderful  transformation,  and  who  never 
for  one  instant  ceased  to  be  one  with  his 
people? 

in. 

When  we  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the 


above-mentioned  epoch  of  the  first  war  of 
independence  ;  when  wo  think  of  Piedmont 
as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Novara,  and  in 
18SO,  and  how  the  Italians  have  succeeded, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  sacrifices  of  all 
kinds  and  the  struggles  of  parties,  in  going 
forwards,  in  meeting  their  engagements  and 
winning  the  credit  necessary  to  obtain 
money,  and  in  diminishing  little  by  little  and 
nearly  filling  up  the  deficit,  even  the  financial 
question  mast  appear  less  grave. 

This,  however,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few 
real  troubles  of  the  young  nation.  Certainly 
it  is  to  be  deplored  that  in  the  Chamber  at 
Montccitorio  there  does  not  "reign  a  better 
understanding  as  to  the  means  to  be  applied 
for  at  length  reaching  financial  equilibrium, 
and  that  after  Cavour's  death  no  man  has 
arisen  who  with  his  prestige  has  known  how 
to  impose  himself  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  which  is  of  material  and  stitl 
more  of  moral  damage  to,  the  country.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
the  present  financial  situation  of  Italy  is 
comprised  the  liquidation  of  one  of  those 
profound  revolutions  which  by  all  other 
nations  were  paid  with  torrents  of  blood, 
with  civil  wars,  with  repeated  failures.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  fact  of  the  unex- 
pected and  unprepared  reunion  into  one 
State  of  many  provinces  formerly  governed  ' 
by  wholly  distinct  and  different  institutions 
was  necessarily  the  cause  of  immense  admin- 
istrative and  consequently  also  of  financial 
difficulties. 

There  were  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  be  creat- 
ed ;  public  instruction  to  bn  diffused  ;  many 
services  advantageous  to  commerce  to  be  or- 
ganised ;  the  country  to  bo  covered  with 
railways  and  public  works ;  in  short,  enor- 
mous expenses  which  the  provisional  govern- 
ment had  to  incur  in  order  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  necessities,  and  make  Italy.  From 
the  beginning  of  I860,  when  the  annexa- 
tions were  not  yet  begun,  till  the  end  of 
1866,  when  they  were  nearly  terminated 
with  the  cession  of  Venice,  the  expenses  of 
the  war  and  naval  department  alone  amount- 
ed to  more  than  two  milliards  and  three 
hundred  millions  of  francs.  In  the  space  of 
the  same  seven  years  the  public  works  swal- 
lowed up  five  hundred  and  eighteen  mil- 
lions. All  this  without  the  new  taxes  which 
were  afterwards  recognised  as  necessary 
having  been  imposed. 

Had  the  government  succeeded  in  settling 
so  many  things  without  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  would  have  worked  a  miracle 
without  precedent  in  history. 

At  present  equilibrium  seems  to  be  near 
being  reached,  and  the  barm  which  is  de- 
plored is  henceforth  more  moral  than  mate- 
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rial.  Indeed,  what  is  most  to  lie  lamented 
is  that  in  'tlits  year  also  the  financial  plan  of 
Signer  Minghetti  must  prove  sterile  of  re- 
sults :  not  that  the  fifty-four  millions  which 
should  have  been  found  in  order  to  reach 
the  desired  settlement  were  really  too  much 
for  the  resources  of  the  nation,  but  that  ow- 
ing to  the  dissensions  and  squabbles  of  the 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  only  sixteen  of 
ihe  fifty-four  millions  demanded  by  M.  Min- 
ghetti were  conceded,  thus  leaving,  as  usual, 
to  Providence  the  care  of  finding  the  rest. 

This  is  not  calculated  to  heighten  in  fo- 
reign countries  the  esteem  for  the  positivity 
and  the  financial  good  sense  of  Italian  legis- 
lators, but  rather  to  increase  the  doubt,  but 
too  prevalent  already,  that  the  representative 
and  parliamentary  system  has  not  as  yet 
reached  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is 
necessary  for  leading  to  good  results  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Such  a  doubt  i»  unhappily  but  too  well 
founded.  As  a  proof,  wc  need  but  mention 
how  not  only  in  parliament,  hut  also  out  of 
it,  the  great  and  true  political  parties,  indis- 
pensable for  the  regular  working  of  the  con- 
stitutional machine,  have  not  yet  been  form- 
ed. Pail  i  am  en  tan-  parties  can  neither  be 
useful  nor  deserve  the  name  of  political  par- 
ties unless-  they  have  formed  themselves  in 
(he  nation  itself,  and  derived  from  it  the  rea- 
son of  the'ir  existence — unless  they  represent 
the  great  elements  in  which  the  national  will 
divides  itself.  These  and  no  others  are  the 
parlies  which  Burke  was  the  first  to  call  ne- 
crisary. 

Now  this  is  not  the  case  in  Italy. 
Though  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  there 
arc  those  who  seat  themselves  on  the  right 
and  others  on  the  left,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  there  are  two  real  parties,  one  of 
the  Bight  and  one  of  the  Left.  The  Left  is 
more  especially  wanting,  and  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Bight  is  still  defective.  To  be 
just,  we  must  however  confess  that,  should 
a  real  and  compact  Bight  be  able  to  consti- 
tute itself,  the  Left  would  in  its  turn  proba- 
bly soon  take  the  form  of  an  organised  po- 
litical parly. 

It  can  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  mistak- 
ing that  the  premature  death  of  Cavour 
greatly  prejudiced  the  formation  of  tiic 
llight,  as  later  the  death  of  Ratazzl  contri- 
buted to  retard  still  more  the  constitution 
■if  the  Left.  Both  Oavour  and  Ratazzi  pos- 
sessed that  prestige  which  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  rise  above  others  and  direct  them, 
giving  to  petty  and  less  noble  ambitions 
more  harmless  satisfactions,  and  thus  imped- 
ing iheir  doing  any  mischief,  and  their  im- 
posing themselves  on  the  country.     When 
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individual  ambitions  are  not  allowed  natural 
outlets,  such  as  are  to  be  found  where  par- 
tics  are  regularly  disciplined,  tbey  leave  the 
proper  road,  and,  so  to  say,  unconsciously 
stray  into  crooked  paths,  thus  disturbing 
the  proper  working  of  constitutional  func- 
tions and  preventing  the  formation  of  par- 
ties. Then  are  formed,  as  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the  new  Italian  kingdom,  those 
kinds  of  ministerial  dynasties  which  aspire 
and  pretend  to  government,  and  whoso  posi- 
tion, not  being  sufficiently  justified,  excites 
the  jealousy  of  many  who  tako  it  to  be  the 
fault  of  others  if  they  themselves  do  not 
succeed  in  founding  a  dynasty  on  their  own 
account. 

It  is  known  that  the  Right  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  subdivides  itself  into 
about  as  many  groups  as  there  were  indivi- 
duals who  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  min- 
istry or  in  taking  a  principal  part  in  it.  The 
Left  also  not  only  divides  itself  into  the  old 
and  the  young  Left,  as  is  proved  by  the  pro- 
grammes which  came  to  light  last  year  to 
announce  officially  the  great  scission  ;  but 
both  the  old  and  the  new  Left  subdivide 
themselves  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are 
men  who  rightly  or  wrongly  flatter  them- 
selves they  would  be  able  to  be  the  first  to 
attain  power  the  day  in  which  the  Left 
conld  be  called  by  the  will  of  the  nation  and 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign  to  constitute 
a  ministry.  These  groups  are  called  Depre- 
tis,  Crisps!,  Cairoli,  Nicotera,  &c.  The  jea- 
lousy and  strife  naturally  born  of  so  many 
unsatisfied  ambitions  must  necessarily  be  all 
the  more  perturbing  in  Italy,  where,  notwith- 
standing unity,  a  long  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  divisions  and  the  regional  passions, 
which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  interest*, 
can  completely  disappear. 

Generally  speaking,  Italians  are  proud  of 
their  national  unity,  and  would  shrink  from 
no  sacrifice  for  its  preservation  :  still  tbey 
have  at  the  same  time  remained  Piedmon- 
tese,  Neapolitans,  Ligurians,  Tuscans,  Lom- 
bards, Sicilians,  &c,  and  these  distinctions 
abolished  from  the  official  Italy  of  our  day, 
easily  appear  every  moment  at  the  banquet 
of  political  life,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo. 

This  is  the  reason  why  more  than  one  Ita- 
lian statesman  known  for  frankly  liberal 
principles  has  doubted  whether  the  Italian 
nation  has  been  endowed  with  a  system  of 
government  consentaneous  with  their  charac- 
ter, and  has  come  to  a  negative  conclusion.* 


*  Amongst  these  is  to  be  principally  noticed 
Senator  Stefmio  Jacini,  formerly  deputy,  and 
lor  several  rears  minister,  and  wlio  wrote  in 
the  end  of  1870  a  pamphlet  entitled,  •  On  the 
State  ol  Public  Affairs  in  Italy  after  1886.' 
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These  think  that  the  remedies  adopted  to 
care  an  evil  which,  according  to  them,  is 
both  political  and  administrative,  should 
precisely  be  of  that  very  same  nature. 
Thence  the  double  necessity  of,  firstly, 
changing  the  parliamentary  system  by  means 
of  an  electoral  reform  introducing  indirect 
universal  soffrage,  or,  as  it  is  called,  suffrage 
in  two  degrees;  secondly,  of  altering  the 
political  administrative  system  by  means  of 
a  reform  which  would  exclude  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  government  and  from  the  national 
parliament  the  greater  number  of  the  affairs 
of  political  administration,  and  refer  them 
to  administrative  and  representative  bodies, 
which  would  be  constituted  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  in  which  Italy  geographically 
divides  herself. 

Id  the  opinion  of  these  politicians,  there 
is  between  the  legal  Italy  of  the  present  day 
and  the  real  Italy  a  distinction  which  should 
not  exist,  a  distinction  which  would  disap- 
pear if  by  a  better  adapted  and  more  ration- 
al system  of  suffrage  the  former  cjiine  to  bo 
the  true  representative  of  the  latter. 

Others,  and  llioy  form  the  greater  num- 
ber, maintain  that  such  a  distinction  docs 
not  really  exist  to  any  greater  degree  in 
Italy  than  it  docs  in  other  countries  longer 
ruled  by  a  representative  government;  a 
that  a  more  widely  diffused  instruction, 
more  rational  education,  will  fully  suffice  to 
make  the  legal  country  in  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time  act  and  work  like  the  real 
country.  The  question  is  in  fact  this  :  Whe- 
ther any  extension  of  the  suffrage  would  at 
present  be  of  advantage  to  the  country, 
or  would  not  rather  tend  to  increase  the 
confusion  ?  Neither  does  it  seem  exact  in 
an  absolute  sense  to  think  that  governmental 
centralisation  is  congenial  to  the  parliamen- 
tary system.  As  a  proof  of  the  contrary  we 
need  only  mention  England,  the  most  par- 
;  liamentary  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
remarkable  country  in  Europe  for  the  widest 
'       administrative  decentralisation. 

We  shall  not  examine  here  the  reasons 
which  militate  in  favour  of  those  proposals, 
nor  the  objections  which  can  be,  or  really 
were,  raised  against  thein.     We  need  only 

E've  a  rapid  glance  to  convince  ourselves 
>w,  amongst  the  reasons  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  distinguished  politicians, 
hindered  the  constitution  of  two  great  par- 
ties in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  to  be 
reckoned  that  of  not  having  left  sufficient 
life  to  the  different  regions.  It  consequent- 
ly happens  that  provincial,  or  more  properly 
regional,  ambitions  and  rivalities,  not  having 
a  natural  and  legitimate  object,  seek  it  in  the 
parliament  and  in  the  central  government. 
Another    amongst    the    divers   remedies 
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winch  might  be  usefully  tried,  would  be  that 
suggested  in  1870  by  another  person  of  au- 
thority. Senator  Antonio  Seialoja,  who  was 
minister  both  previously  and  subsequently. 
The  remedy  is  to  reform  the  first  of  the  two 
legislative  chambers,  the  Senate,  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  should  come  to  represent 
more  distinctly  and  efficaciously  than  it  at 
present  does  the  opinions  and  interests  of  a 
more  general  order,  and  overcome  provincial 
considerations. 

'  The  senate,'  Scialoja  wrote,  '  is  undoubt- 
edly called  to  act  in  Italy  a  most  noble  and 
important  part  in  the  progress  of  the  new 
State's  constitutional  life  ;  but  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  tbink  of  restoring  its 
authority,  which  some  fear  is  not  at  the  high 
point  wbich  it  bad  readied  in  the  subalpine 
kingdom. 

'One  will  succeed,'  he  added,  'in  over- 
coming all  the  more  easily  the  causes  of  this 
fear,  if  the  Crown,  keeping  within  constitu- 
tional limits  and  largely  using  its  high  pre- 
rogative of  electing  the  members  of  the 
eminent  Assembly,  would  however  surround 
the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  with  fixed  rules, 
imposed  upon  itself  to  assure  the  nation  that 
political  and  legislative  corps  will  never  be 
corrupted  by  elements  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  rapid  political  tides  which  from  time 
to  time  bring  up  the  weeds  from  the  lowest 
depths.' 

The  means  suggested  by  Scialoja  would 
certainly  he  calculated  to  render  less  hurtful 
the  too  frequent  ministerial  fluctuations,  and 
make  up  for  the  want  of  strong  social  orders 
able  to  resist  the  action  of  disturbing  causes, 
as  they  resist  them  in  England,  where  they 
are  rendered  powerful  by  history  and  by 
their  own  intrinsic  constitution. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  an 
to  the  value  of  these  remedies,  it  is  certain 
that  the  causes  of  the  evil  lamented  in  Italy 
of  the  want  of  strong  political  parties  are  of 
too  complex  a  nature  to  allow  of  their  being 
considered  under  one  sole  and  exclusive  as- 
pect. Over  and  above  the  special  causes, 
there  is  one  which  might  bo  called  general. 
This  is  that  the^  most  prominent  points  of 
home  and  foreign  policy,  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions of  a  political  order  which  have  as  yet 
been  agitated  in  Italy,  by  reason  of  iheir 
very  nature  have  afforded  neither  occasion 
nor  matter  for  the  formation  of  real  political 
parties. 

IV. 

Real  and  strong  political  parties  form 
themselves  only  when,  it  being  necessary  to 
come  to  practical  resolutions  about  impor- 
tant and  interesting  argument-' of  high  ad- 
ministrative' or  state  policy,  political  men 
and  their  followers  take  part,  some  for  this, 
some  for  that  principle. 

loogle 
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But  not  every  kind  of  administrative  or 
political  questions  can  serve  as  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  parties.  Some  questions  are 
too  light  and  insufficient ;  others,  though 
very  important,  are  not  welt  adapted.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  in  Italy,  as  is  proved 
the  negative  result  to  which  we  arcallud- 
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by 
ing. 

From  the  very  first  and  till  1866  the  cul- 
minating point,  the  most  vital  argument  of 
Italian  policy,  was  deliverance  from  the  fo- 
reign yoke,  In  this  nearly  all  Italians 
agreed,  and  the  very  few  dissenters  could  not 
form  a  party  in  the  constitutional  order,  nei- 
ther when  the  deliverance  was  in  process  of 
preparation,  nor  after  its  accomplishment. 
This  has  no  need  of  explanation.  The  ques- 
tion of  deliverance  from  the  stranger  com- 
plicated itself  in  its  first  stage  with  'that  of 
deliverance  from  bad  governments  and  inter- 
nal dynastii 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  peace  of 
Villafrsnca  made  clear  the  necessity  that 
Italy,  freed  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  should 
become  really  Italian  ;  that  is  to  say,  should 
*>e  formed  into  a  state  averse  to  the  stranger, 
if  she  really  wished  one  day  to  complete  her 
independence.  This  was  a  new  practical 
argument,  for  the  solution  of  which  every 
means  was  considered  fitted  :  consequently 
it  was  not  calculated  to  provoke  true  politi- 
cal divisipns.  The  very  existence  of  Italy 
was  in  the  balance.  The  moderate  liberals 
hesitated  not  a  moment  in  uniting  themselves 
with  the  most  advanced  patriots  and  even 
with  the  republican  party.  The  common  en- 
terprise, in  this  as  in  the  other  intent,  was 
indeed  conducted  and  maintained  within 
proper  limits  by  the  moderate  party,  but  the 
i>lher  also  more  or  less  spontaneously  gave 
in  its  adhesion  :  thus  here  too  no  matter  was 
afforded  for  the  formation  of  parties. 

Those  who  had  joined  together  for  pur- 
poses of  destruction  soon  parted,  but  even 
then  they  could  not  resolve  themselves  into 
constitutional  parties.  There  were  the  dis- 
contented and  the  republicans,  but  none 
who,  the  work  ended,  had.  a  practical  design 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  others  as  to 
the  work  itself. 

Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  tliat 
is  to  say  more  properly  as  an  internal  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  possession  of  Rome  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  of  the  Italian  parliament 
was  more  capable  of  furnishing  matter  for 
patties.  This  question,  however,  presents 
itself  under  another  aspect,  namely  that  of 
papal  Koine,  subject  not  to  a  prince,  but  to 
the  chief  of  a  religion  the  confines  of  which 
are  much  more  extended  than  those  of  Italy. 
When  we  view  the  question  in  Ihis  light  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  general  condition  of  Eu- 


rope the  political  reality  could  not  be  lightly 
ignored,  that  is  to  say,  the  external  difficul- 
ties which  would  have  to  be  encountered ; 
neither  could  a  party  into  whose  programme 
means  of  violence,  rather  than  morpl  means 
entered,  be  considered  one  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government. 

Napoleon  the  Third,  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  session  in  1867, 
had  said  :  'Should  demagogical  conspiracies 
in  their  audacity  dare  to  threaten  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Holy  See,  Europe,  I  have 
no  doubt,  would  not  allow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  event  which  would  create  so 
great  a  disturbance  in  the  Catholic  world.' 
The  voice  of  the  French  emperor  was  still 
important  and  dreaded. 

After  the  unconstitutional  and  still  more 
unhappy  attempt  which  finished  with  Men- 
tana,  the  Roman  question  soon  left  the  do- 
main of  practical  reality  to  enter  that  of  un- 
formed conceptions.  There  it  would  long 
have  remained,  had  not  unforeseen  events 
given  a  more  favoured  ministry  the  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  Rome  under  better  auspices, 
and  with  the  probability  of  remaining  there. 
Once  iu  possession  of  Home,  what  ques- 
tions were  there  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  two  great  political  parties  ? 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  the 
urgent  want  of  finances  and  the  new  rela- 
tions of  the  State  with  the  Church  dispos- 
sessed of  temporal  power,  presented  them- 
sokes  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  new 
political  situation.  But  any  one  who  would 
wish  to  penetrate  into  the  real  substance  of 
the  thing  must  convince  himself  that  these 
two  questions,  which  by  reason  of  their  very 
importance  rcqnire  the  existence  of  parties 
regularly  and  strongly  constituted,  were  not 
however  such  as  by  their  nature  could  be  the 
object  of  the  formation  of  parties  in  Italy, 
either  in  the  parliament  or  out  of  it. 

Certainly  no  fact  is  so  important  as  the 
settlement  of  the  finances  in  a  Slate  but  just 
formed  through  means  of  a  wonderful  revo- 
lution, but  nothing  is  more  complicated  and 
connected  with  the  varied  functions  of 
social  life.  So  long  as  one  does  but  ac- 
knowledge a  fact,  and  recognise  that  there 
is  a  deficit,  all  are  of  ouo  mind  in  affirming 
that  it  must  be  filled  up  ;  but  if  from  gener- 
alisations one  proceeds  to  the  special  means 
of  providing,  one  comes  on  ground  more  cal- 
culated to  divide  the  parties  already  formed 
than  to  form  them  where  they  do  not  already 
exist. 

To  comprehend  and  to  judge  under  an 
economical  and  political  aspect  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  taxation  is  too  great  and  at  the  same 
time  too  scientific  a  task,  for  it  to  be  possi- 
ble to  hope  that  it  can  become  the  practical 
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theme  of  a  political  discussion,  capable  of 
organising  parties.  Besides  this,  however 
little  wc  may  recall  to  mind  the  history  of 
the  Italian  parliament,  we  must  allow  that  the 
financial  policy  of  Italy  will  not  take  a  sore 
nod  firm  direction  if  at  the  same  time  the 
baneful  action  of  those  causes  which  prevent 
the  formation  of  true  political  parties  is  not 
removed  or  conquered.  These  causes  are 
especially  personal  ambitions  and  the  reaion- 

Just  as  these  produce  disturbances  and 
disorders  in  the  vital  functions  of  the  State, 
m  do  they  also  in  its  financial  mechanism. 
Kvery  one  has  the  feeling  of  nationality  and 
the  intnition  of  unity  ;  but  the  feeling  and 
the  intuition  are  always  struggling  with  other 
sentiments  and  old  habits,  amongst  which  is 
the  exaggerated  municipal  ism,  which  had 
so  great  a  part  in  the  old  misfortunes  of 
Italy. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  that,  whilst  several  adminis- 
trations fell  under  the  imputation  of  not 
having  known  how  to  find  an  economical  and 
financial  system  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
State,  the  administration  which  succeeded 
uowise  differed  from  the  former  ;  the  men 
who  but  a  short  time  before  formed  part  of 
the  opposition  party,  once  in  power,  follow- 
ed the  very  same  system  as  those  whom  they 
had  combated  and  supplanted.  Speaking  but 
<>f  the  three  last  ministries,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  ont  any  financial  and  political  diffe- 
rence in  the  Lanza-Sclla  ministry  from  that 
»f  Mcnabrea-Digny  so  loudly  overthrown  by 
a  vote  which  followed  a  species  of  political 
impeachment  brought  forward  against  it  by 
Lanza  himself,  who,  to  be  able  to  speak  more 
freely,  came  down  from  his  seat  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber.  We  have  nearlv  as 
areata  difficulty  in  understanding  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Lanza-Sclla  ministry  and 
that  by  which  it  was  supplanted  in  1873, 
after  a  long  and  tierce  opposition  headed 
bv  Signor  Minghetti.  For  the  triumph  of 
lliat  opposition  he  was  even  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  coalition  with  a  large  part  of 
the  Left,  which,  however,  continued  to  be  as 
iFforever  excluded  from  any  participation  in 
jwwer,  to  represent  tbe  part  of  the  opposi- 

The  question  of  the  relations  between  the 
State  and  the  Church  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  far  less  calci dated  to  give  rise  and 
organisation  to  true  political  parties  than  one 
would  be  first  led  to  suppose.  Considered 
more  especially  in  a  religious  light,  the  thing 
interests  but  slightly  the  great  majority  of 
tbe  Italians.  If  it  sometimes  occurred  that 
*omc  deputy  wished  to  substitute  the  reli- 
gions question  for  the  political  one,  his  voice 
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found  no  response  in  the  country,  and  he 
rendered  himself  wearisome  to  the  Chamber 
itself.  Tbe  Italians  of  our  day  are  little,  if 
at  all,  fond  of  theological  discussions,  and  if 
they  can  be  reproved  for  anything  in  reli- 
gious matters,  it  is  certainly  not  for  their 
over  zeal,  but  rather  for  their  indifference. 

On  the  more  specially  political  ground  the 
question  does  not  find  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  dissenters  for  it  to  give  place  to 
an  important  political  division  cither  in  or 
out  of  parliament.  If  we  exclude  that  group 
which  for  some  time  has  taken  to  consider  the 
question  under  a  third  aspect,  namely  as  a 
means  of  foreign  policy,  neither  in  tbe  par- 
liament nor  in  the  country  arc  there  maity 
who,  instead  of  the  principle  proclaimed  by 
Cavour  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  pre- 
fer relations  such  as  they  are  understood  by 
the  great  chancellor  of  the  empire  of  Ger- 

V. 

The  argument  of  the  relations  between 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  of  a  complex  nature.  It  could  not 
be  worthily  treated  unless  by  uniting  the 
brief  history  which  begins  by  the  breach  of 
Porta  Pia  in  September,  1870,  and  that 
more  legitimate  and  more  complicated, 
which  goes  back  to  many  years  before,  and 
comprises  the  divers  phases  which  have  un- 
folded themselves  from  1848  to  the  present 

It  were  too  far  from  the  general  theme 
and  beyond  our  prescribed  limits  to  give  the 
subject  the  full  consideration  due  to  it :  this 
could  be  more  usefully  done  in  a  complete 
treatise.  It  is  well,  however,  to  give  it  a 
rapid  glance,  for  it  furnishes  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  means  for  obtaining  a 
precise  idea  of  the  political  state  of  Italy, 

Hero,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that 
the  first  impress  of  the  policy  which  was  to 
lead  to  such  wonderful  results  was  made  by 
Cavour's  masterly  hand.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  1850,  in  the  famous  discussion  of  the 
law  known  later  under  the  name  of  the  Sic- 
cardi  Law,  which  abolished  the  privilege  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  Cavour,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Chamber  which  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his  popularity  and  strength,  said  : 
'  It  is  precisely  in  a  time  of  tranquillity  that 
true  statesmen,  true  prudent  men,  think  of 
working  useful  reforms.  Timely  reforms, 
instead  of  weakening  the  government, 
strengthen  it ;  instead  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  reduce 
it  to  impotency.'*     That  law.was  in  fact  in- 


*  The  bill  had  been  moved  since  the  23th  rf[ 
February  of  that  year,  by  Massimo  D'Aseglio, 
who  was  then  prime  minister. 
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tended  to  entrust  the  government  with  tie 
direction  and  execution  of  those  reforms 
which  are  nearly  always  violently  forced  at 
the  last  hour  by  the  revolution  of  the  rabble. 
It  was  lite  the  genu  of  a  complete  pro- 
gramme, which  that  powerful  mind  had  pre- 
pared, awaiting  the  opportune  moment  to 
develop  it. 

I.  The  suppression  of  the  religious  bodies, 
the  secularisation  of  scholastic  institutions, 
civil  marriage,  the  liquidation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal property,  &c,  were  but  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  that  first  law.  After  die  death 
of  Cavour,  his  programme  was  indeed  in 
some  parts  imperfectly  followed  out,  either 
owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  or  to  in- 
ferior capacity  in  the  executors  of  his 
schemes  :  still  in  substance  it  was  maintained 
and  was  triumphant,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  which  under  different  forms  had  to 
be  encountered. 

Ten  years  later,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1860,  Cavour  said  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  Turin  :  '  During  the  hut  twelve  years 
the  fixed  star  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
the  aspiration  after  national  independence. 
What  wilt  be  this  star  as  regards  Rome  I 
Our  star,  I  openly  declare  to  you,  is  to  do  in 
such  manner  as  that  the  eternal  city,  on 
which  twenty-five  centuries  have  accumulat- 
ed every  kind  of  glory,  should  become  the 
splendid  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.' 
Five  months  afterwards,  but  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  Returned  to  the  s 
theme,  and  proclaimed  before  the  Chamber 
itself  the  famous  formula  of  a  free  Church 
in  afrte  Stale,  which  has  since  been  gene- 
rally attributed  to  him,  though,  several  years 
before,  in  France,  Count  de  Montalembcrt 
had* been  the  author  of  it, 

'As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  proposals, 
said  be,  'I  Iwg  you  to  notice  that  they  ar< 
consistent  with  the  whole  of  our  system.  W< 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  system  ol 
liberty  into  all  parts  of  civil  and  religioui 
society.  Wo  desire  economical  liberty;  we 
desire  administrative  liberty;  we  want  full 
and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience;  we  want 
all  the  political  liberties  which  are  compatible 
with  the  maintance  of  political  order.  Thence 
it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
order  of  things,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
the  harmony  of  the  edifice  which  we  wish  to 
raise  that  the  principle  of  liberty  should  be 
widely  applied  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State.  We  may  thus 
obtain,  in  a  not  distant  future,  one  of  the 
greatest  results  that  have  ever  been  verified 
in  the  history  of  humanity — the  reconciliation 
of  Papacy  with  the  Empire,  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  with  the  religions  feeling.' 

Cavour  died  in  May,  1861.  Baron  Kica- 
soli  was  his  successor.  It  is  well  known 
that  his  principal  care  in  the  policy  with 


Rome  was  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  hi* 
predecessor.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  new 
Premier  in  his  turn  uttered  to  the  Chamber 
the  following  words  : — 

We  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  not  by  destroying. 
but  by  building  up.  giving  the  Church  tli« 
opportunity  for  reforming  herself,  and 
opening  the  way  by  giving  her  liberty  and 
independence  as  a  means  for  her  regeneration, 
id  a  stimulant.' 

Several  ye  are  passed  without  anything 
being  done,  for  the  work  of  unifying  the 
army  and  the  administration  occupied  at 
first  nearly  exclusively  the  government  and 
the  parliament.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1864,  the  minister  Pisanelii  moved  a  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  bodies  and 
the  settling  of  the  ecclesiastical  property. 
The  first  bill  met  with  nearly  the  same  fate 
as  the  two  others  presented  before  that  of 
1866,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  even  discuss- 
ed ;  still,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  similar  pro- 
jects which  were  proposed  the  same  concep 
tion  ruled.  '  To  loosen,'  said  Pisanclli,  in 
his  ministerial  report,  '  the  bands  with  which 
the  two  powers  have  been  fettered  to  their 
mutual  hurt,  so  that  each  may  freely  move 
in  her  own  circle,  should  be  the  task  of  the 
present  generation,  brought  up  in  sound 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  nor 
will  it  be  possible  to  attain  this  result  if 
the  State  does  not  do  all  in  its  power  to 
alter  the  external  older  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1866,  immediately 
after  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  and  tin' 
union  of  Venice  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  the 
thought  of  opening  the  gale.-  of  Rome  by- 
means  of  an  understanding  with  the  Holy 
See  again  arose.  Ricasoli,  again  in  power. 
sends,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  a  circular  for 
the  recall  of  the  expelled  bishops,  and  the 
same  ideas  of  reconciliation  and  of  justice 
prevail. 

'The  government,'  said  Ricasoli,  'thinks 
of  thus  hastening  the  accomplishment  of 
those  relations  of  pefect  liberty  of  the  Church 
with  the  State  which  have  until  now  constitu- 
ted but  a  simple  axiom  of  the  political  ecclesi- 
astical Right  of  the  Kingdom ;  a  right  which, 
it  would  be  desirable,  should  leave  the 
abstract  regions  in  which  it  has  as  yet  kept 
itself,  and  truly  pass  into  the  reality  of  facts. ' 


in  February,  1867,  the  ministers  Scialoja 
and  Borgalti,  under  that  same  Ricasoli 
ministry,  presented  another  bill  entitled  For 
the  Liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  Sale  of 
Ecclesiastical  Property.  According  to  the 
intention  of  lis  movers,  this  law  was  to  ltav« 
completed  that  of  the   7th  of  July,  1866. 
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The  bill  had  no  chance:  it  was  obliged  1o 
make  way  for  the  more  administrative  and 
fiscal,  but  in  no  wise  liberal,  law  proposed 
several  months  later  by  the  minister  Uatazzi. 
It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  Cav.our,  though  contended 
against  and  ill-used,  always  showed  itself 
powerful  in  the  midst  of  the  different 
phases  through  which  the  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion passed  in  Italy,  and  that,  strong  in  the 
sympathies  and  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  it  was  this  which,  mastered  the 
situation. 

It  is  known  how  the  brief  ministry  of  Ra- 
tasri  excited  a  great  agitation  iu  the  coun- 
try, an  agitation  which  had  so  great  a  part 
in  the  unhappy  attempt  of  Montana,  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate return  to  a  conservative  cabinet  with 
Menabrca  for  head.  The  subsequent  cabi- 
net presided  over  by  Signor  Lanza  differed 
from  it  but  little  or  not  at  all.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  latter,  after  having  been  in 
power  a  few  months,  by  force  of  circumstan- 
ces rather  than  owing  to  his  own  will  and 
opinion,  went  to  Rome  ;  not,  truly,  with  the 
moral  power  imagined  by  Cavour  and  for 
so  many  years  dreamt  of  by  his  followers, 
still,  not  without  something  which  rendered 
more  apparent  than  real  the  use  of  material 
forces. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  the  mora!  sup- 
port which  under  these  circumstances  the 
Italian  government  found  lit  the  power  of 
Europe,  whose  interest  it  would  liave  been 
to  oppose  themselves,  namely,  Catholic  Aus- 
tria, less  than  four  years  before  Italy's  greats 
est  enemy,  and  even  France,  hut  a  few 
months  earlier  the  jealous  custodian  of 
Home.  It  is  necessary  to  recollect  how 
Count  dc  Beitst,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Vienna,  wrote,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1 870, 
to  Prince  Mettcrnich,  ambassador  at  Paris: — 

'  The  Convention  of  September,  it  is  useless 
to  have  any  illusions  on  the  subject,  is  no 
longer  suited  to  the  situation.  We  cannot 
leave  the  Holy  Father  to  the  inefficacious  pro- 
tection of  his  own  troops.  The  day  in  which 
the  French  leave  the  Pontifical  States  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  Italians  should 
be  able  to  enter  with  a  full  right  and  with 
the  consent  of  Austria  and  of  France.  We 
shall  never  have  real  friends  in  the  Italians  if 
we_  do  not  draw.out  of  them  the  thorn  of 

Rome And,  frankly,  is  it  not  better 

to  know  that  the  Holy  Father  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Italian  army  than  to  see 
him  exposed  to  Garibaldian  enterprises  V 

VI. 

Could  Italy  once  in  Rome  forget  and 
abandon  the  principles  which  had  led  to  the 
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fnfilment  of  her  great  end  1  Would  it  liave 
been  just  t  would  it  have  been  politically 
opportune  1 

is  there  not  a  conscience  even  for  nations 
and  for  governments  )  And  is  there  not 
at  the  bottom  of  even  the  most  Machiavel- 
lian policy  a  law  which  imposes  consistency 
as  an  obligation  ?  It  was  just,  and  political- 
ly wise  that  even  in  the  law  of  the  13th  of 
May,  1871,  the  Italian  government  should 
hold  fast  to  the  principle  of  liberty.  In  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  pontiS  even 
as  regards  his  action  in  foreign  countries,  the 
Italian  government  performed  a  strict  duty 
towards  the  Catholic  powers  which  had 
placed  confidence  in  the  word  of  Italy. 

Those  who  so  deeply  lament  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  last-named  law  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  must,  if  they  be  sincere, 
admit  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Italian  go- 
vernment to  follow  another  line  of  conduct. 
Apart  from  principles  and  only  looking  at  the 
facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Church  has  gain- 
ed a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  it 
has  been  gradually  losing  these  last  twenty- 
five  years.  What  then  shall  we  say  if  we 
compare  the  present  with  what  the  Church 
was  in  Italy  fifty  years  ago  1 

The  fact  is  that  Italy  has  in  this  century 
preceded  all  other  States  in  what  regards  the 
important  question  of  regulating  tho  rela- 
tions between  the  State  and  the  Church,  so 
that  the  independence  of  the  first,  and,  wliat 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  thought  should  be  secured. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  exclusively 
the  moderate-liberal  party  which  in  a  rela- 
tively short  space  of  time,  by  insistance  and 
firmness,  and  without  any  great  shocks,  has 
assured  liberty  and  succeeded  in  plant- 
ing the  Italian  flag  iu  Cainpidoglio ;  it  is 
that  liberal  party  which  with  but  few  inter- 
vals was  in  power  from  1848  till  this  day, 
and  which  the  opposition  chooses  to  call 
too  constrvative. 

The  attitude  taken  by  Germany  in  relation 
to  the  religious  question  since  the  war  of 
1870  has  contributed,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  to  strengthen  in  its  accusations  the 
opposition  party,  which  is  as  acrid  and 
troublesome  as  it  is  circumscribed  in  number 
and  wanting  iu  authority  both  in  parliament 
and  out  of  it. 

The  historical  bearing  of  Germany,  or  ra- 
ther of  Prussia,  in  the  ecclesiastical  question, 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Italy. 
The  latter  began  by  re  ven  dilating  and  re- 
stricting, and  ended  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Church;  the  former  prolcalmed  in  1850  li- 
berty (as  it  is  formulated  in  the  three  arti- 
cles lately  abolished  by  the  new  law),  and 
after  thirteen  years  inaugurated  a  system  of 
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repressions.  These  have  gone  on  increasing 
till  they  have  within  the  last  two  years  taken 
proportions  which  must  seem  exaggerated 
even  to  the  most  lukewarm  partisans  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

In  politics  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
choose  the  best  and  most  suitable  lino  of 
conduct ;  but  as  in  this  request  Italy  lias 
been  favoured,  it  is  natural  to  ask  why  in 
order  to  please  Germany  she  should  relin- 
quish her  past  and  giro  up  a  system  which 
Has  led  to  such  happy  results. 

Those  who,  judging  by  external  appear- 
ances, or  attributing  too  great  an  importance 
to  the  political  pilgrimages  at  Paray-le- 
Monial  and  to  other  similar  fancies,  fear  the 
prevalence  in  France  of  the  clerical  party,  and 
as  its  consequence  the  revival  of  the  reaction 
in  Italy,  may  rejoice  at  their  leisure  that  the 
policy  of  the  great  chancellor  is  a  powerful 
antidote  to  so  perilous  a  contagion;  but 
even  this  would  be  insufficient  to  induce  the 
more  humble  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  abandon  a  different  policy  which 
Italy  has  no  reason  whatever  to  be  discon- 
tented with.  Besides,  the  danger  of  conta- 
gion does  not  in  truth  seem  to  be  very  great, 
either  when  wc  consider  the  conditions  of 
Italy  or  more  attentively  examine  those  of 
France.  Taken  in  its  whole,  the  history  of 
that  people  does  not  indicate  tliat  its  follies 
are  of  very  long  duration,  and  nothing  in- 
duces us  to  fear  that  tbe  vivifying  and  inno- 
vating spirit  will  delay  its  return  this  time 
any  more  than  on  former  occasions. 

By  associating  herself  with  the  religious 
policy  of  Bismark,  Italy  would  favour  the 
interests  of  Germany  but  not  her  own,  Bis- 
mark well  knew  that  once  Franco  was  pros- 
trate and  Italy  arisen,  united  and  full  of 
youthful  vigour,  the  supremacy  lost  by  the 
Popes  would  not  instal  itself  at  Berlin  but  at 
Rome,  were  Italy  no  longer  at  enmity  with 
the  Papacy.  It  was  thus  to  the  interest  of 
Bismark  to  begin  a  policy  of.  warfare  against 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  excite  Italy  to  fol- 
low in  her  footsteps.  But  the  interests  of 
Italy  counselled  her  then,  as-they  still  do,  to 
follow  another  line  of  policy. 

The  force  of  circumstances  having  obliged 
her  to  abolish  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  but  not  out  of  enmity  against  religion, 
nay,  with  the  firm  conviction  of  working  its 
real  good,  it  was  above  all  necessary  for  her 
to  try  to  take  away  all  motives  for  conflict 
by  a  reciprocal  liberty,  without  any  intention 
of  subjecting  tfce  first  to  the  second  or  the 
second  to  the  first 

Even  starting  from  a  principle  of  justice, 
the  State  which  would  allow  itself  to  be 
drawn  into  taking  measures  of  restriction  not 
"  '  y  its  condition  would  commit  a 


great  mistake.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  populations, 
their  education,  their  feelings :  thus  the 
policy  suitable  forone  State  may  be  unbecom- 
ing for  another.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
compare  a  nation  entirely  Catholic  with  an- 
other the  population  of  which  is  more  than 
two-thirds  Protestant  Laws  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular State,  the  necessity  of  the  defence 
pointing  out  the  choice  of  the  arms. 

Under  whatever  light  we  may  be  dispos- 
ed to  view  the  attitude  taken  by  Germany, 
it  is  certain  that  her  plan  is  entirely  different 
from  that  carried  out  by  Italy  as  regards  the 
ecclesiastical  question. 

The  end  pursued  by  the  German  ecclesi- 
astical laws  is  the  destruction  of  the  inde- 
pendent life  of  each  Church,  and  its  conver- 
sion into  a  civil  service,  into  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual police.  The  fundamental  basis  of  Prus- 
sian legislation  is  tbe  clergy  regulated  like 
an  order  dependent  on  tbe  State,  like  a  class 
of  political  functionaries  on  whom  the  go- 
vernment has  the  right  to  impose  conditions 
for  the  exercise  of  their  priestly  ministry.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Prussian  law  of 
the  11th  of  May,  1873,  is  entitled  the  lata 
on  the  education  ofprieitt. 

In  Italy  the  case  is  widely  different.  Last 
year,  in  order  to  draw  more  clearly  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  State  and  the 
Church,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  tbe  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  State,  precisely  because  the 
opinion  there  predominates  that  the  State 
ought  to  interfere  in  Church  matters  only 
within  those  more  narrow  limits  which  polit- 
ical necessity  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  impose  upon  it,  and 
without  occupying  itself  about  ecclesiastical 
education. 

The  future  will  reveal  the  value  of  Bis- 
mark's  policy  of  making  use  of  the  fanati- 
cism of  incredulity  as  an  arm  to  combat  the 
fanaticism  of  superstition.  Italy  has  no 
cause  to  regret  the  road  which  she  has  tak- 
en, for  it  has  secured  to  her  all  that  she 
wanted,  and  has  also  raised  her  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  civilised  world.  The  trial  which 
is  being  made  by  Italy  is  followed  with  a 
cariosity  not  jinmingled  with  sympathy  : 
every  one  understands  thaf,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, the  government  and  the  parliament 
have  not  shut  the  way  against  such  new 
measures  as  might  better  answer  for  the  de- 
fence of  liberal  institutions  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  State. 

Prince  Bismark  has  most  artfully  tried  to 
transfer  an  internal  question  to  the  ground 
of  international  right,  and  has  considered 
the  law  of  the  guarantees  as  a  law  which  re- 
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quires  the  sanction,  so  to  say,  of  the  other 
States. 

The  Italian  government  has  not  allowed 
itself  to  be  entrapped,  and  on  this  occasion 
also  it  has  conducted  itself  with  prudence  and 
dignity.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  fair  that  a 
State  should  arrogate  the  right  of  discussing 
a  law  of  another  State  only  because  the 
la*,  in  the  intention  of  him  who  made  it, 
was  a  kind  of  moral  guarantee  for  the  rent 
of  Europe.    • 

Before  entering  Rome  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment declared  iu  the  name  of  the  nation 
what  would  be  the  guarantees  for  the  free 
eiercise  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pontiff,  whose  temporal  power  was  at  an 
end;  but  even  though  taking  Europe  and 
the  world  as  witnesses,  it  could  certainly  not 
Lave  the  intention,  nor  could  any  one  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  thought  of  submitting 
that  law  to  a  foreign  sanction.  Italy  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  bold  firm  on  this  point, 
namely,  that  every  State  must  defend  itself 
against  the  Pope  on  its  own  particular 
ground,  and  by  adopting  those  measures 
which  it  thinks  most  calculated  to  secure  its 
independence.  In  the  same  way  that  those 
who  find  insufficient  the  guarantees  given  by 
the  government  might,  without  having  re- 
course to  Italy,  seek  and  find  ampler  ones, 
those  who  find  them  too  ample  have  but  to 
defend,  themselves  as  they  think  best.  Prince 
Bismark  labours  under  a  mistake  if  lie  does 
cot  perceive  that  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  the  Pope  is  not  created  by  the  law  on  the 
guarantees,  but  in  fact  by  the  political  right 
of  Europe.  So  long  as  the  Pope  is  recog- 
nised and  treated  by  the  Powers  as  on  a  par 
with  the  most  lawful  sovereigns,  it  is  vain  to 
affirm  the  wish  or  the  will  to  consider  him 
in  the  light  of  any  private  person.  Even 
under  the  international  aspect  it  was  evi- 
dently the  duty  of  the  Italian  government 
oot  only  to  secure  liberty  to  the  Pope 
head  of  the  Catholic  Chuch,  bnt  also 
guarantee  to  the  Church  full  liberty  for  the 
choice  of  the  Pontiff.  Tin's  is  provided  for 
by  the  law  of  guarantees  of  May,  1871. 
This  law  enabled  Signor  Viscontl-Venosta, 
from  the  beginning  of  1874,  to  counterwork 
the  effects  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  Germans 
who  had  caught  at  the  vain  question  whether 
a  certain  Bull  of 'Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  was 
real  or  false,  by  sending  a  diplomatic  note 
to  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  In  that 
note  he  announced  to  Enrope  in  the  very 
simplest  manner  that  on  the  distant  or  near 
day  of  the  death  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  the 
election  of  his  successor  could  take  place  in 
Rome  with  all  freedom  and  security.  For 
this  end  he  recalled  to  their  minds  the  guar- 
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antees  with  which  the  law  of  May,  1871, 
surrounds  the  Conclave. 

This  second  political  aspect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical question  in  Italy  naturally  leads  us  to 
say  something  of  another  subject  which 
briefly  examined,  to  com- 
plete the  sketch  of  that  country.  The  read- 
has  already  understood  that  we  refer  to 
the  question  of  foreign' policy, 

VII. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dwell  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Italy  and  to  sketch  even  briefly  her 
actual  position  towards  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  without  reference  to  Cavour's  great 
work,  the  fruits  of  which,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  Italy  iB  now  enjoying. 

Italy  would  probably  not  have  been 
formed  as  yet,  had  not  Cavour  overcome 
many  diplomatic  difficulties,  and  succeeded 
in  making  Piedmont  take  part  in  the 
Crimean  war,  in  1854,  by  the  side  of 
England  and  of  France.  Not  only  the  conser- 
atives,  but  also  the  most  audacious  liberals, 
rere  at  that  lime  adverse  to  Cavour's  idea, 
ind  advised  abstention.  He  had  to  struggle 
against  such  men  as  Revel,  Tecchio,  Brof- 
ferio,  and  Pallavicino-Trivulzio,  leaders  of  all 
the  different  tints  in  the  Chamber.  He 
stood  firm  ;  he  converted  to  himself  the 
majority,  and  obtained  that  which  every  one 
now  allows  to  have  been  the  starting-point 
of  the  fortune  of  Italy. 

From  the  Crimean  war  followed  as  a  con- 
sequence the  intervention  of  Piedmont  in 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856.  Cavour  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  in  favour  of  his  country 
the  revocation  of  what  had  been  previously 
established  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
pot  in  practice  at  Aix,  Lubiana,  and  Ve- 
rona, for  the  exclusion  of  the  smaller  States 
from  consulting  and  deciding  on  the  affairs 
of  Europe ;  and  thus,  in  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  Piedmont  saw  her  right  to  defend  the 
Italian  cause  formally  recognised  by  England 
and  France,  and  indirectly  consented  to  by 
Russia  and  Prussia.  Although  conducting 
himself  in  that  Congress  with  the  most  ait- 
ful  modesty,  Cavour  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  the  conflict  of  interests  and  passions  lo 
isolate  Austria.  Having  succeeded  in  his  it  - 
tent,  he  rose  in  the  name  of  Italy,  that 
country  nearly  ignored  by  diplomacy,  which 
had  allowed  her  to  be  only  a  geographical 
division,  to  throw  iu  the  face  of  Austria  her 
violations  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  task  of  the  national  in- 
dependence out  of  the  unskilful  hands  of 
sects  and  conspiracies,  and  transferring  it  into 
!  the  Courts  of  Europe. 
I      Another  great  work  of  Cavour's,  if  only 
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we  will  judge  without  passion  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  time  of  its  accomplishment, 
was  the  Pact  of  Plombieres,  concluded  with 
the  French.  The  particulars  are  still  a  se- 
cret ;  nevertheless,  it  is  known  that  ■the  ex- 
tension of  Piedmont  to  the  Adriatic  and  to 
the  Apennines,  so  as  to  form  a  kingdom  of 
about  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants,  was 
.agreed  upon.  This  may  seem  but  little 
now  that  Italy  has  been  formed ;  but  we 
must  recollect  that  that  great  event  would 
never  have  taken  place  without  the  war  of 

1859,  which  was  precisely  prepared  by  the 
Pact  of  Plombieres. 

Should  it  be  asked  why  Cavonr  did  not 
find  an  alliance  with  Prussia  preferable  to  one 
with  France,  the  answer  would  be  that  the 
political  transformation  of  Prussia  was  of 
much  later  date,  and  that  it  was  only  that 
transformation  which  rendered  possible,  in 
1866,  the  acceptation  of  the  principles  re- 
presented by  the  Italian  Revolution  and  the 
alliance  which  contributed  to  the  deliverance 
of  Venice. 

The  anterior  policy  of  Frussia  was  very 
different.  In  so  far  as  it  concerned  Italy, 
one  might  also  remember  the  notes  which 
the  Prussian  government  was  not  slow  to 
send  as  a  protest  against  the  annexation: 
Equally  memorable  are  Cavour'a  replies,  an 
so  is  especially  his  despatch  to  the  minister 
Do  Launay  at  Berlin,  of  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  in  which,  in  answer  to  the  attacks 
of  Prussia,  the  great  Italian  statesman  Sus- 
tained the  new  right  of  peoples  to  nation- 
ality. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  October, 

1860,  the  Prussian  minister  went  to  read  to 
Cavouranotefromhisgovernment.  In  it  was 
expressed  the  greatest  disapprobation  of  the 
entry  into  the  Marches  and  the  ex-kingdom 
of  Naples.  Cavonr  answered  that  he  was 
sony  at  being  blamed,  but  that '  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  Piedmont  was 
setting  an  example  which  in  a  short  time 
Prussia  would  most  probably  be  very  happv 
to  follow.' 

Cavour,  with  his  sure  and  penetrating 
glance,  foresaw  the  events  which  were  to 
change  Prussian  policy,  and  with  it  the  fate 
of  the  whole  of  Germany.  Thus  already, 
since  1858,  he  had  longed  for  the  alliance 
with  Prussia  when  she  was  still  so  obstinate 
in  her  anti-liberal  and  reactionary  policy. 
We  may  notice  this  conception  in  the  visit 
paid  by  Cavour  to  the  Prince  Regent,  now 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  in  1858,  on 
his  return  from  the  meeting  at  Plombieres, 
as  also  in  the  mission  which  be  immediately 
afterwards  entrusted  to  Count  Pepoli  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin.  We  sec  it  taken  up  again 
in  1860  in  his  memorable  correspondence 
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with  Schleinitz  and  Brassier  dc  St.  Simon, 
and  attempted  with  the  La  Marmora  mission 
in  1861,  but  a  little  while  before  death  came 
to  cut  short  a  life  so  precious  to  Italv. 
Whatever  real  good  has  been  effected  since 
Cavour'a  death  by  the  men  at  the  head  of 
public  affairs,  has  been  but  the  continuation 
of  his  policy  or  its  consequence. 

The  possibility  and  advantage  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Prussia  had  been  grasped  by  him 
since  1858;  and  in  December,  on  Pepoli's 
return  from  Berlin,  he  (Cavour)  uttered  the 
following  remarkably  prophetic  words,  which 
prove  all  the  power  of  his  political  geni- 
us:— 

'  That  which  cannot  be  concluded  to-day 
will  perhaps  be  concluded  to-morrow.  Prussii 
is  inevitably  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  idea 
of  nationality.  The  alliance  of  Prussia  with 
aggrandized  Piedmont  ia  written  in  the 
future  book  of  history.' 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Napoleon  the 
Third  had  been  the  only  one  who,  in  1855 
and  in  1856,  had  put  Cavour  to  the  question  : 
Qut  ptut  on  /aire  pour  ritalie  ?  Is  it 
probable  that  Prussia,  as  it  is  now  pretend- 
ed, would  have  proved  more  disinterested '. 
Facts  prove  rather  the  contrary.  In  1866, 
being  in  want  of  an  alliance,  Prussia  united 
with  Italy  to  overthrow  Austria.  This  is 
very  true.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  alliance  favoured  the  inter- 
ests of  Germany,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  as 
those  of  Italy.  Had  not  Prussia  had  the 
support  of  Italy,  and  in  a  second  line,  but 
what  was  perhaps  still  more  important,  that 
of  France,  Sadowa  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Italy,  aa  well  as  France,  contri- 
buted to  that  victory,  which  was  to  lead  to 
the  war  of  1870,  and  to  the  future  of  Ger- 
many. After  thoso  wonderful  events,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  current  of  opinion  is  in 
some  respecta  chauged,  and  that  even  that 
reasoning  which  formerly  wonld  have  been 
deemed  nearly  impossible  should  have  be- 
come natural. 

To  this  wo  must  add  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  followed,  and  which  werv 
in  no  wise  favourable  to  France. 

The  violence  of  the  French  clerical  part  v. 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  the  so-called  con 
servatives  of  the  Assembly  of  Versailles. 
contributed  to  estrange  *  many  friends  o) 
France,  and  reawake  the  odious  remembrajici 
that  it  was  she  who  had  so  greatly  opposed 
the  acquisition  of  Rome.  A  part  of  tb< 
sympathies  lost  by  France  went  over  to  hei 
fortunate  rival. 

This  is  easily  understood  :  the  splcndou: 
of  victory  has  in  all  ages  had  a  dazzlin; 
effect,  and  fortune  a  crowd  of  worshippers 
But   this   is  no  good   reason  for  Italy    t< 
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forget  all  that  France  did  for  her  during 
more  than  ton  years  following,  and  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  France  And  for  Napoleon 
the  Third,  Italy  would  probably  not  yet 
exist 

Wishing  to  reason  without  passion,  it  is 
certain  that  motives  are  not  wanting  for  ex- 
casing  the  imperial  government,  if,  in  the 
last  stage  of  its  policy,  it  was  no  longer  such 
as  to  please  the  Italians.  It  may  also  be 
questioned  whether,  previously  to  the  war  of 
1870,  Prussia  or  any  other  continental  power 
would  have  done,  nay,  simply  allowed,  that 
which  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Franco  to  do. 

Such  among  the  Italians  as  wonld  be 
clined  to  be  ungrateful  towards  France  and 
Napoleon  the  Third  should  recollect  that  in 
the  last  year  of  the  imperial  government  the 
party  with  which  the  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  come  to  some  understanding,  and  whose 
implacable  hostility  was  in  fact,  as  history 
will  tell,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  had  become  more 
more  violent  and  audacious.  This  party  was 
headed  by  M.  Thiers,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
spied  every  possible  opportunity  for  sourly 
reproaching  the  imperial  government  with 
liaving  propagated  false  ideas  of  nationality. 
A  violent  discourse  of  M.  Thiers  before  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1667,  cannot  be  forgotten.  In  it  he  main- 
tained that  at  the  very  most  Italy  should 
have  been  allowed  to  constitute  herself  into 
a  confederation  like  Switzerland. 

'The  result,'  ho  said,  'of  the  policy  of 
France  in  Italy  is  to  be  seen  in  Germany. 
Two  unities,  one  made,  one  allowed  to  made, 
who  join  hands  over  the  Alps,  tt  qui  mettent 
d  la  paix  cette  condition  que  bob*  lei  laitttrtz 
iacheBer.  .  ,  .  En  Europe,'  he  adds,  <U  y  a 
»i  equUibre  Europeen :  et  e'ett  an  nam  de 
te  prineipe  qu'on  a  le  droit  de  ne  pat  crier 
A  cflti  de  toi  det  puittancet  de  35  militant 
■fdntet.' 

How  full  of  sympathy  for  the  Italian  cause 
was  the  answer  which  that  day,  as  always, 
M.  Rouher  gave  to  M.  Thiers  1  Uow  expli- 
cit were  the  declarations  which  already  more 
than  a  year  before  (in  the  diplomatic  circu- 
lar of  the  16th  of  September,  1866)  Mar- 
quis de  Laval  ette  hail  made  in  tho  name  of 
hissovereign  when  he  said  : — - 

'Politics  should  soar  above  the  mean  and 
narrow  prejudices  of  another  age.  The 
Emperor  does  not  think  that  the  greatness  of 
a  country  depends  on  the  weakness  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  he  sees  true  equili- 
brium only  in  the  satisfied  aspirations  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.1 

To  say  that  France,  by  the  cession  of 
Sice  and  Savey,  was  recompensed  for  what . 


she  had  done  for  Italy,  would  not  only 
be  an  indelicacy  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  so  noble  and  chivalrous  a  nation  as  the 
Italian  to  be  guilty,  but  it  would  at  the  same 
time  be  politically  inexact;  for  the  nation 
which  in  order  to-  constitute  itself  invokes 
above  all  the  principle  of  nationality  could 
not  shame  it  by  refusing  to  give  up  volunta- 
rily two  provinces  which  hy  right  of  nation- 
ality belong  to  France. 

When  Oavour  in  homage  to  this  principle 
had  the  courage  to  tear  from  his  sovereign's 
ancestral  crown  the  gem  which  had  been  the 
kernel  of  the  small  state  that  had  acted  so 
great  a  part  in  the  destinies  uf  Italy,  he,  far 
from  performing  an  act  of  less  noble  compli- 
ance, as  his  detractors  and  the  demagogues 
pretend,  performed  an  act  of  deep  pohcy. 
Those  who  impartially  examine  the  conduct 
of  the  Italian  government  towards  France 
from  1856  to  1870,  will  find  that  it  was  in- 
deed that  of  a  grateful  friend,  hut  never  of  a 
vassal. 

In  1858,  when,  for  a  moment,  Walew- 
sky  seemed  to  forget  that  little  Piedmont 
was  a  free  and  sovereign  state,  Oavonr 
himself,  the  author  of  the  French  alliance, 
wrote  to  Marquis  Yillamarina,  minister  at 
Paris,  the  following  memorable  words  : — 

1  Courage  t  and  continue  to  represent  a 
generous  king  and  a  loyal  government,  which, 
as  it  will  never  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
disorder  and  revolution,  so  it  will  never  in 
any  case  allow  itself  to  be  cowed  by  the 
threats  of  its  neighbours.  Persevere  in  the 
diplomatic  struggle  I  .  .  .  Our  young  king 
will  go  to  die  in  America,  and  he  will  die, 
not  once  but  a  hundred  times,  at  the  foot  of 


The  foreign  policy  is  that  in  which  the 
school  of  Cavour  has  been  best  understood 
and  followed  by  his  successors.  Prudent 
and  tenacious,  conciliatory  and  firm,  never 
giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  uselessly 
magnifying  petty  questions,  but  always  pur- 
suing the  one  Rational  end  without  allowing 
themselves  for  any  consideration  whatever 
to  be  turned  from  it,  they  have  succeeded 
in  happily  accomplishing  the  task  begun  by 
that  great  man.  Italy  is  formed  ;  her  unity 
:_  attained  ;  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  the  cra- 

e  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  is  her 
capital. 

via 

The  means  of  which  Italy  was  obliged  to 
avail  herself  in  order  to  obtain  her  indepen- 
dence and  constitute  herself,  the  aids  to 
which  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  and 
for  which  she  must  bo  grateful,  constitute 
for  her  at  present  a  position  that  would  he 
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embarrassing  and  fraught  with  danger,  were 
she,  inebriated  by  the  courtesy  eo  largely 
shown  by  her  rival  nations  with  a  view  of 
enticing  her  into  their  own  particular  orbit, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  prudence 
and  moderation.  The  friends  of  Italy  must 
have  rejoiced  when,  bnt  a  few  months  ago, 
her  statesmen  saw  the  necessity  of  creating 
for  Italy  a  counterbalance  to  the  alliance 
with  Germany  in  the  alliance  with  Austro- 
Hungary. 

Italy  needs  Austro-Hungary  as  Austro- 
Hungary  needs  her,  for  the  latter  is  engaged 
in  an  alliance  not  without  danger,  and  must 
be  sure  of  Italy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  settle  to 
her  own  advantage  the  Oriental  question. 
Italy  then  does  well  to  avail  herself  of  the 
friendship  of  Austro-Hungary,  just  as  the 
other  takes  advantage  of  the  friendship  of 
Italy.  Tho  new  system  of  policy  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  after  Sadowa 
is  calculated  to  awake  the  warmest  sympa- 
thies of  Italian  statesmen. 


had  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle  his  fa- 
ther's broken  crown,  said  to  Sir  JameB  Hud- 
son, minister  of  England  ;  '  I  will  fight  Aus- 
tria to  the  knife  1 '  The  motives  of  that  no- 
ble hatred  exist  no  longer ;  Italy  is  free  to 
the  Adriatic.  At  Vienna  as  at  Venice  it 
was  not  only  the  two  sovereigns  who  cor- 
dially shook  hands,  but  with  them  also  the 
two  nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Italian  and  the  German 
governments  are  to  be  considered  less  cor- 
dial. Certainly  the  history  of  Germany  lias 
entered  on  a  completely  different  phase ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Italy ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  very  same  perils  should 
renew  themselves  under  identical  forms. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  is  prudent  for  Italy  to  be, 
although  friendly,  still  on  her  guard  against 
France,  so  long  as  the  latter  has  not  well  de- 
termined her  line  of  conduct,  this  is  perhaps 
even  more  opportune  towards  Germany. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  whole  history 
of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in 
modern  times,  is  comprised  first  in  her 
struggle  to  avoid  German  supremacy,  and  af- 
terwards in  her  subjection  to  Germany,  This 
history  will  certainly  not  be  gone  over  aga' 
by  Italy  now  that  her  political  position 
that  of  the  most  favoured. 

She  is  the  arbitress  of  an  eventual  conflict 
between  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary,  for 
owing  to  her  happy  geographical  position, 
and  to  the  political  position  created  for  her 
by  events,  she  can  dispose  of  the  political 
action  of  Austria  in  the  East,  and  be  ready 
to   take-  advantage   of    any    complications 


which  may  arise  for  Austria  from  the  part 
taken  by  Russia. 

Italy  knows  tho  road  to  the  East — that 
East  so  long  a  fount  of  riches  and  of  glory 
for  her.  Free  from  all  suspicion  of  aiming 
at  territorial  conquests,  Italy  is  the  nation 
most  fitted  to  exercise  in  those  regions  a 
provident  and  efficacious  action  for  European 
civilisation,  of  glory  and  great  utility  for 
herself.  In  the  East,  not  elsewhere,  do  all 
the  important  questions  which  have  too  long 
kept  Europe  in  a  state  of  agitation  await  a 
solution.  Italy  may  be  happy  should  she  in 
the  longed-for  day  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  settling  of  those  questions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  civilisation  and  of  the  rights  of  peo- 
ples. It  may  be  that  later,  owing  to  her  po- 
sition and  to  tho  favourable  conditions  in 
which  she  finds  herself,  she  may  be  reserved 
an  all-important  task — that  of  peacemaker 
between  France  and  Germany,  at  present  di- 
vided by  so  deep  an  enmity  ;  a  task  which 
might  perhaps  be  of  use  not  only  to  Italy, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  After  all, 
Italy  is  bound  to  Germany  by  ancient  com- 
munity of  destiny  and  to  the  French  nation 
by  ties  of  blood  and  homogeneity  of  princi- 
ples. A  line  of  policy  which  would  lead  to 
so  great  a  reconciliation  would  bo  a  policy 
worthy  of  the  nation  to  which  Cavour  be- 
longed. But  for  the  present  Italy  must 
moderate  her  ardonr,  and  content  herself 
with  a  policy  mostly  of  observant  concen- 
tration. 

Amongst  all  the  different  undertakings  of 
Italy,  especially  after  1870,  the  most  difficult 
is  certainly  that  of  taking  amongst  the  other 
European  nations  a  completely  independent 
position,  where  she  may  defend  herself,  not 
so  much  against  open  enmities — but  little 
probable-^-as  against  interested  alliances  and 
dangerous  protectorates. 

On  this  account  her  alliances  should  not 
be  such  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  rather  friendships,  which  would  not  fet- 
ter her  movements  nor  confine  her  to  a  line 
of  action  too  minutely  pre-established.  She 
requires  alliances  which  would  procuro  her 
the  very  fewest  enemies,  and,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, leave  her  apart  from  the  particular  dis- 
putes of  the  other  Powers.  She  need  not  enter 
into  a  special  league  either  with  the  North- 
ern Powers  against  the  Western,  or  with  the 
Western  Powers  against  the  Northern.  Italy 
must  maintain  as  much  as  possible  her  liber- 
ty of  action,  reserving  to  herself  the  right  of 
supporting  at  the  proper  moment  what 
would  be  most  conformable,  firstly,  to  her 
principles,  secondly,  to  her  interests. 

The  first  interest  of  Italy  is  peace.  Not 
a  day  passes  but  she  repeats  it :  all  arc  con- 
vinced of  it.    Consequently  it  is  her  right  and 
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doty  to  refuse  to  enter  into  any  too  close 
alliance  which  might  draw  her  into  a  war. 

The  absence  of  any  threat  from  abroad 
is  one  of  the  best  foundations  of  in- 
ternal policy.  "With  a  foreign  policy  of  this 
kind  Italy  will  be  able  to  strengthen  herself 
at  home  and  take  advantage  of  a  leisure 
which  might  perhaps  one  day  fail  her,  to  re- 
establish pnblic  security  in  the  provinces  re- 
quiring it,  to  increase  production,  restore  the 
finances,  raise  her  credit,  improve  the  treas- 
ures with  which  Providence  has  so  abun- 
dantly blessed  her,  and  turn  to  the  beat 
account  the  elements  of  power  and  of  pros- 
perity which  she  possesses. 

A  great  example  has  lately  been  given  to 
Italy  by  one  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens, 
Garibaldi.  After  Aspromonte,  the  Garibal- 
dian  party  had  become,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  grave  cause  of  embarrassment  for 
Italy.  The  hero  of  Caprera  was  henceforth 
a  banner  around  which  crowded  all  the  most 
turbulent  passions.  There  was  a  moment 
when  so  great  an  abuse  was  being  made  of 
the  name  of  Garibaldi  as  to  induce  Mazzini 
himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  to 
separate  his  own  cause  from  that  which  the 
name  of  Garibaldi,  however  honourable,  was 
made  to  serve. 

It  is  not  that  Garibaldi  has  done  less  for 
Italy  than  Mazzini.  If  the  merit  of  the  lat 
ter  lies  in  the  creative  idea,  that  of  the  for- 
mer lies  in  the  genius  for  execution.  He 
had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  being  less  ab- 
solute and  more  practical  than  the  other,  be- 
lieving in  the  possibility  of  the  conciliation 
of  monarchy  with  the  unity  and  liberty  of 
Italy. 

The  having  entrusted  Garibaldi  with  the 
organisation  of  the  volunteers  for  the  war  of 
independence  had  been  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  acts  of  Cavonr's  policy,  one  of  the 
most  useful  ideas  brought  forward  by  the 
meeting  of  Plorabieres.  Garibaldi  was  the 
representative  of  a  new  principle  in  the  his- 
tory of  revolutions  and  of  wars.  He  was,  so  to 
say,  the  fusion  of  two  social  principles  co- 
operating for  the  formation  of  the  country — 
the  prince  and  the  people,  authority  and  lib- 
erty, the  old  world  and  the  new,  legitimacy 
and  the  revolution.  Were  it  not  for  the 
prestige  which  surrounded  that  chieftain,  not 
only  would  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  a  year 
after,  have  been  impossible,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  even  dreamed  of ;  that  wonderful 
expedition,  by  means  of  which,  and  with 
sacrifices  relatively  so  light,  the  south  of 
Italy  was  delivered  and  united  to  the  other 
half. 

How  sad  then  it  was  to  see  the  man  who 
had  rendered  himself  so  well-deserving  of 
his  country,   and    who   had   spontaneously 
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made  a  gift  to  the  Italian  monarchy  of  the 
provinces  which  he  had  liberated,  become 
later  a  danger  for  the  tranquillity  and  even 
for  the  unity  of  Italy ! 

One  day,  however,  the  true  Garibaldi 
again  reveals  himself.  He  breaks  i every 
impure  fetter,  puts  an  end  to  the  impotency 
to  which  he  seemed  to  have  condemned  him 
self,  and  proves  to  his  countrymen  that  he 
has  understood  the  way  in  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  best  sewed.  He  accepts  the 
mandate  of  representative  iu  the  Italian 
parliament,  leaves  Caprera,  goes  to  Rome : 
and  whilst  there  are  those  who  fear  and 
those  who  rejoice  that  his  appearance  may 
be  the  signal  for  discords  and  turbulent  agi- 
tations, he  edifies  Italy  and  the  world  by  his 
prudence  and  good  sense.  His  first  thought 
is  given  to  the  amelioration  of  the  econom- 
ical condition  of  his  country  and  to  its  mate- 
rial well-being.  His  first  project,  his  first 
speech,  concerns  the  great  work  of  the  devi- 
tton  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement of  the  Agro  Romano,  a  work 
which  will  be  productive  of  great  riches,  and 
which  should  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
increment  to  be  given  to  agriculture  in  so 
highly  agricultural  a  country  as  Italy. 

Garibaldi  by  his  example  shows  to  his 
countrymen  that  these,  and  none  others,  are 
the  questions  which  mostly  interest  Italy  at 
present.  He  well  "understands  that  concord 
is  requisite  for  this ;  therefore,  nobly  forget- 
ting every  petty  rancour,  lie  associates  in  his 
work  the  men  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment, and  shows  himself  affable  and  friend- 
ly. He  goes  to  visit  the  King,  and  the  Ro- 
man population  has  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing Victor  Emmanuel  by  the  side  of  Gari- 
baldi on  the  balcony  of  the  Qulrinal,  as  the 
population  of  Naples  had  formerly  seen 
them  side  by  side  in  the  Via  di  Toledo. 

Certainly  the  new  page  of  Italian  history 
which  Garibaldi  is  preparing  will  be  neither 
less  noble  for  him  nor  less  glorious  and  use- 
ful for  Italy,  than  tliat  of  Garibaldi  the  hero 
of  Marsala  and  of  Calatafimi. 


CONTEMPORARY    Liteb  a  tehe- 


TA*  Southern.  States  of  North  America :  a 
Record  of  Journeys  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
the  Indian  Territory,  &c  By  Edward 
Kino.  Profusely  Illustrated  from  Original 
Sketches,  by  J.  Wells  Champnei. 
Black  ie  and  Sons. 

Accepting  this  large  and  profusely  illus- 
trated volume  for  what  it  is,  it  is  deserving  of 
very  high  commendation.    It  is  the  record  of 
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a  journey  by  the  author  and  the  artist,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
mites,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
publishers  of  '  Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine,' 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  readers 
of  that  journal  a  full  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Southern  States,  just  emanci- 
pated from  slavery.  Every  important  city 
and  town  was  visited,  and  information  from 
all  available  sources  was  gathered.  Of  ne- 
cessity, a  book  so  compiled  must  be  both  im- 
Serfect  and  inaccurate  j  and  we  were  at  first 
isposcd  to  look  upon  it  as  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  series  of  'Daily  Telegraph  ' 
articles,  an  impression  deepened  by  the 
somewhat   rhetorical   style  of  the   first   few 

Sages.  But  when  the  author  has  settled 
own  to  his  work  this  disappears,  and  he 
evinces  a  judgment  equal  to  his  industry, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  volume  in  which  as 
much  as  the  past  history  of  the  different 
States  is  given  as  suffices  to  enable  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  their  present  condition. 
Facts  and  figures  concerning  manufactures, 
trade,  politics,  races,  religion,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  are  carefully  compiled 
and  picturesquely  presented  ;  so  that  we  feel 
put  in  possession  of  as  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  as  the  observation  of  another 
can  convey.  The  account  of  New  Orleans,  for 
example,  with  which  the  book  opens,  is  singu- 
larly complete  and  instructive.  Its  present 
characteristics  are  connected  with  its  history. 
Its  occupation  successively  by  Prance,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States;  its  growth,  archi- 
tecture, markets,  quays,  cotton  trade,  ship- 
ping, manners  and  customs ;  with  its  residents 
of  various  nationalities,  are  all  sketched  with 

Keat  vividness  and  completeness.  Mr.  King 
longs  to  tho  class  of  Commissioners  of 
which  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  is  facile  prineept,  and 
combines  great  painstaking,  close  observation, 
and  picturesque  description  in  a  very  unusual 
degree.  His  chapters  make  no  pretension  to 
the  dignity  or  the  philosophy  of  history  r  they 
are  panoramic  sketches  in  the  first  instance, 
and  careful  statistical  reports  in  the  second, 
the  whole  being  interspersed  with  historical 
information,  travelling  experience,  and  illus- 
trative anecdote.  The  writer  gives  evidence 
of  having  consulted  the  highest  authorities, 
and  produces  the  impression  of  having 
thoroughly  mastered  each  topic.  He  writes 
moreover  twith  solicitous  impartiality  and 
kindliness,  but  also  curiously  produces  the 
impression  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  giving 
us  tho  result  of  his  observation;  so  that  he 
gives  us  a  repertory  of  information,  that  if 
not  strictly  history,  wilt  admirably  do  duty 
for  it  for  some  years  to  come.  If  the  book 
were  not  got  up  in  a  style  so  sumptuous,  so  as 
to  be  too  big  lor  a  portmanteau,  wc  should 
earnestly  say  that  no  traveller  in  the  Southern 
States  should  bo  without  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  handbooks  that  we  have  seen,  and  some- 
thing more.  We  cannot  comment  on  particu- 
lars. The  account  of  the  terrible  condition  of 
devastation  and  poverty  in  which  the  civil 
war  baa  left  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans, 
"  however,   will  be  read  with  deep    interest; 
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but  surely  the  statistical  tables  of  the  produce 
of  cotton  since  the  war,  and  the  wonderful 
solicitude  and  provision  for  education,  are  a 
sufficient  set-off  against  the  writer's  somewhat 
gloomy  vaticinations  respecting  the  commer- 
cial prospects  of  New  Orleans.  The  chapters 
on  negro  life,  revivals,  negro  religious  ser- 
vices, negro  songs  and  singers,  are  full  of 
interest.  The  work  is  really  a  valuable  one. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  so  profusely 
scattered    over  its  pages,  are  also  of  great 


Mr.  Dixon  will  write  in  exclamations.  He 
scorns  the  thought  of  taking  his  readers  into 
his  confidence  and  of  patiently  and  familiarly 
teaching  them.  He  summons  them  into  a. 
theatre,  prepares  stage  and  scenery,  and 
poses  before  them.  He  opens  his  mouth  in 
this  fashion :  '  Ruins  I  A  pile  of  stone, 
standing  in  a  country  of  mud-tracks,  adobe 
ranches,  and  timber  sheds  ?  Yes,  broken 
down,  projecting  rafter,  crumbling  wall, 
and  empty  chancel,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
poetic  wrecks  of  what  in  days  gone  by  have 
been  a  cloister  and  a  church.'  The  meaning 
being  indicated  by  the  notes  of  exclamation 
and  interrogation.  The  former  wo  can  under- 
stand, but  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  whom 
the  latter  is  addressed.  Thus  he  introduces 
his   two    thick   volumes.      As   soon    as   any 

E  roper  name  occurred,  we  had  recourse  to  tho 
est  maps  in  our  possession  to  discover  where- 
abouts on  the  Pacific  coast  we  had  suddenly 
been  transported,  but  our  search  was  fruitless. 
We  began  to  suspect  that  we  were  somewhere 
on  the  Califomian  coast,  and,  from  the 
name  Pinal  Grande,  we  should  have  thought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pinal  Moun- 
tains, but  they  are  too  far  inlaud.  If  vHr. 
Dixon  could  have  condescended  to  any- 
thing so  prosaic  as  direct  information,  he 
might  have  told  us  where  Monte  Carmelo  is, 
and  so  relieved  us  from  an  inquisitiveness  that 
hindered  our  surrender  of  ourselves  to  his 
performance.  And  in  this  style  we  are  jerked 
on  from  chapter  to  chapter.  The  lights  on 
his  landscape  are  lightning  flashes  ;  we  ad- 
vance by  glissades,  and  sail  over  cataracts. 
It  is  long  since  any  book  has  given  us  such 
an  ache. 

Mr.  Dixon  does  not  narrate;  he  constructs 
dramatic  scenes,  not  unfrequeotly  melo- 
dramatic, beginning  with  the  .'  Here  we  are 
again '  of  the  tumbling  down,  and  ending  in 
pyrotechnics.  He  always  seems  struggling 
after  scenic  effects,  and  seeking  after  some 
violent  association  of  antipodes,  either  of 
place  or  of  thought ;  and  mentally  asking, 
'  Isn't  that  clever  1 '  Of  course  exactness  of 
statement  and  of  thought  is  impossible.  One 
has  mentally  to  subtract  the  war  paint,  and 
tho  feathers,  ond  the  gyrations,  and,  as  well 
as  we  can,  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
man.  It  is  all  glitter  and  epigram  and  sono- 
rous magniloquence.  It  interests  us,  but  we 
are  glad  when  it  is  over,  and  turn  away 
laughing,  wondering  whether  the  children 
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have  been  pleased  with  it.  You  never  f< 
as  if  you  were  listening  to  exact  statement 
could  grasp  precise  truth.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
something  to  tell  you  Which  you  would  like 
to  know,  but  he  tells  it  in  a  way  so  exaggera- 
ted and  grotesque,  that  you  are  never  sure 
whether  he  is  preaching  or  romancing. 
His  style  is  full  of  literary  tricks,  all  sensa- 
tional. If  he  has  to  make  the  simplest  state- 
ment, it  furnishes  occasion  for  allusions 
absurdly  remote  or  hopelessly  obscure ;  or  else 
for  a  series  of  grand  comparisons,  beginning 
with  Homer  and  ending  with  Brigham Young, 
e.g.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130-7,  a  passage  too  long  to 
quote,  but  worth  referrinesto  as  an  example  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  cyclopaedic  sweep,  which  would 
have  given  special  emphasis  to  the  expletive 
of  Dominic  Sampson. 

Mr.  Dixon's  idea  is  to  present  to  us  picti 
of  the  conflict  of  races  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Beginning  with  the  Pacific  slope, 
he  pourtrays  the  conflict  of  the  White  Man 
with  the  Indian  Races.  His  scenes  are  selected 
from  the  entire  period  from  the  days  just 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  until  the  present. 
Then  the  scene  changes,  and  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  in  Louisiana,  spectators  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  white  man  and  the  negro. 
Again  the  curtain  rises,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  &an  Francisco,  studying  the 
problem  of  Chinese  immigration.  Under  each 
of  these  divisions  of  his  work  Mr.  Dixon  has 
interesting  and  important  things  to  say.  The 
questions  springing  out  of  this  conflict — the 
intermixture  or  supcrcession  of  races — are  of 
vital  importance  to  both  the  present  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  They  largely  in- 
fluence present  legislation,  especially  through 
the  representation  and  the  ballot-box  ;  and 
through  the  admixture  of  moral,  religious, 
and  social  ideas,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  exer- 
cise an  important  power  in  the  modifications 
of  race.  What,  in  blood,  in  laws,  in  religion, 
will  the  United  States  be  a  century  hence  ? 
Mr.  Dixon's  book  raises  these  important 
questions  :  it  gives  interesting  information, 
it  abounds  in  shrewd  hints  and  sagacious 
judgments,  but  it  is  vitiated  by  its  manner  of 
statement.  One  grave  defect  of  it  is  the 
fascination  wbich  abnormal  characteristics 
and  romantic  crime  seem  to  exercise  over  the 
writer.  As  in  his  'New  America,'  he  picks 
out  instances  of  fanaticism  and  crime  such  as 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  are  specially 
plentiful  in  a  new  country,  under  such  con- 
ditions of  settlement  as  we  see  in  the  United 
States.  He  puts  these  upon  his  stage  in 
single  scenes,  and  says  nothing  to  counteract 
the  impression  that  they  are  not  normal 
types ;  which  is  very  much  like  taking  typi- 
cal portraitures  of  English  character  from  the 
'Newgate  Calendar.'  Thus  the  real  value  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  delineation  is  reduced.  Without 
questioning  the  truth  of  his  representation, 
we  have  no  means  whatever  of  judging  of 
its  relation  to  the  general  state  of  society. 
As  is  usual  with  Mr.  Dixon,  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
those  of  new  settlers  with  the  Indians,  of 
slave -own  era  with  their  slaves,  of  the  Chineso 
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with  Americans  and  Indians  especially  ;  as 
also  about  the  numerical  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  some  of  the  newer  States. 
The  problems  that  thus  arise  are  very  grave, 
and  demand  the  anxious  care  of  the  states- 
man, the  moralist,  and  tho  Christian  teacher  ; 
but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
spared  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Dixon's  salacious 
recurrence  to  them.  Mr.  Dixon's  hook,  in 
spite  of  its  great  literary  defects,  is  an  im- 
portant one.  It  raises  questions  of  great 
moment  and  is  interesting  in  many  of  its 
details.  When  Mr.  Dixon  forgets,  as  he 
occasionally  does,  especially  in  the  second 
volume,  his  stage  attitudes,  and  forgets  him- 
self in  his  subject,  we  read  with  great  interest, 
and  regret  that  he  should  mar  the  effect  of 
his  literary  powers  by  tricks  of  the  pen  that 
he  has  no  need  to  employ. 
The  Native  Race*  of  the  Paeific  State*  of  North 

Amcrka.     By  Hubert  Howe  Banckoft. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.    Longmans  and  Co. 

The  successive  volumes  of  this  work  as  they 
appear  bear  out  the  more  favourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  second,  in  which  it  lost 
the  merely  encyclopaedic  character  of  the  first, 
and  assumed  a  place  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  philosophy  of  history  .and  of 
human  life.  Ab  the  plan  of  the  author  expands 
its  comprehensiveness  and  unity  become  more 
evident,  while  his  ability  to  grapple  with 
such  a  series  of  problems  as  are  brought 
before  us  is  made  unmistakable.  He  has 
accepted  the  last  results  of  modern  culture, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  final  achievements  of 
science  T-o  us,  indeed,  he  sometimes  appears 
rash  and  hasty  in  accepting  as  proved  what 
are  mere  theories,  which  yet  await  final  con- 
firmation ;  but  his  zeal  rarely  outruns  discre- 
tion in  the  use  hd  finally  makes  of  either  the 
facts  or  the  theories.  In  the  third  volume  the 
author  has  advanced  to  the  great  subject  of 
the  mythology  of  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
States,  which  includes  the  philosophy  of 
language  as  well.  Wo  should  probably  have 
more  than  one  lance  to  break  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  bis  philosophy  of  mythology  were  it 
more  detailed  and  more  fully  developed  ;  but 
the  value  of  the  mythological  and  linguistic 
facts  regarding  the  primitive  races  of  America 
is  independent  of  the  value  of  the  initial 
speculations.  The  importance,  magnitude,  and 
novelty  of  these  facts  are  equally  great.  The 
fourth  volume  is  devoted  to  monumental 
archaeology,  and  includes  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  material  relica  of  the  post  which 
are  known.  Two  chapters  on  tho  monu- 
mental remains  of  South  America  and  the 
Eastern  United  States  give  an  illustrative 
completeness  to  the  author's  subject  proper, 
which  is  of  very  great  value.  The  researches 
of  some  five  hundred  travellers  are  laid  under 
contribution  with  great  painstaking  and 
critical  acumen  ;  and  as  the  author  tells  us 
that  he  makes  no  claim  to  personal  archaeo- 
logical research,  these  are  the  authorities  upon 
which  he  relies.  The  result  is  a  more  encyclo- 
pedic presentation  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  author's  great  subject  than  we  have 
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hitherto  possessed.  Mr.  Baldwin's  small  duo- 
decimo volume  on  Ancient  America  has  been 
the  completest  manual  of  American  Antiqui- 
ties up  to  the  publication  of  the  present  work. 
Here  we  have  a  sumptuous  volume  of  eight 
hundred  pages.  Another  volume  on  tra- 
ditional and  written  archsology  is  to  follow — 
which  will  lead  up  to  the  author's  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  American  people 
and  of  Western  civilisation.  The  very  mag- 
nitude of  these  volumes  restricts  us  to  this 
mere  indication  of  the  fields  which  they 
traverse.  In  the  author  of  these  volumes. 
Central  America  has  gained  an  interpreter  to 
whom  it  ought  to  be  for  ever  grateful.  In 
addition  we  may  state  that  he  unites  a  fairly 
picturesque  and  attractive  style  which  imparts 
liveliness  to  his  narrative.  In  these  days  of 
diffuse  reading  the  general  reader  may  turn 
away  from  such  an  elaborate  work  as  this,  but 
to  the  student  of  antiquities  and  archaeology, 
as  well  as  to  the  man  of  science  generally,  it 
will  be  found  a  most  acceptable  gift. 


Very  few  persons  know  much  about  the 
Jews  in  an;  of  the  lands  where  they  dwell. 
Their  distinctive  characteristics — of  nice,  re- 
ligion, and  social  life — are  almost  inviolably 
preserved.  They  mingle  with  all  peoples; 
they  become  incorporated  with  none.  They 
have  often  been  persecuted,  '  peeled  and 
spoiled.'  We  know  them  as  keen  traders, 
and  no iv  and  then  their  race  effloresces  in  a 
remarkable  genius  ;  but  their  religious  and 
social  exclusiveness  hinders  their  being 
known  either  to  history  or  to  their  conteiupo- 

In  giving  us  some  sketches  of  their  history 
in  England,  therefore,  Mr.  Picciotto  has 
broken  ground  as  interesting  as  it  is  new. 
Few  peoples  have  undergone  more  romantic 
vicissitudes  or  are  better  worthy  of  study. 
The  rise  and  history  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  London  alone  is  a  very  romantic  chapter  of 
our  history.  Mr.  Picciotto  has  had  access  to 
the  archives  of  the  older  synagogues,  which 
were  almost  unknown  to  the  Jews  themselves. 
They  were  .guarded  by  official  jealousy,  and 
written  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  a  Jewish- 
German  dialect.  He  has  also  made  researches 
in  libraries,  public  and  private,  and  in  family 
records  ;  everywhere,  indeed,  where  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained.  His  labours  were 
undertaken  for  the  '  Jewish  Chronicle,'  and 
took,  therefore,  the  shape  of  sketches.  We 
wish  that  he  bad  formed  the  purpose  and 
adopted  the  plan  of  a  regular  history,  for 
which  he  has  many  qualifications.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  interest  excited  by  the 
present  publication  will  induce  him  to  recast 
and  complete  his  materials  in  this  form. 

We  cannot  touch  the  rich  and  multiform 
contents  of  the  volume,  beginning  with  the 
early  history  of  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  England,  under  the  misguided 
Christian  instinct  which  forgot  and  reversed 
the  yearning  love  and  forgiveness  of  the  cruci- 
fied Lord.     Apparently  their  wealth  furnish- 


ed a  welcome  excuse  for  this  religious  antipa- 
thy. Down  to  the  time  of  Edward  1.  theirs 
is  a  uniform  history  of  spoliation.  Their 
money  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  just  as  the  fines  of  Dis- 
senters did  to  the  building  of  the  Mansion 
House:  at  the  same  time  efforts  were  made 
to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  Edward  I. 
banished  them  from  the  realm ;  but  he  appro- 
priated their  homes  and  a  great  part  of  their 
property  to  himself,  while  the  convents  ap- 
propriated their  valuable  libraries.  About 
16,000  quitted  England,  going  to  Spain,  Sici- 
ly, Africa,  and  the  East  and  for  two  centu- 
ries no  Jews  were  recognised  residents  in  this 
country.  Their  readmission  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  negotiated 
for  their  return  with  Manasseh  Ben  Israel, 
of  Amsterdam.  Burnet  tells  us  that  Crom- 
well brought  over  to;  England  a  company  of 
Jews,  and  gave  them  leave  to  build  a  syna- 
gogue. Their  formal  establishment,  however, 
was  not  accomplished  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  book  is  full  of  curious 
reading.  * 

The  HUtory  of  Protectant  Mixtion*  in  India 
from  their  Commencement  in  1708  to  1871. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  SnEimrxo,  M.  A.,  LL.B., 
Missionary  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Soci- 
ety; Fellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta, 
&c.  With  an  Illustrative  Map  of  India. 
Trubner  and  Co. 

This  goodly  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  is  another  testimony  to  the  extensive 
reading,  careful  and  judicious  accumulation 
of  important  information,  and  lino  catholic 
spirit  of  this  distinguished  missionary.  Not 
long  since  we  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  his  learned  work  on  Benares,  and 
since  then  he  has  published  the  most  complete 
view  which  exists  in  our  language  of  the 
numerous  castes  of  India.  He  has,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  told  the  wonderful  and 
refreshing  'story  of  Protestant  missions  in 
India.  The  narrative  is  written  throughout 
in  a  fine  tone  of  generous  recognition  of  all 
the  work  and  workers  in  this  great  enter- 
prise. Volume  after  volume  has  appeared, 
descriptive  of  the  various  epochs  and  depart- 
ments of  Protestant  missions  in  the  Peninsula 
from  the  days  of  Ziegenbuld  aud  Schwartz  to 
those  of  '  Carey,  Marahman,  and  Ward.'  We 
have  had  the  marvellous  story  of  Choti 
Nagpore,  of  the  Karens  and  the  Kills.  The 
garden  of  the  Lord  in  Southern  India  has 
been  often  pourtrayed,  and  the  work  'done  in 
Bengal  and  the  North  West,  in  the  Punjab  and 
Madras,  has  been  specially  detailed  by  the 
representatives  of  various  missionary  societies. 
Mr.  Sherring  has  collected  his  information 
from  all  these  sources,  and  has  given  us  a 
succession  of  tableaux  of  extreme  interest  ; 
until  the  reader,  under  his  guidance,  travels 
over  the  entire  field  of  British  India,  as  well 
as  of  the  independent  states  from  Affghan- 
iatan  to  Travancore.  Our  author  always 
writes  clearly  and  often  eloquently,  and  the 
selection  of  material  is  judicious  and  well 
mastered.    The  work  of  thirty-five  societies  is 
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chronicled  with  extreme  care  and  patience. 
The  noble  catholic  spirit  which  prevails 
among  those  who  are  working  in  India,  side 
by  side,  in  their  gmn<l  crusade  against  super- 
stition and  degradation,  and  in  the  vigorous 
attempt  to  promote  education,  moral  life,  true 
manliness,  and  Christian  character  has  trans- 
fused itself  into  these  pages.  The  principle 
of  classification  has  been  a  geographical  one  ; 
and  the  records  are  made  much  more  corn- 


laid  down  very  intelligibly.  At  the  close  of 
each  section,  brief  statistical  tables  are  ap- 
pended which  set  forth  the  results  of  mission- 
ary labour.  It  is  refreshing  that  one  who  has 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  India,  who 
weathered  and  recorded  the  results  of  the 
great  rebellion,  should  now,  in  1873.  have 
such  heart  and  hope  for  the  future.  Taking 
his  stand  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  Hinduism 
he  can  say  confidently,  '  India  is  fast  losing 
its  ancient  landmarks.  Its  former  condition 
of  unprogrcssiveneas  and  stagnation  is  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  renovating  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  education,  civilisation, 
and  Christianity.'  After  enumerating  these 
results,  he  makes  bold  to  say,  '  It  is  Deynnd 
dispute,  that  the  most  prominent,  earnest, 
and  indefatigable  agencies  in  producing  these 
results  have  been  Protestant  missions,  which 
have  operated  like  a  regenerating  power  on 
all  classes  of  the  community.'  Considerable 
portions  of  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Mr. 
Clements  Markhain  to  Protestant  missions, 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  here  introduced. 

The  volume  deserves  a  most  extensive  cir- 
culation, and  richly  repays  perusal.  The 
objections  to  missions  are  quietly  stated  and 
effectively  undermined.  The  difficulties 
which  the  missionary  has  to  encounter 
have  been  unfolded  .by  this  writer  in  his 
other  treatises.  Here  he  details  a  work  of 
Doble  promise,  of  untiring  determination, 
and  [of  splendid  positive,  fruit.  We  may 
rejoice  In  nearly  400,000  converts  and  in  a 
complete  army  of  native  evangelists,  in 
numerous  schools  and  colleges,  in  transla- 
tions of  the  Uoly  Scriptures,  in  (the  splendid 
results^'of  Dr.  Duff's  experiment,  and  iu  the 
indirect  consequences  of  missionary  zeal. 
But  objectors  are  never  weary  of  comparing 
these  triumphs  with  the  vast  population 
which  is  as  yet  untouched  and  unchanged. 
As  well  might  the  promise  of  the  spring  be 
scorned,  because  an  observer  can  see  only  the 
shooting  of  a  few  catkins  and  may  count  his 
daisies  on  his  fingers. 

Mr.  Sberring's  review  of  the  whole  series  of 
facts  is  masterly,  and  his  suggestions  seem  to 
us  very  wise.  The  closing  appeal  on  the 
qualifications  needed  for  Indian  missionaries 
sounds  like  a  trumpet-call  to  the  mother 
country  to  send  her  liest  men  to  carry  on  this 
work  of  stupendous  magnitude  and  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
world. 
Hittunj  of  Mutic  Jrom  the  Christian  Era  to 
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the  Present  Time.  In  the  form  of  Lectures, 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Students,  Ac.  By 
Frederick  Loins  Ritter,  Professor  of 
Music  at  Vassar  College.  William  Beeves, 
Fleet  Street. 

Professor  Ritter  has  carefully  studied  de- 
tails, but  he  can  also  rise  to  principles,  and 
writes  well  and  attractively.  He  is  full  of 
the  idea  of  the  capacity  of  music  to  teach 
and  to  elevate,  and  is  earnest  in  enforcing  it 
on  the  student,  giving  instances  and  anec- 
dotea  illustrative  of  the  growing  desire  iu 
these  days  to  gain  the  crown  of  reward  with- 
out undergoing  the  needful  labour.  Ho 
shows  how  different  it  was  with  the  old 
masters,  giving  us  in  the  process  excellent 
studies  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, and  the  rest.  His  criticism  of  Ros- 
sini we  regard  as  one  of  the  moat  impartial 
and  discriminating  we.  remember  to  have 
read  :  it  gives  him  credit  for  power,  but 
shows  his  incapacity  to  rise  to  the  very  high- 
est reach  of  musical  sentiment.  We  regret, 
however,  that  Professor  Ritter  somewhat  fails 
to  do  justice  to  some  of  our  early  English 
composers,  Tall  is,  Purcell,  and  others  being, 
in  our  idea,  inadequately  presented.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exact  know- 
ledge and  the  high  idea  he  has  formed  of  the 
purpose  of  music.  He  shows,  too,  a  fine  in- 
stinct' for  illustrative  biographical  details, 
using  them  with  great  tact.  His  sketches  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  madrigal 
and  opera  bouffe  are  very  interesting.  Though 
the  volume  is  very  far  from  exhaustive, 
being  really  more  of  a  series  of  studies  of 
characteristic  productions  in  relation  to  the 
producers  and  their  periods,  than  a  complete 
history  of  music,  yet  we  can,  on  the  whole, 
safely  commend  it  to  students,  who  might 
readily  turn  away  from  a  more  pretentious 
effort.  But  we  should  not  omit  to  say  that 
those  who  would  like  to  supplement  Mr. 
Ritter  on  some  points  may  turn  with  profit  to 
the  pages  of  Mr.  John  Hullah  or  Mr.  Haweis; 
and  certainly  some  of  his  strictures  on  Wag- 
ner and  the  W.agne rites  demand  a  little  quali- 
fication,notwithstanding  that  he  admits  frank- 
ly the  great  merits  of  the  school.  We  should 
not  omit  to  add  that  the  sketchy  character  of 
the  book  is  exaggerated  by  the  writer  having 
discarded  chronological  order,  and  described 
and  discussed  each  marked  line  of  musical 
development  by  itself. 

The  Soman  and  the  Teuton,     A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  Chaki.es  Kjnosi,ry,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  with  .  Preface  by  Professor 
Max  MBllkh.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
Professor  Max  Mailer's  preface  is  a  very 
tender  and  fervent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  and  to  his  really  high  genius  in 
many  forms  of  literature.     He  frankly  admits 
the  defects  of  these  lectures  as  exact  and  sci- 
entific studies  in  history,  although  he  suc- 
cessfully vindicates  bis  friend  from  soma  of 
the  specific  objections  brought  against  him. 
lie  testifies  to  the  great  moral  power  of  the 
lectures    in    exciting    interest    in  historical 
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studies  and  in  guiding  to  right  moral  judg- 
ments. The  book  is,  as  he  justly  says, 
'  Kingaley's  thoughts  on  some  of  the  moral 
problems  presented  by  the  conflict  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Teuton.'  Ab  such  w< 
gladly  welcome  this  new  and  cheaper  edi- 
tion of  it.  A  truer  and  more  wholesome 
book  was  never  written. 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo,   Fourth    Viceroy  of 

'India,     By  W.  W.  Hontbr,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Two  Vols.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  produced  a  readable  bio- 
graphy of  the  late  viceroy  of  India.  His  task 
was  a  comparatively  simple  and  evidently  a 
congenial  one,  for  Lord  Mayo's  attractive  in- 
dividuality drew  to  him  the  affectionate  re- 
gards of  all  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact. 
His  career  was  one  of  almost  unchecked  suc- 
cess ;  and  his  death  took  place  at  a  time 
when  he  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  well- 
earned  fame.  It  required  little  art,  therefore, 
to  make  an  interesting  work  out  of  materials 
which  his  life  offered,  and  Dr.  Hunter  has 
succeeded  in  doing  that.  The  only  fault  we 
can  find  with  his  volumes  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  late 
Viceroy's  Indian  career  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life.  The  Irish  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Naas,  which  was  Lord  Mayo's 
political  and  administrative  training-ground, 
is  touched  very'  lightly.  The  vigilance  and 
firmness  that  nipped  the  Fenian  rising  in  its 
bud  deserved  fuller  consideration  than  it  re- 
ceives, and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
other  w,ork,  both  legislative  and  administra- 


te limits  lie  imposed  on  himself,  which  led 
him  to  avoid  discussions  into  which  party  ele- 
ments and  party  spirit  might  enter,  and  to 
devote  himself  mainly  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Viceroy's  Indian  career.  The  first  por- 
tion of  the  work  traces  rapidly  and  pleasantly 
Lord  Mayo's  early  Irish  life,  and  shows  us  the 
wholesome  home  influences,  in  which  there 
was  an  clement  of  genuine  though  unobtru- 
sive piety,  under  which  his  character  was  de- 
veloped. His  entrance  into  public  life  as 
member  for  County  Kildare,  his  Parliament- 
ary career,  in  which  he  appeared  more  solid 
than  brilliant,  his  experience  and  work  as 
three  times  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  are 
all  despatched  in  little  over  a  hundred  pages 
of  the  first  volume,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  whole  of  the  second,  is  then  devoted  to 
his  brief  but  brilliantly  successful  Indian  ad- 
ministration. On  this  subject  Dr.  Hunter 
only  confirms  the  common  view.  Public 
opinion,  long  before  the  Viceroy's  assassina- 
tion, Had  come  to  be  unanimous  in  applaud- 
ing the  wise  and  vigorous  policy  of  Earl 
Mayo.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  showed  his  know- 
ledge of  men  to  more  advantage  than  when 
he  selected  the  comparatively  unknown  Irish 
Chief  Secretary  to  succeed  Lord  Lawrence. 
The  clamour  which  at  first  greeted  the  ap- 
pointment subsided  under  the  influence  of 
the  strong  good  sense,  administrative  capacity, 
and  wide  knowledge  of  men,  manifested  in 
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his  Indian  policy.  The  tangled  skein  of  Indi- 
an finance  was  unravelled,  surpluses  took  the 
place  of  deficits,  in  military  matters  a  sound 
discretion  was  practised  which  brought  a 
maximum  of  efficiency  out  of  the  resources 
at  the  Viceroy's  disposal,  and  his  foreign 
policy  was  distinguished  by  the  same  sound- 
ness and  sagacity,  and  by  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  plan  and  purpose  for  which 
even  his  friends  were  scarcely  prepared. 
The  predominating  impression  which  Dr. 
Hunter's  narrative  produces,  however,  is 
that  in  Lord  Mayo  England  had  a  statesman 
who,  as  few  other  public  men  have  done,  ex- 
hibited a  harmonious  blending  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  wholly 
healthy  man.  Manliness  was  above  all  others 
his  characteristic,  and  the  strength  and  vigour 
which  that  enabled  him  to  display  in  his  pub- 
lic work  was  mingled  in  private  with  a  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  an  unaffected  mod- 
esty of  bearing  which  endeared  htm  to  all. 
Mr.  Fitzjatnes  Stephen,  in  a  long  letter  to  Dr. 
Hunter  on  the  Indian  legislation  of  Lord 
Mayo,  printed  in  the  second  volume,  sums  up 
his  character  in  the  following  pregnant  sen- 
tence: 'I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  making 
people  understand  how  good  and  kind,  how 
wise  and  honest  and  brave  he  was,  and  what 
freshness,  vigour,  and  flexibility  of  mind  he 
brought  to  hear  upon  a  vast  number  of  new 
and  difficult  subjects.'  Dr.  Hunter  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this,  and,  though  by  dint  of 
numerous  repetitions,  he  has  helped  to  con- 
firm the  .general  opinion  in  favour  of  the  la- 
mented Viceroy  as  one  whose  name  England 
will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Benjamin  Babert  Haydon :  Correspondence  and 
Table-  Talk.  With  a  Memoir.  By  his  Son, 
Frederic  Wohdbwokth  Haydon.  With 
facsimile  Illustrations  from  his  Journals. 
Two  Vols.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
This  work  is  one  of  special,  almost  unique, 
interest.  It  presents  us  with  many  letters 
from  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats,  Canova, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Barrett-Brown- 
ing, and  others  equally  distinguished ;  let- 
ters, too,  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  familiar 
and  characteristic  in  a  high  degree.  But, 
and  above,  it  invites  us  at  once  to  study 
e  genius  and  to  witness  a  tragedy.  Hay- 
don  had  the  faculty  of  drawing  others  round 
him,  of  calling  forth  their  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration and  service,  and  yet  he  aa  cer- 
tainly infected  his  best  friends  with  a  doubt 
of  his  capacity  to  bear  himself  sensibly  in  the 
midst  of  practical  affairs.  Even  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  a  true  friend  and  believer  in  his  ge- 
nius, often  finds  himself  implicated  and  awk- 
wardly circumstanced,  and  is  constantly  utter- 
ing significant  words  that  may  be  construed 
as  warnings;  begging  him  now  to  continue 
a  little  longer  at  some  piece  of  uncongenial, 
money-yielding  work,  and  again  imploring 
him  to  refrain  from  rash,  intemperate,  and 
uncalled-for  attacks  on  others.  With  the 
Royal  Academy  Haydon  remained  at  feud, 
gratuitously  exposing  what  he  conceived  its 
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stupidities,  even  after  it  had  shown  its  will- 
ingness to  forget  the  past  by  exhibiting  one 
of  his  pictures.  Combined  with  impatience 
of  others'  views  in  matters  of  art,  and  unre- 
lieved acorn  for  timidity,  weakness,  or  shuf- 
fling, he  had  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  was 
almost  heroic  in  his  devotion  to  his  friends, 
as  witness  his  brotherly  care  for  Keats  and 
bis  filial  regard  for  Wordsworth.  But  he  was 
easily  moved  from  his  first  feeling  by  a  fresh 
set  of  circumstances,  as  seen  in  his  later  let- 
ters in  reference  to  poor  Leigh  II  tint,  where 
affection  has  almost  wholly  yielded  to  scorn 
for  the  weaknesses  of  the  man,  weaknesses 
which  would  have  been  easily  excused  had  he 
not  become  snccessful  and  famous.  One  trait 
in  Haydon  is  very  beautiful, — the  childlike 
simplicity  which  he  maintains  in  the  midst  of 
bis  early  success,  when  be  was  the  'rage,' 
when  the  'Jerusalem'  brought  dukes  and 
earls  to  his  rooms,  and  when  it  seemed  as 
though  he  was  to  outwit  the  Academy  and  to 
found  a  great  Bchool  of  historical  painting. 
Still  he  wrought  hard,  was  as  watchful  as 
ever  over  his  scheme  of  schools  of  design,  of 
which  he  was  the  originator;  and  when  the 
great  world  turned  away,  as  it  would  from 
any  other  '  show,'  he  went  on  patiently  for 
long  without  tacking  to  catch  a  fair  wind,  till 
neglect  came  upon  him  in  the  form  of  abso- 
lute want.  Even  then  he  bears  himself 
bravely.  Still,  considering  what  he  had  done 
for  high  art  in  England  during  t  nese  nineteen 
years,  the  number  of  distinguished  artists 
■who  had  studied  under  him — all  the  Land- 
seers  among  them — the  liberality  of  judgment 
he  bad  shown  in  directing  their  true  paths,  and 
the  great  works  he  had  put  forth,  how  sad  it 
is  to  read  these  extracts  from  his  diary: — 

'  Obliged  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  I  left  my 
room  with  no  coals  in  it,  and  no  money  to 
buy  any.'  

'Arose  in  the  greatest  distress;  prayed 
earnestly.' 

'Not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  Walked 
about  the  streets.  1  was  so  full  of  grief  I 
could  not  hare  concealed  it  at  home.' 

'Arose  in  an  agony  of  feeling  from  want,' 

'  In  the  greatest  distress.  Merciful  God ! 
that  Thou  should'st  permit  a  being  with 
thought  and  feeling  to  be  so  racked! ' 

He  was  repeatedly  in  prison  for  debt,  and 
thus  lost  season  after  season,  when  the 
light  was  good.  On  one  occasion  the  officer 
was  so  struck  with  him,  and  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  head  of  Lazarus,  that  he  could  not 
take  him  away,  and  accepted  his  promise  to 
come  at  a  given  time  to  the  attorney's.  Not 
a  hand  was  held  out  to  him,  but  for  years  he 
remained  sanguine  that  success  would  come, 
that  the  wave  of  fashion  would  turn  back 
and  enrich  him.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and 
after  unparalleled  suffering  he  died  by  his 
own  hand.  What  has  surprised  us  much  in 
carefully  reading  his  letters  and  table-talk  is 
the  shrewd  and  incisive  way  in  which,  not- 
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withstanding  his  impracticable  self-willed* 
nesa,  he  often  discovered  the  inner  secret  of  a 
man's  purpose.  This,  for  example,  is  remarka- 
bly decisive : — 

'  I  do  not  know  that  I  like  Algernon  Gre- 
ville's  brother  [the  late  Mr.  Charles  Greville] 
so  well  as  most  people.  He  is  a  fussy  man.  too 
fond  of  meddling,  and  affects  to  be  so  very 
diplomatic.  He  has  that  contemptible  ten- 
dency in  a  man  of  telling  little  womanish  tea- 
table  lies — as  George  II.  said  of  Lord  Chester- 
field— which  makes  mischief  in  families, 
D'Orsay  tells  me  Greville  keeps  a  regular 
dally  journal  of  everything  he  sees  and  hears. 
If  he  does,  God  help  his  friends,  for  if  he  re- 
cords as  he  talks,  he  will  put  down  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  neither  hears  nor  sees,  but 

His  son  h%s  done  this  work  well ;  with 
clearness,  insight,  and  instinct  for  interesting 
ana  and  anecdote;  and  if  he  charges  a  little 
too  decisively  sometimes,  we  can  easily  for- 
give it  for  the  filial  devotion  that  prompted 
the  warmth.  Haydon  is  now  before  the 
world  at  full  length;  and,  iu  spite  of  some 
self-will  and  impr&cticablencss,  lie  figures  as 
a  true  genius  and  high-souled  man,  a  faith- 
ful friend, — in  a  single  word,  a  poet  and 
patriot. 

Memoir*  of  the  Santont,  from  Prhate  Notes 
and  Document*.  1688-1847.  Edited  by 
Henri  Sanson,  late  Executioner  of  the 
Conrt  of  Justice  of  Paris.  Two  Vols.  Chatto 
and  Wind  us. 

This  is  a  family  monograph  that  is,  we  sup- 
pose, unique.  It  is  the  history,  by  the  laat  of 
his  race,  of  five  generations  of  public  execu- 
tioners nod  of  the  notable  executions  which 
they  performed.  ('Performed,'  however,  as 
applied  to  executions  is  a  word  as  wanting  in 
prccision'as  when  applied  to  funerals;  we  sadly 
want  a  word  for  both.)  Such  a  work  might 
easily  pass  into  a  recital  of  revolting  butcher- 
ies. The  editor,  however,  avoids  this  mis- 
take, and,  on  the  whole,  keeps  his  book  frou 
from  the  horrors  of  his  prpfession,  and  fills  it 
with  historical  and  personal  allusions,  which 
are  full  of  interest,  and  some  of  which  are 
not  without  value  to  the  historian.  The  ex- 
ception is  in  the  diary  of  Charles  Henri  San- 
son— the  great  Sanson — during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  One  does  fairly  sicken  at  the  terse 
matter-of-course  record  of  daily  executions, 
ranging  from  half-a-dozen  to  between  fifty 
and  sixty  at  once, — the  butchery  being  so 
uniform  that  the  diary  records  as  a  remarka- 
ble exception  a  solitary  execution  on  one  par- 
ticular day.  Now  and  then  details  are  given, 
as  when  the  King  and  the  Queen  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  Danton  and  his  companions,  Mad- 
ame Roland,  Charlotte  Cord  ay,  and  other  no 
tabilities  were  executed.  The  diaries  arc  ju- 
diciously compressed,  and  arc,  to  a  geat  de- 
gree, purged  of  what  is  revolting.  The  San- 
son family  waa  of  noble  descent,  and,  to  the 
last  of  the  executioners,  its  representatives 
were  men  of  culture  and  kindly  feeling.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  established  at 
Abbeville,  '  belonging  to  the  high  and  rich 
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bourgeoisie.'  'Nicolas  Sanson,  in  the  seven- 
teeth  century,  was  a  very  em  bent  geogra- 
pher, of  European  fame.  In  1688,  when 
Louis  XIII.  was  at  Abbeville,  he  honoured  the 
geographer  by  becoming  his  guest.  The  first 
of  the  profession  to  which  this  singular  book 
is  dedicated  was  Charles  Sanson,  bom  in  1035. 
He  was  in  the  army  ;  fell  from  his  horse 
when  quartered  at  Dieppe,  and  was  carried 
into  a  house  outside  the  walls,  where  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  Marguerite,  the  daughter 
of  his  host.  He  so  far  committed  himself  be- 
fore he  knew  his  host's  occupation  that  ulti- 
mately he  had  to  marry  the  girl,  and,  as  a 
condition,  to  accept  the  father's  profession  of 
executioner.  A  singular  autobiographical 
record,  apparently  genuine,  tells  the  details. 
It  became  a  kind  of  social  necessity  that  the 
son  should  take  up  the  profession  of  the  fa- 
ther. The  last  of  the  race,  the  editor  of 
these  memoirs,  was  dismissed  in  1847,  and 
happily  had  no  son.  He  has  since,  he  tells 
us,  lived  in  retirement  under  an  assumed 
name.  We  cannot  quote  any  of  the  interest- 
ing details  of  the  book,  which  is  largely  a 
romance  of  great  criminals  ;  biographical 
sketches  being  given  where  either  the  social 
position,  the  political  actions,  or  the  roman- 
tic adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  executioner's 
axe  justified  it.  When  one  thinks  of  the  his- 
torical personages  who  in  France  have  suf- 
fered during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  great 
interest  of  these  records  may  be  imagined. 
One  thing  that  impresses  us  is  the  brutality 
of  many  of  the  punishments  inflicted — of  the 
diabolical  tortures  to  extort  confession,  and 
of  the  still  more  diabolical  ingenuities  by 
which,  with  the  cord,  the  axe,  the  sword,  the 
faggot,  or  on  the  wheel,  men  were  done  to 
death.  No  savage  tribe  could  surpass  in 
atrocity  the  legal  punishments  of  the  first  na- 
tion in  Europe  until  the  guillotine  was  in- 
vented. Its  humane  projector,  for  it  was  not 
really  invented  by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  was  impelled  by  the  most  compassion- 
ate of  feeings  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  of  all  instruments  of  capital  punishment 
it  is  the  most  merciful.  Interesting  details 
of  the  invention  are  here  given.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Charles  Henri  Sanson  was  sum- 
moned to  aid  in  the  exhibition  of  the  new  in- 
vention to  Louis  XVI.,  who  suggested  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  knife.  The  next 
time  they  met  was  on  the  scaffold,  when  Louis 
was  its  victim.  Wo  can  hardly  say  that 
a  book  on  such  a  subject  is  lively  reading,  but 
it  is  marvellously  divested  of  what  might 
seem  necessary  horrors,  and  is  full  of  interest- 
ing and  important  information  which  appa- 
rently may  be  substantially  relied  upon. 
Goktiie  and  Corona  SchrOter. 
Vor  Hundert  Jahren.  MittheUungen  flW 
Weimar,  Goetlie  und  Corvna  Sehrdter  aut 
don  Tagen,  der  Genie-Period*.  Fatgabe  sur 
BSkvXarfeier  ton,  Goethe'i  Einttritt  in  Wei- 
mar, 7  Nov.  1772.  Von  Robert  Kkil. 
Zwei  Ba'ude.  Leipsig:  Verlag  von  Veit 
I  &  Co.  1875. 
These  two  volumes  are  intended  to  com- 
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memorate  the  opening  of  Goethe's  life  in 
Weimar,  the  centenary  of  which  was  on  the 
7th  November  last.  Howcrcr  we  may  de- 
precate the  extremes  to  which  the  Germans 
carry  the  fashion  of  centenary  observances, 
which  they  no  longer  confine  to  commemo- 
rating the  birth  and  death  of  their  great  men, 
but  seek,  through  them,  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  the  different  epochs  of  their  lives 
as  welt,  we  need  not  be  too  critical  of  an  im- 
pulse which  has  given  us  these  two  pleasant 
little  volumes.  Yet  the  impression  their  pe- 
rusal leaves  on  the  reader  is  by  no  means  one 
of  increased  respect  or  admiration  for  Ger- 
many's  greatest  poet.  They  tell  the  story  of 
a  love,  faithful  and  tender  through  many 
years,  but  too  fitful  to  last  in  the  case  of 
Goethe,  and  which  at  length,  in  the  case  of 
Corona,  was  mellowed  into  feelings  of  tender 
friendship  before  her  death.  It'is  impossible 
to  retain  the  old  veneration  for  Goethe  when 
we  see  him  professing  equally  passionate  de- 
votion at  the  same  time  to  the  Frau  von  Stein 
and  Corona  SchrOter.  This  is  the  revelation 
made  to  us  here,  given  in  Goethe's  own  writ- 
ing ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  a 
time  he  had  a  genuine  passion  for  the  gifted 
and  lovely  musician  who  realised  the  ideals 
of  some  of  his  most  famous  characters,  and, 
during  the  early  years  in  Weimar,  occupied 
so  large  a  space  in  his  thoughts  and  life.  In 
the  first  of  the  two  volumes  we  have  a  copy, 
printed  here  entire  for  the  first  time,  of  Goe- 
the's diary  from  the  year  1776  to  1782.  It  is 
a  valuable  document  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  Goethe's  Weimar  career  and  on  his  char- 
acter. Not  that  there  is  anything  really  new, 
but  there  are  many  illustrations  of  Goethe's 
familiar  characteristics — his  untiring  indus- 
try, great  laboriousness,  the  width  and  variety 
of  the  interests  which  occupied  him,  and  the 
spirit  iu  which  he  did  his  work  in  those  early 
years.  What  is  new  is  the  information  re- 
garding the  poet's  relations  to  Corona,  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  and  power  of 
the  passion  for  the  intellectual  artist,  the  first 
German  Iphigenia,  and  one  of  the  moat 
attractive  of  German  singers,  who  is  closely 
associated  with  German  poetry  and  German 
art.  And  as  Goethe  fled  from  his  own 
passion,  and  after  his  journey  to  Italy  had 
succeeded  in  obliterating  her  image  from  his 
heart,  so  that  he  was  able  to  think  and  speak 
of  her  with  indifference  and  coldness,  we 
have  a  fresh    illustration  of    the    sensnous 


the  word  of  command. 
The  second  volume  is  wholly  devoted  to 
Corona,  and  tells  the  tale  of  her  public  and 

frivate  life  in  a  fresh  and  agreeable  fashion. 
t  is  a  narrative  interesting  on  its  own 
account ;  but  of  course  a  more  vivid  interest 
attaches  to  the  parts  illustrating  the  Weimar 
life  and  the  relations  of  Corona  with  Goethe. 
All  the  world  knows  the  exalted  selfishness 
of  the  great  poet,  and  the  disclosures  of  these 
volumes  bring  it  into  more  vivid  relief  than 
ever.  It  was  an  odd  idea  to  glorify  the 
opening  period  of  his  public  career  by  the 
publication  of  such  a  record  ;  but  to  the  Ger- 
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mans,  Goethe  is  so  much  of  a  god,  that'  his 
very  imperfections  are  dear  to  them.  The 
fate  of  Corona  may  not  have  been  so  sad  as 
that  of  Frederics  of  Esenhelm,  who  loved 
the  poet  more  after  his  desertion  of  her,  and 
devoted  herself  to  perpetual  worship  of  her 
ideal,  because  '  the  heart  that  had  once  loved 
Goethe  must  love  none  other;'  but  the  story 
does  not  assuredly  increase  the  respect 
feel  for  the  great  poet. 

Life  of  Robert  Gray,  Biehop  of  Cape  Town 
and  Metropolitan  of  South  Jfrica.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gray,  M.A. 
Two  Vols.     Riving' 

This  work,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  is  another 
instance  of  the  small  object  held  close  to  the 
eye,  shutting  out  the  whole  world.  The 
writer,  very  nearly  related,  idolises  Bishop 
Gray,  speaks  of  him  as  perfect,  as  '  the  great- 
est bishop  of  recent  times,' — and  we  all  know 
what  that  implies,  utter  incompetence  to 
be  truthful,  because  unable  to  discriminate. 
To  paint  all  in  white  is  as  ruinous  as  to  paint 
all  in  black  ;  either  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
face soon  wearies  the  eye.  Bishop  Gray  had 
abilities,  and  many  good  qualities — he  saw 
clearly  in  some  directions,  and  was  true  to 
what  he  believed;  but  he  allowed  his  Church 
to'think  for  him,  and  held  that  she  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  truth.  Ho  was  pious,  earnest, 
most  assiduous  in  practical  work;  deeply 
concerned  for  others;  but  he  would  see  only 
one  way  of  redemption  for  them — by  the 
communion-table  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  bis  High  Church  ism  led  him  to  great 
excesses  ;  he  would  have  subdued  the  State 
to  the  Church,  and  he  had  enough  of  the 
bigot  in  him  to  have  persecuted  for  conscience' 
sake,  though,  perhaps,  he  would  himself  have 
willingly  suffered  had  need  been.  His 
name  is  so  associated  with  that  of  Bishop 
Cotenso  that  in  future  it  is  likely,  if  remem- 
bered at  all,  to  be  so  chiefly  in  that  relation, 
and,  unfortunately,  he  shows  but  poorly  in  it, 
as  a  self-sufficient  hater  of  heretics.  His 
narrowness  and  his  spite  everywhere  appear; 
his  biographer,  apparently,  fancying  that  his 
zeal,  too  often  without  knowlege,  may  he 
mistaken  for  humility  and  devotion.  He 
does  not  mince  his  words  either ;  and  in  tha^ 
many  controversies  into  which  he  thrus™ 
himself,  his  cause  did  not  lose  by  reserve  in 
the  use  of  plain,  and  sometimes  even  offensive, 
terms.  Such  words  as  'infidel,'  'heretic,' 
'unbeliever,'  'impertinent  intermeddler,'  are 
not  seldom  resorted  to.  He  says  at  one 
place  of  tbe  Privy  Council  that  '  in  that  body 
all  the  enmity  of  the  world  against  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  gathered  up  and  em- 
bodied;' which  is  a  very  odd  position  for 
such  a  one  to  take,  seeing  that  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  only  intelligible  theory  of  a 
State  Church,  is  but  a  section  of  the  said 
State  Church ;  that  is,  a  section  of  the  nation, 
administering  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  But 
even  while  he  spoke  thus  of  tbe  Privy  Coun- 
cil, he  summarily  used  the  word 'Dissenter' 
as  a  term  of  contempt,  which  shows  that  a  cer- 
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tain  kind  of  consistency  did  not  find  favour 
in  his  eyes.  We  respect  the  earnestness  of 
the  man,  but  do  not  like  his  spirit.  Some- 
thing, however,  may  be  owing  to  the  style 
of  his  biographer,  which  is  most  inapt. 
Detail  crowded  on  detail,  and  what  might 
have  been  readable  and  interesting,  if  con- 
densed into  due  proportion,  is  simply  tedious 
and  burdensome.  Save  to  a  section  of  High 
Church  people  we  cannot  recommend  it  as  a 
model  or  readable  biography. 
Life  and  Spittle*  of  St.  Paul.     By  Thomas 

Lewin,  Esq.,M.A.,  F.8.A.    Third  Edition. 

Two  Vols.    George  Bell  and  Sons. 

It  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Lewin'a 
work,  upon  which  he  tells  us  he  had  bestowed 
tbe  labour  of  forty  years,  that  almost  simulta- 
neously with  its  publication  the  'Life  of  Paul,* 
by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  appeared.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  the  two  works  should 
be  judged  comparatively,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  verdict,  both  of  scholars  and 
of  general  readers,  was  in  favour  of  the  latter 
work.  Mr.  Lewin  is  a  writer  of  excellent 
scholarship  and  unwearying  painstaking,  but 
he  lacks  the  picturesque  power,  the  vinida.  vie 
animi  of  his  competitors  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
to  this  both  added  a  scholarship  of  a  very 
high  kind,  their  great  work  found  very  much 
favour  and  rapidly  passed  through  several 
editions.  Characteristically  enough,-  Mr. 
Lewin  was  only  stimulated  to  endeavours  to 
make  his  work  in  all  material  respects  equal  to 
its  rival,  and  in  all  other  practical  ways  to  im- 
prove it.  This  sumptuous  edition,  profusely 
illustrated,  is  the  result;  and  it  is  something 
that  such  has  been  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lcw- 
iu's  work  that  it  has  reached  a  third  edition, 
We  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  its 
comparative  merits,  we  can  only  speak  of  two 
or  three  general  characteristics.  And,  first, 
in  common  with  the  work  of  Messrs.  Cony- 
bcaro  and  Howson.  it  seems  to  us  greatly  to 
overlay  its  subject  with  incidental  matter. 
The  fashion  of  our  day  to  build  pyramids  for 
memorials  is  somewhat  appalling.  Every 
allusion  is  made  matter  of  a  substantive  dis- 
cussion or  of  a  pictoral  illustration.  Thus 
Paul  must  have  passed  the  burial-ground  of 
Corinth;  in  it  the  famous  courtesan  Liiis  was 
buried,— a  sufficient  reason  for  one  engraving 
of  her  portrait  and  another  of  her  tomb; 
just  as  Professor  Masson  is  enshrining  Milton 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Commonweal h.  so 
Paul  is  enshrined  in  the  entire  civilisation  of 
his  day.  The  sense  of  proportion  is  lost  ; 
instead  of  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
man  himself,  he  is  mode  a  lay  figure  for  all 
the  clothes  that  con  be  hung  upon  him.  These 
Lives  are  dictionaries  of  Biblical  matters, 
re  think,  both  an  artistic  and  a  popu- 
lar mistake. 

Mr.  Lewin  has  simply  brought  together 
all  the  material  concerning  Paul  and  his 
that  can  be  collected.  He  has  sub- 
mitted it  to  careful  critical  examination; 
investigated  every  question  to  its  last 
s,  and  has  therefore  provided  a  repertory 
of  information  about  Paul  which  will  he  rich 
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in  '  materials  for  all  students, — and  these 
illustrated  in  a  very  high  style  of  antiquarian 
research  and  of  art. 

Mr.  Lewln  is  an  authority  on  Biblical 
chronology,  as  his  '  Fasti  Bacri '  attests. 
With  this  he  has  in  this  work  taken  great 
pains,  and  in  this  field  he  is  very  strung. 
We  cannot,  however,  eulogise  the  narrative 
and  graphic  power  with  which  Mr.  Lewin 
writes.  He  is  always  intelligent,  but  he  is 
almost  always  dull.  He  never  glows  with 
enthusiasm  or  soars  in  imagination.  In  a 
plain,  business  kind  of  way  he  works  on  from 
beginning  to  end.  We  must,  therefore,  ac- 
cept Mr.  Lewin's  work  as  a  storehouse  of 
materials  rather  than  as  a  historical  pic- 
ture. As  such  it  is  of  great — we  might 
almost  say  unsurpassed— value.  But  the 
portraiture  and  age  of  Paul  have  to  be  de- 
lineated yet.  We  should  welcome  an  artist 
who  could  use.  as  simple  accessories,  the 
abundant  materials  collected  and  prepared, 
and  delineate  the  great  Apostle  as  he  really 
was,  the  great  central  figure  of  the  new 
religious  world  which  he  so  largely  created. 

My   Youth,   by   Sea    and    Land,   from    1809 
to  1B16.     By  Citari.es  Loftub,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards.     Two  Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 
We  have  not  often  met  with  a  more  inter- 
esting record  than  this.     Mr.  Loftus  entered 
as  a  lad  as  midshipman  on  board  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  and  saw  naval  service  from 
1800  to  the  close  of  the  great  war.    He  was 

E resent  at  the  burning  of  the  French  fleet  by 
ord  Cochrane  in  the  Basque  Roads;  at  the 
miserable  Walcheren  enterprise;  at  Lisbon, 
where  he  got  leave  of  absence  and  visited  his 
brother,  who  was  in  Wellington's  army.  He 
once  or  twico  dined  with  the  Great  Duke, 
and  had  the  distinction  of  bespattering  him 
with  mud  in  a  hunting  expedition.  He 
cruised  a  long  time  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  of  course,  saw  a  good  deal  of  active  ser- 
vice. He  afterwards  served  in  the  North 
Sea;  then  was  ordered  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  wa.  he  took  part  in  several  engage- 
ments with  American  ships.  After  a  short 
stay  on  land,  where,  with  his  usual  luck,  he 
met  with  various  sporting  adventures,  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, and  attended  him  at  St.  James's.  He 
had  a  dangerous  fall  from  the  rigging  to  the 
quarter-deck,  which  led  to  his  relinquishing 
the  sea  and  getting  a  commission  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.  Ultimately  his  illness  resulted 
in  total  blindness,  in  1849.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  modesty  and  good  taste  of  these  re- 
collections, and,  as  they  relate  to  the  most 
stirring  times  of  our  history,  they  are  full  of 
interesting  incident  and  exciting  adventure. 
Captain  Maryatt's  sea  stories  scarcely  surpass 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Hobieh.  By  Two  of  his 
Fellow-Labourers.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  J.  G.  Halliday.  See- 
ley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 


Herr  Hebich  was  a  missionary  in  Southern 
India,  sent  out  by  the  Basle  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, and  for  twenty-five  years  did  faithful  and 
useful  service.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  de- 
votedness  and  faith- — literally  '  in  season  and 
out  of  season '  seeking  to  make  men  know 
and  love  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  somewhat 
eccentric  and  independent,  and  occasionally 
not  wise  in  judgment ;  but  few  men  have 
been  more  fearless  and  indomitable  or  self- 
sacrificing.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  an 
amazing  influence  over  the  natives,  and  to 
have  left  behind  him  a  venerated  name.  The 
memoir  is  somewhat  prolix  in  its  details,  but 
it  is  a  stimulating  record  of  what  a  man, 
thoroughly  devoted,  may  do.  Colonel  Halli- 
day, who  knew  Hebich,  has  been  moved  by 
his  admiration  of  him  to  give  us  his  memoir 
in  an  English  translation.  He  merits  hearty 
thanks,  for  the  seeds  of  great  inspiration  are 


Mr.  Taylor  did  a  work,  in  some  respects,  re- 
sembling that  of  Hebich,  the  characteristic 
difference  between  the  two  men  being  that  of 
the  energetic  American  revivalist  and  of 
the  energetic  German  pietist.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
a  man  of  masculine  thought  as  well  as  of  vig- 
orous bond.  He  is  great  in  revivals,  and -be 
details  results  of  bis  labours,  which  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  Mr.  Moody  in  England. 
Ernst  Riettchtl,  the  Sculptor,  and  the  Lettons 

of  hie  Life :   an  Auto/biography  and  Memoir. 

By    And  he  as    Oppermann.       Translated 

from    the    German    by  Mrs.    J.   Sturoe. 

Hodder  and  Stonghton. 

This  memorial  of  Rietschel,  of  whom,  al- 
though he  attained  great  eminence  as  an  art- 
ist, but  little  is  known  in  this  country,  is 
characterised  by  much  intellectual  and  moral 
beauty.  In  addition  to  the  German  sentiment 
which  suffuses  it,  and  which  has  a  great  charm 
for  us,  Rietschel,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his 
autobiography,  was  a  man  of  beautiful  soul. 
His  early  poverty  and  aspirations,  his  filial 
tenderness,  and  his  feelings  on  entering  upon 
his  career,  his  relations  to  Kauch — his  master, 
his  artistic  successes,  and  his  notices  of  his 
^brother  artists,  are  told  with  exquisite  eim- 
■plicity  and  beauty.  We  do  not  carejso  mtich 
for  Herr  Oppermann's  continuation.  The  book 
has  charmed  us  very  much. 
Itaae  Watti:  hi*  Life  and  Writing*;  hUHome* 

and  Ifriendt.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

Mr.  Hood  has  compiled  his  life  of  Watts 
with  great  care,  and  written  it  in  a  style  that 
is  bright,  vivacious,  and  interesting.  He  has 
mixed  together  narrative,  anecdote,  quotation, 
and  criticism  in  a  very  skilful  way,  and  out 
of  a  fulness  of  various  knowledge,  which  few 
possess  in  equal  degree.  As  he  justly  says, 
fresh  records  of  honoured  men  are  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  The  best  biographies 
wear  out.  At  any  rate,  men  of  the  past  need 
to  be  etimated  in  their  relation  to  the 
present ;  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  especially. 
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Mr.  Hood  has  done  this  service  for  Watts 
very  lovingly  and  very  successfully.  We  can 
commend  this  biography  much  more  heartily 
than  we  could  some  things  that  Mr.  Hood  has 
written.  We  have  read  it  with  much  interest. 
It  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  relation  to  the 
manifold  gifts  and  works  of  our  great 
h'ymnologist,  whose  comparative  claims  to 
stand  first  among  English  singers  of  the 
sanctuary  are  strongly,  out  we  think  i 
folly,  urged.     Our  chief  qualification 


that,  and  that  he  is  apparently  ashamed  of 
his  own  name,  which  does  not  appear  on  the 

title-page. 

A  Fine  Old  English  Oentleman.     Exemplified 
in  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood.     A  Biographical  Study.     By  fa- 
Liui  Da  vies.  Author  of  the  '  Pilgrimage 
of  the  Tiber,'  &c.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Lord  Collingwood's  character  abundantly 
justified  the  designation  which  the  title  of 
Mr.  Davies'a  book  gives  to  him,  and,   as  ex- 
hibited here,  it  is  really  grand  in  its  beauti- 
ful simplicity,  unselfishness,  and  bravery  of 
the  highest  moral  order.     We  do  not,  how- 
ever, much  like  Mr.  Davies'a  treatment.     H> 
tells  us  that  it  is  not  a  biography ;  but  neither 
is  it  what  he  calls  it — a  '  study,1  that  is  in  the 
artistic  or  judicial  sense  of  the  term.    It  is 
more  like  a  funeral  sermon  than  anything  else, 
with  its   extended  '  uses '  and  fervent  pane- 
gyric ;  criticism  gives  place  to  commendation 
throughout.    We  quite  agree  with  Mn  Davies 
in  his  estimate  and  admiration  of  the  man, 
but  we  wish  that  he  had  embodied  it  in  a 
higher  historical  and  critical  form. 
Document!  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Emanuel  Sieedenborg.  Collected,  Translated, 
and    Annotated   by   R.   L.    Tafei.,    A.M., 
Ph.D.     Vol.  I.     Swedenborg  Society. 
Sieedenborg  Studies.     By  Ricuabd  M'Cullt. 
James  Spiers. 

English  Swedenborgians  are  certainly  Inde- 
fatigable in  their  use  of  the  press — their 
propaganda  indeed  has  from  the  first  taken  a 
literary  form,  and  in  this  they  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  They  subject  their  dogmas  to  the 
most  severe  of  all  intellectual  tests.  There 
is  moreover  in  Swedenborg  such  a  singular 
combination  of  intellectual  power,  scientific 
acquirement,  spiritual  moonshine,  or  inspired 
lunacy,  that  his  writings  are  interesting  to 
cultured  minds,  notwithstanding  hie  hallu- 
cinations. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  documents  which 
illustrate  both  the  biographical  history  of 
Swedenborg  himself  and  the  general  history 
of  his  time.  These  are  classified.  First, 
under  the  head  '  General  Biographical 
Notices.'  we  have  accounts  of  Swedenborg 
from  various  letters  and  memoirs.  Under  the 
head  '  Swedenlxirg's  Ancestry,'  Ac.  we  have 
a  series  of  documents,  including  twenty 
letters  of  Bishop  Swedborg,  with  extracts 
from  Ilia  autobiography,  all  bearing  upon 
vol.  uni  B— 7 
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Swede nb org' s  family.  Another  section  con" 
sists  of  about  a  hundred  letters  selected  from 
Swedenborg's  correspondence  for  forty  years ; 
another  of  documents  concerning  his  private 

Croperty ;  another  of  documents  concerning 
is  official  life  in  the  College  of  Mines  for 
thirty  years ;  another  of  his  public  life  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Nobles  ;  another  of 
documents  concerning  him  as  a  man  of 
science.  An  appendix  of  nearly  150  pages 
gives  ns  biographical  notices  of  as  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  Altogether  the  volume 
is  one  of  curious  interest.  Its  hero-worship 
notwithstanding,  much  might  be  culled  from 

Mr.  M'Cnlly'a  '  Swedenborg  Studies '  con- 
sists of  a  dozen  miscellaneous  chapters,  some 
of  them  only  remotely  collected  With  Sweden- 
borg, e.g.,  Mary  Magdalene ;  the  Christ  hood  of 
the  one  God  our  Father  ;  Hettie  Barclay ; 
Primitive  Quakerism;  Emerson;  &c,  most 
of  which  are  reprinted  from  the  '  Intellectual 
Repository.'  They  are  criticisms  very  fairly 
written  by  an  ardent  disciple. 

The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  ;  containing 
the  Description  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of 
Man,  the  Deluge,  the  Totter  of  Babel,  the 
Timet  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Nimrod;  Baby- 
lonian Fable*,  and  Legends  of  the  Goth; 
from  the  Cuneiform  Inscription*.  By 
George  Smith.  With  B lustrations.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Smith's  researches  are  producing  such 
rapid  and  brilliant  results  that  this  second 
volume  follows  the  '  Assyrian  Discoveries ' 
within  a  few  months.  We  can  hardly  exag- 
gerate the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
opening  chapters  of  these  new  arc  I  iieo  logical 
records.  As  is  known,  arrowhead  tablets 
have  been  accumulating  in  the  British 
Museum  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Layard's  first 
discoveries,— Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  others 
having  added  largely  to  those  brought  home 
by  Mr.  Layard.  Mr.  George  Smith,  sent  out 
by  the  'Daily  Telegraph,'  and  sanctioned 
and  aided  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  added  invaluable  literary  trea- 
sures. The  gradual  decipherment  of  the  in- 
scriptions has  followed  their  acquisition. 
Mr,  Smith  is  placed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son at  the  head  of  Assyrian  scholars.  He 
knows,  therefore,  how  to  find  as  well  as  how 
to  interpret.  He  is,  as  our  readers  may  be 
aware,  now  prosecuting  a  new  expedition  of 
discovery  among  the  debris  and  unexplored 
parts  of  the  magnificent  library  of  nearly 
80,000  tablets,  collected  by  Assurbanipal  in 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  Assurbani- 
pal was  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib.  He  was 
the  voluptuous  Sardsnapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
but  seems  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of 
literature.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  the 
library  at  Nineveh,  which  was  the  work 
of  Assnr-nazir-pal,  who  built  Babylon ;  but 
he  collected  its  chief  treasures.  He  seems  to 
have  brought  together  from  every  quarter  all 
the  tablets  that  he  could  procure  relating  to 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  older 
monarchy  of  Babylon ;  and  where  he  could 
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not  acquire  originals  he  bad  copies  nude. 
The  library  was  lodged  in  the  palace  at  Nine- 
veh, now  the  Mound  of  Konyunik — opposite 
Mosul— and  its  ruins  have  been  explored  by 
Mr,  Smith,  who  has  brought  many  of  its  treas- 
ures to  England,  and  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  on  his  way  to  acquire  more.  There 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  clear  demonstra- 
tion that  some  of  the  transcripts  made  by 
Assurbanipal  were  made  from  originals  as  old 
as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centuries  before 
Christ — as  old  that  is  to  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
so  that  we  are  obtaining  access  to  the  oldest 
known  literature  of  the  world— and  are  able 
to  read  myths,  legends,  poems,  histories,  and 
laws  written  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarclis. 

It  is,  we  say,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  records  in  their  bearing 
upon  history,  comparative  mythology,  eth- 
nology, and  the  historical  character  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Unfortunately  the  tablets 
of  Assurbampal's  library  suffered  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  are  much  broken 
nnd  mutilated.  The  translations  that  Mr. 
Smith  gives  are,  with  few  exceptions,  frag- 
ments, often  without  any  coherence,  but  he 
has  already  effected  some  wonderful  restora- 
tions, and  is  not  without  hope  that  many 
of  the  tablets  may  be  completed  from  ss  yet 
undcciphered  fragments  already  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  from  fresh  treasures  to  be 
brought  home.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  entire  civilised  world  has  an  interest 
in  the  result. 

Mr.  Smith's  renderings  are  consequently 
tentative.  With  the  candour  and  the  careful- 
ness of  a  true  scholar  he  propounds  many  of 
them  as  such,  and  corrects  the  interpretations 
of  bis  former  volume  by  revised  readings, 
which  enlarged  reconstructions  through  the 
discovery  of  fresh  fragments  have  enabled. 

The  result  is  of  intensest  interest  to  Bibli- 
cal students.  Legends  of  tbe  creation  and 
the  fall,  of  tbe  flood,  and  of  the  builders 
of  Babel — and,  above  all,  the  legend  of  Istu- 
bor,  or  Nimrod,  have  already  been  discovered. 
some  of  them  full  of  details  which  leave  no 
doubt  about  their  reference  to  the  identical 
events  recorded  in  Genesis.  If  these  tablets 
should,  .by  any  happy  find  of  Mr.  Smith  or 
others,  ever  be  restored  to  their  completeness, 
we  shall  have  a  contemporary  literature  of 
the  times  of  the  Patriarchs  from  the  literary 
centre  and  capital  of  the  old  world  with 
which  to  compare  the  history  of  Moses. 
Years,  perhaps  generations,  of  archaeological 
and  historic  criticisms  are  clearly  before  us  in 
this  particular  field.  W«  cannot,'  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Smith,  go  into  any  details  of  these 
legends,  nor  into  any  exact  computation  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  Scripture  history; 
indeed,  discovery  and  interpretation  have  not 
yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  any  certain 
judgments.  Closing  a  chapter  on  the  tenta- 
tive results,  Mr.  Smith  justly  and  modestly 
says,  'There  con  be  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
ject of  further  search  and  discovery  will  not 
slumber,  and  all  that  I  have  here  written  will 
one  day  be  superseded  by  newer  texts  and 
fuller  and  more  perfect  light.'    Indeed,  once 


and  again  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  scrupulousness 
of  a  true  scholar,  administers  rebukes  to  rash 
interpreters,  such  as  Bishop  Colenso,  who, 
from  very  imperfect  data.  leap  to  hasty 
generalisations.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
deciphered  to  set  the  dignity  and  rationalncss 
of  the  Bible  histories  in  a  very  advantageous 
light. 

We  should  add  that  the  legends  of  extra 
Biblical  character,  deciphered  in  part  by  Mr. 
Smith,  are  of  intensest  interest  to  compara- 
tive mythology  and  folk-lore. 

Clearly  a  distinct  step  has  been  taken  in 
Biblical  illustrations,  compared  with  which 
the  interest  of  almost  every  other  is  subordi- 
nate. To  be  thus  introduced  to  Babylonian 
literature  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  thought  and  life  from 
which  the  literature  and  religions  of  the 
Semitic  races  have  sprung,  is  a  discovery  of 
intensest  literary,  scientific,  and  theological 
interest.  We  con  only  hope  that  Mr.  Smith's 
researches  will  be  successful  in  completing  the 
tablets,  of  which  he  has  here  deciphered  the 
fragments,  so  that  their  clear  and  indubitable 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  both  the  sacred 
records  and  the  problems  of  early  history. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Smith  is  connecting  Ids  name 
imperishably  with  the  greatest  archaeological 
achievements  of  our  generation. 

Tao  Trips  to  Qorilla  Land  and  the  Cntaraet* 
of  the  Congo.  By  RicrtARd  F.  Bcrtok. 
Two  Vols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
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Captain  Burton's  volumes  e 
a  languid  interest.  It  is  not  easy  to  warm 
over  again  cold  meat,  and  Captain  Burton  has 
not  very  successfully  resuscitated  the  enthu- 
siasm and  freshness  of  Ids  ten-year-old  diary. 
That  it  has  been  kept  in  his  desk  for  that 
period  is  a  presumption  against  any  very 
special  interest  attaching  to  tbe  journeys  that 
it  records.  Accordingly  we  find  ourselves 
incontinently  skipping  page  after  page  of 
monotonous  details,  and — must  we  say  it  1 — 
some  chapters  of  material  suspiciously  like 
padding.  Captain  Burton  was  on  ground 
comparatively  familiar ;  he  hod  no  adven- 
tures; the  Gaboon  and  the  Congo  have*  been 
repeatedly  visited ;  both  were  the  common 
resorts  of  slave-traders,  and  are  settlements  of 
Portuguese  and  French  traders.  Captain 
Burton's  volumes,  therefore,  are  valuable 
simply  for  ethnological  and  geographical 
verifications,  as  being  the  records  of  observa- 
tions by  an  acute  and  experienced  African 
traveller.  He  verified  some  of  M.  du  Cbaillu's 
statements  about  the  gorilla  and  the  gorilla 
country,  and  he  points  out  the  exaggerated, 
not  to  say  imaginative,  character  of  others  ; 
but  he  does  not  in  any  way  modify  the  general 
verdict  which  the  intuitive  judgment  of  du 
Chaillu's  readers,  and  subsequent  information, 
has  pronounced  upon  his  book.  We  do  not 
exactly  like  the  tone  of  Captain  Burton's 
book.  lie  loses  no  opportunity  of  sensuous 
allusion,  and  is  altogether  destitute  of  the 
high  tone  of  either  appreciation  or  hopeful- 
ness which  an  English  gentleman,  not  to  say 
a  Christian,  should  evince  when  speaking  of 
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races  bo  abject  as  the  Fans.  He  thinks  much 
of  the  denunciation  of  slavery  by  Englishmen 
i  sickly  sentiment ;  but  inasmuch  as  any 
return  to  slavery  is  impossible,  he  advocates 
a  system  of  negro  emigration,  which  he  thinks 
is  now  becoming  possible.  He  has  nothing, 
better  to  say  about  missionaries  than  to  fill 
9  chapter  with  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
of  Roman  Catholic  missions  on  the  Congo. 
He  is  emphatic  in  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween Dr.  Livingstone  the  traveller  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  the  missionary.  In  the  latter 
capacity  the  illustrious  crusader  against 
slavery  wins  only  a  sneer.  One  would  like, 
however,  to  test  the  sentiment  created  by  the 
missionary  by  comparison  with  that  created 
by  Captain  Burton.  We  know  the  enthusi- 
asm produced  by  the  single-minded,  phi- 
lanthropic, and  Christian  aims  of  the  one. 
We  cannot  conceive  either  enthusiasm  or 
elevation  from  a  traveller  whose  tone  rises  no 
higher  than  the  level  of  this  book.  Mr.  Win- 
wood  Reade  may  be  warthy  of  the  high 
commendation  which  Captain  Burton  bestows 
upon  him  for  his  'noble  candour'  in  pub- 
lishing the  'Martyrdom  of  Man.'  It  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  Captain  Burton's  senti- 
ment of  travel  that  he  can  thus  commend  one 
of  the  most  audacious,  not  to  say  ribald, 
atheistic  books  of  this  generation,  while  he 
has  only  a  sneer  for  the  Christian  philanthro- 
py of  Livingstone. 

Exploration*  in  Australia  ;  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Condition  of  Western  Auttralia.     By 
John  Forrest,  F.R.G.8.    Illustrations  by 
G.  F.  And  a  8.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Closely  following  upon  the  exciting  expedi- 
tion of  Colonel  Warburton  from  Adelaide  in 
Southern  Australia  to  the  Do  Grey  station  on 
the  Western  coast — a  journey  of  4000  miles, 
occupying    eighteen    months — come    these 
journals  of  three  important  journeys  of  ex- 
ploration  made  by  Mr.  Forrest,    The  first 
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i  from  Perth,  N.E.  and 

E..  and  was  undertaken  on  the  report  of  some 

ains  of  white  men,  to 


journey,  i 


natives  concerning 

discover,  if  possible,  |t  he  fate  of  Dr.  Leichart't 
expedition  in  1647,  a  journey  which  proved 
fruitless  save  in  the  additions  to  our  topo- 
graphical knowledge  which  it  made. 

The  second  journey,  in  1870,  was  more 
arduous.  Starting  from  Perth,  Mr.  Forrest, 
following  in  the  track  of  Mr.  Eyre  in  1840, 
traversed  the  entire  distance  to  Adelaide 
■long  the  shores  of  the  Great  Bight,  enduring 
ronsideAhle  hardships  and  perils — often  in 
extremity  for  want  of  water,  and  once  or 
twice  having  to  defend  the  party  from  attacks 
of  the  natives.  This  journey  contributed  very 
valuable  information  concerning  the  country. 

The  third  journey,  in  1874,  started  from 
ftcraldton,  a  few  miles  north  of  Perth,  and, 
taking  a  direction  N.E.  and  E.,  after  very 
arduous  experiences,  struck  the  telegraph  line 
a  little  above  the  Peak  Station. 

These  three  journeys  give  Mr.  Forrest  a 
high  place  among  Australian  explorers.  He 
does  little  more  than  reprint  his  journals — 
which  are  replete  with  that  kind  of  useful  in- 


formation which  will  constitute  the  data  for 
further  colonisation.  There  is  not  much  of 
adventure  to  interest  general  readers — there 
is  a  necessary  sameness  in  the  diurnal  records 
of  spinifex  and  thirst ;  but  Mr.  Forrest's 
experiences  are  noted  down  with  careful 
accuracy  and,  commendable  modesty.  A 
valuable  report  of  the  state  of  Western 
Australia,  by  Governor  Weld,  is  added,  and 
some  long  details  of  speeches,  &c,  at  public 
receptions,  which  might  have  been  spared. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  a  type  of  explorer  of  which 
we  may  be  proud,  and  his  Ixiok  contributes 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent  which  our  colonisation  has 
hitherto  only  fringed.  Conclusions  respecting 
the  arid  and  uninhabitable  character  of  much 
of  the  interior  seem  established. 

ArabUlan;  or,  the  Land  of  the  Arabian  Night*. 

Being  Travels  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 

Persia,  to  Bagdad.     By  WILLIAM   Perry 

Fogg,  A.M.,  Author  of  '  Round  the  World,' 

'Letters,'  tfce.     With    an   Introduction  by 

Bayard  Tayi.oh.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor — 

who.  if  we  mistake  not,  himself  needed  atone 

time  the  aid  of    another  to  introduce  the 

account  of  some  striking  journeyings  of  a 

compositor — -has  been  very  generous  towards 

Mr.  Fogg.     If  he  undertook  to  write  at  all  a 

S  re  face  to  a  volume  of  Eastern  travel,  surely 
e  ought  to  have  done  something  more 
adequate.  If  Mr.  Fogg's  book  meets  with 
favour,  it  will  not  be,  we  think,  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  effort.  But  Mr. 
FogK  might  as  well,  perhaps  better,  have 
stood  on  nis  own  feet.     When  he  lias  once 

Quitted  beaten  paths,  he  writes  with  great 
)rce  and  attractiveness.  He  has  the  'open 
eye,' and  eke  the  Yankee  'cheek.'  He  can 
meet  a  pasha  on  bis  own  ground,  and 
question  him  unflinchingly  ;  and  is  not  '  put 
out1  by  trifles.  But  generally  ho  really 
manages  by  his  dssh  to  get  hold  of  some  fresh 
fact;  and  what  we  admire  in  bim  is  that,  to- 
gether with  these  qualities,  he  has  the  knack 
of  finding  the  best  side  of  foreigners.  Our 
readers  will  admit  there  is  something  Yankee 
in  the  process,  but  there  is  a  heartiness  in 
this  record  of  it  that  is  refreshing.  'At 
the  close  of  the  play,  the  majority  of  the 
games  being  against  me.  on  one  occasion  in 
Damascus,  I  called  the  attendant,  and,  being 
the  losing  party,  I  proposed,  according  to 
Western  notions,  to  pay  the  score.  This  my 
Arabian  friend  at  first  strenuously  opposed,  but 
I  insisted  ;  and  holding  out  to  the  servant  a 
dozen  or  more  silver  coins  of  various  denomi- 
nations, from  a  piattre  (five  cents)  to  a 
mejeide  (about  a  dollar),  I  pointed  to  the 
TuirghUeht  and  coffee,  and  by  pantomime 
told  him  to  take  his  pay.  Having  no  de- 
finite idea  of  the  proper  charge,  I  should 
have  been  entirely  satisfied  if  be  had  chosen 
the  largest  coin  in  my  hand.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  selected  a  two-piastre  piece.  Think- 
ing that  he  might  have  made  a  mistake, 
I  again  pointed  to  the  table,  nargkileht, 
and  coffee,    and  held  out  my  hand  to  him 
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to  take  the  proper  sum.  But  he  only  made 
a  low  Balaam,  and  held  up  the  trifling  coin 
ns  all  right.'  The  best  part  of  the  book 
is  that  concerning  Bagdad ;  and  those  who 
wish  to  learn  about  that  romantic  city,  and 
the  ways  of  the  people  there,  could  not  do 
better  than  consult  'Ar&bistan.'  which,  in 
spite  of  its  over-gorgeous  binding,  is  a  better 
book  than  many  we  get  from  America. 

Among  the  Zulus  and  A  matongas :  to  itk 
Sketches  of  the  Native*,  their  Language  and 
Custom*  j  and  the  Country,  Products,  Cli- 
mate, Wild  Animals,  Ac.  Being,  principal- 
ly. Contributions  to  Magazines  and  News- 
papers. By  the  late  David  Leslie.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Deummond. 
Second  Edition.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston 
and  Douglas. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  an  'In 
Memoriam '  volume,  printed  for  private  circu- 
lation. It  is  so  full  of  intelligence,  useful 
information,  and  general  interest,  that  wc  are 
very.glad  that  it  has  been  given  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Leslie  went  to  Natal  when  a  child; 
entered  into  business  as  a  merchant  at  Dur- 
ban, but  .took  to  hunting  and  trading  with 
the  native  tribes  of  the  North ;  whereby  he 
acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Zulus, — their  politics,  manners,  modes  of 
thought  and  life,  &c, — which,  perhaps,  was 
unsurpassed.  With  a  considerable  degree  of 
scientific  knowledge,  a  vigorous  intellect, 
and  a  ready  and  graphic  pen,  he  became  a 
valuable  interpreter  of  Zulu  to  England  and 
Europe.  Mr,  Drummond,  in  hi  a  work  on 
'  The  Large  Game  and  Natural  History  of 
South  and  South-East  Africa,'  bears  testimony 
to  Mr.  Leslie's  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. The  papers  here  collected — about 
fifty  in  number — relate  to  all  kinds  of  matters 
connected  with  Zulu  hunting,  Kaffir  doctors, 
marriage,  the  Tsetse,  Kaffir  characters  and 
customs,  hunting  journals,  with  one  or  two 
tales,  &c.  They  have  considerable  literary 
merit,  and  convey  a  good  deal  of  reliable 
and  valuble  information.  Mr.  Leslie  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 


The  Mediterranean  is  not  so  familiar  to 
as  to  make  the  interest  of  a  book  about 
depend  entirely  upon  what  the  writer  brings 
to  it.  It  has  still  its  towns  and  coasts  of 
which  ordinary  readers  know  but  little  and 
are  glad  to  know  more.  Mr.  Coote  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  touched  at  Gibraltar,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  Naples,  Messina,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Cairo,  the  Levant,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Greece,  Malta,  Tunis,  and  Carthage  ; 
and  he  tells  us  what  be  saw  with  modest 
intelligence  and  vivacity,  and  with  consider- 
able descriptive  power.  His  little  book 
pretends  to  no  more  than  impressions  dt 
voyage,  but  it  is  a  very  pleasant  book  to  read. 
It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  reproduction  of 
guide  books.  The  individuality  of  the  writer 
enters  into  all  that  he  describes.     He  is  a 


pleasant  travelling  companion  whom  we  iball 
be  glad  again  to  meet. 

Travels  in  Portugal.  By  John  Latouche. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
Sotheron  Estcoukt,  (Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.)  We  are  glad  to  see  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Latouche's  fresh  and  instruc- 
tive book,  of  which,  in  common  with  almost 
all  our  critical  contemporaries,  we  spoke  with 
such  high  commendation  in  our  last  number. 
It  is,  in  respect  both  of  independent  observa- 
tion and  freshness  and  freedom  of  style,  one 

of  the  best  books  of  travel  of  the  year. 

The  Story  of  the  Jubilee  Singers,  with  their 
Songs.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  is  a 
compressed  and  improved  history  of  the 
remarkable  experiment  and  success  of  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  songs, including  'John  Brown's 
Body,'  the  '  Lord's  Prayer,' and  several  other 
of  the  nieces  with  which  the  first  set  of  Singers 
electrified  every  audience.  The  Singers,  with 
some  changes  in  their  corps,  are  in  England 
again.  They  were  unable  to  meet  even  half 
the  demands  for  their  presence  on  their  first 
visit,  and,  coinmemlably  anxious  to  supple- 
ment their  great  service  to  the  admirable 
institution  for  educating  their  race  at  Nash- 
ville, they  have  paid  a  second  visit  to  Eng- 
land and  are  having,  we  believe,  great  success. 
This  volume  is  in  every  way  an  improvement 

upon  the  first. As  a  companion  to  their 

guide  book  for  Northern  Italy,  Messrs.  T, 
Cooke  and  Sons  have  ]  published  A  Tourist'* 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  {Hodder  and 
Stoughton),  which  cornea  to  hand  just  in  time 
for  the  season.  The  former  volume  ended 
with  Florence  ;  the  present  comprises  the 
rest  of  the  Peninsula.  All  the  necessary 
information  about  mosey,  luggage,  routes, 
Ac,  is  given.  Necessary  brevity  reduces 
description,  but  all  that  the  tourist  will  care 
to  see  is  indicated,  and  information  is  given 
sufficient  for  intelligent  appreciation. 


POLITICS,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Laic. 
Designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in 
Historical  Studies.   By  Theodore  D. Wool- 
set,  late  President  of  Yale  College.    Re- 
printed from  the  Fourth  America!  Edition. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 
Dr.  Woolsey's  very  high  reputation  as  » 
jurist  has  carried  his  able  work  on  Interna- 
tional Law  into  a  fourth  edition.    It  has  be- 
come the  text-book  on  the  subject  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic,  and  that  in  virtue  of  (lie 
ample  information  and  judicial  impartiality 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  its  eminent 
author. 

This  fourth  edition  has  been  revised;  the 
treaties  brought  down  to  the  present  time; 
and  a  note  discussing  the  case  of  the   Virgin- 
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ita  added,  in  which  Spain  ia  justified  in  the 
capture  of  the  Virginia*  on  the  high  seas,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  she  was  really  a  Span- 
ish vessel  falsely  bearing  an  American  flag, 
bat  on  the  higher  gronnd  of  self-protection, 
which  justifies  the  seizure  of  any  vessel 
known  to  be  engaged  in  violating  its  laws. 
Ruayt  on  Social  Subject*.      By    Matthew 

James  HlOQIKS  ('Jacob  Omnium1).    With 

s    Biographic    Sketch   of  the  Author   by 

Sir  William  Stihlinci-Maxwbll.     Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Biggins  was  entirely  sui  generi*.  He 
wis  a  satirist  and  a  humourist, 'but  his  satire 
and  humour  were  of  a  very  peculiar  order. 
He  seized  the  remote  and  unnoticed  aspect 
of  the  tiling  or  the  question  with  which  he 
dealt,  and  turned  it  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  the  most  obvious  aspect,  suggesting  a  cer- 
tain grotesque  departure  from  the  true  type  in 
the  very  features  to  which  society  had  most 
perfectly  accommodated  itself,  and  in  which 
very  often  it  most  thoroughly  believed.  Tie 
had  a  quick  fancy,  united  with  rare  analytic 
and  logical  powers;  and,  besides  this,  an  un- 
usual self 'restraint  and  reverence  for  individ- 
ual character,  such  as  most  frequently  ren- 
dered spite  and  narrow  ill-nature  impossible 
to  him.  He  waa  one  of  the  valued  influences 
which  bring  social  life,  in  spite  of  its  modern 
complexities  and  disparities,  to  a  unity  in  its 
relations  with  literature;  and  in  thus  setting 
forth,  in  forms  suited  to  the  humour  of  the 
day,  an  ideal  of  social  right  and  duty  and 
fairness,  he  did  no  slight  service.  What  seems 
trifling  or  whimsical  111  his  methods  may,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  a  wonder- 
ful sensitiveness  of  mental  constitution,  which 
led  him  to  forecast  multitudes  of  objections 
— the  necessary  offsetting  of  individual  de- 
mands in  a  complicated  society;  but  the  lead- 
ing moral  aspect  of  the  question  he  seldom 
missed.  All  this  the  careful  student  will  find 
illustrated  in  the  essays  reprinted  here.  We 
regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
particularise.  Perhaps  in  nothing  were  the 
salient  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  method 
seen  more  expressly  than  in  his  treatment  of 
that  institution  at  which  Thackeray  also  made 
a  decisive  blow  through  the  niter  ego  of  '  Po- 
liceman X,1  in  the  ballad  of  'Jacob  Omni- 
um's Hoss.'  The  biographic  sketch  is  full  of 
fact  and  remark,  which  tempt  us  to  disquisi- 
tion. It  puts  it  subject  very  fully  and  faith- 
fully before  us  in  small  space,  and  gathers 
up  with  rare  tact  the  apparently  contradictory 
tendencies  in  his  character.  There  is  a  dash 
of  grotesquerie,  too,  when  we  read,  for  exam- 
ple, how  Mr.  Higgins,  being  some  six  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  was  distinguished  from 
another  of  the  same  name,  who  whs  six  feet 
four  inches,  by  the  application  to  the  latter 
of  the  title,  'Littlo  Higgins.' 
Jack  Afloat  and  Ashore.     By  Richard  Howe, 

Author  of  'Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.' 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bowe  always  writes  with  picturesque 
force,  showing  the  results  of  a  quick  observa- 
tion— apt  to  run,  after  the  maner  of  Dickens, 
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into  concatenations  of  detail — a  humour  that 
slides  easily  either  into  sentiment  or  pathos, 
and  a  warm  charity  that  finds  points  of  inter- 
est in  characters  hardly  interesting  in  them- 
aelves.  ~All  this  is  found  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, which  is  almost  as  picturesque  and 
graphic  as  Mr.  Howe's  former  works,  notwith- 
standing that  the  subject  is  precisely  of  the 
sort  to  tempt  him  to  the  side  on  which  ho 
usually  errs  by  excess.  Nevertheless,  few 
will  begin  to  read  the  book  and  not  go  on  to 
the  end — he  is  so  apt  at  catching  traits  that 
are  likely  to  escape  the  ordinary  observer,  and 
so  full  of  out-of-the-way  information,  which 
he  manages  to  communicate  in  a  masterly 
manner.  The  object  with  which  it  is  clear 
that  he  has  written  this  book  should  also  have 
its  own  influence  with  the  reader.  His  whole 
mood  is  charged  with  benevolence,  and  he 
has  the  adequate  tact  and  humour  to  relieve 
the  strain  and  pressure  which  the  benevolent 
mind,  working  in  the  line  of  reform,  is  so  very 
apt  to  carry  with  it. 

Thrift.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of 
'  Character,' '  Self-Help,'  Ac.  John  Murray. 
Mr.  Smiles  in  this  instance  has  hardly  put 
his  best  foot  foremost.  The  first  few  chap- 
ters read  rather  like  a  working  up  of  mate- 
rials which  had  been  rejected  in  the  writing 
of  his  former  books;  but  as  you  go  on  you 
discover  that  he  has  started  with  a  definite 

Ci,  has  groat  aims  in  view,  and  that  this 
k  is  even  more  original  than  some  of  the 
former  ones.  He  slates  a  principle  clearly, 
adds,  it  may  be,  a  few  facts,  ana  then  caps 
all  with  an  anecdote,  a  biographical  instance, 
or  a  good  story.  The  title  seems  more  and 
more  appropriate  as  you  proceed.  Building 
Societies,  Savings  Banks,  Lotteries,  Assur- 
ance, and  a  hundred  other*  cognate  subjects 
are  discussed  in  this  attractive  and  command- 
ing manner,  and  the  book  contains  not  a  few 
short  biographies  of  real  originality  and  value 
— the  more  that  they  are  compressed  into  a 
page  or  two,  and  hardly  a  word  wasted. 
Those  of  the  Croasleys,  Mr.  Baxendale,  and 
Pickfonl  and  Co.,  are  especially  fresh  and 
interesting.  The  great  subjects  of  competi- 
tion, of  giving,  Tending,  charity,  method, 
amusements,  debt,  dirt,  and  so  on  are  discussed 
in  a  simple  and  thoroughly  popular  way. 
The  last  few  chapters  are,  to  our  thinking, 
almost  perfect  in  a  line  of  literature  which 
seems  easy  but  is  most  difficult.  The  last,  on 
the  Art  of  Living,  deserves  lo  be  widely  read 
and  deeply  pondered  by  young  and  old  also. 
Ceaseless  industry  in  collecting  his  facts, 
careful  statement,  with  a  quick  eye  to  practi- 
cal illustration,  a  fine  feeling  for  characteris- 
tic traits  id  leading  men,  together  with  an 
easy  yet  polished  and  graceful  style,  these  are 
the  most  marked  points  in  Mr.  Smiles'  writ- 
ings, and  have  combined  to  raise  him  to  the 
high  rank  which  he  so  deservedly  occupies. 
He  well  exhibits  in  practical  work  his  own 
principles  of  industry  and  thrift.  The  con- 
cluding words  are  so  suggestive  and  full  of 
sympathetic  colouring  that  we  may    quote 
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1  The  art  of  living  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words,  "make  the  best  of  everything." 
Nothing  is  beneath  its  care;  even  common 
and  little  things  it  turns  to  account.  It  gives 
a  brightness  and  grace  to  the  home  and  in- 
vests nature  with  new  charms.  Through  it 
we  enjoy  the  rich  man's  parka  and  woods 
as  if  they  were  our  own.  We  inhale  the  com- 
mon air  and  bask  under  the  universal  sun- 


earth,  and  hear  joyful  voices  through  all  na- 
ture. It  extends  to  every  kind  of  social  in- 
tercourse. It  engenders  cheerful  goodwill 
and  loving  sincerity.  By  its  help  we  make 
others  happy  and  ourselves  blest.  We  ele- 
vate our  being  and  ennoble  our  lot.  We  rise 
above  the  grovelling  creatures  of  earth  and 
aspire  to  the  infinite.  And  thus  we  link  time 
to  eternity,  where  the  true  art  of  living  has 
its  final  consummation.' 

Written  since  the  attack  of  paralysis,  of 
which  the  author  speaks  in  his  preface  as 
baring  delayed  the  publication  of  the  book, 
we  may  take  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  gentle 
courage,  the  care,  the  industry,  the  large 
heartedness,  the  generosity  which  he  seeks 
to  stimulate  and  encourage. 

EaU  and  West  London.  By  the  Rev.  Harry 
Jones,  Rector  of  8t.  Qeorgo's-in-the-East. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Jones  has  had  one  charge  in  Westmin- 
ster and  another  in  the  far  east  of  our '  city  of 
extremities ;'  and  he  fully  verifies  the  truth 
of  the  expression,  that  among  the  poor,  typi- 
cal scenes  constantly  repeat  themselves.  He 
is  energetic,  practical,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  '  prudent,'  giving  one  the  idea  that, 
without  pretension,  he  is  quite  the  man  for  his 
work.  He  writes  with  appreciation  of  the 
grim  humour  of  the  situations  in  which  he 
occasionally  finds  himself  placed,  and  also  of 
the  difficulties  which  a  clergyman  in. such  dis- 
tricts is  constantly  called  upon  to  face.  He 
has  not  exactly  imitated  Mr.  Hansard  in  some 
of  his  endeavours,  but  he  tells  us  enough  to 
prove  that  he  has  run  risks,  describing,  as  he 
goes  on,  some  of  the  odder  industries,  or  ways 
of  'knocking  out  a  living,'  among  the  very 
poor.  The  book  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  insight  it  gives  us  in  this  re- 
spect; but  it  will  also  be  found  helpful  by 
the  practical  philanthropist,  because  of  tbe 
many  hints  it  gives  as  to  the  true  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  poor  of  our  large  cities.  Mr. 
Harry  Jones  could  not  write  in  an  uninterest- 
ing way;  but  here  he  has  the  subject  so 
much  at  heart,  his  facta  are  so  familiar,  and 
he  shows  so  much  naive  good-nature  in  his 
narrative  that  this  book  may  be  regarded  as. 
unique  in  its  way,  and  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  those  who  would  like  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  London  poor  as  they 

Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.     By 
W.  Stanlet  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     H.  8. 
King  and  Co. 
This  is  a  volume  of  the  '  International  Sci- 


ence Series,'  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Messrs.  II.  8.  King  and  Co.  Like  most  of 
the  series  it  is  written  in  plain  language  fitted 
for  general  apprehension,  and  the  writer  is 
thoroughly  qualified  for  his  task.  There  is  n 
mystery  about  the  laws  that  regulate  the  cir- 
culation of  money  which  plunges  even  the 
moat  clear-headed  minds  into  mazes  of  confu- 
sion. No  one  has  yet  written  on  the  laws  of 
currency  and  banking  without  being  landed 
in  quagmires.  Professor  Jevons  has  not  shared 
this  fate,  because  he  has  only  skirted  the  de- 
batable land,  confining  himself  for  the  most 
part  to  historical  and  descriptive  work.  His 
volume  is  a  descriptive  essay  on  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  world,  past  and  present,  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  and  the  processes  by  which 
money  is  made,  the  way  in  which  paper  does 
service  instead  of  coin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  cheque  and  clearing  system  econo- 
mises labour  in  its  use.  The  book  supplies  the 
preliminary  information  which  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  all  before  they  proceed  Ut  high  and 
dry  discussions  of  theories  of  currency  and 
banking.  It  has  been  supplied  by  Professor 
Jevons  in  an  interesting  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportu- 
nity for  verification,  his  statements  may  be 
relied  upon  as  thoroughly  trustworthy.  To- 
wards the  close,  Mr.  Jevons  describes  the 
cheque-bank  system,  which  he  regards  as 
marking  an  important  epoch  in  monetary  de- 
velopment. Unfortunately  since  lie  wrote  wu 
have  learned  that  the  Cheque  Bank,  as  an  in- 
stitution, has  failed  to  be  profitable,  and  is  to 
be  discontinued.  It  may  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  principle  which  has  been  its  main 
characteristic  wilt  be  utilised  in  some  other 
way  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  offers  great 
facilities — which  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
multiplied  and  extended — for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

The    Theory   and   Practice  of  Banking.      By 

Hesrv    Dunning    Maci.eod,  Esq.,  M.A*. 

Third  Edition.  Vol.1.     Longmans,  Green, 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Macleod's  work  has  won  its  way  to  mer- 
cantile confidence,  and  may  now  be  regarded 
as  our  chief  authority  on  banking.  The  third 
edition,  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume,  has 
been  remodelled  and  simplified  by  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  preliminary  discussions  on  po- 
litical economy,  more  fully  treated  in  works  of 
the  author  subsequently  published.  The  pres- 
ent edition  restricts  the  discussion  more  close- 
ly to  the  theory  of  credit. 

The  author  fairly  claims  credit  for  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  exposure  of  the  arith- 
metical errors  and  the  un  philosophical  con- 
ceptions upon  which  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is 
founded,  and  to  have  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciple now  acted  upon  by  all  banks  through- 
out the  world — the  Bank  of  England  included 
— viz.,  that  '  the  only  true  way  of  controlling 
the  pa  per  currency,  or  credit,  is  by  sedulously 
adjusting  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  and  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes.' Mr.  Macleod  is  justly  proud  of  the 
acceptance  of  his  general  principles  of  polit- 
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iral  economy  by  H.  Chevalier  in  an  elaborate 
report  on  his  works  to  the  Academy  of  Moral 
aad  Political  Science  of  the  Institute  of 
France;  and  by  M.  Bouher,  who  distributed 
an  account  of  his  system  of  Political  Econo- 
my to  all  the  Chambers  of    Commerce  in 

Mr.  Macleod's  is  the  only  work  in  this 
country  giving  a  full  exposition  of  the  theory 
and  mechanism  of  credit  and  banking,  which 
is  somewhat  surprising,  and  not  much  to  our 
scientific  credit. 

The  Hittory  of  Crtrtion  ;  or,  the  Development 
of  the  Earth  and  iti  Inhabitant!  by  the  Action 
of  Natural  Causei.  From  the  German  of 
Ernst  Uaeckel.  Two  Vols.  H.  King  and 
Co. 

Although  this  work  is  termed  by  its  author 
'a  popular  exposition  '  of  thedoctineof  evolu- 
tion, it  is  of  so  strictly  scientific  a  nature  that 
its  claims  to  be  taken  as  a  trustworthy  guide 
can  only  be  adequately  criticised  by  scientific  - 
specialists  having  equal  knowledge  with 
Haeckel  himself.  The  author  is  well  known 
for  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  has 
advocated  what  is  generally  known  as  Dar- 
winism. Less  modest  than  Darwin,  however, 
he  rushes  in  where  cautious  experimentalists 
have  hitherto  feared  to  tread.  He  drives  the 
Darwin  doctrine  of  development  to  its  far- 
thest logical  extreme;  and  whereas  Darwin 
has  never  excluded  the  action  of  a  Creator,  but 
expressly  requires  it  in  order  to  the  creation 
of  the  first  primordial  forms,  from  which  all 
things  have  come,  Haeckel  dispenses  with 
conscious  purpose  and  intelligence,  and  re- 
duces everything  to  a  self-mechanical  force. 
In  a  wonderfully  learned  fashion,  which 
cannot  fail,  and  was  probably  intended,  to  im - 

Eress  the  non-scientific  reader's  imagination, 
e  essays  to  fill  up  the  gaps  between  species, 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  and  to  drive  back  every- 
thing to  the  Moneres,  which  derive  their  ex- 
istence again  from  Protoplasm.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  contains  an  ac- 
tual attempt  to  show  the  pedigree  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  in  order  to  justify  the  reduction 
of  all  to  the  primal  identity  of  formless  Pro- 
toplasm. 

We  have  said  that  it  would  require  scientific 
learning  equal  to  Haeckel 'a  own  to  discuss 
the  details  of  his  work ;  but  fortunately  we  are 
under  no  necessity  to  do  that.  Life  has  other 
duties  than  to  pursue  scientific  specialists 
through  all  the  wanderings  into  which  a  per- 
verse and  predetermined  purpose  may  impel 
them  in  order  to  bring  proofs  in  favour  of  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Haeckel,  in  this  work, 
correctly  defines  the  difference  between  philo- 
sophical capacity,  as  the  power  of  forming  ad- 
equate conceptions  that  will  account  for  the 
facta,  and  tho  mere  observing  of  individual 
phenomena,  to  which  many  experimentalists 
confine  themselves.  Withont  the  former,  he 
says  truly,  no  inductive  science  is  possible. 
But  if  the  scientific  inquirer  takes  up  with  a 
certain  theory,  resolved  to  make  all  facts  and 
phenomena  fin  into  it,  and  to  throw  aside  all 
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that  are  not  serviceable,  what  difference  is 
there  between  him  and  the  dpriori  speculator 
whom  Hcrr  Haeckel  treats  with  such  sovereign 
contempt  ?  Both  alike  make  their  own  fancies 
the  measure  of  the  universe ;  both  alike  dis- 
card the  facts  that  are  not  acceptable  to 
them ;  both  alike  fail  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
nature  and  reality.  Haeckel  is  bolder  and 
more  rash  than  Darwin  just  because  he  is  less 
faithful  to  truth.  What  Mr.  Darwin  offers  as 
a  theory  or  hypothesis,  Haeckel  claims  has 
been  demonstrated  as  a  great  inductive  law. 
He  will  allow  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  Theory  of  Descent,  and  alike  asserts 
its  adequacy  and  its  logical  completeness. 
The  theories  of  natural  selection,  heredity. 
and  the  struggle  for  existence,  are*  elevated 
by  the  German  naturalist  to  the  level  of  de- 
monstrated propositions;  and  he  has  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  showing  how  a  world 
may  be  created,  how  life  may  be  evolved  out 
of  the  lifeless,  and  how  reason  and  conscious- 
ness will  emerge  from  the  non-rational  and 
the  unconscious.  The  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween matter  and  feeling,  which  to  a  Dubois 
Reymond  seems  impassable,  does  not  daunt 
Ernst  Haeckel.  He  is  restrained  by  no 
doubts,  checked  by  no  feeling  of  modesty, 
but  goes  on  his  high  dogmatic  way  as  if  he 
had  been  made  the  recipient  of  a  revelation 
(we  shall  not  offend  him  by  using  the  term 
Divine)  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning;  instead  of  being  a  scientific  in- 
quirer who  is  bound  carefully  and  toilsomely 
Id  make  his  way  by  explaining  every  fact  in  the 
light  of  other  facts,  and  performing  the  hum- 
bler but  more  useful  part  of  an  interpreter  in- 
stead of  a  scientific  dogmatist. 

We  have  said  that  Herr  Haeckel  ignores  all 
the  facts  that  are  not  convenient,  and  his 
dogmatism  is  so  extreme  as  to  be  offensive ; 
while  the  arrogant  and  dictatorial  manner  in 
which  he  deals  with  opponents  is  alien  to  a 
true  scientific  temper.  In  one  way  it  may  be 
well  that  Evolutionary  Materialism  should  be 
presented  in  the  light  it  bears  in  Herr 
Haeckel's  hands.  We  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  that  Theism  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  theory  of  development,  that 
there  is  a  majestic  grandeur  in  the  idea  of 
evolution  through  immense  cycles  of  im- 
measurable time,  and  that,  therefore,  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Creator  may  be  heightened  in- 
stead of  suffering  injury  or  loss  from  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  a  sense  in  which 
Evolution  is  reconcilable  with  Theism,  or  that 
the  Theory  of  Descent  may  be  so  held  as  to  be 
compatible  with  belief  in  self-conscious,  cre- 
ative intelligence.  We  have  said  that  Mr. 
Darwin  himself,  so  far  from  excluding,  ex- 
pressly postulates  a  Creator.  And  if  Mr. 
Darwin  means,  or  will  say,  that  the  creative 
act  which  he  assumes  must  have  taken  place 
at  the  first,  and  implied  the  creation  of  all 
that  was  to  be  afterwards  developed — that  it 
was  first  of  all  involved  before  it  was  evolved — 
then  the  Theist  need  have  no  quarrel  with 
him.  The  difference  between  them  will  refer 
only  to  the  manner  and  not  to  the  fact  of  ere- 
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ation,  Mr.  Darwin,  equally  with  tlie  Theiat, 
mast  postulate  the  creation  in  potentia  of  all 
that  is  afterwards  to  become  actual.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  any  evolutionist  to  deny  that 
the  theory  by  which  he  removes  the  Creator 
to  the  farthest  limit  of  inconceivable  time 
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germs  that  creative  action  is  required — every- 
thing else  that  afterwards  flows  from  these  is 
assumed  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
through  the  interaction  of  the  molecular  par- 
ticles and  the  conditions  of  their  environ- 
ment. There  is  a  silent  suppression  of 
the  conception  of  a  Divine  potentia,  and 
therefore  an  attribution  to  matter  of  powers 
of  self-regulation  and  self-development. 
Haeckel,  adopting  this  view,  presses  it 
to  its  furthest  possible  limit,  and  excludes 
oil  intelligence,  all  conscious  purpose  or 
thought,  and  therefore  all  Divine  influence. 
He  .does    not,   indeed,    explain   how   Proto- 

Iilasin  has  power  to  become  Moneres,  and 
low  Moneres  came  to  develop  into  the  in- 
finite diversity  of  life  which  actually  exists 
— he  assumes  it  all.  He  dogmatically  asserts 
the  reality  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  sim- 
ply brushes  all  the  difficulties  aside  by  which 
the  idea  is  beset.  This,  of  course,  is  easy 
work,  but  it  is  neither  philosophical  nor 
scientific.  Herr  Haeckel  has  no  word  to 
explain  why  one  kind  of  Protoplasm  should 
have  bad  the  power  of  developing, .  from 
Moneres  into  nien,  while  other  kinds  of 
Protoplaam  remain  persistently  inorganic  all 
through  the  ages.  But  if  there  were  differ, 
ent  kinds  of  Protoplasm,  whence  the  differ- 
ence 1  The  first  «ivoi»  okivvtov,  as  Max  Mtlller 
says,  remains  as  unknown  as  ever.  Nor  does 
Herr  Haeckel  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulties 
(except  in  an  ajry  superficial  way)  interposed 
In  the  way  of  the  evolutionary  theory  by  the 
science  of  language.  That  BCience  has  proved 
that  language  could  never  have  been  derived 
directly  from  imitative  and  interject ional 
sounds,  but  has  proceeded  from  roots,  every 
one  of  which  expresses  a  formal  concept,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  preceded  by  thought. 
This  erects  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Evolutionary  Materialism.  Herr 
Haeckel  simply  disregards  it;  and  from  that 
fact  we  may  judge  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
his  general  views.  We  do  not  deny  that  bis 
book  contains  much  valuable  scientific  mate- 
rial, but  as  a  ■  History  of  Creation '  it  ia  a 
blank  failure,  and  its  dogmatism  and  arro- 
gance render  it  as  offensive  as  its  philosophy  is 
unsound  and  inadequate.  The  work,  we 
would  only  add,  has  been  admirably  translat- 
ed, though  the  translation  waa  only  revised 
by  '  E.  Kay  Lankester,'  whose  name  is  made 
prominent  on  the  outside  and  title-page.  The 
translator  ia  said  to  be  '  a  young  lady ' — obvi- 
ously of  the  strong-minded  order. 

Life't  Dawn  on  Earth :  feing  the  HUtorg  of  tha 
Oldett  Known  Fouil  Remain*,  and  their 
Relation*  to  Geological  Time  and  to  the 
Development  of  the  Aninvil  Kingdom,  By 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  Principal 


Jan. 

"  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill  University. 

Montreal;  Author  of   'Acadian  Geology,' 

&c.       Second    Thousand.      H  odder    and 

Stoughton. 

No  one  is  so  well  qualified  as  Principal 
Dawson  to  write  the  history  of  Eozoon ;  and 
it  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  a  one,  tbat 
it  deserved  to  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
treatise. 

Only  sixteen  years  ago  geologists  were 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  the  Lau- 
Rocks  of  Canada — highly  crystalline 


Isles — were  fossil  if erous,  so  that  the  term  Azo- 
ic, hitherto  applied  to  rocks  of  that  age,  waa 
no  longer  appropriate.  The  nature  of  the 
contained  fossils  was  not,  however,  so  clear 
as  to  defy  opposition  ;  and  though  the  evidence 
was  soon  accepted  by  the  first  savans  of  the 
day,  there  were  others  who  would  not  readily 
give  up  their  preconceived  notions.  The 
earliest  specimens  were  regarded  as  merely 
mineral  concretions;  but  the  circumstance  of 
their  uniformity  in  character,  while  consisting 
of  different  mineral  ingredients,  led  Sir  Wil- 
liam Logan  to  suspect  their  organic  origin. 
For  this  he  was  already  somewhat  prepared  by 
other  considerations  :  the  constant  recurrence 
of  graphite  and  iron  ores  in  the  Lanrcntian 
rocks  had  suggested  the  probability  of  abun- 
dant vegetable  life,  and  the  alternation  of 
bands  of  limestone  pointed  equally  to  the  ex- 
istence of  animal  organisms  ;  all  that  re- 
mained then  was  to  verify  by  the  best  testa 
available  the  suspicions  thus  aroused  and 
warranted.  Dr.  Dawson  being  consulted,  be 
brought  the  microscope  into  requisition,  and 
soon  detected  evidence  of  organic  structure. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
Professor  Rupert  Jones,  for  whose  opinions 
specimens  were  brought  over  to  England ; 
and  the  studies  which  they  had  been  making 
of  the  Foraminifera  enabled  them  to  work  out 
the  natural  history  of  Eozoon,  and  assign, 
with  pretty  tolerable  exactness,  its  place 
amongst  the  Protozoa.  Tills  first  (as  far  as 
we  yet  know)  of  living  creatures  was,  there- 
fore, of  the  very  simplest  form  of  animal  life, 
though  of  much  larger  size  than  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  same  order. 

The  nature-prints  of  polished  sections  of 
Eozoon,  etched  with  dilute  acid  and  then 
electrotypcd,  are  most  valuable,  as  no  draw- 
ing by  hand  could  possibly  impart  so  correct 
an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  animal. 
The  Recent  Origin  of  Man,  as  I  Hunt-rated  by 
Geology  and  the  Modern  Science  of  Prdiietoric 
Arehaology.     By  James  C.  Southall.     Il- 
lustrated.    J.  B.  Lippincoit  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.   Trlibner  and  Co.,  London. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  enthusiastic  for 
his  cause,  but  his  discretion  and  judgment  are 
scarcely  at  all  times  equal  to  his  enthusiasm. 
He  enters  the  lists  against  those  he  terms  the 
'scientists'  with   the  greatest  ardour   and 
gallantry,  and  he  deals  them  many  a  hard  and 
heavy  blow ;  but  he  endeavours  to  occupy 
too  much  ground.     As  with  Americans  gene- 
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rally,  his  plan — like  everything  in  the  coun- 
try— must  be  on  a  big  scale.  The  result  is, 
that  while  we.  have  abundant  materials  drawn 
together,  often  of  great  value,  they  too  fre- 
quently assume  the  appearance  of  a  miscella- 
neous collection,  without  the  unity  of  con- 
nection that  distinguishes  a  true  book.  We 
cannot  Bay  that  Mr.  Southall's  '  Recent  Origin 
of  Man '  is  free  from  this  blemish,  notwith- 
standing his  evidently  assiduous  labours  in 
connection  with  it,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  fights  for  his  views.  The  Transatlantic  as- 
pect of  the  work,  moreover,  will  militate 
against  its  acceptance  on  this  side,  though 
the  forms  of  expression  to  which  critical 
English  readers  will  object  be  in  them- 
selves as  justifiable  aa  many  in  use  at  home. 
Those  who  are  not  deterred  by  these  blem- 
ishes may  be  canned  that  they  will  find  a  for- 
midable array  of  arguments  in  '  The  Recent 
Origin  of  Han '  against  modern  theories  which 
bavc  come  to  be  generally  accepted,  but  are 
seen  on  a  closer  examination  to  be  without 
sufficient  evidence.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  most  comprehensive  theories  are 
built  upon  the  most  slender  array  of  facts  is 
made  manifest  repeatedly  by  Mr.  Bouthall. 
Tbe  announcements  of  science  with  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  man  are  shown  to  have  been 
premature,  and  to  have  been  constantly  vary- 
ing, so  that  every  few  years  some  scientific 
novelty — generally  an  old  foe  with  a  new 
face — is  presented  as  the  final  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  Mr.  floutball  says  he 
has  no  patience  in  these  circumstances  with 
the  imperious  airs  of  science,  but  if  we  lose 
patience  we  shall  give  the  enemy  the  ad  van - 

Genetis  and  Science;  or,  the  Firtt  Ltate*  of  the 
Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Jons  Mlchleibok 
Arnold,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  tbe  Moslem  Missionary  Society.  Second 
Edition.  Longmans  and  Co. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Arnold  has  long  been  known  as 
a  vigorous  writer  and  ardent  missionary. 
His  knowledge  of  literature  is  considera- 
ble, and  ho  makes  abundant  references  to  the 
facts  and  details  of  science,  history,  philology! 
and  ethnology.  These  references  are  thrown 
together  loosely,  the  valuable  with  the  worth- 
leas,  the  settled  conclusion  of  science  with 
the  wildest  conjecture,  the  well-known  fact 
with  the  most  extravagant  hypothesis,  so  that 
without  further  indication  of  the  sources  of  hid 
information  and  the  grounds  of  his  dogmatic 
assertions,  we  fear  that  his  reader  will  derive 
small  advantage  from  these  essays.  There 
are  some  very  shrewd  remarks  on  Material- 
ism, but  the  sketch  of  its  history  is  crude, 
and  it  is  disfigured  by  some  most  unnecessary 
details.  Why  should  he  here  describe  tbe  pro- 
fligacies of  Alexandra  VI.  ?  or  make  Crom- 
well (against  whom  he  is  at  liberty  to  enter- 
tain political  or  religious  grudges)  a  fruit  of 
the  materialistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes  t  He 
professes  to  deal  with  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, but  he  caricatures  it,  which  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do,  without  adequately  answer- 
ing it.     Some  of  tbe  difficulties  of  tbe  bypo- 
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thesis  are  set  forward  with  a  trenchant  pen, 
but  the  long  joke  about  how  the  '  monkey 
became  a  man  '  will  convince  no  one. 

The  most  interesting  and  perhaps  valuable 
attack  upon  the  vast  and  undated  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  is  something  like  an  ex- 
haustive proof  that  we  have  no  records  of  any 
nation  which  transcend  the  flood.  The  rejec- 
tion of  most  of  the  results  of  modern  geology 
by  a  mere  ipte  dixit  of  his  own  will  not  com- 
mend the  argument.  The  discussions  of  the 
fall,  the  deluge,  the  size  of  the  ark,  tbe 
sons  of  God,  cc,  are  entertaining  from  the 
curious  admixture  of  legendary  and  mythi- 
cal matter  which  the  author  accumulates  in 
illustration  of  tbe  historical  accuracy  of  the 
lecords  which  have  been  '  faithfully  preserved 
by  Moses,'  but  which  have  been  modified  and 
degraded  by  the  historiographers  and  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations.  If  this  method  had 
been  carefully  followed  out,  and  the  reasons 
given  for  the  belief  that  the  legends  of  Nin- 
eveh, Persia,  China,  and  South  America  all 
reveal  a  local  colouring,  and  a  clear  develop- 
ment from  an  anterior  source,  something 
would  have  been  established  of  service  to  the 
Biblical  critic.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  not  utilised  his  vast  reading  by  a  more 
scientific  and  judicious  use  of  his  materials. 

Lueretiv*  and  the  Atomic  Theory.     By  John 
Yeitck,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic   and 
Rhetoric    in  the   University  of  Glasgow. 
Glasgow :  James  Maclebose. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  in  our  limited 
space  here  to  do  full  justice  to  the  clear,  ex- 
haustive, and  graceful  manner  in  which  Pro- 
fessor   Ye  itch    has,'    within    narrow    limits, 
treated  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
difficult  of  philosophical  prohlems.     His  fine 
(act  in  following  up  the  leading  idea  of  Lu- 
cretius, carrying  with  him  all  the  time  a  re- 
fined  sympathy  for  the  poetic  side  of   that 
great  genius,  who  foresaw  so  much  and  so  far. 


s  such  as  we  could  well  wish  t 
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Professor  Veilch  sets  out  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  what  is  remote,  he  very  soon  proceeds 
to  show  us  that  it  touches  closely  a  hundred 
points  at  which  modern  discovery  and  discus- 
sion are  most  active  ;  and  he  finds  himself 
confronted  by  the  speculations  of  Professors 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  (who,  with  many  others, 
he  finds,  are  rather  inconsistent  when  they 
allow  themselves  to  roam  into  the  region  of  ab- 
stract truth),  the  Authors  of  (he  '  Unseen  Uni- 
verse,' and  many  others.  He  is  very  keen  in 
bis  sittings  of  the  contradictory  terms  too  of- 
ten used  by  the  modern  atomist,  and  is  very 
successful,  to  our  thinking,  in  redeeming  from 
their  endeavours  a  sphere  of  mystery — the 
Unconditioned,  in  a  word,  God.  Nothing 
could' well  lie  more  faithful  or  more  conclu- 
sive than  his  exposure  of  Professor  Tyndatl's 
logical  inconsistency  at  pp.  70-1 ;  and  this, 
at  p.  88,  is  so  good  that  we  must  gratify  our- 
selves by  quoting  it, 

'  We  may  ouite  well  allow  atomic  combina- 
tion, mechanical  and  chemical,  in  obedience 
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to  idea;  we  may  allow  the  apparent  or  phe- 
nomenal passage  when  proved,  tchiek  has  not 
yet  been  done,  of  the  inorganic  basis  of  life 
into  the  living  germ ;  the  rise  of  sensation  la 
the  animal  organism,  and  of  personality  in 
man  ;  and  all  these  as  keeping  pace  with  in- 
creased structural  development.  But  we 
should  err  in  isolating  these  successive  stages 
of  progress  from  the  free  power  of  their  reaf 
causality — contemporaneous  Life,  Reason,  and 
Will,  fixed  in  an  Unity.  It  would  be  easy  to 
name  this  doctrine  Pantheism.  It  is  really 
not  so.  It  is  at  once  Pantheistic  and  The- 
istic.  It  is  pantheistic,  inasmuch  as  it  sepa- 
rates no  power  from  the  Deity ;  it  is  theistic, 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  world-evolving 
power  as  regulated  by  idea,  and,  therefore, 
grounded  in  Personality.' 

With  its  fine  insight,  its  quick,  clear  per- 
ception, large,  calm,  philosophic  reach  of 
thought,  and  exquisite  style,  we  can  conceive 
no  better  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  stu- 

The  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants. 
By  Crahi-es  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.- 
Second  edition,  revised.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    John  Murray. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  original  essay 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Darwin  Jms  been  adding 
to  his  store  of  observations  on  the  nature  of 
climbing  plants,  and  we  have  the  outcome  of 
his  prolonged  researches  in  this  volume.  He 
gives  us,  too,  the  benefit  of  his  opinions  on  the 
recent  labours  of  Sachs  and  Du  Vries  in  the 
same  field  of  study. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  of  many  of 
our  plants  being  climbers,  but  few  will  be 
prepared  to  find  bow  much  that  is  curious  is 
involved  in  the  process.  Our  author  bos  de- 
voted his  attention  specially  to  plants  that 
twine,  of  which  the  hop  is  a  familiar  in- 
stance; those  which  use  their  leaves  for 
climbing,  such  as  the  clematis ;  and  those 
which  throw  out  tendrils,  as  the  common  vine 
and  the  passion-flower.  It  seems  that  in  all 
cases  the  faculty  of  climbing  is  primarily  due 
to  ijie  circumstance  that  the  newer  growths 
revolve;  for  though  some  few  plants  in  the 
secoud  and  third  categories  scarcely  show  any 
signs  of  doing  so,  Mr.  Darwin  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  such  have  lost  the  faculty 
through  force  of  outward  circumstances.  In- 
stances are  given  of  climbing  plants  having 
adopted  the  erect  principle  of  growth  in  situ- 
ations where  their  natural  powers  could  not 
b«  brought  into  play,  and  of  having  subse- 
quently regained  their  original  habit — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  author  very  natu- 
rally attaches  a  high  significance.  He,  of  all 
men,  is  certainly  entitled  to  do  so.  Some  of 
his  readers  however  will  be  hardly  prepared 
to  accept  the  conclusion  which,  be  says,  is 
forced  on  his  mind,  that  the  capacity  of  re- 
volving is  inherent,  though  undeveloped,  in 
almost  every  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  Oourte  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Elemen- 
tary Biology.  By  T.  H.  Huxlev,  LL.D., 
Sec.  R.S..  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  B.A., 
M.B.,  D.Sc.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
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This  book  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  l« 
— eminently  practical.  One  who  is  about  In 
enter  upon  the  study  of  Biology  cannot  do 
better  than  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of 
the  book,  a  microscope,  and  the  appropriate 
apparatus,  and  go  step  by  step  through  the 
course,  beginning,  as  Professor  Huxley  docs, 
with  the  most  elementary  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  working  gradually  up  In 
the  higher  forms  of  each.  Under  the  head  of 
^laboratory  work,'  precise  directions  are  giv- 
en both  what  and  how  to  observe,  so  that  any 
one  with  a  clear  head  and  delicate  touch  can 
work  out  each  lesson  for  himself;  and  be  will 
rise  from  the  study- wjth  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  how  the  more  highly  developed  or- 
ganisms are  built  up. 

Our  Place  among  Infinities :  a  Series  of  Essay* 
contrasting  our  Little  Abode  in  Space  ami 
Time  with  the  Infinities  around  us.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  '  Satnrn 
and  its  System,'  &c.  Henry  S.  KingandCo. 
Science  Byaay*.  A  Series  of  Familiar  Dis- 
sertations, db*.  By  Richard  A.  Proctof. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
We  remember  to  have  read  already  in  one 
periodical  or  another  the  greater  portion  of 
the  articles  which  are  gathered  together  in 
these  two  volumes  ;  but  Mr.  Proctor  is  so 
pleasant  a  writer  that  he  need  not  make  any 
apology  for  thus  putting  them  again  before 
the  public  in  a  more  convenient  form  than 
that  of  scattered  essays  in  various  magazines. 
The  former  of  these  volumes  is  of  the  more 
set  purpose;  the  main  topic  being  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  discussion  which  was  fought  out 
with  some  keenness  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Whewcll.  Brewster,  and  Ba- 
den Powell  argued  for  or  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  besides 
our  earth  being  inhabited.  The  progress  of 
science  since  that  day  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
many  ascertained  facts  can  now  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  argument;  and  in  Mr. 
Proctor's  hands  it  takes  a  different  turn  from 
that  of  any  of  the  former  disputants.  Of  the 
principal  bodies  in  our  own  system  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  with  pretty  tolerable  certain- 
ty, that  some  have  not  yet  arrived  at,  while 
others  have  passed,  a  habitable  stage ;  but  of 
the  systems  beyond,  the  argument  is  all  infe- 
rential. The  author  inclines  to  the  view  that 
at  some  period  or  other  all  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies are  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  life. 
Passing  from  this  speculative  subject  he 
treats  the  reader  with  some  chapters  illustra- 
tive of  the  grandeur  and  immensity  of  the 
universe  ;  and  winds  up  with  a  disquisition 
on  the  influence  of  astronomy,  as  then  under- 
stood, upon  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity. 

'  Science  Byways,'  as  indeed  its  title  indi- 
cates, is  of  more  varied  character — mainly  as- 
tronomical, but  digressing  into  meteorology, 
mental  physiology,  and  coming  down  even  to 
automatic  chess  and  card  playing.  Some  of 
these  articles  we  fancy  must  hare  been  writ- 
ten by  way  of  relaxation  from  severer  stud- 
ies; hut  perhaps  they  will  be  all  the  more 
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readable  on  that  account,  though  Mr.  Proctor 
ban  the  happy  knack,  much  rarer  .than    he 


Tobacco:  Hi  History  and  Associations,  includ- 
ing an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  it»  Manu- 
facture ;  vitk  Us  Mode*  of  Use  in  all  Ages 
and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.  A. 
With  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Chatto  and  Wind ua. 

Mr.  Fairholt  docs  not  discuss  the  physio- 
logical questions  involved  in  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, concerning  which  such  a  fierce  conflict 
rages.  He  restricts  himself  to  tbe  matters  in- 
dicated on  his  title-page,  and  lias  filled  an  in- 
structive and  interesting  little  volume  with 
facts  connected  with  the  habitats,  growth, 
manufacture,  and  uses  of  tobacco,  gathered 
from  a  wide  range  of  reading  ;  and,  we  need 
not  say,  very  intelligently  and  skilfully  put 
together.  The  chapter  on  tobacco-pipes  and 
cigars,  and  that  on  snuff  and  snuff-boxes  are 
especially  curious.  It  is,  however,  almost 
appalling  to  think  that  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  for  the  whole  world  is  estimated  at 
nearly  two  millions  of  tons  a  year,  or  seventy 
ounces  per  head.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1858, 
the  consumption  averaged  nineteen  ounces 
per  head.  Upwards  of  £8,000,000  per  an- 
num are  spent  on  tobacco  and  snuff.  In 
France  it  is  still  more.  A  thousand  million 
of  cigars  arc  yearly  consumed  in  Austria. 
The  history  of  the  tobacco  trade  is  one  of  tbe 
most  curious  in  the  annals  of  commerce.'  A 
weed  originally  smoked  by  a  few  savages  has 
come  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  cherished  luxuries 
of  the  whole  civilised  world.  Mr.  Fairholt 
thinks  that  smoking  does  not  increase  drunk- 
enness. Our  Sftxon  forefathers  were  noto- 
rious drunkards,  as  the  English  have  been 
throughout  their  history.  They  are,  Mr. 
Fairholt  thinks,  less  given  to  drink  now  than 
at  any  period  of  their  history  ;  while  the 
Turks  and  the  French  smoke  more  than 
we,  and  both  are  sober  nations.  Tbe  greatest 
smokers,  as  a  rule,  are  temperate  men.  Still, 
the  enormous  consumption  of  tobacco,  and 
the  individual  habit — first  in  boys,  then  in 
'  over  indulgence  in  men — suggest  matter  for 
very  grave  consideration.' 

Diagram  Illustrating  the  History  of  the  Con- 
sumption, Stock,  and  Price  of  Cotton,  from 
the  year  1881  to  the  present  Time.    By  Joseph 
Spencer,  103,  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  compiled,  in  a    skilful, 
tabular,  and  diagrammatic  way,  the  weekly 
statistics  of  the  cotton  market  for  forty-two 
years.     His  method  is,  on  a  large  sheet  with 
a  graduated  margin,  and  divided  into  small 
squares, — First,  to  state  the  American  crop  of 
cotton  each  year  ;   Second,  by  certain  Imes 
and  distinctive  colours  to  register  the  sales 
made  to  spinners  in  Liverpool  each  week,  in 
averages  of  six,  thirteen,  twenty-six,  and  fif- 
ty-two weeks  respectively  ;  Third,  to  indicate 
by  lines  like  those  in  an  isometrics!  map  the 
number  of  weeks'  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool 
at  any  given  week;    and  Fourth,   to  give 
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the  prices  quoted  for  middling  Orleans  cotton 
in  the  'Liverpool  Cotton  Brokers'  Weekly 
Circular.'  By  this  method  every  fluctuation 
of  supply,  consumption,  and  price  is  clearly 
shown,  and  the  general  course  of  the  market 
strikes  the  eye  at  a  glance,  and  imprints  it- 
self on  the  memory  without  taxing  the  brain, 
as  statistics  sometimes  do.  The  labour  of 
preparing  such  a  diagram  must  have  been  im- 
mense, and  could  only  have  been  achieved  by 
one  who  had  kept  careful  registers. 

As  a  systematic,  concise,  and  simple  record 
of  the  course  and  progress  of  not  the  least 
important  branch  of  our  national  trade,  it 
will  he  interesting  to  nil  who  seek  such  in- 
formation in  a  compact,  handy,  and  easily 
available  form.  The  statistician  and  the  stu- 
dent of  economics  will  find  its  perusal  very 
useful ;  but  its  convenience  and  value  to  all 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  is  simply  incal- 
culable. 

Some  curious  facts  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently. The  largest  American  crop  was  in 
1859  to  1880,  when  the  receipts  at  tbe  ports  of 
the  United  States  were  4,676,000  bales  ;  in 
1870  to  1871  they  were  4,256,000  bales  ;  in 
1874.  4,042,000  bales;  in  1875  only  3,708,000 
were  received.  The  largest  average  sales  to 
the  trade  were  in  the  eighth  week  of  1872 
when  the  six  weeks'  average  was  82,000  bales 
per  week  ;  tbe  thirteen  weekt'  average  75. 200 ; 
the  twenty-six  weeks' average  68,500;  and 
the  fifty-two  weeks'  average,  63,200  bales  per 
week.  The  fifty-two  weeks'  average  ending 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  1875,  was  only 
58,017  bales  per  week.  The  largest  stock,  re-  ' 
latively  to  consumption,  was  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  week  in  1848,  being  forty-four-and-a- 
half  weeks'  supply ;  at  the  same  period  in 
1875  it  was  only  six tecn-and-three-qu arte r 
weeks'  supply.  The  highest  quotation  for 
middling  Orleans  cotton  was  made  in  August, 
1864,  being  Slid,  per  lb.  Protn  that  time  it 
has  fallen,  with  occasional,  sometimes  violent 
fluctuations,  until  now,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1876,  the  price  stands  at  7  3-16d.  per 
lb.  We  commend  the  diagram  to  the  study 
of  all  our  readers  whom  its  contents  may  con- 

Essays  and  Paper*  on  tome  Fallacies  of  Statis- 
tics. By  Dr.  Ramsey.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
This  book  consists  of  sundry  essays  criti- 
cising rather  severely  the  sanitary  statistics 
published  by  the  local  government  board. 
One  axiom  underlies  the  whole  of  them,  and 
is  everywhere  assumed,  namely,  that  the  reg- 
istration posts  should  bo  a  strict  preserve  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  that  all  statistics 
collected  by  laymen  are  ipso  facto  valueless. 
Passing  this  professional  prejudice  by,  the 
chief  point  which  the  writer  appears  to  us  to 
establish  is,  that  in  comparing  the  death-rate 
of  manufacturing  centres  with  agricultural 
districts,  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for 
the  enormous  disproportion  of  the  infant  popu- 
lation. This  is  often  so  great  as  to  raise  the 
death-rate  of  the  crowded  towns  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Warwickshire  far  above  that  of  the 
average  country  village,  whilst  really  the  con- 
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dltions  of  the  former  can  be  proved  for  each 
decade  of  human  life  to  be  more  favourable 
than  the  latter.  Indeed,  Dr.  Ramsey  does  ap- 
pear to  prove  that,  the  health  and  sanitary 
condition  of  our  town  populations  are  far  bet- 
ter than  would  be  generally  expected. 

On  other  points  Dr.  Ramsey  does  not 
realise  the  tendency  arising  from  the  complex 
conditions  of  social  life  around  us,  of  contra- 
dictory errors  to  neutralise  each  other.  Not- 
withstanding, this  book  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  compila- 
tion or  study  of  vital  statistics. 

The  Universe ;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great  and  the 

Infinitely  Little.     Bv  F.  A.  Poocbet,  M.D. 

Third  Edition.     The  Translation  Revised. 

Illustrated  by  270  Engravings   on   Wood. 

BLickie  and  Bon. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  third  and  cheaper 
edition  of  Dr.  Pouchet's  interesting  and  able 
work.  It  is  somewhat  reduced  In  bulk  and  in 
illustrations,  but  it  is  not  thereby  lessened  in 
either  popular  or  instructive  interest.  Dr. 
Pouchet  is  a  well-qualified  interpreter  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  and  has  admirable  skill  of  elu- 
cidation and  arrangement,  as  well  as  great 
power  of  eloquent  exposition.  There  is  just  a 
touch  of  sensationalism  in  his  descriptions, 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  school  and  na- 
'tion  ;  but  the  book  is  absorbing  in  its  inter- 
est, and  is  one  of  those  compendiums  of  the 
romance  of  natural  history  which  Are  so  pop- 
ular with  almost  all  classes  of  reader* 

Duestabliikntent  from  a  Church  Point  of  Vfaw. 
By  William  Gilbert,  author  of  '  Shirley 
Hall  Asylum,'  'De  Profundi*,'  Ac.  Tin- 
si  ey  Brothers. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  book 
on  Disestablishment  has  spread  dismay  among 
the  bishops,  or  attracted  special  notice  from 
the  '  Guardian.'  The  '  John  Bull '  still  goes 
placidly  along,  unruffled,  and  the '  Record '  has 
only  blinked.  But  a  book  may  be  good  and 
true,  and  yet  fail  of  its  immediate  practical 
object,  when  it  deals  with  a  matter  of  such 
magnitude  and  so  rooted  in  vested  interests 
as  is  the  temporal  and  political  element  in  the 
Church  of  England,  And  yet,  to  those  who 
carefully  read  Mr.  Gilbert's  book,  there  may  be 
some  cause  for  surprise.  When  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  in  his  delicate  and  bantering  fashion 
charges  at  Dissent,  he  unconsciously  suggests 
more  than  one  reason  why  the  Church  can 
ignore  the  arguments  of  Dissenters.  But  in 
Mr.  Gilbert's  case  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  ar- 
guments will  not  hold.  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
brought  up  as  a  devout  Churchman,  is  still  a 
Churchman,  and  the  very  interesting  autobio- 
graphic details  he  gives  us  show  how  little  be 
is  of  a  Philistine.  There  is  so  much  of  fresh- 
ness in  Mr.  Gilbert'*  details,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising their  literary  interest  did  not 
compel  more  extended  notice.  As  to  the 
facts,  they  are  familiar  to  us  from  of  old. 
Hr.  Gilbert's  merit  is  that  he  states  them  in 
a  new  way,  showing,  that  whilst  things  hare 
so  much  improved  in  other  respects,  secret 
simony  is  still  possible  ;  that  if  a  Trontbeck 


appropriation  could  scarcely  be  carried 
through  now-a-days — i.e.,  the  application  of 
a  charitable  bequest  to  pay  the  debts  of  a 
vicious  prince — devices  tlrat  lead  to  no  very 
different  result  are  still  sometimes  had  re- 
course to.  We  confess  it  is  very  depressing, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  slow  and  subtle 
effect  such  things  must  have  in  sapping  and 
undermining  the  belief  among  the  lower  orders 
in  anything  spiritual  and  Christian,  to  learn 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  property  of  cer- 
tain kinds — public-houses,  and  whole  districts 
of  houses  of  a  yet  worse  order.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  gen- 
uineness of  Mr.  Gilbert's  figures.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  seem  to  hare  been  specially 
remiss.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  himself  particularly 
dealt  with  the  Trontbeck  case  in  his  book 
'  Contrasts:'  his  ostensible  reason  for  recall- 
ing it  here  is  because  the  perversion  was  car- 
ried out  with  the  bench  of  bishops  looking 
on.  Mr.  Gilbert  firmly  avows  his  conclusion 
that,  '  taking  into  account  the  advance  of  mo- 
rality and  civilisation,  there  are  as  great 
vices  at  present  existing  in  the  Establishment 
as  there  were  in  the  days  of  the  Hert  fords, 
the  Lowthers,  the  Scftons,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp.'  And  to  show  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  no  wild  bigot,  but  a  reasonable,  right-re- 
specting Churchman,  this  may  be  quoted:— 
'  I  consider  that,  either  retaining  the  endow- 
ments  or  relinquishing  them,  the  Church 
would  be  the  gainer  by  disestablishment,  and 
with  that  view  alone  would  I  advocate  it.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  if  any  plan  could  be  adopted,  allowing 
the  Church  to  retain  her  endowments,  it 
would  not  only  be  an  immense  source  of  sat- 
isfaction to  me,  but  to  many  thousand  others. 
One  point  alone  I  would  insist  on — and  that  I 
trust  would  be  considered  equitable  by  the 
reader,  of  whatever  denomination  he  may  be 
— that  existing  life-Interests  ought  strictly  to 
be  respected.' 

So  wholly  sincere  and  straightforward  are 
Mr.  Gilbert's  confessions  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  led  to  his  present  attitude,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  making  a  short  quotation. 
1 1  assert,  and  truthfully,'  he  says,  '  that  I  am 
actuated  by  no  sectarian,  political,  or  demo- 
cratic motives,  but  solely  by  the  belief  that 
by  releasing  the  Church  from  State  patronage 
and  control  its  pure  doctrines  would  not  only 
hare  greater  scope  to  develop  themselves, 
but  that  Christianity  in  general,  and  Protes- 
tant Christianity  in  particular,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change.  This  view  of  the 
subject,  I  should  further  state,  has  rather 
been  forced  upon  me  than  sought  for.  In 
spite  of  my  desire  to  close  my.  eyes  to  the 
manifold  abuses  existing  in  the  Establishment, 
they  continued  bo  pertinaciously  to  thrust 
themselves  under  my  notice,  that  at  length  I 
was  obliged  to  admit  their  existence,  not- 
withstanding my  ardent  desire  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance, or,  at  the  best,  to  remain  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  peculiar  feeling  which  induces 
us  to  avoid,  in  all  possible  manners,  the  in- 
restigation  of  a  subject  where  the  results  are 
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like);  to  be  painful  to  us.  ...  At  length 
these  abuses  appeared  so  glaring  that  an  irre- 
pressible desire  cane  over  rue  personally  to 
exert  myself  in  aid  of  those  wishing  to  obtain 
its  separation.  But  then,  again,  a  terrible 
difficulty  arose  before  me.  Notwithstanding 
all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  obliterate  from  my 
mind  the  impression  that  1  was  deserting  a 
cause  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  faithful, 
and  I  feared  lest  by  so  doing  I  might  commit 
an  nnworthy  action.  Again,  I  feared  that  I 
might  offend  many  of  my  clerical  friends, 
.  whom  I  hold  in  the  highest  estimation.' 

There  is  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the 
struggle  here  indicated  with  which  every  man 
must  sympathise;  a  dutiful,  honest,  straight- 
forwardness, which  is  but  too  seldom  mani- 
fest in  controversy.  All  can  appreciate  this ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  various  facts 
and  figures  which,  slowly  accumulating  before 
Mr.  Gilbert's  eyes,  forced  him  to  break  with 
old  opinion*  and  feelings,  must  betake  them- 
selves to  this  hook,  which  is  as  accurate  and 
methodic  as  it  is  high-minded  and  regardful  of 
other  men's  sentiments  and  reverences. 

Mr.  Leo  Grihdok's  thoughtful  and  yet 
popular  book  on  Life,  tit  Nature,  Varietiet, 
and  Phenomena  (F.  Pitman),  in  which  the  ob- 
servation of  the  naturalist  is  combined  with 
the  though tfulness  of  philosophy,  the  senti- 
ment of  poetry,  and  the  devoutness  of  reli- 
gion, in  a  natural  and  interesting  way,  has 
reached  its  fourth  edition. 


,    AND   BF.IJ.K6-1.ETTH  KB. 


The  necessity  which  seems  to  be  laid 
Mr.  Browning  to  use  his  characters  as  mere 
mediums  for  hia  own  reflections,  appears 
us  to  limit,  in  certain  directions,  his  right: 
to  choice  of  subject.  It  is  almost'  susceptible 
of  demonstration  that  even  where  his  charac- 
ters are  most  superficially  discriminated  from 
what  we  may  assume  to  be  the  author's  per- 
sonal traits,  they  are  yet  mere  transparencies 
through  which  his  light  shines  with  a  certain 
sab-consciousness  on  his  part  that  the  very 
contact  and  contrast  of  suddenly-shifting  col- 
ours may  produce  a  peculiar  grotesquerie 
of  effect.  Even  in  the  case  of  Pompilia,  in 
'The  King  and  the  Book,'  do  we  not  feel 
that  the  innocence  which  in  her  is  so  mingled 
with  occasional  quaint  depth  of  suggestion, 
is  in  no  sense  Italian,  but  is  rather  English, 
and,  indeed,  in  one  sense  provincial,  and  pro- 
vincial in  an  order  that  might  be  said  to  be- 
long to  Mr.  Browning  alone  of  all  our  great 
poetic  writers.  It  is  not  insignificant,  but  far 
otherwise,  that  hi  '  The  Inn  Album '  Mr. 
Browning  does  not  feel  it  necessary  even  to 
discriminate  his  characters  to  the  cursory  in- 
telligence of  the  reader  by  so  much  as  dis- 
tinctly naming  them.    Mr.  Browning's  nrtis- 
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tic  determinations  aro  certainly  seen  here  in 
very  forcible  manner.  Throughout  all,  the 
interest  to  those  who  read  in  the  true  mood 
Robert  Browning;  precisely  as,  to  follow  up 
a  former  figure,  we  do  not  care  for  the  figures 
on  the  dull  canvas  when  the  light  is  removed 
from  behind  it.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  great  temptation  rests  with  a 
grotesque,  whimsical,  self -quizzing  genius 
such  as  this  to  choose  mediums  which  shall 
allow  it  to  triumph  to  the  greatest  extent  by 
the  direct  show  of  contrast  between  the  char- 
acteristics of  writer  and  dramatic  medium. 
The  sense  of  delight  in  a  new  effect  may  jus- 
tify to  him  what  can  hardly  lie  so  justified  in 
the  sense  of  the  ordinary  reader.  He  is,  in 
fact,  bent  on  experiment  of  a  special  kind, 
and  should  reserve  his  appearance  till  he  has 
completed  it,  and  can  show  it  in  relation  to 
practical  and  healthy  laws  of  use  and  emo- 
tion. Onr  greatest  dramatic  writers,  Marlowe, 
Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  had,  no  doubt,  all 
passed  through  mmething  of  the  process 
which  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  by 
Mr.  Browning,  but  they  soon  found  correct- 
ors from  two  sides.  First,  the  need  of  bal- 
ance in  the  range  of  character  itself  in  order 
to  attain  dramatic  unity;  and,  secondly,  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  immediate  demands 
of  a  mixed  audience  for  mora*  impression  ; 
and  these  two  demands  have  been  the  more 
directly  felt  the  greater  the  dramatic  genius 
— Shakespeare  first,  then  Jonson,  and  then 
Marlowe,  ted  Itmgo  intenallo .'  Wherever 
man  can  be  at  all  interested  in  situation  and 
incident  as  founded,  however  remotely,  on 
the  relation  and  development  of  human 
character,  there,  too,  you  find  a  hunger  for 
moral  proportion.  It  is  thus  that  the  mis- 
lure  of  unnaturalness  and  high  morality  in 
the  lower-class  drama  is  to  bo  accounted  for. 
In  this  necessity,  too,  lies  a  certain  safe- 
ty to  society  from  stage-piece3  not  otherwise 
to  be  recommended.  Now,  Mr.  Browning 
has  submitted  to  neither  of  these  laws  ;  he 
has,  in  fact,  directly  defied  them  both ;  and, 
though  it  may  seem  ungrateful  to  say  it,  it  is 
true  that  our  safety  from  him,  as  well  as  from 
the  low  class  stagewright,  lies,  if  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  direction,  yet  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law,  working  reversely. 
'The  Inn  Album' will  not  be  read  save  by 
those  who  have  the  corrective  within  them- 
selves, who  are,  so  to  say,  intellectually  curi- 
am, and  can  take  delight  in  artistic  exper- 
iment as  such.  Mr.  Browning's  course  has 
been  a  gradual  departure,  work  by'  work, 
from  simplicity  of  motif,  so  far  as  it  bears,  or 
can  bear,  on  faithful  development  of  charac- 
ter in  dramatic  relation  ;  so  that,  as  wc  shall 
show,  it  is  in  no  sense  correct  to  say,  as  the 
'Athenteum '  has  so  short-si g] it  cd I y  said,  that  in 
'  The  Inn  Album '  he  has  returned  to  his  first 
manner.  In  his  earliest  stage  Mr.  Browning 
mainly  contented  himself  with  what  were  on 
the  face  of  tbem  separate  studies — portraits, 
self -pain  ted  we  may  say,  and  in'  these  there 
was  little  attempt  at  exhibiting  the  character 
in  action  and  in  relation  to  others.  If  there 
was  hint  of  this  it  was  accidental  and  sugges- 
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tive,  merely  taking  on  the  tint  of  the  self -narra- 
tor's mind,  and  conveying  subtly  at  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Browning' t  commentary  on  the 
action  and  its  effect  on  the  subject.  In  '  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,'  where  the  attempt  was 
made  to  unite  this  peculiar  method  of  self- 
revealment  with  something  of  variety  and  ac- 
tion, the  moral  unity  was  so  far  maintained  by 
Pompilia,  whose  presence,  in  spite  of  special 
criticisms  upon  it  such  as  we  have  suggested, 
remains  the  great  justification  for  that  work ; 
with  its  repulsive  yet  patient  analysis  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  in  one  of  its 
morbid  phases.  In  '  The  Inn  Album '  Mr. 
Browning  has  given  us  a  work  of  the  same 
order,  but  without  the  Pompilia,  and  to  us  it 
seems  that  even  his  great  genius,  his  curious 
mode  of  lighting  up  and  relieving,  without 
sense  of  disharmony,  the  dark  corners  of  the 
human  mind,  and  his  almost  unique  power  of 
sympathetic  self-drawal  from  the  obscurer 
moods  of  the  character  pourt  rayed,  has  failed, 
/ibtoluMy  failed,  in  justifying  itself  effectual- 
ly in  this  work.  He  has,  we  admit,  managed 
to  make  plain  to  the  reader  the  leading  inci- 
dent* as  he  goes  along,  but  he  has  not  made 
the  motives  of  his  characters  clear,  consistent, 
and  comprehensible  to  us  in  their  actions; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  hy  choosing  types 
which  belong  so  emphatically  to  the  present 
day,  he  tempts  us  at  every  point  to  appeal  to 
our  daily  experience.  'The  Inn  Allium1  is 
thus  in  no  sense  a  return  to  his  first  manner, 
in  which  the  great  point — a  justification  of 
motive  and  action  to  the  narrator's  own  mind 
— was  prominent.  We,  therefore,  regard  it 
as  retrograde  and  perverted;  and  can  only 
honestly  say  that  those  in  influential  positions 
who  fail  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  points 
we  have  dwelt  on,  will  by-and-by,  if  they 
should  persevere  in  their  practice,  become  as 
great  puzzles  to  us  as  Mr.  Browning  when  he 
tried,  with  no  superficial  change  of  style,  to 
make  a  poem— a  lyrico-dramatic  poem — out 
of  the  wholly  exceptional  and  untoward  ma- 
terials of  an  old  hardened  rake,  who  bad  se- 
duced a  certain  woman;  a  younger  rake,  who 
had  loved  her ;  the  woman  who  had  been  se- 
duced, but  comfortably  married  ;  an  unex- 
pected meeting  of  the  three  in  an  inn  par- 
lour ;  an  insult  suddenly  tendered  to  the  wo- 
man ;  a  murder  in  defence  of  her  ;  and  a. sui- 
cide by  poisoning,  without  one  single  reliev- 
ing, not  to  say  moralising  element.  For  this 
is  simply  what '  The  Inn  Album '  is — this  and 
nothing  less  nor  more  than  this — and  it  will 
remain  to  future  times  as  a  monument  at  once 
to  the  subtlety  and  the  short-sighted  perversity 
of  our  great  dramatic  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  would  not  bo  grateful  work  to 
epitomise  the  story  of  the  poem ;  for,  put  it 
as  you  will,  it  could  not  come  out  otherwise 
than  as  an  imitation  of  a  very  bad  and  sensa- 
tional paragraph  in  the  '  Police  News.'  But 
this  is  the  less  to  he  regretted  as  the  news- 
papers have  already  made  most  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  poem  thus  far.  It  will  suit 
our  purpose  better  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Brow- 
ning by  saying  that,  |>ersonally,  wo  have 
fouud  much  in  separate  passages  of  the  poem 
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to  admire  and  ponder  over.  Our  main 
criticism  lies  deeper,  has  reference  to  initial 
conception  and  dramatic  law.  In  fairness 
we  may  refer  to  one  or  two  passages 
which  we  have  read  with  no  little  pleasure. 
The  description  of  the  inn  parlour,  for  exam- 
ple, is  full  of  power— -not  a  touch  but  has  its 
effect  ;  and  the  dingy  shabbiness  of  the 
whole  interior  is  deepened  hy  a  fine  stroke  of 
landscape  painting,  which  is  instinct  with 
Mr.  Browning's  genius,  though  two  lints 
strangely  recall  a  touch  in  one  other  poem,  o! 
which  Mr.  Browning  might  well  hare  been 
thinking  : — 

' The  vo linger  personage 
Drawa  riiarp  the  shrieking  curtain,  sends  aloft 
Tliu  sash,  spreads  wide  and  fastens  back  to  wall 
Shutter  and  shutter,  shows  you  England's  Ink. 
He  leans  into  a  living  glory-hath 
Of  air  and  light  where  seems  to  float  and  move 
The  wooded  watered  country,  hilt  and  dale. 
And  tted-brigM  thread  of  ttrtam,  a-tmoke  with 

A-tparkle  with  May  morning,  diamond  drift 
0'  the  wn-touehed  dew.    Except  the  red-rooM 

patch 
Of  half-a. -dozen  dwellings  that,  crept  close 
For  hill-side  shelter,  make  the  village  clump, 
This  inn  is  perched  above  to  dominate — 
Except  such  sign  or  human  neighbourhood, 
And  this  surmised  rather  than  sensible. 
There's  nothing  to  disturb  absolute  peace, 
The  reign  of  English  nature — which  means  an 
And  civilised  existence.     Wlldness'  self 
Is  just  the  cultured  triumph.     Presently 
Deep  solitude,  be  sure,  reveals  a  Plitco 
That  knows  the  right  way  to  defend  itself  : 
Silence  hems  round  a  burning  spot  of  life.' 

As  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Browning  can  delicately  clothe  exceptional 
traits  in  familiar  surprises  of  words,  and  of  the 
incisive,  acid-biting  way  in  which  he  can  com- 
municate the  man  by  a  sort  of  aside,  we  give 
two  little  aniffets.  The  older  aristocratic 
rake,  who  has  been  initiating  his  millionaire 
snob-companion  into  the  '  ways  of  life,'  thus 
disclaims  merit  in  his  teachings  ; — 

'  The  fact  ia — you  do  compliment  too  much 
Your,  humble  mnster,  as  I  own  I  am ; 
You  owe  me  no  such  thanka  as  you  protest. 
The  polisher  needs  precious  stone  no  lees 
Than  precious  stone  needs  polisher  :  believe 
1  struck  no  tint  from  out  you  but  I  found 
Snug  lying  first  'neath  surface  hair-breadth 

Beside,  I  liked  the  exercise :  with  skill 

does  love  to  show  skill  for  skill's  Bake.   Tou  see 

I'm  old  and  understand  things:  too  absurd 


That  1  myself  misused  a  stone  of  price. 
Born  and  bred  clever — people  used  to  say 
Clever  as  moat  men.  if  not  something  more- 
Yet  here  I  stand  a  failure,  cut  awry 
Or  left  opaque, — no  brilliant  named  and  known. 
Whate'er  my  inner  stuff,  my  outside's  blank.' 

The  lady's  answer  to  her  former  lover,  after 
he  has  addressed  her  in  a  vein  of  the  most 
forcible  but  improbable  rhetoric—  wholly  un- 
true to  the  man  into  whose  mouth  it  is  put— 
the  lady,  in  the  course  of  her  reply,  urges:— 
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'  Your  entry  broke 
Illusion,  bade  me  back  to  bounds  ot  once. 
1  honestly  submit  my  soul;  which  sprang 
At  love,  and  losing  love  lies  signed  and  sealed 
■Failure"     Ko  love  more!      Tbeu  no  beauty 

Which  tends  to  breed  love !    Purify  my  powers, 
Effiwless  till  some  otliirr  world  procure 
Some  other  chance  of  prize  !  or,  if  none  be, — 
Nor  second  world  nor  chance,— undesecrate, 
Die  then  ibis  aftergrowth  of  heart,  surmised 
Where  May's  precipitation  left  J  une  blank ! 
Better  bave  failed  in  the  high  aim,  as  I, 
Than  vulgarly  in  tlie  low  aim  succeed 
At,  God  he  tlianked,  I  do  not !     Ugliness 
Hid  I  called  beamy,  falsehood — truth,  and  you 
My  lover '.    No — this  earth's  unchanged  for  me. 
By  hig  enchantment  whom  God  mode  the  Prince 
i!'  ibt  Power  o'  the  Air,  into  a  Heaven:  there  is 
Heaven,  since  there  is  Heaven's  simulation— 

I  tit  possessed  in  patience  ;  prison  roof 

Shall  break  one  day,  and   Heaven  beam  over- 

Such  is  '  The  Inn  Album,'  such  our  impres- 
sion of  it.  It  is  full  of  rare  and  penetrating 
jwwer,  which  flows  out  here  and  there  into 
passages  instinct  with  genius  of  the  highest 
order.  But  separate  passages  do  not  make  a 
dramatic  poem.  It  is  vicious  in  conception, 
sad  exaggerates  to  excess  many  of  the  au- 
thor's former  errors  ;  it  is  now  rugged  and 
now  so  unnecessarily  coarse,  and  even  vulgar, 
[list  to  all  save  students  of  literature,  whose 
doty  it  is  to  read  and  to  study  morbid  devel- 
opments and  their  relations  to  literature,  we 
say,  pass  '  The  Inn  Album '  by,  and  devote 
yourself  to  what  is  purer,  or,  at  any  rate, 
iiroader  and  healthier  in  its  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  vice  and  folly  of  real  life  and  their 

i!aido  and  Lita :  a  -Tale  of  the  Riviera.  By 
the  Right  lion,  the  Marquis  of  LORHB. 
Mar.mil  Jan. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  shows  so  much  of. 
taste  and  true  poetic  fervour  that  we  are  very 
reluctant  to  say  that  his  poem  fails  to  reach 
the  point  which  but  a  little  patience  and  re- 
serve on  bis  part  might  have  secured  it.  Yet 
such  must  be  said.  He  has  found  a  good 
subject,  sufficiently  remote  to  admit  of  ro- 
mantic incident,  and  yet  sufficiently  stirring 
to  give  opening  for  the  dash  and  movement 
which  we  most  readily  associate  with  the  he- 
roic couplet.  And  when  he  is  describing  ac- 
tion pure  and  simple,  or  looking  at  nature, 
he  does  well:  it  is  when  he  pauses,  turns 
round,  reflects,  and  wishes  to  say  line  things 
after  the  modem  manner,  that  he  fails.  Then 
he  becomes  artificial,  involved,  burdened  by 
phrases  and  words  with  which  the  measure 
will  scarcely  consort.  The  Christians  of  the 
Riviera  are  harassed  by  the  Hoors,  but  there 
has  been  a  pause  in  the  conflict,  and*Guido,  the 
wo  of  Count  William  of  Orles  (Aries),  falls  so 
fat  a  victim  to  the  'piping  times  of  peace1  as 
to  become  a  '  fop,1  to  the  grief  of  his  brave 
'■Id  father,  who,  as  they  are  on  the  way  to  a 
tournament,  tries  to  stir  the  man  in  him.  As 
they  return,  they  are  caught  in  a  storm,  and 
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seek  shelter  in  a  fisherman's  hut,  where  Guido 
sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Lita,  the  fisher- 
man's daughter.  lie  sees  her  again,  Ad  then 
she  tries  to  avoid  him,  and  finally  extracts  from 
him  a  promise  not  to  meet  her  again  for  a 
year  and  a  day.  War  meanwhile  breaks  out, 
and  Lita  is  carried  prisoner,  and  as  this  fact 
is  one  reason  why  Guido  goes  so  readily  in 
pursuit  of  the  Moors,  it  is  to  he  inferred  that 
the  poet  means  to  show  how  true  love  can  cast 
out  the  fop  and  make  the  brave  man.  Lita 
escapes,  comes  back,  and  acts  the  part  of  a 
Maid  of  Saragossa,  attending  to  old  Count 
William's  wounds  when  he  falls  in  a  sortie. 
At  this  point  Guido  returns,  to  hear  her  com- 
mended by  his  father,  and  the  poem  closes 
amid  a  peal  of  marriage  bells.  From  this 
bare  outline  of  the  fable,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  there  was  great  scope  for  spirited  treat- 
ment, and  certainly  Lord  Lome  has  written 
some  exquisite  passages  :  the  pity  is  that  he 
was  not  more  self-severe.  Mot  to  speak  of 
several  instances  of  inexcusable  cockney 
rhymes,  unallowable  inversions,  transposed 
accent,  and  quadruple  rhymes,  he  is  guilty  of 
whole  passages  which  will  not  scan  truly — in 
one  instance,  at  least,  dropping  a  whole  foot 
from  one  line,  to  tack  it  on  to  the  next.  Then 
to  employ  such  phrases  as  >  subtly  wrought 
for  death,'  as  applied  to  flume,  is  quite  be- 
yond the  limit  in  such  verse.  Yet  so  many 
are  the  finished,  musical,  and  quotable  bits, 
that  we  half  feel  we  have  done  wrong'  to 
write  as  we  have  done.     This,  for  instance,  is 

'  Sail,  set  all  sail,  we'll  gain  upon  them  fast, 
The  canvas  curtsies  to  the  creaking  mast  ; 
A  mightier  power  than  human  will  may  yield 
Compels  her  onward  o'er  the  sapphire  field.' 
And  this : — 

'  The  wind  increases  ;  the  flotilla,  slrown 
Tar  o'er  the  sea,  is  tosBed  apart,  and  thrown 
From  swelling  ridges,  whence  the  world  issten, 
To  lonely  hollows  walled  with  waters  green.' 
That  description,  too,  of  Lita  asleep  in  the 
castle  of  the  Moor,  Moslem-el- &irad,  i«",  on 
the   whole,    musical   and   good ;    but   poetic 
work  of  the  highest  order  should  bo  equally 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  this  is  decidedly 
what  the  most  favourable  criticism  cannot  say 
of  Lord  Lome's  poem,  though  we  odd  that 
a  little  more  of  conscientious  labour  of  the 
file  might  even  yet  make  this  a  very  pow- 
erful poem. 


The  somewhat  enigmatical  character  of  the 
title  of  this  poem  becomes  plain  enough  in 
the  reading.  Jonas  Fisher  is  a  man  whoiias 
escaped  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  vicious 
and  sinful  habit,  and  has  become  not  only  a 
believer,  but  an  earnest  worker — a  volunteer 
home  missionary.  ■  In  vigorous  verse  he  ex- 
plores the  slums,  and  describes  the  sights  he 
has  seen,  and  also  the  friends  his  work  has 
brought  him  into  contact  with.  The  chief  of 
these  are  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Christian  Irishman, 
and   Mr.   Augustus   Grace.     The  latter  i: 
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man  of  thorough  bene valence,  always  ready 
to  aid ;  his  purse,  in  fact,  being  at  Jonas's 
disposal.  But  he  is  apt  to  criticise  dogmas 
very  freely,  and  now  and  then  he  lapses  into 
utterly  rationalistic  positions,  tempered  al- 
ways, however,  by  charity  of  the  oroadeat, 
and  by  high  aspirations.  He  is,  in  a  word,  a 
fearless  seeker  of  truth  ;  though  he  has  little 
reverence  for  symbols  as  such,  he  sees  their 
value  as  insignia  under  which  to  march  and 
round  which  to  rally.  While  he  is  very  frank 
in  convening  with  Jonas  on  religious,  social, 
and  political  topics,  he  shows  himself  every 
inch  a  humorist,  and  a  satirist  of  no  mean  or- 
der. On  such  questions  as  cremation,  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  cliquish 
criticism,  prurient  art,  and  a  hundred  others, 
he  is  not  only  clear,  but  original,  and  supreme- 
ly suggestive.  It  can  easily  be  conceived, 
from  what  we  have  said,  that  many  will  find 
here  not  a  little  from  which  to  dissent ;  hut 
we  hazard  the  assertion  that,  having  begun  to 
read  the  book,  they  will  read  on ;  for  inci- 
dent of  the  most  striking,  touching,  and 
realistic  character  is  occasionally  combined 
with  the  discussions  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken. The  spirit  of  the  book  is  thoroughly 
Protesant — Romanism  and  Ritualism  being 
both  dealt  with  in  the  cleverest  and  most 
dashing  manner  ;  so  decisively,  indeed,  is 
much  in  the  former  declared  to  be  simply  Pa- 
gan— '  the  Babylonian  lurking  below '  the 
Christian — that  we  should  not  by  any  means 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  book  has  been 
honoured  by  entry  in  the  Index.  However  se- 
vere and  satiric  the  author  may  be,  he  always 
'shows  a  very  tender  regard  for  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  very  gladly  should  we  have 
quoted,  had  we  had  space,  the  striking  pas- 
sage in  which  he  pleads  for  covered  spaces 
and  plenteous  supply  of  scats  in  London 
parks,  Ac...  in  a  style  which,  for  mingled  seri- 
ousness and  rattling  humour,  would  have  de- 
lighted the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  There  is 
so  much  in  the  book  that  appeals  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  present  day,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  widely  talked  of ;  and  if  its  stern 
realism  and  pathetic  force  should  lead  to  ac- 
cess of  interest  in  the  disregarded  poor,  one 
object  of  the  writer  will  no  doubt  be  realised. 
And  let  it  be  said  that,  though  in  the  form 
of  poetry,  many  valuable  bints  may  be  found 
hero  as  to  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  that 
class  ;  for  if,  as  the  author  says,  one  incident 
repeats  itself  among  them,  the  great  lessons 
to  be  gathered  are  everywhere  the  same. 
Every  page,  with  its  powerful  pictures,  its 
smart  characterisations,  its  satiric  point,  and 
finished  phrasing,  would  offer  valuable  mor- 
sels for  quotation. 


'  Win.  makes  men  slnves'loTnmke  tbetu  good, 
Casts  devils  out  by  Beelzebub.' 

' "  Life's  sbrp  of  fools," 
Tho'  capt&inlesB,  Is  manned  by  skippers.' 

But  we  feel  we  have  failed  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  large  scope,  the  power,  the  insight, 
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and  the  minglement  of  stern  nnd  almost 
>arse  realism,  with  a  controlling  mysticism, 
hich  we  find  here.  It  tears  the  mark  of 
ecisive  power,  and  though  it  stirs  many  hard 
questions  and  may  excite  prejudices,  we  feel 
sure  that  it  will  do  good  by  stimulating  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  greatest  subjects. 
Nero.    By  W.  W.  Stohy.     Blackwood  and 

How  far  is  the  whitewashing  of  histories] 
characters  to  be  carried  1  That  is  not  an 
inapt  question  to-day,  when  so  many  of 
the  old  notions  as  to  certain  landmarks  of 
judgment  are  being  overturned.  We  remem- 
ber well  Hr.  Lewes's  defence  of  Nero,  which 
very  ingenious  indeed ;  but  we  carried  our 
antidote  with  ns  in  that  case,  and  could 
argue  back  on  Mr.  Lewes's  own  ground.  But 
when  a  man  of  genius  can  find  sympathetic 
approaches  such  as  to  justify  him  in  elevating 
a'  proscribed  character '  like  Nero  to  dramatic 
proportions,  and  treating  him  at  length  and  in 
a  kind  of  isolated  elevation — able,  in  a  word, 

interest  us  in  him  ;  that  is,  to  find  some 
ground  of  real  humanity,  after  all  escaping 
round  and  beyond  the  accepted  picture,  and 
so  redeeming  it  from  the  unrelieved  blackness 
of  purely  historical  portraiture — wc  cannot 
help  being  possessed  by  a  certain  unrest,  as  if 
the  old  firm  ground  of  fact  were  tottering  un- 
dents. Now,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Story, 
thus  far  possessed  by  the  influence  of  Robert 
Browning,  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  certain 
psychologic  unity  by  a  very  arbitrary  selec- 
tion of  scenes  and  pictures,  he  has  failed,  both 
in  reconciling  dramatic  proportion  with  the 
ineffaceable  lines  of  history,  and  in  recalling 
the  Rome  of  Nero's  day.  His  characters  arc, 
after  all,  little  more  than  names  for  men  and 
women  of  our  time,  as  far  from  Roman  as  well 
could  be.  His  labelling  is  half  his  art.  He 
has  skilfully  found  a  relief  by  tracing  out  the 
gradual  inrush  of  evil  into  Nero  through  his 
yielding  to  it,  until,  finally,  the  brain,  cor- 
rupted and  weakened  under  vicious  indul- 
gence, loses  balance,  and  insanity  becomes 
the  only  apology  for  actions  such  as  all  hu- 
manity abhors,  and  only  abhors.  And  thus, 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Story  disturbs  the  totality 
of  impression  by  raising  in  our  minds  the  very 
question  which  has  recently  come  to  the  front 
by  the  decisions  of  certain  judges  in  respect 
of  responsibility  for  actions  performed  under 
insanity  directly  induced  by  vicious  tendency 
and  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line; 
but  in  the  view  of  art,  it  is  almost  clear  that 
Nero's  proclivities  were  from  the  first  so  un- 
relieved that,  to  gain  the  necessary  sympathy 
to  start  with  for  nigh  dramatic  purposes,  you 
must  give  us,  '  not  Nero,  but  another.'  Why, 
this  flue  passage  over  Popp»a  dead — fine,  truly 
fine,  artistically,  as  a  relieving  element— does 
it  not  mak*e  us  smile  somehow  when  we  realise 
that  it  is  from  the  mouth  of  Nero  ? — 

Nero.   •  Tea,  she  is  beam iful  !    How  still  sue 
Ilea! 
How  perfect  In  her  calm  !    No  mitre  distress, 
No  agitation*  mere  ;  no  joy— no  pnin.  I 

Pll  keep  her  a*  sfte  is.     Fire  shall  not  burn 
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Jiat  lotdy  thape  ;  but  it  diall  deep  embalmed— 

Thiu— thvMfor  emr  irTthe  Julian  tomb. 

And  ulie  shall  be  enrolled  nvnonjj  the  gods, 

A  splendid  temple  shall  be  raised  to  her, 

A  public  funeral  be  here,  and  I 

The  funeral  eulogy  mvaelf  will  apeak  ; — 

And  thia  le  all.     Slie  never  will  come  back— 

Never  will  smile — never  will  sing again. 

Pity— oh,  what  a  pity— Xenophon  I 

Bee  to  it  that  she  be  embalmed,  I  say, 

And  all  her  beauty  kept  just  as  it  Ss. 

There,  my  Poppasa,  Bleep 

Look, Xenophon, 
Ithougbtshe  smiled  and  moved  I    You're  bum 
aim's  dead  t ' 

How  consistent  it  Is  that  Shakespeare— and 
here  we  enter  into  no  discussion  on  points  re- 
cently raised — should  be  so  careful  dramati- 
cally to  emphasise  at  the  outset  the  good  and 
noble  points  in  Macbeth,  he  who  was  to  lapse 
into  the  traitor,  the  regicide,  the  common 
murderer  and  hirer  "of  assassins,  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  '  lily-livered  coward,'  in  the  run- 
ning from  Macduff  after  that  first  pass  of  arms 
at  the  close.  Now,  Mr.  Story  has  tried  to 
follow,  but  ineffectually ;  history  is  too  as- 
sured. But  -when  we  say  this,  we  do  not  fail 
to  admire  the  evident  artistic  concept! 
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faculty  of   fixing  the  imagination 
attumed  essential  characteristic,    ai 
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taining  it  throughout,  especially  as 
Poppam.    That,  too,  is  a  fine  touch  in  the  love 
of  Sporus  for  his  master. 

Motet;  a  Drama  in.  Fire  Aett.  By  E.  Car- 
penter, M.A.,  Author  of 'Narcissus 'and 
other  poems.  E.  Moxon  and  Sons. 
Mr.  Carpenter's  drama  opens  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  people  at  Sinai.  The  disaffection 
of  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Korah  runs  through  it, 
until  Korah  meets  his  doom.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
however,  has  taken  unwarrantable  liberties 
with  the  narrative  of  the  fate  of  Korah,  who 
is  represented  as  simply  falling  by  the  sword 
in  civil  strife,  the  opening  earth  being  only 
the  graves  dug  for  them.  Bo  also  with  the 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Aaron.  Moses  Is  re- 
presented as  being  told  of  it,  and  as  direct- 
ing his  burial  on  Mount  Hor.  Both  narra- 
tives are  too  explicit  for  such  a  rendering. 
The  poem  contains  some  passages  of  genuine 
poetry,  and  also^lines  that  it  would  lie  very 
difficult  to  scan,  e.g.,  in  the  idolatrous  sang  of 
the  people : — 

'  But  lead  us  fcrth  by  meadow  and  rivulet.' 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Carpenter  should 
not  sing  :  his  note  is  too  distinct  to  be  thus 
banned  ;  but  Carlyle's  axiom  will  come  to  our 
thought,  net  to  sing  what  can  be  better  said. 
We  have,  however,  read  Mr.  Carpenter's  dra- 
ma through  :  we  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  bet- 
ter assurance  that  it  does  contain  some  good 
poetry. 

Tennytoii'i  Work*.     Author's  Edition.     Vols. 
III.,  IV.,  V.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

These  volumes  complete  Messrs.  King's  new 

library  edition  of  Tennyson.     They  contain 

vol.  liiil  B — 8 
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'  The  Idylls  of  the  King,' '  The  Princess  and 
Maud,'  'Enoch  Arden,'  and  'In  Memoriam.' 
We  must  accept  them  as  containing,  we  trust, 
the  final  arrangements  and  revisions  of  the 
author.     We  say  we  trust,  because  there  is  a 

Sioint  when  artistic  finish  passes  into  fastid- 
ousness,  and  the  congruous  forms  of  creative 
impulse  are  superseded  by  bits  put  on,  which 
are  not  always  improvements.  A  poet  who 
turns  out  his  work  so  deliberately  cast  and 
delicately  finished  as  Tennyson  does,  may  well 
let  it  remain,  and  not  only  resist,  but  suspect 
the  disturbing  impulse  which  urges  the  labor 
lima  in  hope  of  a  nearer  approach  to  his 
ideal.  We  do  not  say  that  the  minute  touches 
which  this  last  edition  contains  are  not  im- 
provements. For  the  most  part  they  are.- 
But  ivc  think  they  are  hardly  improvements 
so  great  as  to  compensate  for  their  disturbance 
of  accepted  forms. 

The  arrangement  is  different,  especially  in 
the  Idylls.  It  is  fitting,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  both  the  work  and  the  reader,  that  the  poet 
should  dispose  the  productions  of  different 
periods,  Borne  of  them  separated  by  a  genera- 
tion, in  their  symmetrical  and  sequential  order. 
The  edition  is  an  elegant  one,  not  so  sump? 
tuous  as  Mr.  Strahan's  six-volume  library  edi- 
tion, but  as  legible  and  pleasant  to  read,  and 
of  course  superior  to  that  in  its  revision.  It 
is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  culture  and  taste 
that  so  many  editions  of  a  poet  so  pure  and 
refined  should  be  in  demand. 
8t.    George  and  St.   Michael.      By  George 

MacDonald,  Author  of  'Malcolm,1  "David 

Elginbrod,'  Ac.    In  Three  Vols.     Henry 

8.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  George  MacDonald  has  in  thia  novel 
more  than  regained  the  ground  he  seemed  to 
us  to  have  lost  in  some  of  his  recent  efforts. 
'  Malcolm '  was  not  only  somewhat  doubtful 
in  construction,  but  its  plot  rested  on  rela- 
tions that  imparted  a  secret  dissatisfaction, 
which  the  reader  could  ill  get  rid  of  even 
when,  towards  the  close,  they  were  fully  re- 
vealed ;  and  certainly  the  '  Vicar's  Daughter ' 
was  in  many  points  weak  and  mawkish. 
Here  he  is  throughout  simple,  pure,  and 
strong,  and,  as  always  when  he  is  at  his  best, 
his  work  is  suffused  with  high  lesson,  here 
very  properly  and  very  powerfully  kept  in 
tone  with  the  colour  and  progress  of  the  sto- 
ry. '  St.  George  and  St.  Michael '  seems  at 
first  sight  rather  a  far-fetched  title,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  more  faithful  and  expressive  of 
the  period  of  the  characters  here  depicted — 
St.  George,  for  the  gaiety  and  dash  of  the 
Cavaliers  ;  St.  Michael,  for  the  belief  and  , 
devotion  of  the  Roundheads — the  Cromwell 
men ;  and  this  is  the  England  to  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  vividly  transports  us.  Here  hig 
fine  instinct  for  gathering  up  personal  or  class 
traits,  or  even  larger  tendencies,  from  minor 
touches  and  passing  references  in  literature. 
as  a  magnet  passing  through  steel  filings, 
stands  hiui  in  right  good  stead ;  and  all  the 
culture,  the  sincerity,  the  fire,  the  varying  mo- 
tives that  drew  enemies  closer  together,  or 
divided  for  life  those  who  had  been  bosom 
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re  present) 

a  master.  A  bit  of  song  most  naturally  inter- 
jected, or  a  seemingly  unimportant  quotation 
aptly  set,  gives  us  a  faithful  glimpse  into  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  quaint  odour 
of  some  of  the  old  phrases — for  the  form  of 
speech  in  those  days  is  faithfully  but  not  sla- 
vishly imitated — is  such  as  not  only  to  delight 
the  artistic  sense,  but  to  impart  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  book  a  high  historical  and  philologi- 
cal value.  This  last  ib  of  course  but  a  secondary 
matter,  and  most  readers  will  find  interest 
here,  and  never  think  of  these  things.  What 
a  fragrance  of  truth  and  sweetness  there  is 
about  the  heroine,  Mistress  DorothjJgVaughan, 
who  cannot  part  with  her  Royalist  senti- 
ments and  sympathies,  even  to  gratify  her 
love  for  Richard  Heywood,  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood,  who  is,  of  course,  a  Puritan 
and  a  soldier,  They  are  therefore  driven 
apart  by  the  stress  of  the  times  ;  and  yet, 
through  it  all,  they  deeply  influence  each 
Other. 

The  actual  outburst  of  war,  like  a  stormy 
wind  driving  the  leaves  before  it,  sunders 
them,  and  Dorothy  seeks  shelter  in  the  castle 
of  Royalist  friends,  the  Herl>erts.  Well  read 
and  old-fashioned,  she  furnishes  a  subject  of 
anxious  but  rewardful  interest  to  that  impul- 
sive Irishwoman,  second  wife  to  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  whose  son's  name  Is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  steam-engine  ;  and 
though  Mr.  MacDonald  secures  her  presence 
by  a  slight  anachronism,  it  is  more  than  jus- 
tified by  the  element  of  interest  which  her  ap- 
pearance imparts  to  the  story.  Some  of  the 
talk  between  Lord  Herbert  and  his  wife  is  ex- 
tremely true,  ingenious,  graceful,  and  never 
drifts  very  far  from  the  real  line  of  the  story. 
To  find  out  by  what  gracious  means  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  contrives  the  denouement,  carrying 
the  reader's  sympathies  with  blm,  as  he  re- 
veals the  very  heart  of  that  stirring  portion 
of  our  history,  our.  readers  must  go  to  the 
book  itself,  the  least  of  whose  merits  is  that 
it  is  written  with  a  poetic  grace  and  beauty 
to  which  Scott  himself  did  not  attain,  what- 
ever his  merits  in  other  directions.  We  trust 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  much  successful 
work  of  this  kind  from  the  same  honoured 

My  Lore  the'a  hut  a  Lottie.  By  the  Author  of 
'Qucenie.'  Three  Vols.  HuratondBlackett. 
The  author  of  '  Qneenie '  has,  in  her  new 
novel,  made  a  great  advance  in  maturity, 
dramatic  presentation,  and  movement.  Her 
obvious  carefulness  and  faculty  of  growth 
*  are  good  augury  for  a  series  of  novels  that 
will  give  her  a  high  place  among  her  some- 
what numerous  sisterhood.  Walter  Hunliy, 
the  hero,  has  nothing  about  him  that  is  very 
distinctive.  He  is  a  type  of  the  staid, 
strong,  somewhat  mature  military  man,  of 
which  lady  novel  writers  are  very  fond.  It 
seems  to  be  an  accepted  maxim,  of  which 
Lytton  was  one  of  the  first  apostles,  that  the 
ideal  of  love-making  is  to  be  found  in  a  dis- 
parity of  years  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty. 
We  are  not  precisely  told  how  old  Huntly  is, 


but  he  is  a  captain  in  j>ne  of  ber  Majesty's 
regiments,  who  has  been  along  time  in  In- 
dia, and  Mabel  is  only  sixteen.  We"confess 
that  we  like  a  more  equal  pairing  of  young 
things,  and  feel  a  kind  of  relief  when  com- 
mitted to  an  engagement  in  which  the  differ- 
ence is  not  more  than  three  or  four  years. 
Mabel  is  a  very  distinct  and  clever  creation. 
Her  development  under  the  special  conditions 
— a  senile  father  who  has  become  the  victim 
and  husband  of  an  intriguing  and  wicked 
French  governess,  and  a  sedate  lover  like 
Huntly,  together  with  the  plot  against  her 
property,  and  ultimately  against  her  life — is 
natural  and  powerful.  The  secondary  loves 
of  her  half-sister  Maud  and  Colonel  Oust  are 
also  well  wrought  into  the  story,  and  their 
respective  characters  are  well  individualised 
and  conceived.  Our  complaint  of  '  Qucenie,' 
that  it  somewhat  lacked  movement,  does  not 
apply  to  the  novel  before  us;  but  the  action 
occasionally  verges  on  the  melodramatic,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  imprisonment  and  escape 
at  Brussels,  and  the  meeting  on  board  the 
Star  of  Columbia.  Both,  however,  are  pour- 
trayed  with  great  accuracy  of  description 
and  considerable  dramatic  power.  There 
would,  however,  be  greater  strength  in  the 
evolution  of  the  plot  through  more  likely  and 
ordinary  processes.  Shipwrecks,  murders, 
and  sudden  deaths  are  the  fair  properties 
of  the  novelist,  but  the  use  of  them 
should  be  dominated  by  the  probabili- 
ties of  ordinary  life ;  and  there  is  defect 
where  half-a-dozen  extraordinary  events  must 
concur  to  work  out  the  desired  issue.  We 
give  to  this  novel,  however,  a  very  strongword 
of  commendation.  It  is  vigorously  written 
and  well  wrought  out;  it  is  inlaid  with 
thoughtful  observation  ;  and,  what  is  by  no 
means  a  common  thing,  is  written  in  excellent 
English. 
John    BoUtieorth,     Chief   Mate.      A     Story. 

Three  Vols,    Sampson  Low,  Marston,  nud 

Co. 

John  Holdsworth  is  a  storv  of  the  Enoch 
Arden  type.  The  hero  is  chief  mate  of  the 
good  ship  Meteor,  and  tnext  voyage  is  to 
be  captain.  He  has  been  but  three  months 
married  when  he  sails  for  America.  The 
ship  is  lost,  and  he -and  eight  others  are  ten 
days  exposed  in  a  boat,  every  conceivable  hor- 
ror and  hardship  being  experienced.  One  by 
one   seven   of  the   miserable  little  company 

fierish,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  boat  is  seen 
>y  an  Australian-bound  clipper.  Holdsworth 
is  found  unconscious,  and  his  sole  remaining 
companion  dead.  The  narrative  of  the  ship- 
wreck and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  boat's 
crew  is  drawn  out  to  great  length,  and  ia  al- 
most horrible  in  its  detail  of  endurance.  The 
chief  effect  upon  Holdsworth  is  that  his  me- 
mory becomes  a  blank.  Ho  cannot  remember 
his  own  name  or  anything  whatever  of  his 
past  life.  A  kind-hearted  Sydney  merchant 
on  board  nurses  him  and  takes  him  into  his 
own  office.  After  five  years  he  comes  to 
England,  his  memory  still  a  blank,  save  as 
things  that  be  sees  restore  it.     Of  course  he 
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finds  his  way  by  a  series  of  accidents  to  South- 
bourne  where  he  had  left  his  wife,  who  after 
two  or  three  years  of  supposed  widowhood 
had  in  sheer  physical  necessity  married  a 
dentist  who  turns  out  a  drunkard.  Holds-* 
worth  is  so  changed  by  suffering  that  he  can- 
not be  recognised.  He  takes  lodging  in  the 
street  where  his  wife  lives,  gets  acquainted 
with  his  own  little  girl,  hut  heroically  keeps 
his  secret  until  the  drunken  dentist  gets 
drowned.  The  story  is  well  told.  The  nau- 
tical descriptions  are  minute,  and  we  suppose 
faithful.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  in 
the  story  of  the  shipwreck  and  the  sorrow  of 
Holdsworth,  only  the  prolongation  of  it  urges 
the  pathos  into  the  horribly  painful.  A  tittle 
more  invention,  somewhat  modifying  the  of- 
ten-depicted situations,  would  have  redeemed 
the  story  from  traditional  commonplace. 
With  Harp  and  Crown.  A  Novel.  By  the 
Authors  of  '  Ready  Money  Mortiboy.1 
Tinsley  Brothers. 

Readers  of  '  Ready  Money  Mortiboy  '  will 
expect  from  its  authors  a  clever  realistic 
novel,  combining  somewhat  of  the  typical  de- 
scription of  low  and  fast  life  which  abounds 
in  Dickens,  with  somewhat  of  the  caustic  and 
yet  good-humoured  moralising  of  Thackeray, 
together  with  the  genial  sympathy  with  the 
Bohemian  weaknesses  and  miseries  which 
they  describe.  The  strength  of  tire  novel  un- 
questionably lies  in  its  typical  oddities  of  Bo- 
hemian life.  Chauncy  Chocomb,  his  cousin 
Dr.  Joe,  Mr.  Rhyl  Owen  the  schoolmaster, 
Dick  Carcw  the  litterateur,  Hermann  the  pic- 
ture-dealer, Mrs.  Spenser  and  Rickety  Jem, 
Fred  Revel,  Mrs.  Chocomb,  the  Hermit,  all  arc 
Bohemians  of 'various  types,  and  the  chief 
interest  and  strength  of  the  writers  have  been 
lavished  upon  them.  They  are  all  drawn  with 
great  cleverness,  and  with  the  sympathetic  eye 
that  intuitively  sees  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
that  are  evil.  The  redeeming  qualities  of 
Joe  Chocomb,  Dick  Carew,  and  Fred  Revel 
are  as  true  to  life  as  their  recognition  is  hu- 
man and  benevolent.  The  writers  tell  us 
that  their  moral  is  the  beneficial  effect  upon 
human  virtue  of  prosperity,  and  their  chief 
type  of  it  is  Joe  Chocomb.  It  fails  however 
in  Gerald,  whose  transient  love  is  hardly 
perhaps  so  true  to  human  nature,  considering 
the  early  delineation  of  him,  and  is  terribly 
cruel  to  Marion,  the  very  noble  heroine  of  the 
story.  The  power  of  pathos  of  the  writers  is 
brought  out  in  the  death  of  Rickety  Jem  and 
the  end  of  Mrs.  Spenser,  in  which  again  we 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  Dickens.  The  story 
is  an  able  and  a  wholesome  one,  and  is  writ- 
ten with  a  .good  deal  of  artistic  skill. 
TkU  Indenture  WUnettetA.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
W.  Hunt,  Author  of  '  Under  Seal  of  Con- 
fession,' &c.  In  Three  Vols.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  readable  #nd  satisfactory  novel. 
The  somewhat  fanciful  title  refers  to  a  curi- 
ous love-making  scene  introduced  early  in 
the  first  volume,  when  Brian  Templemore  and 
Audrey  Went  worth,  who  are  desperately  in 
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love  with  each  other — but  from  prudential 
reasons  abstain  from  telling  each  other  the 
fsct — divide  into  two  a  piece  of  parchment 
which  contains,  we  suppose,  the  words,  '  This 
indenture  witnessetb,'  written  twice  over. 
Upon  these  precious  morsels  they  write  their 
respective  names,  and  give  mutual  promises 
each  to  forward  the  fragment  to  the  other 
within  three  weeks  or  a  month  of  a  projected 
marriage.  This  scene  occurs  at  the  Cape,  on 
the  evening  of  Audrey's  departure  with  her 
brother  for  England,  and  Brian  Templcmore's 
joining  his  regiment  in  thc-Kaffir  wars.  The 
latter  had  become  interesting  to  Aubrey  at  a 
hall  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Britomart  just 
before  the  terrible  and  glorious  catastrophe 
with  which  that  vessel  is  identified.  He  was, 
moreover,  one  of  the  very  few  men  saved 
from  tho  wreck.  When  Audrey  and  her 
brother  reach  England,  they  find  that  a  large 
fortune  and  estate,  on  which  they  had  been 
led  to  count,  had  utterly  disappeared  in  the 
failure  of  a  bank,  and  that  they  were  penni- 
less. Dudley  Wentworth,  however,  has  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  a  wealthy  relative  in 
the  cathedral  town  adjoining  his  now  bank- 
rupt estate,  a  gentleman  tradesman,  who  of- 
fers him  a  place  in  his  business,  and  consents 
to  buy  the  estate,  reserving  to  Dudley  the 
power  of  redeeming  it  at  a  future  time.  But 
the  altered  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken 
Went  worths  eats  into  the  selfish  and  grasping 
nature  of  Dudley,  and  has  a  depressing  social 
effect  upon  both  brother  and  sister.  There  is 
much  clever  satire  on  the  laws  of  English 
caste  ;   while  the  harshness,  meanness,  and 


ilemoro  returns  home  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood where  the  Wcntworths  are  residing,  his 
love  for  Audrey  cools.  Weak  and  impression- 
able, he  does  enough  to  keep  the  flame  of 
love  burning  in  the  heart  of  poor  Audrey, 
though  he  has  not  the  manliness  to  do  more. 
He  complicates  matters  by  renewing  a  shame- 
ful flirtation  with  a  servant-girl,  and  even 
gives  to  her  the  locket  containing  his  portion 
of  '  the  indenture.'  Other  lovers  approach 
Audrey  and  try  to  win  her  heart,  and  her 
brother  basely  deceives  her  as  to  some  change 
in  the  feelings  of  Templemore.  Here  the 
story  becomes  far  too  intricate  to  be  described, 
and  rushes  on  from  incident  to  incident  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  even  brilliance.  For- 
eign travel,  terrible  surprises,  changes  of  for- 
tune, elopements  and  death  scenes;  Corsican 
piagnoni,  and  most  cleverly -contrived  events, 
which,  wonderful  enough  in  all  conscience, 
yet  never  verge  on  the  perfectly  improbable, 
rivet  the  attention,  and  ring  out  the  grand 
but  too  faultless  character  of  the  ultimately 
successful  lover  of  Audrey  as  well  as  the  deli- 
cately blended  elements  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  manhood  of  Brian  Templemore.  The  re- 
markable spinsters  who  appear  as  decs  ex  ma- 
chinA-io  their  part  well,  and  the  character- 
painting  all  round  is  above  the  average.  The 
novel  deserves  high  praise  for  its  spotless 
purity,  its  sound  sense,  and  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  many  of  its  conceptions. 
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The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  StorUt.  By  Kathe- 
rine  S.  Macq.uoid,  Author  of  '  Patty,'  &c. 
Chatto  and  Windus, 

Mrs.  Hacquoid  in  her  '  Through  Norman- 
dy '  seriously  committed  herself  to  the  idea 
that  a  Normandy  market-place  is  the  moat 
delightful  of  resorts,  knowing  neither  loud 
tongues  nor  bad  odours.  She  was  never  tired 
of  celebrating  the  taste  of  the  market-women 
and  their  mode  of  arranging  their  stocks,  and 
now  she  gives  her  fancy  full  flight,  and  weaves 
romances  round  Ibe  Normandy  market-pla- 
ces; and,  sooth  to  say,  she  does  it  in  a  very 
sprightly  way.  '  Marie  Famette '  is  really 
well  told,  and  is  full  of  close  study  of  charac- 
ter. The  manner  in  which  Marie's  love  of 
admiration  leads  her  to  encourage  the  atten- 
tions of  Nicholas  Marias,  white  she  really 
loves  Leon  Roussell,  is  described  with  no  lit- 
tle effect.  When  Leon  seems  cold  she  is  mis- 
erable, and  more  miserable  nt  ill  when  gossip 
carries  to  her  the  news  that  he  is  to  wed  Elise 
Lesage.  She  falls  ill,  and  does  not  appear  at 
market,  and  when,  on  attempting  her  ordina- 
ry work,  she  finds  it  needful  to  take  a  '  lift 
home,'  it  is  providential  that  she  overhears 
Leon  deny  the  truth  of  the  rumour.  Expla- 
nations soon  follow,  and  all  winds  up  hap- 
Sily.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  all  the  stories 
eal  with  Normandy  life,  and  are  all  so  very 
much  alike,  that  having  read  a  couple  of 
them,  you  feel  that  the  others  are  little  more 
than  variations.  'The  Evil  Eye,'  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  not  nearly  so 
good,  in  point  of  literary  execution,  as  some 
of  the  others.  The  close  of  '  Berthe's  Wed- 
ding Day,'  which  is  one  of  the  best,  is,  in- 
deed, deeply  pathetic;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a 
little  more  of  the  feeling  was  not  thrown  into 
some  of  the  other  stories.  We  should  not 
omit  to  say  that  one  or  two  of  the  woodcuts 
in  illustration  are  executed  with  real  skill, 
and  do — what  woodcuts  nowadays  so  often 
fail  to  do — really  illustrate  and  aid  Mrs.  Mac- 
quoid's  ideas.  We  close  by  repeating  that 
there  is  always  something  sparkling  about 
Mrs.  Macquoid's  style,  and  that  were  it  not  for 
the  '  passion  of  production  '  which  has  got 
hold  of  her,  we  might  well  look  for  work  of  a 
very  high  class  from  her  hnnd ;  but  it  seems 
that  she  has  far  too  much  yielded  herself  to 
the  necessity  of  working  out  her  every  view, 
of  which  this  present  volume  is  a  notable  cx- 

Sherhorne;  or,   the  Haute  at  the  Four  Way». 

By  Edward  Heneaok  Dkrino.  Three  Vols. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

1  Sherborne  '  is  about  as  turgid  and  repul- 
sive a  book  as  we  have  recently  come  across. 
It  is  a  novel  in  form,  but  it  is  a  polemic  in 
purpose.  The  interests  of  the  Pope  are  more 
vividly  present  to  the  writer  than  those  of 
bis  characters.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  a  mysterious  will  and  a  missing 
heir.  There  is  a  profusion  of  interlocutors, 
and  a  good  deal  of  sensational  incidents,  with 
sundry  marriages  as  the  resolution  of  the 
whole  ;  but  the  conversations  are  slangy  and 
vicious,  although  not  without  smartness  and 


strength.  The  book,  however,  is  most  diffi- 
cult reading,  one  feels  aa  if  one's  ears  were 
being  perpetually  boxed. 

Mr.  Dering's  zeal  for  the  Pope  is  surely 
that  of  a  pervert,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of 
both  wisdom  and  reason.  Everything  per- 
taining to  Popery  is  eesthetically  beautiful, 
metaphysically  true,  and  morally  and  relig- 
iously good  ;  while  the  opposite  qualities 
characterise  every  form  of  Protestant  life. 
Even  its  girls  are  neither  beautiful  nor  pure. 
Mr.  Dering's  dogmatism  is  fanaticism,  pare 
and  simple,  his  judgments  are  wilfully  blind, 
and  his  vituperations  would  have  stood  t 
good  chance  against  O'Connell  himself.  He 
mistakes  it  he  thinks  any  cause  can  be  served 
by  such  unscrupulous  violence  as  this.  If  he 
would  learn  how  to  write  novels  that,  with- 
out polemics,  may  really  make  the  worse  ap- 
S;ar  the  better  reason,  let  him  study  those  of 
rs.  Augusta  Craven.  If  he  wishes  to  help 
Protestantism  against  its  old  foe,  by  all 
means  let  him  multiply  books  like  this. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.     By  Justis  McCarthy. 

Q  rant  and  Co. 

We  have  only  good  to  speak  of  Mr.  McCar- 
thy's new  novel.  We  have  scarcely  met  in  it 
with  a  sentence  or  an  incident  to  jar  upon 
the  pure  artistic  pleasure  which  its  perusal 
has  given  us.  There  is  a  refined  chasteneas 
in  style,  delineation  in  character,  and  good 
taste  in  dialogue,  which  it  is  really  refreshing 
to  meet  with  in  the  multitude  of  slip-slop 
and  extravagant  novels  which  have  to  be 
looked  through.  We  have  not  often  met 
with  more  skilful  characterisation  than  the 
contrast  in  the  development  of  passion  in 
Christmas  and  Marie;  the  mixed  elements  in 
Sir  John  Challoncf  and  Ronald  Vidal;  or 
the  delicacy  with  which  Marie's  disillusion! 
about  her  father  are  managed.  Dione  Lyle, 
too,  is  an  exceedingly  refined  and  well-drawn 
character.  A  very  keen  perception,  as  well 
as  very  generous  sympathies,  is  also  evinced 
in  the  portraits  of  Natty  Cramp,  the  «ntliusv 
astic  and  aspiring  hairdresser  ;  and  in  Isabe 
Jensen,  the  women's  rights  lecturer.  Mrs 
Seagravcs,  the  patroness  of  the  friends  of  hn 
inanity,  with  her  semi-Mrs.-Malaprop  blon 
ders  and  revocations,  is,  perhaps,  the  mos 
distinctive  and  successful  character  in  th 
book.  All  the  characters,  however,  are  mos 
admirably  drawn.  The  Legitimist  captain  i 
almost  as  good  as  his  sister.  Every  characte 
is  dbtinct  and  fresh,  and  is  congruous  to  th- 
end,  and  the  scenes,  both  English  and  Amel 
icon,  are  delineated  with  great  knowlcdg 
and  skill.  There  are  of  course  the  usual  in. 
probabilities — -not  so  much  of  incidents  as  o 
their  fortuitous  concurrence— without  whicl 
characters  could  not  be  brought  together  a 
novels  get  written;  and  one  gets  a  little  im 
patient  with  the  dulness  of  Christmas  in  th 
last  great  scene  in  the  library,  although  th 
frank  and  even  bold  modesty  of  Marie  is  at 
mirably  in  keeping,  and  is  true  to  the  chai 
acter  of  a  true  earnest  woman  such  as  sb 
was.  Perhaps,  too,  some  things  do  not  g< 
done   so   fast   as    they   should.      But,    alt< 
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aether,  we  very  earnestly  commend  Mr. 
McCarthy's  story  as  one  of  tbe  most  artistic  in 
its  quiet,  bright  way,  and  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  the  novels  of  the  year. 
ThroitUthicnite.  By  Susan  Mdrlbt,  Author 
of '  Aileen  Ferrers.'  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
'  Throstlethwaite  '  is  very  pleasant  to  read. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  that  is  simple,  pare, 
and  level.  The  author  makes  no  attempt  to 
be  smart  or  sensational ;  she  tells  her  story  in 
good  equable  English  ;  and  the  story  itself  is 
like  the  style.  It  is  a  well-constructed  tale 
of  ordinary  life,  exhibiting  certain  contrasts 
of  character,  as  working  out  the  ordinary 
destinies  of  higher  middle-class  life,  and  as 
affected  by  its  circumstances.  Leonard,  the 
'  idle  apprentice, '  is  not  so  much  wicked  as 
weak.  He  is  good  enough  and  attractive 
enough  to  inspire  Ruth's  love,  although  they 
have  been  playmates  from  childhood;  but 
he  cannot  conceal  from  her  the  fatal  taint  of 
moral  baseness  which  trials,  not  very 
severe,  bring  out.  The  authoress  has 
shown  her  chief  skill  in  working  out  the 
disentanglement  of  circumstance  and  of 
conflicting  feeling  in  Ruth's  very  noble, 
womanly  character.  The  'good  apprentice,' 
Stephen  Powys,  is  as  noble  as  Leonard  is 
base,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  wins  at 
last,  although  the  odds  are  greatly  against 
him.  Ruth's  simple  and  high-toned  character 
is  again  contrasted  very  cleverly  with  the 
worldly  good-nature  and  Jtntsting  of  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Kennedy.  The  husband  of  the  lat- 
ter. Colonel  Kennedy,  is  a  fine  character,  and 
much  material  for  moralising  is  suggested 
by  his  relations  to  his  wife,  which  are  very 
subtly  brought  out,  and  probably  represent  a 
not  unfrequent  experience  of  life.  Mrs.  L'Eb- 
trange  is  also  a  tine,  well-drawn  character. 
The  story  is  a  useful  one,  and  is  well  told. 
The  liana*  of  Marriage.  By  Ddttom  Cook, 
Author  of '  Young  Mr.  Nightingale,'  '  Hob- 
son's  Choice,'  &c.  Two  Vols.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

These  two  vigorously- written  volumes  con- 
tain five  tales  on  the  natural  history  of  oddly- 
assorted  marriages.  They  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  somewhat  unequal  in  style,  plot, 
and  execution.  We  have  two  or  three  stories 
which  turn  on  the  agonising,  but  ultimately 
defeated,  intention  of  a  confirmed  bachelor  to 
submit  to  the  banns  in  question.  In  one  case 
Smngwealth  marries  a  buxom  barmaid,  to 
find  terrible  incongruity  of  temper;  and  the 
effect  is  described  of  the  deadly  power  for 
evil  which  the  dissolubility  of  the  marriage-tie 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  either  party. 
Tbe  husband  finds  the  dreadful  secret  out 
that  his  manage  is  invalid;  and  the  deterio- 
rating influence  of  this  discovery,  acciden- 
tally made,  reveals  some  high  moral  lessons 
and  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  the  present 
condition  of  the  law  of  marriage  has  dug  be- 
neath the  feet  of  unsuspecting  victims.  An- 
other of  the  stories  shows  very  humorously 
how  easy  it  wonld  be  for  a  conspiracy  to  be 
hatched,  by  a  little  personation  and  clever 
fraud,  to  prove  that  an  easy-going  bachelor 


I  bad  married  his  housekeeper,  when  all  the 
time  he  had  been  lying  in  his  bed  in  the  ag- 
onies of  gout.  The  writer  seems  especially 
set  upon  the  cynical  task  of  exposing  the 
folly  of  an  old  man  marrying  a  young  girl,  and 
the  Quixotic  absurdity  of  seeking  a  wife 
either  above  or  below  one's  own  level  in  educa- 
tion or  social  refinement.  Some  of  the  imbrog- 
lio is  very  amusing.  There  is  great  realism  in 
these  stories  with  the  exception  of  the  last. 
Here  improbability  becomes  farce,  and  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  lunacy.  The  dramati* 
p  -rmmtB  of  these  stories  are  somewhat  akin  to 
those  of  the  '  Pickwick  Papers,'  and  the  vig- 
our with  which  many  scenes  are  drawn  prom- 
ise considerable  success,  if  Mr.  Dutton  Cook 
were  to  take  a  larger  canvas  for  his  pictures, 
and  resolve  to  work  out  his  conceptions  into 
greater  detail. 

Onward*.'  But  Whither?    A  Life  Study.    By 
A.  B.  N.  Bbwickk,  Author  of  '  Lovely  Csr- 
lotta.'    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  improbabilities  of  this  story  are  ex- 
treme, ana  the  style  in  many  portions  of  it 
is  stilted  and  inaccurate ;  and  as  the  '  Study 


young  ladies,  Cecils  andLctticeHethven,  liv- 
ing an  unnoticed  life  in  an  English  country 
town,  are  smitten  with  the  desire  for  higher 
education.  Cecile  resolves  to  do  one  great 
thing,  —produce  a  great  work  of  art ;  and 
Lettice,  who  has  a  more  wholesome  ideal,  and 
who  resolves  to  be  something,  determines  to 
read  the  seven  Great  Epics  in  their  own  lan- 
guages. Neither  of  them  can'  bo  said  to  re- 
alise her  ideal ;  but  they  set  about  it  by  un- 
dertakng  a  journey  to  Rome,  with  their 
younger  brother  as  their  chaperon.  On  the' 
way  they  fall  in  with  a  Papal  Zouave,  a  Ger- 
man officer,  and  a  Russian  Prince.  The 
amount  of  love-making  that  goes  on  all  round 
is  too  absurd.  Cecile,  the  artist,  fascinates 
the  German,  tbe  Zouave,  and  the  Russian 
Prince,  aud  throws  herself  into  violent  pique 
with  the  latter  for  fancied  slight.  He  dotiug- 
ly  follows  her  to  Cannes,  where,  for  a  few 
days,  they  blissfully  understand  one  another. 
But  the  Prince  is  here  surrounded  by  diabol- 
ical toils,  skilfully  devised  by  a  black-hearted 
mother,  with  the  view  of  deliberately  break- 
ing the  heart  of  Cecile,  and  severing  her  son 
from  such  a  metalliaiue.  The  flight  of  the 
Methvcns  leads  to  the  utter  rum  of  the 
Prince,  morally  and  physically,  and  he  is  sub- 
sequently found  a  victim  of  creeping  paralysis. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  lover  of  Cecile,  the 
German,  wins  the  heart  of  Lettice,  and  the 
brother  dies;  and  the  unfortunate  Cecile  be- 
comes the  conquest  of  the  eager  proselytism 
of  the  Ultramontane  Zouave.  However,  an 
accidental  meeting  of  the  invalid  Russian  with 
Lettice  brings  Cecile  to  his  side,  and  he  dies 
in  her  arms.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
half-brother  of  Cecile,  a  homely,  matter-of- 
fact  Scotchman,  is  allowed  to  marry  the  beau- 
tiful sister  of  the  Russian  Prince.  The  only 
'  study '  we  can  see  is  the  attempt  to  show 
how  unwise  it  is  for  (a  person  to  act  impul- 
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sively,  and  go  thoroughly  in  for  any  pursuit, 
pleasure,  ideal,  or  affection.  The  '  Whither  1 ' 
in  this  case  terminates  in  the  severest  order 
of  conventual  life.  There  is  a  great  show  of 
quotation  from  Kenan,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Ac, 
and  an  assumption  at  times  of  a  silly  profun- 
dity. The  most  natural  character  is  that  of 
poor  young  Reggie,  who  dies,  supposing  that 
'  death  is  about  the  stiffest  exam,  any  fellow 
can  go  in  for,  only  it  is  a  blessing  that  it  is 
not  competitive.'  The  story  appears  to  us 
made  up  of  incongruous  materials,  and  they 
are  not  put  together  with  artistic  skill. 
Eight  Covtin*.  By  Louisa  W.  Alcott 
Author  of  'Little  Men,'  'Little  Women,' 
&c.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Miss  Alcott  always  writes  with  great  truth 
and  naturalness  ;  and  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional Yankeeisms,  is  so  refined,  and  brings 
out  her  lessons  with'  such  studied  regard 
to  consistency,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  are  few  of  our  own  writers  for 
children  who  will  be  more  warmly  welcomed, 
or  more  reluctantly  parted  with.  The  party 
of  aunta  and  great-aunts  here  are  very  vividly 
contrasted  with  each  other,  as  are  the  seven 
boys  of  the  various  families,  and  Rosa,  who 
forms  the  eighth  cousin.  Her  care  for  Mack, 
the  hook-worm,  in  the  midst  of  his  threat- 
ened blindness ;  her  patience  and  her  power- 
ful influence  are  very  well  pictured  to  us  ;  as 
well  as  her  kindness  to  that  little  servant-girl, 
ere  while  workhouse  child,  Phoebe.  There 
is  just  enough  of  innocent  humour  in  the 
book  to  carry  youngsters  pleasantly  forward, 
and,  indeed,  the  old  folks  will  gladly  go 
with  them,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake. 
.  The  Prone  Work*  of  William  Wordmcorth.  For 
the  first  time  collected,  with  additions  from 
unpublished  manuscripts.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Illustrations,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  B.  Gkobabt,  St.  George's, 
Blackburn,  Lancashire.  Three  VoIb.  Ed- 
ward Moxon  and  Bon. 
Considering  that  Wordsworth,  unlike  some 
poets,  looked  on  himself  as  a  successful  wri- 
ter of  prose,  and  was  prone  to  political  dis- 
cussion, it  is  very  remarkable  that  no  effort 
has  till  now  been  made  to  give  a  collected 
edition  of  his  prose  writings  to  the  public. 
The  more  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  Mr.  Gro- 
surt,  who  has  well  prepared  himself  for  the 
.  task  by  previous  studies,  and  has  unwearicd- 
ly  ransacked  every  corner  where  anything 
additional  or  helpful  might  have-been  expect- 
ed to  be  found.  That  Wordsworth  fully  an- 
ticipated such  a  publication,  ia  proved  by  his 
own  writing,  'and  is  a  circumstance  which 
adds  decided  value  to  the  work  before  us ;  for 
nothing  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  habit 
which  has  recently  come  into  vogue  of  pub- 
lishing writings  of  distinguished  men  which 
bear  on  the  face  of  them  that  they  were  never 
intended  for  the  eye  of  the  public.  Whatev- 
er Wordsworth  wished  to  be  published  we 
may  be  sure  has  some  value ;  and  if  it  should 
not  at  once  appear  to  us,  we  had  better  hold 
dogmatic  condemnation  for  a  time  in  reserve. 
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Now  the  only  portions  of  the  first  volume  of 
whose  appearance  here  we  are  not  quite  sure 
are  some  of  thoae  fragments  of  conversation 
which  are  reported,  and  which  must  fall  un- 
der another  category.  However,  these  occu- 
py  after  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  a 
volume,  and  one  instalment  certainty  has  a  sig- 
nificance of  its  own.  Professor  Dowden  has 
said  in  the  course  of  an  essay  on  Wordsworth, 
that  poets  have  always  been  good  prose  wri- 
ters, never  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
license  of  fine  writing,  prose-poetry,  and  that 
sort  of  thing — a  statement  which  ought  hard- 
ly to  have  gone  so  unqualified.  Burns  was 
surety  a  poet,  and  yet  in  his  letters  he  some- 
times ran  into  prose-poetry;  Mr.  Swinburne 
certainly  comes  near  it  now  and  then  ;  and 
Professor  Wilson,  he  of  '  The  Isle  of  Palms,' 
is  sometimes  loose  and  high-flown  enough, 
But  Wordsworth's  stylo  points  the  other  way. 
Certainly  he  never  mounts  the  stilts,  or  en- 
deavours to  make  prose  carry  a  greater  bur- 
den than  it  can  well  bear.  He  is  simple, 
nervous,  direct,  full  of  purpose.  A  calni  re- 
serve,  and  a  judicial  manner  of  setting  for- 
ward facts  and  drawing  inferences  from  them 
in  a  quiet,  self-detached  kind  of  a  way,  are  of- 
ten so  evident,  that  the  presence  of  a  methodic 
persistency,  which  at  first  sight  seems  almost 
alien  from  the  poet's  temperament,  forces  it- 
self on  the  reader's  mind.  This  however  is 
far  more  consistent  with  the  poetic  side  of 
Wordsworth's  mind  than  might  at  first  ap- 
pear. He  is  in  his  poetry,  as  well  as  ia  his 
prose,  self -withdrawn  and  self-dependent, 
taking  service  from  the  impulses  and  pas- 
sions which  control  and  modify  the  outward 
result,  and  never  yielding  to  them.  His  pas- 
sion is  like  a  flame  burning  through  a  clear, 
but  subduing  medium,  which  cools  and  tem- 
pers and  keeps  it  to  one  tone.  His  will  is  ever 
near  to  the  passive  sense  and  intellect,  ready 
to  upbear  them,  and  this  is  as  patent  in  bis 
prose  as  in  his  verse.  Thnse  earlier  political 
writings,  with  which  the  first  volume  opens, 
liear  this  out.  The  fact  or  the  contemporary 
interest  is  soon  lifted  into  the  light  of  princi- 
ple, and  the  imagination  forecasts,  fixes  results 
in  ajword,  foretells.  The  'Apology  for  the 
French  Revolution '  derivesjvaluc  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  clear  representation  of  the  inevita- 
ble development  of  certain  forces  of  human 
nature  in  certain  conditions ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  infusion  of  some  measure  of  this 
quality  also  into  his  addresses  to  the  electors 
of  Westmoreland,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  unworthy  of  republication.  Whatever 
changes  Wordsworth  a  political  ideal  under- 
went in  the  course  of  years,  this  power  re- 
mained to  him — a  consolation  and  a  refuge. 
The  paper  on  'The  poor,  the  working  classes, 
and  the  clergy,'  is  suggestive;  but  it  is  a  most 
surprising  thing  that  a  mind  like  Words- 
worth's could  ever  have  brought  itself  into 
such  rapport  with  thing*  at  they  are,  as  to 
find  an  advantage  for  the  nation  in  the  exist- 
of  patronage  and  the  poverty  of  cu- 
rates. 

The  second  volume  contains  that  very  char- 
acteristic letter  on  Burns  and  poetic  biogra- 
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phy,  in  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  man 
of  Wordsworth's  type  laying  clown  a  law 
which  would  starve  out  that  instinct  of  curi- 
osity to  know  those  who  have  benefited  us, 
which  is  go  radical  in  human  nature,  and  in 
its  own  degree  beneficial.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  spite  of  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his 
character  and  life,  which  might  have  made 
him  tempt  the  utmost  scrutiny,  be  only  in 
this  followed  up  his  own  great  principle, 
absorbing  the  man  in  his  song,  as  in  his  poe- 
try he  ever  absorbed  the  thing  in  the  image, 
breathing  round  it  an  atmosphere  which  ran- 
fled  and  isolated,  but  so  far  put  it  out  of  all 
actual  and  immediate  relations.  The  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  is  thoroughly  Wordsworthian, 
fall  of  fine  reflection  and  suggest iveness  ;  and 
his  '  Guide  to  the  Lakes '  is  so  perfect  that  it 
well  deserves  a  place  here.  , 

The  third  volume,  which  has  been  in  sev- 
eral respects  the  most  interesting  to  us,  con- 
'  tains  the  'Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Po- 
ems,' 'Letters  and  Extracts  from  Letters,' 
and  'Conversations  and  Personal  Reminis- 
cences.' Here  is  a  rare  enjoyment  for  students 
of  Wordsworth,  especially  .for  those  who,  by 
loving  and  long  continued  association,  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  bracing  meditative 
atmosphere  of  his  solitary  yet  humanising 
thought,  in  which  all  things  take  on  some- 
thing of  a  new  and  spiritual  aspect.  Here 
they  may  trace  his  progress,  and  follow  his 
own  mind  reviewing  itself,  and  yielding  the 
most  attractive  of  commentaries.  They  will 
appreciate  the  more,  the  deeper  they  have 
penetrated  his  poetic  purposes,  the  manner  in 
which  he  pierced  beyond  accidentals,  and 
caught  the  human  and  universal  aspect  of  the 
passing  circumstance,  imparting  to  every 
question  and  topic  he  tqucned  something  of 
his  own  elevation  and  purity;  and  relating 
his  poems,  even  those  which  seem  of  the  most 
remote  and  abstract  nature,  with  matters  of 
the  most  practical  present  moment.  Pull  of 
mystic  and  dreamful  instinct  for  nature  as  he 
was,  he  was  never  divorced  from  man;  and 
if  Ida  notes  and  these  reports  of  conversation 
have  a  specific  value,  it  is  because  they  show 
us  how  he  himself  reconciled,  aud  most  often 
success  fully  reconciled,  the  two  apparently 
opposing  sides  of  his  activity.  But  we  can- 
not find  space  to  exhibit  in  detail  all  which- 
this  last  sentence  suggests  :  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  reference  to  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  Reminiscences,  which  strike  us  as 
being  of  signal  value  in  the  aspect  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.  It  is  not  only 
that  they  evidently  embody  faithful  recollec- 
tion, but  that  they  are  penetrated  by  that 
'annexing' sympathy  which  enabled  him  to 
divine  Wordsworth's  secret,  and  simply  to 
set  it  forth. 

We  arc  not  sure  but  Mr.  Orosart's  editorial 
prerogative  should  have  been  extended  in 
some  instances.  For  example,  he  gives  two 
conversations  from  different  persons  respect- 
ing Sir  Walter  Scott's  misquotation  of 
Wordsworth's  fine  lines, — 

'  The.  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow,' — 
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and  it  strikes  us  that  he  should  havemade  the 
misquotation  in  the  two  cases  uniformly,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  of  them  the  omission  of  the 
peccant  plural  is  clearly  to  be  attributed  to  a 
lapse  of  memory ;  for  Wordsworth's  whole 
spirit  and  method  lay  expresed  fully  in  the 
very  points  that  were  missed  by  Scott. 
'  The  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Float  double,  swan*  and  shadow,' 
Wordsworth,  as  be  himself  urges,  never  could 
have  written.  Why  1  For  the  reasons  we 
have  already  given.  No  material  object,  or 
creation  even,  existed  for  Wordsworth  in  and 
for  itself,  but  only  in  its  capacity  to  reflect 
ideal  or  eternal  truth.  And  he  himself  gives 
us  this  explanation ; — '  The  scene  when  I  saw 
'it,  with  its  still  and  dim  lake,  under  the 
dusky  hills,  was  one  of  utter  loneliness.  There 
was  one  swan,  and  one  only,  stemming  the 
water,  and  the  pathetic  loneliness  of  the  region 
gave  importance  to  the  one  companion  of 
that  swan,  its  own  white  image  iu  the  water. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  recorded  '  The 
Swan  and  the  Shadow.'  Had  there  been 
many  swans  and  many  shadows,  they  would 
have  implied  nothing  as  regaids  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scene,  and  I  should  have  said  noth- 
ing about  them.' 

Mr.  Grosart  in  this  work  has  generally 
shown  careful  research,  tact,  and  the  instinct 
which  proceeds  from  full  sympathy.  Any 
biographie,  work  pursued  without  this  is  sure 
to  come  out  a  caput  mortaum,  however  correct 
and  laboured ;  and  if  Mr.  Grosart 'a  writing 
may  sometimes  seem  a  trifle  high-set,  his  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  of  the  most  genuine  kind, 
is  enough  amply  to  justify  it. 
A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to 

the  Death  of  Queen  Anne.     By  Abolphitii 

William  Waiid,  M.A.    Two  Vols.    Mac- 

millan  and  Co. 

A  history  of  English  dramatic  literature 
almost  necessarily  becomes  a  history  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama  and  dramatists.  All  that 
went  before  them  is  only  preparation  for"  what 
was  to  follow,  and  all  that  comes  after  tells 
of  deterioration  and  decline.  There  is  thus 
a  regular  growth  and  development,  which,  of 
course,  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Shakespeare;  and  after  him  there  is  a  story 
of  decay,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  drama  in 
the  artificiality  and  inanity  of  the  time  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts.  This  peculiar  complete- 
ness of  the  English  drama,  as  if  it  were  an 
organic  product  of  general  forces  long  in 
operation,  wnich  first  worked  gradually  up  to 
the  manifestation  of  their  utmost  fulness,  then 
gradually  waned,  and  finally  became  exhaust- 
ed, makes  our  dramatic  literature  a  specially 
attractive  subject  to  the  competent  and  sym- 
pathetic student.  Of  course,  genius  gives 
laws  to  itself,  and  its  spontaneity  and  exube- 
rance impress  these  on  the  materials  with 
which  it  compasses  its  ends ;  and  equally,  of 
course,  these  qualities  were  never  so  unques- 
tionably present  and  powerful  as  in  the  case 
of  Shakespeare.  Nevertheless,  Shakespeare 
connects  himself  more  directly  than  any  other 
writer  with  the  stream  of  the  national  life,  of 
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which  he  was  at  once  the  product  and  the 
most  brilliant  and  perfect  illustrator.  His 
own  individuality  is  even  absorbed  in  his  na- 
tional mission  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  object 
of  criticism  to  exhibit  the  indissoluble  connec- 
tion between  the  Shakespearian  drama  and 
the  age  and  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Nor 
is  this  view  incompatible  with  the  universali- 
ty which  is  rightly  claimed  for  Shakespeare. 
His  universality  is  nothing  abstract  or  merely 
philosophical,  but  is  based  upon  and  grows 
out  of  the  historical  past,  which  it  sums  up 
and  interprets.  He  is  universal  because  he 
was  national  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history 
when  the  national  development  of  England 
was  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  forces, 
that  were  transforming  society  and  making 


praise  to  say  that  Professor  Ward  haa  per- 
formed his  critical  and  historical  task  under 
a  full  consciousness  of  'the  influences  and 
aims,  both  of  a  national  and  a  universal  char- 
acter, that  moulded  the  English  drama.  If 
the  reader  finds  the  early  portions  of  the  first 
volume  dry,  and  it  seems  to  him  like  an  oft- 
told  tale,  he  will  And  himself  rewarded  by 
the  light  which  the  materials  throw  upon  the 
after-course  of  the  story.  Mr.  Ward  may  not 
be  brilliant,  but  he  lias  mastered  his  materi- 
als, lie  applies  a  high  standard  of  criticism, 
bis  culture  is  varied,  and  he  has  produced  a 
History  of  the  Drama  which  is  destined,  as 
it  deserves,  to  hold  a  high  place  in  our  liter- 
ature. Of  course,  where  there  is  so  wide  a 
range  and  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  there  should  not 
be  differences  of  view  between  the  critic 
and  his  readers'.  Criticisms  of  individual 
plays  and  estimates  of  individual  dramatists 
will  be  regarded  fes  defective  or  erroneous 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  student, 
or  even  to  the  influence  of  accidental  causes 
on  the  formation  of  his  judgments.  But  the 
criticisms  of  Professor  "Ward  will  always  be 
found  careful  and  well-supported;  and  in  his 
critical  observations  and  literary  generalisa- 
tions he  is  often  exceedingly  felicitous.  His 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  is  free  from  the  ex- 
trnvagancea  of  the  purely  deductive  school, 
of  which  Ulrici  is  a  type,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  far  from  being  a  collection  of  hap- 
hazard remarks.  His  work  deserves  a  fuller 
notice  than  the  space  at  our  disposal  allows 
us  to  give  it.  We  can  only  therefore  thank 
the  author  for  his  admirable  volumes,  which 
arc  full  of  instruction,  and  are  the  result  of  a 
wide  culture,  close  and  careful  study,  not  in- 
considerable critical  capacity,  and  real  in- 
sight into  the  course  of  events  and  the 
growth  of  national  character. 
Final    Ildique*  of  Father  Prout    (the    Set. 

Francie  Mahony).     Collected  and  Edited 

by    Blaschaiid    JffKBOLD.       Chatto   and 

Windus. 

This  volume  consists  mainly  of  Hr.  Ma- 
hony's  correspondence  from  Rome,  sent  to 
the  'Daily  News.'  Mr.  Dickens  was  fortu- 
nate enough,  when  the  paper  was  first  started, 
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to  secure  his  services  in  that  capacity,  which 
he  did  when  he  accidentally  met  liim  on  the 
Milvian  Bridge  in  Rome.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  latter  days  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  the 
earlier  days  of  Pins  IX.,  which  he  respective- 
ly described  as  'The  Fag  End  of  a  Long 
Reign'  and  'The  Bright  Dawn  of  Better 
Days.'  Pius  IX.  haa  since  shown  that  his  are 
the  fatal  virtues  that  destroy  a  cause.  No 
epoch  could  be  more  fruitful  to  such  an  ob- 
server and  satirist  as  Mahony  was.  and  no 
correspondence  could  be  more  brilliant,  in- 
formed as  it  was  by  high  classical  scholarship 
and  inspired  by  the  peculiar  sympathies  of  a 
literary  and  quasi-liberal  Roman  Catholic 
priest — more  strictly,  perhaps,  half-priest. 
He  was  the  Erasmus  of  the  epoch,  and  ex- 
pounded it  with  almost  equal  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  satire.  Part  of  this  correspondence 
was  separately  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy,'  by  Don  Jere- 
my Savonarola.  Mahony  also  became  Paris 
correspondent  to  the  '  Globe '  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  Passages  from  the 
letters  sent  to  that  paper  are  included  in  this 
volume.  A  biographical  sketch  is  prefixed,  to 
which  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  Irish  College 
of  the  Jesuits  has  contributed  some  very 
interesting  '  Familiar  Memorabilia,'  which 
resolves  some  of  the  anomalies  of  his  char- 
acter and  opinions,  and  lets  light  in  upon 
some  of  his  remarkable  attainments,  especially 
in  out-of-the-way  knowledge. 

The  book  is  not  so  well  put  together  as  it 
might  be.  It  has  not  in  it  the  permanent 
literary  elements  of  the  famous  'Reliques.' 
It  relates  chiefly  to  passing  phases  of  his- 
tory, to  which  the  distinctive  genius  of  Ma- 
hony was  necessarily  subordinate;  but  it 
sparkles  all  over,  and  is  full  of  interest  Ma- 
hony. like  Sydney  Smith,  could  write  on  no 
subject  without  being  brilliant  and  witty. 
Victorian  Pool*.  By  Edmund  Clahf.^cf,  Sted- 

mah.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  S  ted  man  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  order  of  American  critics.  He 
always  writes  neatly,  with  constant  reference 
to  principles  with  discernment,  and  with 
true  catholic  taste.  Indeed,  sometimes  we 
feel  that  his  taste  is  wider  than  his  knowl- 


classifi cations,  which  bracket  together  persons 
who  would  almost  rather  sacrifice  the  loved 
name  of  poet  than  be  sent  down  to  posterity 
in  one  another's  arms,  even  metaphorically. 
But  it  is  too  bad  to  blame  Mr.  S  ted  man  for 
lack  of  knowledge  of  our  cabalittic  strifes — 
■  Fleshly  School,'  and  others — though  let  it 
be  known  that  he  does  sometimes  disturb  his 
critical  balance,  by  the  introduction  of  in- 
congruous personal  details.  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  this,  however,  he  judges  the  bet- 
ter, in  that,  from  the  safe  verge  of  distance, 
he  can  afford  to  disregard  petty  distinctions 
that  figure  perhaps  only  too  targe  with  us. 
He  writes  appreciatively  yet  discriminatingly 
of  Landor  ;  declares  Mrs.  Browning  the 
greatest  of  all  poetesses ;  get*  enthusiastic  over 
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Tennyson's  perfection  of  rhythm ;  desiderates 
tbe  lock  of  balance  and  form  in  Browning, 
though  he  awards  him  the  palm  for  thought 
and  subtlety;  is  generously  appreciative  of 
Robert  Buchanan  ;  is  something  more  than 
fairly  open  to  the  merits  of  Morris  and  Ros- 
setti ;  and  is  inclined  a  little  to  lavish  praise 
on  Mr.  Swinburne.  He  does  well  to  include 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  for  we  believe  that  for 
air;  delicacy  and  daintiness,  often  unexpect- 
edly enshrining  depth  and  true  passion,  Mr. 
Dobson  stands  almost  alone.  But  he  does 
not  do  so  well  to  look  askance  at  Mr.  Morti- 
mer Collins ;  and  when  he  says  that  '  the 
books  of  Mr.  Roden  Noel  may  pass  without 
comment,'  he  shows  himself  to  he  overborne 
by  mere  form  ;  for  Mr.  Roden  Noel,  though 
his  eccentric  rhymes  may  sometimes  grate  on 
the  ear,  has  individuality,  which  so  many 
lack,  and  has  wholly  distinctive  and  master- 
ly power  in  nature-painting,  sometimes  fixing 
an  unusual  aspect  of  nature  in  the  finest  of 
epithets,  full  of  colour  and  significance.  Mr. 
Stedman  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  space  on 
people  for  whom  the  future  will  perhaps  have 
leas  to  say.  Then  certainly  it  does  seem  odd 
to  find  a  man  who  knows  so  -much  about 
English  poets  so  ignorant  respecting  Mr.  R, 
H.  Home,  who  certainly  has  not  sinned  by 
writing  too  little,  whatever  other  sins  may  lie 
upon  him.  Mr.  Stedman'a  theory  about  the 
decadence  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Idyllic  peri- 
od we  have  not  space  to  examine;  suffice  it, 
that  in  our  idea  it  does  not  traverse  the  whole 
reach  of  the  facts,  and  helplessly  misses  many 
of  them.  But  Mr.  Stedman's  volume  will 
be  found  readable.  It  is  the  result  of  great 
industry,  loving  study,  and  a  desire  always  to 
perceive  and* to  celebrate  the  best,  and  that 
on  grounds  of  pure  critical  reason — an  ele- 
ment which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  with  us 
as  well  as  with  his  own  countrymen. 
The  Religion  of  our  Literature:  Euayt  upon 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Robert  Browning,  Alfred 
Tennt/son,  Ac. ;  including  Criticism*  upon 
tie  Theology  of  George  Eliot,  George  Mae- 
Donald,  and  Robertton  of  Brighton.  By 
Gboroe  McCrie.     Hodder  and     ' 


We  cannot  attempt  to  test  Mr.  McCrie's  esti- 
mates of  the  theology  of  the  writers  criticised 
in  his  volume.  The  task  would  demand 
Urge  space  and  detailed  criticism.  We  should 
probably  differ  on  many  points  from  the  au- 
thor. We  agree  with  him,  however,  so  sub- 
stantially, that  our  dissent  would  be  in  de- 
gree rather  than  in  principle.  We  admit 
very  fully  that  the  Christianity  propounded 
by  the  principal  writers  of  whom  lie  treats 
differs  in  many  important  respects  from  that 
of  the  New  Testameut,  and  that  there  is 
need  for  correcting  the  false  theological 
teaching  of  poets  as  well  as  of  preachers. 
No  one,  we  apprehend,  has  ever  suspected 
Thomas  Carlyle  or  George  Eliot  of  being 
an  exponent  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
In    most    criticisms   on    their    works    their 

Kve  defects,  theologically  and  religiously, 
e   been  pointed   out.       The  fundamental 
defect  of  George  Eliot,  the  absence  of  all 
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spiritual  faith  and  hope,  was  strongly  and 
ably  pointed  out  in  these  pages  in  a  criticism 
on  -  Middlemarch. ' 

It  d^es  not  follow,  however,  that  the  stand- 
point of  every  critic  of  error  is  the  true  one, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  furtive 
sympathies  with  what  Mr.  McCrie  condemns, 
we  must  avow  ourselves  unable  to  endorse  the 
assumptions  and  principles  of  his  condemna- 
tion. That  all  religious  teaching  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
containing  an  authoritative  record  of  tbe  facts 
and  teachings  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
w,c  earnestly  maintain,  but  that  it  is  the  some 
thing  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  Scotch 
Calvinistic  theology,  as  embodied  in  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  we 
are  not  so  convinced  of.  Yet  this  is  what 
Mr.  McCrie  has  done.  Not  contented  with 
asserting  the  perfect  righteousness  of  God 
against  the  maudlin  teaching  of  weak,  un- 
principled good-nature,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Love,  he  assumes  that  that  right- 
eousness necessitates,  for  example,  the  perdi- 
tion of  all  the  Heathen.  He  condemns  Car- 
lyle for  his  doctrine  of  earnestness  per  se,  aa 
if  the  only  virtue  of  earnestness  were  its  being 
rightly  informed.  No  doubt  Carlyle  does 
exaggerate  his  commendation  of  earnestness 
to  the  disparagement  of  truth— wrong  is 
largely  right  with  him  if  it  be  but  earnest 
enough;  but  it  is  the  exaggeration  that  Mr, 
McCrie  should  have  dealt  with.  But  surely 
there  is  virtue  in  sincerity.  The  Apostle 
Paul  did  not  send  all  men  to  perdition  whose 
religious  notions  were  erroneous.  He  taught 
that,  '  not  having  God's  revealed  lew,  they 
were  a  law  unto  themselves  ;'  and  Peter  says 
that  God  '  has  in  every  nation  them  that 
fear  him  and  work  righteousness.'  The  only 
conceivable  equity  is  to  judge  heathen  na-  , 
ttons,  not  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  by  the  light  that  they  have.  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  surely  right  in  his  commendations  of 
thoughts  '  that  dwell  honestly  as  true  in  men's 
hearts,'  including,  of 'course,  the  honesty  of 
the  process  whereby  the  thought  is  attained. 
In  his  jagged  exaggerating  way  he  seems  only 
to  repeat  so  far  the  great  principle  that  Paul 
propounded.  So  far  as  he  thinks  it  of  no  im- 
portance what  a  man  thinks  true,  he  is,  of 
course,  absurdly  and  paradoxically  and  mis- 
chievously wrong.  This  is  only  a  specimen 
of  what  we  think  Mr.  McCrie's  mistaken 
method.  Instead  of  dealing  with  exaggera- 
tions and  perversions,  he  meets  his  opponents 
with  flat  contradictions.  Surely,  again,  he  does 
not  mean  to  charge  even  Carlyle  with  main- 
taining that,  per  ee,  idolatry  is  a  good  thing, 
but  only  that  relatively  it  is  better  than 
Atheism,  or  no  religious  sense  at  all.  Docs 
Mr.  McCrie  again  really  know  the  history  and 
of    Mohammed  when    he    ] 


bation,  and  condemns  Mr.  Carlyle  for  having 
'  anything  to  say  in  defence  of  Mahomet '  ? 

Nothing  damages  truth  more  than  bad  and 
unfair  arguments.  We  are  sure  that  Mr. 
McCrie  will  not  benefit  the  divine  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  lie  does  not  follow  His  exam- 
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pie,  by  wholesale  denunciations  of  other  sys- 
tems. Some  elements  of  good  there  have 
been  in  even  the  worst,  or  it  would  never 
have  taken  or  retained  its  hold  of  human 

We  think  that  most  of  the  writers  Mr. 
McCne  criticises  are  seriously  defective  in 
their  religious  conceptions,  but  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  McCrie's  method  of  indiscriminate 
running  a  muck  at  them  is  likely  to  con- 
vince them  (hat  they  are  so. 
Sound   viy  House:   Notes   of  Rural  Life  in 

France  in  Peace  and  War.     By  Philip  Gil- 

bkrt   IIamkhton.       Seeley,    Jackson,  and 

Halliday. 
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i  describes,  first,  at  great 
length  his  searches  after  a  house  in  France 
which  should  be  something  less  than  a  chateau 
and  something  more  than  a  maiion  de  aim- 
1>agne.  The  interesting  description  and  in- 
formation he  contrives  to  throw  into  his 
quest  hinders  it  from  being  tedious.  Through 
a  friend  he  at  length  finds  what  he  wants 
somewhere-  in  Burgundy,  apparently  near 
Autun,  within  a  day's  reach  of  everywhere. 
His  life  here  is  made  the  centre  of  a  series  of 
delightful  chapters  on  French  manners  and 
customs ;  country  society,  nobility,  money 
matters,  households,  political  parties,  peasant 
life,  the  clergy,  courtship  and  marriage,  &c. 
The  literary  purity  and  artistic  charm  of  Mr, 
Hamerton's  writing,  together  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  which  lengthened  res- 
idence gave  him,  make  these  chapters  very 
fascinating  to  read.  Inasmuch  as  they  arc 
purely  descriptive,  they  can  neither  be  sum- 
marised nor  quoted, — but  except  Miss  'Mu- 
lock's  '  French  Home  Life ,'  we  have  had  no 
recent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
French  people  so  full  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Hamertou's  house  was  in  the  track  of 
the  war,  and  two  chapters  of  exciting  war 
experiences  give  an.element  of  adventure  to 
a  quiet  and  very  charming  book. 

G ratenhunt ;  or.  Thought*  on  Good  and  Etil. 
Second  Edition. 

Knowing awlTdUng :  a  Gontributionto  Ptyeko- 
logy.  By  William  Smith.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.    William  Blackwood  and 

The  memoir  prefixed  to  thia  edition  of  a 
work  which,  with  its  companion  volume, 
'  Thorndale,'  has  long  been  placed  upon  the 
aelectest  shelf  of  thoughtful  readers,  reveals  a 
very  beautiful  life,  gently  meditative  and 
vigorously  thoughtful,  as  every  one  would 
expect  who  knew  Mr.  Smith's  works  ;  but 
also  tender  and  refined  in  delicate  affections 
and  sympathies  to  a  degree  not  often  met 
with,  and  which  only  a  wife  could  reveal  as 
it  is  here  revealed.  Something  is  clearly  due 
to  the  glorification  of  a  deep  and  admiring 
love  ;  but  beneath  the  mere  colouring  there 
are  the  outlines  and  proportions  and  move 
mentsofalife  of  rare  temper  and  beauty.  How 
often  such  lives  are  revealed  to  us  only  after 
they  have  passed  away  1  It  must,  indeed,  be 
so  of  necessity.     Mr.  Smith  was  a  quiet  think-  j 


er,  and  not  a  very  prolific  writer.  He  is  an 
instance  of  how  greatly  a  man  may  leaved 
the  thought  of  his  age  by  a  single  work.  He 
will  be  more  to  his  admirers  than  he  has  been 
before  through  this  beautiful  and  touching 
memoir,  written  by  one  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing his  genius  and  worthy  of  his  love.  We  re- 
gret that  so  much  of  Mr.  Smith's  power  was  dis- 


articles  for  Reviews,  some  of  them 


Blackwood '  alone  is  here  given.  He  also 
wrote  for  this  journal  and  for  the  '  Contempo- 
rary Review.'  It  was  probably  a  pecuniary 
necessity;  but  Mr.  Smith  might  have  laid  fu- 
ture generations  under  obligation  for  works 
of  vigorous,  original,  and  refined  thought. 
Three  of  his  articles  contributed  to  the  '  Cod* 
temporary  Review,'  and  one  from  an  unpub- 
lished manuscript,  are  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume. Some  further  selections  of  his  more 
important  articles  is  surely  desirable. 
Lecture*   delivered  in  America.     By  the  late 

Charles  Kingsi.et,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Longmans  and  Co. 

The  marks  of  a  failing  mind,  we  regret  to 
say,  make  their  appearance  in  these  lectures. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  mere  reminiscences 
of  other  writers,  with  here  and  there  a  gleam  of 
the  old  enthusiasm  and  keen  individual  charm 
which  we  associate  with  Charles  Kingsley. 
Never  very  exact,  or  predisposed  to  careful 
verification,  we  found  in  him  from  the  first 
more  of  the  prophet  than  of  the  historian 
proper,  more  of  the  gucsserat  great  laws  than 
the  patient  student,  willing  to  wait  a  wide 
survey  of  facts  before  coming  to  final  opin- 
ions. Generally  he  was  concerned  with  illus- 
trating a  foregone  idea ;  and  latterly,  at  all 
events,  he  was  inclined  in  some  respect  to  shy 
a  fact  that  teemed  to  make  the  other  way. 
Bat  his  instincts  were  keen,  and  not  seldom  he 
reached  great  truths  without  labouring  slowly 
along  logical  processes.  What  seems  to  us  of 
most  value  in  the  present  volume  is  the  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  in  the  lecture  on  West- 
minster Abbey  the  close  ties  by  which  English- 
men and  Americans  are  bound  to  a  common 

it,  and  the  lessons  so  skilfully  deduced  front 
it.  The  lecture  on  the  Greek  Theatre  is 
good,  but  unsatisfactory;  we  think  involun- 
tarily of  a  paper  of  the  late  Bishop  Thirl 
wall's  on  a  kindred  subject,  and  cannot  help 
contrasting  Canon  Kingsley's  style  rather  to 
his  disadvantage  in  this  instance.  As  was 
fitting,  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Canon 
Kingsley's  American  friends,  of  whom  be  had 
many ;  but  we  think  that,  had  ho  lived,  he 
would  not  have  published  these  lectures  with- 
out extensive  modification,  revision,  and  ad- 
In  a  certain  critical  sense,  they  are 
valuable  as  we  have  them  ;  but  that 
is  not  likely,  we  fear,  to  render  the  volume 
better  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  The 
lectures  are  neither  learned  enough,  nor  popu- 
lar enough  ;  And,  like  what  is  indefinite, 
may  miss  their  mark. 
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illustrate  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Edited  with 
*  a  Preface,  Notes,    Index  of  Names,  and 

Glossarial  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 

Skeat,  II. A.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Skeat  has  supplied — and,  of  course,  in 
a  highly  scholarly  way — an  interesting  addi- 
tion toour  Shakespearian  library.  It  is  well 
known  that,  with  the  careless  freedom  of  ge- 
nius, Shakespeare  availed  himself  of  plots 
and  suggestions  for  dialogue  wherever  he 
could  find  them;  and  a  very  large  clement 
of  Shakespearian  literature  and  criticism  con- 
sists in  the  examination  of  Italian  and  other 
sources  upon  which  he  drew. 

Re  was  very  largely  indebted  to  Plutarch ; 
how  largely,  Mr.  Skeat  shows  us  in  this  vol- 
ume. Sir  Thomas  North,  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward, Lord  North  of  Kirtling,  published  his 
translation  of  '  Plutarch,'  in  a  folio  volume, 
in  1579.  A  second  ediiton  appeared  in  1595, 
and  five  subsequent  editions  before  1676  ;  af- 
ter which-  it  was  probably  superseded  by  a 
new  translation,  for  which  Drydcn  wrote  a 
preface  in  1083.  North  made  his  transla- 
tions not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the 
French  version  of  Jacques  Avmott,  who  is  said 
to  have  translated  from  a  Latin  version.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  it  was  inaccurate,  although 
Aymott's  translation  was  well  executed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  Shakespeare's  adoption  of 
North's  blunders,  as  also  his  frequent  para- 
phrase of  his  vigorous  and  racy  English  —the 
English  of  our  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible.  Seven  of  the'  Lives '  are  here  reprint- 
ed, and  Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  them — 
in  some  instances  curious  in  their  minuteness, 
in  others  in  their  extent — will  be  at  once  seen 
by  readers  of  the  Roman  plays  of  '  Julius 
Caesar,'  '  Coriolanus,'  and  '  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra.' Mr.  Skeat  justly  refers  his  readers  to 
the  remarks  on  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch  in 
Archbishop  Trench's  '  Four  Lectures  on  Plu- 
tarch,' recently  commended  to' our  readers. 


Mademoiselle  Josephine's  Friday*,  and  other 
Storirn.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  (Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.)  We  are  sorry  to  have  over- 
looked so  long  these  fresh  and  piquant  sto- 
ries of  Miss  Bet  ham-Edwards.  They  concern 
art  and  artist  life,  and  in  a  good  and  pure 
sense,  chiefly  on  the  sunny  side  of  it.  The 
descriptions  of  Mademoiselle  Josephine's  Fri- 
day receptions  and  of  the  motley  assemblies 
found  there,  with  the  interweaving  of  love, 
conspiracy,' and  tragedy,  and  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  little  Court  at  Weimar,  and  of  Cugli 
ostro's  erratic  genius,  are  very  clever.  The 
authoress  is,  however,  equally  at  home  '  At 
the  World's  End,'  on  the  quiet  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  her  descriptions  of  which  arc 
very  enticing,  and  in  the, solitudes  of  Cumber- 
land. Her  stories  are  carefully  finished,  al- 
though they  do  not  expand  beyond  the  mag- 
nitude of  sketches.    They  are  light  and  very 

pleasant   reoding. Jler    Title   of  Honour. 

By  Holme  Lee.  {Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
A  cheaper  edition  of  one  of  Miss  Parr's  most 
graceful  and  effective  stories.  In  outline  it 
is  the  story  of  Henry  Martyn,  the  Persian 
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Missionary,  and  of  his  love,  filled  in  with  the 
tender  and  sympathetic  imaginations  of  awri- 
ter  in  warm  sympathy  with  both  bis  religious 

heroism  and  his  strong  human  love. '  The 

Worksof  Miss  Thackeray.'  Vol.  I.,  OldKen- 
tington.  (Smith,  Elder,"  and  Co.)  The  pub- 
lishers will  lay  lovers  of  good  literature  under 
a  great  obligation  by  the  elegant  and  com- 
pendious edition  of  Miss  Thackeray's  works, 
of  which  this  is  the  first  volume.  She  con- 
tributes to  Our  literature  a  type  as  distinct  09 
that  of  her  father  ;  and  in  the  refined 
thought,  the  keen  observations,  the  quick  but 
rich  imagination,  the  tender  human  sympathy 
and  the  dainty  literary  touch  of  it,  it  has  a 
charm  of  its  own  as  jjreat  in  its  way  as  that 
of  Charles  Lamb's.  Miss  Thackeray's  works, 
like  all  true  works  of  genius,  grow  upon  us 
in  their  reperusal.  Than '  Old  Kensington  '  a 
more  charming  sketch  has  not  been  given  to 

this  generation  of  readers. Culmtkire  Folk, 

By  Ionotus.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  We 
can  only  mention  this  cheap  edition  of  a  nov- 
el which  has  won  very  unusual  commenda- 
tions from  all  its  literary  critics.  Its  author 
has  been  more  than  once  compared  with 
George  Eliot,  and  deemed  superior  to  Antho- 
ny Trollope.  Our  own  high  judgment  was 
expressed  in  no  measured  terms  when  the 
first  edition  appeared.  Lady  Culmshire  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  an  original  contribution  to 

the  picture-gallery  of  fiction. Pilgrimage  to 

Saint  Mary  of  Waleingham  and  Saint  Thorn- 
a*  of  Canterbury;  Kith  the  Colloquy  on  Hath 
Voice,  and  the  Character*  of  ArmbUhop  War- 
ham  and  Dean  Colet.  By  Desideikus  Eras- 
mus. Newly  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Notes,  by  John  Gocon  NrcH- 
olb,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and 
Corrected.  (John  Murray.)  Mr.  Nichols 
proves  the  first  visit  of  Erasmus  lo  the  shrine 
of  Walsingham  by  the  details  of  his  descrip- 
tion. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  second 
was  possibly  only  an  imaginary  one,  devis- 
ed for  setting  forth  the  perplexities  which 
his  votive  Greek  inscription  had  caused  the 
ignorant  monks.  He  identifies  Dean  Colet  as 
lus  companion  in  his  visit  to  Canterbury.  Mr. 
Nichols  purposed  merely  to  present  a  trans- 
lation of  these  little-known  colloquies,  of 
which  none  more  modern  than  that  of  Bailey, 
the  lexicographer,  exists.  But  the  revival  of 
pilgrimages  has  given  additional  importance 
to  Erasmus's  keen  satire.  It  is  humbling  to 
think  that  it  should  again  have  pertinence. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  revising  his  translation  for 
this  new  edition  just  before  he  died.  Lovers 
of  learned,  witty,  merciless  satire  will  rejoice 
in  it.     The  notes  and  illustrations  by  Mr. 

Nichols  are  a  valuable  addition. A  Winter 

Story.  By  the  Author  of  'The  Rose  Garden,' 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  A  story  from  the 
wise  and  graceful  pen  of  this  writer  is  al- 
ways welcome.  Few  who  have  read  '  The 
Rose  Garden '  will  forget  its  spell.  The  pres- 
ent story  is  not  equal  to  it,  but  it  is  written 
with  a  good  deal  of  thoughtful  wisdom  and 
delicate  discrimination.  It  is  a  kind  of  psy- 
chological study,  tracing  the  influences, 
chiefly    of   two    children,    which  gradually 

rvznb,  Google 
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chased  away  a  morbid  feeling  caused  by  an 
accidental  mistake  in  giving  a  draught  which 
proved  fatal.  There  is  but  the  slenderest 
thread  of  story,  but  the  interest  in  the  moral 
process  never  foils. 


CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

The  Orphan  of  Pimlico  ;  and  other  Sketch**, 
Fragment!,  and  Drawijiga.  By  William 
Makepeace  Tu  acker  at.  With  some  Notes, 
by  Anne  Elizabeth  Thackeray.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  sweepings  of  Thackeray's  study  are 
gold-dust.  One  sighs  to  be  told  of  unpreserved 
scraps  and  sketches,  which  seem  to  have  flowed 
as  from  a  perennial  fountain,  and  were  there- 
fore permitted  to  perish  in  the  nursery.  Miss 
Thackeray  has  here  been  incited  to  produce 
some  sketches  which  have  been  preserved,  of 
greater  maturity  and  completeness  than  the 
pleasant  volume  recently  compiled  from 
school-book  covers  and  book- margins,  under 
the  title  of  'Thaekerayana.'  We  would  not 
spare  either.  No  admirer  of  Thackeray  can 
regret  the  publication  of  that  volume  ;  and 
yet  we  can  understand  both  the  filial  and  the 
artistic  feeling  that  has  been  provoked  into 
the  publication  of  this.  All  kinds  of  imag- 
inary scenes,  grotesque  figures,  and  wild  fan- 
cies are  here  reproduced,  most  of  them  ac- 
companied with  facsimiU  annotations  or  sug- 
gestions of  scenes, — from  the  fully-outlined 
*  Orphan  of  Pimlico '  to  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  a  scribbling-sheet.  The  famous 
g>td  pen  seems  rarely  to  have  been  at  rest, 
and  all  kiuds  of  pictorial  and  literary  fancies 
flowed  from  it — Shakespeare  at  the  feet  of 
Elizabeth,  for  instance  :  "'My  name,  'tis  Wil- 
liam ;  but  how  shall  I  call  you  ?  "  He  stoop- 
ed down ;  she  kissed  him  on  his  monumental 
forehead.  "  Call  ma  Betsic,"  she  said.' 
Some  of  the  drawings  are  finished  pictures, 
and  of  an  order  of  excellence  that  justifies 
the  author's"  application  to  furnish  illustra- 
tions to  one  of  Dickens's  works,  and  that  pro- 
duces upon  us  the  impression  that  we  have  as 
yet  very  inadequately  estimated  Thackeray's 
artistic  powers.  Had  Thackeray  not  been  a 
great  author,  he  would  have  taken  no  mean 
rank  as  an  artist.  The  book  has  an  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  all  Thackeray's 
own  annotations  are  in  faaimile.  Miss 
Thackeray's  notes  are  brief,  but  sufficient  for 
information.  The  book  is  elegantly  got  up 
as  a  drawing-room  table-book,  and,  of  course, 
is  a  good  deal  more  than  an  artistic  amuse- 
ment. We  cannot  attempt  any  indication  of 
its  miscellaneous  and  affluent  humour.  All 
kinds  of  sketches  and  fancies  are  to  be  found 
in  it— English,  American,  and  French, — and 
they  bear  a  good  deal  of  looking  at. 
Leant  from  a  Sketch-Book :  Pencilling*  of 
Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Samuel 
Read.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Mr.  Read  does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive, 
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and  perhaps  he  therein  shows  more  wisdom 
than  most  people  who  have  power  both  witU 
pen  and  pencil.  He  leisurely  notes  this  or 
that  as  he  passes  along,  whether  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  or  in  Scot- 
land. He  makes  a  careful,  loving  study  of  it, 
and  sometimes  by  the  merest  outline  he  is 
more  suggestive  than  others  would  be  in  an 
ambitious  rendering  of  the  whole  details  and 
surroundings.  And  he  is  right  in  putting 
forward  in  the  preface  a  modest  claim  for  a 
certain  unity  in  his  '  casual  pencillings.'  '  In 
many  old  cities,  old  castles,  abbeys,  and 
churches  of  this  and  foreign  lands,  which  the 
writer  has  examined,  the  architecture  and 
the  situation  bear  tokens  of  past  social 
and  national  history;'  and  the  very  unpre- 
tending yet  valuable  letterpress  certainly  does 
match  well  with  his  pencillings  in  this  re- 
spect, and  will  be  found  of  a  kind  to  set  the 
inquiring  reader  off  into  many  fresh  tracks  of 
thought  and  observation ;  and  all  this  with- 
out in  the  least  sacrificing  the  element  of 
'  delight, '  which  should  be  the  first  thing  in 
a  gift-book,  as  this  is  meant  to  be.  We  turn 
over  the  pages,  admire  the  delicacy  of  the  out- 
line of  that  bit  of  shadow,  and  end  with  a 
sigh,  wishing  we  could  but  re-travel  many  of 
the  old  towns  it  calls  to  mind.  This  will 
doubtless  be  the  feeling  of  not  a  few  in  look- 
ing through  this  handsome  volume,  and  there- 
fore we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  purchasers  of  such  books  at  tliis  season.  It 
is  at  once  tasteful,  instructive,  and  beautiful 
in  exterior, — and  what  more  can  be  said  f 
The  Land  of  the  Pharaoht :  Egypt  and  Sinai. 
Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Masking,  LL.D..  Author  of  'Those 
Holy  Fields,'  "Italian  Pictures,'  'Spanish 
Pictures,'  Ac.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
•  Dr.  Manning  has  written  freshly  of  scenes 
and  places  which  are  much  '  done '  by  tourists ; 
and  now  and  then,  when  he  is  a  little  more 
beyond  the  ordinary  track,  he  is  really  power- 
ful. He  has  served  a  good  apprenticeship  to 
work  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that,  while  he  never  sacrifices  dignity  in  re- 
tailing the  trifling  gossip  of  the  journey,  be 
does  occasionally  cast  a  very  interesting 
glance  into  the  social  conditions  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  moves  ;  and  sometimes  he 
throws  a  gleam  of  humour  around  the  strange, 
or  squalid,  or  repellent  things  that  he  meets. 
The  anecdote  of  the  Arab,  the  opera-glass, 
and  the  two  wives  at  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
very  good  indeed.  Dr.  Manuing  has  been 
privileged  to  have  to  deal  with  such  exquisite 
specimens  of  wood  engraving  as  we  have 
here,  and  his  letterpress  is  a  worthy  compan- 
ion. This  adds  another  to  a  very  delightful 
series  of  volumes  which  do  not  pretend  to 
original  discovery  or  research,  but  which  are 
so  picturesque  and  vivacious,  and  full  of  wise 
and  hearty  remark,  that,  in  some  aspects  at 
least,  they  may  be  pronounced  better  than  if 
they  never  were  so  learned.  Dr.  Manning,  in 
a  word,  cannot  help  sympathetically  touching 
the  reader  to  a  more  kindly  interest  in  the 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  often  superstitious 
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Hornet  and  Haunt*  of  Luther.       By    John 

Stoeghton,  D.D. '  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Stoughton  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
antiquarian  commission  with  which  he  Beems 
to  have  charged  himself,  and  of  which  this 
very  pleasant  volume  is  the  result.  Through 
a  series  of  years  he  visited  the  numerous  and 
wide-spread  haunts  of  the  great  Reformer, 
making  descriptive  sketches  and  picking  up 
bits  of  information,  testing  and  shaping  the 
latter  by  the  best  historical  authorities,  from 
Melancthon,  Mathesius,  and  Seckendorf,  to 
MicheleVD'Aubigne,  «nd  Dr.  Waddington. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said 
about  Luther,  but  often  as  every  detail  of  his 
marvellous  history  baa  been  retold,  we  have 
no  book  exactly  like  this— a  series  of  sketch- 
es, with  profuse  pictorial  illustrations,  and 
skilfully  interwoven  anecdotes  of  the  various 
places  associated  with  his  name.  Dr. 
Stoughton  writes  pictorially. and  gracefully. 
A  more  interesting  gift-book  will  hardly  be 
forthcoming  for  the  season. 
Beauty  and  the  Beatt :  an  Old  Tale  Neu>  Told. 

With  Pictures.     By  E.  V.  B.     Sampson 

Low  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Bligh  scarcely  succeeds  in  attaining 
to  the  style  of  simple  archaism  which  the  old 
story  demands.  Every  now  and  then  a  mod- 
ern idiom  dispells  the  illusion  that  is  gather- 
ing over  us,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  modem 
telling  of  an  olden  story.  Nevertheless,  it 
works  its  spell, and  we  read  it  with  almost  as 
much  interest  as  we  did  in  the  nursery.  The 
illustrations  are  very  effective  ;  they  have  not 
the  exquiste  delicacy  of  the  illustrations  to 
'  The  Story  without  an  End.'  The  colouring 
sometimes  verges  on  the  sensational,  nor  is 


clear,  and  well  designed.     Altogether,  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  gift-book  for  young  folks, 
which  those  who  are  older  will  not  disdain 
to  look  through. 
The  Sylvan  Tear:  Leave*  from  (he Note-Book 

of    Itaoul    Duboi*.      By  PitiLtF   Gilbert 

Hamerton.      With   Twenty   Etchings   by 
'  the  Author  and  other    Artists.      Seeley, 

Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Raoul  Dubois  is  a  naturalist  created  by  Mr. 
Hainerton  as  tbe  narrator  of  his  slender 
story,  and  as  the  describcr  of  the  exquisite 
pictures  of  woodland  and  other  natural  scen- 
ery which  it  is  the  object  of  the  volume  to 
present  and  illustrate.  Mr.  Homcrton 
lightly  thinks  that,  while  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence nature  may  be  a  subject  for  purely  sci- 
entific analysis,  to  the  artist  nature  cannot  be 
adequately  estimated  apart  from  human  life 
and  its  experiences.  Dubois  is  created,  there- 
fore, as  a  kind  of  healthy  Obermann  ;  not 
like  his  prototype,  the  victim  of  ennui,  endur- 
ing hopeless  suffering,  but  cheered  and 
strengthened  in  suffering  by  the  inspirations 
of  external  nature,  although  Mr.  Ha 
is  conscious  enough  that  it  needs  a 
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tent  inspiration  than  that  of  nature  to  minis- 
ter adequate  consolation  in  human  sufferings, 
and  to  make  them  minister  to  what  in  man  is 
noblest  and  highest.  The  literary  charm  of 
the  book  is  its  descriptive  passages,  which 
are  artistically  inspired,  and  written  in  a  ner- 
vous, beautiful  way.  The  twelve  mouths  of 
the  year  are  made  to  exhibit  their  characteris- 
tic phenomena.  It  claims  to  be  one  of  the 
drawing-room  books  of  the  year  in  virtue  of 
its  very  effective  etchings,  of  which  Mr, 
Hamerton  himself  contributes  eight,  A.  Lan- 
con,  A.  Greux,  E.  Hedouin,  O.  Greux,  and 
L.  Mossard,  the  rest.  These  can  hardly  be 
criticised  in  detail  save  with  the  book  before  * 
the  reader;  they  can  only  be  characterised, 
those  of  Mr.  Hamerton  especially,  as  of  a 
very  high  order.  The  group  of  ancient 
chestnuts,  which  is  put  as  a  frontispiece,  is 
exquisite  in  its  articulation  and  tone.  In 
the  '  Rivulet  in  the  Forest '  the  light  is  not 
quite  so  successfully  managed.  *  A  Poacher 
Cleaning  his  Gun,'  by  A.  Greux,  after  A. 
Roehn,  has  almost  the  softness  of  a  steel 
engraving,  and  these  scarcely  merit  distinc- 
tive mention.  To  admirers  of  the  etching- 
needle  the  volume  will  be  a  welcome  study. 
Tropical  Nature:  an  Account  of  the  molt  Re- 
markable Phenomena  of  L\fe  in  the  Western 
Tropic*.  Compiled  from  the  Narratives  of 
Distinguished  Travellers  and  Observers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Seeley,  Jock- 
son,  and  Halliday. 

As  the  title-page  intimates,  this  is  a  compi- 
lation. The  productions  and  phenomena  of 
pampas,  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes;  cli- 
mate, storms,  &c. ;  vegetation,  Indian  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  ;  volca- 
noes, earthquakes,  &c.,  are  classified  in  chap- 
ters, and  popular  information  about  them  is 
given  in  an  intelligent  and  entertaining  way. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  in  good 
style,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  instructive 
Christmas  volume. 

IlUtoriail  and  Legendary  Ballad*  and  Song*. 
By  Walter  Thornbury.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Whistler,  F,  Walker,  John  Tesniel, 
J.  D.  Watson,  &c.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
Mr.  Thombury  has  here  collected  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  are 
illustrated  by  a*very  admirable  series  of  de- 
signs, some  of  which  have  also  done  duty  be- 
fore in  '  Once  a  Week  ;'  the  latter,  by  some 
of  our  best  book  illustrators,  are  worthy  even 
of  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by 
Mr.  Thornbury.  They  are  among  the  best 
book  illustrations  of  the  year.  We  are  bet- 
ter able,  with  this  volume  before  us,  to  form 
a  judgment  of  Mr.  Thombury's  merits  as  a 
ball  ad- writer.  He  cannot  take  place  in  the 
first  rank.  With  all  his  '  go,'  he  somewhat 
misses  the  true  ballad  fire,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  limp,  and  their  lines  weak  and 
diffuse.  Nor  does  he  always  manege  bis 
rhythm  well;  while  the  reflection  of  Macau- 
lay,  Tennyson,  and  Browning  is  sometimes  a 
little  too  obtrusive.  Nevertheless,  he  sings 
well,  and  although  he  will  not  greatly  fire 
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the  heart  or  quicken  the  pulse  of  his  readers, 
he  never  foils  to  interest  them.  We  have  not 
space  to  justify  our  criticism  by  examples, 
but  these  might  be  found  on  almost  every 
page.  Mr.  Tliornltury  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
pleased  to  regard  his  text  as  subordinate  ' 
its  illustrations.  At  any  rate;  we  may  say 
that,  taken  together,  the  book  is  elegant  and 
attractive.  . 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery.     Casscll,  Pet- 

ter,  and  Gulpin.   • 

Twenty  portraits  of  notable  men,  very  ad> 
mirahle  both  as  likenesses  and  as  works  of 
■  popular  art.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Bright  head  the  series,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith,  the  Rev.  M.  Punshon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  end  it.  The  biographies  also 
are  good  ;  they  are,  as  befits  descriptive 
sketches,  genial  without  flattery,  and  are 
both  discriminating  and  terse.  The  best 
informed  will  find  the  biographical  informa- 
tion useful  ;  while  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  others  for  their  opinions  of  public  men, 
will  not  greatly  miss  the  truth  if  they  accept 
those  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  better  book  for 
both  the  drawing-room  and  the  library  than 
the  generality  of  such  productions. 
The  Poet*  and  Poetry  of  Scotland,  from   the 

Earliett  to  the  Present   Time.    Comprising 

characteristic    Selections  from  the   Works 

of  the   more   Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets  ; 

with   Biographical  and    Critical    Notices. 

By    James    Grant   Wilson.      Illustrated 

with  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel.     Blackio 

and  Son. 

This  is  a  very  admirably -edited  work.  It 
is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  comprising  the  period  from  Richard 
the  Rhymer,  horn  a.d.  1319,  to  Richard  Gale, 
born  a.d.  1778.  Scotland  can  boast  many 
minstrels,  and  two  or  three  great  poets.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  perhaps  in  danger  of  exaggerating 
the  claims  of  Home  of  the  former;  out  both 
his  biographical  sketches  and  his  critical 
judgments  arc,  on  the  whole,  sober  and  just. 
He  thinks  that  his  country  can  boast  '  a  body 
of  poetry  and  song,  than  which  there  is  none 
superior  in  the  literature  of  any  land,  ancient 
or  modern.'  It  is  a  big  claim,  and  perhaps  no 
one  but  a  Scotchman  would  have  ventured  to 
prefer  it;  hut  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that 
Scotland  can  boast  poetry  enougb  to  make  the 
present  work  a  very  interesting  cyclopedia, 
which  will  make  busy  literary  men,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  acquainted  with  many  ob- 
scure names,  and  some  literary  gems  worth 
knowing.  The  concise  biographies  will  be  val- 
uable as  a  contribution  to  literary  history,  and 
the  illustrative  selections  are  not  only  mode 
with  judgment,  but  they  very  often  consist 
of  entire  works,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
to  both  author  and  reader. 

It  is  said  that  Scotland  has  '  given  birth  to 
two  hundred  thousand  poets.'  Mr.  Wilson 
has  mercifully  restricted  himself  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  We  thank  liini  very  sin- 
cerely and  very  "heartily  for  his  labours. 
The  Mysterious  Island.      Dropped  from  the 
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Cloud*.  Abandoned.  The  Seertt  of  the 
Ithtnd.  By  Jules  Verne.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  W.  H.  G.  Kikoston. 
Sampson  Low  aud  Co? 

The  Survivors  of  the  '  Chancellor.'  Diary  of 
J.  R.  Katalton,  Passenger.  By  Jules 
Verse.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Ellen  Trbwer..    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Hani  Br'mher  ;  or,  the  Silver  State*.  A  Story 
of  Life  in-  Holland.     By  Mrs.  Maky  Mapes 

.  Dodge.      New    Edition.      SampsW    Low 

We  have  exhausted  our  commendatory  epi- 
thets of  Jules  Verne's  wonder  books;  surely 
never  were  sober  good  sense,  encyclopjedic 
science,  and  exciting  romance  so  blended  for 
the  wonder  and  instruction  of  youngfoiksand 
the  absorption  of  their  gravest  elders.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  man,  but  only  once  as 
a  curiosity,  who  thought  these  three  volumes 
of  adventure  on  the  Mysterious  Island  in  the 
Pacific  a  line  too  long.  We  are  almost  vexed 
with  ourselves  for  the  hours  of  which  they 
have  beguiled  us  ;  and  yet,  hardened  and 
hoary  as  we  are  in  reviewing  all  kinds  of 
literature,  we  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  read  them  over  again.  The  realism  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe  '  is  marvellously  blended 
with  the  oriental  romance  of  '  Monte  Chriato.' 
It  is  a  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  history  over  again, 
only  all  the  resources  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion are  added  to  it.  Five  men — a  scientific 
engineer,  a  young  naturalist,  a  practical  sea- 
man, who  can  turn  Jhis  hand  to  anything,  a 
clover  newspaper  reporter,  and  a  faithful 
negro,  accompanied,  let  us  not  forget  to  note, 
by  a  sagacious  dog — escape  from  Richmond, 
during  the  siege,  in  a  balloon,  and  come  to 
grief  on  the  Mysterious  Island  ;  upon  which 
they  live  for  nearly  five  years  and  have  every 
conceivable  kind  of  adventure  and  experience, 
many  of  which,  owing  to  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science,  De  Foe  could  never  have  con- 
ceived of,  even  had  he  possessed  the  opulent 
imagination  of  the  superb  Frenchman.  The 
denouement,  the  reappearance  of  the  'Nau- 
tilus '  of  the  famous  '  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues,'  the  almost  ubiquitous  and  omnipo- 
tent providence  of  Captain  Nemo,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  i Bland,  are  as  extravagant 
as  a  Christmas  pantomime,  us  pyrotechnic  as 
a  dozen  melodramatic  finales,  and  as  superb  as 
tragedy,  Prospero  is  a  child  to  Captain 
Nemo.  We  can  only  say  to  those  who  buy 
Christmas  presents,  buy  these  volumes  for 
every  boy  you  wish  to  bless  you  for  years  to 
They  are  as  instructive  as  they  are 
c;  only,  alas  !  the  science  will,  for 
two  perusals  at  least,  be  utterly  over- 
powered by  the  romance. 

'  The  Survivors  of  the  Chancellor '  is  a 
painful  record  of  sufferings  on  a  raft,  in 
which  all  conceivable  incidents  of  extre- 
mity at  sea  are  included,  the  author's 
graphic  and  imaginative  power  only  mak- 
ing it  more  harrowing.  '  Morten  Paz,'  one 
of  Jules  Vemc's  earliest  stories,  also  a 
tale  of  horror,  is  appended.  The  volume  is 
very  attractive  one ;  the  horrors  are  too 
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great.     The  imaginations  of  Iho  writer  are 
too  successful. 

'Huns  Brinker'  is  an  American  story  of 
Dutch  life,  which  has  gained  a  good  deal  of 
popularity  for  its  admirable  descriptions  of 
Dutch  localities  and  customs.  It  is  here  re- 
iformly  with 
s  of  Jules  Ver 


by  Jumiah  Gilbert.  Hodderand  Stoughton. 
It  needed  not  Mr.  Gilbert's  filial  reverence 
lo  commend  these  popular  hymns  of  his 
mother  and  bis  aunt.  Next  to  Dr.  Watts' 
'Divine  and  Moral  Songs,'  they  hove 
probably  found  geater  favour  than  any  pro- 
duction pf  their  class.  They  are  in  almost 
every  nursery.  This  is  the  fiftieth  edition. 
The  editor  has  omitted  ten  hymns  not  in  the 
original  edition,  and  which  he  deems  inferior, 
sod  has  added  tweuty-one  taken  from  other 
publications  of  the  authors.  The  charm  of 
this  edition,  in  addition  to  fine  toned  paper 
and  clear  type,  is  twenty-eight  exquisite  illus- 
trations, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  original. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  professional  reputation  as  an 
artist  is  very  high — but  neither  in  concep- 
tive  drawings  nor  execution  has  he,  we  think, 
ever  surpassed  these  delicate  and  picturesque 
drawings.  They  ure  slight  sketches,  but  for 
light  grace  and  beauty,  two.  or  three  of  them 
are  perfect  little  gems — e.g.,  Christ  giving  His 
disciples  their  commission  to  preach,  Child- 
ren saying  their  evening  prayers,  Christ  heal- 
ing the  sick,  Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary. 
It  is  a  little  gem  of  a  book,  which  should  have 
a  place  in  every  selection  of  new  year's 
presents. 

Mammalia;  their  Varum*  Form*  and  Habits, 
Popularly  Illustrated  by  Typical  Species. 
Adapted  from  the  Text  of  Louis  FiguieB, 
by  PEBCivAb  Wnrcnx,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,   Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. .    With  upwards  of  260  Engravings. 
Cassell,  Putter,  and  Gal  pin. 
We  always  know  what  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Fignier's  picturesqutness,  dash,  and  admir- 
able grouping  of  matter,  but  with  the  draw- 
back of  sacrificing  exactness  for  effect.     Mere 
the  Frenchman's  vividness  is  combined  with 
the  Englishman's  accuracy.     Dr.  Wright  has 
tested  and  corrected  the  scientific  statements, 
and  the  result  is  a  very   admirable  book  of 
history  and  anecdotes  about  mammalia,  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  very  spirited  illustrations. 
The  H'utory    of  Blvebeard'*  Six  Wice*.      A 
Veracious  Account  of  koto  Each  of  theee  Pre- 
decctsnr*  to  Fatima  met  her   Tragical  End. 
Collected   from  Mendacious  Chronicles,  by 
Sarili.a      Novello,     who    affectionately 
Dedicates  it  to    her  Nieces,    Pozia  and 
Vbleria,  in  Memory  of  bygone  '  Tell-us-a- 
Story  '  days.    Illustrated  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  jun.     Grant  and  Co. 
This  sumptuous    qnarto  is    dedicated  to 
young  ladies,  and  is  not  encumbered  with  any 
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dryosdust  information  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  wild  and  sanguineous  chronicle.  Sabilla 
Novello  does  not  condescend  to  adjudicate 
between  the  Sclavonic  or  Aryan  cradle  of  the 
myth,  nor  to  present  any  of  the  hideous  stories 
out  of  which  Pervault  fabricated  the  children's 
Bluebeard  ;  but  she  has  given  a  slight  clement 
of  the  comic  lo  her  exposition  of  the  damning 
crime  of  'curiosity'  by  incongruous  nine- 
teenth century  allusions  And  modern  slang. 
Why  the  poetical  justice  of  Fatima'a  revenge 
and  triumph  should  not  have  been  introduced 
we  know  not.  The  vermilion  and  ultramarine 
employed  in  the  broad  farcical  illustrations  of 
the  story  do  not  give  us  any  very  high  idea 
of  the  taste  or  skill  of  Mr.  George  Cruikshank, 
jun.  The  drawing,  colour,  aud  pose  of  the 
figures  are,  it  Ik  tru^,  in  bnnnony  with  the 
rough  and  brutal  hyperbole  of  the  whole 
legend.  The  grim  expression  of  the  tyrant 
when  preiwred  to  remove  the  head  of  the 
wife  who  first  inflicted  on  hiui,  by  her  spell, 
the  curse  of  his  blue  beard,  is  amusing 
enough,  and  there  is  some  grim  humour  in 
the  countenances  of  the  dwarf,  the  decapi- 
tated giant,  and  the  timid  maiden  who  flew 
to  the  arras  of  the  monster  in  a  transport  of 
gratitude.  The  title-page  is  very  cleverly 
done.  Many  little  eyes  will  open  wide  'as 
saucers  at  the  expression  of  truculent  selfish- 
ness ;  and  the  sound  of  fee-foh-fum  mutters 
and  murmurs  over  these  cream-laid  pages. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion ;  or,  Adventure* 
among  the  Wild  Animal*  of  Africa.  With 
Thirty-two  Illustrations.  (Seeley.  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.)  This  is  an  admirable  book 
for  exciting  the  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  informing  the  minds,  of  young  folks. 
Nine  chapters  are  dp.voteri  to  almost  as  many 
wild  animals  of  Africa — the  lion,  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  and  the 
crocodile.  Their. habits  are  described  and 
methods  of  hunting  them,  interspersed  with 
characteristic  anecdotes  and  exciting  adven- 
tures.  Half   Sour*    with    the     Animal*: 

Narrative*  'exhibiting  Thought,  Sympathy, 
and  Affection  in  the  Brute  Creation.  With 
Thirty-two  Illustrations.  (Secley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.)  A  companion  volume  to  the 
alwve,  sufficiently  described  by  its  title.  The 
House,  The  Stable,  The  Farm-yard,  The 
Field,  The  Wood.  Abroad,  are  the  topics  of  it* 
half-dozen  chapters.  The  illustrations,  from 
Landseer,  Herring,  Hills,  and  others,  are  very 
good.     These    are  the    very  best    kind    of 

children's  books. The  Book  of  Praia*  /  r 

Children.  H.  K.  Lewis.  We  can  only  com- 
mend this  as  the  wisest,  and,  we  think,  in 
every  respect  the  best  selection  of  its  kind 
that  has  come  into  our  hands.     Almost  all  the 


be  new  to  moat.  Twaddle,  under  pretence  of 
simplicity,  is  avoided  ;  and  children  are 
credited  with  an  appreciation  which  super- 
ficial observers  have  no  notion  of.  The  l>ook 
ought  to  be  in  every  family  where  children  are. 

Hymn*  and  Poem*  for  Little  Folk*.    With 

over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pull-page  Illus-   • 

rvznb,  Google 
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trations.  (Casaell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.)  A 
capital  selection  of  nearly  two  hundred  chil- 
dren's pieces,  from  all  available  sources — a  few 
of  them  religious.  The  full-page  illustrations, 
on  every  other  page,  will  be  a  great  attraction 
to  the  juveniles  of  the  nursery,  while  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  many  of  the  pieces  will 
interest  the  older  children.  It  is  a  very  effec- 
tive popular  book. Jfim  iff  Mark  in  Brituh 

Church  HUtory.  By  William  Marshall, 
D.D.,  Coupar-Angus.  (Edinburgh  :  W.  Oli- 
phant  ana  Co.)  Dr.  Marshall  haa  sought  to 
sketch  Church  history  through  short  biogra- 
phies of  Church  leaders.  The  men  selected 
are  Thomas  a  Becket.  Wycliff,  the  English 
Lollards,  the  Scottish  Lollards,  Wobey, 
George  Buchanan,  and  Cranmer.  Dr.  Mar 
sh  all's  sympathies  are  broad;  he  can  recognise 
n<»ble  qualities  in  men  from  whom  he  differs 
most.  He  has  written,  therefore,  with  solici- 
tous fairness,  and  while  his  own  views  and 
preferences  are  not  concealed,  he  does  as  full 
justice  to  &  Becket  as  he  does  to  Wycliff.  It 
is  a  very  admirable  little  book,  well  written 
and  well  informed. Ramble*  and  Adven- 
ture* of  our  School  Field  Club.  By  G. 
Christopher  Davies.  "With  Pour  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  Bandercoek.  (Henry  S.  King 
kICo.)    Tbef'  .    r.       , 

:r  of  the  book. 
is  in  part  a  record  of  his  own  school  life. 
The  scene  is  On  we*  try,  of  the  grammar-school 
of  which  the  author  was  a  pupil.  Every 
variety  ,of  a  school-hoy's  experience  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  from  bird's-nesting  to  wild- 
fowl shooting  and  otter  hunting,  is  described 
in  a  very  attractive  way.  Hr.  Davies  has  the 
feeling  of  a  naturalist,  and  writes  as  well  as 
he  sees.  His  father,  to  whose  scientific 
learning  our  own  pages  have  been  indebted, 
writes  two  excellent  chapters  on  the  geology 

of  the  district- Will  Fouler  <•/  the   Ferry, 

By  Agnus  Giberke,  Author  of  '  The  Curate's 
Home,'  &c.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halli- 
day.)  This  well-written  narrative,  charged 
with  religious  thought,  which  is  not  uttered 
Superfluously,  is  a  powerful  recommendation 
of  thrift,  patience,  order,  and  contentment, 
ns  well  as  of  '  the  cleanliness  which  is  next  to 

godliness.' Sunnyland    Btoriee,      By    the 

Authorof  'Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie,'&c.  Illus- 
trated. (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  A  charm- 
ing group  of  pretty  stones,  told  in  Sunnyland 
by  Goldilocks  to  a  little  visitor,  who  would 
have  boon  sorely  disconcerted  with  the  less 
sunny  region  of  her  own  lowlier  home  after 
enjoying  these  strange  visions  of  previously 
uniniagined  beauty,  if  she  had  not  learnt  from 
the  said  stories  the  art  of  seeing  beauty  every- 
where In  fact,  these  stories  are  veritable  fairy 
spectacles,  which  will  permit  the  humblest 
wearer  of  .them  to  see  diamonds  in  every  dew- 
drop,  and  costly  'paint'  in  frosted  window- 
panes,  and  every  kind  of  heaven-made  wonder 
in  the  primrose  and  the  snowdrop  ;  to  see  the 
lovely  and  the  precious  in  all  God'*  ways — in 
lowly  things  and  daily  duty.  The  illustra- 
tions are  very  sweetly  and  tenderly  drawn. 

Self- Formation ;  or,  Aid*   and  Helps    to 

Mind-Life.       By  the    Rev.  Paxton  Hood. 


New  Edition,  Revised.  (James  Clarke  and 
Co.)  A  new  edition  of  one  of  Mr.  Hood's 
earliest  and  best  books.     Upon  a  string  of 

!  impose  Mr.  Hood  threads  an  amusing  med- 
ey  of  observations,  anecdotes,  and  parable*, 
which  make  the  perusal  of  the  book  like  a 
walk  down  the  path  of  an  orchard,  plucking 
fruit  from  every  tree.  It  is  a  capital  book  for 
young  folks,  if  it  do  not  teach  them  to  substi- 
tute   desultory    observations  for  reasoning. 

The  Wild  Horeeman  of  the  Pampae.     By 

David  Ker.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
(Henry  B.  EiDg  and  Co.)  Mr.  Eer  has  writ- 
ten, out  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  travel- 
ling experienre,  a  very  spirited  book  for  boys, 
founded  upon  the  fights  between  American 
Indiana  and  European  settlers,  English  and 
Spanish.  The  Wild  Horseman  is  an  Indian 
chief  of  great  skill  and  daring,  who,  howev- 
er, turns  out  to  be  a  stolen  child  of  English 
parents — the  lost  brother,  indeed,  of  the  hero 
of  the  story.  Mr.  Eer's  descriptions  are  very 
exciting.  Harry  Frankland's  ascent  of  the 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain  will  make  many  a  boy's 
heart  throb.  The  story  is  full  of  wild  adven- 
tures.  The    Toting   Surveyor,      By   J.    T. 

Trowbridge.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  This 
is  a  Yank™  story  of  somewhat  exciting,  not 
to  say  extravagant  adventures,  which  minis- 
ter a  little  too  exclusively  to  the  sensaflonaL 

An  Uland  Pearl.     By  B.   L.   Fatukon. 

Christmas  number  of  '  Tinsley's  Magazine.' 
Mr.  Farjeon's  stories  are  always  worth  read- 
ing. He  is  the  ablest  representative  of  the 
Dickens  school  of  fiction,  both  in  descriptive 
power,  in  graceful  fancy,  and  in  sympathy 
with  suffering.  He  is,  however,  in  danger  of 
being  led,  as  in  his  present  story,  into  undue 
dependence  upon  sensational  and  improbable 
incident.  It  is  a  defect  in  art  to  make  an  en- 
tiro  stnry  torn  upon  a  misconception  which 
in  real  life  would  at  once  be  removed.     The 

story   itself   is   very  beautiful. MicheUn*. 

A  Tale.  By  Madame  Ettokne  Bersikr. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Carey  Brock.  (Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday.)  A  very  admirable 
story  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  heroine 
is  an  orphan,  shipwrecked  on  Mont  St. 
Michel, — whence  her  name.  The  scenes  of  the 
story  are  the  Manche  cqpst  and  Jersey,  both 
of  which  are  picturesquely  described,  while 
the  residence  of  the  heroine  with  the  gaoler 
of  the  fortress  and  her  love  passages  with  his 
are  told  with  much  beauty  and  pathos, 
are  cleverly  set  in  a  framework  of  histo- 
rical surroundings. A  HUtory  and  Hand- 
booh  of  Photography.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Gaston  Tissandier.  Edited  by  J. 
Momsen,  F.R.G.S.  With  upwards  of  70 
Illustrations.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  This 
useful  and  interesting  little  book  may  well 
have  a  place  in  the  Christmas  parcel  in  virtue 
both  of  its  popular  account  of  a  very  interest 
;  science  and  of  its  capital  illustrations.  It 
is  a  history  of  photography,  simple  enough 
to  interest  young  people  and  solid  enough 
for  their  elders.  A  touching  story  is  told  of 
a  young  man  who  applied  to  a  French  opti- 
cian about  the  price  of  a  camera,  showing  to 
him  a  view  of  Paris  printed  on  paper,  also  in- 
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dicating  the  chemicals  by  which  the  result 
had  been  obtained.  This  he  left  with  M. 
Chevalier,  the  price  of  the  camera  being  too 
much  for  his  means,  and  his  own  lens  being 
broken.  He  went  away  and  did  not  again 
appear.     But  he  was  the  real  discoverer  of 

the  Talbotypo  process. OUter  Westuood  ; 

or.  Overcoming  the  World.  By  Ehma  Jase 
Worboibe.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  Hiss 
Worboise's  pen  is  indefatigable,  and  her 
shrewd,  common-sense,  practical,  wholesome 
stories  always  commend  themselves  to  the 
judgment  and  moral  sense,  while  they  rarely 
fail  to  interest.  '  Oliver  Westwood  '  is,  we 
think,  as  good  as  anything  that  she  lias  writ- 
ten. It  is  skilfully  constructed,  well  sus- 
tiin?d,  and  the  dialogue  is  vivacious  and  full 
of  good  sense.  Oliver  is  a  kind  of  respecta- 
ble Oliver  Twist.  He  is  of  base  birth,  left  to 
the  care  of  an  aunt,  and  the  story  consists  of 
his  struggles  as  a  boy  and  a 
his  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
Worboise's  stones  have  this  great 
Nation— no  one  can  read  them  without  hav- 
ing good  feelings  and  purposes  strengthened. 

Sti/rie*  from  China.     By  the  Author  of 

"Ths  Story  of  a  Summer  Day.'  With  75  Il- 
lustrations. (Seeley.  Jackson,  and  Holliday.) 
We  always  feel  the  dialogue  form  of  convey- 
ing information  to  be  a  little  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial. It  may,  however,  be  effective  for 
young  folk.  Here  is  a  little  book  of  conver- 
sations between  a  mother  and  her  daughters, 
full  of  interesting  information  about  the 
people   of  the  Flowery  Land,  and  by  one 

who  apparently  knows  them  well. Life 

on  the  Deep :  Memorials  of  Charles  March, 
Commander,  S.N.  By  his  Nephew.  (Reli- 
gious Tract  Society.)  There  is  no  indica- 
tion on  the  title-page  that  this  is  a  second 
edition.  We  spoke  in  warm  commendation 
of  the  book  when  it  first  appeared,  a  couple 
of  years  ago.     It   is  the  memoir  of  a  pious, 

warm-hearted,  noble  sailor. Seven  Autumn 

Leave*  from  Fairy-Land.  Illustrated  with 
Nine  Etchings.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
Why  these  stories  should  he  called  '  Autumn 
Leaves  '  we  do  not  see.  They  are  intended 
only  for  'little  curly  heads,'  and  are  told 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  freedom. 
They  will  not  foil  in  taking  hold  of  the  fancy 

of  little  folk. Stories  from  the  Lipi  of  the 

Teacher.  Retold  by  a  Disciple.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  The  American  author  of  this 
little  book  thinks  that  our  Lord's  parables 
have  been  long  waiting  to  he  retold,  inasmuch 
as  '  long  intimacy  has  impaired  their  vividness, 
rubbed  off  the  bloom  of  their  poetic  beauty, 
and  even  rendered  the  mind  insensible  to  the 
delicacy  of  their  truth.'  We  can  only  say 
that  we  prefer  the  originals  to  this  somewhat 
wordy  and  preachy  paraphrase  of  them,  and 
that  we  prefer  the  paraphrase  to  the  reasons 

adduced   to  justify   it. Sunday  Echoes  in 

Week-Day  Hours :  a  Tale  illustrative  of  the 
Parable*.  By  Mrs.  Caret  Brock.  (Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Hailiday.)  Mrs  Brock's  tales 
have  attained  a  well-merited  popularity.  They 
are,  as  she  intends  them  to  be,  somewhat 
Churchy,  but  in  a  legitimate  way  :  we  never- 
theless enjoy  and  commend  them.  This  story 
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skilfully  constructed  so  as  to  have  a  unity 
throughout.  Nursery  and  home  doings  are 
made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  lessons  of  the 
parables, — e.g.,  the  building  and  fall  of  a 
tower  of  nursery  bricks  to  illustrate  the  '  Two 
Foundations.'  Scenes  and  incidents  from 
real  life  are  interwoven  in  a  natural  and  effect 
tive  way.  The  young  folks  grow  up  into 
life,  and  the  story  is  brought  to  an  end  in  a 
satisfactory  way.      It  is  a  capital  Sunday 

Cassell's   Serial   Publications. 

Messrs  Cossell.  like  Nelson,  deserve  a  ga- 
zette to  themselves.  Their  serials  are  pro- 
duced with  unfailing  regularity  and  undi- 
minished prof usen ess.  Like  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  they  have  defined  for  themselves 
a  character  of  popular  literature,  which, 
while  written  as  a  rule  by  thoroughly  compe- 
tent scholars,  is  yet  conceived  in  a  style 
and  inlaid  with  illustrative  materials  that 
make  even  somewhat  recondite  subjects  at- 
tractive general  reading. 

First,  we  have  to  report  the  completion  of 
the  third  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  James 
Grant's  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea. 
The  very  theme  is  instinct  with  exciting  ma- 
terials. Mr.  Grant,  in  his  '  Romance  of 
War,'  showed  how  well  he  could  combine 
scientific  exposition  with  popular  description 
in  his  account  of  military  operations.  Here 
all  the  chief  battles  of  Britain,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Coomassie,  «re  graphically  described, 
with  just  so  much  of  historical  setting  as  is 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  the  issues. 

We  cannot  say  very  much  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  so  profusely  given.  Those  of 
battles  especially  can  he  only  fancy  groups  of 
small  sections  of  the  conflict,  and  generally 
consist  of  somebody  in  a  melodramatic  attitude 
and  a  queer  mixture  of  smoke  and  mnudge. 
One  peril  of  the  iiook  is  that  it  will  fascinate 
young  minds,  and  imbue  them  with  the  feel- 
ing that  young  Norval  describes.  A  great 
deal  of  history  is  here  taught  in  very  roman- 
tic form. 

They  also  complete. Vol.  1H.  of  Old  and 
New  London  :  a  Narrative  of  its  History,  its 
People,  and  its  Places.  The  first  two  volumes, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury,  treated  of  London 
proper,  or  what  is  here  called  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  of  London.  This  third  volume, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  is  devoted  to  West- 
minster and  the  western  suburbs — that  ]>art  of 
London  that  is  west  of  Temple  Bar,  includ- 
ing the  Strand,  Soho,  Kensington,  Chelsea, 
Marylebone,  Lamlieth,  Bayawater,  and  Hump- 
stead,  as  well  aa  Westminster.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  subject  to  anything  like  criticism  a 
popular  chronicle  and  medley  such  as  this, 
and  we  have  no  disposition  to  hunt  down  uny 
slips  of  date  or  circumstance  for  the  sake  of 
showing  how  learned  we  are.  We  have  no 
vocation  to  disparage  writing  so  effective  in 
its  appeal  to  ordinary  readers.  In  this  work, 
too,  the  theme  is  at  once  full  of  interesting  ma- 
terial and  free  from  any  possible  excitement  of 
bellicose  passions.  Anecdotes  and  biograph- 
ical sketches  arc  skilfully  introduced.     Few 
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readers,  whether  old  or  young,  will  tiro  of 
the  book.  Strange  things  are  told,  which 
seem  very  ancient  and  yet  arc  so  modern.  We 
can  scarcely,  for  instance,  credit  some  of  the 
customs  and  abominations  that  extended  even 
into  Victoria's  reign.  The  illustrations  here 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  preserving  to  us 
the  appearance  of  many  interesting  old  build- 
ings which  have  been  taken  down.  Our  own 
young  people  have  welcomed  none  of  Messrs. 
Cassell's  publications  more  eagerly,  and  we 
ourselves  must  confess  to  having  been  se- 
duced into  a  perusal  of  more  of  it  than  com* 
port*  with  the  ordinary  credit  given  to  re- 
Mr.  Edmund  Oilier  has  completed  the  first 
volume  of  A  History  of  the  United  State*, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  deaths  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  in  1759.  The  style  is  direct  and 
business-like,  and  Mr.  Oilier  seems  to  have 
his  information  well  in  hand.  He  would 
perhaps  have  told  us  more  of  the  aborigines 
had  Mr.  Bancroft's  very  learned  and  ex- 
haustive volumes  been  published  a  few 
months  earlier.  Old  maps  and  engravings 
furnish  interesting  illustrations.  Adventures 
of  individual  explorers,  such  ss  Raleigh  and 
Captain  Smith  (the  hero  of  the  romance  of 
Pocahontas)  arc  skilfully  interwoven.  The 
sympathies  of  the  writer  are  liberal,  and  do 
justice  to  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New-Eng- 
land. The  history  promises  to  be  as  success- 
ful as  the  other  works  of  its  class. 

In  The  Hut>ry  of  Proteitantum,  Vol.  I.  of 
which  is  completed,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie, 
LL.D.,  has  undertaken  a  more  arduous  task 
than  any  of  his  associates  in  these  popular 
histories.  When  one  thinks  of  the  varied 
historical  and  political  knowledge  and  of  the 
philosophical  grasp  and  acumen  necessary  for 
even  just  conceptions  and  generalisations, 
and  of  the  many  profound  problems,  and 
complicated,  not  to  say  inexplicable,  events 
that  are  involved,  one  feels  that  even  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  History  of  Civilisation1  would  be 
scarcely  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  It 
is  one  thing  to  trace  various  rills  to  their 
mountain  sources ;  it  is  another  thing  to  un- 
derstand their  causes  and  contributive  value. 
Dr.  Wylie  has,  however,  produced  memoire* 
pour  sertir  sketches  full  of  interest,  and  of 
things  most  important  In  their  bearings. 
His  work,  as  men  now  understand  the  philos- 
ophy of  history,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a 
conclusive  history  of  Protestantism,  but  it 
is  a  valuble  popular  narrative  of  the  events 
that  have  contributed  to  that  history.  Dr. 
Wylie  lacks,  too,  somewhat  of  the  careful 
exactitude  and  the  well-adjusted  concise- 
ness that  we  could  desire  in  such  a  work; 
but  great  historians  are  few,  and  the  work 
before  us  is  a  really  valuable  contribution 
to  popular  knowledge  on  a  great  and  ger- 
minal theme.  Protestantism,  in  its  princi- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  its  accidental 
designation,  and  Priestism,  are  the  two  an- 
tagonistic forces  into  which  the  whole  of 
Christendom  resolves  i  I  self. 

The  Rate*  of  Mankind :  being  a  Popular 
Description  of  the  Charaeterittiei,  Manner*. 
and  Cuitome   of  the  Principal    Varietiei  of 
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the  Human  Family.  By  Robkbt  Browk, 
M.A.  Vol.  m.  With  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  illustrations.  The  third  vol-- 
ume  of  Mr.  Brown's  really  useful  and  able 
work  treats  of  African  tribes,  of  Persians, 
Kurds,  and  the  various  tribes  of  the  Indian 
stock.  Not  only  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  various  peoples  set  forth  with  physio- 
logical and  ethnological  knowledge,  and  in 
a  popular  way  illustrated  by  well  selected 
historic  references,  anecdotes,  descriptions, 
&c...  from  the  writings  of  travellers,  but  very 
admirable  engravings— superior,  we  think,  to 
those  of  the  other  works  we  have  mentioned 
—are  profusely  scattered  over  the  pages. 
We  may  instance  as  remarkably  good  the 
full-page  portrait  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The 
pill  of  knowledge  is  very  skilfully  covered 
with  the  jam  of  amusing  reading. 
Serial  Volumes. 
What  can  be  said  about  the  Leiture  Hour 
and  the  Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract 
Society),  save  that  they  arc  in  no  degree  di- 
minished, either , in  affluent  variety  or  in  lit- 
erary quality  ?  They  are  still  repertories  of 
wholesome  literature  for  families,  accessible 
to  the  poorest  and  acceptable  to  the  richest. 
Almost  every  department  of  useful  knowledge 
and  of  interesting  literature  is  here  represent- 
ed. Biographical  sketches  of  contemporary 
personages,  music,  caricature,  fiction,  fables, 
travels,  natural  history,  poetry,  ethnology,  all 
find  a  place.  The  fictions  in  the  Leisure 
Hour  are  'Cross  Currents,'  by  Henriette 
Bowra  ;  '  The  Tall  Man,'  by  Gustav  Nicritz  ; 
'The  Siege  of  Stralsund,'  by  J.  de  Liefde  ; 
with  innumerable  lesser  stories  and  sketches. 
In  the  Sunday  at  Home  we  find  the  same  va- 
riety, only  with  a  character  auited  for  Sunday 
reading.  A  series  of  sketches  for  children,  a 
series  of  short  sermons  for  family  use,  sketch- 
es of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine,  Sabbath 
thoughts,  Ac,  arc  among  its  distinctive  fea- 

The  Quiver  (Cassell,  Pettcr,  and  Gatpin)  is 
so  closely  allied  in  character  to  the  Leisure 
Hour  that  distinctive  characterisation  is  im- 

fiossible.  Perhaps  its  papers  are  a  little 
tmger  and  of  a  somewhat  higher  literary 
character.  The  principal  stories  that  run 
through  the  volume  are,  '  Lost  in  the  Win- 
ning ?  'Mayflower,'  by  the  Author  of  'Little 
Buttercups  ;'  'Edward  Turner,'  by  the  Au- 
thor of  'Martha's  Vineyard;'  'Fanny  For- 
est;' 'The  Bridge  Between;'  'Still  and 
Deep:'  by  P.  M.  F.  Skene;  'Aunt  Jessie  ;' 
'Surly  Bob;'  with  the  usual  miscellany  of 
papers,  some  of  them  very  admirable. 

CaueWt  Magazine  (Cassell,  Pettcr,  and  Gal 
pin).  The  two  serial  stories  of  Caetetl't  this 
year  have  been,  '  The  Manchester  Man,'  by 
Mrs.  G.  Liunreug  Banks  ;  and  '.Pretty  Hiss 
Bellew,'  by  Theo.  Gift,  neither  of  them  equal 
to  Mr.  Gibbon's  fine  novel  of  last  year,  but 
both  clever  and  interesting.  The  miscella- 
nies of  Caa»ett'i  are  always  somewhat  bright- 
er, not  to  say  lighter,  than  those  of  its  con- 
temporaries. They  aim  more  at  amusing  ; 
even  its  more  instructive  papers  are  thrown 
into  very  lively  forms. 
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LittU  Folks  (CasseJl,  Petter,  and  Galpin) 
maintains  its  undisputed  pre-eminence  as  the 
prince  of  magazines  for  the  nursery.  It,  loo, 
has  a  aerial  story,  written  with  effective  sim- 
plicity, and  its  usual  repertory  of  puzzles  and 
short  stories,  music  and  poetry.  No  nursery 
can  be  dull  with  a  volume  of  LittU  Folk*  in  it. 

Messrs.  Dalby  and  Isbister  sustain  in  un- 
flagging strength — the  loss  of  Dr.  MacLeod 
nod  Dr.  Guthrie  notwithstanding — Good 
Wordt  and  the  Sunday  Magazine.  For  the 
former  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes  '  Whiteladies,' 
and  Jean  Ingelow,  '  Fated  to  be  Free  ;'  for 
the  latter,  the  Author  of  the  '  Chronicles  of 
the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family  '  writes  a  '  Story 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Jerome;'  and  an 
anonymous  author,  '  Janet  Mosen's  Troubles.' 
The  miscellanies  of  both  seem  to  hit  a  mean 
lietween  the  severely  edifying  and  the  mere- 
ly amusing.  They  are  always  solid  and  in- 
structive, and  almost  always  interesting. 
The  names  of  old  contributors — Dean  Stan- 
ley, Dr.  Blackie,  Principal  Tulloch,  Professor 
Shairp,  Dr.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Page,  and  oth- 
ers— are  retained. 

Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co.  put  forth  two  new 
magazine  candidates  for  public  favour:  Eten- 
ing  Hour*,  a  family  magazine  after  the  type 
of  Qood  Wordt,  in  which  they  have  secured 
an  admirable  list  of  contributors  ;  among 
them  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler,  author  of  'Mistress 
Judith,'  who  writes  '  Jonathan,'  a  serial  story. 
Katherine  Saunders,  Mrs.  Carey  Brock,  the 
Author  of '  Episodes  of  an  Obscure  Life,'  Canon 
Barry,  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  others  contrib- 
ute papers.  The  Ptep-Shou  is  a  picture  maga- 
zine for  little  readers,  and  caters  for  them 
excellently.  The  Day  of  Sett  has,  as 
its  serial  story,  '  The  White  Cross  and 
Dove  of  Pearls,'  by  O.  H.  Bossett.  Each 
part  contains  some  forty  articles.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Georjre 
MacDonald,  C.  C.  Fraaer-Tytler,  Rev,  John 
Hunt,  and  C.  L.  Trench.  The  magazine  is 
equal  to  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

Happy  Hours  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  is,  as 
usual,  a  good,  homely,  practical  miscellany 
of  stories  and  papers  for  family  reading,  in 
which  young  folks  are  well  catered  for.  The 
Christian  World  Magazine,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  stories  by  the  Editor  and  Marianne 
Karningham  (both  of  which  this  year,  '  Oliver 
Westwood'  and  "Through  Night  to  Light,' 
are  good),  contains  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's 
story.  'We  and  our  Neighbours.'  reprinted 
from  the  Christian  Union  ;  a  story  by  Mary 
Buskin.  '  Conquered  at  Last  ;'  a  translation 
of  Manzoni's  'Betrothed  Lovers,'  and  the 
usual  miscellany  of  papers. 

■The  Picture  Gallery,  1875.  Vol.  IV. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Each  number  of  the 
present  volume  of  '  The  Picture  Gallery '  is 
devoted  to  a  British  painter,  of  whom  a  short 
biographical  sketch  is  given,  together  with 
four  illustrations  from  his  works,  reproduced 
by  the  Woodbury  process.  These  are  not 
equally  successful,  but  some  are  very  clear 
and  fine  in  tone.     . 
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Life  in  Chriet :  a  Study  of  the  Scripture  Doe- 
trine  on  the  Nature  of  Man  the  Object  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation,  and  the  Conditions  of 
Human  Immortality.  BtEdwakb  White. 
Elliot  Stock. 

When  a  writer  of  such  eminence  ns  Mr. 
White,  a  Biblical  theologian  of  such  culture 
and  breadth,  a  man  who  has  for  thirty  years 
been  regarded  as  the  chief  and  most  able  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  of  'conditional  im- 
mortality,' doea,  in  the  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  with  accumulated  stores  of  reading 
and  meditation,  endeavour  to  show  the  bear-  t 
ing  of  his  main  doctrine  upon  all  related  dog- 
of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  due  to  him 
we  should  attempt  to  understand  his  po- 
sition. It  ought  then  to  be  understood  that 
Mr.  White  offers  us  in  this  closely  printed 
volume  of  nearly  600  pages  an  entire  scheme 
of  .Biblical  psychology  and  a  system  of  Chris- 
tian theology.  The  argument  becomes  an 
exposition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture 
on  the  Nature  of  Man  and  the  objects  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
of  Human  Immortality.  Let  not  our  readers 
be  repelled  by  this  representation  of  the  drift 
of  the  volume.  The  style  and  treatment  are 
often  vivacious  and  even  fascinating.  The 
numberless  topics  are  marshalled  with  con- 
summate ease  and  arranged  with  artistic 
skill.  The  various  links  in  the  chain  of  ar- 
gument arc  forged  and  riveted  each  in  its 
right  place,  and  though  some  of  them  burn 
with  intensity  and  coruscate  as  they  lie, 
they  are  often  carved,  and  even  decorated, 
with  a  masterly  hand.  Whether  the  author 
is  right  or  wrong,  and  his  ideas  true  or  false, 
his  logic  is  not  only  on  fire,  but  it  blazes  and 
leaps  with  prophetic  fervour,,  and  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  great  moral  nature  consciously 
to  itself  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  things. 
Mr.  While  does  not  formally  justify  his  ap- 
peal to  Scripture  as  to  the  revelation  of  the 
thought  of  God,  nor  vindicate  the  supernat- 
ural origin  of  its  disclosures  against  modern 
scepticism  or  the  higher  criticism.  He  con- 
ceives that  a  true  exhibition  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  these  profound 
themes  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  es- 
tablish its  Divine  origin. 

Now  we  will  not  dispute  this  general  prin- 
ciple ;  and  wa  gladly  admit  that  in  many 
parte  of  this  exposition  we  find  ourselves  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  author's  enthusiasm 
for  Evangelical  verity,  and  his  fervent  and 
enlightened  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Let  the  sublime  fact  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  stupendous  significance  of  the 
death  of  the  God-man  be  adequately  stated. 
and  it  becomes  its  own  evidence.  The  Word 
of  Life  is  legible  by  the  light  it  gives.  Mr. 
White,  however,  appears  to  us  to  adopt  a 
method  at  the  outset  which  is  open  to  serious 
criticism.  He  draws  a  picture  of  human  mor- 
tality, 'under  the  light  of  science  only,'  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  extinguish  every  gleam 
of  affirmation  which  nature  has  been  supposed 
to  bear  to  life  after  death.  The  voice  of  *  sci- 
ence '  utters  the  terrible  dictum  that '  when  the 
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organism  dissolves,  the  life  dissolves  with  it;  | 
sentiment  must  vanish  before  fact  ;  it  is 
wholly  impossible  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  to  contemplate  the  human  species  apart 
from  the  immense  life-system  of  the  globe  to 
which  it  belongs.'  '  The  prevailing  specula- 
tions on  the  animal  origin  of  man  do  not 
qualify  the  blackness  of  the  outlook.'  '  The 
intelligence  offtnimals  is  as  genuine  a  manifes- 
tation of  mind  as  that  of  man,  and  animals 
die  and  return  to  their  dust.'  Mr.  White  in- 
troduces a  powerful  caveat  to  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  and  puts  exceedingly  well  other 
considerations  which  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence between  man  and  animals  ;  but  he  con- 
cedes to  the  anti-Christian  the  position  '  that 
by  the  unassisted  light  of  science  and  history 
we  are  able  to  reach  no  coherent  or  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  its 
relation  to  the  animal  races,  or  its  future 
destiny,'  This  solemn  assertion  is  empha- 
sised by  an  impressive  chapter,  in  which  he 
strives  to  make  his  reader  feel  the  awful  mul- 
titude o"f  human  beings  who  have  crossed  the 
threshold  of  time.  Having  piled  up  this 
agony  of  computation  he  proceeds  to  descant 
on  the  *  orthodox '  answer  to  the  questions 
*  whence  ( ' '  whither  ?  '  for  this  interminable 
and  baffling  procession  of  living,  dying  men. 
The  answers  of  confessions  of  faith,  of  great 
theologians,  of  martyr-missionaries,  of  popular 
preachers,  are  brought  together  into  one  volca- 
nic and  fulgurous  chapter,  which  is  enough 
to  make  the. calmest  tremble.  The  doctrine 
held  by  many  Christians  undoubtedly  has 
been  and  is  that  these  countless  millions  have 
passed  onwards,  downwards,  into  an  eternity 
of  conscious,  irretrievable  torment.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  suggest,  as  he 
does  with  a  touch  of  his  irrepressible  humour, 
whether  Christendom  can  have  erred  in  this 
estimate  of  the  case.  Hr.  White  finds  the 
Trpurov  \iitv6oc  of  this  petrifying  conception  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  immortality  of  the  soul,  - 
and  proceeds  somewhat  hastily  to  throw  aside 
the  various  natural  arguments  and  some  of 
the  Christian  philosophy  in  favour  of  this  po- 
sition. Abstract  ontological  relations  with 
the  Infinite  are  rejected.  Nothing  but  moral 
relations  can  affect  human  destiny.  '  To  be 
cast  off  by  God  may  be  to  perish.'  '  The  in- 
destructibility of  substance 'is  discarded  as 
an  argument  for  immortality,  and  the  moral 
instinct  and  widespread  intuition  of  the 
'  survival  of  the  soul '  cannot  be  construed 
into  any  probability  of  'eternal  survival.' 
'  The  light  of  nature  cannot  give  any  assur- 
ance of  everlasting  duration.'  By  adducing 
the  views  of  Whately.  Perowne  and  others,  he 
shows  how  vain  it  is  to  look  in  auy  of  the 
arguments  for  survival  for  a  proof  of  '  the 
abstract  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.'  He  then  proceeds,  in  a  second  book, 
to  discuss  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Life  and 
Death,  asserting  that  in  no  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  there  auy  reference  to  the 
'  immortality  of  the  soul '  as  such. 

First  of  all,  Adam  is  declared  not  to  be  in- 
herently immortal,  because  his  immortality  is 
represented  as  having  been  always  condition- 
ated  by  continued  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life. 


The  living  soul '  of  Adam  is  asserted  to  be 
identical  with  '  the  soul  of  every  living 
thing,'  and  the  spirit  of  man  to  be  in  essence 
as  the  spirit  (ruw.li)  of  the  beast.  '  Death'  is 
according  to  our  author,  the  disintegration 
of  compounded  elements  ;  the  separated 
parts  are  not  the  man.  In  a  sentence  in  p. 
107  he  seems  to  us,  however,  to  do  much  to- 
wards dissolving  his  own  theory.  '  The  death 
of  the  grain  is  its  disintegration — the  break- 
ing up  of  the  organisation,  a  process  ia 
which  one  element  survives,  to  gather  around 
itself  fresh  materials  in  a  veritable  resurrec- 
tion. The  humanity  [of  Christ]  was  broken 
up,  destroyed,  and  poured  out  its  life  unto 
death  ;  but  a  divine  and  a  spiritual  element 
remained,  around  which  Qod  built  up  again 
the  dissolved  humanity.'  This  theory  seems 
to  show  how  firmly  Hr.  White,  on  philosophi- 
cal grounds,  is  holding  the  survival  of  the 
soul  of  man — consequently  the  survival  of 
that  dim,  ghostly,  boundless  procession  of 
souls  of  which  he  has  given  such  a  graphic 
and  terrible  picture. 

'  The  death  threatened  to  Adam '  is  declared 
to  be  death,  and  nothing  more  ;  'ceasing 
to  be,'  not  immortality  of  suffering.  If  de- 
layed in  execution,  if  the  Tree  of  Life  was  no 
longer  accessible,  the  impending  doom  was 
thenceforth  written  on  humanity.  Here  Mr. 
White  indulges  in  powerful  declamation,  to 
the  effect  that  the  threatened  curse  of  eternal 
punishment  could  not  be  contained  silently 
in  Adam's  '  curse  of  death.'  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  the  criticism  that  there  was  an 
equally  inexplicable  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty,  on  Mr.  White's  own  subsequent 
interpretation,  of  the  doom  of  the  first  man. 
Why,  we  may  ask,  was  he  not  warned  that, 
after  a  long  earthly  probation  of  impending 
death,  he  would,  indeed,  physically  die,  and 
then,  for  untold  millenniums,  his  soul  would 
await  in  terrible  suspense  the  judgment-day, 
then  to  be  reunited  to  the  reanimated  body, 
and  once  more  to  encounter  the  fiercest  ter- 
rors of  deslructfon — to  be  '  killed  with  death,' 
after  the  manner  in  which  our  author  imag- 
ines all  these  waiters  for  their  hideous  doom 
finally  do  meet  it  i  Surely  on  Mr.  White's  in- 
terpretation also  there  was  infinitely  more  in 
the  'curse,' 'Thou  ahalt  surely  die,*  than 
Adam  could  have  guessed. 

Mr.  White  docs  not  sympathise  with  those 
who  see  no  hint  or  hope  of  '  future  life '  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  finds  these  hints 
throughout  the  Books,  tracing  them  from 
Daniel  back  to  Moses.  Though  '  the  death 
penalty  '  of  tile  Theocracy  meant,  according 
to  cur  author,  death,  and  not  'eternity  of 
suffering,'  he  does  find  therein  bcth  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  idea  of 
resurrection.  But  he  takes  every  passage 
which  has  been  supposed  to  suggest  eternal 
torment,  and  powerfully  argues  that  in  their 
obvious  meaning  they  convey  no  such  idea. 
Our  author  is,  however,  compelled  to  allow 
that  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ  in- 
cluded under  their  oral  tradition  the  doctrine 
of  the  '  immortality  of  the  soul ;'  and  he 
claims  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  between 
them  and  the  SndduceeB,  and  on  the  way  in 
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which  our  Lord  answered  their  queries  and 
meditated  between  them.  He  seems  to  us  to 
tail  in  the  right  interpretation  of  this  difficult 
question.  He  has  not  taken  sufficient  notice 
of  the  opposing  tendencies  of  thought  on  this 
subject  apart  from  tradition,  as  seen  in  the 
'  Wisdom  of  Solomon '  and  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  ;  nor  does  he  refer  sufficiently  to  the 
extent  to  which,  in  Phito  and  the  Book  of 
Henoch,  the  clear  belief  in  the  spirituality 
and  continuity  of  the  soul  of  man  is  evinced. 
From  whatever  source  derived,  whether  from 
heathen  philosophies  or  personal  intuitions, 
our  Lord  appears  to  us  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  by  appealing  to  a 
more  fundamental  conception,  viz.,  that 
of  the  survival  of  the  soul,  denied  by  the  Sad- 
duccea,  but  without  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  think  it.  To  prove  that  the  dead  vine, 
nor  Lord  drew  from  the  language  of  God  to 
Moses  an  indication  of  the  continued  '  life '  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  As  though  He 
had  said,  You,  Sadducees,  ought  not  to  re- 
pudiate the  'anastasis,'  If  from  the  sacred 
volume  to  which  you  appeal  there  is  enough 
to  sweep  away  jour  main  materialistic  ob- 
jection to  the  ides  of  such  '  anastaais.' 

Having  reached  this  point  in  his  argu- 
ment, Mr.  White  proceeds  with  great  elabo- 
ration to  maintain  his  principal  thesis,  that 
the  object  of  the  Incarnation  is  to  immortalise 
mankind,  not  to  confer  happiness  or  complete- 
ness of  being  on  a  race  already'  immortal. 
Immortality  has,  according  to  him,  no  basis 
in  biology,  metaphysics,  or  Scripture,  but  it 
haa  in  the  work  of  Christ.  Whenever  '  life 
eternal '  is  spoken  of,  Mr.  White  contends 
that  we  are  rigidly  bound  to  understand 
'  end  less  existence.'  It  was  this  which  Christ 
came  to  confer,  and  to  make  the  appanage  of 
His  own  disciples,  and  for  the  JirU  time. 
Apart  from  Him  and  this  Divine  work  of  the 
Incarnate  God,  the  human  race  would  have 
perished  eternally  in  death.  There  would  be 
neither  the  survival  of  his  soul  nor  the  resur- 
rection of  his  complete  manhood.  The  union 
of  the  Divine  with  the  human  nature,  the 
taking  of  the  manhood  into  God,  haa  alone 
saved  the  race  from  extinction.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  method  of  this  salva- 
tion. We  have  seldom  read  a  nobler  vindi- 
cation of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation than  that  which  is  contained  in  chap, 
sviii,,  and  we  commend  it  to  any  who  are 
spellbound  by  that  popular  notion  of  atone- 
ment and  justification  which  reduces  the 
work  of  Christ  to  a  mere  assertion  of  Divine 
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that  if '  justification  unto  life  eternal '  had  not 
been  obscured  by  belief  in  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  man,  it  would  never  have  been  cor- 
rupted and  rejected  with  the  contumely  from 
which  it  now  suffers  ;  that  if  properly  appre- 
hended as  the  gift  of  life,  it  wduld  be  seen  to 
be  '  exclusively  the  araeiout  act  of  God,  and 
not  the  wort  if  mortal  man.' 

His  special  view  enables  him  to  lay  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  twofold  nature  of  the  Personality  of  Christ. 
The  union  of  an  Eternal  Spirit  with  the  life 
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of  man  gave  all  its  efficacy  to  His  tmorifl.ee. 
The  curse  which  the  Lord  Jesus  bore  was  the 
etate  of  tin,  vii.,  according  to  Mr.  White, 
literal  death,— not  more,  Dor  less.  This 
was  enough,  but  it  was  imperatively  necessa- 
ry, and  the  resurrection  which  followed  was 
solely  in  virtue  of  His  Divine  nature.  The  ar- 
gument by  which  our  author  expounds  the  ob- 
jective value  of  this  work  of  Christ  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  exhibitions  of  the  truth 
about  it  that  me  have  seen,  though  we  cannot 
accept  the  enormous  strain  he  puts  upon  it  in 
regarding  it  the  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all 
that  makes  life  a  blessing,  but  of  existence 
itself.  Ho  repudiates  the  charge  of  the  anti- 
supernatural  ist,  that  in  the  dominion  of  a  Holy 
God,  the  innocent  creature  cannot  be  made  le- 
gally to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  by  the  reply 
that  Christ  is  not  a  creature.  '  Ood  Himself 
mutt  suffer  in  one  exceptional  sacrifice  if  sin- 
ners are  to  be  saved.'  With  equal  force  Mr. 
White  maintains  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  re- 
generation as  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  life 
effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  in  sacramental 
methods,  but  by  the  '  word  of  God.'  He  be- 
lieves that  this  regeneration  has  taken  place 
in  pre-Messinuic  times  among  the  heathens 
and  ignorant  people  of  small  advantages. 
Of  course  he  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  the 
dormant  spirit  (pneuma)  in  unrcgenerate  man, 
but  in  the  conferring,  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  of  a  '  new  man  "in  Christ  Jesus.  Still 
he  resists,  somewhat  inconsistently,  the  idea 
of  a  physical  change  in  regeneration,  making 
moral  conformity  with  God  the  nexus  of 
union  with  God  and  the  condition  of  immor- 
tality. The  important  chapter  on  Hades 
cannot  be  fitly  represented  in  a  few  sentences. 
It  is  carefully  and  reverently  discussed,  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  intuition,  if  not  science 
and  the  Scriptures,  both  Old  and  New,  pro- 
claim the  '  survival  of  the  soul  ;'  that  '  the 
curse  of  death  is  executed  in  audi  a  manner  as 
to  allow  of  its  reversal  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  some  man  to  life  ;'  that  Paradise  and 
Gehenna  are  provinces  of  this  immense  do- 
main. '  Some  souls  may  sleep,  some  may  be 
wholly  unconscious  ;  some  may  be  thinking, 
learning,  improving  ;  some  may  be  in  sor- 
row, some  may  be  even  in  torment ;  some 
may  be  wandering  on  earth  as  daimonia,  some 
may  be  shut  up  in  the  abyss  ;  some  ma.v  have 
been  evangelittd  in  Hadet  by  the  Spirit  of  ■ 
Christ,  and  some  translated  to  heaven  since 
Christ  ascended  there.'  The  souls  in 
Christ  do  undoubtedly  survive  in  and  with 
Him.  The  subjects  referred  to  in  the  itali- 
cised words  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
chapter,  where  a  large  hope  is  entertained 
for  man;  who,  as  infante  or  heathen,  hod  no 
chance  of  receiving  or  understanding  the 
eternal  life  on  earth. 

Then  follows  the  discussion  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Dr.  Bush's  theory  of  the  resu motion, 
that  it  consists  merely  01  the  survival  01 
the  soul,  is  discussed  and  dismissed,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  then  (here  is  no  meaning 
in  our  Lord's  resurrection  taking  place  on  the 
third  day.  This  argument  seems  to  us  taap u- 
lorly  weak,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  premillennial  advent,  and  the  rapid 
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drawing  on  of  '  the  first,  resurrection.'  It  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  here  discuss  this  great 
theme.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  Hew 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  '  second  death,'  and 
though  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  work  Mr. 
White  has  stigmatised,  by  choice  quotation, 
the  terrible  views  of  Jonathan  Edwards  a>d 
others,  we  think  that  his  conception  of  the 
final  doom  of  the  impecitcnt  after  the  almost 
boundless  looking  for  of  judgment,  is  almost 
more  crushing  and  bewildering  to  conscience. 
He  even  reverts,  with  terrible  earnestness,  to 
the  doctrine  of  physical  burning — the  newly- 
constituted  body  being  made  capable  of  pro- 
longed agony  unto  ultimate  extinction  in 
these  electric  flames.  However,  having 
reached  this  point,  he  enters  very  largely  in- 
to the  proof  of  the  terminable  nature  of  these 
burnings,  and  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  sin 
and  death  in  this  judgment  of  Almighty  God. 
This  discussion  is  very  powerful,  but  it 
would  very  largely  apply  to  the  annihilation  of 
sinners  in  Hade*  and  at  death.  Some  of  the 
great  texts,  like  Matthew  x: 
liatcd  at  much  length,  and  very  plausibly 
explained  in  harmony  with  the  general 
theory.  The  author  tries  to  show  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  endless  suffering  arose  in  the 
third  century,  when  Christianity  was  inocu- 
lated by  Alexandrine  metaphysics;  and  the 
priesthood,  in  lawless  and  persecuting  times, 
found  it  of  immense  service  in  overawing  the 
impenitent  and  rebellious. 

Our  author  then  girds  himself  to  a  power- 
ful assault  on  the  doctrine  of  Uni  versa  Usui ; 
declares  it  utterly  faulty  in  both  ethics  and 
theology;  and,  notwithstanding  certain  great 
and  encou  raging  promises  of  larger  hope,  quite 
incompatible  with  the  terrific  catena  of  assur- 
ance that  God  will  crush,  exterminate,  and 
datTtry  those  who  have  not  laid  hold  ou  eternal 
life.  Apart  from  '  the  vain  and  heathenish 
philosophy '  o"f  an  '  immortal  soul, '  Universal - 
ism  would  not,  could  not,  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  merely  on  the  basis  of  that  '  de- 
lusion,' a  reaction  of  generous  and  amiable 
sentiment  against  the  hideous  and  unscriptural 
hypothesis  of  eternal  tormsnt.  Having  de- 
molished the  latter,  Mr.  White  gives  the  ciup 
de  grace  to  Universalis"!.  The  one  great 
point  on  which  he  insists  from  the  first  page 
to  the  lost.  ib  that  'immortality'  is  the  su- 
pernatural gift  of  Christ  ;  and  since  the  Lord 
does  not  give  it  to  those  ou  whom  He  turns 
in  wrath  and  flaming  fire,  they  perish  ever- 
lastingly, they  disappear  and  cease  forever. 

We  are  disposed  to  ask  whether  this  in  a 
relief  from  the  popular  and  current  doctrine  ? 
One  idea  forced  upon  us  by  all  this  discussion 
is,  that  notwithstanding  careful  exegesis  and 
philosophic  speculation,  we  know  exceedingly 
little  about  these  deep  mysteries.  God  alone 
knows  and  fills  the  future,  and  neither  in  the 
New  Testament  nor  the  Old  is  there  much  de- 
finite revelation  on  the  subject.  The  doom  of 
the  impenitent,  the  nature  of  future  life,  the 
judgment  of  Christ,  arc  referred  to  as  mat- 
ters mutually  understood,  rather  than  as  there 
and  then  formally  expounded.  We  may  put 
these  hints  together  and  construct  theories 
and  guess  at  the  nature  of  death  and  judg- 
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meat  and  eternity,  but  we  inote  nothing. 
Moreover  we  are  compelled  continually  to 
succumb  to  the  logic  of  tacts.  Prophets  proph- 
esy, but  events  which  fulfil  their  prophecies 
are  so  profoundly  different  from  w"bat  even 
prophetic  and  inspired  souls  anticipated,  that 
modern  teachers  ought  to  he  modest  in  as- 
serting what  mutt  be.  How  blind  even  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  were  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  His  Jlrtt  coming  and  the  mode  or 
time  of  His  tecond  coming.  Ought  modern 
eschatologists  to  be  certain  that  they  have 
accurately  mode  out  the  programme  of  the 
future  ?  What  new  readings  may  be  found 
in  the  great  unwritten  book  which  eternity 
will  bring  to  light  1 

There  is  more  relief  in  the  deep  persuasions 
of  the  universal  conscience,  in  the  hints  of 
Scripture,  in  the  possibilities  of  eternity. 
Mr.  White  would  not  allow  any  man  to  cher- 
ish the  belief  that  he  has  an  immortal  soul  by 
the  creation  of  God,  hut  rather  a  perishing 
and  doomed  soul,  a  soul  hurrying  on  to  a  sec- 
ond death.  But  some  halt  should  be  called 
here.  Even  Mr.  White  insists  on  the  turvfaal 
of  the  conscious  soul  and  on  the  widely- 
spread  belief  in  this  survival  and  retribution. 
He  accounts  for  the  belief  by  the_  fact, 
and  for  the  fact  by  the  Incarnation  of  God 
and  Redemption  that  is  in  Christ.  But 
he  Is  at  the  same  time  severe  ou  the  in- 
fluence it  has  had  upon  Christian  theol- 
ogy. In  our  minds  it  is  one  of  those  funda- 
mental plaeita  of  conscience,  like  belief  in 
God,  or  a  consciousness  of  the  moral  impera- 
tive, which  is  deeper  than  revelation,  and 
without  which  revelation  itself  would  have 
been  incredible.  To  vt  it  is  most  perilous  to 
crush  this  inttinctirie  tense  oj  the  infinite  in 
life  and  in  moral  dittinction*.  Christ,  un- 
doubtedly, came  to  give  life,  but  life  in  the 
sense  of  blessedness,  not  existence. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  he  has  cut  away  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  hell  ;  but  what  an  imputa- 
tion he  has  brought  on  the  gospel  that  he  has 
expounded  so  lovingly  !  For  what  has  his 
theory  done  for  the  vast  procession  of  mortal 
men  who  have  been  crossing  the  sands  of  time 
in  ignorance  and  sin  ?  If  they  bad  been  left 
to  perish,  how  infinitely  preferable  to  what 
he  conjectures.  If  admitted  to  eternity,  with 
its  possible  teachings  and  revelations,  and  its 
probations,  there  is  at  least  a  dim  hope  con- 
cerning them.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
Eternal  God,  for  whom  Christ  died.  But  on 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  White,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  Incarnation  on 
them  has  been  to  prolong  their  existence 
during  millenniums  of  agony  in  awaiting  the 
final  blow.  The  doctrine  of  'immortality,' 
not  in  the  dogmatic  sense  of  endless  exist- 
ence, but  in  that  of  existence  after  death, 
of  a  life  of  the  destruction  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  and  on  which  Christ  confers 
all  the  blessedness  of  His  own  life,  frees  the 
gospel  from  the  tremendous  imputation. 
There  is  a  verse  in  John  of  unspeakable  sig- 
nification,— 'In  my  Father's  house  ore  many 
mansions.'  It  is  worth  folios  of  disquisition. 
Wo  cannot  but  thank  Mr.  White  for  his 
volume,   and  believe  that  he  will    compel 
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mu;  competent  scholars  to  investigate  afresh 
the  conditions  of  immortality  and  the  mean. 
ing  of  the  term. 

A  Dietionnry  of  Christian  Antiquities.  Being 
a  Continuation  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible:  Edited  by  William  S*ITII,  D.CL., 
LL.D. ;  and  Samuel  Cuketiiam,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  John  Hurray. 
This  volume  embraces  the  period  from  the 
close  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  to  the  age  of 
Charlemagne — Le.,  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century.  Its  importance  as  a  Cyclopedia  of 
ecclesiastical  usage  and  theological  doctrf 
daring  these  great  formative  ages  of  Chi 
tendom  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  For  the 
firat  time  students  and  scholars  have  a  book 
of  reference  on  theae  subjects  both  compre- 
hensive and  minute.  We  can  scarcely  im- 
agine one  item  of  information  that,  under 
one  head  or  another,  these  volumes  will  not 
supply.  Both  as  a  source  of  information 
gathered  and  sifted  by  the  most  competent 
scholars,  and  tested  by  the  latest  results  of 
antiquarian  research,  and  as.a  compendious 
book  of  reference,  it  is  simply  invaluable. 
We  have  had  books  of  Christian  antiquities, 
theological  dictionaries,  Ac.,  from  Leland  and 
Bingham  to  Dr.  Eadie  and  Mr.  Blunt,  which 
have  done  moat  admirable  service — some  of 
these,  works  to  which  all  subsequent  investi- 
gators must  be  indebted :  but  we  have  here 
no  less  than  seventy-seven  scholars— presum- 
ably the  highest  authorities  in  their  respective 
subjects — contributing  to  one  Cyclopaedia. 
It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  criticise 
their  work  iu  detail,  although  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  nibble  at  it.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Gregory  Smith  tells  us  that  '  in  Europe  there 
are  several  monasteries,  [of  Caloyers]  among 
ichieh  that  of  6}t.  Babas,  in  the  wilderness 
near  Bethlehem,  is  famous;'  but  such  criti- 
cisms in  speaking  of  a  work  like  this  are  al- 
most an  impertinence ;  and,  as  Dryden  says, 
'they  mistake  the  function  of  criticism  who 
think  that  it  is  to  find  fault.'  The  first  in- 
stinct of  a  true  critic  is  appreciation.  He 
who  has  not  a  large  capacity  for  honest  ad- 
miration is  thereby  disqualified.  No  candid 
-"-—tot  this  volume  can  fail  to  be  struck 


with  the  minuteness,  carefulness,  and 
dite  character  of  its  researcb.es.  Apparently 
each  writer  has  felt  put  upon  his  mettle,  and 
has  ransacked  every  source  of  information. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  important  treatises — 
monographs  extending  over  from  twelve  to 
twenty  pages.  Among  these  we  may  instance, 
as  coming  first  in  alphabetical  order,  'Adul- 
tery,' by  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  the 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1875  ;  '  Altar,'  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Nesbitt  ;  '  Antiphon,'  by  the  Rev. 
If.  J.  Hotham  ;  '  Apostolic  Canons  and  Con- 
stitutions,' by  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  ;  '  Bap- 
tism,' by  the  late  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott  ; 
'Bishop,' an  article  of  thirty  pages,  by  the 
lateRev.  Arthur  West  Haddan  ;  'Catacombs,' 
by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Venables;  '  Christmas,' 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Sinker;  'Church,'  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt ;  several  important  ar- 
ticles by  Prebendary  Plumptre,  &P-. 
We  must  also  testify  to  the  severe  historical 
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fidelity  with  which,  as  a  whole,  the  work  ie 
done.  Theological  or  ecclesiastical  bias  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  article  'Bishop,' 
for  instance,  while  we  might  not  find  quite  so 
much  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  germ  of 
after-developments  as  the  writer  does,  yet  he 

J  notes  as  authorities  such  a  man  as  Professor 
ightfoot,  in  his  important  excursus  on  the 
Christian  ministry,  and,  on  the  whole,  shapes 
his  statements  with  scrupulous  fairness. 

We  have  only  one  demur  to  make  to  the 
work,  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  suspected 
of  snobbishness  in  making  it.  True  scholar- 
ship is  of  no  sect — it  works  in  a  pure  white 
light-  But  when  we  remember  that  the  edi- 
tor was  until  recently  tutor  of  a  Nonconform- 
ist College,  that  he  has  been  all  his  life  asso- 
ciated with  Nonconformist  scholars,  we  can 
hardly  forbear  asking,  Is  it  possible  that 
among  his  old  tutorial  colleagues,  among  his 
co-revisers  of  the  English  Bible,  among  the 
men  who  have  edited  and  contributed  to  works 
analogous  to  this,  Dr.  William  Smith  could 
find  no  more  than  one  solitary  English  Non- 
conformist and  two  Scotch  professors  whose 
names  are  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sev- 
enty-seven contributors  to  this  volume  1  Has 
Nonconformist  scholarship,  which  in  days 
gone  by  has  contributed  to  theological  and 
Biblical  science  so  largely,  sunk  so  low  in 
our  own  day  that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  edi- 
tor so  loop:  associated  with  Nonconformists 
as  Dr.  William  Smith,  none  were  competent 
to  redeem  by  their  contributions  the  very  sec- 
tarian aspect  of  this  list  of  names  J  We  re- 
peat, the  work  is  admirably  done,  probably, 
no  other  names  could  have  improved  either 
its  scholarship  or  its  impartiality.  We  ac- 
cept and  rejoice  in  it,  simply  as  work,  with- 
out qualification ;  and  if  we  thought  that  it 
would  have  suffered  by  a  more  catholic  ad- 
mixture of  scholars,  we  would  not  have  adven- 
tured this  remonstrance.  The  editor  would, 
we  think,  be  the  first  to  admit  the  equal 
competence  of  many  of  his  quondam   Non- 


conformist associates.  We  cannot  therefore 
but  think  that  he  has  done  an  injustice  both 
to  them  and  to  the  work — an  injustice  which, 
from  an  editor  of  other  ecclesiastical  antece- 
dents, might  have  been  accounted  for  (al- 
though in  justice  we  must  say  that  works 
edited  by  Episcopalians  generally  show  a  so- 
licitous feeling  of  a  far  higher  kind),  but 
which  from  him  is  difficult  to  explain,  and 
which  gives  the  work  an  aspect  of  sectarian 
delusiveness  which  it  does  not  deserve. 
St.  John,  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
By  Ciiribtoph  Ernst  Lcthardt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Leipzig.  Revised, 
Translated,  and  the  Literature  much  En- 


Dr.  Luthardt's  Commentary  on  John's  Gos- 
pel has  for  twenty  years  occupied  a  very  high 
place  in  the  estimate  of  Biblical  scholars,  al- 
though we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  translated  into  English.  The  author 
has,  in  the  present  volume,  expanded  his 
original  'introduction' to  the  Gospel  into  a 
full  discussion  of  the  great  and  grave  que«- 
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tion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  | 
with  special  reference  to  the  modem  assaults 
upon  its  historical  character.  The  merit  of 
the  work  is,  not  that  the  author  has  any  fresh 
evidence  to  adduce,  or  an;  very  novel  way  of 
marshalling  the  well-known  testimonies,  or  of 
replying  to  opponents,  hut  that  he  has  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  voluminous  literature  on 
the  subject,  patiently  weighed  the  adverse 
and  often  perverse  criticism  to  which  the  sa- 
cred document  has  been  submitted,  met  the 
objectors  on -their  own  ground,  and,  without 
any  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  Book 
itself,  has  shown,  we  think,  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  often-cited  difficulties  ure  pure- 
ly subjective,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  doubting  that  John,  the  sou  of  Zeb- 
edce,  is  the  author  both  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse  :  further,  that  John's  Gospel 
presents  his  conception  of  the  same  great 
Personage,  unfolding  a  revelation  identical 
with  that  which  furnished  the  theme  of  the 
Synoptists;  that  the  difference  of  standpoint 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  outline  and  colour;  that  the  supposed 
irreconcilable  contrasts  vanish  on  closer  in- 
spection, and  that  the  artistic,  theological, 
and  ecclesiastical  motives  which  are  presumed 
by  some  critics  to  have  ruled  the  composition 
arc  built  upon  exaggerated  statements  of 
matters  of  fact.  The  treatment  of  the  several 
points  is  brief,  but  telling ;  and  the  literary 
notes  or  references  are  reserved  to  the  close 
of  the  chapters ;  a  plan,  by  the  way,'  which 
does  not  facilitate  easy  reading  or  the  habit 
of  accurate  research.  The  special  difficulties 
raised  by  Keiin  receive  a  large  amount  of  at- 
tention, and  while  full  credit  is  given  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Holtzmann  and  Volckmar,  Weis- 
racker  and  Hilgenfeld,  the  help  offered  by 
Godct  and  SchQrrer,  and  many  others,  is  am- 

Ely  recognised.  The  author  does  not  enter 
ito  the  '  external  testimony '  with  the  elabo- 
rate first-class  scholarship  evinced  in  Dr. 
Light  foot' ;(  recent  papers  in  the  '  Contempo- 
rary Review;'  but  the  whole  ground  is  trav- 
ersed, and  the  quotations,  hints,  suggestions, 
and  indications  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  on  the  part  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Christian  Apolo- 
gists, are  exhibited  in  an  exhaustive  and  con 
vincing  manner.  A  most  instructive  disuus 
sion  of  the  traditional  residence  of  John  at 
Bpbesus  is  introduced,  and  the  tradition  is 
set  free  from  the  sceptical  difficulties  urged 
by  Eeim,  Scholten,  and  Ziegler.  Once  more, 
without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  date  of 
the  Paschal  Supper,  as  stated  by  the  Synop- 
tists,  with  the  various  references  in  John  to 
the  deathjjf  our  Lord  as  taking  pli 
fourteenth  of  Nisan.  Dr.  Luthnrt.lt  shows  that 
the  Quarto-deciman  controversy  did  not  turn 
on  the  date  of  our  Lord's  death,  but  on  the 
wisdom,  or  otherwise,  of  commemorating  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Buppnr.  as  the  Pass- 
over of  Salvation,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nisan,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  or  on 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  The  Asia 
Minor  Christians  are  said  to  have  done  the 
former,  and  to  have  appealed  to  the  example 
of  John  to  confirm  their  practice.    Dr.  Lut- 
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hardt  shows  that  this  tradition  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  the  tuppoted  state- 
ments of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  Christ  suf- 
fered on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  endorses 
of  Ebrard's,  to  the  effect  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Apollinarius,  in  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Quarto-deciman s,  distinctly  reveals 
the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  '  While 
the  representatives  of  tradition  in  Asia  Minor 
appealed  to  the  Synoptists  to  prove  that  the 
Lord  likewise  had  held  the  Passover  on  the 
fourteenth,  Apollinarius  appeals  to  John's 
Gospel  to  prove  the  contrary.  Therefore,  as 
early  as  about  a.d.  170,  the  exegesis  of  this 
Gospel  was  drawn  into  the  strife,  and  so  this 
book  passed  then  as  an  authentic  monument 
of  the  Jobannine  tradition.' 

With  considerable  force  our  author  con- 
trasts the  whole  tone  of  John's  Gospel  with 
the  literature  and  growths  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  shows  bow  impossible  it  was  to 
suppose  it  produced  between  the  time  of  Jus- 
tin and  Irenteus.  Moreover,  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  fantasies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics or  the  meagre  unproductiveness  of  tho 
Apostolic  Fathers.  The  standing  objections 
on  the  score  of  the  differences  from  the 
Synoptic  Christ,  the  un progressive  character 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  varia- 
tions in  form,  phraseology,  eschatology,  and 
Cliristology,  are  all  briefly  handled,  but  with 
a  master's  hand.  A  powerful  argument  is 
derived  from  the  Christology  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  against  those  who,  with  the  Baurian 
school,  admit  tho  Joliannine  authorship  of 
this  Book,  but  doubt  whether  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  could  have  spoken  of  a  master  whom 
he  had  bandied  and  seen  as  '  the  Word  made 
flesh,'  or  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
or  as  being  ono  with  the  Father.  Dr.  Lut- 
baidt  shows  that  an  equally  iottS  series  of 
representations  of  the  rank  of  the  Christ  in 
the  universe  unquestionably  pervade  the 
Apocalypse.  Notwithstanding  the  prolonged, 
varied,  and  vigorous  assault  upon  the  genu- 
ineness and  value  of  this  priceless  treasure,  we 
believe  that  the  victory  is  won  for  it.  Tho 
objections  are  all  capable  of  refutation.  The 
external  evidence  is  simply  irresistible,  and 
we  are  brought  anew  into  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Lord's  own  friendship,  and  are  admitted 
into  the  secret,  and  method,  and  life  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  translator  of  this  volume  has  appended 
a  laborious  and  valuable  catalogue  rauonee  of 
the  literature  on  this  subject.  Though  it  in- 
cludes more  than  five  hundred  distinct  dis- 
cussions of  some  aspects  of  the  theme,  the 
list  is  not  complete :  e.g.,  neither  Canon 
Lid  don's  nor  Canon  Weatcott's  important 
chapters  on  the  subject  ore  referred  to. 
Ezpotition*  of  the  Boob  of  Revelation,     By 

William  Robinson,  of  Cambridge.  Hoddcr 

and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation 
on  Sunday  evenings,  Mr.  Robinson  was  a 
man  of  singularly  acute  mind,  but  also  ol  very 
reverent  heart.  »We  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
stronger  temptations  to  a  fanciful  ingenuity 
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than  the  Apocalypse  would  present  to  a  man 
of  his  temperament.  It  says  much  for  his 
spirit  of  reverence  that  these  have  been 
effectually  resisted.  We  differ  from  some  of 
hie  interpretations,  but,  with  one  exception, 
we  have  not  met  in  the  volume  with  any  that 
could  be  called  fanciful:  throughout  it  is  in- 
telligent, spiritual,  and  religiously  practical. 
Mr.  Robinson  accepts  the  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr  that  John  the  Apostle  was  the  author 
of  the  Book.  He  accepts  also  the  testimony 
of  Irenteus,  that  he  heard  from  Polycarp,  the 
disciple  of  John,  that  it  was  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domilian,  81  to  96 
a.d.  -  that  is,  he  accepts  with  Alford  and 
others,  the  later  dale  of  its  composition, 
which  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
date  of  the  Gospel.  This  involves  him  in 
the  crucial  question  of  discrepancy  of  style. 
Mr.  Robinson  fairly  cuts  the  knot,  and  this 
is  the  instance  of  fancifulness  to  which  we 


trance  or  ecstasy  continued  ;  and  that  the 
uncouth  Galilean  style  of  his  early  life  came 
back  upon  him. 

Mr.  Robinson  adopts  the  historical  princi- 
ple of  interpretation,  and  thinks  that  the 
prophecy  extends  from  the  days  of  John  to 
the  final  consummation  of  all  things.  We 
feci  the  great  difficulties  of  this  principle; 
and  while  not  excluding  historic  fulfilments — 
not  one  only,  but  many,  reiterated — we  in- 
cline to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  symbol- 
ism of  principles  simply  as  such.  The  vol- 
ume is  popular  and  interesting,  and  is  an  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Apocalypse. 
The   Xeie    Testament.      Translated  from   the 

Critical  Text  oj  Von  TitrJtendorf;  with  an 

Introduction  on  the  Criticism,  Translation, 

and  Interpretation  oft/te  Jloolc.    By  Samuki. 

Davidson,    D.D.,    of    Halle,   and    LL.D. 

Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

The  present  translation  possesses  numerous 
claims  to  respectful  attention  and  grateful 
acknowledgment.  It  is  founded  on  '  King 
James's  Version,  the  deviations  being  caused 
by  another  Greek  text  and  the  desire  of  great- 
er accuracy.'  Several  recent  translations 
have  been  made  from  a  text  existing  in  the 
authors'  own  consciousness,  or  from  one  which 
has  no  other  sanction  than  the  translators' 
own  judgment.  As  numerous  changes  in  the 
text  demand  no  alteration  in  the  English  Ver- 
sion of  the  Original,  a  translation  which  pro- 
fesses to  represent  a  new  but  unwritten  text 
cannot  reveal  all  the  principles,  however 
sound,  on  which  that  text  has  been  framed. 
There  are  great  advantages  in  having  a  literal 
representation  of  a  new  and  famous  text, 
which,  notwithstanding  criticism,  promises 
to  become  the  textus  rereptui  ab  omnibus. 
The  intimate  relations  between  Von  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Dr.  Davidson,  and  the  circumstance 
that  this  translation  was  undertaken  with  the 
approval  and  high  satisfaction  of  the  former, 
Rtve  an  affecting  interest  to  the  work  be- 
fore us.  'Itis  some  satisfaction  to  the  writer 
that  he  has  tried  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 


his  departed  friend,  and  he  indulges  the  hope 
that  Von  TUchehdorf  may  be  pleased  even  now 
with  the  thought  that  the  Greek  text,  over 
which  he  spent  many  toilsome  years,  circu- 
lates in  the  English  tongue,  bearing  the 
sacred  words  current  in  the  Church  of  the 
third  century  into  the  dwellings  of  Hie 
humble,  putting  the  plain  reader  ou  the  aanie 
platform  with  the  scholar,  and  inspiring  him 
with  confidence  in  records  whence  lie  draws 
the  sustenance  of  the  soul.  May  many  be 
strengthened  by  the  words  and  Spirit  of  Jesus 
in  their  aspirations  after  the  blessed  life  ! ' 
i  Dr.  Davidson  is,  without  question,  one  of 
our  greatest  Biblical  scholars,  and  his  life- 
long preparation  for  this  work  confers  upon 
all  his  deviations  from  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion great  significance.  The  fastidiousness 
of  Ids  taste,  and  the  severity  of  the  criticism 
passed  by  him  on  those  who  have  preceded 
him  in  similar  tasks  ;  the  keenness,  not  to 
say  pleasure,  with  which  he  pounces  on  the 
'blunder' or  the  carelessness  of  a  previous 
translator,  lead  us  reasonably  to  expect  ex- 
treme excellence  in  his  own  handiwork,  and 
much  valuable  and  trustworthy  emendation 
of  the  time-hallowed  words. 

He  appears  to  us,  while  admitting  the  ser- 
vices of  Dean  Alford,  yet  in  his  comments  on 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  that  which  the 
versatile  and  large-hearted  Dean  effected,  to 
have  been  rather  on  the  look-out  for  faults. 
Some  valuable  criticism  and  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  American  Bible  Union's  Testament 
and  of  Dr.  Noye's  version  are  introduced  into 
the  preface,  and  a  few  remarks  are  made  with 
reference  to  the  most  conspicuous  and  assured 
results  of  biblical  criticism,  such,  e.g.,  as  the 
exclusion  from  tho  text  of  1  John  v.  7  ;  of 
John  vii.  53,  viii.  11;  of  Acts  viii.  87,  and 
the  alteration  in  1  Tim.  iii.  IS,  and  Acts  xx. 
28.  It  is  curious,  but  highly  satisfactory  to 
Dr.  Davidson,  that  Tischendorf  should  have 
in  this  latter  case,  as  in  John  i.  18,  have  al- 
lowed subjective  considerations  to  override 
the   testimony  of   the  Vatican   and   Sinaitic 

Msa. 

Dr.  Davidson  calls  attention  in  his  preface 
to  the  principle  he  has  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  article  and  the  tenses.  We 
cannot  but  wish  he  had  given  himself  greater 
latitude  than  he  has  done.  Often,  in  most 
unidiomatic  English,  he  presents  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Greek  tense,  to  the  great 
disturbance  of  association  and  without  any 
compensatory  advantage.  See,  e.g.,  the  dia- 
logue in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel. We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the 
main  purpose  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  is, 
not  '  that  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but 
rather  that  it  may  clearly  express  the  true 
sense.'  This  principle  has  been  at  work  in 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  grand  old  phrases 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Tyndale's 
Version,  like  'the  Captain  of  Salvation.' 
The  substitution  of  'robbers'for  'thieves,'  in 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  creates  an 
unnecessary  modification.  The  literal  transla- 
tion of  irottiv  by  '  do,'  in  the. multiform  usage 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  occasionally 
gives  a  colourlosa  tone  to  well-known  pas- 
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Bilges,  as  in  John  viii.  34,  '  Every  one  that 
does  sin  is  a  servant  of  the  sin.'  Extra  con- 
scientiousness surely  spoils  the  Bong  of  Sim- 
eon, when  we  read,  'Master,  now  thou  re- 
leasest  lliy  servant  in  peace.' 

We  have  tried  the  value  of  the  new  trans- 
lation by  detailed  examination  of  texts,  by 
reading  whole  books  at  a  time,  and  by  ap- 
proaching it  in  various  moods  and  for  differ- 
ent purposes;  and  we  are  greatly  impressed 
with  its  scholarship,  its  Independence,  and 
its  literal  accuracy,  but  not  by  any  means 
with  unexpected  lights  thrown  upon  difficult 
passages.  Dr.  Davidson  has  eschewed  epexe- 
getical  or  paraphrastic  clauses,  and  often  re- 

S reseats  in  English  the  precise  oriUr  of  the 
reek  words,  rather,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the 
clonding  of  the  sense.  As,  for  instance, 
Acta  xiii.  38,  'Through  this  man  is  an- 
nounced unto  you  remission  of  sins:  from  all 
things  from  which  you  could  not  be  justified 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  every  one  that  believes 
in  him  is  justified.'  Dr.  Davidson  surprises 
us  at  times  with  a  kind  of  conservatism. 
Thus,  Acts  rvii.  21,  'Men  of  Athens,  I  he- 
boid that  in  all  things  ye  are  rather  supersti- 
tious.' He  is  not  always  determined  on 
retaining  the  same  expression  for  the  same 
Greek  one.  Thus  '  a  Syrophceiiician  by  na- 
tion '  is  preserved  in  Mark  vii.  28,  and  '  born 
at  Alexandria'  is  the  rendering  of  a  precisely 
similar  use  of  ty  yivtt  in  Acts  xviii.  24.  W< 
greatly  admire  the  translation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  are  glad  to  have  Dr.  Da- 
vidson's authority  for  many  most  important 
renderings,  auch  as  '  Whom  God  set  forth  as 
a  propitiatory  offering  through  faith  in  his 
blood.'  Great  light  is  thrown  on  Romans  v. 
20,  where  the  necessary  omission  of  the  '  not ' 
is  made  to  throw  fresh  interest  round  the 
whole  clause,  '  He  considered  his  own  body 
become  dead,'  &c. ;  '  and  with  respect  to  the 
promise  of  God,  he  doubted  not  in  unbelief.' 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  short  notice,  to 
comment  upon  the  details  of  this  most  valua- 
ble work.  It  will  contribute  to  the  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  and 
familiarise  English  readers  with  the  text 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  before  long  su- 
persede that  in  general  use.  We  congratu- 
late the  editor  on  the  completion  of  such  a 
difficult  task,  one  effected  with  taste,  consci- 
entiousness, and  consistency. 
A  Critical  and  ExtgetUal  Commentary  on  the 

Pialtn*.     With  a  New  Translation.     By  J. 

G.  Munrnr,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.  T.  and  T.Clark. 

Dr.  Murphy  has,  in  the  book  before  us, 
followed  the  same  plan  and  purpose  as  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Le- 
viticus; and  the  same  devout  and  earnest 
spirit  animates  the  whole  of  his  works.  The 
present  volume  is  characterised  by  the  same 
excellences  as  the  previous  ones,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  marred  by  the  same  defects.  Tlie  au- 
thor aims  throughout  at  giving  results  rather 
than  processes,  and  hopes  to  meet  at  once  the 
wants  of  the  hurried  reader,  who  has  only 
time  enough  to  dip  into  a  commentary,  and 
of  the  public  teacher,  who  is  satisfied  with 
catching  the  bare  meaning,  to  be  developed 
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and  applied  in  his  own  way.  Although  thin 
is  the  avowed  object  of  the  work,  it  abounds 
in  theological  reflections  which,  though  for- 
cibly and  tersely  expressed,  will  not  be  of 
much  service  to  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. The  public  teacher  who  cannot  dis- 
pense with  such  reflections  must,  after  all,  l>e 
a  mere  '  machine.' 

The  general  introduction  deals  with  the 
same  topics  and  contains  much  the  same  in- 
formation as  one  finds  in  kindred  works,  bat 
the  portion  treating  of  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment to  sacred  song,  which  the  writer 
divides  into  three  classes,  namely,  stringed, 
percussive,  and  wind  instruments,  is  moat 
lucidly  arranged,  contains  much  sound  infor- 
mation, and  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

Dr.  Murphy's  treatment  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Psalms  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  less 


confidence  is  extended  even  to  the  additional 
titles  conferred  hy  the  Septuagint,  which 
proves  unmistakably  the  increasing  character 
of  the  traditional  element,  A  superficial  at- 
tention to  the  contents  of  some  of  the  titled 
Psalms  is  enough  to  dispel  the  delusion  from 
an  unbiassed  mind.  Passing  by  tbe  endless 
repetitions  in  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David — 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
unity  of  authorship — and  the  allusions  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile,  as  in 
Psalms  li.  lxix.  ciii.,  let  us  take  Paalma  Ixxiv. 
and  lxxxi.,  which,  as  clearly  as  language  can 
express  it,  complain  of  the  desecration  of 
the  Temple  and  the  desolation  of  the  Holy 
City;  and  yet,  according  to  the  superscrip- 
tion, they  are  the  productions  of  Asaph,  u 
contemporary  of  David.  If  the  titles  are  so 
manifestly  wrong  in  these  instances,  they  arc 
unworthy  of  implicit  reliance  in  others.  It 
is  absurd  to  refer  the  above  description  to  the 
outrage    committed    by    Absalom    and    his 

Sarty.  In  obedience  to  the  same  authority, 
r.  Murphy  accepts  the  00th  Psalm  as  the 
composition  of  Moses,  while  much  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Psalm  militates  against  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  its  position  in  the  collection  ia 
fatal  to  the  value  of  the  superscription ;  for 
if  it  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  bewi  ascribed 
to  the  great  prophet  of  Israel,  its  proper 
place  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
collection.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
bow  it  came  to  be  labelled  aa  such  at  a  later 
period.  In  the  same  manner  the'  72nd  and 
127th  Psalms  are  regarded  as  Solomonic,  not- 
withstanding tha  remarkable  words  at  the 
close  of  the  72nd  Psalm, — 'the  prayers  of 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended  ;'  by 
which  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  Murphy, 
that  the  objects  for  which  David  prayed  had 
been  secured,  the  prayers  had  gained  their 
end.  To  such  an  unnatural,  nay  impossible, 
interpretation  is  the  writer  forced  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  Psalms  in  tha  preceding  collec- 
tion do  not  belong  to  David,  while  several  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Psalter  are  ascribed  to 
him  as  their  author. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  above,  the 
author  finds  the  Psalms  pervaded  by  the 
Messianic  element.     Not  only  do  the  deepest 
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sufferings  and  serenest  joys  culminate  in 
the  Messiah,  referring  in  all  cases  to  Him  as 
(be  archetype,  but  there  are  also  in  abundance 
literal,  direct,  as  well  as  typical  Messianic 
prophecies.  As  an  instance  of  direct  Messi- 
anic prophecy  he  adduces  Psalm  xvi.  15,— 


which,  if  correctly  translated,  would  not  admit 
of  such  an  hypothesis.  (See  Perowne,  ad  toe.) 
We*are  always  sorry  to  find  the  advocates  of 
a  good  cause  making  uso  of  bad  arguments. 

The  imprecatory  Psalms  are  regarded  as 
the  utterance  of  a  king  in  his  public,  capacity, 
as  God's  vicegerent,  and  as  believing  in  the 
law  of  retribution,  which  ia  justified  by  the 
times  in  which  the  authors  lived  and  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy brings  the  109th  Psalm  under  the  same 
category,  and  he  neither  suggests  nor  feels 
the  necessity  of  another  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  au- 
thor's principle  and  standpoint,  because  they 
decide,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of 
the  interpretation  itself.  The  Commentary 
contains  a  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
which  is  intended  to  abbreviate  the  comment 
and  to  exhibit  the  inner  connection  of  the 
text.  The  version  and  comment  ore  preceded 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  occasion,  subject, 
and  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  critical  notes,  which  are  rery  few, 
and  generally  unimportant. 

The  translation  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  comments  axe  little  more  than  such  reflec 
tions  as  one  not  (infrequently  hears  in  pulpit 
expositions.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  specimens,  selected  at  random.  Psali 
ii.  12  :— 

'  Kiss  ye  purely,  lest  he  bo.  angry,  and  ye  lose 
the  way ; 

For  his  anger  klndleth  in  a  little. 

Happy  all  who  trust  In  him.' 

We  agree  with  this  rendering  of  bar  ;  but 
why  not  translate  '  pay,'  '  pure, '  homage  '  as 
Symmachus,  Jerome,  and  others !  e.g., 
rpooKwI/aaTc  naBaptjir,  Adorate  pure.  Why  trans- 
late tobedu  dertc  by  the  curious  expression, 
'lose  the  way,'  especially  since  he  translates 
the  same  word  '  perish '  in  Psalm  i.  6  ?  It  is 
both  obscure  and  incorrect.  When  wo  came 
to  the  reading,  '  in  a  little,'  we  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  he  should  have  so  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word,  and  what  the  exact  meaning 
of  it  could  be.  Upon  turning  to  the  com- 
mentary we  find  that  it  means  the  space  of 
time  extending  from  the  poet's  time  to  the 
day  of  final  judgment,  or,  perhaps,  the  space 
of  human  life.  We  give  the  note  in  full: — 
LThc  longest  life  is  but  a  span,  a  tale,  a 
breath,  and  after  that  the  judgment.  Then 
the  obdurate  foe  of  God  and  godliness  awaits 
the  doom,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed.'  See 
also  Psalm  vii.  4  : — 

'  If  I  have  requited  my  friend  with  evil, 
And  failed  to  deliver  my  foe,' 
where  he  explains  that  to  '  deliver  with  emp- 
tiness1 is  to  fait  to  deliver.    Add  to  the  above 
Psalms  viii.  5,  xvi.  1-3,  &c.    We  cannot  con- 
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elude,  however,  without  referring  to  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  work,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous and  important.  While  we  cannot  re- 
commend it  to  the  critical  student,  we  can 
honestly  do  so  ,to  the  general  reader,  who 
wishes  to  find  within  a  reasonable  compass 
all  that  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent  and 
useful  study  of  the  Psalms.  He  will  scarcely 
ever  be  disappointed  in  his  search  into  the 
meaning  of  a  passage,  and  will  always  be 
gratified  with  the  reverential  spirit  in  which 
the  author  deals  with  Divine  truth.  It  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  majority  of  works  hav- 
ing a  similar  aim  and  character. 
Cri'ical  and  Exegetieal  H-tndbook  to  the  Gotpel 


Edition  of  the  German.    The  Translation 
Revised  and  Edited  by  Frederick  Ckom- 
bik,  D.D.,  St.  Andrew's.    Vol.11.    Edin- 
burgh: T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Critical  and  Exegetieal  Handbook  to  the  Epit- 
tlet    to    the    Philippi'in*    aud    Cotouiani. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth   Edition  of  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Moore,  B.A. 
The  Translation  Revised  and  Edited  by 
William    P.    Dickson,    D.D.,    Glasgow.  ' 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Ciark. 
Messrs.  Clark  Bteodily,  although  necessarily 
at  irregular  intervals,  continue  their  transla- 
tions of  Meyer's  great  work,  which  is  simply 
of  inestimable  value  to  students  of  the  orig- 
inal text  unable  to  make  use  of  Meyer's  Ger- 
man.   The    Gospel    of    John    is  now  com- 
pleted; the  translations  up  to  chapter  xt.  arc 
by  Mr.  Urwick  and  Dr.   W.   D.  Simon,   the 
subsequent  chapters  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  John- 
son, the  whole  being  carefully  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor   Crombie,    whose    references    to    Dr. 
Moulton's  translation  of  Winer's  '  Grammar 
of  New  Testament  Greek,' and  to  Professor 
Thayer's    translation  of  'Buttinan's    Gram- 
mar,' add  a  very  important  clement  of  value. 
Dr.  Meyer  had  just  completed  a  careful  re- 
vision of  the  second  of  the  above  volumes 
when  he  died.    The  first  half  of  the  manu- 
script had  been  sent  to  the  printer's,  the  sec- 
ond half  was  found  labelled  '  ready  for  the 
press.'    These  emendations  are  contained  in 
the  fourth  edition,  from  which  this  transla- 
tion is  made,  although  a  translation  of  the 
third  edition,  by  the  tale  Mr.  G.  H.  Veuables, 
had  been  completed.    To  each  of  these  vol- 
umes a  very  valuable  bibliographical  list  of 
exegetieal  works  is  prefixed,  including,    of 
course,  English  expositors.     For  obvious  rea- 
sons   criticism    of .  Professor  Meyer's  work 
would  be  preposterous  here  :  we  necessarily 
restrict  ourselves  to  an  intimation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  these  translations,  and  to  a  general 
commendation    of    the  great  «nd  scholarly 
care  with  which  they  are  made. 
Chip*  from  a  German  Workehtp.     By  F.  Max 
M0li.rh,    M.A.,  Foreign  Member  of    the 
French  Institute,   &e.    Vol.  IV.     Essays 
chiefly  on  the  Science  of  Language.    Long- 
mans and  Co. 

If  any  find  this  fourth  volume  of  Professor 
Mailer's  '  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  ' 
less  varied  or  less  interesting  than  its  prede- 
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cessors,  the  explanation  ia  not  far  to  seek.  | 
The  writer  is  no  longer  a  stranger  among  us  ; 
he  has  delivered  hia  specific  message  in  many 
forms  and  ways,  and  it  haa  become  familiar  to 
his  numerous  students  and  readers.  The 
writer,  like  the  preacher,  may  bring  forth  out 
of  hia  treasure-house  things  new  and  old  ; 
but  the  time  mast  come  when  he  will  have 
exhausted  what  ia  individual  and  distinctive  ; 
and  though  there  may  be  variations  in  man- 
ner in  what  he  afterwards  produces,  there  will 
be  substantial  identity  of  matter.  This -has 
been  the  case  with  all  our  great  writers — 
with  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has 
given  us  no  new  theory  or  doctrine  since  he 
wrote  '  Sartor  Hesartus '—and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  it  is  the  same  with  Mr.  Miiller. 
He  lias  done  a  great  work  in  England  by  the 
light  he  has  thrown  upon  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  the  Science  of  Language.  He  has  in- 
dicated rich  treasures  as  lying  still  concealed 
in  Comparative  Philology  aud  Comparative 
Theology,  and  has  thereby  opened  a  new 
field  of  investigation,  in  which  there  is  ample 
room  for  many  inquirers.  He  has  not  given 
us  a  new  philosophy,  but  he  has  shown  in 
,  what  direction  we  must  work  if  we  are  to 
attain  one  that  will  prove  satisfactcry  and  ad- 
equate. Holding  fast  the  great  truth  of 
man's  spirituality,  and  therefore  his  essential 
difference  from  the  merely  animal  creation, 
Mr.  MQller  has  interposed  strong  barriers  in 
the  way  of  the  materialism  of  the  modern  theo- 
rists of  development.  If,  in  this  fourth  vol- 
ume, he  does  not  go  beyond  what  he  has  giv- 
en us  in  previous  works,  he  yet  illustrates  his 
positions  in  ever  new  and  graceful  fashions, 
and  presents  us  with  essays  written  in  pure 
English,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Iu  this  fourth  volume  we  have  the  inaugu- 
ral lecture  delivered  by  Professor  MUUcr  in 
1888,  on  the  value  of  Comparative  Philology 
as  a  branch  of  academic  study.  As  we  write, 
we  regret  to  observe  that  he  has  intimated 
his  resignation  of  the  Chair  he  then  inaugu- 
rated, and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  his 
place;  for  there  are  few  scholars  who  unite 
with  scholarly  acquirements  the  comprehen- 
sive philosophical  spirit  and  culture  distinctive 
of  Mr.  Miiller.  The  Rede  Lecture,  on  the 
Stratification  of  Language,  the  essay  on  the 
Migration  of  Fables,  the  Lecture  on  the  Re- 
sults of  Comparative  Philology,  delivered  with 
so  much  patriotic  exultation  at  Strasburg,  and 
the  address  on  the  importance  of  Oriental 
Studies,  are  all  on  the  lines  with  which 
readers  of  the  author's  former  works  are  fa- 
miliar. Of  another  order  is  the  lecture  on 
Missions,  delivered  two  years  ago  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  excited  much  contro- 
versy at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  In  this  vol- 
ume it  is  illustrated  by  important  additional 
notes,  and  along  with  it  are  printed  a  post- 
script 'On  the  Vitality  of  Hrahmanism,'  and 
Dean  Stanley's  Introductory  Sermon  on 
Christian  Missions.  We  do  not  share  all  Mr. 
M  Oiler's  opinions  regarding  the  scope  and  ob- 
jects of  Christian  missions ;  but  where  he 
errs,  it  is,  as  seems  to  us,  chiefly  by  defect. 
We  can  accept  nearly  all  that  is  positive  in 
his  teaching,  though  we  think  it  requires  to 


be  further  supplemented.  But  Professor 
Miiller  is  doing  such  good  work  by  the  stand 
he  has  made  in  the  interest  of  truth— -of  the 
interpretation  of  the  undeniable  facts  of  hu- 
man life — against  Materialism  in  its  evolu- 
tionary phase,  that  we  have  little  relish  for 
hostile  criticism  of  anything  he  do;s.  "We 
cordially  welcome  bim  as  an  ally  in  the  great 
light  against  a  blank  Atheism  and  a  degrad- 
ing Materialism,  which  threaten  lo  come  in 
upon  us  like  a  flood,  eliminating  all  intellec- 
tual nobility  from  man  and  darkening  ■and 
debasing  the  human  conscience.  In  the  '  Re- 
ply to  Mr.  Darwin,'  and  in  the  concluding 
paper  of  the  volume,  entitled  '  In  Self -lie- 
fence,'  the  Evolutionists  arc  attacked  both 
from  the  ground  of  philosophy  and  science  in 
a  manner  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  calmness  and  earnestness  of  the  searcher 
after  truth  rarely  desert  Mr.  Miiller,  even, 
when  he  is  replying  to  assailants  skilled  in 
the  use  of  poisoned  weapons.  His  philoso- 
phical breadth  of  view  is  combined  with  a 
ripe  scholarship  of  the  most  varied  order ;  and 
he  is  able  to  add  the  attractiveness  of  a  skilled 
literary  artist  in  his  expositions  and  argu-' 
ments.  We  very  heartily  commend  the 
fourth  volume  of  these  '  Chips '  to  the 
thoughtful  reader,  who  will  find  in  them  an 
antidote  to  much  that  is  misleading  in  tbc 
scientific  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  Dialogue*  of  Plato,  Trandattd  into  En.g~ 
liih,  with  Analyti*  and  Introduction*.  By 
B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Baliol  College. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout.    Clarendon  Press. 

In  a  former  review  of  this  work  we  took 
occasion  to  notice  in  detail  some  instances  of 
laxity,  not  to  say  of  inaccuracy,  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek,  and  the  general  tendency  to 
paraphrase  rather  than  to  translate  ;  and  we 
noticed  that  these  faults  seemed  to  prevail  in 
some  of  the  Dialogues  more  than  in  others.  In 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  the  author, 
perhaps  intending  a  reply  to  the  objection  of 
critics,  has  explained  somewhat  fully  his 
ideas  as  to  what  a  good  English  translation 
of  Plato  should  really  be.  He  holds  that  '  it 
should  read  as  an  original  work,  and  should 
also  be  the  most  faithful  transcript  which  can 
be  made  of  the  language  from  which  the 
translation  is  taken,  consistently  with  the 
first  requirement  of  all,  that  it  be  English.' 
He  then  discusses  at  some  length,  and  very 
soundly  and  sensibly,  the  reasons  why  a  very 
literal  translation  from  a  Greek  author  can 
never  satisfy  these  conditions.  Some  of  the 
fundamental  differences  in  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish, he  says,  are  intractable,  and  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  these.  Now,  in  our  opinion, 
the  ftnt  requirement  of  all  is  accuracy,  by 
which  we  do  not  mean  a  servile  closeness  of 
rendering,  but  a  full  and  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original. 
A  good  and  fluent  English  style  is  not  really 
incompatible  with  this.  Plato  is  better  than 
Plato-and-water.  so  to  say,  and,  for  our  own 
part,  we  should  never  be  perfectly  satisfied 
without  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two 
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indispensable   conditions, —accuracy  of    ren- 
dering an  if  elegance  of  style. 

The  position  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in 
reference  to  modern  thought  is  briefly  but 
well  brought  ont  in  the  new  preface.  At  the 
same  time  reasons  are  given  why  thinkers  and 
students  of  philosophy  at  the  present  day  can 
hardly  do  without  a  complete  edition  of  Fla- 
lu  in  a  handy  and  somewhat  popular  form. 
Plato  was  the  father  of  '  idealism,'  that  is,  he 
first  went  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  sensation, 
and  showed  that  certain  fixed  principles  of 
thought,  conception,  and  inductive  reasoning 
were  the  only  safe  guides  to  truth.  He  is  '  a 
great  philosophical  genius  struggling  with  the 
unequal  conditions  of  light  and  knowledge 
under  whichhe  is  living.'  The  interest  which 
be  has  for  our  own  times  does  not  depend 
on  any  continuity  of  modern  from  ancient 
thought.  Modern  thought  had  its  own  begin- 
ning, Mr.  Jowett  says  (p.  xix.),  stimulated 
however  into  life  by  the  influence  of  the  older 
philosophies.  Yet,  he  remarks,  in  thought,  as 
in  other  things,  there  is  a  kind  of  cycle,  and 
nld  ideas  are  constantly  being  reproduced, 
often  with  little  or  no  consciousness  on  our 
parts  that  the  same  ideas  were  held  and  the 
same  doctrines  inculcated  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  revised 
Materialism  and  Pantheism,  in  some  modern 
speculations,  which  go  back  so  closely  to  the 
views  of  Dcmocritns  and  Epicurus. 

Both  Mr.  O  rote  and  Professor  Jowett 
have  rendered  immense  service  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  times,  not  merely  as  translators  of 
Plato,  but  as  exponents  and  critics  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines.  These  two  scholars  are 
somewhat  at  variance.  Mr.  Grnte  labours  to 
show  that  Plato  was  often  wrong,  both  in  his 
views  and  in  his  reasonings  from  them.  Mr. 
Jowett  takes  Plato  as  we  have  him,  not  as  a 
teacher  of  any  perfect  system,  but  as  an  early 
thinker  groping  his  way  from  darkness  into 
light.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  car- 
ried idealism  too  far.  He  deals  with  meta- 
physical subjects,  such  as  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  as  if  they  could  be  proved  and  es- 
tablished by  logical  reasoning  alone.  Aristo- 
tle's practical,  but  too  subtle,  mind  revolted 
against  the  Meat,  or  doctrine  of  abstractions', 
and  yet  his  analysis  of  mind  and  soul 
equally  wanting  in  a  basis  of  physical  obsc 
ton.  ,'Zellcr,  to  whom  Mr.  Jowett  justly 
pays  a  tribute  of  high  praise  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  preface,  draws  an  excellent  sketch 
of  the  relative  position  of  these  two  great 
philosophers,  master  and  pupil.  Idealism,  he 
observes,  after  being  set  forth  by  Plato  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy,  had  been  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  most  careful  results  of 
experience  by  Aristotle.  Both  had  tbeir 
weak  points,  due  either  to  want  of  experi- 
ence of  the  world  and  the  laws  of  man's  ac- 
tions, or  to  the  'enthroning  of  idealism  as 
the  knowledge  of  conceptions.'  To  the  for- 
mer cause  he  attributes  mistakes  in  natural 
science,  or  arising  from  a  limited  view  of  his- 
tory; to  the  latter,  the  too  strongly-mark- 
ed contrast  between  abstract  and  concrete, 
particular  and  general,  form  and  matter,  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  knowledge  and  igno- 
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In  a  word,  both  attached  too  much 
importance  to  mental  criticism  and  logical  de- 
duction, and  too  little  to  thu  observation  of 
facts  and  their  reasons. 

The  utter  fallaciousness,  and  even  the  posi- 
tively falsifying;  effect,  of  mere  sensuous  per- 
ception, ra  fatvo/ieia  was  Plato's  favourite  doc- 
trine, and  most  of  his  reasonings  are  based 
upon  it.  Aristotle,  Zeller  contends,  met 
idealism  by  observation,  but  did  not  go  far 
enough;  his  views  of  innate  ideas  and  devel- 
opment from  within  did  not  sufficiently  take 
into  account  that  which  has  become  a  canon 
modern  science — the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

We  before  expressed  our  opinion  that  the 
ost  really  valuable  part  of  Professor  Jowett's 
nrk  was  the  admirable  and  lucid  series  of 
introductions  prefixed  to  each  Dialogue.  In 
his  new  edition  he  tells  us,  *  These  prefacea 
have  been  enlarged,  and  essays  on  subjects 
of  modern  philosophy,  having  an  affinity  to 
the  Platonic  Dialogues,  have  Tieen  introduced 
into  several  of  them.  The  analyses  have 
been  corrected,  and  ''innumerable"  altera- 
tions have  bean  made  in  the  text.' 

It  will  not  be  expected,  in  so  brief  a  no- 
tice, that  we  should  comment  on  the  improve- 
ments thus  avowedly  made.  "  We  have,  how- 
ever, conscientiously  examined  many  (up- 
wards of  twenty)  chapter^  in  various  Dia- 
logues, in  close  comparison  with  Professor 
Jowett's  version.  Our  conclusion  is,  that 
context  and  meaning  have  been  well  consid- 
ered, but  grammatical  niceties  almost  wholly 
disregarded,  which  we  do  not  mention  in  dis- 
paragement, but  as  describing  the  generally 
free  principle  on  which  the  translation  has 
been  constructed.  One  used  to  accuracy  is 
sometimes  a  little  surprised  at  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  laxity,*.?.,  in  Alcibiad.  i.  p.  121.  B, 
ar.'ti'  opa  /i'/  rou  re  yivov;  oyw  tlaTTu/ic0a  tuv 
aviptiv  koI  tj)  uAHj  rpoflj,  '  Tou  should  con- 
sider how  inferior  we  are  to  them  both,  in  the 
derivation  of  our  birth  and  in  other  particu- 
lars.' It  was  surely  as  easy  to  translate  ac- 
curately, '  But  mind  that  we  are  not  worse 
off  than  these  men,  not  only  in  our  boasted 
birth  but  in  our  general  bringing  up.'  80 
too  in  Syinpos.  p.  308,  C,  t-ii  nai  rw  uuflprjiruv 
ci  idiktii  £'f  r!/v  ^XoTi/iian  ilXhl'M,  8av/iufri<:  av  n't; 
aAuyiaf  ncpi,  u  tyi  tipijua  ri  p.!)  iwotif,  Mh'/afltli 
[j;  icivui  iiuKiivrat  Ijiuti  rov  ifjo/iaaroi  ytviadat 
itoi  irAfor  tif  rov  atl  xt'',v<"'  "Sui'oroB  nar-MaHai, 
we  And  the  feeble  and  curtailed  rendering, 
1  Think  only  of  the  ambition  of  men,  and  you 
will  wonder  at  the  senselessness  of  their 
ways,  unless  you  c  .insider  how  they  are  stirred 
by  "the  love  of  an  immortality  of  fame.'  The 
Inst  clause  should  have  run  thus  :  '  Consider- 
ing how  strongly  they  are  affected  by  the  de- 
sire of  l>ecoming  famous,  and  of  storing  up 
for  themselves  an  undying  reputation  for  all 
future  time.'  We  do  not  wish  to  cavil,  or 
recommend  verbosity;  still  we  do  expect 
from  the  hands  of  a  master  that  the  beautiful 
and  highly-polished  language  of  Plato  should 
receive  rather  more  study  and  attention. 
It  may  be  doubted,  too,  if  a  sensitive  fear  of 
tautology  will  justify  the  continual  omission 
I  of  clauses  and  sentences.     With  some  imper- 
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fectiorB,  that  future  editions  will  tend  U 
diminish,  the  work  is,  considering  its  diflicul 
ty  anil  the  vast  extent  of  ground  travelled 
over,  well  executed  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  has 
the  great  merit  of  being  adapted  to  ordinary 
English  readers  by  the  avoiding  pedantry  and 
mere  scholastic  technicalities,  as  far  as  these 
can  be  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  rather  as  an 
exposition  of  Plutonium  than  as  a  translation 
of  Plato  that  it  will  claim  a  place 
library  of  the  scholar. 
The  Emotion*  and  the  Will.  By  Alexander 
Bain,    LL.D.    Third  Edition.    Longmans 

Mr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Spencer  may  now  lie 
garded  as  the  chief  English  apostles  of  the 
associations!  is  t  theory  of  Psychological  Eth- 
ics. All  ideas  or  acts  of  the  soul  are  genera- 
ted by  association  rather  than  produced  by 
pure  faculty.  Thus  even  necessary  and  intu- 
itive truths  are  supposed  to  have  this  origin. 
They  are  the  product  of  the  active  ego,  and 
not  of  the  mere  conscious  ego :  e.g.,  Mr.  Bain 
supposes  the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  or, 
rather,  the  conception  of  spirit,  to  originate 
in  dreams  (page  529).  Mr.  Bain  has  very 
great  skill  in  psychological  analysis  and  in 
connnecling  psychological  phenomena  with 
the  domain  of  physiology.  He  does  not  tell 
us  what  lie  deems  to  be  the  principle  of 
psychical  life.  He  admits  the  peculiarity  of 
our  capability  of  forming  ideas,  but  he  main- 
tains that  all  psychical  exercises  and  expe- 
riences are  owing  to  associations  alone.  The 
will,  he  says,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  free,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of  all 
possible  impulses  to  activity.  The  moral 
sentiment,  conscience,  is  the  result  of  educa- 

This  edition  of  his  great  work  is  thorough' 
ly  revised.  The  chapters  on  the  leading 
emotions  have  been  almost  wholly  re-written. 
A  separate  chapter  discusses  the  bearing  of. 
the  Evolution  hypothesis  ou  the  emotions. 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  argument  for  Free  Will,  de- 
duced from  consciousness,  is  again  examined, 
and  the  chapter  on  Belief  has  been  re-written, 
in  which  it  is  contended  that  religious  belief 
springs  wholly  out  of  the  feelings  ;  although 
it  is  admitted  that  Aquinas,  Calvin,  and  But- 
ler had  some  intellectual  convictions  concern- 
ing things  which  form  the  subject-matter  of 
religious  belief.  Mr.  Bain's  views  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  work,  published  seventeen  years  ago  ;  but 
as  a  careful  thinker  and  a  true  scholar,  he 
has  subjected  his  positions  to  another  careful 
re-examination  and  re-statement.  He  has 
not,  however,  convinced  us  that  his  philoso- 
phy is  founded  upon  true  principles. 
A  Comparative  History  of  Beligion*.  By 
James  C.  Moffat,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton.  Two 
Vols.  New  York :  Dodd  and  Mead, 
Broadway. 

To  write  a  comparative  history  of  religions 
is  a  task  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  present 
time.  It  could  not  have  .been  done  before, 
because  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  materials 
have  been  made  available  through  the  labours 
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of  learned  Orientalists.  Even  if  the  materials 
had  been  forthcoming,  the  principle  of  class- 
ification was  wanting.  That  has  now  been 
found  in  the  comparative  method,  which  bids 
fair  to  yield  greater  results  in  the  future  thin 
any  yet  attained  by  means  of  it.  The  appli- 
cation of  that  method  to  the  various  religions 
of  the  world,  iu  order  to  discover  Hie  ele- 
ments in  them  that  are  identical,  and  thus  to 
afford  a  clue  to  what  was  the  primitive  reli- 
gion of  the  world,  promises  to  prove  of  the 
highest  value.  In  this  province,  as  in  so 
many  others,  American  writers  are,  if  not 
taking  the  lead,  yet  proving  themselves  to  l« 
worthy  coadjutors  of  inquirers  in  the  Old 
World.  In  the  volumes  before  us.  Dr.  Mof- 
fat, of  the  historical  school  of  Princeton,  his 
made  a  not  unsuccessful  essay  to  classify  the 
elements  in  this  department  that  have  been 
furnished  by  previous  writers.  He  does  not 
profess  to  have  found  his  own  material  ;.  for 
that  he  is  indebted  to  the  various  and  protract- 
ed labours  of  others.  The  breadth  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  says  truly,  is  so  great  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  one  man  to  handle 
it  by  digging  his  materials  for  himself  out  cf 
all  the  mines.  Accordingly,  he  ouly  claims 
to  have  perfenned  the  more  modest  part  of 
classifying  and  comparing  facts  already  ascer- 
tained. The  result  is  a  readable  and  highly- 
interesting  work,  which,  if  it  be  not  distin- 
guished by  philosophical  width  and  profund- 
ity, or  by  great  wealth  of  erudition,  presents 
in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  science  of 
religion.  As  the  college  from  which  he 
dates  would  lead  us  to  expect,  Dr.  Moffat, 
while  handling  his  materials  with  freedom, 
never  ceases  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  reverence 
in  presence  of  the  Beries  of  revelations  of  the 
Divine  given  to  us  in  history  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  Christianity.  While  the  unity  of 
doctrines  in  the  most  ancient  religious  sys- 
tems points  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ear- 
ly faith  of  mankind,  of  which  we  are  told  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  ia  a  process  of  cor- 
ruption to  be  observed  continually  going  on 
as  we  descend  the  stream  of  time,  and  that  is 
met  only  by  the  new  revelations  of  Himself 
by  which  God  introduced,  as  it  were,  new 
beginnings  to  be  the  fertile  seeds  of  a  new  cre- 
ation in  the  history  of  mankind.  All  the 
scattered  lines  and  lights  at  last  converge  in 
the  revelation  of  Him  who  has  brought  lift 
and  immortality  to  light  through  tho  gospel 
a  gospel  which  is  the  message  of  life  and 
love,  and  not  of  insensibility  and  annihilation, 
like  the  message  nf  Buddhism — the  greatest 
of  the  world's  religions  next  to  Christianity, 
We  hare  not  space  to  go  further  into  detail 
but  we  cordially  commend  Dr.  Moffat's  vol  J 
umes  as  a  plain  and  simple  handbook  snitabu 
for  students  making  their  first  essays  in  thai 
study  of  the  science  of  religion. 
The   Sabbath  of  the  Field*,  being  a  Sequel   i 

'  Bible  Teaching*  in  Mature.'     By  the  Rev 

Hugh  Macuiu.an-,   LL.D.,  Ac.      Macmifc. 

Ian  and  Co. 
Oar  Lora"*  Three  Baiting*  from  the   D«**\ 

By    the    Rev.  Htjoh    Macmiv.i.an,   LL.T 

Glasgow;  James  Maclehose. 
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We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  designate 
the  former  of  these  two  volumes  ;  our  first 
impression  was  that  the;  were  sermons — 
'  The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields '  being  a  religious 
discourse  on  the  Hebrew  institution  of  the 
Year  of  Rest ;  '  Feeding  among  the  Lilies,'  a 
very  charming  sermon  on  Ibe  presence  and  uses 
of  the  beautiful  in  life.  '  The  Power  of  Associa- 
tion,' '  The  Temple  of  the  Body,'  '  The  Har- 
vest Miracle,' '  The  True  Design  of  Work,' 
aud  '  Lesaona  from  the  Lilies,' are  also  ser- 
mons. All  the  chapters  have  sermon  tests 
prefixed  to  them,  but  then  we  come  upon  an 
essay  on  the  Transfiguration,  with  the  title 
Heimweh-Fluh,'  and  a  chapter  entitled 
'Cuckoo,'  with  the  test,  'The  voice  said, 
Cry,'  Ac,  surely  too  fantastic  to  be  sermons. 
Other  chapters  are  dissertations  on  ferns,  pine- 
cones,  &c.  Our  conclusion  is  that  sermons 
and  papers  on  natural  phenomena  are  mingled 
together,  the  sermons  imbued  with  the  pur- 
suits of  the  naturalist,  and  the  essays  not 
without  the  religious  improvements  pf  the 
preacher.  However  this  may  be,  the  volume, 
like  all  Dr.  Macmillan's  productions,  is  very 
delightful  reading,  and  of  a  special  kind. 
Imagination,  natural  science,  and  religious  in- 
struction are  blended  together  in  a  very 
charming  way.  The  other  *)luine  consists 
of  what  are. avowedly  sermons, — a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  discourses,  on  the  three 
greatest  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  They  eschew 
deeper  questions  of  science  and  exegesis,  and 
simply  point  religious  and  parabolic  teachings. 
Clonic  Baptism :  an  Inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Bmrn'fu,  a*  determined  by  the 
Ceage  of  C'auical  Greek  Writere.  By 
James  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Media  Presbyterian  Church,  Delaware. 
Fourth  Edition.  Philadelphia :  Rutter 
and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  controversial 
treatises  on  the  mode  and  significance  of  bap' 
tism.  With  enormous  resource  and  most  la- 
borious method,  our  author,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  investigates  the  classic  meanings 
of  the  two  words  bapto  and  haptizo.  He  then 
discusses  their  Latin  equivalents  'tingo,' 
*  mergo,'  and  the  like  ;  and  pursues  the  'Bap- 
tist postulates'  into  all  classic  and  current 
mage  of  the  English  words  'dip,* 'dye,'  'im- 
merse,' and  comes  gradually,  but  with  ever- 
gathering  enthusiasm,  to  his  great  conclu- 
sion. In  answer  to  the  main  question,  What 
is  classic  baptism  t  instead  of  the  Baptist 
answers,  'Baptising  is  dipping  and  dipping 
is  baptising' — 'To  dip,  and  nothing  but  dip, 
through  all  Greek  literature,'  he  finally  pro 
duces  this  answer: — '  Whatever  is  capable  of 
thoroughly  changing  the  character,  state,  or 
condition  of  any  object,  is  capable  of  baptis- 
ing that  object;  and  by such.ehangeof  char- 
acter, state,  or  condition  does,  in  fact,  bap- 
tise it.'  To  meet  the  master  of  thirty  legions 
in  brief  notice,  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any 
of  our  readers  wish  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  apart,  that  is,  entire- 
ly from  ecclesiasticol,  theological,  or  exegeti- 
cat  associations,  let  him  read  the  351  and 
the  xxii.  pages  of  Dr.  Dale. 
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The  other  treatises  ore  entitled  '  Judaic 
Baptism,'  '  Christie  Baptism,'  '  Patristic  Bap- 
tism.' They  have  received  the  imprimatur 
and  high  approval  of  the  most  distinguished 
Biblical  scholars  in  America,  and  clearly  occu- 
py far  more  interesting  fields  of  investigation 
than  that  of  the  volume  before  us. 
The  Primitive  and  Catholic  Faith  in  Relation 

to  the  Church  of  England,     By  the  Rev. 

BouncniBS  Wbbt  Savile,  M.A.,   Rector 

of  Shillingford,  Exeter.     Longmans. 

In  the  present  excited  controversy  within 
the  pale  of  the  '  Church  established  by  law ' 
in  England  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a 
work  in  which  every  great  point  mooted  be- 
tween the  combatants  is  discussed  with  pa- 
courtesy,  learning,  and  conscientious- 
Mr.  Savile  holds  that  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Eugland,  by  her  symbolic  books, 
by  her  articles  and  liturgy,  by  her  greatest 
und  most  representative  theologians,  is 
pledged  to  the  primitive  Catholic  faith,  in 
distinct  and  avowed  opposition  to  the  dogma 
and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Communion.  In 
sixteen  or  seventeen  chapters,  with  more  or 
less  success,  he  endeavours  to  indicate  the 
leading  features  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  apos- 
tolic precedent,  and  ante-Nicene  deliverances 
on  the  momentous  questions  at  issue;  then 
to  show  in  wbat  respects  and  to  what  extent 
the  leading  Anglo-Catholic  writers  have  devi- 
ated from  the  primitive  faith,  and  how  im- 
perceptible is  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  advocates  of  the  Trjden- 
tine  decrees.  The  volume  is  very  instructive, 
and  in  many  portions  singularly  rich  in  illus- 
tration. The  arguments  are  cogently  put, 
and  (he  conclusions  are  inevitable  t bat,  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church  there  is 
a  powerful  Ultramontane  section  passionately 
bent  on  conformity  in  sentiment  and  disci- 
pline with  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion  ; 
that  there  is  no  discoverable  difference  in 
'  the  real  objective  presence '  taught  by  Dr. 
Pusey,  and  the  doctnue  of  transubstantiation ; 
that  in  the  euchatistic  sacrifice,  priestly  abso- 
lution, prayers  for  the  dead,  &c,  the  modern 
Catholic  party  have  departed  as  far  as  Rome 
has  done  from  the  primitive  faith.  Mr.  Sa- 
vile reviews  patiently  the  theories  by  which 
'vestments,'  'incense,'  'lights,'  and  'the 
eastward  position '  have  been  steadily  reintro- 
duced into  the  Church  of  England  in  contra- 
diction of  her  Parliamentary  constitution, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  interpretation  given  to 
the  law  by  the  highest  legal  authority.  He  has 
made  frequent  reference  to  the  newspaper 
controversy  between  Dr.  Liddon  and  Monsig- 
nor  Capel,  in  which  the  latter  gained  a  trium- 
phant victory  over  the  former,  and  demon- 
strated that  '  the  Ritualistic  clergy  are  unin- 
tentionally, but  none  the  less  assuredly,  dis- 
seminating our  doctrines.'  He  has  accumu- 
lated proofs  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  Trac- 
tarian  movement  has  been  to  show  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  Churches  arc 
'  infinitesimal — the  priesthood  the  same,  the 
liturgy  virtually  the  same,  and  the  doctrine 
thesafne.'  He  insists  on  the  vast  gulf  that 
there  is  between  the  Evangelical  and  Ritualis- 
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tic  systems,  as  evident  in  their  respective  view 
of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whom  Dr.  Littledale  regards  as  '  unredeemed 
villains,'  and  whom  the  Evangelicals  place 
among  'the  noble  army  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus ;'  as  evident  in  their  respective  doctrines 
of  grace,  in  their  different  handling  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Godhead,  in  the  relative  esti- 
mate they  put  upon  the  salvability  and  Chris- 
tian character  of  dissentient  men  and  com- 
munities, and  in  the  method  in  which  they 
respectively  deal  with  the  constituted  author- 
ities in  Church  and  State.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able consolation  to  some  of  us  that  we  arif  not 
personally  or  ecclesiastically  compromised  by 
the  utterly  hateful  spirit  of  many  of  the  Rit- 
ualistic agitators,  nor  forced  by  political  or 
economical  fetters  into  a  hypocritical  union 
with  them.  Such  a  volume  as  this  is  one  of  the 
certain  signs  of  the  approaching  disruption 
and  disintegration  of  the  cluster  of  sects 
which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  still  arrogates 
the  title,  dignity,  and  influence  of  the  Church 
of  the  nation. 

The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  form- 
ing a  Concise  Commentary  on  the  Devotional 
System  of  the  Church  of  England.     By  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.    Compen- 
dious Edition.    Rivingtons. 
Mr.  Blunt's  great  work,  of  which  this  is  a 
cheap  edition,  is  full  of  the  results  of  great 
liturgical  scholarship,  and  historical  and  anti- 
quarian research.    Mr.  Blunt  is  a  High  Angli- 
jtui,  and  the   historical  conscience  in  him  is 
not  so  judicial  as  to  be  imperial  in  its  sway. 
He  sees  very  largely  what  he  wishes  to  see, 
and  the  historian  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  can  easily  see  anything  he  likes  in  its 
fluctuating   history   and   irreconcilable   com- 
promises.    Sacramentarian  principles,  both  of 
dogma  and  worship,  are  sacred  in  Mr.  Blunt's 
estimation.     "When,  therefore,  in  the  Prayer 
Book    these    find    expression,   they    are,    of 
course,  magnified  and  exalted  to  supremacy, 
and  when  Low  Church  principles,  these  are 
extenuated    and    subordinated.      That    the 
Apostolic  Church  used  a  liturgy  is,  of  course, 
assumed  as  almost  unquestionable.     The  two 
expressions,  Acts  ii.  42,  '"In  the  breaking 
of  the  bread, "and,  "in  prayers,"  clearly  in- 
dicate settled  and  definite  ceremonial  usages, ' 
This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  assump- 
tion which  characterises  the  work  from  be- 
ginning to  end.     Mr.  Blunt  discreetly  omits 
all  reference    to    the    Thirty-nine    Articles. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  its  great  accumula- 
tion of  liturgical  information  and  reference. 
Iliitory  and  Significance  of  the  Sacred   Taber- 
nacle of  the  Hebrews.     By  Edward  E.  At- 
wateh.    Dickinson  and  Higham. 
The   Tabernacle,  Priesthood,  and   Offerings  of 
Israel.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Whitfield, 
M.A.    Secley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
The   Gospel  of  the    Tabernacle.     By   Robert 
Edward  Sears.    Elliot  Stock  and  Co. 
The  interest  excited  in  religious  people  by 
the  typical  provisions  of  the  Jewish  Taberna- 
-   cle  is  unfailing.     There  is  indeed  a  richness 
of   suggestion   in   its   multifarious    appoint- 
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meuts  that  gratifies  a  certain  order  of  minds 
as  parables  do,  far  more  than  the  affirmative 
dogmatic  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles ; 
and  the  reflex  testimony  to  Christianity  which 
Levitical  'institutions  bear  is  simply  irrefra- 
gable. These  three  volumes,  all  expounding 
the  uses  and  teachings  of  the  Tabernacle,  are 
of  different  value.  The  first  of  them  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  and  important.  The  writer 
tells  us  that  it  had  been  bis  specialty  during 
thirty  years  of  ministerial  life,  and  that  lie 
retired  from  the  ministry  some  years  ago  to 
'  give  himself  wholly  to  a  subject  which  a 
pastor  can  study  only  at  intervals.'  It  is  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  structure  and  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  its  symboli- 
cal significance,  filling  a  volume  of  five  hun- 
dred pages,  and  illustrated  by  some  fifty  care- 
fully-executed engravings.  Mr.  Atwster  has 
diligently  studied  authorities  ancient  and 
modern,  Lund,  Bfihr,  Newman,  and  others. 
He  is  confident  that  his  '  studios  have  added 
to  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  symbolism  ;' 
and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  his  views  are 
formed  with  great  care  and  moderation, 
guarding  himself  against  'the  wild  lawless 
typologists  of  the  coercion  school.'  He  yet 
insists  upon  the  legitimate  typology  of  the 
remarkable  synibolism  of  the  Tabernacle. 
His  book  will  probably  be  accepted  as  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Whitfield's  book  follows  in  the  same 
track,  but  with  much  less  of  scholastic  re- 
search and  firmness.  lis  chapters  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  sermons,  and  run 
largely  into  religious  uses,  and  that  with  but 
little  of  critical  discrimination.  Men  are 
slow  to  learn  that  an  interpretation  cannot  be 
justified  by  its  religious  usefulness. 

Mr.  Sears  follows  Mr.  Whitfield's  example, 
and  falls  more  helplessly  into  Ids  mistakes. 
His  chapters  are  preachings  of  a  purely  prac- 
tical kind — useful  religiously,  but  worthless 
critically  and  historically. 
The  Atonement.    The  Congregational  Lecture 

for  1875.     By  R.  W.  Dale,   M.A.     Third 

Edition.    Iloddcr  and  Stoughtou. 

The  sale  within  some  six  or  seven  months 
of  two  large  editions  of  Mr.  Dale's  able  and 
eloquent  lecture  is  equally  gratifying  as  a 
testimony  to  the  lecturer's  ability  and  to  popu- 
lar interest  in  his  high  theme,  In  compliance 
with  a  generally  expressed  desire  this  cheap 
edition  is  published.  In  our  next  number  we 
purpose,  somewhat  at  length,  to  examine  Mr. 
Dale's  treatment  of  his  theme. 
The  Expositor.     Edited   by  the  Rev.  Samuel 

Cox.    Vol.  II.    Hoddcr  and  Stoughton. 

The  second  volume  of  the  '  Expositor  '  con- 
tains, a  valuable  exegesis  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  read  in  the  light  of  modern 
speculation,  by  Dr.  Reynolds ;  discussions  on 
the  Prologue  to  John's  Gospel,  by  F.  Godet  ; 
a  new  translation,  with  comments,  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth,  by  the  Editor;  dissertations  nn  t)ie 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  by  Professor 
Plumptre  ;  together  with  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers, all  thoroughly  scholarly  and  valuable. 
The  '  Expositor '  is  defining  for  itself  an  im- 
portant niche,  and  is  filling  it  admirably. 
rvaab,  Google 
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Aet.   I. — Jonathan  Swift. 

Tkt  Life  of  Jywthan    Swift.     Br    John 
Fobstkr.  Vol.  I.   London :  John  Murray. 

ilu.  Fokhtkk's  long  looked  for  life  of  Swift 
basal  last  appeared,  and  the  completeness  of 
this, its  first  volume,  is  enough  to  console  ns 
for  the  delay.  The  life  of  Swift  was  at  first 
written  incompetently  by  Delany  and  Dean 
Swift,  afterwards  hurriedly  by  Johnson ;  and 
a  whole  mass  of  misconceptions,  repeated 
from  baud  to  hand,  had  to  be  cleared  away 
Wore  his  character  conld  be  reconstructed  as 
it  required  to  be.  Popular  opinion  readily 
accepted  the  rough  and  ready  estimate  of 
Swift  as  one  utterly  dark  and  repulsive  in 
life  and  genius  :  and  where  it  took  the  trou- 
ble to  verify  this  second-hand  estimate,  it 
found  the  estimate  confirmed  by  the  untest- 
ed and  rash  assertions  of  one  after  another 
of  his  biographers.  Mr.  Forster  has  not 
brought  help  before  it  was  greatly  needed, 
and  the  niche  of  English  literary  biography 
which  his  book  will  fill  is  not  less  palpably 
vacant  than  those  which  he  has  already  so 
ably  occupied.  The  volume  beforti  ua  is 
perhaps  chiefly  valuable  for  the  mass  of  new 
information  which  has  been  brought  togeth- 
er either  for  the  testing  or  the  illustration 
m"  the  facts  asserted  of  Swift,  We  perhaps 
miss  in  the  narrative  something  of  succinct- 
Bess  and  of  thorough  digesting  of  the  mat- 
ter; and  it  would  be  no  very  high  compli- 
ment to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Gold 
smith  and  of  the  monograph  on  Defoe  to 
tay  that  he  has  here  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  himself.  But  our  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  Swift's  life  which  is  here  chiefly 
dealt  with  is  at  the  best  fragmentary,  and  in 
itself  perhaps  incapable  of  any  very  clear  or 
succinct  narration.     It  is  enough  that  this 
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book  gives  ua  for  the  first  time  much"  that  b 
of  incalculable  value  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  Swift,  and  that  to  the  judgment  of 
this  new  material  Mr.  Forster  brings  his  owe 
sound  experience  and  fine  literary  tact. 

Whatever  the  objections  that  an  editor  o  • 
a  biographer  of  Swift  may  have  to  meet  its 
our  day,  there  is  one  from  which  he  is  pro- 
bably exempt.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  told  . 
that  the  works  of  Swift  want  interest,  that 
his  genius  has  been  eclipsed,  and  that  the 
study  of  his  writings  may  well  be  laid  aside, 
as  not  '  entering  necessarily  into  the  institu- 
tion of  a  liberal  education.'  And  yet  some- 
thing like  this  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
Jeffrey  in  his  critique  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
edition  of  Swift's  works  in  1816.  He  tells 
ua  how  he  remembers  the  time  when  every 
boy  was  set  to  read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addi- 
son as  regularly  as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Ho- 
raec  ;  when  all  who  had  any  tincture  of 
letters  were  familiar  with  their  writings  and 
their  history  ;  and  when  they  and  their  con- 
temporaries were  placed  without  challenge 
at  the  head  of  our  literature.  Ho  congrat- 
ulates himself  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
and  that  these  writers  have  been  deposed 
from  their  pedestal ;  that  their  genius  has 
been  surpassed,  and  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  recovering  the  supremacy  from 
which  they  have  been  deposed.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  he  goes  on  to  apeak  of  them 
is  somewhat  astonishing.  They  were  remark- 
able, he  says,  for  the  fewness  of  their  faults 
rather  than  for  the  greatness  of  their  beau- 
ties. Their  laurels  were  won  by  good  con- 
duct and  discipline,  not  by  enterprising 
boldness  and  native  force.  They  had  no 
pathos,  no  enthusiasm,  no  comprehensive- 
ness, depth,  or  originality  ;  but  were  for  the 
most  part  cold,  timid,  and  superficial.  Their 
inspiration  is  little  more  than  a  sprightly  sort    . 
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of  good  sense.  They  may  pass  well  enough 
for  sensible  and  polite  writers,  but  scarcely 
for  men  of  genius. 

As  we  read  the  estimate  of  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  we  feel  that  not  only  does  that  esti- 
mate differ  from  our  own,  but  that  the  stand- 
point from  which  it  ia  made  is  one  with 
which  we  are  essentially  out  of  sympathy. 
The  generation  for  which  Jeffrey  wrote  had 
no  small  share  of  self-complacency,  and  it 
was  a  self-complacency  fortified  by  circum- 
stances. It  was  a  generation  of  very  consid- 
erable force  and  earn estn ess,  and  that 
force  and  earnestness  had  a  very  strong 
bias  in  one  particular  direction.  Such 
biassed  force  has  its  advantages,  but  a  wide- 
Btretching  sympathy,  or  a  quick  sensibility 
to  the  genius  of  another .  age,  is  not  one  of 
these.  What  is  good  in  itself  it  prizes,  but 
it  does  so  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  an 
age  possessing  perhaps  less  stringent  charac- 
teristics of  its  own  may  be  ready  to  appreci- 
ate. For  ua,  rivalry  has  not  made  apprecia- 
tion impossible.  Our  own  generation  baa 
sought  other  objects,  and  achieved  a  bias  in 
a  different  direction  ;  but  while  the  force  of 
literary  genine  .may  be  thereby  dulled,  the 

■  absence  and  hopelessness  of  literary  emula- 
tion may  make  our  criticism  none  the  less 

disinterested.  Onrlanrcleare  notchieny  won 
.in  the  fields  where  we  may  find  Swift  and 
Addison  and  their  contemporaries  for  rivals, 
i  and  we  may  content  ourselves  with  our  pow- 
'  er  of  judging  the  more  calmly  of  the  merits 
of  different  competitors.  We  can  no  longer 
matter  ourselves  with  the  complacent  optim- 
ism upon  which  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
bases  his  judgment  of  literary  progress ;  we 
can  no  longer  assent  with  him  to  the  prop- 
osition that  in  literary  taste  every  generation 
is  better  than  its  predecessors.  Instead  of 
'believing  with  him  that  snch  taste  'is  of 
all  faculties  the  one  most  sure  to  advance 
with  time  and  experience,'  we  are  more 
•  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  growth;  with  the  dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed  of  being  blinded 
or    formalized    by   every   twist  and    turn 

■  of  popular  fanaticism  or  prevailing  pedan- 
try ;  with  the  likelihood  that  develop- 
ment in  other  directions  may  only  disar- 
range the  equable  balance,  the  '  sweet  rea- 
sonableness,' as  the  chief  critic  of  our  gene- 
ration has  it,  of  literary  judgment.  What 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  feels  to  be  'little 
capricious  fluctuations,'  we  may  often  be  dis- 
posed to  think  serious  aberrations,  and  we 

'  may  see  in  them  the  loss  of  that  quick  ap- 
preciative ti ess  which  only  the  stirring  of  a 
new  birth  in  literature  could  restore.  But 
if  we  lose 'the  gratification  of  believing  in 
this  comfortable  natural  law  of  progression 
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in  literary  taste,  we  escape  the  risk  of  being 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  a  state  of  leas  com- 
plete and  perfect  evolution.  We  relinquish 
the  claim  of  rivalry,  but  we  can  solace  our 
selves  with  the  recovery  of  the  power  of  un- 
biassed judgment. 

The  generation  for  which  Jeffrey  wrote 
had  undoubtedly  much  reason  for  self-con- 
gratulation. Not  only  were  its  literary  cre- 
ations great,  but  its  literary  criticism,  too, 
was  keen,  energetic,  and  incisive.  It  fairly 
claimed  a  great  inheritance  of  reawakened 
life,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
strength  that  shook  off  shimber  had  little 
delicacy  of  touch  for  the  beauties  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  of  repose.  Bat  the 
qualities  which  gave  brilliancy  to  its  creations 
and  energy  to  its  criticisms  were  nott  hose  to 
inspire  a  subtle  sympathy.  It  was  a  genera- 
tion which  left  little  room  for  doubts  and 
waverings,  for  efforts  at  penetrating  mean- 
ing, for  tender  and  careful  searching  after 
hidden  beauties.  It  could  aparo  no  tune  to 
learn  excuses  for  faults  that  were  apparent 
on  the  surface ;  it  had  a  rough  and  readv 
justice,  which  was  much  more  fit  to  draw 
clear  lines  of  demarcation  between  what  it 
believed  good  and  bad,  than  to  temper  its  con  ■ 
demnation  of  that  with  which  it  happened  to 
disagree.  Above  all,  one  vice  tainted  every 
part  of  its  criticism.  Not  only  was  distinc- 
tion of  political  party  made  the  gauge  of 
literary  merit,  but  all  literary  criticism  was 
steeped  in  the  strong  wine  of  a  political 
creed.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  turned 
from  a  discussion  on  reform  to  apply,  of  set 
purpose,  all  the  tools  of  his  trade  to  litera- 
ture. He  proceeded  upon  the  same  max- 
ims and  he  set  to  work  in  the  same  way. 
'  Whiggiam  is  the  one  god,  and  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  is  its  prophet,'  was  the  foun- 
dation of  his  system,  aind  that  system  was 
untroubled  by  any  qualms  or  doubts.  It 
afforded  a  ready  recipe  for  dealing  with  any 
question.  If  a  judgment  on  any  subjeci 
could  not,  like  that  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher on*the  white  elephant,  be  evolved  by 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  from  the  depths  ok 
his  own  inner  consciousness,  it  was  yet  etaj 
to  procure  it  from  the  repertory  of  thai 
storehouse  of  dogma  whose  key  was  held  bj 
bis  own  clique.  Whatever  the  brilliancy  of 
its  creation,  whatever  the  energy  of  its  crit- 
icism, Ibe  generation  was  penetrated  ha 
the  very  core  with  the  political  spirit 
and  had  no  very  great  patience  wikl 
any  other.  The  very  masterpieces  whidj 
gave  lustre  to  the  age  were  gauged  b| 
the  same  criteria,  and  misjudged  witl 
the  same  rashness,  until  certain  coincidence^ 
between  these  and  the  prevailing  spirit  lei 
to  their  recognition  on  the  ground  of  sua 
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accidents)  harmony  rather  than  of  their  in- 
trinsic worth. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  Jeffrey's  generation, 
or  at  least  of  his  section  of  it,  was  above  all 
political,  the  spirit  that  moved  Swift  and  Ad- 
dison was  essentially  literary.  The  one  man 
amongst  all  English  writers  who  was  most 
deeply  affected  by  the  literary  spirit  was 
Pope,  and  Swift  and  Addison  were  only  one 
step  behind  him.  The  constant  reference  to 
political  questions,  the  prevalence  of  politi- 
cal subjects,  the  bitterness  of  political  con- 
troversy, in  their  writings,  afford  only  super- 
ficial evidence  to  the  contrary.  Accident 
determines  what  a  man  shall  write  about, 
bat  it  does  not  determine  bow  he  shall  write. 
To  the  protege  of  Sir  William  Temple  a  fan- 
tastic and  fruitless  controversy  might  divide 
with  politics  the  claims  on  his  attention,  and 
give  the  accidental  bias  to  his  career  ;  to  the 
young  aspirant  after-  Whig  patronage  the 
victories  of  Marlborough  gave  a  fitting  op- 
portunity to  attract  attention  by  his  '  Cam- 
paign ;*  to  Pope,  the  connections  of  bis  own 
intimates  with  political  parties  gave  an  inci- 
dental interest  in  the  Whig  and  Tory  strife ; 
but  none  of  them  had  a  soul  framed  for  po- 
litical discussion,  nor  found  a  sphere  that 
Hiked  them  in  the  political  arena.  To 
Swift,  party  spirit  is  the  great  plague-spot 
in  English  life,  for  which  no  bitterness  of 
vituperation  can  be  too  rtrong,  and  no  im- 
age of  ridicule  too  mean  or  degrading.  It 
is  but  the  dispute  between  high  heels  and 
low  heels,  or  big-endians  and  little-endians, 
over  again.  Just  as  little  in  sympathy  with 
the  accidental  distinctions  of  party  spirit 
was  the  calm  judgment  of  Addison.  They 
can  only  remind  his  worthy  knight  of  his 
schoolboy  adventure,  when  he  was  called  a 
popish,  enr  by  one  for  asking  bis  way  to  St. 
Anne's  Lane,  and  a  prickcared  cur  by  the 
next  passenger  for  asking  to  be  guided  to 
plain  Anne's  Lane.  '  There  cannot  a  great- 
er judgment,'  goes  on  the  Spectator,  'befall 
a  country  than  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  di- 
vision as  rends  a  government  into  two  dis- 
tinct peoples.' — '  The  influence  is  fatal  both 
to  men's  morals  and  their  understandings  ; 
it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only 
so,  but  destroys  even  common  sense.'  There 
is  something  deeper  than  ordinary  sadness 
in  the  words  with  which  he  speaks  of  a  pe- 
riod of  exaggerated  party  spirit.  '  It  is  very 
unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  born  in  such  a 
stormy  and  tempestuous  season.'  So  it  is 
with  Pope  :  his  verdict  on  political  disputes 
is  summed  up  in  the  often-quoted  words : — 


Each  felt,  as 'they  could  not  avoid  feeling, 
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the  angry  onset  of  the  contending  factions. 
We  cannot  rest  in  contemplation  or  follow 
the  bent  of  our  own  fancy  amid  the  tumults 
of  the  arena,  however  we  may  despise  the 
object  of  the  dispute  and  the  spirit  of  the 
combatants.  All  three  were  drawn  into  the 
contest:  it  laid  its  fetters  on  their  genius 
and  forced  that  genius  to  do  its  work  t  it 
twisted  and  perverted  it,  but  could  not  take 
away  its  distinctive  character.  Swift,  Ad- 
dison, and  Pope  were,  for  their  own  day, 
the  types  and  examples  of  the  purely  litera- 
ry spirit ;  and  what  they  were  for  their  own 
day,  they  are  still  mote  distinctively  for 
ours.  The  verdict  of  the  Edinburgh  review- 
er on  their  eclipse  and  snpercession  is  the 
one-sided  judgment  of  a  man  judging  those 
with  whom  he  has  no'  sympathy,  and  finding 
in  the  blindness  of  a  self-assumed  superiority 
ground  for  an  easy  and  systematized  optim- 
ism. Without  shutting  our  eyea  to  his  mer- 
its, we  can  yet  see  the  limitations  of  these 
merits,  and  find  room  for  others.  Many 
maybe  disposed  to  think  that '  into  the  in- 
stitution of  §■  liberal  education,'  the  study  of 
our  literature  at  all  does  not '  necessarily  en- 
ter,' and  that  other  subjects,  calling  for  more 
technical  ingenuity  and  holding  out  incen- 
tives of  more  practical  expediency,  inav 
with  advantage  take  its  place  ;  but  those  of 
us  who  do  believe  in  the  all-embracing  scope 
and  training  implied  in  a  study  of  that  lite- 
rature, and  who  would  not  readily  see  it 
eclipsed  by  the  most  perfect  technical  edu- 
cation or  the  most  complete  discipline  of  the 
observing  faculties,  will  not  be  willing  to 
study  it  in  less  than  its  entirety,  to  look 
upon  it  as  reaching  its  fruition  only  '  in  each 
successive  generation,'  to  seek  in  it  onlu 
the  qualties  of  energy  and '  serious  emotion,' 
or  only  those  of  balanced  judgment,  clcsr 
and  luminous  exposition,  and  unrivalled  wit. 
The  palm  in  the  former  qualities  we  m*y 
grant  to  the  generation  in  which  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewer  wrote,  and  for  which  he 
claims  them,  but  they  do  not  bound  the 
range  of  our  English  literature.  '  Serious 
emotion,'  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cha- 
racteristic of  a  literature,  is  apt  to  have  its 
vagaries,  often  fluctuating  and  accidental 
only.  The  same  review  that  contains  Jeff- 
rey's critique  of  Swift,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  firm  trust  in  the  progressing  Jiteraiy 
taste  of  hiB  age,  contains  a  review  of  Cole- 
ridge's '  Christabel,'  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  with  a  'serious  emotion,'  hardly  dis- 
guised under  an  affectedly  flippant  style. 
But  what  is  the  judgment  of  this  writer  for 
an  age  of  'serious  emotion'  and  advanced 
literary  taste )  That  '  the  publication  of 
"  Christabel "  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
pieces  of  impertinence  of  which  the  prc.*s 
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lias  lately  been  guilty  ' — '  one  of  the  boldest 
experiments  that  has  yet  been  made  on  the 
patience  or  understanding  of  the  public  ! ' — 
'  Tbo  thing  before  us  ("  Christabel  ")  is  ut- 
terly destitute  of  value  !'  and  so  on.  If  the 
sure  advance  of  literary  taste,  upon  which 
Jeffrey  congratulates  himself  and  his  gene- 
ration, could  lead  to  such  a  judgment  on 
contemporary  genius,  can  we  wonder  that  it 
should  be  slow  to  recognise  the  distinctive 
merit — so  entirely  different  from  its  own — of 
the  age  of  Addison  and  Swift  and  Pope  i 
A  limit  in  one  direction  too  often  implies  a 
limit  in  another ;  and  the  judgment  which 
can  find  in  Swift's  genius  only  that  of  '  a 
sensible  and  polite  writer,'  which  can  esti- 
mate him  as  for  the  most  part  '  cold,  timid, 
and  superficial,'  is  so  oddly  constituted,  that 
we  can  hardly  wonder  if  its  Whiggish  'seri- 
ous emotion  '  fails  to  appreciate  an  emotion 
which,  though  possibly  not  without  serious- 
ness, is,  like  that  of  Coleridge,  hardly  so  ex- 
clusively Whiggish  as  its  own. 

Those  who  come  to  Swift  then — and  in 
our  day  it  is  they  who  must  ^e  his  chief 
readers — as  one  of  the  standard  examples  of 
the  literary  spirit,  are  not  likely  to  find  much 
ground  for  dispute  as  to  the  coinplelcneBS 
with  which  he  realises  that  spirit.  The  part 
he  took,  by  the  'Battle  of  the  Books,'  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Ancients  and  the 
Moderns,  was  no  doubt  partly  forced  upon  him 
by  the  attitude  of  his  patron,  Sir  William 
Temple.  Temple  had  committed  himself  very 
fatally  indeed  on  the  subject  of  the  Pseudo- 
Phalaris.  In  the  courtly  aud  learned  lei- 
sure of  Moor  Park,  Temple  had  ornamented 
his  commonplaces  with  the  fashionable  di- 
lettante scholarship  of  the  day.  He  had 
imbibed  a  sort  of  aristocratic  respect  for  the 
literature  of  the  dead  languages  as  that 
which  was  closed,  to  the  vulgar,  and  open 
only  to  those  whose  life  had  always  been  sur- 
rounded with  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
appliances.  But  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  scholarship  which  flattered  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  master  of  Moor  Park  may  be 
gauged  by  his  citing,  as  specially  distinctive 
of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  the  epistles  ascrib- 
ed to  Pnalaris,  and  written  by  some  sophist 
very  likely  a  thousand  years  after  his  day. 
The  mistake  was  speedily  and  not  very  ten- 
derly put  right  by  Bentley,  sod  it  be- 
hoved Temple  and  Temples  adherents  to 
muster  all  their  forces  for  the  fight,  to  turn 
off  the  attack  by  an  inroad  into  the  enemy's 
domain.  Thus  came  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Books,'  by  which  Swift  stepped  into  the 
arena,  with  weapona  of  a  finer  temper  and 
with  a  longer  reach  of  arm  than  any  of  his 
fellows  in  the  fray.  The  criticism  was  no 
longer  verbal ;  the  assertions  were  no  longer 


those  of  courtly  ^commonplace.  -  Instead  of 
that,  the  whole  contest  was  placed  in  such  a 
light  that  not  to  the  eyes  of  critics  sod 
scholars  merely,  but  to  all.  the  risible  facnl. 
tics  of  human  nature,  Bentley  and  his  adhe- 
rents became  ridiculous.  The  vast,  bat  pe- 
dantic and  arid,  scholarship  of  Bentley  is  hit 
off  to  perfection  in  the  picture  of  him  as  be 
marches  in  armour,  patched  of  a  thousand 
fragments,  that  clangs  loud  and  dry  with 
every  step,  like  the  fall  of  a  sheet  of  lead. 
The  dispute  has  passed  ont  of  the  areas  of 
Christ  Church  and  Moor  Park  :  there  is  no 
longer  room  in  it  for  the  schoolboy  conceits 
of  Boyle,  for  the  rasping  scholarship  of 
Bentley,  for  the  courtly  dilettanteism  of 
Temple.  The  defence  of  the  Ancients  is  no 
longer  a  defence  of  aristocratic  learning 
against  popular  and  vernacular  literature  :  it 
has  taken  its  foundation  on  the  broad  basis 
of  humour.  Temple's  need,  no  doubt,  sug- 
gested to  his  dependant  the  assumption  of 
his  defence  ;  but  it  did  not  limit  his  sympa- 
thies, or  assign  his  position  in  the  fight. 
lie  is  bonnd  to  identify  himself  with  Tem- 
ple's mistake  to  some  extent,  and  so  he  de- 
scribes (doubtless  forming  his  own  opinion 
on  the  case  all  the  while)  the  discomfiture 
of  a  scholar  such  as  Bentley  by  a  petit  nun- 
tre  such  as  Boyle;  yet  he  is  unable  tore- 
press  the  covert  sneer  implied  in  Temple's 
being  caught  with  his  back  turned,  and  be- 
ing '  lightly  grated  '  with  Wotton's  shaft. 
But  Swift  had  a  larger  share  in  the  dispute 
than  that  of  a  dependant,  however  valuable 
to  his  master  he  might,  as  a  dependant,  be. 
To  ua  it  seems  quite  evident  that,  however 
bis  advocacy  is  marred  by  his  personalities 
and  distorted  by  the  necessities  of  bis  posi- 
tion, bis  place  was  naturally  on  the  Bide  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  dispute.  Strip!  of  its  acces- 
sories, that  side  represented  the  protest  against 
the  anarchical  element  in  literature.  It  main- 
tained the  standard  of  classic  taste,  asopposed 
to  the  erratic  flights  of  overstrained  originali- 
ty. To  Temple  this  might  be  a  defence  of  aris- 
tocratic intellectual  exclusrveness  :  to  Swift 
it  was  the  defence  of  that  on  which  he  felt 
the  very  existence  of  literature,  as  a  great 
force,  to  depend.  That,  with  all  its  varie- 
ties, a  certain  adherence  to  some  classical 
standard,  be  it  ancient  or  modern,  is  neces- 
sary, was  the  first  principle  of  his  creed,  as 
it  is  of  that  of  every  man  impressed  with 
the  literary  spirit.  If  we  fix  upon  the  finest 
passages  in  the  book,  which  arc  those  where 
there  is  least  of  personal  reference,  we  shall 
find  that  this  is  precisely  the  point  upon 
which  Swift  insists.  The  Modems  are  am- 
bitions, but  they  have  a  '  tendency  towards 
their  own  centre.'  Their  short-lived  triumph 
is  marked  '  by  a  strange  confusion  of  place 
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among  all  the  books  in  the  library.'  The 
episode  of  the  dispute  between  the  spider — 
with  his  neb  carefully  constructed  in  that 
corner  of  the  ceiling  which  he  imagines  to 
be  the  centre  of  thu  universe,  it*  material 
drawn  out  of  his  own  bowels — and  the  bee 
who  chances  by  ill-luck  to  trespass,  to  his 
own  detriment,  amid  the  filthy  mass,  con. 
isins  the  gist  of  the  dispute.  Labour  as  you 
may,  says  the  bee,  after  all  yours  is  merely 
the  '  task  which,  by  a  lazy  contemplation  of 
four  inches  round,  by  an  overweening  pride 
feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all 
into  excrement  and  venom,  producing  noth' 
ing  at  all  but  fly  bane  and  a  cobweb.'  What 
you  want  is  the-'  universal  range  which,  with 
long  search,  much  study,  true  judgment,  and 
distinction  of  things,  brings  home  nooey  and 
wax.'  These  words  extend  the  range  of  the 
dispute  far  beyond  tho  merits  or  defects  of 
ibis  or  that  Ancient  or  Modern.  They  ap- 
ply not  merely  to  the  fray  between  Temple 
and  Wotton,  or  Bentlcy  and  Boyle ;  they 
eipress  the  very  marrow  of  the  truth  which 
literature  must  always  maintain,  that  excel- 
lence depends  not  on  accidental  coincidence 
with  the  taste  of  a  day  or  a  clique,  but  up- 
on permanence  of  duration,  upon  harmony 
with  the  calmest  judgment,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  most  '  serious  emotion'  which  even 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  could  not  achieve. 

Tt  is  this  predominance  of  the  literary 
spirit  which  gives  to  the  writings  of  Swift 
tho  most  characteristic  part  of  the  interest 
they  possess  for  us.  It  is  this  which  res- 
cues them  as  a  whole  from  the  danger  that 
besets  some  amongst  them,  in  the  fact  that 
the  interest  attaching  to  their  subjects  is 
only  a  passing  one.  Swift  does  not  interest 
ns  as  the  adherent  of  Temple  in  a  flimsy 
controversy,  but  because  he  showed  how  lit- 
erary merit  rested  upon  no  maxims  reposing 
in  ffremio  maghtratHi,  but  upon  the  broad 
lines  that  separate  what  is  sound  from  what 
is  ridiculous  in  all  spheres  and  for  all  times. 
We  are  not  attracted  by  the  political  discus- 
sion in  the  tracts  with  which  he  pierced  the 
only  too  chinky  armour  of  the  Whigs,  or 
strove  to  bolster  up  a  decaying  government, 
and  preserve  them  from  the  ills  of  quarrels 
within  and  discontent  without ;  but  because 
lie  was  the  first  to  show  how  political  dis- 
putes conld  bo  conducted  after  a  literary 
fashion,  and  yet  not  lose  any  practical  force, 
or  be  affected  by  any  of  that  pedantic  spirit 
which,  up  to  his  time,  had  been  held  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  literary  politician. 
We  do  not  need  to  accept  his  allegorical 
picture  of  the  religious  attitude  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  the  Dissenter,  and  the  Church 
of  .England  man  as  just,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  marvellous  genius  of  the  '  Tale  of 
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a  Tub :'  what  holds  ns  and  commands  our 
admiration  is  the  ease  with  which  the  alle- 
gory succeeds  for  the  time  in  achieving  it* 
object,  be  that  what  it  may,  and  in  making 
all  but  its  own  stand  point  seem  ntlerly  ridic- 

But  although  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
there  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  position  which 
Swift  holds  in  our  literature,  and  the  peculiar 
qualities  that  entitle  him  to  it,  yet  his  is  a 
name  about  which  abundance  of  disputation 
is  likely  to  gather. hereafter,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past  Granted,  it  may  be  said,  that 
Swift  was  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the  literary 
spirit,  did  he  employ  that  spirit  well  )  Was 
it  not  made  the  tool  of  faction,  so  as  to  de- 
grade it?  Was  it  not  made  the  vehicle  of 
coarseness  so  intense  as  almost  to  disgust 
people  into  a  reaction  against  that  from 
which  ordinary  and  uneducated,  but  in  this 
case  better  judging,  taste  recoiled  f  Did  it 
not  cover  a  spirit  of  hj'pocrisy,  and  give  a 
permanence  by  literary  excellence  to  that 
which  does  not  really  have  existence  in  the 
human  breast  ?  Was  he  not  false  to  his 
own  heart,  false  to  his  political  ties,  false  to 
the  religion  he  possessed  ?  And  of  writings 
whose  subject-matter  is  so  composed,  can  any 
literary  excellence  allow  us  to  condone  tho 
evil  and  the  untruth  ?  Fart  of  the  assumption 
upon  which  this  accusation  is  made  wc  may 
admit  to  be  true,  but  we  must  do  even  this 
with  some  reservations.  It  is  true  that  the 
highest  literary  excellence  is  not  consistent 
with  the  expression  of  that  which  is  delibe- 
rately and  altogether  hypocritical  and  un- 
real. The  most  consummate  art  cannot 
master  or  mould  to  its  purposes  any  but  a 
frenzied  parti  zan  or  a  blind  disciple  if  it  re- 
fuses to  appeal  to  something  naturally  and 
truly,  however  deplorably  existing  in  the 
human  heart.  It  is  this  want  that  has  bro- 
ken the  force  oF  Bolingbroke's  writings,  and 
which,  but  for  the  genius  which  refused,  in 
spite  of  itself,  to  be  tethered  to  insincerity 
by  the  platitudes  of  Bolinghroke,  might  have 
broken  the  force  of  the  '  Essay  on  Man.' 
But  we  must  go  no  further  than  this.  In 
the  first  place  literary  excellence  docs  not 
accept  the  limitations  that  may  fitly  be 
placed  upon  us  in  our  social  responsibilities. 
If  what  it  expresses  he  true,  it  has  fulfilled 
all  we  can  demand  of  it.  We  may  regret 
that  it  expresses  feelings  that  would  he  bet- 
ter veiled,  or  we  may  regret  that  human  na- 
ture is  subject  to  such  feelings  at  all.  We 
may  stand  aghast  at  the  darkness  of 
the  prospect  that  it  opens  to  us ;  wc 
may  long  for  some  lighter  influence  to  make 
the  shade  less  deep;  bntwc  cannot  question 
its  truth  because  we  question  ite  expediency. 
Besides  this,  we  must  beware  of  the  stand- 
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point  from  which  we  judge  of  insincerity. 
Before  we  accuse  a  man  of  insincere  acqui- 
escence in  conventionality  or  custom,  we 
must  know  exactly  the  weight  which  that 
convention  and  his  acquiescence  bear  to  him. 
With  his  estimate  of  the  results  of  that  ac- 
quiescence we  may  disagree  ;  wemay  believe 
him  to  argue  wrongly,  and  we  may  pro- 
nounce his  conduct  to  be  socially  wrong, 
and  prodnctive  of  enormous  evil.  But  we  are 
not  therefore  justified  in  denying  him  the 
merit  of  sincerity,  or  at  least  in  laying  upon 
him  the  accusation  of  a  thorough  insincerity 
permeating  hia  whole-  life  and  distorting  his 
vision.  But  it  is  only  the  insincerity  that 
permeates  a  man's  whole  spirit  that  can 
affect  him  in  the  sphere  of  literature.  As  a 
member  of  society  a  man  may  have  no  right 
to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  conven- 
tionalities :  his  acquiescence,  if  insincere, 
niay  be  a  political  crime.  But  as"  an  author, 
all  we  have  to  ask  is  whether  his  acquies- 
cence lias  so  clouded  his  vision  as  to  leave 
him  without  the  power  of  discerning  wheth- 
er what  he  speaks  comes  from  his  own  heart 
or  no.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
relative  degree  of  moral  guilt  belonging  to 
social  and  literary  insincerity.  We  only  as- 
sert that  they  are  not  identical.  Voltaire 
showed  little  respect  for  any  conventionality 
which  did  not  command  his  acquiescence  ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  undercur- 
rent of  affectation  does  not  more  or  less  mar 
the  effect  of  everything  he  has  written. 
Dryden  veered  round  with  every  change  of 
the  political  compass,  and  yet  he  never  lost 
an  honest  grasp  on  what,  in  his  own  erratic 
fashion,  he  believed  for  the  moment  to  be 

But  besides  this  broad  distinction  which 
must  be  drawn  between  social  and  literary 
insincerity,  there  is  another  consideration  to 
he  met  before  we  can  pronounce  against  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  any  writer.  We  must, 
not  only  know  the  estimate  formed  by  him 
of  the  conventionalities  in  which  he  acqui- 
esced, and  the  degree  to  which  that  acqui- 
escence affected  his  judgment  of  truth 
generally,  but  we  mnst  also  carefully  weigh 
the  general  tenour  of  his  life.  We  must 
seek  for  any  connecting  links  that  may  give 
consistency  to  that  which  would  otherwise 
appear  ground  for  a  charge  of  apostasy. 
We  must  examine  the  evidence  for  such 
scandals  as  exist ;  we  must  not  be  blind  to 
palliations;  we  must  sift  such  facta  as  may 
alter  the  complexion  of  apparently  well-es- 
(ablished  charges.  Our  task  is  then  a  double 
one  :  we  have  to  examine  evidence,  and  we 
have  to  put  an  interpretation,  as  just  aa  we 
may,  upon  the  facts  which  that  evidence 
shall  establish. 


The  views  of  Swift's  life  are  various,  but 
may  be  summed  up  iit  not  many  words. 
Let  us  see  how,  when  classified,  they  con. 
trast  with  one  another.  Let  us  begin  with 
the.  most  repulsive  picture.  Swift,  it  is 
said,  was  bom  in  poverty,  and  educated  by 
an  uncle,  to  whom  his  only  return  was  in- 
gratitude and  abuse.  He  went  to  college 
only  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness  and  foul 
abuse  of  those  in  authority.  From  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degrei- 
with  difficulty,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  ow- 
ing to  rustication.  Thence  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  found  an  almost  menial  em- 
ployment in  the  household  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  in  whose  service  he  ate,  in  rage 
and  silence,  the  bread  .of  'a  beggar  or  a  ; 
lackey.'  Quarrelling  with  his  patron,  he  ' 
left  Moor  Park  for  Ireland,  to  take  orders :  ! 
but  finding  Temple's  assistance  necessary,  he 
wrote  a  servile  and  fawning  letter  of  repent- 
ancc,  which  procured  him  the  service  he 
wished  for.  Discontented  with  the  dnidg-  j 
ery  or  tho  tedium  of  a  remote  Irish  parish. 
he  returned  to  Moor  Park,  and  remained 
there  till  Temple's  death.  The  patronage  I 
he  had  received  from  him  he  returned  in 
words  of  flattery,  as  insincere  as  were  the 
offices  of  literary  back  which  he  had  before 
performed  for  him  ;  and  the  stifled  hate  and 
scorn  be  nourished  were  allowed  to  appear 
only  in  secret,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth. 
Disappointed  in  schemes  of  ambition  in 
England,  he  left  for  Ireland,  where  lie  set- ' 
tied  in  a  new  and  somewhat  more  lucrative 
charge.  To  amuse  his  leisure  he  invited  to 
reside  in  Ireland  a  young  woman  who  bad 
been,  like  himself,  a  dependant  on  Sir  Wil-  i 
liam  Temple's  bounty,  and  whose  heart  lie  j 
had  stolen,  while  he  had  the  opportunity,  at 
Moor  Park,  but  stolen  only  that  he  might 
keep  it  in  a  galling  and  exasperating  bond- 
age till  she  sank  to  the  grave.  He  returned 
only  to  become  a  political  renegade  and  the 
tool  of  those  whose  patronage,  or  promises 
of  patronage,  had  attracted  his  ambition,  or 
whose  friendship  flattered  his  toadying  pro. 
penalties.  While  their  triumph  lasted,  he 
bullied  and  browbeat  and  toadied  :  when  it 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  be  retired  t-> 
Ireland,  *  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,' 
a  pitiable  object  of  baffled  greed  and  ambi- 
tion, requiting  mankind  for  their  neglect  of 
his  claims  by  hounding  on  rebellion  and  by 
outraging  decency — an  apostate  to  religion, 
to  morality,  to  his  country,  to  his  friends. 
Before  his  life  came  to  an  end  the  dark- 
ness closed  in  on  an  intellect  which  bad 
been  a  prey  to  unsated  anger,  passion,  and 
disappointment,  and  his  death  was  a  fitting 
moral  for  such  a  tale. 

Vulgar  deception  and   hypocrisy,   com- 
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monplacc  scepticism,  political  apostasy  of  the 
kind  which  the  weakest  and  most  slavish  of 
the  tools  of  Harley  or  of  Walpole  might 
have  practised,  are. thus  charged  upon  Swift. 
This,  in  some  places  word  for  word,  is  the 
glib  verdict  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  It 
is  confirmed  by  some  phrases  of  careless 
rhetoric  in  which  Macau  lay  indulges  in  tiis 
essay  on  Temple. .  At  the  very  outset  we 
may  say  that  some  of  these  charges  had  no 
assignable  basis  whatever,  while  the  falsity 
of  most  of  the  remainder  has  now  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Forster.  Misfor- 
tune, doubtless,  was  prepared  for  Swift  be- 
fore bis  birth  ;  bis  father  had  died  seven 
months  before.  The  widow  was  left  with 
two  children ;  but  in  spite  of  wealthy  and 
influential  connections  on  both  sides,  Jona- 
than and  Abigail  Swift  had  not  been  able  to 
make  provision  daring  their  brief  married 
life  for  the  future.  The  churlish  charity  of 
his  uncle  Godwin,  which  grudged  what,  no 
doubt,  be  found  it  impossible  with  decency 
to  withhold  from  his  brother's  widow,  was 
certainly  resented  by  Swift ;  but  what  was 
given  him  kindly  from  the  lesser  resources  of 
another  uncle  he  repaid  by  abundant  grati- 
tude. The  story  of  his  college  career  is 
nonsense  ;  that  of  his  service  with  Temple, 
and  its  terms,  exaggeration  run  mad.  On 
Temple's  death  be  expresses  himself  in  the 
conventional  terms  of  a  decent  sorrow  ;  he 
performs  dutifully  the  thankless  task  of  edit- 
ing the  works  of  his  patron,  which  no  ODe 
would  read,  or,  at  least,  whose  readers  would 
not  buy  them.  But  in  the  freedom  of  pri- 
vate correspondence  be  does  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  Temple  was  not  a  little  prosy  and 
pompons,  and  that  at  times  he  had  had  bard 
work  to  bear  with  his  humours.  He  had 
known  and  taugbt  Esther  Johnson  when  an 
infant;  she  had  learned  to  admire,  and  had 
gwwn  up  to  love  him ;  and  what  their  rela- 
tion implied  she,  open-eyed,  accepted. 
For  bis  political  career  we  shall  put  forward 
an  entirely  different  explanation,  and  one 
for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  impute  to 
him  any  ignoble  or  selfish  motive.  His  mis- 
anthropy, modified  and  tested  in  the  light 
of  well-established  facts,  will  be  found  to 
wear  an  entirely  different  complexion.  But 
the_  Edinburgh  reviewer  not  only  rests  his 
estimate  upon  what  is  false  and  exaggerated  ; 
he  never  soems  to  have  paused  to  ask  him- 
self if  what  he  assumed  was  even  likely  or 
probable  in  itself — never  to  have  allowed 
his  imagination  to  draw  a  picture  of  Swift 
as  he  was,  or  even  as  be  might  have  been. 

The  picture  Johnson  gives  us,  although  it 
is  drawn  with  little  sympathy,  is  yet  far  dif- 
ferent from  this.  He  sees  nothing  very 
blaruable  in  his  conduct,  either  as  a  politi 
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cal  partisan  or  as  a  clergyman.  It  is  only 
in  the  slighter  points  that  he  seems  to  bear 
heavily  on  him.  His  criticism  shows  not 
the  rancour  of  one  determined  to  see  noth- 
ing good,  but  the  impatience  of  one  who 
sees  flaws  with  which  be  has,  or  fancies  he 
has,  no  sympathy.  Swift's  parsimony  in 
money  matters,  his  uncouthness  or  brusque- 
ness  of  manner,  his  whims  and  fancies,  his 
rather  ostentations  display  of  that  arrogance 
to  the  great  which  may  easily  cover  a  not 
very  dignified  self-gratulation  on  their 
intercourse — these  are  the  foibles  rather 
than  the  vices  for  which  Johnson  h&3  least 
patience.  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  felt  in  him- 
self something  akin  to  them,  and  in  the  very 
nervousness  of  his  determination  to  avoid 
them,  viewed  them  with  the  greater  dislikt* 

The  very  resemblance  which,  as  Scott  re- 
marks, Johnson  bore  to  Swift  in  '  morbid 
temperament,  political  opinions,  and  habits  of 
domination  in  society,'  might  help  to  stim- 
ulate bis  impatience  with  foibles  so  akin 
to  bis  own.  But  Johnson  does  not  appear 
to  stoop  to  the  vulgarity  of  making  the  tales 
of  slander  appear  the  history  of  a  life,  or  for- 
get tbe  awe  due  to  misfortune  by  gibing  at 
the  tortures  of  genius. 

Another  view  is  that  which  wo  find  with- 
in bounds  hi  Thackeray,  and  exaggerated  in 
M.  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 
With  tbe  former  it  occurs  in  an  estimate  of 
Swift  as  a  man  ;  and  perhaps  in  a  sketch 
professing  only  to  eaten  the  salient  points 
of  character,  for  presentation  to  tbe  audi- 
ence at  a  lecture,  it  is  as  true  as  any  other. 
With  M.  Taine  it  becomes  the  basis  of  a 
literary  criticism,  the  soundness  of  which  it 
irretrievably  perverts.  In  the  picturesque 
but  lurid  glare  that  he  throws  round  Swift, 
M.  Taine  reads  all  his  works,  which  wear  to 
him  the  aspect,  not  of  specimens  of  consum- 
mate literary  art,  as  we  have  been  wont  to 
regard  them,  but  of  the  careless  and  disjoint- 
ed utterances  of  a  sort  of  devil -inspired 
misanthropy.  It  is  strange  that  tbe  quick 
tact  of  a  Frenchman  did  not  save  M.  Taine 


*  Johnson  bears  heavily  on  Swift  'in  little 
things.  The  story  of  a  oollege  career,  in  many 
respects  so  liko  his  own,  he  exaggerates.  He 
sees  the  evident  motive  of  Swift  in  lodging  In 
the  commonest  Inns  that  of  '  surveying  human 
life  through  all  its  varieties;'  but  he  cannot 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  hazarding  the 

Suess  that  it  may  hive  been  from  '  a  passion 
eep  fixed  in  his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling.' 
He  omits  to  record  the  common  story  of  Swift's 
education  to  parsimony.  He  records  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  brought  against  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Books,'  as  borrowed  from  a  volume  of  (."outlay's, 
whose  title  he  quotes  quite  inaccurately,  and  of 
whose  contents  Mr.  Forster's  knowledge  of  the 
original  enables  him  to  show  that  he  (Johnson) 
was  entirely  ignorant. 
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from  the  ludicrous  disproportion  of  the 
opening  words  of  his  sketch  to  the  super- 
structure he  raises  upon  them.  Be  describes 
the  common,  but — as  Mr.  Forster  shows — 
mistaken  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Swift  took  bis  degree.  The  degree 
was  taken  tperiali  gratia;  and  this  Swift 
himself  interprets,  perhaps  partly  as  a  joke, 
partly  with  the  common  affectation  of  youth- 
ful idleness,  to  mean  that  which  in  Oxford 
phrase  would  be, '  He  only  just  got  through.' 
Bat  at  its  worst,  granting  that  Swift  hardly 
felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  studies  in 
vogue  at  Trinity  College,  and  did  not  bear 
in  his  college  career  the  character  of  a  very 
exemplary  student,  it  seems  u  circumstance 
hardly  capable  of  preparing  ns  for  a  crash 
of  stage  thunder  like  this  : — 

'  This  was  his  first  humiliation  and  his  first 
rebellion.  His  whole  life  was  like  this  mo- 
ment, overwhelmed  and  made  wretched  by  sor- 
rows and  hatred.  To  what  excess  they  rose, 
his  portrait  and  his  history  can  show.  He 
had  an  exaggerated  and  terrible  pride,  and 
made  the  haughtiness  of  the  most  powerful 
ministers  and  jnoBt  mighty  lords  bend  be- 
neath his  arrogance.' 

All  this  may  be  true,  we  are  tempted  to 
reply ;  but  before  assenting  to  it  we  should 
like  to  hear  something  worse  than  the  story 
of  a  hoy  of  eighteen  rinding  himself  trou- 
bled by  a  little  irksome  labour  in  taking  his 
degree,  even  if  the  story  itself  had  any  good 
foundation.  Whatever  the  gpecialt*  gratis 
involved,  it  did  not  prevent  Temple  at  a 
later  day  from  recommending  Swift  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  which  was  granted. 
Indeed,  both  the  story  and  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it  illustrate  admirably  the 
fashion  after  which  most  of  those  who  have 
written  abont  Swift  have  chosen  to  deal  with 
him.  Assertions  have  seldom  been  tested, 
and  little  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the 
inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  them. 
These  writers  have  pictured  to  themselves  a 
man  whose  whole  nature  was  a  compound 
of  gloom  and  rage  and  distempered  passion  ; 
at  war  with  human  nature,  trampling  on  all 
that  others  revere,  and  making  a  boast  of 
doing  so  ;  and  what  they  have  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  picture  they  have  readily 
slurred  oyer.  Let  ns  take  one  or  two  instan- 
ces of  this.  We  might  imagine  that  few 
could  read  the  Journal  to  Stella  without  feel- 
ing that  here  at  least  the  misanthrope  can 
smile,  the  gloom  break,  and  the  universal 
rage  be  for  a  time  at  least  lulled  to  rest. 
But  hear  M.  Taine.  '  Swift  in  bis  gaiety  is 
always  tragical ;  nothing  unbends  him  ;  even 
when  he  serves,  he  pains  you.  In  his  Jour- 
nal to  Stella  there  is  a  sort  of  imperious  ans- 
terity  ;  his  "omplimente  arc  those  of  a  mas- 


ter to  a  child.'  M.  Taine,  we  fancy,  is  the 
first  who  has  felt  them  so.  Again,  in  the 
'  Modest  Proposal  for  preventing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  Ireland  from  becoming 
a  burden  on  their  parents  and  their  country, 
and  for  making  them  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lie,*  in  which  Swift  with  mock  solemnity  ad- 
vocates the  eating  of  tbem,  we  should  have 
thought  that  only  the  lighter  side  of  his  hu- 
mour was  shown.  The  paper  is  not  per- 
haps quite  in  the  present  taste  ;  its  illustra- 
tions are  free,  and  its  language  is  not  always 
that  of  tho  drawing-room  of  to-day.  We 
might  imagine  some  very  weak  and  prosaic 
mother  finding  the  recipe  very,  very  wiok- 
ed,  and  thinking  the  dean  a  sad,  sarcastic, 
dangerous  writer,  and  one  who  should  cer- 
tainly never  be  made  a  bishop.  But  that  a 
critic  of  M.  Taine's  acuteness  should  gravely 
argue  that  it  gives  evidence  of  a  deep-rooted 
melancholy  ;  should  call  it '  the  last  effort 
of  his  despair  and  his  genius  ;'  should  find 
in  it  *  a  cry  of  anguish '  deeper  than  any  in 
literature,  appears  hardly  credible.  The  self- 
conscious  strut  of  a  mock  solemnity  is  never 
for  a  moment  absent.  The  outside  gravity 
of  tone  is  only  preserved  enough  to  keep  titc 
humour ;  it  is  never  for  a  moment  allowed 
to  become  real.  In  others  of  Swift's  treat- 
ises we  see  the  ever-recurring  gleam  of  a  real 
and  not  merely  an  assumed  nate  and  anger ; 
we  have  glimpses  of  a  gloom  and  melan- 
choly so  far-reaching  that  they  strike  home ; 
but  this  one,  chosen  by  M.  Taine  to  illus- 
trate his  theory  of  Swift  as  a  despairing 
misanthrope,  appears  to  ns  of  all  the  most 
free  from  these  darker  traits.  The  language, 
which  studiously  reproduces  the  pained  but 
comic  earnestness  of  a  butcher  or  ham-curer 
recommending  his  wares,  is  the  very  essence 
of  humour.  The  joke  may  be  ill-chosen,  and 
the  miseries  of  the  Irish  were  no  very  fitting 
subject  for  their  idol's  laughter;  huts  joke  it 
certainly  was,  and  we  can  most  easily  account 
for  it  as  a  laugh  for  once  at  the  expense  of 
the  Irish,  whose  lavish  worship  Swift  never 
accepted  with  more  than  half-jocular  scorn. 
That  there  are  vast  depths  of  melancholy  in 
Swift's  character  and  in  his  literary  genius, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny.  That  the 
picture  of  human  nature  which  he  himself 
sees,  and  to  which  he  opens  our  eyes,  is  often 
one  of  awful  gloom ;  that  there  are  parts 
of  his  history  which  can  only  be  explained 
through  some  terrible  mystery,  and  that  that 
mystery  affected  his  genius,  we  readily 
agree.  But  there  are  few  days  so  black  that 
they  show  no  rifts  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
blue  beyond  is  softer  than  the  clouds,  and 
yet  more  enduring  and  more  real  than  tbey. 
In  Swift's  horizon  the  clouds  were  thick  and 
dense,  but  they  were  often  opened  to  a  very 
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clear  and  very  tender  light.  The  picture  given 
ra  by  M.  Tnine  is  a  very  powerful  one.  He 
draws  in  vigorous  touches  a  whole  chamber 
of  the  human  mind  which  Swift,  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  else,  explored.  But 
when  he  bids  us  believe  that  Swift  dwelt 
for  ever  in  that  chamber  himself,  we  roust 
refuse  hini  our  belief.  The  human  brain  is 
not  strong  enough,  the  human  heart  is  not 
tough  enough  to  breathe  that  atmosphere 
without  rest  and  without  change.  To  ask 
as  to  believe  that  Swift's  character  was 
summed  up  in  those  few  lurid  strokes,  is  to 
bid  ns  accept  a  figment  of  imagination  for  a 
reality,  an  abstract  of  one  aide  of  human 
nature  for  a  real  man  ;  it  is  to  call  npon  us 
to  acquiesce  in  an  account  to  which  neither 
the  facts  of  Swift's  life  nor  the  characteristics 
of  his  writings  give  credibility. 

In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Forster  does  not  give, 
as  indeed  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should, 
a  general  estimate  of  Swift's  character.  But 
he  lets  ns  see  quite  enough  of  his  method  of 
testing  facts,  and  of  his  manner  of  drawing 
inferences  from  them,  to  indicate  in  what 
direction  his  estimate  will  lis.  '  The  graver 
time '  in  Swift's  life,  as  Mr.  Forster  well  calls 
it,  hardly  falls  at  all  within  the  period  dealt 
with  in  this  volume.  The  volume  ends 
with  the  beginning  of  1711,  when  Swift 
was  still  rising  in  the  political  world,  when 
he  was  the  chosen  confidant  of  the  ministry, 
and  all  bat  a  cabinet  minister  without  office. 
It  leaves  to  be  still  dealt  with  the  fall  of  the 
ministry  to  which  he  had  linked  his  for- 
tunes, and  the  disappointment  of  his  own 
hopes.  There  is  still  the  long  exile — for 
such  he  held  it — in  Ireland,  and  the  -dark 
story  of  his  love  and  its  ending.  We  have 
still  to  see  him  the  idol  of  the  nation  that 
was  hia  only  by  accident  of  birth,  and  whose' 
defence  he  assumed  by  little  more  than  the 
accident  of  opportunity.  The  pay  for  that 
defence  was  an  unquestioning  worship  which 
hardly  any  other  nation  could  have  render- 
ed, and  which  grew  no  colder  by  the  insult- 
ing scorn  with  which  it  was  received.  Mr. 
Forster  has  not  yet  had  to  review  the  work 
of  greatest  range  that  perhaps  Swift  ever 
wrote,  in  which  his  satire  was  no  longer 
against  a  certain  literary  clique,  or  against 
certain  religions  vagaries,  but  against  human 
nature  itself.  The  Travels  of  Gulliver  were 
not  published  till  fifteen  years  after  the  date 
at  which  Mr.  Forster  leaves  us.  The  most 
distinctive  parts  of  Swift's  life,  therefore,  in 
each  direction — the  cloud  that  deepens  round 
the  story  of  Stella  near  her  death,  the  pe- 
riod of  his  most  concentrated  and  sustained 
political  effort,  and  the  publication  of  the 
book  in  which  he  has  penetrated  most  deep- 
ly into  the  dark  places  of  the  human  mind — 
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are  left  untouched.  But"thc  groundwork  for 
that  graver  time  is  here  laid.  The  circum- 
stances of  Swift's  early  life  are  investigated, 
and  the  exaggerations  and  mistakes  that 
have  prevailed  regarding  it  are  dispelled. 
We  see  him,  not  as  he  might  have  been  had 
he  fulfilled  .the  Inrid  imagination  of  some 
of  hia  biographers,  but  as  he  actually  was. 
And  though  Mr.  Forster  has  here  given  ns 
no  comprehensive  summary  of  his  judg- 
ment on  Swift,  yet  we  have  enough  to  ena- 
ble ns  to  conjecture  more.  That  Swift  had 
neither  an  unkindly  nature  nor  an  unkindly 
introduction  to  the  wider  spheres  of  life,  he 
is  at  some  pains  to  show.  He  is  the  first  to 
give  prominence  to  the  character  of  Swift's 
mother,  and  to  show  that  in  her  there  was 
no  exception  to  the  common  rule  that  the 
mothers  of  great  men  are  often  women  of 
marked  ability  and  force.  He  describes 
Swift's  life  with  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
shows  that  neither  his  continuance  there 
argued  so  much  servility,  nor  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  post  so  much  angry  discontent 
and  repining,  as  has  often  been  supposed. 
He  shows  how  he  refrained  from  entering  the 
Church  till  certain  scruples  were  removed,  and 
upholds  his  sincerity  to  her  cause  after  he  had 
entered  heT  service.  He  shows  how  hia  first 
step  into  the  arena  of  political  controversy 
did  not  commit  him  to  such  personal  attach: 
ment  to  and  admiration  of  the  Whig  leaders 
as  might  make  his  subsequent  desertion  of 
them  involve  the  deep  political  apostasy 
which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him. 
He  shows  how  his  change  of  sides  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  wave  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
prolonging  the  war,  as  the  Whigs  weru  do. 
ing ;  and  that  when  the  change  was  made, 
the  less  purely  national  interests  that  guided 
him  were  those  that  belonged  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  he  served  rather  than  such  as 
were  selfishly  his  own.  Ho  shows  that  the 
friendship  for  Harley  and  St  John  which  he 
cultivated  was  neither  prompted  entirely  by 
the  gratification  given  to  his  pride  and  vani- 
ty, nor  wanting  altogether  in  an  object  wor- 
thy his  pursuit  from  motives  of  higher  sym- 
pathy. Ho  shows  how  slowly,  and  as  it 
were  rather  by  the  exigency  of  party  than 
from  any  wish  of  the  men  themselves,  the 
friendship  between  Swift  and  Addison  was 
drawn  asunder.  He  touches,  too,  upon  the 
early  phase  of  Swift's  connection  with  Esther 
Johnson.  He  has  shown  ns  already  how 
Swift  was  not  unlike  other  young  men  in 
that  boyish  attachment  that  means  nothing 
but  shows  no  unkindly  heart.  His  mother's 
fears  of  an  unwise  marriage  were  apparently 
aroused,  bnt  Swift's  sound  sense  put  an  end 
to  all  such  apprehensions.  A  more  serious 
attachment  was  made  the  occasion  of  much 
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impassioned  language  ;  but  it,  too,  diod  out, 
whether  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
or  by  '  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affec- 
tion, because  by  this  time  that  attachment 
for  Esther  Johnson,  whom  he  had  first  known 
and  taught  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  in 
Sir  William  Temple's  house,  was  formed.  It 
was  an  attachment  which  lasted  till  his 
death.  From  about  his  thirtieth  year  Stella 
was  Swift's  type  of  all  women.  Of  the 
darker  clouds  that  passed  over  the  story  at  a 
later  day,  Mr.  Forster  has  now  nothing  to  say. 
But  he  docs  give  us  so  far  his  view  of  that 
connection,  and  in  doing  bo,  to  a  certain 
degree,  is  forced  to  anticipate.  To  the  be- 
lief that  there  never  was,  according  to  the 
much-disputed  story,  any  marriage,  Mr. 
Fo rater  distinctly  states  that  he  adheres; 
but  as  his  narrative  has  not  reached  the  year 
to  which  tradition  fixes  the  marriage,  if  it 
took  place,  he  is  not  called  upon  as  yet  to 
give  us  all  the  evidence  for  such  a  belief. 
But  with  regard  to  the  whole  relation  be- 
tween Swift  and  Stella  Mr.  Forster  is  very 
clear. 

'  The  limits  as  to  their  intercourse  expressed 
by  him,  if  not  before  known  to  her,  she  had 
now  (when  her  residence  in  Ireland  began)  been 
made  aware  of,  and  it  is  not  open  to  us  to 
question  that  she  accepted  it  with  its  plainly 
implied  conditions  of  Affection,  not  Desire. 
The  words,  'in  all  other  eyes  but  mine,' have 
a  touching  significance.  In  all  other  eyes  but 
his  time  would  take  from  her  lustre  ;  her 
charms  would  fade;  bnt  to  him,  through 
womanhood  asin  girlhood,  she  would  continue 
the  same.  For  what  she  was  surrendering, 
then,  sbe  knew  the  equivalent;  and  this,  al- 
most wholly  overlooked  in  other  biographies, 
will  be  found  in  the  present  to  till  a  large 
place.  Her  story  has  indeed  been  always  told 
with  too  much  indignation  and  pity.  Not 
with  what  depresses  or  degrades,  but  rather 
with  what  consoles  and  exalte^  we  may  asso- 
ciate such  a  life.  This  young  friendless 
girl,  of  mean  birth  and  small  fortune,  chose 
to  play  no  common  port  in  the  world;  and  it 
was  not  a  sorrowful  destiny,  either  for  her  life 
or  her  memory,  to  be  the  Star  to  such  a  man 
as  Swift,  the  Stella  to  even  such  an  AstropheL' 

Upon  such  a  theory  as  this,  little  remains 
of  that  charge  of  being '  the  destroyer  of  the 
women  that  loved  -him,'  which  has  been  so 
often  and  so  lightly  brought  against  Swift 

Thus,  although  Mr.  Forster  has  not  yet 
had  to  deal  with  those  parts  of  Swift's  life 
which  have  been  the  chief  stumbling-blocks 
to  his  biographers,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the 
character  of  his  verdict  on  these  will  bo. 
They  may  well  be  etript  of  much  exaggera- 
tion, and  from  what  remains  inferences  by  no 
means  fatal  to  Swift's  honour  and  honesty 
may  be  drawn.  For  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  of  Swift's  life,  Mr.  Forster' a  guidance 
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in  the  early  stages  may  at  least  serve  to  set 
us  on  the  right  road. 

The  first  question  that  arises  about  Swift 
is  one  to  which  much  importance  has  been 
attached,  viz.,  how  far  be  adhered  to  the  re- 
ligious opinions  professed  by  him  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  Bngland.  On  the 
one  hand  it  has  been  asserted  that  his 
whole  life  was  one  unbroken  hypocrisy  ; 
that  he  was,  as  Thackeray  puts  it,  strangled 
In  bis  bands  and  poisoned  by  his  cassock, 
which  was  to  him  a  sort  of  Nessus-ebirt. 
On  the  other  liand  much  has  been  said  to 
show  that  Swift  reverently  held  the  dogmas 
which  he  professed,  and  having  entered  the 
Church,  after  carefully  overlooking  his  posi- 
tion, devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  creed.  It  requires  no  deep  search  into 
Swift's  writings  to  discover  both  themes  and 
treatment  likely  to  shock  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  most  of  mankind.  But,  on  the'  oth- 
er hand,  he  has  in  more  than  one  treatise 
brought  the  whole  weight  of  his  sarcasm  to 
bear  upon  the  profession  of  scepticism  and 
atheism ;  and  for  those  who  ventured  to 
dissent  from  the  discipline  or  doctrine  of  his 
own  , Church,  he  professed  a  genuine  hatred, 
and  forcibly  attacked  the  weak  points  in 
their  position,  lie  wrote  a  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  religion,  of  which  it  was 
said  that  the  author  was  a  man  acquainted 
with  the  world,  who  would  go  to  heaven 
with  a  very  good  grace.  But  in  truth  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  reasonable  to  ask 
whether  Swift  deserves  or  would  have  re- 
garded either  the  praise  of  common  ortho- 
doxy or  the  blame  of  vulgar  scepticism. 
'  Swift's,'  says  Thackeray,  '  was  a  re»erent, 
was  a  pious  spirit,  because  Swift  could  love 
and  pray,'  and,  we  might  add,  could  think. 
Thus  far  we  may  know  of  his  relation  to  re- 
ligion in  its  simplest  form.  But  who  shall 
decide  what  was  the  binding  force  on  Swift's 
conscience  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Church,  held,  as  he  saw  them  held,  by  the 
bulk  of  the  clergy  of  his  day  I  The  Church 
was  to  him,  as  to  his  contemporaries,  far 
more  of  a  political  corporation  than  of  a  re- 
ligions body.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of 
a  century  of  political  attitudinizing,  such  the 
outcome  of  the  alliance  struck  first  between 
James  I.  and  the  High  Church  party.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  or  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  such  an  establishment :  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  the  character  it  bore, 
and  the  way  in  which  that  character  loosen- 
ed its  hold  on  the  consciences  of  thinking 
men.  Swift  attacked  the  Dissenters,  but 
rather  because  of  what  he  saw  in  them  that 
outraged  decorum  or  common  sense  than  be- 
cause he  was  speculatively  opposed  to  their 
tenets.    In  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  he  is  not 
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concerned  to  consider  the  grounds  of  Jack's 
action :  lie  errs,  as  Peter  errs,  in  not  hold- 
ing to  the  golden  mean  that  Martin  choose*, 
a  mean  so  consonant  with  common  sense,  so 
politically  convenient  '  The  want  of  a  be- 
lief is  a  defect  which  ought  to  be  concealed,' 
he  plainly  says, '  when  it  cannot  be  over- 
come.' He  defends  the  Christian  religion, 
but  it  is  from  a  contempt  for  the  vulgar  and 
blatant  forms  of  popular  infidelity,  in  all  its 
utter  vanity  and  misconception,  rather  than 
from  a  sincere  feeling  for  the  doctrine  he 
defends.  It  was  the  wretched  weakness,  the 
inflated  conceit,  the  inherent  cowardice  that 
this  infidelity  covered,  which  stung  his  sar- 
casm. It  is  only  a  varied  form  of  conven- 
tional  religious  hypocrisy,  and  for  both  Swift 
feels  a  consuming  hatred.  In  the  True  and 
Faithful  Narrative,*  the  lady  who  in  her 
consternation  sends  for  the  prophet  Wbis- 
tun,  although  she  had  before  '  been  addicted 
to  ali  the  speculative  doubts  of  the  most 
able  philosophers,'  is  described  in  the  lines 
just  preceding  those  where  we  have  the  lady 
who,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  the  insti- 
tution of  prayers  in  her  household,  puts  it 
off  till  the  next  day,  'reasoning  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  take  off  the  ser- 
vants from  their  business  (which  this  practice 
must  infallibly  occasion  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day)  when  the  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance' Swift's  religion,  in  truth,  stood  above 
and  outside  of  the  doctrines  which  contain- 
ed the  not  very  sincere  creed  common  in  his 
day.  The  degree  of  blame  which  attaches 
to  acquiescence  in  these  forme,  it  most  be 
for  each  to  determine  ;  to  us  it  does  not,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  seem  very  great.  Re- 
ligious hypocrisy  he  saw  through  and  scorn- 
ed, and  the  trammels  of  religious  narrowness 
never  greatly  galled  him.  But  the  main 
force  of  his  attack  is  directed  against  what 
he  found  common  in  his  day,  political  in- 
trigue which  took  the  form  of  religious  dis- 
sent— and  shallow  vanity  which  took  the 
form  of  free-thinking.  Vet  though  a  mind 
like  Swift's  might  stand  above  doctrinal  forms 
of  religion,  there  arc  times  when  the  dark- 
ness gathers  round,  and  perforce  even  minds 
like  his  seek  refuge  in  tho  kindly  ways  that 
bring  consolation  to  their  fellow-men.  Swift 
never  neglected  religious  exercise,  but  as  far 
as  possible  he  resorted  to  it  by  stealth.  Partly 
perhaps  he  dreaded  the  growth  of  conven- 
tional hypocrisy  ;  partly  he  felt  that  his  re- 
ligion was  only  outwardly  that  of  the  bulk 
of  his  fellow-worshippers.  And  yet  he 
craved  for  sympathy.     In  his  later  years, 
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* 'A  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  what  passed 
in  London  during  the  general  consternation  of 
■11  ranks  and  degrees  of  mankind,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  hut,'  Ac. 
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foreseeing  the  approach  of  madness,  he  used 
to  pray  to  be  taken  from  the  evil  which  he 
saw  must  come.  Who  shall  presume  to 
gauge  what  religious  feeling  underlay  the  un- 
utterable sadness  of  that  despairing,  lonely 
prayer  ?  ' 

From  Swift's  religion  wc  pass  to  the 
question  of  his  political  career.  Here  too 
he  has  been  accused  of  inconsistency  that 
Amounted  to  absolute  breach  of  faith.  Af- 
ter adhering  to  the  Whig  party  he  basely 
deserted  them,  and,  a  political  turncoat, 
sought  the  patronage  of  the  Tories,  which 
be  was  prepared  to  pay  for  with  writings 
whose  bitterness  evinced  the  genuine  ran- 
cour of  a  renegade.  Now  it  would  be  rash 
to  assert  that  Swift's  political  career  is  in 
any  way  very  creditable.  Were  the  conduct 
of  public  men  regulated  on  the  principles 
which  he  followed,  the  result  would  be  of 
the  kind  for  abundant  illustration  of  which 
we  would  not  have  to  go  beyond  his  own 
age.  But  before  we  pass  a  sweeping  denun- 
ciation, we  must  look  at  all  the  circumstan- 
ces. What  were  the  ties  of  party,  to  which 
he  was  expected  to  show  such  allegiance,  to 
a  man  like  Swift)  How  far  did  they  com- 
prise his  views  of  politics  1  No  more  than 
the  doctrines  upheld  by  the  bench  of  bishops 
comprised  his  religious  views.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  his  political  career  nothing  is 
so  often  repeated  as  his  hatred  of  the  curse 
of  party.  Grave  expostulation,  indignant 
invective,  contemptuous  sarcasm,  are  all 
poured  out  against  it  He  feels  that  it  has 
disjointed  the  age,  that  it  breaks  the  ties  of 
friendship,  and  makes  men  blind  to  justice 
or  to  common  sense.  But  a  man  cannot  al- 
ways choose  the  tools  with  which  he  has  to 
work,  and  few  are  high-minded  or  scrupulous 
enough  to  abstain  from  tho  fray  because  Its  in- 
struments are  not  those  ho  would  himself 
most  reverence  or  admire.  Swift  had  to 
serve  as  a  partisan  or  stand  aloof  altogether. 
He  chose  the  former,  and  in  this,  as  in  all 
else,  he  followed  no  half  measures.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  not  to  throw  that  intensity 
which  Mr.  Forster  justly  considers  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  satire,  into  all 
that  he  did.  In  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  we 
don't  measure  the  weight  of  our  blows,  we 
don't  distinguish  greatly  upon  whom  they 
fall.  Tho  struggle  may  bring  out  the 
worst  part  of  our  nature,  but  for'  that 
it  is  not  our  nature,  that  is  most  to  blame. 
In  judging  of  Swift's  political  career,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  careful  to  estimate  the 
degree  to  which  he  sincerely  felt  tho  wrong 
done  to  Ireland  when  ho  wrote  the '  Dra- 
pier's  Letters ;'  we  are  not  anxious  to  assign 
his  change  from  Somers  and  Halifax  to  Har- 
ley  and  St.  John  to  purely  patriotic  motives. 
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It  is  enough  if  we  can  prove  that  he  found, 
or  imagined  he  found,  some  basis  for  the 
bitterness  of  his  invective;  that  he  never 
pursued  a  personal  attack  merely  for  itself 
rather  than  for  the  question  that  hinged 
upon  it ;  and  that  if  bis  motives  for  change 
were  not  altogether  those  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed patriotism,  they  were  yet  far  removed 
from  the  ignoble  selfishness  of  the  servile 
renegade. 

Let  us  look  to  a  few  of  his  political  utter- 
ances. The  first  was  that  on  the  Dissensions  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  which  was  undoubtedly 
written,  and  was  just  as  undoubtedly  ac- 
cepted, as  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  attacked  by  the 
rancour  of  the  Tory  faction.  So  much  we 
may  admit.  But  it  is  further  asserted  that 
in  it  Swift  lavished  upon  these  Whigleaders 
the  most  flattering  comparisons,  and  wrote 
of  them  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the 
most  respectable  names  of  antiquity.  This 
present  flattery,  as  well  as  his  subsequent 
attacks,  were  prompted  merely  by  a  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  sudden  transposition  is 
held  effectually  to  dispose  of  his  claims  to 
political  integrity.  Wo  are  concerned  now 
only  with  the  first  part  of  the  accusation,  that 
which  relates  to  the  tract  itself.  Did  it 
involve  the  direct  flattery  that  is  implied,  or 
waa  Swift's  object  in  that-  flattery  one  of 
personal  aggrandizement 1 

For  ourselves,  we  can  find  in  the  tract  little 
beyond  a  calm  but  indignant  protest  against 
the  excess  of  party  spirit.  The  warning 
that  is  drawn  from  the  political  life  of  Ath- 
ens and  Rome  is  one  which  has  its  lesson 
for  Whig  as  well  as  for  Tory,  It  has  no  spe- 
cial Whiggishness  of  tone.  That  which  the 
writer  appears  to  dislike  most  is  what  be 
calls  the  dominatio  plebit.  Undoubtedly 
the  lesson  bore  most  heavily  at  that  moment 
upon  the  tactics  of  the  Tory  majority  ;  but 
there  is  no  special  attack  upon  their  princi- 
ples, only  upon  their  present  factious  prose, 
cutions.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  personal 
identification  of  the  names  drawn  from  an- 
tiquity with  the  prominent  leaders  whose 
purpose  it  served,  Mr.  Forster  says  most 
conclusively : — 

'  The  charges  which  have  been  based  upon 
it,  of  having  afterwards  turned  against  the 
men  whom  it  had  compared  and  identified 
with  such  faultless  heroes  as  Aristeides,  The- 
mistokles,  Pericles,  and  Phocion,  are  simply 
not  true.  It  has  no  such  strained  compari- 
sons, for  its  applications  are  in  no  respect 
fiersonal.  With  perfect  truth  Swift  says  in 
t :  "I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  forcep 
an  example  or  put  it  in  any  other  light  than 
it  appeared  to  me  long  before  I  had  thought  of 
producing  it."  ' 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  number  of 
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names  is  not  even  identical  with  that  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  and  Swift's  accusers  have 
been  sorely  put  to  it  to  distribute  six  names 
over  four  persons.  Nor  is  the  description 
itself  entirely  flattering.  Themistocles,  who 
is  taken  to  represent  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  had 
'  somewhat  or  haughtiness  in  his  temper  and 
behaviour,'  Pericles,  the  representative  of 
Halifax,  was  accused  of  '  misapplying  the 
public  revenues  to   his  own  private   use.* 

'His  accounts  were   confused, 

and  merely  to  divert  that  difficulty  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  he  was  forced  to  engage 
his  country  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.'  The 
exact  identification  must  have  been  embar- 
rassing both  to  the  nattered  and  the  flatter- 
er. Add  to  this  that  any  set  comparison  is 
only  introduced  apparently  as  an  after- 
thought in  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  Ath- 
ens ;  that  in  what  is  said  of  Rome  there  is 
not  one  word  of  personal  reference  at  all ; 
and  the  meaning  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  fix  upon  this  tract  appears  to 
have  amazingly  little  foundation  except  in 
the  imagination  of  Swift's  accusers.  * 

Let  us  take  another  tract,  perhaps  even 
more  characteristic,  and  written  when  Swift's 
position  was  entirely  changed.     It  was  not 

fublished  till  after  occasion  had  gone  by, 
ut  it  can  stilt  serve  to  show  how  far  there 
was  an  identity  of  political  feeling  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  times,  how  ever  much 
the  outward  relations  of  Swift  had  changed. 
In  judging  of  this  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
a  point  which  is  distinctive  of  the  bulk  of 
Swift's  political  tracts,  and  of  this  among 
them,  that  they  were  really  not  so  much  ob- 
jurgations of  political  opponents  as  admoni- 
tions to  political  friends.  If  we  keep  .this 
in  mind  in  judging  of  them,  the  bitterness, 
nay,  the  injustice  of  the  invective  appears  as 
nothing  but  the  dress  which  was  to  make 
unpleasant  advice  more  palatable  by  abuse  of 
others. 

The  sum  of  the  piece  is  this.  Party 
spirit  is  no  doubt  an  unmitigated  evil.  We 
have  never  concealed  our  opinion  that  it  is 
false  and  vain  :  it  fosters  the  worst  passions 
and  it  prevents  the  free  action  of  talents 
which  might  serve  the  nation  usefully.  But 
because  party  spirit  is  bad,  we  have  not  on 
that  account  the  power  to  disregard  it. 
Having  chosen  a  line  of  policy  wo  must  keep 
to  it,  only  let  that-policy  be  ill  the  first  place 
clear  and  decided.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  intention,  no  darkening  of  counsel' 
to  adherents  who  have  a  right  to  know  it. 
Do  not  believe  that  you  will  gain  more  by 
stratagem  than  yon  will  lose  by  having  a 
reputation  for  chicane.  Nay,  inoro  than 
this,  your  action  must  be  firm.  You  mast 
not  encourage  opponents,  nor  attempt  their 
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conciliation.  Yon  will  gain  only  their  in- 
gratitude and  contempt.  '  Let  all  schisms, 
wets,  and  heresies  be  discountenanced,  and 
kept  under  due  subjection,  at  far  as  contistt 
with  the  lenity  of  our  constitution.  Let  the 
open  enemies  of  the  Church  (among  whom 
I  include  at  least  Dissenters  of  all  denomi- 
nations) not  be  trusted  with  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  civil  or  military  power.1*  Let  the 
army  too  be  regulated  and  made  amenable 
to  the  dictates  of  your  policy,  and  so  mend- 
ed as  to  be  fit  for  the  trust  reposed  in  it. 
But  while  you  are  clear  and  decided  in  poli- 
cy and  firm  in  action,  while  you  shape  your 
tools  to  your  purposes  and  give  no  encour- 
agement to  your  opponents,  you  must  at  the 
same  time  be  moderate.  The  exaggerations 
of  high  Tories  are  only  less  dangerous  than 
tbe  schisms  Of  intriguing  Whigs ;  but  the 
former  may  be  dealt  with,  the  latter  cannot 
without  injuring  our  own  self-respect 
Above  all,  let  us  have  no  tampering  with  the 
Protestant  succession,  let  us  bo  steady  in 
our  support  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  Let 
as  offend  no  scruples  by  loudly  proclaiming 
that  succession  to  be  necessary  and  desirable 
on  any  abstract  principle,  and  in  order  to 
destroy  any  notions  that  are  dear  to  many 
who  might  help  us  ;  but  let  us  maintain  it 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
'Let  us,' and  these  are  the  most  pregnant 
words  in  the  whole  treatise,  '  put  those  we 
dispute  with  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  we 

These  doctrines  may  be  not  only  inexpe- 
dient but  absolutely  dangerous.  They  may 
involve,  as  Jeffrey  thought  the  proposal 
about  the  army  did  involve,  an  appeal  to  civil 
war.  But  in  the  first  place  they  are  no 
more  extreme  than  those  to  which  many  of 
the  opposite  party  were  ready  to  resort. 
The  remodelling  of  the  army  was  not  one 
hundredth  part  as  dangerous  a  use  of  fac- 
tion as  the  proposal  of  the  Whigs  to  give 
the  command  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough for  life.  But  however  that  may  be,  we 
fail  to  see  how  they  could  not  honestly  be 
held  by  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  '  Dis- 
sensions in  Athens  and  Rome.'  They  are 
the  words  and  the  opinions  of  one  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  galling  bonds  of  party  when  these 
bonds  were  worst.  His  judgment  may  be 
thereby  perverted,  his  genius  may  be  given 
to  the  support  of  that  which  his  calmer  rea- 
son would  have  condemned ;  but,  save  in  the 
proof  of  such  partisanship,  we  see  in  them 
nothing  of  moral  turpitude,  nothing  of  rene- 
gading  rancour. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  cirenmstan- 
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ces  of  the  actual  change,  on  accouut  of 
which  the  charge  of  political  apostasy  has 
been  laid  upon  Swift,  '  We  do  not  believe,' 
says  Jeffrey,*  'that  there  is  anywhere  on 
record  a  more  barefaced  avowal  of  political 
apostasy,  undisguised  and  unpalliated  by 
the  slightest  colour  or  pretence  of  public 
or  conscientious  motives.  .  .  .  His  only 
apology,  in  short,  for  this  sudden  dereliction 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  maintained 
for  nearly  forty  years  is  a  pretence  of  ill- 
usage  from  the  party  with  whom  he  bad 
held  them — a  pretence  which,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  inherent  baseness,  appears  to  be 
utterly  without  foundation.'  Now,  in  the 
first  place  there  is,  we  believe,  a  considerable 
distinction  between  a  dereliction  of  princi- 
ples and  a  desertion  of  party,  which  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  chooses  here  to  con- 
found. Unless  the  former  be  based  on  an 
honest  change  of  opinion,  it  stamps  a  man  with 
shame.  But  desertion  of  party  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Party  may  find  in  itself  an 
embodiment  of  principle  which  others  fail  to 
see  in  it.  Unrequited  service  may  not  be  the 
highest,  bnt  it  may  bo  a  very  reasonable,  mo- 
tive for  deserting  the  party  responsible  for  it. 
A  man  may  find  himself  able  to  adhere  with 
tolerable  consistency  to  his  opinions  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  party  whose  ingratitude 
he  has  felt,  and  whose  entire  representation 
of  his  own  principles  he  may  have  cause  to 
doubt.  Were  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
or  even  Somen  and  Halifax,  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  politics  to  Swift  J  But  what 
proof  have  we  that  a  consideration  of  ill- 
usage  entered  strongly  into  Swift's  motive 
for  a  change  of  position  ?  Except  what  arises 
from  his  own  common  habit  of  exaggerating 
what  might  tell  against  himself,  and  from 
the  rancour  of  the  hirelings  of  the  other 
party,  absolutely  none  at  alt  It  is  strange 
to  find  a  man's  dishonour  based  upon  words 
of  his  own,  spoken  half  in  playfulness  half 
in  snlklness.  But  this  is  what  is  done  by 
Jeffrey.  It  is  strange  tliathe  should  not  sco 
the  effect  of  the  words  which  he  himself 
quotes,  and  which  show  us  just  what  Swift 
thought  of  this  charge  of  ratting.  'The 
Whigs  think  I  came  to  England  to  leave 
them  ?  And  who  the  devil  cares  what  they 
think  I '  Are  these  the  words  of  a  conscious 
renegade,  or  of  one  who  thought  party  a  sham 
in  which,  to  his  misfortune,  he  had  acquiesced, 
and  whose  ties  shall  as  little  fetter  bis  action 
ae  its  tenets  comprised  his  own  principles  1 
Had  Swift  read  the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh 
— iewer,    who   can   say    what  his  answer 

;ht  have  been  ? 

Jut  granting  that  Swift  did,  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  change  his  views  as  to  Whig  principle, 
and  not  merely  shift  his  position  in  the  con- 
fused and  ill-regulated  iray,  bad  he  no  other 
ground  for  doing  so  than  selfishness  or 
caprice !  What  were  his  views  towards  the 
Whigs  and  their  views  of  hhn  before  this ! 
They  had  ill-used  him  'because  I  refused  to 
go  certain  lengths  they  would  have  me.' 
Their  violence  had  disgusted  him.  They 
had  pursued  certain  measures  which  he  had 
distinctly  discountenanced.  The  removal  of 
the  Test  in  Ireland  may  have  been  expedi- 
ent, but  Swift  had  not  thought  so,  and  he 
had  openly  stated  his  disapproval.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Wharton  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  Swift  had  looked  upon  as 
an  insult  to  that  country,  and  an  outrage 
upon  all  decency ;  and  Repeal  of  the  Test 
for  the  sake  of  soothing  tender  consciences 
had  not  been  more  palatable  to  him  from 
the  advocacy  of  one  stained  by  every  vice 
beyond  all  others  in  a  most  profligate  age. 
The  expediency  of  continuing  the  war  Swift 
had  early  begun  to  doubt.  '  We  must  have 
peace,  let  it  be  a  good  or  bad  one,'  he  says, 
some  time  after,  in  his  journal.  But  the 
Whigs  stood  committed  to  war.  Lastly, 
what  were  his  views  of  the  crisis  f  Did  he 
leave  honesty  and  the  Whigs  for  dishonour 
and  reward  among  the  Tories  ?  *  The  near. 
or  I  look  upon  things,'  he  says,*  '  the  less  I 
like  them.  .  .  .  '  The  ministry  (of  Har- 
ley  and  St,  John)  is  upon  a  very  narrow 
bottom,  and  stands  like  an  isthmus,  between 
the  Whigs  on  one  side  and  the  violent  To- 
ries on- the  other.  They  are  able  seamen, 
but  the  tempest  is  too  great,  the  ship  in  too 
rotten,  and  the  crew  all  against  them.'  Is 
this  the  language  that  a  man  would  hold  in 
his  own  closet  wbo  had  deserted  the  party 
to  which  his  principles  bound  him,  and 
had  linked  himself  with  that  which  offered 
him  patronage  and  reward  instead  of  sym- 
pathy and  honour  ? 

We  believe  that,  however  mistaken  and 
disastrous  Swift's  political  career  may  have 
been,  the  charge  of  profound  political  aposta- 
sy is  absolutely  baseless.  But  even  were  we 
to  set  aside  all  the  difficulties  he  had  found 
in  adhering  to  the  Whigs  in  these  test  years 
of  their  snpremacy,  and  look  only  to  motives 
of  a  less  purely  political  kind  for  the  change, 
yet  were  these  motives  selfish !  Distinctly 
not.  The  main  ground  upon  which  Swift's 
discontent  with  his  own  treatment  by  the 
Whigs  rested  was  not  a  personal  one.  That 
he  could  not  liave  got  preferment  for  him- 
self, had  ho  studiously  sought  it,  is  incredi- 
ble. But  he  chose  to  throw  all  bis  political 
influence  into  a  demand  for  the  remission  of 
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the  First  Fruits  to  the  Irish  Church.  In 
answer  to  that  demand  he  was  met*  by  eva- 
sions, ■  and  delays,  and  delusive  hopes, 
doomed  from  the  first  to  disappointment. 
On  his  joining  himself  to  Harley  and  St. 
John,  this  was  his  first  demand.  Obtrusive 
offers  of  personal  reward  he  steadily  and 
with  even  overdrawn  brusquencss  refused. 
Into  the  claim  for  the  First  Fruits  lie  merg- 
ed, for  a  time  at  least,  all  his  efforts.  No 
doubt  a  certain  amount  of  personal  pride 
was  concerned  in  the  result,  And  not  quite 
unnaturally.  But  he  cared  little  to  ubtrade 
his  own  part  in  the  success  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  ingratitude  with  which  it  was 
rewarded  be  meets  philosophically  in  his 
letter  to  Stella.  "'So  goes  the  world,'  he 
says,  '  and  so  let  it  go.'  The  vast  influence 
which  soon  fell  to  Swift's  share  no  doubt 
gave  him  gratification  :  he  would  not  have 
been  human  bad  it  not.  But  what  surprises 
us  throughout  the  whole  of  this,  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  in  his  career,  is  not  the  greed 
or  ambition  that  he  shows,  but  the  little  be 
asked,  and  the  still  less  he  got.  Jeffrey 
speaks  of  his  preferment  in  the  Church  as 
what  far  exceeded  his  first  expectations  or  bis 
deserts  :  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  add 
his  abilities.  The  ablest  service  that  any 
political  party  ever  received  was  rewarded 
with  a  post  worth  about  £600  or  £700  a 
year ;  the  greatest  genius  that  the  Church 
of  England  ever  counted  amongst  her  clergy 
was  banished  to  an  Irish  deanery,  while 
Teniaon  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Truly  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer  should  '  really  recollect  no  individ- 
ual less  entitled  to  be  either  discontented  or 
misanthropical  than  Swift.' 

Passing  from  these  more  or  less  personal 
questions,  we  come  to  one  which  affects 
more  directly  our  estimate  of  Swift's  writ- 
ings. These,  it  is  said,  express  a  misan- 
thropy so  black  and  gloomy  as  to  argue  a 
heart  at  war  with  all  humanity.  By  record- 
ing such  feelings  he  has  given  them  a  per- 
manence which  they  did  not  deserve,  and 
which  makes  bis  writings  a  curse  rather  than 
»  blessing.  We  do  not  mean  to  rebut  this 
by  asserting,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  in 
these  writings,  in  the  black  picture  of  human 
nature  which  he  draws,  Swift  meant  to  work 
any  great  reform  and  to  purge  mankind. 
Genius  seldom  cares  to  write  directly  with  a 
purpose,  and  of  all  men  Swift  has  least  of 
the  reformer  about  him.  But  to  appreciate 
the  misanthropy  that  runs  through  his  writ- 
ings, and  an  exaggerated  view  of  which  has 
produced  the  estimate  of  M.  Talne  to  which 
we  have  referred,  we  must  understand  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Swift's  humour.      ' 

The  words  in  which  Mr.  Forster  speaks  of 


the  '  Battle  of  the  Books'  describe,  not  nn- 
fitlv,  one  side  of  all  Swift's  humour. 

'There  is  not,  in  short,  aline  in  this  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  concentrated  humour,  however 
seemingly  filled  with  absurdity,  that  does  not 
ran  over  with  sense  and  meaning.  If  a  single 
word  were  to  be  employed  in  describing  it, 
applicable  alike  to  its  wit  and  its  extrava- 
gance, Intensity  should  be  chosen.  Especially 
characteristic  of  these  earlier  satires  is  what 
generally  will  be  found  most  aptly  descriptive 
of  all  Swift's  writings,  namely,  that  whether 
the  subject  be  great  or  small,  everything  in 
it,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  is  essentially 
part  of  it ;  not  an  episode  or  allusion  being 
introduced  merely  for  itself,  but  every  minut- 
est point  not  only  harmonizing  or  consisting 
with  the  whole,  but  expressly  supporting  and 
strengthening  it '  (p.  95). 

This  intensity  and  concentration  which 
are  such  characteristic  excellences  of  Swift's 
humour,  are  at  the  same  time  the  parts  of  it 
most  dangerous'  to  him  who  wielded  them. 
Swift's  was  not  the  gonial  easy  humour  that 
accompanies  the  quiet  laugh,  or  the  grave 
half -pathetic  smile  of  Addison  or  Steele. 
He  had  none  of  the  gaiety  that  makes  Gold- 
smith's humour  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him- 
self and  others.  He  knew  nothing  of  those, 
'  sentiments  which,'  as  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer tells  us,  'it is  usually  thought  neces- 
sary to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pretences' 
— or  of  the  truths  '  which  are  usually  intro- 
duced with  a  thousand  apologies.'  Intellec- 
tually, Swift  could  not  be  blind  to  reality 
and  truth  however  hidden  ;  by  temperament, 
to  hide  what  he  saw  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  him.  Human  nature  stood  before 
him  stript  of  all  its  seemly  trappings,  hide- 
ous, contemptible,  in  utter  nakedness.  To 
his  consummate  clearness  of  vision  there  was 
no  deception  that  could  prove  a  veil.  It 
was  pierced  through  with  the  ease  of  the 
lancet  laying  bare  the  nerves,  and  the  stupid 
uselessness  of  the  subterfuge  only  added  to 
the  mockery  of  the  show.  And  he  had  the 
gift  besides  of  unrivalled  clearness  of  lan- 
guage, which  served  to  lay  before  his  reader 
the  whole  truth  of  the  vision  that  he  saw, 
unexaggerated  by  any  false  rhetoric,  unsoft- 
ened  by  any  drapery  of  words.  His  style  is 
calm,  cold,  unim passioned  as  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture ;  with  no  tawdry  ornament,  no  manner- 
ism, no  slovenly  ambiguity.  Human  nature 
was  not  flattered  by  the  sight  presented ; 
but,  in  truth,  her  shocked  recoil  was  the  best 
tribute  to  the  genius  that  laid  her  vices  bare. 
No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  moral  teacher 
in  the  hand  that  wields  that  pitiless  scalpel. 
The  reformer  draws  the  hope  tliat  nerves 
him  to  bis  work  from  a  sanguine  blindness 
that  was  denied  to  Swift.  The  view  of  hu- 
man nature,  savage  amid  civilisation,  with 
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all  her  possibilities  of  unmeasured  ill  soft- 
ened, but  not  uprooted,  by  centuries  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  toil,  is  not  what  animates 
those  who  struggle  for  only  a  little  good. 
To  feel  the  littleness  of  the  good  and  the 
vastness  of  the  evil  ever  before  him,  would 
shake  the  nerves  of  the  most  steadfast  mar- 
tyr, and  make  the  tongue  of  the  most  fervid 
preacher  dumb.  But  upon  this  sigbt  Swift 
could  never  close  his  mind's  eye  ;  and,  sleep- 
less himself,  he  could  not  suffer  others'  sleep. 
The  power  that  could  create  real  humour, 
which  the  world  would  know  for  such,  out 
of  this  grim  material,  was  even  more  mar- 
vellous than  the  clearness  of  vision  itself. 
And  yet  it  is  unquestionably  there.  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  contain  the  intensest  tragedy 
the  world  has  ever  listened  to,  and  yet  per- 
force the  world  must  laugh  at  its  own  piti- 
ful discomfiture.  For  a  century  and  a  half 
it  has  amused  our  children  and  given  food 
for  laughter  to  our  men.  The  movement  of 
the  whole  is  so  easy  and  so  light  that  we 
hardly  notice  that,  with  the  writer,  we  are 
actually  scorning  ourselves,  casting  down 
our  cherished  idols  and  trampling,  them  un- 
der foot.  He  never  loses  our  sympathy  for 
one  moment.  He  leads  us  step  bv  step,  till 
we  actually  admire  his  majesty  of  Brobding- 
nag  when  he  passes  this  verdict  on  us :  'I 
cannot  bnt  conclude  the  bulk  of  your  na- 
tives to  be  the  moat  pernicious  race  of  little 
odious  vermin  that  nature  ever  suffered  to 
crawl  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'  When 
we  have  seen  ourselves  in  the  Yahoos  (who 
still  want  the  crowning  malady  of  reason), 
how  ready  we  are  to  recognize  the  good 
sense  of  the  Houyhnhnm's  reflection,  '  How 
vile,  as  well  as  miserable,  such  a  creature,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  reason,  might  be.'  How 
proud  we  feel  when  the  superior  Houyhnhnm 
honours  our  race  in  Gulliver  by  gently  rais- 
ing his  hoof  for  him  to  kiss  !  Human  na- 
ture does  not  learn  to  amend  itself,  but  it 
cannot  avoid  knowing  itself  through  humour 
like  this.  Take  again  thoTrue  and  Faithful 
Narrative  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 
Here  is  human  nature  in  expectation  of  the 
immediate  summons  to  the  Judgment  Seat — 
not  so  much  as  it  might  be,  but  as  Swift  per- 
suades us  he  actually  saw  it.  "What  does  this 
laughter  tell  us !  Miserable  wretches,  what 
is  your  religion!  A  rag,  for  which  the 
most  drivelling  imposture,  tbc  most  insane 
supers^tion  serves  you  just  as  well.  What 
is  your  virtue  !  The  coward  fear  of  ill,  that 
bade  the  miser,  in  prospect  of  the  comet's 
advent,  refund  half-a-crown  apiece  to  those 
be  had  cheated,  and  appear  for  tho  nonce  a 
true  penitent  in  all  but  charity  to  his  neigh- 
bour. What  is  your  boasted  reason  *  No- 
thing but  the  obstinacy  of  Zachery  Bowen 
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the  Quaker,  who  refuses  to  believe  the  com- 
mon dissolution,  only  because  none  of  the 
brethren  have  had  a  manifestation  of  it 
Like  staves,  you  are  only  coned  by  fear. 
Once  that  is  gone, '  the  world  went  on  in  the 
old  channel ;  they  drank,  they  whored,  they 
swore,  they  lied,  they  cheated,  they  quar- 
relled, they  murdered.' 

The  humour  is  there,  but  it  is  not  the 
kind  that  brings  its  possessor  happiness. 
That  clear  pitiless  insight  seared  the  eye. 
balls  that  gazed  as  much  as  it  shamed  that 
they  gazed  upon.  Swift  was  a  misanthrope, 
but  after  his  own  sort.  He  did  not  hate 
men  so  much  as  mankind.  It  was  not  envy 
so  much  as  the  shadeless  perspicuity  of  his 
vision  that  was  the  basis  of  his  misanthropy. 
It  is  uot  the  misanthropy  of  a  Caliban  or  a 
Mephistopheles.  It  is  that  which  finds  a 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
thinks  or  feels  at  all.  Thackeray  himself 
was  accused  of  cynicism,  but  he  was  a  cynic 
only  as  genius  is  cynical  in  its  sympathy. 
Swift's  misanthropy  was  cynicism  grim  even 
to  despair,  but  his  hatred  of  mankind  was 
bitter  only  because  he  felt  what  love  for  his 
kind  might  he. 

He  has  not  told  the  world  how  he  felt 
this  last.  Genius  rarely  turns  to  us  all  its 
facets  ;  it  vouchsafes  a  heedless  glimpse  of 
one  aspect,  the  rest  it  carelessly  withdraws. 
But  have  we  no  means  of  knowing  that 
other  side  1  Was  the  boon  companion  of  St 
John  always  a  cloudy  misanthrope?  Could 
the  friend  of  Pope  in  the  weakness  and  fret- 
fulness  of  ill -health  know  nothing  of  tender- 
ness or  gentle  care  ?  The  man  whom  Addi- 
son calls  the  '  most  agreeable  companion, 
the  truest  friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  age,'  was  he  always  a  hater  of  his  kind  ) 
Steele  knew  him  otherwise  when  he  describes 
that  '  turn  of  conversation '  that  made  his 
company  '  very  advantageous.'  Pope  knew 
hisgentlermood  when  ho  saw  that  'uncom- 
mon archness '  in  his  eyes,  '  quite  azure  as  the 
heavens' — those  eyes  in  which  poor  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  saw  a  look  '  so  awful  that  it 
struck  the  gazer  dumb.'  Stella  must  have 
known  that  gentlest  mood  of  all  when  be 
shaped  his  mouth,  as  he  tells  her,  to  chat 
with  her  in  the  little  language  that  she  prat- 
tled to  him  as  a  child  of  six,  and  that  he 
never  forgot  when  he  had  the  fate  of  an 
empire  almost  in  his  hands.  And  we  too 
may  see  him  as  he  was  when  the  fits  of 
misanthropy  were  gone,  when  he  was  no 
longer  the  merciless  satirist,  the  imperious 
dictator  of  his  party,  hut  the  lover,  genuine 
and  simple  as  lover  that  has  left  us  his  story 
never  was  before.  Intrigues  of  court,  attend- 
ance on  this  or  that  great  man — what  are 
they  all  to  him  !     He  wearies  for  the  little  . 


garden  at  Laracor,  for  a  sight  of  Stella,  for 
the  simple  occupations  of  his  own  garden,  his 
canal,  and  his  willow  walks.  He  is  tired  to 
death  of  the  hurry  and  the  bustle,  the  wretch- 
ed ambition  that  only  disappoints  the  hopes 
that  it  creates.  When  he  returns  home  at 
night,  wearied  and  fagged,  the  excitement  of 
the  strife  left  behind,  then  it  is  that  the 
clouds  part  and  the  light  of  a  pure  sky 
shines  in  on  Swift.  '  Com?  and  appear,  lit- 
tle letter,'  says  he,  as  he  slips  it  from  under 
the  pillow.  'Here  am  I,  says  he,  'and 
what  say  you  to  Stella  this  morning,  fresh 
and  fasting  ? '  Whig  and  Tory,  Harley  and 
St.  John,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  fall 
into  the  background  :  the  hand  that  was 
strong  for  the  scalpel  could  be  very  tender 
now.. 

But  this  was  a  glimpse  which  we  have,  as 
it  were,  only  on  sufferance.  Swift  did  not  care 
that  the  world  should  know  him  as  Stella 
did.  The  bias  of  his  intellect  and  his  tem- 
perament lay  towards  the  so-called  misan- 
thropic humour  which  forms  the  staple  of 
his  work.  But  such  work  as  this  had  its 
natural  effect  of  reacting  on  its  author. 
However  great  the  gain  to  us,  his  genius 
was  to  himself  a  curse  rather  than  a  gift. 
This  clear  vision  and  its  forced  employment 
were  no  kindly  task.  He  feels  angry  and 
surprised  at  men's  indifference  to  what  ap- 
pears so  clear  to  him,  and  yet  he  craves  for 
sympathy.  He  would  fun  cease  'from 
working,  but '  a  person  of  great  honour  (who 
was  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  aa  my  mind)  used 
to  toll  me  that  my  mind  was  like  a  conjured 
spirit,  that  wonld  do  mischief  if  I  could  not 
give  it  employment.'  He  curses  what,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  calls  his  muse — 
what  we  might  call  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
To  her  he  owes  his  restlessness. 

'To  thee,  what  oft  I  vainly  strove  to  hide. 
That  scorn  of  fools, by  fools  mistook  for  pride ; 
From  thee  whatever  virtue  takes  its  rise 
Grows  a  misfortune,  or  becomes  a  vice. ' 

'Do  not,'  he  said  to  Delany,  'the  corrup- 
tions and  villanies  of  men  eat  your  flesh  and 
exhaust  your  spirit  I  '* 

The  gloom  and  the  anger  increased  togeth- 
er as  years  went  on.  '  I  rind  myself  disposed 
every  year,  or  rather  every  month,'  he  writes 
to  Bohngbroke,  in  1728,  '  to  be  more  angry 
and  revengeful.'  The  Edinburgh  reviewer 
is  surprised  that '  born  a  beggar,'  and  endow- 
ed with  a  comfortable  income,  the  like  of 
which  he  had  no  right  ever  to  expect,  he 
should  havo  had  the  audacity  to  be  misan- 


*  Delany  denied  It,  with  a  text  of  Scripture 
for  hia  authority  ;  but  we  are  not  told  what 
Swift's  answer  was. 
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thropical  or  gloomy.  But,  alas  !  there  is  a 
sort  of  gloom  that  even  the  comforts  of  re- 
spectable maintenance  cannot  lighten,  and 
we  doubt  Harlcy  might  have  made  Swift 
Hia  Grace  of  Canterbury  without  clearing 
away  the  despair  that  settled  heavier  and 
heavier  upon  him,  and  into  the  deptha  of 
which,  perhaps  even  the  Edinburgh  review, 
cr  conld  not  penetrate. 

The  exercise  of  humour  so  grim  as  Swift's 
was  of  itself  no  cheering  task,  but  it  met  a 
temperament  which  was  only  too  ready  to 
accept  its  colouring  of  gloom.  Underneath 
all  that  misanthropy,  underneath  the  guise 
of  bitter  sarcasm,  there  lay  some  hidden 
cause  which  is,  and  must  remain,  in  great  part 
a  mystery.  Throughout  his  life  something 
presaged  to  Swift  that  time  of  hopeless  mad- 
ness, with  its  alternate  rage  and  fatuity.  For 
years  before  his  death  he  was  under  a  keeper, 
and  at  times  it  required  six  men  to  keep 
him  from  tearing  his  eyeballs  from  his  head. 
Even  here  the  pitiless  rancour  of  accusation 
pursues  him  ;  the  chief  feature  of  his  mad- 
ness was,  it  is  said,  hatred  of  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-men,  proving,  as  is  assumed,  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  as  to  his  misanthropy. 
The  awe  that  is  due  in  sight  of  reason 
dethroned  may  well  spare  apology,  even 
though  it  does  avert  slander.  These  later 
years  belong  neither  to  the  accuser  nor  to 
the  apologist ;  but  that  which  at  last  resulted 
in  utter  madness,  wo  believe  to  have  affected 
the  whole  course  of  Swift's  life.  Those 
Tighter  maladies,  which  Swift  mentions  with 
such  evident  fear,  must  have  covered  some- 
thing more  fitted  to  excite  that  fear  than 
anything  his  words  convey.  To  this  myste- 
rious bane  of  his  life  we  attribute  the  dark 
and  sad  mystery  of  Swift  and  Stella ;  much, 
at  least,  of  the  restless  discontent  which  pur- 
sued him  throughout  life ;  and,  above  all, 
that  utterly  loathsome  coarseness  that  stains 
his  works.  His  coarseness  is  not  that  of  his 
own  or  of  any  other  age.  It  contains  no 
suggestive  allurement,  no  images  of  pleasure. 
It  is  the  coarseness  of  the  man  himself  ;  the 
suggestion  of  his  incipient  madness,  or  its 
cause,  and  of  that  alone. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  Swift's 
character  and  writings,  neither  hiding  the 
darker  traits  nor  forcing  facts  into  conform- 
ity with  a  preconceived,  although  pictur- 
esque, idea  of  unrelieved  and  lurid  gloom. 
To  Mr.  Foreter's  later  volumes  we  must  look 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  he  has  be- 
gun in  that  now  before  us,  the  clearing 
away  all  that  dust-heap  of  scandal  that  has 
gathered  around  the  name  of  Swift,  and  the 
placing  on  the  pedestal  which  justly  belongs 
to  him  one  who,  in  his  own  peculiar  line, 
was  the  greatest  genius  which  England  ever 
vol.  lxiii.  B — 11 
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produced.  When  fully  known.,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  greatness  of  that  genius  may 
command  our  reverence ;  its  sadness,  not 
our  sneers  and  wasted  diatribes,  bnt  rather 
our  pity  and  our  awe. 


Art.  11.- Ignatius — Hit  Testimony  to  Primi- 
tive Conception*  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  paucity  of  writings  which  may  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  be  ascribed  to  Chris- 
tians living  contemporaneously  with,  or  im- 
mediately after,  the  latest  of  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  naturally  invests  the  Epistles  of  Ig- 
natius, written  so  early  as  A.n.  107 — or  ten 
years  later,  as  Pearson  supposes — with  an 
interest  And  authority  that  cannot  well  be 
overrated.  It  is  not  the  design  of  the  pres- 
ent remarks  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
the  seven  Greek  Epistles  of  the  shorter  re- 
cension, as  compared  with  the  larger  Vul- 
gate or  the  still  shorter  and  less  numerous 
Epistles  of  late  discovered  in  Syriac.  Inte- 
resting and  important  as  this  question  is,  our 
present  concern  is  with  the  now  commonly 
accepted  Greek  Epistles.  The  object  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  is  to  examine  the 
testimony  of  Ignatius  on  questions  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  o£ 
the  utmost  interest  to  observe  in  what  form 
the  Christian  faith,  as  handed  on  by  the 
Apostles,  not  only  in  their  written  remains, 
but  also  in  their  oral  communications,  pre- 
scnted  itself  to  the  minds  of  their  immedi- 
ate followers.  If  the  result  of  such  observa- 
tion is  to  show  that  no  important  element  of 
belief,  beyond  the  particulars  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  was  held  by  these,  this  result 
tends  largely  to  confirm  our  persuasion  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  a  complete  and 
sufficient  record  of  Apostolic  teaching.  If 
we  find  the  New  Testament  writings  con- 
tinually cited  as  authorities,  and  that  memo. 
titer,  and  with  the  familiarity  of  acquaintance 
with  them  which  a  belief  in  their  authorita- 
tive character  would  naturally  produce,  we 
have  in  this  an  important  historical  proof  of 
the  claims  which  they  have  on  our  accept- 
ance, and  their  right  to  the  place  they  occu- 
py in  the  sacred  canon.  Dr.  Newman  in- 
deed in  his  Essay,  to  be  noticed  presently 
more  particularly,  says  that  in  the  shorter 
genuine  Epistles  there  are  only  six  quota- 
tions from  the  New  Testament,  and  these 
consisting  only  of  a  few  words  each.  This 
entirely  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  a 
quotation.     Formal  citations  by  name,  and 
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reference  '  to  chapter  and  vera,'  as  Dr. 
Newman  says,  wo  cannot  find,  as  it  was  no- 
toriously not  the  custom  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  to  make  citations  in  this  way. 
But  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  fall  of  allu- 
sions to  Apostolic  sayings,  full  of  phrases 
and  thoughts  borrowed  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, not  by  direct  copying,  but  by  the 
writer  having  his  mind  full  of  the  sacred 
writings.  One  cannot  long  read  Ignatius 
without  being  Btruck  by  many  evidences  of 
this  pervading  atmosphere  of  New  Testa- 
ment thought.  And  if  at  the  same  time 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  organization  appear 
to  have  received  a  permanent  settlement, 
which,  from  whatever  causes^  had  remained 
in  a  certain  unsettled  state  doling  the  pe- 
riod of  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  while  the  newly-planted 
communities  enjoyed  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendence of  the  Apostles  themselves  or  their 
immediate  assistants,  such  a  settlement  most 
justly  claim  our  most  profound  respect. 
For  We  may  feel  assured  that  arrangements 
would  be  adopted  which,  if  not  in  accord- 
ance with  positive  provisions,  were  in  the 
spirit  of  Apostolic  guidance,  and  as  nearly 
as  might  be  after  the  example  of  each  ar- 
rangements as  the  Apostles  themselves  may 
have  adopted.  And  this  is  the  more  proba- 
ble in  proportion  as  we  find  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  organization  which  was  soon 
^adopted  throughout  the  Church  at  large. 
Considering  how  important  the  testimony 
of  a  writer  like  Ignatius  must  therefore  nec- 
essarily be,  such  an  inquiry  as  we  propose  to 
make  would  under  any  circumstances  be 
worth  the  care  that  might  be  devoted  to  it 
It  is  of  the  greater  moment  in  so  far  as  at- 

:  tempts  may  have  been  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  different  opinions  to  find  counte- 

.  nance  for  their  views  "in  these  documents. 
In  particular  those  who  allege  primitive  tra- 
dition as  an  authority  for  opinions  that  are 

-,  far  enough  from  the  views  of  Christian  doc- 

'  trine  presented  by  Ignatius,  and  the  few  au- 
thentic writings  of  others  belonging  to  that 
early  period,  are  naturally  disposed  to  enlist 
their  testimony  on  their  side,  if  by  any 
means  it  may  be  possible.  They  are  tempt- 
ed to  catch  at  slight  hints  and  fancied  rudi- 
ments of  subsequently  developed  doctrines ; 
to  put  a  meaning  on  words  which  only  a 
wilful  perversion,  or  the  tendency  to  see  in 
the  words  of  another  whose  authority  can- 
not be  denied  the  meaning  that  only  exists 
in  one's  own  mind,  could  ever  make  them 
seem  to  beat ;  and  then  by  paraphrastic  rep- 
resentations and  an  ingenious  summing  up 
of  such  fanciedand  overstrained  testimonies 
to  produce  an  ,  impression  on  the  minds  of 
tliose  who  have  not  the  documents  themselves 


in  their  hands.  A  writer  in  the  '  Dublin 
Review  '  for  October,  1873,  gives  a  very  iu- 
teresting  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles.  To  that  he  has  prefixed  a  summa- 
ry of  the  testimonies  they  are  alleged  to  bear 
to  modern  Roman  doctrine.  The  remarks 
we  shall  have  to  make  on  these  allegations 
will,  we  feel  convinced,  suffice  to  prove  that 
we  have  not  unjustly  characterized  this  at- 
tempt to  make  Ignatius  speak  the  language 
of  modem  Rome. 

Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Essay  on  Ignatius, 
does  not  go  so  far,  though  we  presume  to 
think  he  finds  in  these  Epistles  much  more 
than  Ignatius  ever  thought  himself.  It  is 
not  just  to  hold  a  writer  responsible  for 
developments  of  his  sayings,  even  when  they 
are  logically  dedncible  from  his  words.  For 
it  might  have  been  that  the  consequences,  if 
foreseen,  would  have  made  him  speak  differ- 
ently from  what  he  may  have  said  without 
perceiving  the  conclusions  that  might  be 
drawn  from  his  words.  Dr.  Newman's  Es- 
say was  written  in  1838,  and  is  now  repub- 
lished in  his  collected  '  Essays,  Critical  and 
Historical,'  1871.  Whether  what  be  meant 
by  the  *  Catholic  system,'  when  he  wrote 
this  Essay  as  an  Anglican  clergyman,  ia  what 
he  now  understands  by  the  same  words,  it 
is  not  for  us.  to  say.  But  the  Essay,  with 
one  or  two  incidental  remarks  excepted, 
may  very  well  stand  as  a  moderate  attempt 
to  find  in  Ignatius,  not  only  the  theology  of 
Nicene  times,  but  rudiments  of  many  Roman 
Catholic  notions.  He  sets  out  with  saying 
that  those  who  maintain  the  Apostolic  origin 
of  what  he  calls  Catholicism  '  are  obliged  to 
grant  that  it  is  not  directly  and  explicitly 
inculcated  in  the  Apostolic  writings  them- 
selves.' The  works  of  the  next  generation, 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers,  he  says,  are 
brief,  and  their  statements  sententious,  and 
therefore  he  think)  likely  to  be  understood 
differently  according  to  the  views  of  the 
reader,  who  will  see  in  them  very  much'  what 
he  brings  to  them  himself.  That  this  ia  em- 
inently the  case  with  Dr.  Newman,  will  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  peruses  his  Essay,  and 
in  fact  the  remark  seems  intended  not  so 
much  for  the  condemnation  of  other  ihter- 

Ereters,  as  for  his  own  justification.  What 
»r.  Newman  brings  to  the  stndy  of  Ignatius 
is  not  the  prepossession  of  modern  Protes- 
tantism, but  the  Catholicism  which  he  saya  it 
not  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not 
even  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  except  a? 
read  according  to  his  view  of  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  read,  and  which  he 
finds  in  the  theology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  Indeed,  we  should  say  that  even 
that  theology  derives  a  good  deal  of  its  sjg- 
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mficance  in  some  particulars  from  subsequent 
developments  applied  on  a  like  principle  of 
interpretation.  This  principle  of  interpret- 
ing the  earlier  writer  by  the  language  and 
the  views  of  much  later  writers,  is  an  utterly 
false  one,  and  would  neutralize  the  value  of 
any  document  as  an  historical  evidence  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  writer  or  his  times. 
Dr.  Newman  instances  a  number  of  phrases 
in  Ignatius  which  were  afterwards  of  great! 
significance  in  the  controversies  that  arose" 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  these  expres- 
sions sprung  np  naturally  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  words  always  do;  some  were  the 
simple  outcome  of  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  or  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  corresponding  to  those  writings ; 
and  some  arose  from  controversies  that  bad 
begun  even  in  the  New  Testament  times,  or. 
immediately  after.  And  it  would  much 
more  conduce  to  the  respect  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Ignatius  are  to  be  held,  and  to 
oar  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  his  writings, 
to  treat  them  as  expressing  the  theology 
natural  to  the  time,  than  as  an  anticipation 
of  subsequent  controversies. 

Though  the  argument  ah  sikntio  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on.  It  cannot  but  be 
justly  considered  highly  significant  that  in 
writings  of  considerable  extent,  and  touch- 
ing so  exclusively  on  matters  connected 
with  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  life, 
so  many  subjects  of  primary  importance  in 
later  theology  should  be  so  entirely  passed 
over  unnoticed.  We  find  in  Ignatius  no  trace 
of  a  belief  in  a  purgatorial  state  after  death, 
nor  even  of  simple  prayer  for  the  departed-; 
no  notice  of  any  penitential  discipline  ;  no- 
thing to  give  any  countenance  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  other  departed 
saints;  no  seeking  of  their  intercession.  In 
rjgard  to  all  these  subjects  there  is  an  abso- 
lute silence,  a  scriptural  simplicity  in  the 
highest  degree  consistent  with  a  date  so 
nearly  following  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Apostles.  Dr.  Newman,  indeed  (p.  221), 
sees  an  apparent  recognition  of  the  so-called 
Limbus  Patrum  in  Magn.  is.,  and  of  depart- 
ed saints-  remembering,  or  at  least  benefit- 
ling  us,  in  Trail,  xiii.  As  regards  the  for- 
mer, whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
Ihe  departed  before  the  time  of  Christ,  Igna- 
tius says  nothing  of  it  in  the  place  referred 
to.  lie  does  say  that  the  prophets  waited 
for  Christ,  and  as  they  waited  in  righteous- 
ness, by  His  coming  He  has  raised  them  from 
the  dead  ;*  i.e.,  plainly  given  them  the  hope 


*Tlapuv  fiytipiv  ailroOf  Ik  VtxpQv,  Perhaps  the 
verb  here,  being  in  the  imperfect  tense,  might 
be  translated, '  was  raising ;'  that  Is,  providing 
the  means  of  their  resurrection.  Eefele  only 
sees  a  reference  to  Matt,  xxvti.  52. 
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of  resurrection.  For  of  course  the  resurrec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  obtained.  As  to  the 
latter,  he  says  to  the  Trallians,  '  Purify  your 
spirit,  which  is  mine ;  not  only  now,  but 
1  attain  to  God;  for  I  am  yet  in 
peril.'  *  Various  emendations  of  this  pas- 
sage have  been  suggested,  and  explanations 
offered.  But  the  meaning  seems  plain 
enough,  though  the  way  of  speaking  is  re- 
markable. Kuchat,  apud  Jacobson,  translates 
rightly, '  Purifiez  votre  esprit  qui  est  aussi  le 
mien.'  Such  is  his  sense  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  snch  bis"  love  for  them,  that  he 
counts  their  spirit  his  also.  I  doubt  if  the 
sequel  exactly  represents  what  Ignatius 
meant :  '  Et  non  seulemcnt  il  est  a  present, . 
mats  aussi  quand  j'aurai  obtenu  Dieu.  This 
if  correct  only  affirms  {he  communion  of 
saints  to  extend  beyond  the  present  life ;  but 
the  more  natural  explanation  is  that  their 
care  to  purify  their,  spirit  should  continue 
after  he  has  departed.  Even  he  is  still  in 
peril  while  he  lives,  and  so  would  they  be 
also  until  they  too  have  attained  to  God. 

The  Epistles  arc  likewise  free  from  all 
apocryphal  tales  and  old  wives'  fables,  all 
pretension  to  miraculous  powers,  all  specula- 
tion about  the  unseen  world  and  the  angelic 
hierarchy.  Indeed,  as  regards  this  last  sub- 
ject, he  disclaims  any  knowledge.  He  ex- 
cuses himself  to  the  Trallians  (chap,  v.)  for 
not  treating  of  matters  which  he  calls  celes- 
tial, and  that  in  a  way  that  leads  one  to  think 
they  bad  sought  information  from  him  about 
such  things.  '  Is  it  that  I  am  not  able  to 
write  of  celestial  matters  to  you  f  Nay,  but 
I  am  afraid  lest  I  might  injure  yon,  as  being 
babes.'  This  is  said  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  seem  that  they  had  complained  of 
his  not  giving  them  the  information  he 
speaks  of.  What  might  have  been  the  na- 
ture of  that  which  he  conld  give  he  does  not 
enable  us  to  say.  But  we  may  gather  that 
it  would  have  been  very  different  from  their 
expectation,  by  what  be  tells  them  he  could 
not  give.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that, 
by  reason  of  his  approaching  martyrdom,  he 
should,  like  Stephen,  have  Been  heaven 
opened  and  beheld  the  array  of  the  celestial 
hosts.  For  he  goes  on  to  say  :  '  It  is  not 
because  I  am  in  bonds  that  I  am  able  to 
understand  celestial  matters,  and  the  alloca- 
tions of  angels,  and  the  hosts  arrayed  in 
principalities,  things  seen  and  unseen.  In 
more  than  these  things  I  am  still  a  learner.' 
Dr.  Newman  sees  in  this  an  apparent  recog- 
nition of  what  has  since  been  called  (he  dis- 
cipline, arcani.  But  the  so-called  discipline 
arcani  was  only  a  reserve  practised  towards 
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unbelievers  and  catechumens,  as  regards  tbe 
higber  solemnities  of  religion,  while  Ignatius 
is  plainly  speaking  to  members  of  the  Church. 
In  a  note,  p. 200,  he  remarks  on  the  phrase  tar- 
oiKiiVuftiav,  used  by  Ignatius  in  speaking  of 
our  Lord  as  borne  '  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,' 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  God,'  that, 
'  Here  is  on  additional  word,  which  after- 
waids  is  known  to  have  a  technical  mean- 
ing.' Even  if  the  expression  was  used  by( 
Ignatius  in  reference  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
Divine  purpose  until  th%  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come,  surely  that  would  lend  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  phenacism  or  economy  after- 
wards practised  by  some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  recommended  by  men  of  Dr.  New- 
man's school,  when  this  Essay  was  first  pub- 
lished. But  Ignatius  does  not  appear  to 
have  used  the  word  at  all  with  reference  to 
secrecy.  Ignatius  is  also  free  from  all  such 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  abound  in  the  Epistle  that  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  Barnabas,  and  has  none  cf 
the  babbling  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
spurious  writings  of  early  Christian  times. 
With  the  one  exception  of  the  overwrought 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  courted  his  ap- 
proaching martyrdom,  there  is  a  prevailing 
character  of  good  sense  which  gives  weight 
to  his  authority,  and  makes  his  testimony, 
both  positive  and  negative,  the  more  impor- 
tant. Tliis  testimony  we  now  proceed  to 
examine  in  regard  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant matters  which  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  and  the  occasion  of  divi- 
sions in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  points  in  regard  to  which  we  propose 
t )  examine  tbe  doctrinal  testimonies  of  Igna- 
tius may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  The  Trinity  and  Divinity  of  Christ 

II.  Tbe  Atonement  and  kindred  subjects 
of  Justification  and  Grace. 

in.  The  Eucharist. 

IV".  The  Organization  of  the  Church  and 
Roman  Primacy. 

I.  The  testimonies  of  Ignatius  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  to  the  prc-cxistence 
and  Divinity  of  Christ,  arc  too  well  knowu 
to  call  for  much  additional  observation.  The 
important  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  while  in 
respect  to  accuracy  Ignatius  stands  distin- 
guished from  some  of  the  other  antc-Nicenc 
orthodox  writers,  such  as  Justin,  in  Ignatius 
there  is  not  such  an  exactness  and  precision 
of  language  as  might  be  thought  to  betray 
an  acquaintance  with  the  phraseology  and 
definitions  introduced  in  the  progress  of 
later  controversies.  It  is  for  instance  with 
some  reserve  that  we  should  venture  to  sav 
with  the  Dublin  reviewer  (p.  137),  that  in 


asserting  the  truth  of  Christ's  humanity  he 
settled  beforehand  the  controversies  that 
were  to  arise  in  the  fifth  century  '  on  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  and  excludes  Nes- 
torianism  by  anticipation.'  As  our  blessed 
Lord  is  frequently  called  God,  God  Jesus 
Christ,  and  our  God,  in  these  Epistles,  so 
also  His  blood  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  blood  of 
God,'  as  for  instance  in  Eph.  ).,*  a  phrase 
which  would  have  its  Scriptural  justification 
in  the  received  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28,  and 
lends  countenance  to  that  reading  as  being 
possibly  derived  from  it,  'The  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.'  But  when  the  reviewer  quoted 
these  words  of  Ignatius,  with  a  reference  to 
them  in  a  note,  he  should  also  have  given  a 
reference  for  the  words  which  he  adds, 
marked  also  as  a  quotation, '  It  is  "  God  who 
was  conceived  by  Mary" '  (p.  367).  We 
know  of  no  such  words  existing  thus  rimpli- 
eiter  in  these  Epistles.  He  probably  had  in 
view  Eph.  xviii.  '  For  our  God  Jesus  the 
Christ  was  borne  in  the  womb  by  Mary,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispensation  of  God.'t  The 
reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  thus  saying  that  Je- 
sus Christ  our  God  was  so  borne,  and  say- 
ing simply  that  God  was  conceived  by  Mary, 
without  any  mention  of  the  human  nature. 
So  distinct  an  anticipation  of  the  SeoruKoj 
would  have  tended  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  genuineness  of  a  writing  which  purport- 
ed to  be  of  the  early  date  of  these  Epistles, 
rather  than  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine 
which  this  word  was  adopted  to  express. 
It  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Newman  (p.  206)  re- 
marks, 'heresies  beset  tho  Church  of  the 
fiist  century,  which  did  but  reappear,  sub- 
stantially the  same,  but  in  more  subtle  forms, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth.'  Cerinthianism  was 
the  form  of  error  against  which  the  phrases 
just  now  quoted  were,  no  doubt,  specially 
directed,  for  Cerinthua  taught  that  the  Logos 
only  occupied  or  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  for 
a  time,  taking  up  His  abode  in  Uim  at  His 
baptism,  and  forsaking  Uim  before  His 
death.  This  doctrine  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain tbe  emphasis  with  which  Ignatius  as- 
serts the  txOus  ti-v  deuv  and  the  fact  that 
'  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  borne  in  the 
womb  of  Mary.'  In  Nestorianism  tbe  union 
was  permanent  and  from  the  commencement 
of  tbe  human  existence  of  our  Lord.  But 
the  twofold  personality  which  that  doctrine 
taught  did  not  allow  of  such  a  phrase  as 
0f.ht6ki>£,  while  tbe  words  of  Ignatius  are 
suited   to   the   proper  form  of   Cerinthian 
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d  this  particular  aayiDg  of  Igna- 
1  possibly  have  been  accepted  by 


heresy,  and 

a  N'estorian. 

WLile  the  commonly  received  reading  of 
Acta  xx.  28  is  iti  accordance  with  the  man- 
ner of  speaking  just  noticed,  another  much 
disputed  reading,  that  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
'  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  also  receives 
support  from  one  or  two  references  to  it  by 
Ignatius.  Thus,  in  a  passage  to  bo  noticed 
again  presently  (Eph.  vii.),  he  speaks  of 
'God  having  been  made  in  fleah,'*  and  in 
Eph.  xix., '  God  humanly  ifianifesteii.'t  And 
this  latter  expression  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  disputed  reading  in 
t  Tim.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  in  the  men- 
tion of  certain  mysteries.  '  The  virginity  of 
Mary,  and  her  childbearing,  and  likewise 
the  Lord's  death,  were  unknown  to  the 
prince  of  this  world,  three  mysteries  wrought 
in  the  silence  of  God,  but  to  be , proclaimed 
aloud.'  lie  then  asks  how  these  were  man- 
ifested to  the  world  !  In  reply,  ho  refers  to 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  attended  by  the 
choir  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  other  stars, 
and  awakening  by  its  strange  appearance 
curiosity  and  surprise,  putting  an  end  to  all 
magic,  ignorance,  and  every  bond  of  iniqui- 
ty, whereby  the  ancient  kingdom  was  de- 
stroyed, 'God  being  manifested  as  man.' 
The  connection  between  this  latter  clause 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  mysteries,  with 
the  explanation  which  it  gives  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  child  bearing,  reckoned  as  one  of 
them,  makes  it  one  of  the  mysteries  by  im- 
plication, and  thus  affords  strong  support  to 
the  reading  of  '  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 

The  other  passage,  in  Eph.  vii.,  just  now 
referred  to,  which  is  quoted  by  the  review- 
er, p.  357,  calls  for  further  remark.  '  There 
is  one  physician,  in  the  flesh  and  spiritual, 
made  and  not  made  [begotten  and  unbegot- 
ten]4  God  become  partaker  of  flesh,  in 
death  true  life,  both  from  Mary  and  from 
God,  first  subject  to  suffering,  and  then  with- 
out suffering,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  The 
Florentine  Codex  and  the  Old  Latin  read'  be- 
gotten and  mi  begotten,'  while  some  copies 
of  AthanasiuB,  in  citing  the  passage,  have 
the  other  reading,  '  made  and  not  made.' 
Usage,  indeed,  exists  in  favour  of  this  latter, 
as  a  possible  translation  of  the  former,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  reviewer  adopts 
it,  though  he  candidly  admits  that  the  for- 
mer was -what  Ignatius  wrote.  The  great 
point  to  observe  is  that  whatever  translation 
may  be  admissible,  so  ambiguous  and  inexact 
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a  manner  of  speaking  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  adopted  by  one  familiar  with  the  for- 
mula, '  begotten  before  all  worlds,'  and  it  is 
therefore  a  note  of  antiquity  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles.  But  while 
the  reviewer  admits  that  this  is  the  true  read- 
ing, though  he  adopts  the  more  orthodox 
translation,  '  made  and  not  made,'  for  the 
subsequent  clause, '  first  subject  to  suffering, 
and  tlien  free  from  suffering,'  *  he  gives; 
without  any  notice  of  the  change,  '  first  im- 
passible, then  passible.'  This  of  course 
implies  the  'p re-existence  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  subsequent  existence  in  human 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of 
Ignatius  say  nothing  of  the  preceding  im- 
passibility, but  speak  only  of  the  suffering 
state  here,  and  the  subsequent  freedom  from 
suffering ;  that  is,  pott  resurreetionem,  as 
Hefele  explains  in  a  note.  The  reviewer,  in 
his  note  on  this  passage,  says  that  Rom.  iii. 
makes  it  certain  that  Ignatius  was  not  a  Pa- 
tripaasian,  and  that  Magn.  viii.  is  still  more 
decisive  on  this  point.  This  is  quite  true, 
while  the  manner  of  speaking  in  both  ia  evi- 
dently not  adopted  with  such  a  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Patripaasian  heresy  as  might 
betray  a  later  origin  of  these  Epistles. 

Both  these  passages. are  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  In  Rom.  iii.  Ignatius  begs 
of  the  Romans  to  pray  for  him,  that  lie  may 
not  only  be  called  a  Christian,  but  found  to 
be  one.  '  For  if  I  be  found  one,  then  I  may 
also  be  called  one,  and  then  be  faithful  when 
I  am  not  visible  to  the  world.  For  nothing 
that  is  visible  is  perpetual. f  For  the  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
not  seen,  eternal.'  '0  yo/>  Deoj  fffibiv  Inoiivg 
Xpttrrdf  iv  trarpt  Cn>  fizXXov  tpaivsTtu.  Wc 
think  the  meaning  of  this  most  agreeable  to 
the  context  is,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
now  that  He  is  with  the  Father,  is  more 
widely  known  than  when  lie  was  visible  on 
earth.  Why  so !  Becausa,  as  he  explains 
in  the  next  sentence, '  The  work  is  not  mere- 
ly carried  on  in  silence,  but  Christianity  is  a 
work  of  magnitude.'  The  article  before 
'  our  God '  is  against  making  it  the  predi- 
cate. We  might,  however,  translate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  words,  and 
with  duo  regard  to  the  article,  '  Our  God 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  more  shown  [to  be  such] 
now  that  He  is  with  the  Father/ 

The  other  passage  above  referred  to 
(Magn.  viii.)  says  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  is  His  eternal  Word,  not  proceeding 
from  silence.}  If  Gnosticism  had  never 
been  heard  of,  there  would  have  been  no 
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difficulty  in  these  words  ;  the  Divine  Word 
did  not,  like  vocal  words,  begin  from  a  state 
of  silence,  bnt  was  eternally  with  the  Father. 
But  Sigc  and  Logos  being  successive,  though 
not  immediately  successive  terms  in  the 
Gnostic  genealogies  of  Jlow,  if  Ignatius 
spoke  in  this  way  without  reference  to  these 
heretical  notions,  the  coincidence  would,  to 
say  the  least,  be  extremely  enrioua,  and  the 
Dublin  reviewer  wisely  admits  that  Ignatius 
had  the  Gnostic  Silence  in  his  mind.  This 
has  been  made  a  ground  of  suspicion  against 
the  Epistles  as  indicating  an  acquaintance 
with  doctrines  that  were  not  developed  in 
the  time  of  Ignatius.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  f  nil-blown  Gnosticism  that  was  of  a 
later  date  than  Ignatius,  was  in  a  forward 
state  of  development  mnch  earlier.  The 
Gnostic  JE/om  were  for  the  most  part,  gene- 
ials  and  abstracts  in  the  current  philosophy, 
invested  with  personality  according  to  the 

?rcvalent  tendency  of  Oriental  thought 
lie  New  Testament  itself  gives  indications 
of  Gnosticism  being  already  in  progress  of 
development  in  the  plcroma  and  '  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit '  of  Col.  ii. ;  and  in  the  'pseu 
donymons  yv&atg'  and  '  endless  genealogies' 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  to  say  no- 
thing of  '  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans.'  That 
Simon  Magus  adopted  a  species  of  Gnosti- 
cism is  also  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  antl  the 
Dublin  reviewer  (p.  401)  has  referred  to  the 
Philosophumena  of  Hippolytns  for  proof 
that  Sigo  was  one  of  the  Simonian  yfcons. 
An  interesting  point  which  he  has  not  no- 
ticed is  that  Qbrvij  held  the  place  in  Simon's 
aeries  of  vfiona  that  A«yoc  aid  in  the  later 
Volenti  niaD,  borrowed  from  Simon  with  cer- 
tain alterations.  According  to  the  system 
of  Simon  the  primitive  root  was  called 
dvvapis  and  otyrj,  from  whence  spring  six 
roots,  in  pairs  of  males  and  females  succes- 
sively (Philosophumena,  vi.  18-20),  Now  if 
Ignatius  had  thele  Simouean  Aions  in  view, 
.we  may  suppose  him  to  mean,  like  Hippoly- 
tua  (Phil.  x.  33),  that  the  eternal  Son  was 
not  Logos  in  the  sense  of  #<■>«},  or  vocal 
sound  that  proceeds  from  previous  Bilence, 
as  Simon  taught,  but  was  eternally  with  the 
Father,  the  Aoyog  dtdiog. 

We  need  not  say  that  .Ignatius  in  these 
Epistles  thoroDgbly  opposes  himself  to  the 
earliest  form  of  Gnostic  error  that;  troubled 
the  Christian  Church,  one  that  directly  af- 
fected the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  namely  the  denial  by  the  Doce- 
ta;  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  human 
body,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  i 
phantom  that  deceived  the  senses  of  men. 
This  arose  from  the  belief  of  the"  inherent 
evil  of  matter  as  opposed  to  spirit,  and  it 
was  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 


Lord  'had  part  [in  what  was  essentially 
that  His  humanity  was  regarded  as  a 
mere   dwKJjotf,  or  phantasmal  appearance. 
That  this  error  had  appeared  in  the  Church 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John  seems  clear 
from  the  many  well-known  indications  of 
opposition  to  it  in  his  writings.     The  oppo- 
sition of  Ignatius  to  this  form  of  Gnosticism 
clear  and  distinct  terms,  with  only  the 
i  supposed    allusion    to  those  forms    of 
Gnosticism  in  which  this  was  soon  absorbed, 
a  great  mark  of,antiquity  and  genuineness 
these  Epistles.     It  is  remarkable  that  this 
early  idealization  of  our  Lord's  humanity 
shonld,  at  least  in  respect  to  His  miracles 
and  His  resurrection,  have  now  again  ap- 
peared as  an  extensive  form  of  modern  ra- 
tionalism, though  from  a  different  cause. 

Dr.  Newman  (p.  200)  finds  in  the  rtXefe 
&v$ponto$  ytv6jie.voq  of  Sniyrn.  I  v.  an  antici- 
pation of  the  manner  of  speaking  adopted  to 
oppose  the  Apollinariau  doctrine  of  the 
fourth  century,  which  taught  that  our  Lord 
had  not  a  human  soul. '  Though  this  won! 
was  as  he  thinks  well  adapted  to  oppose  the 
Docetic  errors  of  the  time  of  Ignatius,  yet 
be  says  it  was  scarcely  taken  from  Scripture, 
and  was  uncalled  for  by  the  context  The 
coincidence  with  the  phrase  used  against 
Apollinarianisro  is  quite  accidental.  Igna- 
tius seems  not  to  have  had  any  heresy  in  his 
mind,  but  to  have  used  the  words  in  ref- 
erence to  Buffering  and  death  as  the  lot  of 
humanity,  and  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its 
condition.  He  says  that '  in  order  to  suffer 
with  him  I  endure  all  tilings,  as  He  that  be- 
came perfect  man,  enables  me.'  The  ref- 
erence seems  to  have  been  to  onr  Lord's 
words,  '  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected,' 
or  to  those  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  should  be  made  perfect  through 
sufferings  (ii.  10) ;  and  that '  although  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being 
made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him ' 
(v.  8,  9).  The  recurrence  of  this  Scriptural 
idea  through  association  of  thought  gives  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  use  of  a  phrase 
which  Dr.  Newman  says  was  uncalled  for  on 

We  have  only  further  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  Trinity,  that  in  Magn.  iiii.  the 
three  Persons  are  twiee  enumerated,  not  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  baptismal  formula 
or  the  doxologies,  but  as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14, 
the  Son  being  first  mentioned.  This  has 
been  noticed  as  a  great  sign  of  antiquity,  as 
mentioned  by  Hefele  in  loc. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  the  Atonement  and 
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kindred  subjects  of  Justification  and  Grace. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  while  salvation  is  con- 
tinually ascribed  to  Christ  atone  and  His 
sufferings,  there  is  nothing  more  definite 
than  the  statement  in  Eph.  !.,  that  Christ 
offered  Himself  to  God  as  an  oblation  and 
sacrifice  for  us.  He  follows  in  this  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Scriptural  statements.  There 
is  nothing  that  lends  itself  to  any  particular 
theory  aa  to  the  way  in  which  Christ's  obla- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  Himself  was  effectual 
to  our  salvation  in  regard  to  God.  As  re- 
gards oar  justification  thereby,  Ignatius  tells 
us  in  Philad.  viiL,  that  to  him  '  the  old  ways, 
the  nncorrupted  old  ways,  were  Jesus  Christ, 
His  cross,  Ilia  death  and  resurrection,  and 
the  faith  which  is-  through  Him,  by  which 
means  be  desired  through  their  prayers  to 
be  justified.'  So  far  positively ;  negatively 
we  find  him'in  Rom.  v.,  after  describing  the 
insults  and  persecutions  he  had  to  endure 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  saying  that  from  these 
wrongs  '  he  derived  spiritual  improvement, 
yet  he  has  not  thereby  been  justified.'*  The 
preterite  form  of  the  verb  in  this  last  clause, 
nearly  sn  exact  quotation  from  1  Cor.  iv.  4, 
seems  indeed  to  indicate  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  fit.  Paul,  the  spiritual  improvement  he 
acquired  was  disclaimed  as  having  secured 
his  final  justification,  rather  than  with  ref- 
erence to  a  state  of  justification  generally. 
And  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  present- 
ly adds,  '  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple,'  and 
ho  prays  Chat  nothing  visible  or  invisible 
may  envy  him  that  he  should  attain  to 
Christ  by  dying.  '  Let  fire  and  cross,  the 
assaults  of  wild  beasts,  lacerations,  and  tear- 
ing asunder  of  limb  from  limb,  all  diabolical 
punishments  befall  him,  only  that  he  may 
win  Christ.'  But  in  all  this  there  is  no 
more  efficacy  attributed  to  these  sufferings 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  salvation  than 
in  St.  Paul's, '  If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together.' 
Indeed  it  is  plain  from  this  whole  passage 
that  beyond  obedience  as  a  disciple  of  Christ 
learned  by  suffering,  the  only  efficacy  he  at- 
tributed to  these  torments  was  their  expedit- 
ing his  final  blessedness.  He  wishes  to  en- 
joy the  beasts  that  were  prepared  for  him, 
nrays  that  they  may  be  ready,  will  flatter 
and  encourage  them  to  devour  him  quickly, 
and  not  to  stand  off  in  a  cowardly  manner 
like  some.  Haste  to  win  Christ,  by  which 
he  means  the  enjoyment  of  his  Saviour  after 
death,  is  the  burden  of  the  whole  Epistle. 
He  begs  they  will  not  interfere  for  his  re- 
lease. The  altar  is  ready  for  him,  let  him 
be  offered  to  Him  who  has  brought  him  from 
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the  east  to  the  west  It  is  good  to  set  to  the 
world,  that  he  may  rise  to  God.  He  fears 
only  how  he  may  be  steadfast  to  the  end, 
and  can  only  be  sure  when  he  ceases  to  be 
seen  on  earth.  He  cares  no  more  for 
earthly  things.  But  in  all  this  there  is  not 
a  word  that  implies  the  notion  of  any  satis- 
faction for  his  sins  by  the  suffering  lie  was 
to  endure.  Indeed,  though  there  is  much 
expression  of  humility,  much  sense  of  weak- 
ness, there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  his  sins, 
no  expression  of  penitence  whatever. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Dublin  reviewer 
treats  this  subject  He  says,  p.  368,  that 
*  of  the  Protestant  theory  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  are  imputed  to  Christiana  without  in- 
fusion of  grace  or  necessity  for  mortifica- 
tion,' no  support  can  be  found  in  the  Igna- 
tian  Epistles.  It  is  true  enough  that  there 
is  no  trace  in  them  of  such  a  theory ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer  is'  not 
well  aware  that  there  is  no  Protectant  com- 
munity that  has  not  taught  the  necessity  of 
an  infusion  of  grace,  and  the  duty  of  morti- 
fying the  flesh  with  its  affections,  and  that 
this  is  the  teaching  of  Protestants,  whether 
they  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  such 
a  phrase  as  the  imputation  of  Christ's  merits 
or  righteousness,  as  not  to  be  found  in  holy 
Scripture,  use  it  in  a  lax  and  rhetorical  way 
of  speaking,  or  even  adopt  it  in  its  most  lit- 
eral and  objectionable  acceptation.  What 
Protestants  have  denied  is  that  such  mortifi- 
cation, and  the  habitual  righteousness  .that 
proceeds  from  the  infusion  of  grace,  can 
avail  by  way  of  merit  or  deserving  to  entitle 
men  to  the  blessings  of  salvation,  which  are 
only  due  to  the  unmerited  grace  of  God  and 
the  merit  of  the  Saviour's  work.  Whether 
as  the  measure  of  men's  futuro  reward,  the 
proof  of  the  reality  of  faith,  or  constituting 
fitness  for  heaven,  the  value  of  the  effects  of 
grace  infused,  and  of  the  mortification  of  our 
evil  tendencies,  has  never  been  denied,  ex- 
cept it  may  have  been  by  a  handful  of  fanat- 
ical sectaries.  But  as  not  due  to  man's 
unaided  strength  but  to  the  grace  infused, 
and  as  in  their  concrete  manifestation  im- 
perfect, they  are  held  to  be  insufficient  to 
give  a  claim  on  divine  justice  by  any  inherent 
merit. 

The  reviewer  having  thus  set  up  as  a  Prot- 
estant theory  what  Protestants  do  not  teach 
or  believe,  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Epistles 
'  breathe  from  first  to  last  a  spirit  which  is 
either  fanatical  or  simply  unmeaning  to  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
that  grace  is  a  principle  of  merit,  that  the 
Christian  has  to  satisfy  for  his  sins  by  pen- 
ance, and  conform  his  life  to  the  passion  of 
oar  Divine  Redeemer.'  To  this  last  clause 
there  is  no  exception  to  be  taken ;  it  sets 
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forth  what  Protestants  will  recognise 
true  and  holy  principle,  lint  the  writer 
does  not  venture  to  say  tliat  there  is  a  word 
in  Ignatius  that  affirms  either  of  the  preced- 
ing principles.  Protestants  who  do  not 
accept  them  have  long  enough  read  and  ad- 
mired Ignatius,  without  seeing  in  his  writ- 
ings anything  either  fanatical  or  unmean- 
ing. They  have  indeed  perceived  in  his 
eagerness  to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  in  his  courting  of  suffering  and  death, 
so  strongly  expressed,  chiefly  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Church  in  Rome,  where  he  expected  to 
finish'his  course,  a  highly  wrought  enthusi- 
asm, the  natural  result  of  the  persecutions 
be  suffered.  For  persecution  when  it  does 
not  cause  defection,  tends  to  create  enthusi- 
asm both  by  ito  physical  and  its  moral  op- 
eration. This  was  aided  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  bis  journey,  his  reception  by  the 
Christians  in  his  various  resting-places,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  deputations  from  dif- 
ferent Churches  that  waited  on  him  as  be 
proceeded,  which  had,  no  doubt,  a  powerful 
influence  in  exciting  a  person  of  naturally 
ardent  temperament.  But  even  if  we  were 
'  obliged  to  regard  this  as  all  fanatical  or  sim- 
ply unmeaning,  unless  we  should  attribute 
to  him  opinions  of  which  he  gives  no  indi- 
cation, and  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  express  if  he  held  them,  surely 
when  so  many  have  been  fanatical  or  even 
foolish  in  some  one  particular  or  on  some 
special  occasion,  who  were  calm  and  sensi- 
ble enough  in  other  respects  or  on  ordinary 
occasions,  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  Ig- 
natius. 

The  reviewer  evidently  feels  the  weakness 
of  his  argument,  for  he  tries  to  prop  it  by  a 
reference  to  two  passages  of  Clement,  the 
meaning  of  which  he  mistakes,  not  to  say 
misrepresents.  In  one  of  these  he  alleges 
that '  we  are  saidto  be  "  justified  by  works," 
i.e.,  by  works  done  through  grace ;  white  the 
other  denies  that  we  are  "  justified  by  works," 
i.e.,  as  the  context  shows,  by  natural  good 
works.'  Now,  as  justification  by  faith  with- 
out works,  in  some  sense,  and  justification 
by  works  and  not  by  faith  only,  in  some 
sense,  are  both  affirmed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  course  faith  and  works  must 
each  have  a  causal  relation  to  justification, 
though  not  the  same  relation.  But  it  is  not 
with  this  that  we  are  now  concerned,  but 
with  what  Clement  is  represented  as  saying. 
In  the  first- mentioned  passage  (Clem.  1  Cor. 
xxx.)  the  works  spoken  of  are  not  specially 
regarded  as  works  done  by  grace  in  opposi- 
tion to  natural  good  works,  but  as  deeds  in 
opposition  to  words ;  and  the  justification 
ntended  seems  to  be  far  enough  from  that 
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about  which  divines  have  disputed.  He 
says, '  Let  us  put  on  concord  like  a  garment, 
being  humble-minded,  temperate,  keeping 
ourselves  aloof  from  all  whispering  and  evil- 
speaking,  justifying  ourselves  by  works  and 
not  by  words.'  Evidently  Clement  spesb 
not  of  our  being  justified  before  God  or  by 
Him,  but  of  being  justified  by  ourselves,  not 
by  fine  talk  and  self-laudation,  but  by  deeds 
making  good  our  Christian  profession  and 
character.  As  the  previous  tilings  he  men- 
tions are  things  to  be  done,  by  ourselves,  so 
also  is  the  justification  he  speaks  of.  The 
participle  outaiovpevoi  is  evidently  in  the 
middle  voice,  and  accordingly  Hefele  trans- 
lates it  so  :  Operibut,  non  autem  verbis,  not 
justificantes. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  the  second  passage  of 
Clement  referred  to,  c  xxxii.,  we  shall  find 
that  there  again  the  good  works,  by  which 
be  denies  that  we  are  justified  are  not '  na- 
tural good  works,  as' the  context  shows,'  is 
opposition  to  works  of  grace  :  they  are  in  the 
highest  sense  the  worksof  grace.  Having  spo- 
ken  of  God's  goodness  to  the  Jewish  people, 
he  sayB  '  all  were  glorified  and  magnified, 
not  by  themselves,  or  their  works,  or  the 
performance  of  righteousness  which  they 
wrought,  bnt  by  His  will.  And  we  there- 
fore having  been  called  by  llis  will  in  Jeans 
Christ,  are  not  justified  by  ourselves,  nor  by 
our  wisdom  or  understanding,  or  godliness, 
or  works  which  we  have  wrought  in  holiness 
of  heart,  bnt  by  the  faith  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty God  justified  all  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.'  Not  only  the  description 
of  the  works  themselves  as  done  in  holiness 
of  heart,  but  their  subsequence  to  our  calling 
in  Christ  shows  that  they  are  works  done  by 
grace.  Even  by  these  the  called  in  Christ 
are  no  more  justified  than,  before  the  grace 
of  the  gospel,  those  who  were  called  in 
Abraham  were  justified  by  their  righteous- 
ness done  under  the  grace  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

From  Clement  thus  misunderstood  we 
are  brought  back  to  another  passage  of  Ig- 
natius which  is  misinterpreted  in  Tike  man- 
ner. '  Similarly  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  Ignatius  describes  the  good  Christian 
as  one  who  receives  the  grace  of  Christ  iv- 
tpvoet  dtxatft  in  a  nature  which  is  (really) 
just,  and  the  work  of  salvation  as  "  the  con- 
natural work,"  because  it  is  effected  not  by 
mere  imputation  of  Christ's  merits,  bat  in 
virtue  of  a  principle  which  dwells  in  the 
soul  and  unites  itself  to  the  nature  of  man.' 
It  wonld  be  hard  to  find  in  so  small  a  space 
a  greater  number  of  mistakes.  It,  is  not  true 
that  Protestants  think,  as  it  is  implied,  that 
the  work  of  salvation  is  effected  by  mere 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits,  and  not  in 
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virtue  of  a  principle  of  grace  which  dwells 
in  and  unites  itself  to  tbe  soul.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  Ignatius  speaks  here  at  all  of 
receiving  tbe  name  of  Christ,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  There  is  nothing,  as  the  Greek 
reader  knows,  but  the  mere  English  reader 
might  not  perceive,  to  warrant  the  paren- 
thetic introduction  (really),  which,  seems  pot 
in  to  make  the  latter  suppose  that  Ignatius 
is  distinguishing  this  nature  as  really  just 
from- a  nature  just  only  by  imputation.  And 
lastly,  what  be  translates  'the  connatural 
work,'  even  if  rightly  translated,  is  not  the 
work  of  salvation  at  all.  He  tells  the  Ephe- 
sian  Church  how  he  bad  heard  through  God 
of '  die  much  admired  name  it  had  acquired 
by  its  righteous  disposition,  according  to 
faith  and  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.'* 
Tbe  good  name  was  evidently  tbe  character 
tbat  Church  had  gained,  not  the  name  of 
Christ  they  bad  received,  and  they  had 
quired  it  by  what  he  calls  '  a  righteous  na- 
ture,' indole  probd,  as  Hefele  translates,  so 
described  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  so  far 
as  it  was  in  accordance  with  these  it  was  a 
rally  just  or  righteous  nature,  whatever  im- 
perfections may  have  still  existed  in  it.  But 
Ignatius  says  nothing  of  its  being  really,  as 
distinguished  from  nominally,  such.  He 
proceeds  to  tell  them  that '  being  imitators 
of  God,  having  been  quickened  to  new  life 
by  Hie  blood,  tbey  bad  fully  accomplished 
the  brotherly  work.f  For  having  heard 
that  be  was  coming  bound  from  Syria  for 
the  common  name  and  hope,  tbey  bad  has- 
tened to  see  him,  who  hoped  by  their  pray- 
er to  obtain  the  privilege  of  fighting  with 
beasts  at  Rome.'  '  The  brotherly  work '  is 
■bat  the  context  suggests,  a  good  and 
proper  translation  of  the  phrase  used  by  Ig- 
natius. '  The  connatural  work '  would  be  a 
legitimate  rendering  if  there  was  anything 
mentioned  with  which  it  was  connatural ; 
bat  tbere  is  not  anything  such.  Archbishop 
Wake  indeed,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  use  of  tbe  definite  article,  translates 
'your  connatural  work:'  congenial  or  kin- 
dred would  be  better  English  and  more  in- 
telligible. But  this  is  not  what  the  reviewer 
intends,  and  it  would  be  admissible  if  the 
context  did  not  suggest  the  other  rendering, 
upHt  fraternitati*,  as  Hefele  translates,  which 
wems  to  be  clearly  the  meaning  of  Ignatius. 
It  will  now  we  think  be  seen  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  as  we  said,  to  make  a  greater 
number  of  mistakes,  if  not  of  wilful  misrep- 
resentations, in  so  small  a  space,  and  all  for 
nothing  except  to  make  it  appear  that  Prot- 
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estants  hold  a  doctrine  which  they  do  not 
hold,  and  that  Ignatius  is  opposed  to  them 
in  regard  to  it. 

There  is  only  one  more  particular  that  wc 
shall  advert  to  in  this  part  of  our  subject 
It  is  the  assertion  in  p.  359  that  '  Ignatius 
extols  virginity  in  words  which  must  sound 
strange  to  Protestants,  as  a  state  chosen  in 
honour  of  our  Lord's  flesh.1  If  the  writer 
had  presented  what  Ignatius  really  does  say 
on  this  subject  (Polyc  v.),  it  would  not  sound 
strange  to  the  ears  of  any  reasonable  .Prot- 
estant, First  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  which  he  translates '  in  honour  of  our 
Lord's  flesh.'*  lie  says  in  a  note  that  this 
translation  is  supported  by  the  Syriac  and 
Armenian  versions,  but  that  Hefele's  transla- 
tion, '  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  flesh,' 
may  be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  his  ar- 
gument In  an  expression  like  this,  in 
which  tbe  direct  order  of  the  words  gives  a 
good  and  consistent  sense,  nothing  would 
justify  a  departure  from  it  but  something  in 
the  context  that  would  clearly  indicate 
that  the  inverted  order  was  intended  by  the 
writer.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind, 
and  the  direct  is  plainly  the  proper  order 
in  which  the  word*  are  to  be  taken.  The 
other  savours  of  a  devotion  that  pertains 
to  much  later  times,  and  that  has  efflo- 
resced in  the  cultus  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
As  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  flesh  as  well 
as  of  the  spirit,  and  our  bodies  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  He  claims  from  His  dis- 
ciples that  according  to  their  ability  they 
should  honour  Him  with  their  bodies  as  well 
as  with  their  spirits,  which  are  His ;  and  if 
tbey  can  serve  Him  better,  and  better  do 
the  work  He  has  assigned  to  them  in  celiba- 
cy than  in  marriage,  it  is  not  strange  to  Prot- 
estants to  be  told  that  they  should  hononr 
tbe  Lord  of  their  flesh  by  denying  even  its 
lawful  inclinations  for  His  sake.  And  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Ignatius  may  bo  seen 
from  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  which 
relates  entirely  to  tbe  subject  of  marriage, 
with  only  this  parenthetic  reference  to  celi- 
bacy, after  which  he  returns  to  marriage  and 
closes  by  saying,  '  Let  all  things  be  done  to 
the  honour  of  God,'  as  before  '  to  the  hononr 
the  Lord  of  the  flesh,'  Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  virginity  in 
what  Ignatius  says.  He  certainly  does  not 
extol  it,  but  rather  speaks  of  it  in  a  very 
dubious  and  cautious  way.  Having  men. 
tioned  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  he 
then  says,  '  If  any  is  able  to  continue  in 
chastity  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  flesh, 
let  him  continue  without  boasting.  If  he 
boasts  he  is  lost ;  and  if  he  thinks  more  of 
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maintained,  especially  when  made  compul- 
sory.' 

III.  Wo  come  now  to  the  eucharistic  views 
of  Ignatius.  Beyond  the  use  of  the  word 
altar — and  how  little  that  signifies  we  shall 
soon  see— there  is  not  a  semblance  of  any 
notion  of  eucharistic  sacrifice  in  those  Epis- 
tles. By  this  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  rite  the  Dub- 
lin reviewer  feels  evidently  embarrassed,  and 
to  supply  the  deficiency  he  has  recourse  to 
Clement,  who  speaks  of  the  bishop  'offering 
the  gifts,'  and  he  refers  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  as  leaving  no  room  to  doubt 
what  Clement  was  Blinding  to.  We  shall 
see  presently  what  these  references  are  worth. 
We  are  told  that '  the  distinctness  with  which 
S.  Ignatius  declares  his  faith  in  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  is  of  itself 
proof  that  onr  Lord  is  the  victim  offered 
upon  the  altar.'  Of  course  this  assumes  that 
an  altar  necessarily  implies  a  victim,  as  if  no 
other  kind  of  oblation  might  be  offered  on 
an  altar.  But  a  singular  argument  is  used 
to  support  this  conclusion  as  regards  Ignatius. 
1  "  Sacrifice,"  "  oblation,"  and  the  like,  are 
the  terms  fin  which  the  Eucharist  is  con- 
stantly described  by  S.  Justin  and  8.  Ironscus. 
Protestants  have  agreed  that,  though  these 
Fathers  indisputably  regarded  the  Eucharist 
as  a  sacrifice,  they  meant  by  this  sacrifice  no 
more  than  an  oblation  of  bread  and  wine 
offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  faith- 
ful, who  presented  them  to  the  bishop. 
This  argument,  however,  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that  in  the  ante-Nicene  period 
no  one  believed  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  If  S.  Ignatius  recognised  (and  he 
certainly  did)  the  Eucharist  as  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  that,  and  nothing  short  of  H,  can  be 
the  oblation  which  is  made  upon  the  altar.' 
Let  us  state  this  argument  more  distinctly. 
demerit  speaks  of  oblations,  but  doe*  not 
tell  us  the  nature  of  them.  Ignatius  says 
nothing  of  oblation,  but  uses  the  term  altar. 
Justin  and  Irenseus  some  half  century  after 
the  death  of  Ignatius  speak  of  oblation  and 
sacrifice;  but  they  do  this  in  a  manner 
which,  as  far  as  these  words  go,  it  is  admit- 
ted, does  not  necessitate  the  supposition  that 
it  consisted  of  anything  but  bread  and  wine. 
But  then  Ignatius  believed  that  the  Eucha- 
rist is  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  therefore  Jus- 
tin and  Irenffius  must  have  meant  more  than 
the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
onr  Lord  Himself  was  offered  as  a  victim  by 
this  oblation.  And  as  these  Fathers  are  thus 
proved  to  have  held  this,  so  must  Ignatius 
also    half  a  century  earlier,  and,   as  it  is 
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himself  than  of  the  bishop,  he  has  perished.' 
Here  we  see  that  far  from  extolling  the 
practice  he  does  not  say  a  word  in  recom- 
mendation of  it,  and  it  is  made  to  depend 
upon  an  ability,  the  possession  of  which  can 
only  be  known  from  trial  and  experience,  a 
condition  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
vows  or  obligations  entered  into  beforehand, 
and  which  implies  the  liberty  of  receding 
from  the  practice  whenever  experience 
shows  the  ability  to  be  wanting.  It  further 
'  appears  that  Ignatius  considered  tho  prac- 
tice, even  when  the  ability  exists,  to  be  at- 
tended by  special  temptations  to  spiritual 
pride  and  setting  one's  self  above  or  in  op- 
position to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Dr. 
Newman,  p.  121,  considers  that  Ignatius  has 
signified  'his  implied  praise  of  virginity,  and 
his  implied  countenance  of  formal  resolves 
for  that  purpose,  when  he  says, "  If  be  boasts, 
he  is  perishing." '  We  have  seen  what  his 
praise  amounts  to,  and  formal  resolves  are 
only  implied  in  the  words  quoted  in  so  far 
as  that  one  wonld  not  be  likely  to  boast  in 
such  a  case,  if  there  was  not  a  resolution  to 
maintain  the  observance  of  the  practice. 
Bnt '  formal '  is  an  ambiguous  word  as  thus 
used  ;  it  may  refer  only  to  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion formed  by  the  individual  and  openly 
acknowledged  as  a  settled  purpose,  or  it 
may  mean  a  vow  publicly  made  nnder  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  and  entered  into  as  a 
matter  of  irrevocable  obligation.  Of  this 
latter  formality  at  any  rate  there  is  no  im- 
plied countenance  in  anything  Ignatius,  says, 
but  rather  an  implied  discountenance.  How 
little  credit  was  attached  to  the  profession 
of  virginity  as  such  may  be  seen  from  the 
salutations  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Smymieans.  '  I  salute  the  houses  of  my 
brethren  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
the  virgins  that  are  called  widows.'  Ac- 
cording to  1  Tim.  v.,  widows  were  employed 
in  the  services  of  religion.  Qualified  widows 
however  might  not  always  be  had.  Married 
women  would  often  be  hindered  by  the  cares 
of  the  household.  If  any  such,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  they  are 
saluted  amongst  tho  wives  previously  men- 
tioned. That  there  were  unmarried  women 
so  employed  is  clear.  But  instead  of  their 
unmarried  condition  being  considered  one  of 
special  honour,  it  was  covered  by  the  assumed 
designation  and  character  of  widows:  as 
such  they  appeared  to  the  world,  and  such 
they  were  called  in  the  Church.  There  is  in 
Grabe's  '  Spicilegium,'  ii.  94,  a  fragment 
ascribed  by  Damascenns  to  Ignatius,  which  if 
genuine  snows  his  mind  in  this  matter : 
'Lay  the  yoke  of  virginity  on  no  one  ;  for 
it  is  a  dangerous  matter  and  hard  to  be 
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implied,  Clement  nearly  as  long  before 
him. 

This  curious  argument  rests  on  a  scries  of 
unwarrantable  assumptions.  First  it  is  as- 
sumed that  what  Ignatius  thought  of  the 
real  presence,  Justin  and  Irenteua  must  also 
have  thought,  though  this  is  a  subject  which, 
before  it  was  dogmatically  formulated,  was 
liable  to  be  viewed  in  different  lights,  and 
to  assume  different  phases  in  different  minds, 
separated  by  distance  of  time  and  place. 
Then  it  is  assumed  that  when  Ignatius  spoke 
of  the  Eucharist  as  the  flesh  of  Christ,  he 
meant  that  the  elements  were  materially 
changed,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as 
we  shall  see.  It  is  further  assumed  that  if 
Justin  and  Irenseus  held  this  doctrine  as  to 
the  consecrated  elements,  they  understood 
the  oblation  of  them  in  their  consecrated 
and  not  their  nn consecrated  state,  though 
their  words  do  not  express  such  a  meaning. 
It  is  then  assumed  that  what  they  thought 
on  this  subject,  half  a  century  after  Ignatius, 
lie  must  also  have  thought  in  his  day, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  the  tendency 
of  thought  was  towards  development,  and 
though  the  words  of  Ignatius  give  no  warrant 
for  the  assumption,  beyond  what  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  iu  the  use  of  the  term  altar. 
The  in  conclusiveness  of  this  argument  is 
quite  evident  without  any  reference  to  what 
1  retire  us  and  Justin  actually  say,  which  want 
of  space  obliges  us  to  forego. 

We  may  now  return  to  Clement  and  the 
reference  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
Respecting  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  writing  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement, 
and  of  a  date  which  the  great  Roman  divines, 
Bellarmine,  Baron  ins,  and  Bona,  do  not  fix 
within  an  earlier  limit  than  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  is  no  authority  for  the 
meaning  of  Clement.  The  liturgy  which  it 
contains  appears  never  to  have  been  used  in 
any  Church,  though  it  perhaps  presents  a 
tolerably  fair  ideal  of  the  liturgies  in  use  at 
the  time  of  its  composition.  The  passage 
referred  to  is  where  the  proclamation  having 
been  made  that  all  disqualified  persons 
should  depart,  and  that  the  faithful  should 
be  in  readiness,  the  deacons  are  directed 
then  to  '  bring  the  gifts  to  the  bishop  to  be 
laid  on  the  altar.'  These  are  evidently  the 
requisites  for  the  celebration  about  to  com- 
mence. No  consecration  has  yet  taken 
place  ;  the  celebrant  has  not  even  yet  pnt  on 
the  proper  vestment ;  and  nothing  else  can  be 
intended  than  the  yet  nnconsecrated  bread 
and  wine,  with  perhaps,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  third  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Canons,  oil  and  incense,  and  at  the  proper 
season  grapes  and  ears  of  corn.  This  presen- 
tation of  the  unconsecrated  elements  is  still 
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Erescribed  by  the  modern  Otdo  Mixta,  and 
as  its  corresponding  oblation,  together  with 
the  alms,  in  the  Anglican  ritual.  This  ref- 
erence, therefore,  even  if  the  document  were 
authoritative,  could  throw  no  light  on  Cle- 
ment's mention  of  '  the  gifts '  offered  by  the 
bishop,  beyond  what  the  words  of  Clement 
himself  express.  When  be  says  it  would  be 
no  small  sin  to  depose  from  the  office  of 
bishop  those  who  have  blamelessly  and  pi- 
ously offered  the  gifts,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  more  than  the  bread 
and  wine  presented  by  the  faithful  and 
offered  to  God  for  the  purpose  of  the  Eu- 
charist. It  is  not  unlikely  indeed,  from  the 
word  blamelessly,  that  the  pecuniary  gifts 
of  the  faithful  presented  simultaneously,  as 
in  the  Anglican  offertory,  may  have  been 
also  intended,  and  that  Clement  had  in  view 
the  blameless  and  faithful  devotion  of  those 
to  God's  service.  However  that  may  be, 
neither  in  Clement  nor  in  Ignatius  docs  dvaia 
appear  in  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  What- 
ever they  had  thought  of  it  as  a  commemo- 
rative sacrifice,  there  is  nothing  in  either  to 
indicate  the  same  beyond  the  uso  of  the 
word  attar  by  Ignatius.  Let  us  now  see 
how  far  this  word,  as  so  employed,  goes  to 
justify  any  inference  as  to  the  notion  of  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  now  prevalent. 

We  first  notice  two  passages  from  Eph.  vi. 
and  Trail,  vii.  In  the  former  he  says  that 
'unless  one  be  within  the  altar  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  bread  of  God,'  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, that '  be  that  is  within  the  altar  is  pure, 
but  he  that  is  without  is  not  pure,'  the  sec- 
ond clause  here  being  absent  from  the  Greek 
MS.,  but  supplied  from  the  Old  Latin.  The 
foundation  of  this  way  of  speaking  is  laid, 
we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  very  ancient  usage, 
according  to  which  the  word  signifies  the 
area,  enclosed  space,  or  tacrarium,  in  which 
the  Eucharist  was  celebrated,  and  not  merely 
the  holy  table.  It  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
44th  of  the  Laodicean  Canons,  which  forbids 
women  to  go  within  the  altar,  and  probably 
in  the  third  of  the  Apostolical  Canons. 
Other  ecclesiastical  writings  also  afford  in- 
stances of  this  usage,*  which  is  not  even 
yet  extinct ;  at  least  in  Ireland  the  Roman 
Catholics  commonly  call  the  entire  sanctuary 
the  altar,  as  well  as  the  table  itself.  Mede 
and  others  have  seen  examples  of  this  in  Rev. 
xi.  1  and  xiv  18.  However  that  may  be, 
Ignatius  in  Eph.  v,  seems  to  have  meant  this 
area,  understood  literally.  He  says,  '  If 
any  one  be  not  within  the  altar  be  is  deprived 
of  the  bread  of  God.    For  if  the  prayer  of 


*  Thus  In  the  ancient  Greek  liturgies  the 
altar  is  the  enclosed  space.  Within  it  is  the 
iyla  rpawt^a.      It  is  so  also   in  modern  Greek 
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one  and  another  has  such  power,  how  much 
more  lhat  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  whole 
Church.  He  therefore  that  comes  not  to  the 
assembly  is  proud,  and  hath  out  himself  off ;' 
that  is,  as  it  were  excommunicated  himself. 
But  if  the  place  itself  in  which  the  holy 
mysteries  were  celebrated  was  not  intended, 
the' word  must  plainly  mean  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church  maintained  by  the  assembling 
therein  for  communion.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  participation  of  the  bread 
of  God  (whether  by  this  the  encharistic 
bread  or  the  general  blessings  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  he  intended)  is  made  to  depend, 
at  least  in  some  measure,  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  joint  prayers  of  the  whole  Church.  In 
the  other  passage,  Trail,  vii.,  being  within 
the  altar  is  plainly  being  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church,  as  maintained  by  acting  in 
unison  with  the  bishop,  the  presbytery,  and 
the  deacons.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ex- 
tends this  way  of  speaking,  and  calls  the 
congregation  itself  aimembled,for  prayer  the 
earthly  altar.*  And  a  little  after,  the  same 
writer  tells  us  that  '  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Chnrch  is  the  word  exhaled  as  incense  from 
holy  souls.'  f  Now  considering  that  the 
word  Bvoia  was  not  applied,  as  far  as  we 
know,  to  the  material  oblation  of  the  Eucha- 
rist till  a  much  later  period  than  the  time  of 
Ignatius,J  ic  would  seem  as  if  it  was  this 
spiritual  sacrifice, '  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  the 
fruit  of  the  lips'  of  Heb.  xiii.  15,  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  place  where  the  faithful 
assembled  for  the  encharistic  celebration, 
or  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  itself, 
was  called  the  altar.  And  the  use  of  the 
word  by  Ignatias  in  this  sense  belongs  to 
a  period  in  which  the  encharistic  celebra- 
tion was  still  identified  with  the  lore  feast, 
as  in  1  Cor.  xt. ;  for  in  Smyrn.  viii.,  having 
said  that  'that  should  be  esteemed  a  valid 
Eucharist  which  was  celebrated  by  the  bish- 
op, or  one  to  whom  he  had  given  authority, 
Ignatius  presently  adds, '  It  is  not  lawful 


*'Eon  Td  nap'  iipiv  8iiaiaari)ptor  turaBtia  rd  hrl- 
yeiov,  rb  aSptua/ia  ruv  Toi{  eiixais  uvajtei/iinuv,  piav 
Camp  Ixov  •fKjyi/v  rifv  xatrifr  tal  jdav  yvutiipi- 
Strom,  vii.  p.  717.    Ed.  Sylburjr. 

f  Kai  yUp  tariv  j/  Bvaia  rijs  kttKXijaiaz  Auyog  aird 
tuv  uyiuv  yi^tiv  dvafofuu/icvot,  tKKah/irTo/ikiiw 
fi.ua  rjjc  ftwi'af  tal  ti/C  titavoiat  air&oiK  ry  9e£>.  la 
Polycarp,  ad  Phil,  iv.,  widows  are  allied  the  altar 
of  Chid. 

X  The  word  first  appears  in  Justin,  as  applied 
to  the  material  oblation.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  speaks  of  the  bread  and  cup  in  the  Eu- 
charist as  sacrifices,  using  the  word  in  the  plural 
number;  a  manner  of  speaking  in  which*  the 
bread  and  the  cup  are  regarded  as  separate  obla- 
tions, which  long  continued  in  use,  and  conveys 
an  idea  quite  different  from  that  of  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  now  taught.  See 
'  Dial  cum  Tryph.'  pp.  260-344.    Par.  1615. 


without  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to 
celebrate  s  love  feast.1  This  identification 
of  the  Agape  with  the  Eucharist  seems  to 
imply  the  assembling  of  the  people  within 
the  taerarivm,  or  so-called  alter. 

There  are  two  other  places  in  which  Igoj. 
tins  uses  the  word  altar.  In  Magi),  vii.  lie 
says,  '  Come  therefore  together  all,  as  to 
one  temple  of  God,  as  to  one  altar,  as  to  one 
Jesus  Christ.'*  And  in  Fhiiad.  vi. :  'Be 
diligent  therefore  to  resort  to  one  Eucharist, 
for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  and  one  cup  for  union  with  His 
blood ;  one  altar,  as  one  bishop,  with  the 
presbytery  and  deacons.'  Considering  the 
ideas  which  we  have  already  shown  were 
attached  to  this  word  by  Ignatius  and  oth- 
ers, we  think  there  is  as  good  reason  to  sop- 
pose  that  he  uses  it  in  these  passages  in  one 
or  other  of  the  same  senses,  which  would  be 
equally  consistent  with  the  context,  as  in  the 
more  special  sense  of  the  holy  table. 

The  absence  of  the  word  Upei>f,  as  a  title 
of  Christian  ministers,  from  these  Epistles  is 
admitted.  As  the  use  of  the  title  would 
have  savoured  of  later  times,  so  its  absence 
is  a  note  of  antiquity.  There  is  a  passage  in 
l'hilad.,  ix.  which  uses  the  word  in  a  dubi- 
ous manner,  but  clearly  not  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  '  And  the  priests  were  good,  hot 
a  better  thing  the  high-priest,  who  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  Holy  of  Holies,  who 
alone  has  been  entrusted  with  the  hidden 
things  of  God  ;  he  being  the  door  of  the  Fa- 
ther, by  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, and  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  and 
the  Church  enter  in.'  Either  the  priests 
here  spoken  of  were  the  priests  of  the  Old 
Testament  mentioned  in  reference  to  some 
who  are  represented  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter as  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament ;  or, 
as  would  seem  from  the  sequel,  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  '  a  royal  priesthood,'  are  in- 
tended. Justin  also  calls  the  faithful  the 
priesthood  which  offers  the  encharistic 
sacrifices  (Tryph.  p*  344). 

So  little  docs  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Eucharist  appear  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
that  the  Dublin  reviewer  tries  to  make  np 
for  the  deficiency  by  saying  that '  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  Ignatius  declares  his 
faith  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  is  of  itaelf  a  proof  that  our  Lord 
is  the  victim  offered  on  the  altar '  (pp.  363, 
364).  But  however  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  is  necessary  to  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  encharistic  sacrifice,  the  latter 

le  says  not  to  one  temple  and  one  altar,  hut 
tit  to,  and  we  may  perhaps  understand  our  Lord 
Himself  to  be  intended,  just  as  in  Rev.  xxi.  33  the 
iamb  is  the  temple  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
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doctrine  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  it.  Bnt  it  is  not  needful  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  at  greater  length.  It  will 
suffice  to  examine  the  testimony  of  Ignatius 
on  the  subject,  taking  the  several  passages 
that  refer  to  it- in  detail. 

We  notice  first  certain  passages  which  are 
admittedly  figurative,  indeed  in  the  highest 
degree  metaphorical.  In  these  allusion  is 
evidently  made  to  the  expressions  of  onr 
Lord  in  John  vi.,  and  the  sacramental  idea 
is  in  some  degree  present  to  the  mind,  and 
a  sacramental  way  of  speaking  is  adopted, 
while  the  writer  overleaps  the  external  rite, 
and  goes  directly  to  the  internal  and  spirit- 
ual participation.  Thus  in  Philad.  v.,  after 
expressing  his  fear  of  failure  as  not  being 
yet  perfected,  he  says  he  trusts  through  their 
prayer  to  attain  the  lot  assigned  him  by 
God's  mercy,  'fleeing  to  tho  gospel  as. the 
flesh  of  Jeslis,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the 
presbytery  of  the  Church.'  Hero  the  gos- 
pel is,  as  it  were  sacramentally,  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  who  preached  it,  as 
it  were  the  presbytery  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal administering  that  sacrament,  just  as  St 
Fau)  speaks  of  himself  in  Rom.  xv.  16  as 
'  the  liturgic  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  sacer- 
dotal I  y  ministering  the  gospel  of  God.' 
According  to  this  passage  it  is  the  gospel  (and 
of  course  faith  in  it  is  implied)  that  is  the 
means  of  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  In 
the  passage  we  now  proceed  to  cite  it  is 
faith  and  love  that  are  expressly  mentioned 
ia  this  way.  In  Trail,  viii.  he  bids  his  read- 
ers to  '  build  themselves  up  anew  in  faith, 
which  is  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  and  in  love, 
which  is  the  blood  of  Jesns  Christ'  The 
manner  of  speaking  is  similar,  only  that 
faith  and  love  here  stand  in  place  of  the 
gospel. 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  of  the  same 
kind  in  which  the  sacramental  allusion  is 
more  distinct,  while  yet  the  thought  in  like 
manner  overpasses  the  external  rite,  and 
bounds  into  the  fruition  of  the  life  to  come. 
It  is  in  Rom.  vii.  He  had  been  speaking  of 
his  wish  to  die,  and  says, '  My  desire,  cpuc, 
has  been  crucified,  and  there  is  not  in  me  a 
fire  that  craves  material  fuel ;  but  there  is 
in  me  a  living  and  speaking  water,  that  says 
to  me  from  within,  Away  to  the  Father.  I 
delight  not  in  corruptible  food,  nor  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  life.  I  wish  for  the  bread 
of  God,  heavenly  bread,  the  bread  of  life, 
which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I 
wish  for  the  drink  of  God,  His  blood,  which 
is  love  incorruptible  and  ever- springing  life.' 
Here  the  whole  tone  of  the  thought  over- 
passes the  eucharistic  rite,  the  terms  of  which 
arc  in  part  borrowed  ;  or  rather  we  should 
fay  it  is  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi. 
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that  are  borrowed.*  His  longing  goes  be- 
yond anything  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth-; 
the  eucharistic  participation  was  within  his 
reach,  whenever  he  desired  it;  he  craves 
what  he  can  have  only  when  he  quits  this 
life  ;  and  to  come  down  -from  his  longing 
for  death,  fo  any  blessing  however  great  to 
be  enjoyed  here,  would  be  a  descent  which 
the  whole  character  of  this  touching  and  no- 
ble passage  forbids.  It  can  scarcely  be 
thought  that  one  who  held  the  material  re- 
ception of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  would  use  such  statements 
as  are  made  in  these  passages  in  regard  to 
faith  and  love  and  the  gospel,  which  in  a  sac- 
ramental way  he  calls  the  flesh  and  the  blood 
of  Christ  It  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  so 
regard  it  that  enabled  him  to  make  this  ap- 
plication of  the  sacramental  idea.  The  re- 
viewer's explanation  of  these  sayings,  that 
faith  and  love  are  so  called  '  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  His  true  humanity  for  their 
object  and  attain  their  end  by  uniting  us  to 
it'  (p.  363),  suggests  a  very  moderate  inter- 
pretation even  of  the  words  of  institution 
themselves;  as  if  one  should  say  the 
bread  and  the  wine  are  called  His  body  and 
blood  because  they  have  His  true  humanity 
as  the  object  of  their  significance,  and  attain 
their  end  by  uniting  us  to  it  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  explanation  he  quotes  a  passage 
in  Smyrn.  x.,  which,  if  be  has  rightly  inter-  . 
preted  it,  is  in  full  accord  with  all  that  we 
have  said.  '  Nor  will  you  be  ashamed  of 
your  perfect  faith,  Jesus  Christ.'  To  call 
Jesus  Christ  their  perfect  faith  would  be  a 
like  figure  to  calling  their  faith  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  only  that  it  would  not  have  the  same 
sacramental  allusion.  We  fail  to  see  how  it 
in  any  way  helps  the  reviewer's  argument. 
The  sense,  however,  is  most  completely  miss- 
ed. He  mentions  indeed  in  a  note  that  He- 
fele,  instead  of  '  your  perfect  faith,'  has  qui 
perfecte  fidelit  est,  but  says  that  he  has  himself 
followed  the  rendering  of  Drcssel.  Igna- 
tius) however,  tells  the  Christians  of  Smyrna 
that  they  had  not  despised  his  chains,  nor 
were  they  ashamed  of  them  ;  and  then  he 
adds,  '  Neither  will  Jesns  Christ,  the  perfect 
faith,  be  ashamed  of  you.'     Even  if  we  give 


*  It  is  scarcly  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
writer  of  this  passage  had  in  bis  mind  our 
Lord's  discourse  in  John  vi.  Allusions  are 
always  vague  and  inexact,  but  not  the  less  dis- 
tinctly show  the  source  from  whence  they  are 
derived.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  plainly 
sufficiently  old  to  be  familiar  to  the  writer's 
mind  when  he  made  these  allusions.  The 
reader  will  perceive  the  significance  of  this  re- 
mark as  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  allusions  also  indicate  that  our 
Lord's  discourse  was  regarded  as  going  above 
and  beyond  the  mere  external  eucharistic  rite. 
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the  definite  article  the  pronominal  force  of 
your,  still  this  would  not  mean  their  subjec- 
tive faith,  but  the:  r  faith  in  an  objective  sense, 
what  they  believed  and  trusted  in.  Indeed  so 
ninth  seems  admitted.  '  He  is  spoken  of  as 
"  perfect  faith,"  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  ob- 
ject and  the  author  of  that  virtue.'  Bat 
this  destroys  any  semblance  of  parallelism 
to  the  manner  of  Hpeaking  the  words  are 
cited  to  illustrate,  as  in  that  it  is  '  the 
interior  act  of  faith '  which  is  called  the  flesh 
of  Christ. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  a  couple  of  pas- 
sages of  a  more  strictly  encbaristic  nature. 
In  Epb.  xx.  he  bids  them  all  to  assemble  in 
one  faith,  '  breaking  one  bread,  which  is  the 
medicine  of  immortality,  the  antidote  where- 
by we  may  not  die,  but  live  for  ever  in  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  words  express  no  more  than 
the  high  sense  ho  had  of  the  benefits  of 
Holy  Communion,  and  have  no  further  doc- 
trinal significance.  The  reviewer  in  translat- 
ing thcin  has  introduced  a  word  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  original,* — 'The  anti- 
dote against  death,  the  pledge  of  everlast- 
ing life.'  It  is  curious  that  he  shonld  have 
adopted  the  phrase  of  the  Anglican  Church 
Catechism  in  its  definition  of  a  sacrament, 
1  a  pledge  to  assure  us'  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us.  The  other  pas- 
sage is  in  Philad.  iv.  '  Be  diligent  to  resort 
to  one  Eucharist ;  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  cup  to  unite  us  to 
His  blood,  one  altar,  as  there  is  one  bishop 
with  the  presbytery  and  deacons.'  In  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on 
this  passage,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the 
way  in  which  the  cap  is  mentioned,  not  as 
containing  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  as  intend- 
ed to  unite  us  with  it,  is  rather  calculated  to 
divert  our  thoughts  from  the  contents  to  the 
intent,  and  certainly  does  not  show  that  Ig- 
natius regarded  the  former  as  Christ's  blood 
in  any  material  sense,  while  the  unity  of 
Christ's  flesh  as  a  reason  for  one  Eucharist 

S roves  nothing  respecting  the  identity  <jf  the 
esh  of  Christ  and  the  eucharistic  elements. 
But  in  fact  the  Dublin  reviewer  makes  an 
implied  admission  that  the  passages  already 
cited  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  to  sus- 
tain the  views  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Indeed 
he  all  but  admits  that  Scripture  itself  is  not 
decisive  on  this  subject.  The  most  he  ven- 
tures to  say  is  that  <  it  cannot  be  maintained, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord  necessitate  a  metaphorical  inter- 
pretation ;  while  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  supplies   strong  confirmation    of  the 

*  Unless  lie  takes  antidote  to  mean  something 
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view  which  Catholics  take  of  our  Lord's 
meaning'  (p.  361)."  In  a  like  cautious  arid 
hesitating  way  he  says  of  the  statements  of 
Ignatius  already  mentioned  :  '  No  dotlty,  if 
these  sentences  stood  by  themselves,  At- 
tempts would  be  made  to  explain  them  as 
the  exaggerations  of  Oriental  rhetoric '  (p. 
360).  He  adds, '  Fortunately  there  is  one,' 
of  which  he  proceeds  to  show  that  this  can- 
not be  said.  But  first,  we  remark  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  not  as  '  the  exaggerations  of 
Oriental  rhetoric'  we  should  explain  such 
sayings,  but  as  the  language  of  high  and 
ardent  devotion,  which  ever  overleaps  the 
limils  of  a  dry  logical  literalism,  and  abounds 
in  the  metonymy  of  things  closely  conjoined, 
interchanging  the  sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied, sometimes  rising  from  the  broad,  which 
is  the  sign,  to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  thing 
signified  and  aacramentally  conjoined  with 
it,  and  so  calling  the  bread  Christ's  body  ; 
and  sometimes  going  back  from  the  thing 
signified  to  the  sign,  for  the  sake  of  its  sig- 
nificance, and  so  calling  Christ's  flesh  the 
bread  of  God.  It  is  the  taking  of  this  devo- 
tional way  of  speaking  ad  literam,  and  then 
making  it  the  ground  of  dogmatic  formulas 
which  are  intended  to  liave  logical  exact- 
ness, and  thereby  shocking  the  common 
sense  and  doing  violence  to  the  consciences 
of  many,  that  has  caused  much  of  the  dis- 
sension that  has  harassed  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  passage  relied  on  as  a  crucial  test  of 
the  opinion  of  Ignatius  respecting  Ihe  eucha- 
ristic presence  is  to  be  found  in  Smyrn.  vii., 
and  it  is  thus  presented  by  the  Dublin  re- 
viewer :  *  Not  admitting  that  our  Lord  took 
upon  Himself  true  flesh,  those  men,1  namely 
the  DocetSB,  '  abstained  from  the  Eucharist 
and  prayer,  because  they  do  not  confess  that 
the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ '  (that  flesh)  '  which  suffered  for 
our  sakes,  and  which  the  Father  in  his  good- 
ness raised  to  life'  (p.  360),  Ignatius  might 
have  Been  allowed  to  speakforhimself.  The 
words '  that  flesh '  seem  to  be  put  in  to  antic- 
ipate the  supposition  that  might  possibly  be 
made,  that  the  eucharistic  flesh  was  different 
from  the  material  flesh  that  suffered.  Wc 
notice  this  only  as  an  instance  of  a  habit  . 
which  frequently  betrays  itself  in  this  writer 
of  not  allowing  a  quotation  to  speak  for 
itself  without  precautionary  words  intro- 
duced. In  this  sentence,  and  in  the  Hoc  eat 
enim  corpus  titeum  itself,  the  flesh  and  the 
body  are  the  real  flesh  and  the  real  body  of 
our  Lord.    The  question  is  not  of  the  mean- 

*  But  in  John  vl.  it  is  not  the -sacramental 
element  that  is  said  to  be  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
but  Christ  Himself  that  is  the  bread  of  life, 
which  came  down  from  Heaven. 
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rally  understood  to  denote  a  different  relation 
when  the  assertion  of  identity  might  seem 
not  likely  to  be  intended.  That  in  this  case 
the  idea  of  numerical  identity  shocks  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  we  need  not  say. 
In  the  words  of  the  Dublin  reviewer  it  con 
stitatea,  '  to  put  it  cautiously,  an  astound- 
ing; miracle.'  And  any  one  of  common  in- 
telligence on  bearing  such  a  manner  of 
speech  would,  without  consciously  so  much 
as  making  question  could  this  sense  be  pos- 
sibly intended,  at  once  put  some  other  mean- 
ing on  the  words. 

The  argument  on  this  passage  of  Ignatius 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  was  of  the 
Docetse  he  was  speaking.  '  Had  the  Church 
in  those  days  believed  that  the  blessed  Sac- 
rament was  no  more  than  a  symbol,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries  which  need  have  given  any  offence 
to  the  DoceUe.  They  granted  that  our  Lord 
had  an  apparent  body,  and  they  could  have 
no  objection  to  the  commemoration  of  llis 
death  under  a  symbolic  form.  They  with- 
drew from  the  mysteries  of  the  Church 
because  they  were  a  reality  as  well  as  a  com- 
memoration. They  could  not  partake  in  a 
sacrament  which  professed  to  communicate 
the  true  body  of  Christ,  because  they  denied 
that  He  had  any  body  at  all.' 

To  this  argument  we  make  a  twofold  an- 
swer. First,  we  think  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  in  this  place  Ignatius 
is  not  speaking  specially  of  the  sacramental 
Eucharist  at  all,  but  of  eucharistic  worship, 
that  is,  the  worship  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing in  general.  Observe  that  the  word  for 
Eucharist*  at  the  com  men  cement  wants  the 
article,  the  use  of  which  was  to  have  been 
expected  if  the  eucharistic  rite  was  intended, 
and  not  the  more  general  sense  of  thanks- 
giving. The  combination  of  the  two  words 
Euxapwria  and  ■npooevxfy  in  this  general  and 
indefinite  way  would  naturally  be  rendered 
'thanksgiving  and  prayer.'  It  seems  like  an 
echo  of  St.  Paul's  'supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,'  in  1 
Tim.  ii.  1,  and  other  like  combinations ; 
while  Ignatius  himself  recommends  the  Ephe- 
sians  (c  xiii.)  to  assemble  more  frequently 
'  to  give  thanks  and  glory  to  God.'f  With 
the  words  of  Scripture  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  blames  the  Docctes  for  abstaining  from 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  He  had  just  enu- 
merated  several  other  duties  which   they 
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neglected.  '  They  have  no  care  for  charity, 
nor  for  widow,  or  orphan,  or  oppressed,  or 
bound  or  loosed,  or  hungry  or  thirsty.  They 
abstain  from  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  be- 
cause they  do  not  confess  that  the  thanks- 
giving (tt)v  ei>xaPl0T'av)  <3  tue  nesn  °f 
Christ  which  suffered  for  our  sins,'  that  is, 
the  great  cause  of  thanksgiving.  Not  ac- 
knowledging this  groat  proof  of  God's  good- 
ness, they  had  no  motive  of  charity  to  men 
or  thanksgiving  to  God,  no  ground  of  confi- 
dence in  prayer  in  this  proof  of  His  good- 
will to  them.  The  article  before  the  word 
thanksgiving,  when  it  occurs  the  second  time, 
is  one  of  simple  reference  to  the  first,  or  it 
denotes  pre-eminence — 'the  great  thanksgiv- 
ing.' We  may  compare  this  manner  of 
speaking  with  the  already  mentioned  places 
in  which  the  gospel  and  faith  and  charity 
are  called  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of  Christ. 
That  this  was  felt  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Epistle,  is  evident 
from  a  variation  of  reading,  as  the  passage  is 
quoted  by  Thcodoret,  the. variation  being  an 
alteration  to  bring  the  commencing,  words 
into  agreement  with  the  sequel,  supposed  to 
have  a  purely  sacramental  import,  the  variant 
for  prayer  in  this  citation  being  oblation,* 
while  for  '  abstain  from,'  is  substituted  '  do 
not  receive.' 

Our  second  reply  to  this  argament  ia  on 
the  supposition  that  the  passage  refers  solely 
to  the  Eucharist.  And  here  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  were  not  obliged  to  attribute 
to  the  eucharistic  body  a  greater  reality  than 
they  attributed  to  the  apparent  body,  in 
which  'they  admitted  our  Saviour  waa  mani- 
fested on  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
modern  notion  of  tran  substantial!  ori,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  it,  had  been  dreamed 
of,  while  for  the  reason  just  mentioned  the 
Docetfe  might  regard  one  body  as  unreal  as 
the  other,  they  would  have  seen  in  the  Eu- 
charist a  true  example  of  duKqaig,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  recommend  the  rite 
to  themselves,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a 
powerful  adhominem  argument  against  their 
orthodox  opponents.  There  would  have 
been  in  the  Eucharist  an  admitted  instance 
of  seeming  qualities  of  one  thing  striking  the 
senses,  but  having  no  substantial  reality  at 
all,  while  the  actual  thing  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  senses  might  bo  as  real  or  unreal 
as  they  thought  fit  to  suppose  it.  The  force 
of  this  crucial  test  and  argument  founded  on 
a  reference  to  the  conduct  and  views  of  the 
Docetas  being  thus  disposed  of,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  worde  of  Ignatius,  even  if  he 
intended  the  eucharistic  celebration  alone, 
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that  is  not  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
grounds  already  indicated  in  these  remarks. 
Does  the  reviewer  suppose  that  Protestants 
cannot  or  do  not  use  language  like  this!  I 
shall  only  refer  him  to  the  well-known  hymn 
of  the  excellent  Nonconformist  Doddridge : — 

'My  God,  and  is  Thy  table  spread  ! 

And  doth  Thy  cup  with  love  o'erflow  ? 
Thither  be  all  Thy  children  led, 

And  let  them  all  Thy  sweetness  know  ! 
'  Hail,  sacred  feast,  which  Jesus  makes, 
Rich  banquet  of  JTu  Jfeth  and  blood .' 
Thrice  happy  he  who  here  partakes 
That  sacred  stream,  that  heavenly  food  !' 

IV.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry — The  Testimony  of  Igna- 
tius on  the  Organization  of  the  Church,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Roman  See.  In  Ignatius 
we  find  the  three  orders  of  bishop,  presbyter, 
and  deacon  clearly  distinguished.  The  name 
of  bishop  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  in  Clement's,  Epistle,  synonymous 
with  presbyter,  or  inclusive  of  it.  The 
bishop  is  always  single,  the  presbyters  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  severally,  sometimes  as 
a  corporate  body,  the  presbytery,  the  coun< 
cil,  or  Sanhcdrin  of  the  bishop.  The  analogy 
of  order  is  between  Christ,  the  apostles,  and 
subordinate  ministers  employed  by  Him  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  on  the  other.  W  ant  of  space 
obliges  os  to  omit  much  we  bad  noted  for 
discussion  on  tills  subject,  interesting 
own  account,  as  also  for  its  curious  treatment 
by  the  Dublin  reviewer.  We  shall  notice 
only  one  instance  of  this.  ' 

Episcopalians  might  well  feel  satisfied  with 
the  views  of  Ignatius,  coupled  with  the  pre- 
cedents of  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  review- 
er, however,  tries  to  bridge  over  the  interval 
between  these  by  means  of  Clement's  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  To  make  this  serve  his 
purpose  he  tampers  with  the  words  of  Cle- 
ment in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner.  We 
refer  to  the  well-known  passage  in  chapter 
xliv.,  in  which  Clement  says  that  '  our 
apostles  also  knew  through  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  strife 
about  the  office  of  the  episcopate.*  Where- 
fore on  that  account,  having  taken  per- 
fect foreknowledge,  they  appointed  the 
aforesaid.f  and  afterwards  gave  an  ordi- 
nance, that  if  they  should  fall  asleep, J 
other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their 
ministry.^     Those  therefore  that  were  ap- 
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pointed  by  them,  *  or  afterwards  by  other 
men  of  'repute,  with  the  approval  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  have  blamelessly  minis- 
tered to  the  flock,  ....  these  we  judge 
to  be  unjustly  deposed  from  their  min- 
istry.' f  Now,  while  this  passage  plainly 
intimates  that  there  were  other  men  of  re- 
pute who  had  authority  to  ordain  bishops 
and  deacons,  as  Timothy  and  Titus  had 
from  St.  Paul  himself,  Clement  leave*  it  in 
doubt  whether  he  spoke  of  the  apostles  a* 
having  ordained  that  if  they  themselves 
should  fall  asleep  others  were  to  succeed  to 
the  office  of  the  apostles ;  or  merely,  that  if 
the  bishop  and  deacons  should  fall  asleep, 
others  should  succeed  them ;  or  as  having 
included  themselves  and  the  bishops  and 
deacons  in  this  ordinance.  The  absence  of 
any  reference  in  the  context  to  others  than 
presbyters,  and  the  distinction  of  pronouns, 
seem  to  indicate  that  Clement  had  only  in 
the  succession  of  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons. The  reviewer,  however,  is  not  content 
to  leave  the  passage  in  its  well-known  ambi- 
guity. For  '  if  they  should  fall  asleep,'  he 
substitutes  (p.  388)  '  if  they  themselves 
should  fall  asleep,'  without  any  indication 
that  the  word  themeeieee  is  interpolated. 
And  in  the  uext  clause  he  says  '  that  other 
approved  men  should  succeed  them  [the 
apostles]  in  their  ministry.'  The  original 
words  are  not  given.  In  a  note  he  says  that 
he  has  '  substantial iy '  followed  Doll'inger  in 
his  translation,  though  it  differs  from  that  of 
Hefele.  But  ha  docs  not  point  out  what 
the  difference  consists  of.  He  also  tells  ns 
that  Clement '  adduces  the  threefold  organi- 
zation of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  (high-priesta, 
priests,  and  Levites)  as  a  parallel  to  the  orders 
of  the  Christian  clergy.'  This  is  greatly 
overstated.  The  comparison  is  made,  as  far 
as  the  analogy  is  expressed,  only  in  regard  to 
the  orderly  performance  of  divine  offices  st 
the  appointed  times  and  places,  and  by  the 
appointed  persons,  our  Lord  Himself  having 
ordained  where  and  by  what  persons  they 
should  be  performed,  '  by  His  supreme  will,' 
or  perhaps  by  His  last  counsel,!  meaning 
His  final  charge  to  the  apostles  ;  just  as  the 
high-priest  and  the  priests  had  each  their 
appointed  services  [ketrovpytaty,  and  the 
Levites  their  ministries  (duMot-uu),  and  the 
laity  their  proper  duties  (eh.  xl.).  But  there 
is  no  express  parallel  drawn  between  these 
and  the  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
regard  to  number  or  relative  correspondence. 
In  the  next  chapter  the  example  of  the 
Mosaic  priesthood,  as  confined  to  the  proper 
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performance  of  bis  own  office  by  each,  is 
further  enforced,  and  in  chapter  xlii.  the 
Christian  ministry  \e  described,  rather  with 
reference  to  the  authority  it  was  derived 
from,  than  to  the  threefold  gradation  of 
orders.  The  mission  of  Christ  was  from  God, 
and  the  apostles  were  sent  by  Christ.  These 
having  preached  in  various  places,  appointed 
the  first-fruits  of  their  preaching  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  of  the  faithful.  The 
apostles  having  all  departed,  there  would  be 
none,  so  far  as  this  enumeration  goes,  to 
mate  up  the  threefold  gradation.  His  only 
in  the  incidental  allusion  to  the  '  other  men 
<>f  repute '  already  noticed,  that  we  find  any 
reference  to  a  higher  order  as  distinct  from 
the  apostles  themselves.  We  are  referred  to 
chapter  xxL,  where  we  find  mention  of  per- 
sons called  npatfyuvpevoi,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  prelates,  aa  distinguished  from  presby- 
ters, mentioned  immediately  after.  But  as 
these  seem  to  be  eiders  in  regard  to  age,  as 
distinguished  from  the  young  in  the  next 
clause,  the  sense  of  prelates  in  distinction 
from  other  ministers  is  not  so  clear.  Why 
we  have  been  careful  to  mark  the  indistinct- 
ness of  Clement's  testimony  on  this  subject, 
which  the  reviewer  endeavours  to  make  much 
more  explicit  than  it  really  is,  will  be  seen 
presently.  But  apart  from  this,  even  a  true 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  truth  itself,  equally 
suffer  from  perverting  or  straining  testimony, 
and  it  should  never  bo  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  al- 
leged testimony  of  Ignatius  to  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  See.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  article  (p.  354)  the  Dub- 
lin reviewer  says  that  Ignatius  'gives  the 
first  explicit  testimony  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  see.'  Moderate  as  the  word  primacy 
is.  the  assertion  is  not  warranted  by  the  evi- 
dences adduced,  which  we  shall  show  do  not 
amount  even  to  an  implicit  testimony  to  any 
*ort  of  primacy  beyond  that  of  dignity  and 
honour,. if  even  so  much.  When  the  review- 
er comes  to  establish  his  assertion,  he  begins 
by  saying :  '  Of  course  all  Catholics  hold  that 
tile  primacy  of  the  Holy  See  formed  part  of 
the  deposit  of  the  faith  from  the  beginning. 
Events  might  bring  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Church  into  greater  prominence ; 
time  might  be  needed  to  develop  all  that  was 
involved  in  Christ's  commission  toS.  Peter; 
•'till  the  rights  of  the  Holy  Sec  come  not 
from  man  but  from  God,  and  were  acknowl- 
edged by  Christians  from  the  first'  (p.37l). 
'lite  testimony  to  be  examined  must  not, 
however,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  as- 
sumption. What  we  have  to  examine  is  how 
far  ■  the  history  of  the  Church  witnesses  to 
this  truth,'  or  rather  to  the  truth  of  this, 
vol.  LXni.  B— 12 
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that  we  should  not  assume  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Before  he  allows  Ignatius  to  speak  he 
cites  Clement  as  in  tbe  lifetime  of  St.  John 
practically  asserting  the  primacy  of  Rome 
'by  sending  three  deputies  with  a  tetter  to 
settle  disputes,  and  lay  down  the  laws  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  at  Corinth.'  To  this 
statement'  it  is  to  be  replied  that  it  was  not 
an  unasked  for  interference,  but  was  in  con- 
sequence of  advice  being  sought  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, as  we  learn  from  the  introduction 
to  the  Epistle.  The  person  through  wboin 
the  advice  was  sought  was  probably  Fortu- 
natus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  mentioned 
by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  with  whom  Clau- 
dius Ephebus  and  Valerias  Bito  ware  sent 
by  Clement  as  bearers  of  the  Epistle.  ,  Such 
a  mission  unasked  for  would  not  necessarily 
have  implied  the  assumption  of  authority. 
Still  less  can  there  be  any  such  assumption 
inferred  from  a  gracious  answer  to  a  request 
for  advice  under  trying  circumstances. 

In  the  next  place  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  one  in  Corinth  at  this  time  possessed 
of  an;  recognized  authority  to  settle  disputes 
or  maintain  order  in  the  Church.  Through- 
out the  Epistle  there  is  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  any  single  person  corresponding  to 
the  bishop  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  It  is 
the  deposition  of  presbyters  only,  under  the 
name  of  bishops,  that  seemed  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  famous  passage  already  dis- 
cussed ;  and  the  so-called  prohegvmem,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  being  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, as  well  as  not  clearly  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors only,  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  the 
existence  of  episcopal  authority  in  that 
Church  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  The 
transition  from  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  an  Apostle  like  Paul,  who  speaks  of 
himself  as  burdened  with  '  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,'  to  a  settled  episcopate,  did  not 
take  place  in  all  Churches  simultaneously. 
Some,  such  as  Ephesus  and  Crete,  may  have 
retained  such  a  form  of  government  from  the 
days  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  Others  may 
have  had  no  local  bishop  at  all  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  and  when  he  was  re- 
moved from  them  by  such  a  distance  as 
would  make  communication  difficult,  they 
may  have  enjoyed  the  temporary  superinten- 
dence of  some  of  his  assistants.  In  such 
cases,  on  the  cessation  of  Paul's  superinten- 
dence, or  that  of  others  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  the  Churches  so  bereft  of  Apostolic 
care  would  of  course  be  often  in  a  vcrv  un- 
settled state,  and  may  have  been  for  some 
time  without  a  bishop.  We  suppose  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  Paul  the  Corinthian 
Church  remained  under  his  superintendence, 
with  the  aid  of  such  of  his  assistants  as  he 
may  have  sent  there  from  time  to  lime  ;  and 
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that  whtu  lie  suffered  at  Rome  there  was  no 
one  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  that 
Church.  It  is  said  indeed,  by  Jerome  wc 
believe,  that  Apollos  was  bishop  of  Corinth, 
but  as  other  authorities  have  assigned  to  him 
no  less  than  four  other  different  sees,  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  that  report  Doro- 
thea moreover  says  that  Silas  was  bishop  of 
•Corinth,  and  not .  Apollos.  Hia  list  of  the 
sees  filled  by  the  Seventy  is  quite  untrust- 
worthy. He  seems  to.  have  taken  all  the 
respectable  names  be  could  find  in  the  New 
Testament  to  make  up  the  requisite  number, 
and  assigned  them  such  sees  as  he  thought 
fit.  Ilia  authority  is  entirely  rejected  by 
the  learned.  The  first  bishop  at  Corinth  of 
whom  we  have  any  authentic  information  is 
Primus,  mentioned  by  Hegesippus,  whose 
-episcopate  must  have  been  nearly  a  century 
Jater  than  the  date  of  Clement's  Epistle.  At 
any  rate  it  is  clear  enough  from  this  Epistle 
that  when  Clement  wrote  there  was  no  one 
in  Corinth  to  whose  authority  he  might  have 
urged  the  Corinthians  to  submit  If  Paul 
had  died  while  retaining  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  that  Church,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  times  no  bishop  had  been  spe- 
cially provided  for  it,  whence  could  the  Co- 
rinthians so  naturally  have  sought  advice  as 
from  Rome,  where  Paul  had  died,  where  bis 
companions  would  probably  have  remained, 
and  to  which  the  Corinthians  were  more 
nearly  related  than  to  any  other  Church  of 
'eminence  f  For  Corinth  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Mummius,  b.c.  146,  remained  in 
ruins  until  Julias  Ctcsar  planted  there  a 
.Roman  colony  chiefly  consisting  of  frcedmen, 
who  found  great  treasures  in  the  ruins,  re- 
stored the  city,  and  became  the  flourishing 
community  that  existed  when  the  Christian 
'Church  was  planted  there.  Accordingly  we 
ifind  several  Latin  names  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  it  in  the  New  Testament,  be- 
sides the  numerous  residents  in  Rome  whom 
Paul  salutes  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from 
Corinth. 

Having  now  disposed  of  Clement,  we  may 
turn  to  the  alleged  Ignatian  testimony.  It  is 
admitted  that  six  out  of  the  seven  Epistles 
,-give  no  intimation  as  to  any  local  centre  of 
:the  Church  universal.  In  these  six  Epistles, 
those  only  whose  parity  is  vouched  for  hy 
.the  famous  Florentine  MS.,  each  local  Church 
ijtii  its  organization  of  bishop,  presbytery,  and 
deacons,  is  independent  and  autonomous,  for 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
it  is  only  the  possession  of  this  organization 
that  is  said  to  be  essential  to  a  Church  prop- 
erly so  called.  It  is  true  Ignatius  speaks  of 
a  Catholic  Church  in  Smyrn.  viii.  '  Where 
the  bishop  appears,  there  let  the  multitude 
be ;  as  where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the 
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Catholic  Church.'  Is  it  not  highly  significant, 
that  in  this  earliest  use  of  a  phrase  which  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal discussions  of  all  subsequent  ages,  it  is 
union  with  an  invisible  centre,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  not  external  union  with  a  visible  centre, 
that  is  said  to  constitute  the  Catholic  Church  ! 
This  being  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
six  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  only  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  a.  few  stray  expressions  arc 
imagined  to  point  to  Rome  as  the  centre  of 
unity,  or  possessed  of  any  sort  of  primacy. 

The  point  first  insisted  on  is  that,  in  the 
preface,  the  Roman  Church  is  said  to  preside 
in  the  region  of  the  Romans.*  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Magnesians  the  bishop  of  that 
Church  is  described  as  '  the  presiding  bish- 
op,'! whereby  the  presidency  of  the  bishop 
in  his  diocese  is  indicated ;  while  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  it  is  not  the  bishop, 
but  the  Church  that  is  said  to  preside,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  this  can  only  mean  that  it, 
i.e.,  the  Roman  Church,  '  is  to  the  Church 
catholic  what  each  bishop  is  to  his  own 
Church'  (p.  372).  One  feels  disposed  to 
■mile  at  such  an  argument  as  this,  seriously 
advanced  to  sustain  so  weighty  a  conclusion. 
The  entire  force  of  the  argument  is  supposed 
to  exist  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  word 
'preside'  is  used  iu  one  case  of  the  bishop 
and  in  the  other  of  the  Church.  Bat  surely 
this  word,  which  does  not  stand  absolutely, 
cannot  be  understood  to  denote  a  presidency 
extending  beyond  the  region  to  which  it  is 
limited.  In  the  phrase  ruirog  %bipiav,  the 
former  word  denotes  a  particular  place 
within  the  latter,  here  plairjy  the  place  bv 
pre-eminence,  the  article  being  dropped,  as 
common  in  the  address  of  epistolary  writings. 
The  word  %<->tiiuv  is  diminutive,  and  if  is 
does  not  mean  a  small  place,  it  does  mean  a 
place  of  limited  extent.  The  only  legitimate 
translation  is  that  given  by  Hefele,  In  loco 
regionit  Bomanorum,  explained  in  a  note, 
after  Pearson,  as  In  ipsd  urbe  Rnmd  cum 
tuburbiit.  Dr.  Newman  translates  the 
clause  as  '  the  Church  which  has  foremost 
station  in  the  place  of  the  Romans.'  This 
would  seem  to  distinguish  the  Church  in  the 
city  from  the  lesser  Churches  in  the  Roman 
district 

But  the  Roman  Church  is  presently  spoken 
of  as  'presiding  over  charity,'  ■KpoM.fhftikvn 
i%  dya-nij;.  This  is  translated  by  He- 
fele, univerto  ecetui  ckaritatii  president,  and 
explained  as  presiding  over  tile  entire  body 
of  Christiana.  There  is  no  usage  to  justify 
so  forced  a  rendering,  the  instance  from  John 
of  Antioch,    TpoKadrftievn    lijc    dvaroXij^. 
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being  quite  irrelevant.  This  is  a  natural 
way  of  speaking  :  not  so  the  other,  except  in 
the  sense  of  pre-eminent  in  charity.  It  is 
preceded  by  five  and  followed  by  two  epi- 
thets, all  denoting  virtues,  without  one  con- 
inaction,  except  between  this  And  the  word 
preceding, '  worthily  pure  and  presiding  over 
charitv,'  plainly  showing  that  a  virtuous 
quality  is  intended,  as  in  the  vulgar  Latin, 
ezitna  eharitatis. 

The  Epistle  is  scarcely  addressed  to  the 
Church  in  it*  corporate  capacity;  hnt  rather 
to  an  assemblage  of  Christian  people.  For 
with  tbe  word  Church  there  stand  in  appo- 
sition a  number  of  plurals  denoting  people 
distinguished  by  Christian  graces.  And 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  of  the  clerical 
order,  no  allusion  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  is  remarkable  on  any  view  of  his  rank, 
but  especially  if  he  was  the  recognized  head 
of  Christendom.  The  omission  seems  to 
help  to  determine  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  as 
written  sede  vaeante,  and  so  of  the  condemna- 
tion.of  Ignatius,  as  signed  by  the  'Martyr- 
dom '  to  the  ninth  year  of  Trajan,  for  which 
Pearson  substitutes  the  nineteenth.  His  death 
was  many  months  later  than  his  condemna- 
tion, nearly  four  months  having  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  his 
death  according  to  the  '  Martyrdom.'  A 
like  interval  must  sit  least  have  passed  after 
his  condemnation,  to  allow  for  the  journey 
to  Smyrna  and  all  the  delays  at  various 
resting-places,  giving  time  to  write  this  and 
the  previous  Epistles,  and  to' receive  deputa- 
tion* from  neighbouring  Churches.  This 
wonld  bring  us  to  the  tenth  year  of  Trajan, 
the  last  of  Eusrestus  in  the  Roman 
chair,  Alexander  having  succeeded  in  tbe 
eleventh  of  Trajan,  according  to  the  most 
approved  chronology.  (See  Dodwell's  Dis- 
Sfrtatio  Singularity  p  79.)  Wo  should  thus 
have  a.d.  107  for  the  date  of  this  Epistle  and 
the  death  of  Ignatius.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  popedom  again 
during  the  time  of  Trajan.  Wedonotknow 
if  any  one  else  has  noticed  this  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  vacancy  of  the  see 
and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  bishop 
in  this  Epistle,  and  the  date  of  the  martyr- 
dom as  commonly  assigned  to  a.d.  107. 

We  can  now  barely  touch  with  running 
pen  the  remaining  marks  of  Roman  pre- 
eminence. But  that  will  be  enough.  1. 
Ignatius  bid*  the  Romans  pray  for  the 
Syrian  Church,  which,  bereft  of  him,  has 
God  for  its  pastor.  '  Jesus  Christ  alone  will 
take  the  oversight  of  it,  lmoK<nr^oet,  and 
your  charity.'  This  the  reviewer  renders, 
'  Jesus  Christ  alone  and  your  charity  will  act 
as  bishop  to  it.'  Tliia  strains  the  words : 
charity  is  not  the  subject  of  tbe  verb,  but  is 


subjoined  like  an  after- thought.  This  over- 
sight of  Christian  charity  might  be  expected 
from  any  Church,  much  more  from  the  pros- 
perous Church  of  Rome.  2.  The  Romans 
are  said  to  be  purified, '  strained  out,  airodiv- 
ktepevois,  from  every  tinge  of  foreign  dye' 
But  a  like  anodtvktoiidg  is  ascribed  to  the 
Philadelphians.  3.  He  gives  counsel  to 
other  Churches,  but  tells  the  Roman*  he 
gives  them  no  precepts  like  Peter  and  Paul, 
referring  no  doubt  to  the  preaching  of  those 
Apostles  amongst  them.  But  he  does  not 
speak  of  precepts  in  general,  The  one 
object  of  the  Epistle  was  to  beg  that  they 
would  make  no  efforts  for  his  deliverance. 
In  doing  this  he  says.  '  I  do  not,  like  Peter 
and  Paul,  enjoin  you.'  He  tells  them  thev 
were  Apostles,  he  is  condemned;  he  is  not 
worthy  to  enjoin,  but  only  to  beseech. 
Besides,  he  says  the  same  to  the  Epbesians. 
'  I  do  not  enjoin  you  as  if  I  were  somebody.' 
He  is  only  beginning  to  be  a  disciple,  they  arc 
the  co-initiated  of  Paul,  IlavXav  ovfifivrat. 
4.  Lastly,  '  of  the  Roman  Church  alone  he 
declares  that  it  has  taught  others.'  Surely 
it  is  the  function  of  every  Church  to  teach, 
even  outside  its  own  boundaries.  But 
plainly  he  speak*  of  no  special  function 
of  teaching,  but  only  as  one  might  say, 
You  have  preached  to  others;  practise 
what  you  preach.  They  taught  others  to  he 
ready  to  die  for  Christ,  and  it  is  in  reference 
to  his  fear  that  they  might  seek  his  release 
that  he  says,  '  Ye  have  taught  others ;  but  I 
wish  that  what  ye  have  enjoined  iu  making 
disciples  may  be  made  good,'  plainly  by 
themselves  in  not  interfering  on  his  behalf. 

Such  are  the  testimonies  of  Ignatius  to 
Roman  pre-eminence,  in  reference  to  which 
Dr.  Newman  remarks  (p.  253)  that  a  writer 
in  (he  fourth  century  'would  have  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  supremacy 
with  the  energy  of  the  contemporary  popes," 
instead  of  speaking  with  such  indirect  and 
implicit  deference,  if  he  were  a  partisan  of 
Rome  ;  but  if  an  Oriental,  would  have  been 
influenced  by  the  feeling  of  jealousy  that  ex- 
isted in  those  days  between  Rome  and  the 
East.  The  remark  wonld  be  just  if  there 
really  were  any  notes  of  special  deference  in 
the  language  of  Ignatius,  as  in  fact  there  are 
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(3.)  Russia  in  1870.     By  Hebbebt  Babbt. 

London.     1871. 
(3.)  loan   at  Borne;  or.  Picture*  of  Russian 

Life.       By    Hekbeht    Barry.       London. 

1873. 
(4.)   The    Englishwoman   in    liarsin.     B7     a 

Lady  ten  yeara  Resident  in  that   Country. 

London.     1855. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  entertain inp  and  instructive 
volume  placed  last  in  the  above  list.  At 
that  period  the  long  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  just  closed  in  gloom  and  disas- 
ter, and  the  authoress  gives  us  a  vivid 
description  of  the  condition  of  Russia  during 
the  ten  preceding  years.  The  rebellious 
spirit  which  was  manifested  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  his  accession  seems  permanently  to  have 
affected  and  hardened  the  mind  of  Nicholas  ; 
for  subsequently  his  sole  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  keep  Russia  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  to  bar  what  he  deemed 
the  pernicious  encroachments  of  modern 
liberalism.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  true,  he 
sounded  his  nobility  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, but  the  resolute  opposition  which 
he  encountered  sufficed  to  drive  from  his 
mind  any  such  project  which  he  may  have 
previously  entertained.  He  likewise  con- 
ferred many  new  privileges  on  the  serfs. 
But  the  results  of  what  was  nothing  but  a 
system  of  brutal  repression  were  seen  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Crimean 
War.  The  general  discontent  had  culminat- 
ed in  a  state  of  feeling  which  presaged 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  brought  about 
by  a  popular  rising,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors  and  excesses.  Such  is  the  conviction 
which  a  perusal  of  the  volume  we  refer  to 
loaves  npon  the  mind. 

Then  came  the  Crimean  War,  whieb, 
though  to  Russia  so  disastrous  in  its  imme- 
diate consequences,  was  nevertheless  to  inau- 
gurate the  era  of  her  freedom  and  regenera- 
tion. She  became  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
sense  of  her  inferiority  to  her  neighbours, 
and  mortifying  though  this  consciousness 
may  be  to  national  pride  and  prejudice,  dis- 
aster appears  to  be,  at  all  events  in  recent 
history,  an  invariable  condition  antecedent  to 
serious  reform.  The  dreaded  revolution 
whose  approach  cast  such  an  ominous 
shadow  before  it  has  been  averted  by  the 
legislation  of  a  monarch  who  has  forever 
earned  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind. The  measures  by  which  this  great 
change  has  been  effected  have  been,  in  their 
grand  result,  a  success.  But  it  will  astonish 
nono  who  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  task  undertake^  by 
llio  Emperor  Alexander  the  Second  to  learn 
that  all  dues  not  work  so  smoothly  within  as 


outside  observers  might  be  tempted  lo  be- 
lieve; that  a  perfectly  contrived  constitu- 
tional machine  cannot  be  manufactured  to 
order ;  that  the  ardour  of  the  nation  is  some- 
what damped  when  brought  face  to  faco 
with  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  a  period  of 
transition  ;  or — lastly,  that  a  powerful  and 
interested  faction  has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence, which  spares  no  effort  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  noble  work  undertaken  by 
their  master.  That  such  is,  expressed  in 
general  terms,  the  actual  condition  of  Russia 
at  the  present  moment,  we  infer  from  the 
work  of  M.  Kosheleff,  which,  though  it  con- 
tains nothing  which  is  not  a  fair  subject  for 
discussion  in  any  land  which  really  enjoys 
liberty  of  the  press,  has  been  necessarily  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the 
Russian  censors. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  serfdom  in  Russia  may  not 
be  deemed  out  of  place.  As  is  vory  gene- 
rally known,  it  is  an  institution  of  quite  re- 
cent introduction  in  that  country,  and  we 
may  trace  its  origin  to-  about  the  period 
when  predial  servitude  finally  became  ex- 
tinct amongst  ourselves.  The  last  plea  of 
villenage  in  the  records  of  our  courts  beam 
the  dale  1618  (a  plea  pronounced  bad,  it  is 
true),  whilst  the  first  edict  of  Boris  Uodfi- 
noft  binding  the  peasantry  to  the  soil  was 
issued  in  1592.  This  act  is  usually  held  up 
to  reprobation  by  foreign  historians  as  a 
cruel  act  of  tyranny ;  but  the  contrary 
opinion  is  frequently  held  by  native  authors, 
that  it  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  further 
civilisation  of  their  country.  We  quote  from 
the  history  of  M.  Us  trial  off  in  support  of  this 
assertion  : — 

'  Boris  Godunoff,  after  having  manifested  a 
rare  talent  in  conducting  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  country,  and  having  raised  it  to  a  sum- 
mit of  power  and  influence  menacing  to  its 
neighbours,  now  proved  himself  an  able  ad- 
ministrator of  internal  government.  In  this 
department  his  principal  aims  were  the  puri- 
fication of  morals,  the  improvement  of  the  so- 
cial economy, and  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  commerce.  To  this  end,  besides  issuing 
severe  edicts  against  drunkenness,  usury,  and 
other  prevailing  vices,  he  carried  into  execu- 
tion an  important  alteration  in  the  condition 
of  the  people.  In  Russia  the  peasants  were  ac- 
customed to  migrate,  at  stated  intervals,  from 
one  landed  proprietor  to  another,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  migrations  were  very  injurious. 
The  pe  oplehabituated  themselves  to  vagrancy 
and  a  semi-nomadic  mode  of  life.  To  remedy 
this  evil  the  regent,  in  15u2,  forbade  the  mi- 
gration of  the  peasants,  or  cancelled  their 
right  of  removal  from  one  estate  to  another, 
and  commanded  them  to  remain  annexed  to  the 
lands  on  which  they  might  be  living  at  the 
date  of  the  promulgation  oftheedict.     Some 
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were  allotted  to  the  Tsar,  others  to  the  mon- 
asteries, and  others  to  tbe  landed  proprie- 
tors.' 

This  regulation  was  in  part  rescinded  by 
Boris  himself,  in  1601,  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  ;  hut  his  concessions  were  revoked 
in  1606,  daring  the  reign  of  the  False  Deme- 
trius, by  a  decree  of  the  Duma,  or  Council 
of  Boyards,  confirmed  in  the  following  year 
by  an  ukase  of  Vassili  Shfiiski.  But  from 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  dates  the  com- 
plete and  final  enslavement  of  the  agricultu- 
ral classes  of  Russia.  The  capitation  tax  in- 
troduced by  that  monarch  made  each  landed 
proprietor  chargeable  for  the  number  of  the 
peasants  actually  residing  on  his  estates  at 
the  lime  of  compiling  the  census.  Thuy 
were  little  likely,  in  consequence,  to  connive 
at  the  escape  of  the  agriculturists  for  whom 
they  had  to  pay  the  tax,  and  to  whose  labour 
they  had  become  legally  entitled.  Thus  it 
happened  that  from  that  time  down  to  the 
year  of  emancipation,  1661,  the  value  of  land 
in  Russia  has  always  been  appraised  by  the 
number  of  serfs  it  maintained.  Each  serf 
paid  a  labour-rent  erf  three  days  per  week  for 
the  common  land  of  the  '  tnir,'  or  commune, 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  plot  at- 
tached to  his  cabin  tilled  by  himself  per- 
sonally. The  remaining  three  working  days 
of  the  week  were  his  own.  This  apportion- 
ment of  serf  labour  enables  ns  to  explain  the 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  landed 
property  which  alarmed  the  proprietors  dnr- 
ing  the  first  years  of  emancipation,  and  made 
them  so  adverse  to  the  same ;  for  by  the 
provisions  of  that  scheme  the  labour-rent  is 
fixed  at  forty  days  per  annum  for  a  male  and 
thirty  for  a  female — an  arrangement  which 
leaves  the  landlord  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  labour  which  he  formerly  had  at  his 
disposal.  A  rapid  and  unexampled  rise  in 
the  price  of  land  has,  however,  more  than 
indemnified  the  proprietors  for  their  losses  in 
this  respect,  though  their  incomes  have,  in 
most  cases,  been  curtailed  by  the  abolition 
of  the  odious  obrok  levied  on  the  serfs  who 
had  become  artisans  or  traders  in  the 
towns. 

The  Russian  peasantry  were,  previons  to 
the  year  1861,  to  make  use  of  our  own  legal 
phraseology,  villein  socagers  or  villeins  regar- 
dant, since  they  could  not  be  legally  sold 
apart  from  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 
Formerly  there  was  also  the  class  corre- 
sponding to  the  villeins  in  gross.  They  were 
termed  '  kholopy,'  and  were  either  prisoners 
of  war,  insolvent  debtors,  or  their  descend- 
ants. Their  lords,  however,  never  possessed 
the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment, 
whatever  the  license  they  may  have  permit- 
ted themselves  on  their  own  responsibility. 


The  principnl  features  of  the  emancipation 
scheme  of  1661  are  as  follows,  l'crsonal 
liberty  was  conferred  on  the  serfs,  who  were 
declared  to  hold  their  land  by  copyhold, 
paying  a  fixed  rent  in  labour  or  money  ;  ar- 
bitrators, termed  '  mirovoi  posrednik,' were 
appointed  to  measure  the  land  and  settle  dis- 
putes between  the  proprietors  and  the  lib- 
erated serfs ;  enfranchisement  of  the  copy- 
holds was  made  obligatory  on  the  landlords  on 
payment  of  the  capitalised  value  of  the  rent, 
this  operation  being  facilitated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment advancing  four-fifths  of  the  sum  in 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  S  per  cent.,  tbe 
same  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  spread 
over  49  years.  Thus  the  whole  operation  of 
emancipation  will  not  bo  completed  till  the 
year  1910. 

A  system  of  servitude,  which  in  England 
Was  only  extinguished  by  slow  degrees  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  and  whose 
vestiges  still  remain  in  our  copyhold  tenure. 
was  thus  practically  abolished  hy  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  Godfinoff 
borrowed  his  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  tbe 
pesantry  from  an  imperfect  account  of  our 
own  Poor  Laws,  themselves  designed  to  coun- 
teract, vagrancy,  which  had  assumed  large 
proportions  subsequently  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  religious  foundations  by  Henry  VIII. 
This  conjecture  is  based  on  the  following 
dala.  In  the  year  1553,  Archangel  was  dis- 
covered by  the  English  sailor  Chancellor. 
His  crew  were  conveyed  thence  to  Moscow, 
where  they  were  well  received  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  reigning  monarch,  Ivan 
IV;,  or  '  the  Terrible,'  as  he  is  termed  ;  and 
from  this  time  the  latter  kept  up  a  close  in 
timacy  with  England,  and  more  especially 
with  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  policy  was  also 
pursued  during  the  reign  of  the  weak  Feo- 
dor  by  his  all-powerful  minister  and  brother- 
in-law  Godfinoff.  The  edicts  by  which  the 
peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil  bear  the 
dates  1592,  159",  1601,  1606,  respectively. 
The  first  law  which  in  England  confined  the 
poor  to  their  parishes  was  promulgated  in 
1504;  the  first  providing  for  their  relief  in 
1547  ;  followed  in  1601  by  the  celebrated  43 
Eliz.  c.  8.  Is  it  not  then  conceivable  that 
the  Russian  legislator  based  his  schemes  on 
information  obtained  from  the  commandant 
of  the  English  expedition  S*  These  conjec- 
tures arc  interesting,  as  the  14  Car.  II.  c.  13 
makes  a  still  nearer  approach  to  reducing 
the  destitute  classes  to  a  servile  condition  by 
confining  to  their  own  parishes  such  as  were 
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likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  rates, 
llad  not  the  Revolution  terminated  the  rule 
of  the  Stuarts,  it  is  obvious  that  under  a 
succession  of  monarch*  of  tbe  stamp  of  James 
the  Second  this  retrograde  legislation  might 
have  been  pursued  still  further. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  establish- 
ment and  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia  we 
pass  on  to  inquire  into  her  social  condition  at 
the  present  moment  and  the  effects  of  tbe 
recent  reforms.  The  testimony  of  those 
who*  have  most  recently  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  the  best  qualified  by  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  people  to  form 
a  correct  opinion,  concurs  in  drawing  a  pic- 
ture which  differs  widely  from  the  sombre 
delineation  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  na- 
tional energies  have  been  aroused  from  their 
torpor,  and  the  agitation  *of  society  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  unnatural  and  omi- 
nous calm  which  was  remarked  during  the 
preceding  reign.  We  most  of  us  remember 
the  Russia  of  Nicholas  as  she  appeared  to 
tbe  exterior  world ;  how  that  emperor  was 
the  arbiter  of  Europe  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod ;  how  he  curbed  the  aspirations  of  the 
liberal  spirit,  and  was  the  prop  and  refuge  of 
arbitrary  power;  how  he  reckoned  on  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  as  his  vassals  ;  miscalculated 
the  pacific  tendencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
was  surprised  by  the  coalition  which  shat- 
tered (he  fabric  of  his  power.  Such  was  the 
imposing  attitude  of  the  Russian  Colossus 
thirty  years  since.  Looked  up  to  with  reve- 
lential  awe  by  the  mightiest  of  its  neigh- 
bours, it  disturbed  the  minds  of  the  keenest 
observers  and  the  surest  calculators.  They 
were,  however,  mistaken.  The  rotten  sys- 
tem of  the  martinet  emperor  collapsed  under 
the  strain  of  adversity. 

Meantime,  what  was  the  interior  con- 
dition of  the  country  ?  The  following 
is  the  picture  in  the  words  of  M.  Koshe- 
leff:— 

'  From  1825  to  185.1  we  existed  under  an 
oppressive  mid  monotonous  system  of  repres- 
sion. There  was  no  scope  for  social  activity. 
Self-government  might  not  even  be  alluded 
to ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  '  imutto  '*  stamped 
a  man  as  unworthy  of  confidence  and  design- 
ing, yes,  even  rendered  him  liable  to  dancer 
and  persecution.  The  assemblies  of  the  nobles 
were  of  no  importance ;  scarcely  any  business 
whs  transacted  by  them,  and  scandals  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  The  elections  to  im- 
portant offices  degenerated  into  the  intrigues 
of  interested  persons.     In  the  towns  self- 


*  The  zemttto  is  the  local  assembly  of  Huhhui, 
where  deputies  from  all  classes  meet  to  disease 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  probably 
lineally  descended  from  the  'Thing'  of  the 
Scandinavians. 


government  was  a  parody  of  the  same,  for  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  meant  abject  subservience 
to  the  provincial  governors.  The  tribunals 
inspired  no  confidence,  and  those  among  the 
judges  who  were  honest  and  impartial,  were, 
thanks  to  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  sus- 
pected of  unfairness  and  neglect,  if  not  of 
corruption.  Trade  was  at  a  standstill  end 
credit  had  no  existence.  Serfdom  weighed 
heavily  on  millions  of  human  beings.  Litera- 
ture was  fertile  in  poetry,  dramas,  novels,  it, 
which  might  bo  quite  immoral,  provided  so- 
cial subjects  and  the  conduct  of  government 
were  not  touched  upon.  A  Russian  dared  not, 
either  in  the  newspapers  or  in  books,  speak 
of  political  questions  or  the  evils  of  the  times. 
In  a  word,  below  was  the  torpor  of  death, 
whilst  in  the  upper  strata  of  society  despotism 
flourished  free  from  all  restraint.  The  life  of 
a  Russian  as  a  man  was  confined  to  the  secret 
recesses  of  his  soul.  There  alone  he  felt  that 
he  was  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  God — 
there  atone  could  he  be  conscious  of  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  of  a  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  will.  But  what 
brought  despotism  to  its  senses,  aroused  a 
people  robbed  of  its  civil  rights,  and  benefited 
the  country  generally,  was  the  desolation  of 
the  Crimea.' 

We  must  here  again  advert  to  the  fact 
that  the  Crimean  War  will  in  all  probability 
prove  the  cardinal  point  upon  which  the 
whole  future  of  Russia  will  hinge,  and  from 
this  era  will  date  the  rise  of  that  vast  nation- 
ality whose  future  none  can  pretend  even 
vaguely  to  forecast.  Without  this  violent 
shock  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  casting  from  her 
without  internecine  strife  the  hereditary  in- 
cubus which  weighed  her  to  the  earth  ;  and 
it  was  indubitably  far  better  for  her  to  sur- 
mount this  crisis  of  her  fate  in  a  desperate 
contest  with  tbe  foreigner  than  amidst  the 
horrors  of  civil  commotion.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  that  struggle,  during  which  she 
was  so  rudely  undeceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  resources,  that  great  work  has  been  accom- 
plished the  necessity  of  which  had  been  ap- 
preciated by  both  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  ; 
and  she  has  already  been  rewarded  for  tho 
sacrifices  incurred  in  thus  adapting  herself  to 
the  spirit  of  modem  civilisation,  for  emanci- 
pation has  enabled  herto  adopt  the  principle 
of  universal  liability  to  military  service,  and 
thus  keep  pace  with  the  armaments  of  her 
formidable  neighbours.  Under  the  regime 
of  serfdom  this  conld  not  have  been  effected, 
since  army  service  conferred  personal  free- 
dom, and  the  wealthy  classes  would  have 
been  derived  of  their  most  valuable  posses- 
sions by  its  universal  enforcement. 

The  nation  now  enjoys,  to  a  limited  extent 
it  is  true,  the  privilege  of  self-government, 
though  the  system  introduced  appears  to  be 
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hampered  and  obstructed  by  the  ehinovmkt, 
or  civil  officials,  by  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. Both  training  and  personal  interest 
prompt  this  class  to  oppose  all  change,  bat 
more  especially  the  development  of  free  in- 
stitutions. Each  district  and  province  has  its 
ztmstvo,  each  town  its  council,  which  assesses 
local  taxation.  As  a  rule  personal  liberty 
is  secure,  though  it  is  true  that  suspected 
persons  are  occasionally  deported  to  Siberia 
or  Vologda  without  formal  trial.  With  the 
exception  of  these  disgraceful  acts  of  des- 
potism on  the  part  of  subordinates,  every 
Russian  is  now  tried  by  a  jury  of  Lis  peers, 
and  the  justices  of  the  commune  (courts  of 
conscience)  are  even  elected  by  its  members. 
Though  taxation  augments  with  truly  for- 
midable rapidity,  this  can  hardly  be  avoided 
when  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  seems 
to  impel  every  continental  power  to  train  its 
entire  able-bodied  population  to  arms.  The 
Russian  nation  has  not  the  privilege  so  dear 
and  essential  to  a  free  people  of  arranging  its 
taxation  and. appropriating  its  revenues,  yet 
it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in  the  right 
direction  ;  for  the  imperial  budgets  are  now 
regularly  published  for  the  public  informa- 
tion, a  concession  which  has  but  recently  been 
made.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  seriously  retards  the  development  of 
internal  prosperity — the  insufficiency  of  the 
police  force  to  ensure  security  to  life  and 
property.  This  arises  partly  from  the  vast 
distances  which  intervene  between  the  towns 
or  villages  in  which  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  maintain  a  station,  and  partly  from  the 
excessive  good  nature  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  induces  them  to  favour  the  escape  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  From  this  circum- 
stance is  derived  a  serious  evil  which  threat- 
ens to  widen  the  gulf  which  already  exists 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes — the  ab- 
senteeism of  the  nobles  and  great  landed 
proprietors.  These,  averse  to  the  new  order 
of  things  and  distrusting  the  capability  of  the 
police  to  protect  their  persons  and  property, 
spend  their  lives  in  the  large  towns  or  enter 
the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  Crown. 
Notwithstanding  this,  to  judge  from  outward 
■  appearances,  the  conduct  of  the  peasantry  is 
improving  considerably  as  to  material  com- 
fort, and  a  cursory  view  of  these  general 
facts  might  lead  to  the  deduction  that  the 
Russians  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  path  of  reform 
daring  the  last  fourteen  years.  How  comes 
it  then  that,  in  the  words  of  M.  Koehaleff, 
'  a  sense  of  profound  despair  prevails  amongst 
educated  Russians,  and  more  especially 
the  young '  1  Are  we  to  attribute  thia  phe- 
nomenon to  defects  inherent  in  the  national 
character — a  want  of   perseverance,  and  a 
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temper  easily  discouraged  by  unexpected 
obstacles  t  They  themselves  reject  this  im- 
putation, and  offer  the  following  explanation. 
They  say  in  effect :  it  is  true  that  our  Tsar 
in  bis  great  goodness  has  freed  ns  and  ac- 
corded us  civil  liberty  and  privileges,  but  his 
functionaries  are  ever  trying  to  drag  us  back 
into  the  mire  again.  By  their  vexations 
practices,  their  explanatory  circulars  and 
memorandums,  they  have  divested  the  laws 
made  by  the  emperor  of  most  of  their  essen- 
tial qualities ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  full  and  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment of  our  liberties  than  we  are  dragged 
back  to  our  fetters  again  by  these  unworthy 
servants  of  a  benevolent  ruler,  whose  powers 
are  naturally  unequal  to  the  supervision  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  administration  of  a  vast 
empire.  M.  KosheleS  thus  illustrates  the 
present  situation  of  his  country : — 


"  A  man  shut  u 


rison,  when  he  has 


spent  some  years  the 
habituated  to  the  mode  of  life.  lie  gets 
through  his  time  somehow.  His  emotions 
become  by  degrees  less  sensitive,  his  thoughts 
confined ;  he  becomes  callous,  aud  ceases  to 
be  conscious  of  the  utter  misery  of  his  situa- 
tion. But  it  is  intolerable  to  a  man  who  has 
acquired  his  freedom  and  tasted  its  sweets  if 
he  is  dragged  back  to  prison  again  from  time 
to  time;  more  especially  if  these  temporary 
respites  are  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  his 
jsitera,  and  the  concession  of  more  or  leas  in- 
dulgence is  determined  by  the  same  tyrants. 
The  mind  of  such  a  miserable  being  must  in- 
evitably lose  its  equilibrium.  His  ideas  be- 
come confused,  and  if  he  do  not  resolve  on 
some  mad  act,  despair  seizes  him.  He  takes 
no  further  interest  in  anything  ;  his  strength 
wanes;  he  is  annihilated  by  this  intolerable 
state  of  existence.' 

"*  In  other  words,  the  Tsar  has,  in  spite  of 
the  moat  determined  opposition  from  various 
quarters,  promulgated  the  fundamental  laws 
which  should  secure  civil  rights  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  these  are  exposed  to  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  subordinates,  who,  having 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  stop  reform  alto- 
gether, are  determined  to  clog  its  progress  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

Are  we,  then,  to  accept  this  as  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  present  condition  of  Rus- 
sia,— that  of  an  individual  whose  faculties 
are  so  distraught  that  he  is  for  ever  on  the 
verge  of  committing  suicide,  or,  as  the  alter- 
native, of  subsiding  into  a  state  of  idiocy? 
To  form  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Russia  has, 
ever  since  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  been 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  national, 
or  Old  Russian,  and  the  Western.  The  for- 
mer, considering  community  of  property  in 
land  as  the  true  basis  of  Slavonic  civilisation, 
DwzeabyliOOgLe 
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regards  the  economical  system  of  the  West 
as  effete,  and  would  have  Russia  strike  out  a 
line  of  her  own  without  reference  to  the 
worn-out  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Wes- 
tern nations.  A  doctrine  favoured  by  this 
party  is  that  which  would  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  population  rather  than  restrain  it, 
iwid  would  make  the  possession  of  a  numer- 
ous family  a  source  of  affluence  rather  than 
of  poverty,  by  assigning  an  equal  portion  of 
land  to  every  adult  male  in  the  commune. 
The  adverse  party,  amongst  whom  may  be 
numbered  the  advisers  of  the  emperor,  carry 
out  the  policy  of  Peter,  and  look  to  the 
West  for  the  models  on  which  to  mould  the 
nascent  civilisation  of  their  country.  These 
adhere  to  economical  views  which  find  favour 
amongst  ourselves,  and  in  the  Acts  of  Eman- 
cipation clauses  have  been  inserted  which 
provide  for  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 
commune  by  its  members,  who  would  in  this 
case  become  peasant  proprietors.  M.  Kosh- 
oteff  evidently  holds  views  opposed  to  those 
which  guidv  the  advisers  of  the  Tsar,  and 
(hough  there  'still  may  exist  in  Russia  many 
an  abuse  demanding  the  pruning  hand  of 
the  legislator  and  administrator,  we  must 
carefully  bear  in  mind  the  divergence  of  his 
views  and  theories  from  those  accredited  by 
llie  liberators  of  Russia,  before  we  attach 
unconditional  credence  to  his  statements  or 
yield  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
gloomy  picture  which  he  draws. 

In  Russia  the  right  of  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs  has  had  no  existence 
since  tho  suppression  of  the  -  Duma,  or  Na- 
tional Council,  by  the  violent  hand  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  voice  of  the  people  has  had 
consequently  but  small  opportunity  of  reach' 
ing  the  ears  of  its  rulers  in  recent  times. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  first  monarch*  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff  this  was  otherwise. 
The  Duma  had  elevated  the  dynasty  to  the 
throne  and  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  the 
confidence  of  its  princes.  The  evil  results  of 
Peter's  arbitrary  conduct  were  intensified  by 
hie  hasty  reforms,  which  practically  divided 
all  Russians  into  two  separate  classes — the 
nobles  with  their  skin-deep  polish,  the  result 
of  a  superficial  education,  and  the  peasants, 
who  were  left  in  their  pristine  barbarism  and 
ignorance.  Between  these  two  sharply-de- 
fined sections  of  society  a  vast  gulf  opened 
whose  depths  are  not  yet  filled  up.  There 
is  no  bond  of  union  between  the  governing 
classes  .and  their  inferiors,  and  to  the  brilliant 
members  of  St  Petersburg  society  the  hum- 
ble mujik  of  the  provinces  is  the  inhabitant 
of  another  world,  whose  inclinations  and 
necessities  are  but  little  studied  or  under- 
stood. In  former  times,  when  what  is  now 
the  Russian  Empire  was  but  an  agglomera- 
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tion  of  petty  states  ruled  by  petty  princes, 
each  of  these  possessed  its  diet.  Later  on, 
when  these  principalities  began  to  arrange 
themselves  around  Moscow  as  a  nucleus,  the 
White  Tsar  had  his  Duma,  and  though  his 
decision  was  final,  yet  the  voice  of  the  people 
made  itself  heard,  and  faulty  legislation 
could  not  occiirthrough  absolute  ignorance  of 
popular  needs.  It  was  Teter  who  undid  all 
this,  and  made  Russia  what  it  was  previous 
to  the  present  reign.  The  morbid  activity 
and  despotic  temperament  of  that  extraordi- 
nary monarch  had  in  many  respects  an  evil 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  country, 
though  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  the 
many  real  services  which  he  rendered  her. 
But  whatever  his  merits,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  thai  in  many  instances  he  mistook  the 
shadow  for  the  reality,  aping  the  fashions, 
nay,  even  the  follies  and  vices  of  civilisation. 
instead  of  steadily  fixing  his  attention  on  its 
substantial  advantages.  Even  at  the  present 
moment  the  tetrutvo  docs  hot  afford  the 
coveted  right  of  unrestricted  discussion. 
The  field  left  open  to  debate  is  so  hedged  in 
and  circumscribed  by  the  directions  of  the 
Government,  that  but  little  scope  is  left  for 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  The  reports 
of  the  proceedings  in  these  popular  assem- 
blies are  submitted  to  the  governor  of  the 
province  previous  to  publication,  when  matter 
deemed  unfit  for  public  perusal  is  ruthlessly 
struck  out  These,  again,  in  their  garbled 
form,  excite  but  little  interest  amongst  the 
masses,  and  the  press  is  deprived  of  much  of 
its  legitimate  influence 

The  Rnssian  peasant  nevertheless,  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  his  nature,  takes  a  lively  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  The  courts  of  justice  are 
usually  crammed  with  an  attentive  audience 
drawn  from  the  labouring  classes,  who  sit 
for  hours  to  see,  as  they  say,  '  how  things 
are  carried  on,'  now  that  justice  is  adminis- 
tered openly  and  impartially,  not  as  formerly 
with  closed  doors  by  a  corrupt  official.  Thev 
perform  the  office  of  juror  satisfactorily 
enough,  erring,  if  at  all,  in  the  severe  and 
impartial  enforcement  of  penalties.  This  in 
the  more  surprising  that  tne  mujik  is  natu- 
rally so  tender-hearted  an  individual,  that  a  • 
gang  of  the  vilest  criminals  passing  through 
his  village  on  their  way  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia  receive  succour  and  charity  at  his 
hand;  whilst  fugitives  from  justice  issue 
from  the  recesses  of  the  woods  at  night  to 
find  their  meal  placed  on  the  si  l(s  of  the  cottage 
windows  by  the  kindly  inmates.  The  village 
justices,  or  '  conscience  people,'  likewise  give 
universal  satisfaction,  it  thus  appears  that 
the  peasants  possess  many  of  the  qualities 
which  are  essential  for  the  task  of  self- 
government,   nor  is  it  probable  that  ibey 
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would  misuse  this  privilege  were  it  fully  con- 
ceded to  them.  They  are,  as  a  class,  con- 
servative in  their  ideas,  and  are  assuredly  as 
devoted  to  tlieir  country  as  any  peasantry  in 
Europe.  They  require  political  education 
sad  stimulating  in  the  path  of  progress, 
rather  than  repression.  At  tlie  present  day  no 
government,  however  strong  in  material  re- 
sources, can  dispense  with  the  suppott  to  be 
derived  from  an  educated  and  enlightened 
public  opinion.  It  is  now  an  axiom  in  poli- 
tics that  even  the  most  despotic  governments 
can  merely  guide  pnblic  opinion  in  its  select- 
ed path,  never  force  it  aside  or  compel  it  to 
adopt  another.  How  indispensable  is  it 
then  that  this  public  opinion  should  be  ex- 
ercised and  developed  by  the  task  of  self- 
government,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
forming,  as  by  instinct,  a  rapid  and  sound 
judgment  on  any  of  those  tremendous  ques- 
tions which  may  at  any  moment  be  forced 
on  it  for  decision  !  Such  without  a  doubt 
is  the  view  held  by  the  Tsar;  bat  it  seems 
certain  that  those  who  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage '  to  fish  in  troubled  waters '  retard  this 
consummation  by  a  dogged  resistance  to 
progress  tn  every  shape. 

'  Before,  we  had  no  civil  rights ;  we 
an  appanage  along  with  the  serfs,  who 
themselves  domineered  over  by  their  on 
without  any  other  limit  hut  their  own  good 
will  and  pleasure ;  or  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  shep- 
herd and  his  assistants.  At  last  the  great  work 
was  accomplished,  but  not  without  our  co-op- 
eration. Atferwards  came  other  reforms  framed 
in  the  same  spirit.  We  felt  ourselves  human 
beings,  and  were  filled  with  love  towards  the 
author  of  our  liberties.  We  resolved  to  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  his  benefits,  and  we  exert- 
ed ourselves  to  struggle  along  the  path  pointed 
out  by  him.  But  there  were  men  who  liked 
not  this  unanimity  between  Tsar  and  people, 
and  who  descried  in  it  their  own  ruin.  They 
disdained  no  means  for  compassing  the  de- 
struction of  this  alliance.  They  inspired  him 
with  distrust  of  his  people,  and  the  people, 
just  released  from  slavery,  and  judging  them- 
selves citizens  of  a  European  monarchy,  were 
again  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and 
by  degrees  deprived  of  those  liberties  which 
they  had  so  recently  acquired.  Can  they  avoid 
feeling  the  hardships  of  their  situation  V 

It  is  painful  to  learn,  from  the  testimony 
of  M.  Kosheleff,  that  corruption  has  not 
vanished  from  official  life  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  regime.  Mr.  Barry  re- 
lates a 'device  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  to 
avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  a  high 
official  whose  graces  he  was  desirous  of  win- 
ning, offered  him  a  cigarette  from  a  ease  one 
side  of  whicb  was  stuffed  with  notes ;  but  we 
had  hoped  and  believed  that  this  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.     Candour,  however,  compels  us 


not  to  gloss  over  this  disagreeble  subject,  and 
to  quote  the  statement  of  the  Russian  author 
to  the  effect  that  corruption,  though  effected 
with  more  secrecy,  lias  assumed  still  more 
alarming  proportions  than  before. 

'  Formerly  officials  accepted,  yes,  scrambled 
for  kopecks ;  now  our  reformed  administrators 
suffer  no  man  to  appear  in  their  presence 
with  such  mean  offerings.  But  they  are  not 
above  accepting  shares  and  salaries  from  rail- 
way and  other  public  companies.  They  are 
likewise  nothing  behind  he  officials  of  the  Nn- 
polonic  and  Austrian  empires  in  speculations 
on  the  Bourse  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  in 
unison  with  the  age.  The  result  is  that  cor-  . 
ruption  has  not  ceased  in  reality,  but  only  in 
appearance.  It  has  not  decreased,  but  on  the 
contrary  vastly  increased.  Formerly  the  at- 
mosphere was  clearer  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  and  the  infection  almost  confined  to 
its  lowest  Strata,  but  now — the  tables  are  well- 
nigh  turned. 

Corruption  has  ever  been,  and  will,  we 
apprehend,  long  remain  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  Russian  official.  A  habit  which  is  the 
growth  of  centuries  cannot  be  eradicated  in 
a  single  generation.  Peter  the  Great  battled 
against  this  evil  in  vain,  and  ultimately  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.  His  favourite  and 
right-hand  Menshikoff  was  an  incorrigible 
depredator,  and  the  Tsar  had  found  both 
remonstrance    and    punishment    (including 

Eersoual  chastisement  from  the  imperial 
and)  equally  useless.  On  the  last  occasion 
on  which  a  petition  was  placed  in  his  hand 
detailing  the  rascalities  of  his  minister,  he 
returned  it,  merely  remarking,  '  1  cannot 
help  it ;  Menshikoff  will  be  Menshikoff.'  Mr. 
Barry  relates  a  witty  contrivance  for  arous- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  similar  malpractices.  It  is  customary  in 
Russia  to  suspend  the  portrait  of  the  emperor 
in  solitary  grandeur  at  one  end  of  the  recep- 
tion room  at  grand  entertainments.  On  a  cer- 
tain occasion  when  the  ctnperor  was.expceted 
to  attend,  the  host,  who  was  not  ouly  of  high 
rank  but  also  of  unblemished  integrity,  hit 
upon  the  following  device  for  designating 
two  notorious  depredators.  He  caused 
their  portraits  to  be  suspended  on  either 
of  the  Tsar's.  Nicholas,  on  arrival,  at 
once  remarked  this  breach  of  etiquette,  and, 
calling  the  host  aside  shortly  afterwards, 
questioned  him  regarding  this  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  picture-gallery.  The 
response  was :  '  Sire,  I  have  this  day  been 
entertaining  myself  by  arranging  a  tableau 
of  the  '  crucifixion.' 

If  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a  people 
be  embodied  in  its  proverbs,  judges  and  the 
law  have  not  hitherto  stood  very  high  in 
popular  esteem  in  Russia.  The  following 
are  a  few  random  specimens ; — '  Fear  not 
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the  law,  fear  the  judge ;'  '  In  judgment 
stand  with  purse  in  hand  ;'  Where  there's 
law  there's  injustice  ;'  '  They  complained  of 
their  hurts  and  were  stripped  of  their  shirts ;' 
'  There  are  worms  in  the  earth,  spirits  in  the 
water,  twigs  in  the  forest,  and  tricks  in  the 
law  ;'  go  not  to  law,  a  shoe  will  cost  more 
than  a  boot.'  If  these  be  the  expressions  of 
a  belief  derived  from  long  experience,  the 
reform  of  the  Russian  judicature  which  took 
place  in  1864  was  urgently  required. 

But  to  what  extent  has  this  reform  been 
effectual  ? — That  the  law  may  inspire  the  sub- 
ject with  respect,  it  is  necessary  that  those 
who  administer  it  should  be  independent 
of  the  executive  authority,  and  inaccessible 
to  private  influence.  The  irremovability  of 
the  judges  by  the  head  of  the  State  is  right- 
ly regarded  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties 
in  this  respect,  and  the  same  principle  has 
been  introduced,  at  any  rate  theoretically,  in 
Russia.  It  is  however  probable  that  this 
salutary  regulation  is  rendered  practically 
inoperative.  An  independent  judge  may 
not  be  formally  removed  for  failing  to  give 
effect  to  governmental  suggestions,  but  by 
other  means  his  position  may  be  rendered 
insupportable  for  a  man  of  spirit  and  char- 
acter. We  are  told  that  though  during 
the  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  re- 
form  the  best  class  of  Russians  came  for- 
ward to  assume  judicial  functions,  these 
have  since  been  expelled  by  degrees  to  make 
room  for  more  '  promising '  persons.  The 
■public  service  is  deserted  by  the  best  law- 
yers for  private  practice,  in  which  self-re- 
spect is  not  subjected  to  frequent  humilia- 
tion. The  extent  to  which  this  cringing  to 
authority  is  sometimes  carried,  may  be  gath. 
ered  from  the  following  scene  witnessed  by 
M.  Kosheleff  himself : — 

'  I  chanced  to  be  leaving  a  certain  town,  the 
principal  one  of  the  province,  by  rail  at  about 
four  in  the  morning.  I  drove  to  the  station, 
and  what  do  I  behold  on  the  platform  ?  The 
whole  of  the  judges  of  the  district  tribunal 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  platform  dress- 
ed in  their  robes.  I  learnt  that  the  Minister  of 
Justice  was  expected  to  pass  through.  I 
thought  that  he  would  at  least  be  as  thunder- 
struck as  myself  at  this  strange  scene,  and 
that  he  would  severely  reprimand  his  subor- 
dinates and  point  out  to  them  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct.  But  my  expectations  were 
unfounded.  The  Minister  received  the  depu- 
tation with  exceeding  politeness  and  evidently 
considered  the  reception  as  amatter  of  course. 
I  subsequently  learnt  that  similar  proofs  of 
attachment,  if  they  are  not  exacted,  are  ac- 
cepted very  willingly  from  the  officials  of  the 
Judicial  Department,  and  when  these  mani- 
festations of  subservience  are  omitted,  it  is 
remarked  upon,   and  the  consequences  are 
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sometimes  serious  for  those  who  permit  them- 
selves such  sallies  of  independence.' 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  personal  freedom,  by  enliancing  the 
sentiment  of  self-respect,  has  materially  rais- 
ed the  standard  of  comfort  aimed  at  by  the 
peasantry.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
general  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  Increased  production 
has  not,  however,  kept  pace  with  the  aug- 
mented demand  thus  created.  The  prices 
of  bread,  wood,  meat,  dec,  have,  it  is  stated, 
increased  threefold,  in  some  cases  fourfold. 
The  lower  classes  drink  more  spirit  than  for- 
merly, less,  however,  than  in  Poland,  Eng- 
land, and  Sweden,  but  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  tea  and  beer.  This  may  at  first 
appear  a  statement  little  flattering  to  our 
own  character  for  sobriety,  or  that  of  our 
Scandinavian  cousins;  and  that  the  mujik 
should  be  augmenting  his  already  excessive 
consumption  of  ardent  spirit  is  not  a  hopeful 
augury  for  tho  future.  But,  in  explanation 
and  exculpation,  we  may  state  that  the  Rus- 
sian drinks  only  on  high  days  and  holidays. 
Then,  it  is  true  that  he  speedily  reduces 
himself  to  a  condition  of  helpless  inebriety  ; 
but  usually  he  imbibes  nothing  stronger 
than  kvass  or  tea,  the  former  being  an  in- 
offensive fluid  composed  of  fermented  rye. 
Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  total 
consumption  of  spirits  in  the  course  of 
a  year  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
an  Englishman  or  a  Swede  with  their  more 
chronic  habits  of  drinking.  The  Russian 
labourer  also  attempts  to  dress  better  now 
that  he  is  a  free  man ;  he  likewise  in- 
sists on  his  former  dark,  smoky,  and  noisome 
cabin  being  fitted  with  windows  and  chim- 
neys. This  is  a  state  of  things  which  all 
will  approve  ;  but  wages,  though  so  high  as 
sometimes  to  cause  the  stoppage  of  mills  and 
factories,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  vastly 
increased  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  labourer  frequently 
contracts  debts  and  sinks  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery.  To  this  pressure  of  pri- 
ces on  the  labouring  classes  we  in  England 
are  no  strangers.  But  in  Russia  the  evil  is 
not  extenuated  by  that  thrift  which  is  on 
the  whole  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Waste  and  extravagance 
are  strongly -pronounced  vices  in  the  Slav 
character.  In  '  Ivan  at  Home '  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  dissolute  and  spendthrift 
'  Barm,1  who  dissipates  a  colossal  fortune  in 
every  species  of  frivolity  aud  excess,  and 
dies  a  pauper ;  and  this  is  not,  or  perhaps 
we  may  now  say,  was  not  a  singular  type  of 
lbs  national  character.  The  impecunious 
prince  who  spent  a  chance  legacy  of  £2000 
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in  attempting  to  acclimatize  lobsters  in  a 
fresh -water  lake  is,  we  trust,  an  extinct  spe- 
cies of  idiot ;  and  the  following  reflections 
on  the  financial  ability  of  M.  von  Rcnturn 
are  surely  exaggerated  : — 

'In  general,  our  political  economy  has  much 
resemblance  to  the  domestic  economy  of  our 
former  landed  proprietors.  They  maintained 
swarms  of  footmen  and  other  hangers-on  ; 
they  spent  vast  sums  on  balls,  dinner-parties, 
equipages,  ladies'  dresses,  and  other  super- 
fluous expenditure.  If  they  were  pressed  for 
money,  they  nsed  to  write  to  their  agents  to 
sell  something  or  collect  the  obrok  in  advance 
from  their  serfs.  If  these  sources  became  ex- 
hausted, they  freely  gave  their  notes  of  hand, 
and  lavished  the  money  thus  obtained  as  if  it 
was  surplus  revenue.  But  they  never  had 
money  to  spare  for  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, extension  of  cattle  breeding,  purchase  of 
machines,  &c.  .  .  .  To  the  extreme  chagrin 
of  all  those  devoted  to  the  emperor,  our  finan- 
ces are  managed  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  were  formerly  those  of  our  nobles.  Officials 
and  dignitaries  of  various  sorts  and  designa- 
tions are  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven; 
their  salaries,  though  usually  moderate,  are,  in- 
cluding incidental  and  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions, very  considerable  and  extremely  burden- 
some to  the  people.  Direct  taxation,  it  is 
true,  increases  but  slowly,  but  on  the  other 
hand  indirect  imposts  increaso  not  daily  but 
hourly.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  revenue 
our  finance  department  hesitates  not  to  cast 
its  burden  on  future  generations  by  contract- 
ing loans,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  at  peace 
with  alt  tbe  world  and  that  we  do  not  now 
expend  more  on  the  improvement  of  our  means 
of  communication  than  we  shall  subsequently 
have  to  disburse  yearly  on  different  branches 
of  productive  expenditure.  In  one  word, 
thrift  and  economy  are  not  tbe  distinctive 
characteristics  of  our  financial  measures.1 

Whilst  considering  thriftless  and  thought- 
less extravagance  in  expenditure  and  the  ab- 
sence of  thought  for  the  morrow  as  too 
plainly  radical  vices  in  the  Russian  charac- 
ter, wo  think  it  somewhat  unfair  to  tax  the 
imperial  government  with  a  desire  to  ease 
itself  unduly  of  its  burdens  at  the  expense 
of  posterity,  when,  in  reality,  that  posterity 
will  reap  the  more  tangible  benefits  of  recent 
reforms,  which  can  only  accrue  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years.  A  scheme  whose  operations 
stretch  over  the  space  of  forty-nine  years 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance, in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  those  who  arc 
to  follow  after.  Though  the  steady  rise  of 
late  years  in  tbe  price  of  land  may  indem- 
nify the  upper  classes  for  losses  consequent 
on  the  emancipation,  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  lower,  high  prices,  and  heavy  taxa- 
tion, all  tend  to  deter  the  Russian  govern- 
ment from  laying  too  heavy  a- burden  on  the 
present    generation.     Besides    which,   the 


larger  proportion  of  the  loans  contracted  by 
it  Save  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
railways,  a  description  of  investment  from 
which  posterity  must  derive  infinitely  more 
advantage  than  those  now  in  existence. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment may  be  judged  of  from  tbe  fact  that 
in  1 660  there  were  but  650  miles  of  railroad 
completed  ;  whilst  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  upwards  of  10,000. 
„  We  now  come  to  the  educational  question, 
and  in  this  department  Russia  has  adopted 
what  will  probably  be  considered  a  retro- 
grade ,  course.  Whilst  we,  for  our  parts, 
-bare  been  admiring  tho  linguistic  facility 
displayed  by  many  of  her  sons,  and  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  diminishing  the  hours 
allotted  to  purely  classical  pursuits,  she, .on 
the  other  hand,  has  questioned  the  value  of 
the  curriculum  adopted  at  her  educational 
establishments,  and  has  been  led  to  insist  on 
classical  proficiency  in  both  her- universities, 
lyceums,  and  gymnasia.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  a  wise  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Latin  tongue  has  a  peculiar  significance 
for  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  who  have 
all  more  or  less  come  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  civilisation.  It  is  either  the  basis  of, 
or  an  important  element  in,  their  respective 
languages,  and  is  also  adopted  by  both  law 
and  science.  This  is  not  tbe  case  to  any. 
thing  like  the  same  extent  for  the  Russian, 
whilst  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important 
languages  of  Western  Europe  is  quite  indis- 
pensable to  him,  as  it  ia  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  these  that  he  gains  access  to  the 
stores  of  information  already  accumulated 
by  more  advanced  civilisations.  An  Eng- 
lishman or  Frenchman  not  understanding 
Latin  would  be  in  a  similar  predicament  to 
a  Russian  ignorant  of  cither  French  or  Ger- 
man. The  importance  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  tongues  may  be  sufficient- 
ly obvious  to  ourselves,  but  M.  Kosheleff  as- 
cribes our  partiality  for  them  to  causes  en- 
tirely different  from  those  above.  Though  he 
is  not  quite  correct  in  his  data,  the  passage 
may  possess  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  quo- 
tation : — 

'  Firstly,  tbe  instruction  in  classical  tongues 
is,  like  everything  else  in  England,  optional, 
and  not  compulsory  as  with  us.  There  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  ignorant  of  Latin  to  be- 
come not  only  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  men 
lord  chancellor  (tic) ;  not  only  a  subordinate  in 
the  ministry,  but  even  premier.  With  us  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  entrance  into  the  civil 
service,  except  as  a  clerk,  but  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tificate from  at  least  amiddle  school;  and  in 
tho  army  such  a  certificate  is  Indispensable  to 
avoid  remaining  a  private  soldier  for  a  length- 
ened period.     I  do  not  condemn  this  order  of 
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things  established  amongst  nj  •  it  is  unavoid- 
able at  present;  hut  for  this  very  reason  oar 
educational  establishment  should  be  organis- 
ed so  as  not  to  awaken  universal  dissatisfaction 
amongst  our  youth,  render  them  all  dull  and 
degenerate,  and  eausc  theiu  to  seek  an  escape 
from  existence  with  the  revolver  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  so  as  to  develop  their  capabilities 
and  fortify  their  moral  faculties.*  How  this 
is  to  be  attained  it  is  not  here  our  province  to 
point  out,  but  one  tiling  is  certain — not  by 
those  means  which  are  now  employed,  but  by 
others  of  quite  an  opposite  character. — Second- 
ly, in  England  a  classical  education  is  not 
valued  in  all  classes  of  society,  but  principally 
in  that  which  is  especially  dear  to  ourselves, 
and  to  which  we  possess  nothing  similar. 
Aristocratic  pretensions  and  whims  are  how- 
ever ludicrous  amongst  us ;  we  ought  to  master 
thoroughly  the  real  meaning  of  English  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  finish  once  for  all  with  these 
inventions  so  unsuitable  to  us,  and  establish 
ourselves  firmly  on  our  own  ground.— Lastly, 
they  retain  a  classical  education  in  English 
schools  for  this  reason,  that  the  English  arc 
extremely  conservative.  Their  judges  still 
wear  wigs  ;  they  address  the  king  or  queen 
officially  on  the  knee;  til  e'en  trance  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  01  London  upon  his  functions  is  cele- 
brated by  the  strangest  of  ancient  ceremonies ; 
in  one  word,  the  English  never  change  any- 
thing unless  they  arc  obliged,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  them  to  do  so,  as  each  man  merely 
submits  to  custom  as  much  or  as  little  ai  * 
finds  convenient.' 

Though  the  writer  is  evidently  ignorant 
of  the  real  value  of  tlic  classics,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Latin,  to  an  Englishman  in 
professional  life,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not 
possess  anything  like  the  same  importance 
for  a  Russian.  This  arises  from  the  diverse 
bases  of  their  respective  civilisations.  The 
influence  of  Rome  never  of  course  reached 
as  far  as  Russia,  whilst  that  of  Byzantium 
was  but  feebly  exercised,  since  the  Greek 
_  tongue  was  never  adopted  by  the  East- 
ern Churches  or  made  use  of  for  literary  pur- 
poses. The  enlightenment  of  Russia  has 
proceeded  from  the  West,  and  it  is  to  the 
study  of  Western  literature  that  she  must 
still  chiefly  look  for  many  a  long  year  for 
further  instruction. 

The  fact  just  mentioned  has  had  one  re- 
markable effect  in  moulding  the  national 
character.  It  has  gone  far  towards  destroy- 
ing originality  of  thought  and  has  produced 
a  servile  spirit  of  imitation.  This  spirit, 
first  grafted  on  the  original  stock  by  Peter 
the  Great,  has  had  the  effect  of  obstructing 
natural  growth  and  development  It  has 
been  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  believe 
implicitly  in  such  and  such  a  French  author, 
now  in  a  German,  and  now  perhaps  in  an 


Englishman.  This  has  been  carried  on  M 
such  an  extent  and  for  such  a  prolonged  pa 
riod  of  time  that  people  have  ceased  to  m 
lieve  in  themselves,  and  hardly  believe  1 
anything  at  all.  This  is  the  true  origin  4 
Nihilism,  that  bugbear  of  the  Russian  go» 
eminent ;  a  doctrine,  if  we  may  so  teri 
what  is  an  absence  of  all  belief,  which  ansa 
not  from  an  exercise  of  the  intellectual  poJ 
era,  but  from  blind  subservience  to  the  opiaj 
ions  of  others ;  a  total  surrender  of  the  me* 
tal  powers,  resulting  in  a  chaotic  state  at 
mind  which  refuses  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  and  even  denies  their  exist 
ence.  The  epidemic  spreads,  owing  to  ibi 
secrecy  maintained  by  the  government  as  tfl 
the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and  to  the  fad 
that  its  sophisms  may  not  be  exposed  and 
refuted  by  public  argument  and  discussion. 
In  a  completely  free  country  the  fallaciei 
which  now  addle  the  bruins  of  the  Russian 
youth  would  bo  brushed  away  like  n  gos?i 
mcr  web.  But  the  subject  is  tabooed  by 
the  censors,  and  as  a  public  attack  on  a 
Nihilist  is  equivalent  to  a  report  to  the  3rd 
Section  of  the  Emperor's  Cabinet  (Secret 
Police),  competent  authors  abstain  on  this 
ground  alone  from  engaging  in  combat  with 
the  common  enemy.  The  havoc  caused  l>y 
this  plague  is  truly  formidable,  and  fully 
justifies  the  anxieties  expressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  recent  circular.  The  frequen- 
cy of  suicide  amongst  men  under  the  age  of 
thirty  is  a  most  alarming  symptom,  and  thi-. 
coupled  with  the  blighting  effect  which  thi' 
pestilential  disorder  of  the  mind  exerciser 
on  domestic  relations,  is  a  circumstance 
which  calls  loudly  for  immediate  mid  effec- 
tual remedial  action.  We  trust  that  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  its  effects  is  over- 
drawn : — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  morality, 
especially  in  the  classes  which  constitute  wlut: 
termed  society,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  There 
no  more  domestic  happiness.  Married 
couples  separate,  and  if  they  continue  to  live 
under  the  same  roof,  cease  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  each  other;  and  this  not 
from  any  incompatibility  of  temper,  but  be- 
cause one  or  both  have  become  infected  with 
Nihilistic  doctrines:  they  disregard  marriage, 
and  prefer  living  apart  from  each  other. 
Parents,  believing  in  nothing,  abandon  their 
offspring  to  their  fnte ;  whilst  children  seldom 
venerate  their  parents,  either  because,  having 
■till  before  their  eyes  the  ideal  innate  in  man. 
they  perceive  how  far  short  their  fathers  and 
mothers  fall  of  this;  or,  themselves  falling 
under  the  influence  of  Nihilism,  they  become 
corrupted  and  look  upon  their  parents  as  be- 
hind the  age.  In  short,  with  us  domestic  life 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  and  affords 
i  firm  basis  for  the  education  of  the  man, 
far  less  of  the  citizen!' 
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With  regard  lo  freedom  of  discussion, 
:  Lough  the  law  of  1 865  confers  this  boon  on 
the  public  press,  its  provisions  have  been 
lirtuaily  set  aside  by  the  practice  of  the 
censors  summoning  editors  privately  be- 
fore them  with  the  view  of  warning  them 
■gainst  touching  on  topics,  deemed  by  the 
government  unfit  for  publication.  The  Cen- 
tral Asian  question,  the  famine  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Samara,  tho  agitation  amongst  the 
Greet  V  mats  of  Poland,  are  all  topics  which 
have  recently  been  prohibited.  Two  num- 
bers of  the  'Bessieda'  were  also  lately  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  the  one  for  criticising 
loo  boldly  the  advantages  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation, the  other  for  an  article  on  the  educa- 
tion of  females.  In  these  proceedings  wo 
recognise  the  action  of  an  irresponsible  bu 
reaucntcy  totally  unfettered  by  the  restraint 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  so  long  as  such  tyrannical  proceedings 
ire  endured,  Nihilism  and  evils  of  a  similar 
origin  will  continue  to  afflict  the  country  and 
embarrass  and  alarm  its  rulers. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Russia 
labours  may  be  traced  back  to  an  identical 
origin — the  exaggerated  policy  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  instead  of  directing  his  endea* 
fours  to  adapting  the  spirit  of  Western  civi- 
lisation to  the  forms  of  Russian  life,  persis- 
tently followed  an  opposite  course.  This 
error  is  commonly  to  be  observed  in  ener- 
getic reformers,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  by 
adopting  the  forms  of  civilisation  they  can 
weure  its  substantial  advantages.  Now  it 
is  contended  by  a  large  section  of  the  re- 
flecting Russian  public  that  the  forms  of 
Western  civilisation  are  unsnitcd  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Russian  people,  which  is 
half  Asiatic  in  its  origin,  manners,  and  modes 
of  thought,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
impart  an  original  impulse  to  the  natural  ener- 
gies than  to  follow  servilely  in  the  wake  of 
the  West,  Tlie  class  distinctions  which  ex- 
ut  amongst  ourselves,  a  legacy  of  feudalism, 
should  find  no  place,  it  is  maintained,  in 
Russian  society*.  The  existence  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, a  squirearchy,  a  bourgeoisie,  as  under- 
wood in  the  West,  is  not  requisite  for  Russia, 
the  basis  of  whose  social  organisation  is  the 
'  mir,'  or  commune,  and  in  whose  zemntvoes, 
or  rural  assemblies,  all  classes  sit  side  by 
side.  Atempts  to  isolate  the  nobles  from 
the  masses,  so  it  is  maintained  by  the  nation- 
al party,  do  but  subtract  from  their  legiti- 
mate influence  over  their  inferiors,  and  with- 
draw them  from  their  proper  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  Russian  nation  has  been  liberated, 
and  it  la  but  natural  that  it  should  now  look- 
forward  a  step  further,  and  should  yearn 
for  those  popular  institutions  which  are  the 


glory  and  safeguard  of  countries  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  path  of  civilisation.  The  cap- 
tive has  been  released  from  prison  and  longs 
to  burst  asnnder  the  bonds  which  still  fotter 
his  movements.  The  corruption  of  justice, 
the  enforced  silence  of  the  press,  the  absence 
of  an  educational  system,  the  tyranny  of  the 
police,  and  other  abuses  troubled  and  irritat- 
ed the  nation  twenty  years  ago  far  less  than 
an  inconceivably  milder  type  of  the  same 
evils  and  disorders  in  the  present  day,  for 
the  simple  reason  tbat  it  is  now  awake  to  its 
requirements  and  sensible  of  its  relative  in- 
feriority.    M.  KosbeleU  writes  : — 

'In  former  times  these  and  more  irksome 
conditions  of  existence  did  not  embarrass, 
burden,  or  exhaust  us  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  do  at  present.  Formerly  we  were  not 
in  Europe,  or  were  merely  on  its  outskirts. 
Formerly  we- lived  isolated  and  cut  off  from 
the  civilised  portions  of  humanity.  Formerly, 
borrowing  the  various  conveniences  of  life 
from  the  West,  and  dazzled  by  its  civilisation, 
we  little  heeded  our  own  national  wants, 'and 
were  proud  of  our  tint/erie.  Formerly  justice 
was  perverted  ;  we  endured  servitude,  or 
exercised  the  powers  it  conferred  over  others; 
we  revelled  in  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power 
or  suffered  from  its  con  sequences .  In  a  word, 
formerly  we  were  half  Asiatics,  half  Europe- 
ans, but  not  civilised  beings  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  or  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
necessities  of  human  nature.  Certainly,  even 
now  we  cannot  ho  said  to  have  attained  to 
that  consciousness  fully,  but  efforts  have  been 
made  in  that  direction.  We  feel  tbat  we 
have  become  beings  of  another  nature  ;  that 
other  necessities  begin  to  make  their  voices 
heard  within  as  ;  and  that  the  satisfaction  of 
these  haa  become  a  matter  of  necessity  to  us.' 

It  seems  clear  that  the  voice  of  the  Russian 
people  will,  at  no  distant  date,  make  itself 
heard  with  effect  in  the  national  councils; 
but,  meanwhile,  until  the  masses  shall  have 
been  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
monarch  by  means  of  a  national  council,  it 
seems  certain  that  a  group  of  prejudiced  and 
interested  persons  will  continue  to  obstruct 
a  reform  whose  onward  progress  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  limit  and  say,  '  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.'  Until 
the  Puma,  or  Great  Council  of  the  early 
Tsars,  be  revived,  there  is  no  prospect  of  Rus- 
sia realising  that  grandeur  and  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  nations  which  is  her  heritage  in 
the  future ;  and  whilst  men  whose  know- 
ledge of  Russia  goes  little  beyond  the  Nev- 
aki  Prospekt  and  the  .fashionable  life  of  the 
capital  remain  at  the  helm  in  considerable 
numbers,  tho  real  interests  of  the  country 
will  be  little  cared  for.  The  artificial  training 
which  the  Russian  aristocracy  has  undergone 
since  Peter's  reign  has  produced  a  race  inca- 
pable of  taking  the  lead  in  the  onward  and 
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upward  march  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Barry  as- 
serts this  in  the  most  positive  terms,*  and 
M.  Kosheleff  coincides  with  his  views  : — 

'In  St.  Petersburg  hut  little  is  known  of 
Russia  and  her  inhabitants.  People  pass 
through  it  on  the  railway ;  they  sometimes 
visit  Moscow,  the  so-culled  heart  of  Russia ; 
they  sometimes  glance  at  its  choice  localities ; 
hut  Russia  properly  speaking,  its  people,  pos- 
sessed of  their  peculiarities,  tendencies,  and 
necessities,  and  principally  represented  by 
persons  living  a  secluded  life  in  the  interior 
— this  Russia  is  to  them  literally  a  terra  in- 
cognita, less  known  in  St.  Petersburg  than  in 
Germany,  Franco,  orevtn  England.  The  so- 
called  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  composed  of 
civil  and  military  generals,  t  staff-officers,  &c., 
this  is  the  Russia  which  is  ever  kept  in  view. 
By  the  intellect  and  collective  wisdom  of  this 
section  of  society  our  government  subsists, 
and  from  it  our  dignitaries  are  selected.  Is  it 
wonderful  then,  with  such  a  partial  and  one- 
sided representation  of  interests,  that  objects 
are  sought  after  which  do  not  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  ;  that  laws  are  made, 
never  perhaps  to  be  put  into  execution,  which 
do  not  correspond  to  the  national  necessities; 
or  that  measures  are  adopted  which,  far  from 
compassing  the  desired  end,  tend  to  produce 
effects  of  quite  an  opposite  nature  : — is  it 
astonishing,  I  repeat,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances "every  pancake  turns  into  a 
dumpling"  1 ' 

If  the  ultimate  success  of  the  nation  in  its 
struggle  with  an  obstructive  bureaucracy 
clinging  vainly  to  its  traditions  is  assured,  it 
is  none  the  less  certain  that,  in  the  interim, 
a  state,  of  anarchy  and  confusion  might  en- 
sue, dangerous  alike  to  the  interior  tranquil- 
lity of  Russia  and  to  the  general  European 
equilibrium.  The  rapid  spread  of  Nihilism 
is  also  an  astonishing  and  alarming  symp- 
tom. The  true  remedy  for  this  is,  as  before 
poinded  out,  unrestricted  liberty  of  discus- 
sion, both  oral  and  also  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  nation- 
al and  original  literature  which  shall  tend 
to  destroy  imitativencss  and  foster  original 
thought.  Russia  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  the  ancient  order  of  things 
to  the  new,  and  it  is  of  vast  importance  to 
European  interests  as  a  whole  that  this  trans- 
formation shod  d  be  effected  peaceably  and 
without  social  disorder,  which  might  para- 
lyse her  influence  abroad  and  disturb  that 
balance  of  power  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  all  agree  that 
it  is  through  the  agency  of  the  people,  the 
former  serfs,  that  the  ultimate  regeneration 
of  Russia  will  be  effected.  It  is  superfluous  to 
adduce  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  author 


on  this  head,  but  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 
Barry's  works  wilt  enforce  his  assertions. 

Speaking  of  the  nobility,*  he  thus  express- 
es himself : — 

1  The  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Russia  have  been  for  generations  in 
their  hands.  Isolated  by  immense  distance) 
from  external  pressure,  supreme  and  absolnta 
in  tbe  midst  of  their  ignorant  serfs,  they  have 
had  a  great  opportunity  of  elevating  snd  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  the  latter.  That 
they  have  shamefully  abused  1  hat  op  port  unit  t 
is  evident  to  the  most  unreflecting  traveller  in 
their  country.  The  power  is  now -taken  from 
them— the  accident  of  biith  no  longer  makes 
each  among  them  a  petty  monarch.  Thev  an 
brought  out  of  their  retirement  to  the  light 
of  public  observation — and  what  are  they  < 
An  effeminate,  enervated  race  in  which  tbe 
habits  which  lead  to  ruin  are  apparent.  And 
what  are  the  people  entrusted  to  them  and 
their  fathers  ?  A  long  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden race,  who,  in  nine  years  of  liberty, 
have  shown  the  world  already  tbe  indications 
of  what  they  might  have  become  generations 
since  in  ttie  hands  of  wise  or  unselfish  masters.' 

And  of  the  peasant  \  thus : — 

'  The  time  is  at  hand  when  he  will  compete 
in  a  fair  struggle  for  existence  with  his  former 
condescending  master,  and  I  am  no  judge  of 
character  if  the  contest  do  not  prove 


Wc  have  written  and  quoted  enough  to 
prove  that  the  present  epoch  is  a  decisive 
one  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  and  one  whose 
influences  will  mould,  not  only  her  own  des- 
tinies, but  indirectly  those  of  all  Europe. 
Her  welfare  should  arouse  deep  interest  in 
this  country,  since  it  is  probable  that  on  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  powers 
depends  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
it  was  perhaps  owing  to  her  being  paralyzed 
by  the  Polish  rebellion  that,  twelve  years 
ago,  the  new  principle  of  '  Macht  vorRecht' 
was  allowed  to  supersede  the  older  one  of 
respect  for  treaty  obligations.  The  picture 
which  we  have  endeavoured  .to  draw  may 
appear  somewhat  gloomy,  but  there  is  no 

rund  for  despondency.  Everything  may 
hoped  from  time  and  the  enlightened  ru- 
ler who  has  known  how  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion his  philanthropic  projects.  When  we 
reflect  that  centuries  were  requisite  for  the 
gradual  extinction  of  serfdom  in  Western 
Europe,  can  we  wonder  if  the  abrupt  anni- 
hilation of  a  similar  system  in  Russia  has 
been  productive  of  some  social  disturbance  1 
The  party  of  obstruction  must  in  the  end 
fade  away  before  the  newly  aroused  energy 
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of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  race.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  and  much  remains  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  future.  It  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  Tsar  if  the  reforms  he  has 
initiated  be  not  followed  out  to  their  ration- 
al conclusion.  The  Russian  author  whose 
work  has  chiefly  occupied  onr  attention  whilst 
penning  the  foregoing  pages,  concludes  by 
expressing  the  just  conviction  that  alt  hope 
for  the  future  is  based  on  the  known  charac- 
ter of  him  '  who  has  so  wisely  and  providen- 
tially executed  the  great  reforms  which  will 
serve  as  stepping-stones  to  the  complete 
and  final  regeneration  of  Russia.' 


Art.  IV.—'  The  Bible  Educator: 

TAe  Bible  Educator.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
H.  Piumptbe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bickley, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Professor  of 
Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  King's 
College,  London.  Four  Vols.  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin.    1873. 

It  angora  well,  for  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious, thought  that  the  labours  of  the  Biblical 
critic  are  beginning  to  find  exponents  in  the 
popular  press.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid 
increase  of  facilities  which  late  years  have 
witnessed  in  almost  every  department  of 
secular  study,  singularly  little  has  yet  been 
done  by  the  recognised  teachers  of  religion 
to  bring  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  in- 
quiry within  the  reach  of  the  unlettered  stu- 
dent Until  within  recent  times  a  certain 
lawyer-like  familiarity  with  and  aptness  in 
handling  the  text  of  Scripture  was  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  the  public  looked  for  in  ite 
religions  instructors.  Any  discussion  of  the 
structure,  any  questioning  of  the  statements, 
of  Holy  Writ  was  deprecated  as  indicative  of 
unsoundness.  But  the  times  of  this  igno- 
rance are  passing  away.  The  literary  stndy 
of  the  Bible  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
unimportant  to  a  right  understanding  of  its 
contents  ;  and  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  some  quarters  the  critical  investigation  of 
the  sacred  books  is  still  regarded  with  unrea- 
soning suspicion,  no  one  who  steadily  watch- 
es the  advancing  light  of  scientific  truth  can 
doubt  that,  if  the  Bible  is  to  retain  the  reve- 
rence of  a  sceptical  age,  there  must  be  do 
further  shrinking  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  be  its  interpreters  from  free  inqui- 
ry,-or  from  a  ready  acceptance  of  many 
Irutbs  which  are  still  popularly  accounted 
heterodox.  T»  a  certain  class  of'  religions 
minds  any  criticism  which  seems  to  decry 
the  blind  reverence  paid  to  the  Bible  must 


necessarily  savour  of  impiety  ; — yet,  wore  it 
possible  for  one  who  holds  the  inspiration 
of  its  letter  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  devout  Catholic  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  era,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  severeuce  '  from  all  beloved  custom 
and  believed  tradition '  caused  by  the  eman- 
cipation of  truth  from  Romish  error,  was  no 
less  bitter  to  the  adherent  of  ag  infallible 
Church  than  that  which  the  growth  of 
knowledge  is  imposing  in  relation  to  the 
Bible  upon  his  own  day  and  generation. 
Never  has  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  history 
of  religious  faith  but  the  intellectual  strug- 
gles of  the  human  conscience  have  been 
taken  for  evidence  of  some  malign  force  at 
work  for  the  overthrow  of  the  truth.  It  is 
not  till  the«rustof  prejudice  has  been  broken 
up,  and  men  begin  to  build  and  plant  upon 
the  new  deposit,  that  the  law  of  progress  is 
recognised,  and  what  was  deprecated  at  the 
time  as  a  catastrophe  comes  to  be  generally 
extolled  as  a  renascence.  For  many  years 
the  ground  has  quaked  beneath  us  in  this 
matter  of  Bible  inspiration.  From  time  to 
time  dismay  has  been  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sudden  rift  in  the  firm  ground  of 
tradition.  The  date  of  this  Book  or  the  au- 
thorship of  that  has  been  found  to  be  at 
least  an  open  question.  New  discoveries  in 
science  appear  to  contradict  what  simple 
minds  take  to  be  the  authoritative  meaning 
of  the  inspired  writers.  A  more  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  record  of  Scripture  proves 
that  it  lays  no  claim  to  immunity  from  imper- 
fections and  inconsistencies  such  as  all  hu- 
man testimony  is  subject  to.  Infidelity  per- 
ceives its  advantage,  and  triumphantly  an- 
nounces the  collapse  of  theology.  And, 
truly,  if  the  value  of  the  written  revelation 
were  bound  np  with  the  literal  inspiration 
of  the  writers,  a  speedy  collapse  of  theology 
there  must,  be  :  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  knowledge  that  no  such  written 
revelation  hus  been  vouchsafed  to  man  as  to 
dispense  him  from  the  use  of  his  own  men- 
tal and  moral  faculties,  will  no  longer  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  learned  student  of 
Scripture. 

Signs  are  visible  that  those  who  should 
be  foremost  in  the  investigation  of  truth 
but  are  too  apt  to  be  held  back  by  some 
'vague  spiritual  fear'  from  exploring  the 
shrine,  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  duty 
of  their  calling,  and  to  cast  out  the  idols 
which  an  ignorant  literalism  has  set  up 
in  the  very  seat  of  the  Divine  Witness. 
Assuredly,  if  Bible  science  is  to  commend 
itself  to  the  rising  generation,  who  are  being 
initiated  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence  into 
the  secrets  of  scientific  method,  theories 
must  be  abandoned  which  will  not  square 
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with  demonstrated  facts.  Facts  muat  be 
diligently  collected,  scrutinized,  compared 
afresh,  in  order  to  arrive  at  morn  trustworthy 
generalisations  than  those  which  satisfied  a 
less  instructed  age.  When  the  field  of 
knowledge  is  reconquered  to  theology,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  has  boen  an  advance 
alt  along  the  line.  Meanwhile  nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  religious 
truth  than  that  the  main  body  of  the  army 
should  lag  behind  in  mistrustful  apathy, 
while  the  courageous  few  are  marching  bold- 
ly into  the  enemy's  country  and  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  themselves  in  the  very  posi- 
tions which  have  rendered  the  old  vantage- 
ground  untenable. 

In  this  belief  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  a 
publishing  firm,  which  has  been  unrivalled 
of  late  yeare  in  its  efforts  to  diffusa  and 
cheapen  knowledge,  has  put  forth,  with  the 
co-operation  of  a  distinguished  body  of  di- 
vines of  various  denominations,  a  Biblical 
'  Educator,'  framed  upon  the  model  of  other 
successful  manuals,  'Popular,'  'Scientific,' 
and  'Technical,'  which  have  already  issued 
from  the  same  press.  IIow  far  the  four  vol- 
umes which  comprise  the  twenty-four  month- 
ly parts  in  which*  the  '  Bible  Educator '  was 
originally  published  represent  '  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said '  upon  the  varied 
and  important  topics  with  which  they  deal, 
it  will  be  our  business  to  inquire  presently, 
but  it  must  be  considered  a  distinct  gain  to 
English  theology  that  a  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  advertised  nt  all  with  the  im- 
primatur of  the  two  Archbishops  and  the 
approval  of  so  staunchly  Protestant  an  or- 
gan as  the  '  Record.'  If  it  proves  nothing 
more,  it  is  at  least  a  sign  that  old  prejudices 
are  dying  out,  and  that  a  new  era  of  Bib. 
lical  interpretation  is  commencing  in  our 
midst. 

The  name  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Plumptre,  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  liberality  of 
thought  and  treatment,  while  the  range  taken 
in  inviting  contributors  secures  the  work 
from  all  suspicion  of  sectarian  bias.  The 
book  is  a  medley — we  use  the  word  in  no 
invidious  sense — of  Biblical  lore.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  subject  growing  out  of, 
or  connected  with,  the  study  of  Scripture 
which  is  not  treated  with  more  or  less  ful- 
ness within  the  compass  of  these  pages,  and 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  Ordinary  intelli- 
gence. Whatever  judgment  be  formed  as' 
to  any  special  series  of  papers,  there  can 
hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  idea  which  underlies  the  whole,  or 
to  the  pains  which  have  boen  taken  to  car- 
ry it  ont  in,  the  completest  manner  possible. 
Of  the  thirty-nine  contributors  the  majority 
are  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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but  the  manual  contains  a  considerable  infu- 
sion of  Nonconformist  divinity  as  well  as  of 
lay  learning,  in  which  respect  it  has  a  decid- 
ed advantage  over  its  ecclesiastical  contem- 
porary, the  '  Speaker's  Commentary.'  The 
editor  has  been  specially  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  help  of  Professor  ltawlinson  in 
the  archie ological  department  of  the  work, 
who,  though  ho  is  not  above  an  occasional 
lapse,  iis  when  he  allows  himself  to  speak  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,*  or  to  describe  the 
well-known  procession  of  the  Aum  in  the 
tomb  at  Beni  Hassan  as  '  The  arrival  of 
Jacob's  family  in  Egypt.'f — which,  as  the 
author  of  the  mistake  long  since  admitted, 
must  have  taken  place  not '  about  the  time 
of,'  but  long  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  the 
Osirtascns,  to  whose  date  it  belongs — brings 
nevertheless  a  rich  store  of  learned  and  ac- 
curate information  to  the  volumes,  which 
has  hitherto  been  attainable  only  in  expen- 
sive works.  Mr.  Plumptre  may  be  congrat- 
ulated also  upon  the  chapters  which  deal 
with  the  Music  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Stainer: 
with  its  Botany,  by  Mr.  Carruthers  ;  with  its 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Chronology,  by  Mr. 
F.  R.  Condor ;  and  with  its  Geography,  bv 
Major  Wilson,  of  Palestine  exploration  ce- 
lebrity. Each  of  these  writers  is  an  adept  io 
his  special  subject,  and  gives  excellent  proof 
of  literary  capability  in  the  popular  treat- 
ment of  it.  Mr.  Houghton's  papers  on  the 
Zoology  of  Scripture  have  less  originality 
than  those  already  named,  but  arc  replete 
with  useful  information.  He  has  wisely 
availed  himself  largely  of  Canon  Tristram's 
researches,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for  by 
far  the  most  important  additions  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Pales- 
tine which  have  been  made  in.  recent  years. 
The  descriptions  of  animals  are  illustrated 
by  numerous  plates,  but  upon  what  principle 
of  selection,  except  that  of  ornament,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover.  More  in  some 
cases,  e.g.,  in  those  of  the  Fox  and  the  Pea- 
cock, might  have  been  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  while  a  stricter  regard  to 
the  truth  of  nature  would  have  suggested  a 
less  leafy  background  for  the  denizens  of 
the  desert,  t.  </.,  the  Jerboa  and  the  Dhab 
(the  latter,  by-the-bye,  depicted  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  companion,  the  Crocodile 
(Livy&than).  The  chapters  by  Mr.  Bird- 
wood,  of  the  India  Museum,  upon  .the  Per- 
fiwoes,  and  by  Dr.  G.  Deane,  of  Spring  Hill 
Colft?sfe,  upon  the  Minerals  mentioned  in 
Holy  \Stjt,  snpply  an  excellent  compendium 
of  what  Aknown  or  conjectured  upon  these 
obscure  subjects.  Dr.  Moulton,  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Collcfe,  Richmond,  oncsof  the  Com- 
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pany  at  present  employed  upon  the  Revision 
of  the  New  Testament,  contributes  a  His- 
tory of  the  English  Bible,  commencing  with 
the  paraphrase  of  Ciedmon  and  concluding 
with  the  resolution  passed  by  Convocation 
in  February,  1870.  The  author  is  under 
considerable  obligations,  as  was  natural,  to 
Dr.  Westcott's  laborious  essay  ;  to  which, 
however,  he  makes  many  valuable  additions 
in  the  way  both  of  illustration  and  supple- 
ment. The  reader  who  expects  to  find  in 
these  articles  11  mere  popular  adaptation  of 
the  labours  of  others  will  be  met,  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, at  every  turn  by  the  results  of  in- 
dependent judgment  and  research. 

Among  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  manual  is  a  scries  of  papers,  by  the 
Kev.  A.  S.  Aglen,  upon  the  Poetry  of  the 
Bible,  which  nut  merely  places  before  the 
reader  with  admirable  lucidity  the  main  re- 
sult* obtained  in  this  field  by  the  labours  of 
LowtU,  Ewald,  Herder,  and  many  others, 
but  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  poetical  cul- 
ture and  critical  perception  in  the  compiler 
himself.  As  a  brief  popular  treatise  upon 
tbc  structure  and  literary  characteristics  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  improve  upon  these  articles.  Excel- 
lent also,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  Canon  Vena- 
bles'  glossary  of  Bible  Words,  though  but  a 
part  of  the  plan  sketched  at  the  outset*  has 
been  carried  out  within  the  compass  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Ginsburg  undertakes  the  Social 
Life  of  Judaism,  a  subject  he  has  specially 
made  his  own.  His  treatment  of  it  may  be 
described  in  his  own  words  : — 

'In  attempting  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  infant  Hebrew.  Having  greet- 
ed his  arrival,  we  shall  watch  him  during  his 
tender  years,  follow  the  different  stages  of  his 
education,  and  examine  his  moral  and  social 
duties  till  he  has  reached  the  age  of  manhood. 
We  shall  then  try  to  follow  bim  through  the 
successive  experiences  of  his  mature  life,  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  ob- 
tain a  wife,  attend  his  marriage,  visit  his  do- 
mestic establishment,  -  partake  of  his  hospita- 
lity, .  .  .  and,  finally,  follow  him  to  the 
grave,  when  he  is  gathered  to  his  people. '+ 

This  programme  is  efficiently  carried  out. 
When  the  writer  steps  beyond  his  own 
sphere  he  is  apt  to  trip  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  be  tells  us,  in  reference  to  the  word 
pastor,  that  '  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sec- 
ond (English)  Bible,  which  goes  by  the 
pseudonym  Matthews'  (lie),  in  Lord  Crom- 
well's, or  the  Great  Bible.' J  The  six  last 
papers  in  this  department  am]  furnished  by 
Dr.  Edcrsheim. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  wide 
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range  of  subjects  embraced  in  the  '  Bible 
Educator.'  In  so  far  as  it  aspires  to  the 
character  of  a  popular  encyclopedia  of  Bibli- 
cal knowledge,  its  merits  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated. So  large  an  amount  of  various 
and  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the 
Bible  has  never  been  brought  together  before 
for  the  small  sum  of  one  guinea.  And  if  the 
object  of  the  editor  and  publishers  bad  been 
solely,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume, '  to  supply  a  large  number  of  thought- 
ful readers  with  a  book  which,  while  it  was 
neither  dictionary  nor  commentary,  should 
yet  impart  in  a  more  attractive  form  the  in- 
formation which  men  seek  for  in  such 
works,'  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
qualify  the  praise  already  bestowed.  But 
we  remember  that,  in  an  interesting  preface 
to  the  first  number  issued,  a  higher  aim  than 
this  was  claimed  for  the  undertaking,  which 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
its  promoters.  After  an  enumeration  of  the 
special  considerations  which  seemed  to  call  for 
such  a  work  at  the  present  time,  it  was  there 
said  to  have  been  projected 'in  the  spirit 
which  seeks  to  help  the  honest  doubter  to  a 
firmer  faith,  and  to  enlighten  that  ignorance 
which  is  easily  misled.'  It  was  no  doubt 
with  this  end  in  view  that  contributions  were 
invited  from  theologians  of  more  or  leas  em- 
inence upon  a  variety  of  topics  which  admit 
of  wider  and  more  important  differences  of 
opinion  than  those  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
no  little  tact  was  required  in  selecting  writers 
of  trustworthy  tone — who  should  yet  be  fair- 
ly independent  of  theological  bias — men  who 
might  l>e,  expected  to  work  harmoniously 
with  each  other,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  imbued  with  the  critical  spirit  to 
ensure  for  the  work  a  genuinely  educational 
character  in  regard  to  the  problems  which 
perplex  the  age.  To  say,  then,  that  in  its 
critical  character  the  '  Bible  Educator '  does 
not  wholly  come  up  to  our  idea  of  what 
such  a  work  should  bo,  is  to  say  no  more 
than  was  perhaps  inevitable  from  the  nature 
of  tbc  design.  But  if  some  of  the  contribu- 
tors are  uncritical,  and  even  retrograde,  in 
their  treatment  of  the  sacred  books,  still  it 
cannot  bo  otherwise  than  advantageous  to 
theological  progress  that  their  views  should 
proceed  .from  the  same  platform  as  those  of 
more  advanced  teachers :  that  it  should 
have  been  found  possible,  in  short,  for  faith 
and  criticism  to  join  hands  and  work  rever- 
ently together  for  a  common  object.  Differ- 
ing "irom  those  who  are  impatient  of  tenta- 
tive processes,  our  belief  is  that  more  is  ac- 
complished for  the  emancipation  of  religious 
thought  from  its  trammels  by  such  works  as 
the  present,  and  we  might  name  in  the  same 
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connection  such  a  Life  of  Chrbt  as  Dr.  Far- 
rar'a,  tban  by  writings  of  a  more  uncompro- 
mising character  which  make  little  allowance 
for  those  elements  of  uncertainty  which 
must  enter  into  all  honest  discussion  of  the 
grounds  of  faith.  That  the  '  Bible  Educa- 
tor '  will  be  superseded  before  long  in  much 
of  its  criticism  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt, 
but  we  readily  add  our  belief  to  the  hope  of 
the  Editor,  that '  for  many  years  to  come  it 
may  take  it*  place  among  the  agencies  by 
which  the  thoughts  that  widen  with  the  years 
are  being  united  to  the  faith  that  has  been 
from  the  beginning.' 

No  one  who  peruses  its  pages  will  doubt 
the  excellent  intention  of  the  writers,  but  the 
spirit  which  seeks  to  assist  doubt  varies  nat- 
urally according  to  the  estimate  whicti  differ- 
ent minds  entertain  of  its  reasonableness ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
minds  of  several  of  Mr.  Plumptre's  contrib- 
utors there  is  but  little  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
faith  of  the  present  generation.  What  is 
conceded  or  insisted  upon  by  one  writer  is 
not  unfrequcnl  ly  retracted  or  deprecated  by 
another,  and  that  in  relation  sometimes  to 
questions  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  Bible 
education.  The  all- important  subject  of  in- 
spiration, for  instance,  is  treated  by,Dr.  Far- 
rar  in  a  series  of  papers  remarkable  for  fair 
statement  and  lucid  analysis ;  and  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrives,  after  reviewing 
what  he  describes  as  'the  five  well  marked 
theories  held  within  the  pale  of  the  English 
Church,'  shapes  itself  into  an  eloquent,  if 
not  perfectly  consistent,  protest  against  any 
view  which  implies  the  supersession  of  hu- 
man faculties  by  divine  agency.  The  same 
thought  continually  appears  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Editor  himself,  as  at  the  close 
of  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  coincidences 
between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Apostle 
John : — 

'  The  gift  and  power  of  which*  we  speak  as 
inspiration  works  upon  the  natural  character 
of  the  man  inspired,  but  does  not  destroy. 
It  appropriates  anil,  so  to  speak,  utilises  all 
previous  stndy,  knowledge,  trains  of  thought, 
co-operates  with  all  gifts  of  insight,  and  leads 
them,  without  suspending  or  suppressing 
them,  to  a  higher  region.'* 

So,  again,  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  ar- 
ticle upon  the  Book  of  Kings : — 

'  Divine  inspiration  did  not  in  the  case  of 
the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  supersede  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  t 

After  this  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Mr.  Spence  should  have  been  allowed  to 
write,  in  reference  to  2  Pet,  i..21  : — 
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'  The  prophets  while  receiving  the  revels. 
tion  were  in  a  state  unlike  their  ordinary  con- 
dition. Their  own  agency  ceased,  and  the; 
became  passive  under  an  overpowering  in- 
fluence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  Peter  tells 
us  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ.'* 

We  have  noted  several  other  instances  of 
the  same  want  of  consistency,  which  detracts  ! 
as  much  from  the  critical  value  of  the  wort 
as  it  is  perhaps  calculated  to  gain  in  accept- 
ability from  the  comprehensiveness  of  it* 
teaching.  For  instance,  wo  find  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  article  on  the  Bookof 
Genesis,  cautiously  deprecating  all  discus- 
sions as  to  the  geography  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  on  the  ground  that '  we  can  never  tell 
how  ranch  is  simple  fact  and  how  much  al-  | 
legory.'f  And  yet  Mr.  Phillpott  has  been 
suffered  to  insert,  in  his  article  upon  the 
Flood,}  '«  map  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Palestine  and  the  Deluge,'  and  to  descant 
npon  the  localities  of  both  in  a  manner  that 
is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  uncritical. 
Mr.  Aglen's  very  just  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  Alphabetical  Psalm8,§  should  have  pre- 
vented the  astonishing  statement  of  Mr.  U. 
Deane'that  there  is  nothing  in  this  style 
which  indicates  an  author  living  at  a  lite 
period  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  betoken  so 
early  state  of  literature,  [and]  may  be  a 
germ  of  that  great  ornament  of  assonance 
which  is  used  bo  freely  and  with  such  beau- 
ty by  the  Prophet  Isaiah.')  Again,  the  very 
interesting  and  candid  chapters  of  the  Edi- 
tor upon  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastcs  are  in  singular  contrast  to  the  rhap- 
sody of  the  Bishop  of  Berry  upon  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  Not  content  with  pressing 
'  the  short  and  easy  method  of  settling  a 
complicated  question,'  condemned  by  Mr. 
P1nmptre,sf  Dr.  Alexander  rinds  a  confirms' 
tion  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  '  The 
Preacher '  in  fact  which  by  more  critical 
minds  has  been  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  it ;  the  substitution, 
namely,  of  the  word  '  Elohim '  for  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  ninety  times  repeated  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  '  Solomon,'  the  bishop 
tells  us, '  had  been  highly  favoured  ;  yet  he 
had  fallen ;  his  voice  falters,  be  dare  not 
use  the  covenant  word  "Jehovah."'**  Spe- 
cial pleading  of  this  kind  is  surely  out  of 
place  in  a  Bible  Educator:  Once  more  wc 
find,  among  the  Editor's  papers  upon  the 
Coincidences  of  Scripture,  an  able  article 
upon  the  similarity  of  aim,  which  has  Ion* 
been  a  commonplace  of  criticism,  between 
the  writings  of  St  Lnke  and  St.  Paul,  ft 
Without,  of  course,  attaching  any  importance 
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to  the  tradition  which  represents  the  Apos- 
tle as  dictating  to  the  Evangelist,  he  traces, 
with  much  subtlety  of  insight,  the  real  par- 
allelism in  thought  and  feeling  which  exists 
between  them.  Mr.  Eustace  Corider,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Lake,  which  is  hardly  *up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  time,  not  only  de- 
spises the  inferences  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  '  who  were  utterly  untrained  in  that 
keen  and  accurate  criticism  which  has  be- 
come habitual  with  modern  scholars,'  but 
'  regarding  this  special  tradition  there  is,'  he 
writes,  '  little  or  nothing  in  the  Gospel  itself 
to  favour  snch  an  hypothesis  and  vory  much 
to  contradict  it.'*  The  only  coincidence,  in 
short,  between  the  two  writers  which  he 
considers  worth  notice,  is  that  which  may  be 
discovered  in  their  respective  accounts  of  the 
institution,  of  the  Last  Supper. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  point  out 
what  is  a  real,  though,  for  reasons  stated 
above,  a  not  unpardonable  defect  in  the  vol- 
umes before  us.  Another  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ment is  the  exegesis  of  obscure  texts,  under- 
taken in  chief  measure  by  Mr.  Spence  and 
Mr.  Elliott.  '  It  was  found,'  we  are  told, 
'  as  the  work  went  on,  that  to  give  explana- 
tions of  passages  that  might  be  classed  as 
difficult  would  unduly  narrow  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  adequate  treatment  of  other 
subjects,  besides  that  these  explanations  were 
often  given  incidentally  in  other  articles  :  in 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  work  is  less  full 
than  was  originally  contemplated.'!  P°s* 
sibly,  too,  the  Editor  may  have  found  him- 
■M-lf  not  seldom  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
views  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  edit  under  this 
head.  '  The  attempt  to  make  the  '  Bible  Ed- 
ucator' do  the  work  of  a  commentary  seems 
to  us  the  one  mistake  in  its  plan.  Nothing 
has  hitherto  been  more  obstructive  to  the 
progress  of  Biblical  enlightenment  than  the 
practice  of  approaching  hard  scriptures  as 
though  they  were  '  nuts,'  to  use  Bunyan's 
phrase,  '  whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels 
from  the  eaters.'  Its  danger  is  minimised, 
of  course,  where  an  acquaintance  with  the 
tenor  and  texture  of  the  writings  may  be 
presumed,  but  its  adoption  in  a  work  intend- 
ed for  the  unlearned  is  as  out  of  place  as 
would  be  the  attempt  to  assist  a  beginner  in 
his  study  of  Greek  authors  by  introducing 
him  to  the  '  Journal  of  Classical  Philology.' 
Moreover,  neither  Mr.  Elliott's  nor  Mr. 
Spence's  theology  is  of  a  sufficiently  robust 
type  to  make  them  safe  '  educators'  in  the 
department  that  has  been  assigned  them. 
Mr.  Elliott,  notwithstanding  the  painstaking 
research  and  pious  intent  which  is  manifest 
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in  all  he  writes,  is  too  apt  to  involve  his  read- 
er in  wordy  combat  with  a  great  many  shad? 
ows,  and  to  leave  him  finally  with  the  pain- 
ful consciousness  of  having  grasped  nothing. 
Mr.  Spence,  on  the  other  hand,  while  aim- 
ing to  establish  the  student  upon  the  ground 
of  ancient  tradition,  not  unfrequcntly  coin- 
mite  himself  to  very  precarious  conclusions. 
The  following  are  instances  of  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions with  which  theology  can  deal  are 
occasionally  begged  in  their  papers  with  no 
apparent  misgiving  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  premises  from  which  their  opinions  arc 
inferred. 


when  the  prophet  was  moved  to  give  utterance 
to  these  words  ("  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  Son"),  and,  as  BisKbp  Wordsworth  un- 
answerably asks,  "  Who  shall  venture  to  say 
that  he  knows  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  better 
than  the  Spirit  Himself  ?'  "—(Mr.  Elliot,  on 
Matt.  ii.  14,  IS.)'  , 

'  "  There  is  a  sin  unto  death."  We  declare, 
without  hesitation,  "death"  is  used  in  its 
deepest  and  most  awfnl  signification.  The 
reference  is  not  merely  to  the  physical  death, 
to  the  death  of  the  body,  whatever  that  mav 
be.  It  refers  plainly  to  something  utterly  un- 
connected  with  this  life  and  this  world.' — (Mr. 
Spence,  on  1  John  v.  16.  t 

Sometimes,  however,  we  find  useful  arti- 
cles from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spence.  Such  is 
that  upon  '  The  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses' 
(I  John  v.  7.  8),I  except  that  in  summing 
up  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  passage 
the  writer  layB  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Cy- 
prian, before  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
knew  and  quoted  it  as  part  of  the  Epistle 
of  John ;  the  truth  being  that  there  is  no 
patristic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
words  till  two  hundred  years  later  ;  the  two 
passages  in  Cyprian,  upon  which  he  no 
doubt  relies,  being  abandoned  now  by  nil  the 
critics,  together  with  the  supposed  reference 
in  Tertullian. 

A  series  of  papers  upon  Biblical  Psychol- 
ogy, by  Mr.  Heard,  demands  a  passing  notice. 
The  author  is  one  who  has  studied  and 
thought  upon  his  subject,  but  his  reasonings 
ire  as  deficient  in  logical  precision  as  is  his 
itylc  of  expressing  himself  in  grammatical 
accuracy.  The  Bible  will  no  more  yield  a . 
'  psychological  system '  than  a  '  code  of 
ethics '  or  a  '  scientific  cosmogony ;'  and  Mr. 
Heard's  failure  to  deduce  the  former  from 
it  would,  we  fear,  land  him  in  the  very 
conclusion  he  deprecates,  viz.,  that  '  the 
Scriptures  cannot  retain  anything  like  the 
authority  which  they  lay  claim  to  as  an  au- 
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thentic  and  authoritative  declaration  of 'the 
will  of  God.*  But  we  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Heard  has  misread  the  claim  of  Scrip- 
lure.  The  secrets  of  man's  nature  are  re- 
vealed through  the  written  word  adequately 
for  the  guidance  of  his  religious  aspirations, 
and  yet  with  less  definitencss  than  Mr.  Heard 
supposes.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
insisted  upon  that  the  Bible  is  in  no  sense  a 
scientific  or  a  philosophical  book.  The 
statement  that  '  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image'  is  no  more  a  starting-point  for  the 
psychologist  than  is  the  declaration  that '  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth '  a  basis  for  the  reasonings  of  the 
astronomer  or  the  geologist  Both  are  '  lit- 
erary expressions  thrown  out,'  as  Mr.  Arnold 
well  expresses  it,  '  at  a  not  fully  grasped  ob- 
ject of  the  writer's  consciousness  ;'  they  are 
none  the  less  instinct  with  truth,  but  it  is  the 
truth  of  inspiration,  and  not  the  truth  of  sci- 

■  enee.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Heard 
into  his  analysis  of  consciousness,  but  it  is  im- 

,  jtortant  to  point  out  that  those  who  would 
take  refuge  in  a  Biblical  psychology  against 
'  the  rising  tide  of  materialism,'  are  not  trust- 
ing to  Him  who  has  borne  witness  to  man's 
spiritual  nature  from  the  beginning,  but  to 

■  one  more  only  of  those  specious  idola  theatri 
which  have  so  often  betrayed  their  worship- 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  very  different 

:  series  of  chapters  by  Dr.  Milligan,  of  Aber- 
.  decn,  somewhat  misleadingly  described  un- 
'.  der  the  title  'The  Old  Testment  Fulfilled  in 
the    New'  but  which   in   reality   aims  at 
tracing  the  development  of  Christian  ideas 
:  from  their  Old  Testament  germs.     The  pop- 
i  ular   idea   of  a  type  has  no  place  in  the 
writer's  theology.       He   treatB  the   sacred 
seasons  and  institutions  of  Judaism  in  a  phi- 
losophical spirit,  and  with  an  expansivencss 
of  view  which  are  rare  in  the  handling  of 
this  subject^     His  conclusions  are  interesting 
;  and  often  unexpected.      Special  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  highly  ingenious  solution 
of  thegreat  difficulty  of  Heb.  ix.  8,  4,  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle  furni- 
ture ;  bnt  the  following  passage  upon  the  Sab- 
.  bath,  in  which,  in  place  of  the  rigidity  we 
.  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  the  North  in 
.  relation    to   this   subject,  there    is  all    the 
.  hoalthinass  ,of  the  Scotch  breeze,  will  give 
:  a  good  idea  of  Dr.  Milligan's  style  : 

-  '  We  have  seen  that  all  the  sacred  seasons 
i  of  Israel  which- have-  •  passed  under  our  notice 
pointed  onwards,  not  to  institutions,  but  to 
i  ideas ;  that  not  one  of  them  is  fulfilled  in  any 
supposed  corresponding  ordinance  of  New 
Testament  times.  It  is  thus  also  in  the  case 
before  us.     Analogy  alone  might  justify  the 
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conclusion  that  we  arc  not  to  find  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the  Christian 
Sunday.  But  we  are  not  left  to  analogy.  We 
have  the  direct  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the 
ioint,  and  that  teaching  is  that  the  Sabbath 
s  fulfilled  in  Christ  Himself,  and  in  His 
Chnrch.  .  .  .  We  fail  to  roach  the  meaning 
of  that  iniracle'at  the  pool' of  Betbesda  .  .  . 
if  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  power  and  grace.  ...  Its  true  lan- 
guage ib,  that  Christ  is  the  reality  of  which 
the  Sabbath  of  Israel  was  the  type  ;  the  sub- 
stance, of  which  it  was  the  shadow.  What 
Christ  does  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  idea  of  work.  The  calmness,  the  rest, 
the  oneness  with  the  Father  in  which  He  does 
it  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  idea 


It  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  Introduc- 
tions which  the  manual  furnishes  to  the  sev- 
eral books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  field  involved  perhaps  greater  peril  to 
the  success  of  the  work  than  any  other;  and, 
with  certain  reservations,  the  Editor  may  cer- 
tainly be  congratulated  upon  the  labours  of 
his  associates.  The  Pentateuch,  the  Four 
Greater  and  several  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Dean  of.  Can- 
terbury, whom  nature  never  intended  to  he 
a  critic,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  forced 
into  criticism,  in  spite  of  his  natural  procliv- 
ities, by  a  life  of  diligent  study.  Accord- 
ingly his  papers  present  a  singular  mixture 
of  what  is  valuable  and  what  is  trivial.  The 
arguments  ho  adduces  for  adhering,  as  he 
mainly  does,  to  tradition  are  supported  by 
very  considerable  learning,  and  marked  by 
a  candour  which  is  the  more  to  his  credit 
that  it  not  nn frequently  discloses  the  real 
weakness  of  his  own  conclusions.  Too  much 
space  is  devoted  in  his  papers,  as  in  those  of 
Mr.  Eustace  Condor  on,  the  Gospels,  to 
answering  suspicions  of  forgery,  which  belong 
rather  to  the  past,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  hardly 
likely  to  occur  to  the  readers  of  the  '  Bible 
Educator.'  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
little  direct  grappling  with  questions  that 
press,  we  will  not  say,  for  settlement,  bat,  at 
any  rate,  for  thorough  discussion,  such  as  the 
origin  of  the  early  documents  contained  in 
Genesis,  the  nature  of  the  Books  of  Jonah  and 
Daniel,  the  authorship  of  portions  of  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah,  &c.  Useful  as  the  Dean's 
chapter  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  likely  to  be 
to  many  who  have  hitherto  regarded  it  with 
unquestioning  faith  as  a  homogeneous  his- 
tory, its  value  is  not  a  little  diminished  by  the 
vacillating  tone  of  his  remarks  upon  the  ac- 
count of  Creation.  We  are  afraid,  too,  that 
scientific  men  would  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  sotting  aside  the  following  statement,  if  it 
rests  upon  no  better  support  than  Dr.  Payne 
Smith's  scientific  rending  of  the  first  few 
verses  of  the  Bible  : —  i      . 
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'  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is  a 
wonderful  real  agreement  with  our  advancing 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geology,  and 
especially  with  what  ia  called  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis of  creation.'* 

Our  space  will  not  permit  ua  to  point  out 
tho  many  real  merits  which  these  papers  pes' 
scsa,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  critical 
consistency  and  their  occasional  inaccuracy. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  in  passing  that 
the  'tamarisk 'and  the'acaeia'  do  no't'pro- 
duce  a  similar  substance  to  the  manna  de- 
scribed in  tho  Exodus, 'J  but  a  substance 
unlike  it  in  every  respect ;  and  that  '  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now  the  Strait  of 
Yenikale,'  is  not  and  never  was, '  to  he  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  country 
of  Tberift.'J 

Mr.  Stanley  I/eathes'  papers  on  the  Books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  of  a  different  cali- 
bre, and  have  the  great  merit  of  advancing 
nothing  that  will  have  to  be  retracted  in  the 
eourse  of  a  few  years.  Canon  Rawlinson 
treats  the  Books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Esther  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
excellent  papers  upon  the  Acts,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  General  Epistles,  for  which 
the  Editor  is  responsible ;  though  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  "exists 
between  the  matter-of-fact  style  of  the  one 
m  professor  and  tho  imaginativeness  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Nottingham,  contributes 
several  articles  upon  the  Minor  Prophets. 
His  axpansivc  treatment  of  Habbakuk,  Joel, 
and  Malachi  is  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and 
would  have  been  the  better  for  judicious 
pruning.  His  commentary  too  often  ruus 
into  rhetoric,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
applies  to  the  '  dim  and  dubious  figure  '  of 
the  Prophet  Habbakuk  the  'questionable 
shape'g  attributed  by  Hamlet  to  his  father's 
ghost,  apparently  unconscious  that  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  in  its  sense  of  'easy  to 
be  questioned.'  The  Introductions  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles  are  from  the  pen  of  TJr. 
Green,  of  Bawdon  College,  Leeds,  who 
makes  able  and  accurate  use  of  the  best  au- 
thorities upon  his  subject.  The  omission  of 
any  special  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  tho 
Hebrews  (promised,  vol.  iii.  p.  269)  is  hardly 
justified  by  the  allusions  to  it  contained  in 
Dr.  Million's  papcrs.||  No  Epistle  is  more 
widely  misunderstood  or  stands  more  in  need 
of  intelligent  explication. 

Several  biographies  of  OldTestament  saints 
are  to  be  fonnd  interspersed  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  some  of  which,  that  of  Elijah 
for  instance,  are  treated  with  a  fearless  and 
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powerful  hand,  while  the  greater  part  hardly 
rise  above  the  level  of  conventionality.  Thus 
Canon  Norris  can  reconcile  it  with  Christian 
morality  to  write  : — 

'  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  burning 
indignation  of  Moses  on  his  return,  dashing  to 
the  ground  the  tablets  of  the  law  which  they 
(the  people)  had.  violated,  grinding  the  ac- 
cursed calf  to  powder,  and,  in  holy  ven- 
geance, seeking  to.  wipe  out  their  shame  in 
the  blood  of  three  thousand  who  persisted  in 
their  sin.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  this, 
unless  it  be  his  deep  yearning  love  for  these 
sinful  people  which  found  utterance  on  the 
next  day  in  his  agony  of  intercession.'* 

And  Canon  Venablesis  not  above  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  miracle  of  Joshua  into  har- 
mony with  science  by  suggesting  that — 

1  "We  may  safely  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion 
of  the  suspension  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its 
axis,  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  in- 
telligent _  believers,  as  well  as  a  fertile  source 
of  objection  to  the  sceptic.  An  extension  of 
the  daylight  by  natural  causes — increased  re- 
fraction or  the  like— satisfies  all  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the.  passage. 't 

If,  ss  the  writer  holds — contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  mod- 
ern orthodox  critics,  who  see  in  the  passage 
a  highly  poetical  figure  quoted  from  another 
work,  and  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than 
the  statement  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Siscra — a  miracle  of  some 
kind  was  wrought  in  answer  to  Joshua's 
prayer,  the  idea  of  increased  refraction  re- 
moves no  difficulty  from  the  mind  that  is 
accustomed  to  regard  the  sun's  rays  as  no 
less  under  the  domain  of  invariable  law  than 
the  earth's  volume. 

The  present  review  may  filly  bo  concluded 
witli  the  quotation  of  two  passages,  by  no 
means  isolated  specimens,  of  the  interesting 
and  instructive  matter  with  which  the  '  Bible 
Educator'  abounds.  The  first  is  from  the 
ingenious  pen  of  Mr.  Plumptre.  The  sug- 
gestion it  contains  will  be  new  to  many. 

'  "Why,  it  has  been  asked,  if  St.  Luke  was 
with  8t.  Paul  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  ...  is 
his  name  altogether  absent  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philip p  Laos  ?  If  he  joined  in  salutations 
to  Churches  that  he  hardly  knew,  why  is  he 
silent  when  Bt.  Pa.il  writes  to  that  with  which' 
he  bad  been  so'closely  and  so  long  connected  { 
I  find  the  explanation  of  this  in  an  hypothesis, 
which,  if  not  capable  of  proof,  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  embracing  all  the  phenomena. 
Assume  that,  shortly  after  their  arrival  at 
Rome,  St.  Luke,  who  had  been  absent  from 
his  beloved  flock  for  more  than  three  years, 
was  glad  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  being 
once  more  in  Europe  to  revisit  the  Church 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  started  (it  would 
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not  take  him  more  than  three  weeks  to  get 
there)  on  a  journey  to  Philippi.  Note  how 
this  not  only  explains  the  omission  of  his 
name,  but  furnishes  also  the  key  to  other 
problems  of  the  Epistle.  Who  bo  likely,  if 
what  we  have  sketched  as  to  St.  Luke's  work 
and  character  be  at  all  true,  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  St. Paulas his true  "yoke-fellow"? 
What  more  characteristic  charge  could  have 
been  -given  to  him,  after  St.  Paul's  own  en- 
treaty to  Eundia  and  Byntyche,  obviously  tw*_. 
members  of  the  Fhilippinn  sisterhood,  that 
they  "  wonld  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord," 
than  that  be  too  would  help  them,  .  .  .  for- 
asmuch as  they  had  laboured  with  him  in  the 
Gospel  J  The  theory  in  question  serves  to 
explain  other  phenomena  of  the  Epistle.  It 
strengthens  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
Clement  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  3 
was  none  other  than  the  bishop  of  Rome  of 
that  name,  of  whom  we  have,  at  least,  one 
genuine  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
The  Evangelist  would  not  be  likely  to  start 
alone.  Clement  may  have  been  his  compan- 
ion. The  easiest  and  most  natural  route 
would  be  to  go  by  sea  to  Corinth  and  thence 
to  Macedonia.  In  this  way  we  account  not 
only  for  the  message  Bent  to  him,  through  St. 
Luke  as  the  true  yoke-fellow,  but  for  the 
connection  between  Clement  and  the  Church 
of  Corinth.'* 

Onr  second  quotation  is  from  Mr  Aglen' 
'  Introduction  to  the  Poctrv  of  the  Bible.' 

'  This  poetic  nature  was  doubtless  given 
that  Isreal  might  the  better  perform  the  great 
functions  committed  to  it  by  God.  That  if 
might  fulfil  this  end,  it  needed  to  be  subordi 
nated  to  the  great  master  truth  by  which  the 
nation  was  possessed,  and  which  made  its 
glory  and  its  strength.  The  poetry  of  the 
Hebrew  was  the  handmaid  of  his  religion  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible 
something  whh:h  elevates  it  above  all  other 
literature  of  the  same  kind.  The  transcen- 
dent nature  of  its  inspiration  seems  to  conse- 
crate all  other  works  of  human  genius  to 
which  we  give  the  name  inspired.  Much  that 
bears  the  name  of  poetry  is  degraded  by 
unworthy  associations,  or  by  the  subject  on 
which  it  is  employed.  It  is  well  known  how 
the  great  Grecian  philosopher  planned  to  ex- 
clude from  his  ideal  republic  even  the  works 
of  Homer  and  the  great  tragedians.  Yet  there 
were  songs  worthy  as  he  deemed  of  entrance: 
"These  two  harmonies  I  ask  you  to  leave, 
....  the  strain  of  courage  and  the  strain  of 
temperance, — these,  I  say,  leave."  What 
would  have  to  be  added  to  these  to  exhibit 
the  supreme  excellence  of  Hebrew  poetry  ? 
It  raises  the  strain,  not  of  courage  and  virtue 
only,  mighty  as  these  are,  but  of  truth  and 
holiness,  of  faith  and  hope,  of  progress  and 
perfection,  of  fidelity  to  God,  and  unbroken 
trust  in  His  goodness  and  love.  Ever  since 
it  was  poured  forth  from  the  full  hearts  of 
the  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  the  world  has  been 
drinking  deep  draughts  of  life  and  strength 
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from  its  stream.  Whatever  dreams  of  future 
glory  humanity  shows  for  itself,  the  poetry  of 
the  Bible  is  not  excluded,  but  is  welcomed  m 
the  music  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.1* 

It  remains  only  to  express  our  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  compiler  of  the  capital  index 
with  which  tbe  book  is  furnished,  together 
with  a  hope  that  the  volumes  will  obtain 
the  wide  circulation  they  deserve.  Notwith- 
standing its  defects,  the  work  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  if  a  higher  value  should 
be  communicated  to  a  few  sermons,  a  liveli- 
er interest  to  a  few  Sunday-school  lessons,  a 
wider  profit  to  a  few  hours  of  home  study, 
throngh  our  recommendation,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  present  article  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. 


(CnnHnutd  from  tlu  January  yumttr.} 

The  best  reforms  are  apt  somehow  strange- 
ly to  linger  iu  this  depraved  world.  Quite 
possibly  it  did  not  improve  the  temper  of 
those  who  were  in  power  to  hare  their  in- 
consistencies so  sharply  thrust  home  upon 
them.  Certain  it  is  that  acts  of  grievous 
injustice  continued  to  be  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  law.  In  1774  eighteen  residents  of 
Warwick,  belonging  to  the  Baptist  society 
in  Royalston,  notwithstanding  that  fact  had 
been  certified  in  accordance  with  the  law  to 
the  assessors  of  Warwick,  were  seized  for 
the  minister's  rate  of  Warwick,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  lodged  in  Northampton 
jail.  Dr.  Backus,  as  the  appointed  agent  cf 
the  Baptist  Churches,  addressed  a  memorial 
to  tbe  General  Court,  then  in  session,  ask- 
ing that  the  men  be  set  at  liberty,  that  rep- 
aration be  made,  and  that  effectual  preven- 
tion be  provided  against  a  repetition  of  such 
injuries.  His  effort  was  so  far  successful 
that  an  Act  waa  framed  which  passed  both 
Houses,  but  the  political  excitement  of  the 
times  caused  the  Court  to  be  prorogued  so 
suddenly  that  it  was  not  laid  before  the 
governor,  so  that  no  Act  of  Exemption  at 
all  waa  left  in  force.  But  Backus  was  able 
cheerfully  to  say,  '  The  more  they  stir  about 
it,  the  more  light  gains ;  so  that  my  hope 
of  deliverance  in  due  time  increases. 'f 

Tbe  next  step  was  an  appeal  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress.  Warren  Association 
deputed  Dr.  Backus  to  visit  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  assnr- 
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ing  that  body  of  the  hearty  concern  felt  by 
the  Ant  ipaxlo  baptist  Churches  of  New-Eng- 
land for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  country,  and 
their  willingness  to  unite  with  their  country- 
men  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  every  prudent 
measure  for  relief ;  but  begging  leave,  in 
the  second  place,  to  add  the  expression  of 
their  firm  conviction  that,  as  a  distinct  de- 
nomination of  Protestants,  they  had  an  equal 
claim  to  charter-rights  with  the  rest  of  (heir 
fellow-subjects,  rights  which,  as  related  to  re- 
ligious worship,  had  been  from  them  per- 
sistently withheld.  But  on  arriving  at  the 
city  of  William  Penn,  and  having  free  con- 
ference with  prominent  Quakers  and  others, 
it  was  felt  to  bo  better  not  to  address  Con- 
gress as  a  body,  but  to  seek  first  a  conference 
with  the  Massachusetts  delegates.  This  was 
done  October  14th,  1774,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine  being 
among  those  present.  The  interview  was 
along  one,  and  in  the  course  of  it  John 
Adams  said  '  tnat  we  might  as  well  expect 
a  change  in  the  solar  system  as  to  expect 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  give  up  their 
Establishment,'  although  both  he  and  Samuel 
Adams  declared  it  to  be  'a  very  slender  one, 
hardly  to  be  called  an  Establishment.'*  As 
usual,  nothing— except  that  indirect  '  light' 
which  comes  from  '  stir' — came  of  all  this; 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  circumstan- 
ces to  excite  prejudice  against  the  Baptists 
aud  their  agent,  as  if  he  and  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  colonies  from 
uniting  in  defence  of  their  liberties. f  To 
meet  ibis,  the  Association's  committee  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  Massachusetts 
province,  in  the  following  December,  a  care- 
ful memorial,  in  which  tbey  once  more  insist 
on  the  incongruity  of  the  treatment  they 
were  receiving : — 

'  It  seems  that  the  two  main  rights  which 
all  America  are  contending  for  st  this  day  are 
— not  to  be  taxed  where  they  arc  not  repre- 
sented, and  to  have  their  causes  tried  by  un- 
biassed judges.  And  the  Baptist  Churches  in 
this  province  as  heartily  unite  with  their 
countrymen  in  this  cause  as  any  denomination 
in  the  land,  .and  are  as  ready  to  exert  all  their 
abilities  to  defend  it.  Yet  only  because  they 
have  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  claim  an 
equal  title  to  these  rights  with  their  neigh- 
bours, tbey  have  repeatedly  been  accused  of 
evil  attempts  against  the  general  welfare  of 
the  colony  ;  therefore  we  have  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  lay  a  brief  statement  of  the  case 
before  this  assembly.'! 

They  go  on  to  urge  that  to  impose  reli- 
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*  Guild's  '  Life  and  Times  of  James  Manning, 
238 ;  '  Works  of  John  Adams,'  ii.  399. 
+  Hover's  fcLife  and  Times  of  Backus,'  314. 
\  Ibid.  216. 


gious  taxes  is  as  much  out  of  the  civil  juris- 
diction as  for  Britain  to  tax  America;  to 
recount  the  grievances  they  have  suffered  ; 
and  to  notify  the  body  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  it  no  longer  ;  that  they 
claim,  as  a  charter-right,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  they  end  by  saying  :  '  If  any  still  deny 
it  to  us,  1lrey  must  answer  it  to  Him  who 
has  said,  *'  With  what  measure  yc  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  '*  The 
question  what  to  do  with  this  paper  em- 
barrassed the  Congress.  The  majority  clearly 
desired  to  throw  it  out ;  but,  on  Mr.  Adams's 
discreet  suggestion  that  to  do  so  might  cause 
a  division,  which  would  be  harmful  at  a  time 
when  union  was  imperative,  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  reported  that,  as  they 
were  not  an  ecclesiastical  court,  they  could 
do  nothing  about  it,  and  the  memorialists 
would  better  appeal  to  the  General  Court,  n 
report  which  was  adopted  by  the  body  in 
well-sounding  phrase.f  When  the  General 
Court  assembled,  September  20th,  1775,  at 
Watertown,  Dr.  Backus  sent  in  a  petition, 
in  which  he  reviewed  very  plainly  the  long 
injustice  which  had  marked  the*  treatment 
of  the  body  of  believers  whom  b,e  represented 
by  the  colony  and  the  province,  and  once 
more  asked  redress.  It  was  received  re- 
spectfully, referred  to  a  committee  of  seven 
(three  of  whom  were  Baptists),  and' ended 
in  a  bill  making  some  of  the  changes  de- 
manded, which  was  read  once,  but  never 
reached  further  action  by  the  House.  Un- 
dismayed by  this  fresh  failure,  the  indomita- 
ble Backus  issued  an  '  Address  to  all  Christian 
People  in  the  American  Colonies,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  who  are  of  the  Baptist  Denomi- 
nation,' rearguing  the  case,  and  making  a 
fresh  appeal.  In  1777  he  again  addressed  the 
people  of  New-England,  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  Association.  That  year  a  constitution 
was  framed,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the 
next  General  Court,  ft  embraced  no  decla- 
ration of  rights,  but  contained  an  article  re- 
storing some  of  the  old  Church  laws.  The 
Baptists  circulated  one  hundred  copies  of  a 
protest  against  that  article,  and  a  petition 
that  it  might  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  government '  that  ministers  shall  be  sup- 
ported only  by  Christ's  authority,  and  not  at 
all  by  assessment  and  secular  force.'  Many 
who  were  not  Baptists — not,  perhaps,  Dis- 
senters at  all— signed  these  protests ;  but  as 
the  proposed  constitution  fell  through,  they 
were  never  presented.  It  well  illustrates 
bow  easy  it  is  for  good  people  to  fall  into 
hallucinations  upon  a  matter  supposed  to 
affect  their  interests,  that  in  the  Election 

*  Hovey's '  Life  and  Times  of  Backus,'  221. 
f  Ibid.  328.  ■    I  , 
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Sermon  of  1778,  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Pnysott, 
of  Chelsea,  took  it  upon  him  to  warn  the 
government  against  any  radical  change  in 
tlic  ancient  modes  and  usages  of  religion. 
'  Let,'  he  said, '  the  restraints  of  religion  once 
be  broken  down,  as  they  infallibly  would  be 
by  leasing  the  subject  of  public  worship  to 
the  humours  of  the  multitude,  and  we  might 
well  defy  all  human  wisdom  and  power  to  sup- 
port and  preserve  order  and  government  in 
the  State.'*  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Backus 
eamc  out  that  year  with  another  little  pam- 
phlet of  twenty  pages,  which  states  a  few 
more  plain  facts,  and  sums  all  up  once  more 
in  a  few  plain  words  : — 

'  It  is  not  the  pence,  but  the  poaer,  that 
alarms  us.  And  since  the  legislature  of  this 
State  passed  an  Act,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
September,  to  continue  a  tax  of  fourpence  a 
year  upon  the  Baptists  in  every  parish  where 
they  live.t  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
power  that  they  have  long  assumed  over  us  in 
religious  affairs,  which  we  know  has  often 
been  terribly  opjiressite,  how  can  we  be  blamed 
for  refusing  to  pay  that  acknowledgment, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it  ia  evi- 
dent to  us  that  God  never  allowed  any  civil 
State  upon  earth  to  impose  religious  taxes, 
but  that  He  declared  His  vengeance  against 
those  in  Israel  who  presumed  to  use  force  in 
such  affairs '  )  1  Sam.  li.  16,  84  ;  Micah  iii.  5, 
12).  t    ' 

Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  after  the  Ameri- 
can retreat  from  Rhode  Island  on  the  night 
of  August  30th,  177  8,  undertook  next  lecture- 
day  to  expound  the  providential  reasons  for 
such  a  disaster ;  and  named,  as  one  of  the 
,  'accursed  things'  which  had  caused  Clod's 
judgment  in  this  colonial  defeat,  the  neglect 
of  the  government  to  make  a  new  law  to  aid 
ministers  snttering  as  to  their  salaries  on  ac- 
count of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. § 
The  Congregational Uts  printed  and  com- 
mended the  sermon,  but  history  has  pre- 
served no  Baptist  encomiums  thereon. 

The  years  1779  and  1780  wore  memorable 
in  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  her  new 
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'    *  '  Election  Sermon,'  1778,  p.  20. 

t    The  '  fourpence '  was  required  to  be  paid 
for  the  certificate  of  exemption  from  the  town 


I  '  Government  and   Liberty  Described,  and 

Ecclesiastical  Tyranny  Exposed,'  &c.  Boston, 
1778.  P.  13.  Dr.  Chandler  had  lately  said  that, 
if  a  general  tax  should  be  laid  upon  the  country 
to  Hupport  Bishops  iu  America,  fourpence  in  the 
hundred  pounds  would  do  it  (Chandler's  '  Ap- 
peal,' tie.  108)  i  to  which  Chauncy  had  retort- 
ed:  "If  the  country  might  be  taxed  fourpence 
in  £100,  it  might,  for  the  same  reason,  and  with 
as  much  justice,  if  it  was  thought  the  support 
of  bishops  called  for  it,  be  taxed  four  shillings, 
or  four  pounds,  and  so  on.' — Chauncy's  'An- 
swer,' ic.  194.  Backus  gets  his  allusion  and  his 
arguments  from  him. 
P  '  Continental  Journal,'  Oct.  8,  1788. 


constitution  as  a  Republican  Shite.  Delegates 
assembled  atCatnbridgc,  Sept.  1  of  the  former 
year,  and  chose  a  large  committee  to  draft 
the  instrument,  and  reassembled  October  28, 
to  hear  their  report.  The  third  article  in 
the  proposed  Bill  of  Rights  gave  to  the  civil 
rulers  power  in  religious  matters,  and  was 
warmly  debated.  Referred,  at  last,  to  a  special 
committee  of  seven — five  of  whom  were  dis- 
tinguished politicians — a  new  draft  was  pre- 
pared, still  preserving  the  obnoxious  princi- 
ple ;  and,  after  animated  and  extended  dis- 
cussion, it  found  favour  with  the  majority. 
On  the  5th  January  following,  the  convention 
met  again,  and  early  in  March  had  finished 
their  work.  The  Baptists  drew  up  and  cir- 
culated protests  against  [he  offensive  article 
on  five  grounds,  viz. :  (1)  Because  it  asserts 
a  right  iu  the  people  to  give  away  a  power 
they  never  had  themselves,  in  giving  the 
majority  in  each  town  and  parish  the  right 
to  covenant  with  religious  teachers  for  the 
minority — since  no  man  has  the  right  to 
judge  for  others  in  matters  of  religion.  (2) 
Because  it  gives  this  power  into  1  he  hands 
of  voters  qualified  by  money,  and  not  by 
membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  (3) 
Because  it  contradicts  itself  in  promising 
equal  protection  to  all  sects,  while  a  majority 
cannotgovern  in  thislhing  unless  the  minority 
submit  their  rights.  (4)  Because  the  civil 
power  is  empowered  to  judge  whether  men 
can  conveniently  and  conscientiously  attend 
upon  any  teacher  within  their  reach',  and  to 
ooligc  them  to  do  it,  in  eon  trad  ictioti  of  the 
rights  of  conscience-  (5)  Because  it  autho- 
rizes the  legislature  to  judge  what  may  be 
'  suitable  provision  '  for  religious  teachers, 
which,  being  'power  without  restraint,'  is 
tyranny.  These  protests  were  numerouslv 
signed,  and  by  others  beside  Baptists,  but 
when  Ihc  General  Court  met  in  October  it 
ignored  them,  and  adopted  the  proposed 
instrument. 

At  the  first  hearing,  the  new  Bill  of 
Rights  sounded  remarkably  well,  inasmuch  as 
it  declared  that '  no  subordination  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be 
established  by  law  ;'  and  that  '  no  subject 
shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his 
person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping 
God  in  the  manner  and  season  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.' 
But  the  countervailing  force  of  this  subtle 
and  pestilent  Third  Article  was  enough  to 
change  its  entire  quality  in  the  face  of  these 
line  words  and  this  gracious  emptiness. 
This  is  the  process  of  it :  '  As  the  happiness 
of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and  preser- 
vation of  civil  government  essentially  de- 
pend on  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  .  .  . 
the  Legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  an- 
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thorise  and  require  the  several  towns,  parish- 
es, and  precincts  .  .  .  .to  make  suitable 
provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  in- 
slitntion  of  the  publick  worship  of  Ood,  and 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  publick 
Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  moral- 
ity,' Ac*  And  when,  in  1786,  an  Act  was 
passed  defining  how  this  provision  should 
Ik;  carried  out,  and  empowering  the  qualified 
voters  of  any  placa,  at  every  annual  town- 
mccting,  to  '  grant  and  vote  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
settlement,  maintenance,  and  support  of  the 
ministry,  meeting-houses,  &c,  and  other  ne- 
cessary charges  arising  within  the  same,  to 
be  assessed  upon  the  polls  and  property 
within  the  same,  as  by  law  provided;'!  '* 
dawned  upon  the  dullest  dotard  that  the 
Congregationalists  had  been  playing  the 
'heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose'  game;  and 
that,  being  almost  everywhere  the  party  in 
large  numerical  majority,  they  had,  without 
appearing  to  have  done  so,  managed  to  keep 
these  matters  about  in  the  very  (grievous)  old 
spot  where  they  had  been  so  long.  To  be 
sure  there  was  another  provision  of  the  old 
certificating  kind  :  '  That  all  monies  paid  by 
the  subject  to  the  support  of  public  worship, 
4c,  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  a  public  teacher  or 
teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomi- 
nation, provided  there  be  any  on  whose 
instructions  he  attends.'  J  The  practical  op- 
eration of  this  must  necessarily  have  been 
vcrr  odious,  inasmuch  as  it  required  Dissen- 
ters to  pay  their  full  taxes  for  the  support 
i if  religion,  &c,  like  the  members  of 
the  Standing  Order,  into  the  treasury;  only 
they  then  had  the  right  to  draw  that  money 
oat  again  to  the  use  of  their  own  ministers 
— if  they  could  prove  that  they  had  any. 
Bat  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  assessors,  col- 
lectors, treasurers — and,  if  they  were  forced 
to  the  processes  of  the  law  to  recover  their 
money,  judges  and  jurors — were  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  against  them,  and  the  money  was, 
by  statute,  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  parish 
if  they  could  not  regain  it,  it  does  not  require 
much  consideration  to  make  us  sure  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  at  least  as  interpreted  and 
made  operative  by  subsequent  statute,  was, 
to  these  long-suffering  Baptists,  a  Bill  of 
Wrongs. 
Of  course  they  protested.  In  1791  agriev- 
■  uus  case  occurred  in  Barnstable,  where  Bap- 
tists were  repeatedly  taxed,  and  their  prop 
erty  was  distrained  for  the  support  of  the 
minister  of  the  majority,  although  they  had 

•  '  Benedict,'  I.  446. 

f  '  Laws  of  Mass.'  i.  837. 

t  ■  Backus,'  230. 


a  minister  of  their  own  to  maintain.*  In 
1797  public  appeal  was  made  by  the  War- 
ren Association,  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  Society  in  the  South  Parish  of 
Harwich,  '.who  have  been  taxed  for  several 
years  past  to  the  support  of  the  Congrega- 
tional minister,  to  the '  amount  of  several 
hundred  dollars,  and  very  considerable  sums 
of  it  have  been  actually  distrained  from  them, 
and,  in  attempting  to  recover  it  by  law,  they 
have  expended  near  five  hundred  dollars 
more ;'  and  other  Baptist  Churches  were 
earnestly  commended  to  give  it  some  pecu- 
niary aid.f  The  coming  in  of  the  present 
century  found  the  matter  in  this,  to  them, 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  Congregationalism 
still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  estab- 
lished religion  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  aspect 
of  the  Bay  Colony'  in  this  business,  because 
it  fairly  samples  the  action  of  the  others, 
with  exceptions  already  noted  in  the  Old 
Colony  before  it  became  merged  in  its  more 
powerful  neighbour ;  and  we  have  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  Baptists,  because  the 
brunt  of  the  controversy  came  upon  them. 
We  will  now  turn  back  to  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  any  matters  needing  reference  in  the 
other  New-England  Colonies,  in  order  to  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  facts  down  to  the 
date  which  we  have  reached,  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago. 

Iu  Connecticut,  which  established  a  writ- 
ten constitution  as  early  as  Jan.  14,  1638, 
the  original  requisition  for  the  becoming  a 
freeman  was  to  be  admitted  an  inhabitant 
and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,!  and  this  was 
subsequently  explained  to  mean,  'admitted 
by  a  general!  voate  of  ye  major  parte  of 
the  Towne  that  receivcth  them.'§  As  finally 
settled  (1662),  the  freemen  were  required  to 
be  '  persons  of  civill,  peaceable,  and  honest 
conversation,  and  that  they  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yearcs,  and  have  ,£20  estate  ;' 
nothing  being  Baid  about  church-member- 
ship or  religious  faith. ||  And  when  cate- 
chised in  1665  by  his  Majesty's  Commission- 
ers, the  Court  was  able  to  reply  :  '  We  know 
not  of  any  one  that  hath  bin  troubled  by  us 
for  attending  his  conscience,  provided  he 
bath  not  disturbed  the  publiqneJ  ^f  The 
New-Haven  Colony  started  on  the  Massachu- 
setts basis,  agreeing  '  that  noe  man  of  what 
degree  or  qualitie  soever  shall  at  any  time 
be  admitted  to  be  a  free  burgess  within  this 
plantation,  but  such  planters  as  are  members 
of  some  or  other  of  the  approved  Churches  of 
New-England,  nor  shall  any  but  such  free 
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burgesses  have  any  vote  in  any  election.'* 
When  the  two  colonics  were  united  in  1664, 
as  the  process  of  that  union  happened  to  be 
the  absorption  of  that  one  which  had  the 
stricter  rule  in  this  respect  by  that  one  which 
had  the  more  liberal  one,  there  was  no  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  declaring  all  the  New  Ha- 
ven freemen  to  be  free  of  the  corporation  of 
Connecticut — which  was  done.f  The  gen- 
eral legislation  of  the  two  colonies  before 
the  union,  and  their  united  policy  thereaf- 
ter, was  essentially  identical  with  that  which 
we  have  considered  in  Massachusetts.  All 
were  by  law  obliged  to  attend  upon  Congre- 
gational worship,  and  support  the  same  by 
rates,  laid  and  collected  lite  those  for  other 
civil  charges.^  ^°  Church  could  be  estab- 
lished without  leave  of  the  couit.§  There 
were  loopholes  of  retreat,  but  tbey  were  hard 
to  find,  and  uso.|  The  first  substantial 
abatement  of  the  rigour  of  the  rule  was  ef- 
fected by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  1708,  by 
which  Dissenters  were  exempted  from  pun- 
ishment for  failing  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished religion,  but  not  exempted  from  tax- 
ation for  its  support.  By  appearing  before 
the  County  Court,  and  declaring  there  legally 
their  '  sober  dissent,'  they  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  worship  in  their  own  way — still 
being  obliged  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  Congregational  expenditures  of  their 
town.  There  was  further  relaxation  in  1727 
in  the  case  of  Episcopalians,  and  in  the  case 
of  Quakers  and  Baptists  in  1729 — they  be- 
ing exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Estab- 
lished Churches  on  legal  evidence  that  they 
worshipped  with  a  tolerated  society  of  their 
own  denomination.^  In  1784  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  which  since  1708  had  been  the  le- 
gal platform  of  the  Establishment,  was  abro- 
gated, leaving  all  free  to  worship  wherever 
they  liked,  but  still  requiring  all  to  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  their  choice. 
And  this  was  as  far  as  the  oponing  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  found  Connecticut  advanced 
in  the  path  of  true  religious  liberty. 

One  ancient  colony  remains,  exceptionable 
and  remarkable,  yet  whose  position  on  this 
great  question  of  toleration  might  easily  be 
overrated  and  overstated  both  in  its  relation 
to  strictness  and  to  license  When  in  the 
sweet  summer  of  1636  Roger  Williams  and 
his  company  of  six  rounded  the  headland  of 
Tockwotton,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
is  now  a  flourishing  and  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful town,  bearing   that   devout  name    of 

*  '  Records  of  Col.  of  Newhaven,"  i.  191.        £ 
t  HollIstor'H  '  Hist.  Conn.'  1.  231. 
1  'Contributions  to  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Conn.' 
118.     • 
S  '  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Conn.'  289. 
i  •  First  Code  of  Conn.'  i.  22. 
T  *  Contributions,'  Ac.  119. 
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'  Providence '  with  which  he  baptised  it,  they 
started  with  the  fundamental  dictum  that  no 
man  should  bo  molested  for  his  conscience.* 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  on  almost  [the  first 
page  of  the  ancient  record  of  their  corporate 
acts  is  this  :  '  It  was  agreed  that  Joshua  Ve- 
rio, upon  the  breach  of  a  covenant  for  re- 
straining the  libertie  of  conscience,  shall  be 
witheld  from  the  liberty  of  voting  till  he 
shall  declare  the  contrarie  ;'  \  which,  as  ex- 
plained, appears  in  tlus  odd  guise.  Venn's 
wife,  on  the  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
claimed  the  right  to  go  to  hear  Williams 
and  others  exhort  on  weekdays,  and  so  often 
as  to  interfere  with* Verin's  domestic  comfort 
and  views  of  propriety,  so  that  he  restrained 
her.  Whereupon  the  company  proposed  to 
dispose  of  Mrs.  Verin  to  some  other  man,  who 
would  use  her  better;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  pleaded  that,  as  Verin  had  acted 
conscientiously  in  restraining  her,  he  could 
not  be  censured  for  his  act.}  When,  in 
1641,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  revised 
and  settled,  it  was  ordered  :  '  That  none  be 
accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine ;  pro- 
vided it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to  the 
government  or  lawes  established, 'i;  When 
the  charter  government  came  to  be  in  force 
a  few  years  later,  it  reached  the  same  result 
by  prefixing  the  word  '  civil '  to  the  terms 
1  government'  or  '  laws,'  wherever  they   oc- 

Here  was,  of  course,  a  great  adv«nm»  in 
the  matter  of  religious  freedom  over  the  oth- 
er colonies ;  and  it  was  natural  that  siiph  a 
state  of  things  should  then  draw  to  Rhode 
Island  a  good  many  persons — attracted  by 
this  particular  feature  of  the  colony — whose 
presence  was  i\ot  especially  to  be  desired,  and 
who  might  be  very  likely  to  abuse  such  li- 
cense as  they  found.  Late  in  1654  some 
person  undertook  to  advocate  in  Providence 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  '  blood-guiltiness,  and 
against  the  rule  of  the  gospel  to  execute 
judgment  upon  transgressors  against  the  pub- 
lic or  private  weal.'  This  brought  out  Wil- 
liams  to  define  what  his  doctrine  of  liberty 
of  conscience  really  was,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  the  desecration  of  those  who  seek  to 
level  all  moral  distinctions  in  favour  of  un- 
bridled and  universal  license.  lie  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  town  of  Providence,  in  which  he 
says — and  we  insert  the  paragraph  that  he_ 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  own  explanation 
upon  a  point  so  important  \ — 

'  That  ever  I  should  speak  or  write  a  tittle 
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that  tends  to  such  an  infinite  liberty  of  con- 
science, is  a  mistake,  and  which  I  have  ever 
disclaimed  and  abhorred.  To  prevent  such 
mistakes,  I  shall  at  present  only  propose  this 
case  :  There  goes  many*  a  ship  to  sea,  with 
many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal 
and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of 
a  commonwealth,  or  a  human  combination  or 
society.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes  that 
both  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Turks, 
may  be  embarked  in  one  ship  ;  upon  which 
supposal  I  affirm  that  all  the  liberty  of  consci- 
ence that  ever  I  pleaded  for  turns  upon  these 
two  hinges — that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come  to 
the  ship's  prayers  or  worship,  nor  compelled 
from  their  own  particular  prayers  or  worship, 
if  they  practise  any.  I  further  add  that 
I  never  denied  that,  notwithstanding  this 
liberty,  the  commander  of  this  ship  ought 
to  command  the  ship's  course,  yea,  and  also 
command  that  justice,  peace,  and  sobri- 
ety be  kept  and  practised,  both  among 
the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If  any 
of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  ser- 
vices, or  passengers  to  pay  their  freight  ; 
if  any  refuse  to  help,  in  person  or  purse, 
towards  the  common  harges  or  defence  ;  if 
any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  or- 
dera  of  the  ship,  concerning  their  common 
peace  or  preservation  ;  if  any  shall  mutiny 
and  rise  np  against  their  commanders  and 
officers  ;  if  any  should  preach  or  write  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  commanders  or  officers, 
because  all  are  equal  in  Christ,  therefore  no 
masters  nor  officers  ;  no  laws  nor  orders,  nor 
corrections  nor  punishments  ;  I  say,  I  never 
denied  but  in  .such  esses,  whatever  is  pre- 
tended, the  commander  or  commanders  may 
judge,  resist,  compel,  an<" 
gressors,     according    to 

The  second  charter  of  1863  was  very  ex- 
plicit on  this  subject.     It  declared — 

"That  noo  person  within  the  sayd  colonye, 
at  any  tyme  hereafter,  shall  bee  any  wise 
molested  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question  for  any  difference  in  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion  which  doe  not  actually 
disturbe  the  civill  peace  of  our  sayd  colonye  ; 
but  that  all  and  everye  person  and  persons 
may,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  at  all  tymea 
hereafter,  free  lye  and  fullye  have  and  enjoye 
his  and  theire  owne  judgments  and  con- 
sciences, in  matters  of  religious  concernments, 
throughout  the  tract  of  iande  hereafter  men- 
tioned; they  behaving  themselves  peaceablie 
and  quietlie,  and  not  using  this  libertie  toly- 
centiousn esse  and  pro fanen esse,  norto  the  civil 
injurye  or  outward  disturbance  of  others.'* 

In  1657  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  (Rhode  Island,  for  her  position  on 
this  subject,  among  other  reasons,  not  being 
in  that  Union)  wrote  a  letter  to  this  colony, 
urging  them  to  banish  such  Quakers  as  were 
already  there,  and  to  shut  the  door  against 


•  '  Arnold's  Hist.  Rhode  Island/  i.  % 
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the  coming  in  of  others.*  To  which  the 
plucky  little  government  replied  that  there 
was  no  law  in  Rhode  Island  in  virtue  of 
which  men  could  be  punished  for  their  opin- 
ions ;  that  the  Quakers  were  already  im- 
mensely disgusted  because  they  were  not 
[lersecuted  there ;  but  that  should  any  vio- 
ent  extravagances  show  themselves,  a  cor- 
rective would  he  provided — in  the  shape  of 
complaint  made  against  them  to  England.! 
In  1716,  when  elsewhere  in  New-England 
the  precise  opposite  was  taking  place, 
Rhode  Island  passed  an  Act :  '  That  what 
maintenance  or  salary  may  be  thought 
needful  or  necessary  by  any  of  the  Church- 
es, congregations,  or  societies  of  people 
now  inhabiting,  or  that  hereafter  may  in- 
habit, within  any  part  of  tins  Government, 
for  the  support  of  their,  or  either  of  their 
minister  or  ministers,  may  bo  raised  by  a 
free  contribution,  and  no  other  ways.'J 
Perhaps,  in  weighing  the  comparative  atti- 
tude occupied  in  this  respect  by  Rhode 
Island,  in  fairness  it  should  be  .borne  in  mind 
that  her  central  position,  surrounded  by  the 
other  colonies,  made  it  possibly  a  little  easier 
for  her  to  have  her  own  way ;  while  the 
extreme  amallness  of  her  population  reduced 
the  importance  of  her  action  in  all  reaped*. 
Seventy-two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
colony,  when  (December,  1708)  her  first 
general  census  was  taken,  there  were  only 
7181  inhabitants.g  Nor  did  the  other  colo- 
nies believe  that  the  Rhode  Island  way 
worked  well  for  herself,  in  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  Cotton  Mather,  who 
had  great  powers  of  statement,  expressed  a 
feeling  largely  existent,  when  he  said  of  it : 
1 1  believe  there  never  was  held  such  a  variety 
of  religions  together  on  so  small  a  spot  of 
ground  as  have  been  in  that  colony.  It  has 
been  a  colluvies  of  Antinomians,  Familists, 
Anabaptists,  Anti-Sabbatarians,  Arminians, 
Sociniane,  Quakers,  Ranters,  everything  in 
the  world  bat  Roman  Catholics  and  real 
Christians — though  of  the  latter  I  hope  there 
have-been  more  than  of  the  former  among 
them  ;  so  that  if  a  man  had  loBt  his  religion, 
he  might  find  it  at  this  general  muster  of 
opinion  ists.' | 


*  '  Acts  of  Com.  of  Unit.  Col.'  ii.  181. 
t  '  Kec.  Col.  K.  I.'  i.  377-380. 

t  ■  Rec  coi.  r:  i.'  iv.  aoa. 

§  Ibid.  iv.  59.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  population  at  that  time 
resident  in  the  other  colonies.  Governor  Dud- 
ley set  Massachusetts  at  50.000  in  1709.  ['  Coll. 
Ainer.  Statis.  Assoc'  584.]  Dr.  Humphreys  esti- 
mated the  total  English -American  colonies,  in 
1700,  at  about  202,000.  [Holmes's  'Amer.  An- 
nals,' i.  480.) 


I  '  MagnaUa/  bk.  viL  ch.  ill.  sec  12.    Rev. 
John    Callender,    pastor    of  the   first    Baptist 
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It  is,  however,  a  very  curious  fact,  which 
demands  mention  here,  and  which  is  sug- 
gested by  what  Mather  lays  above  of-  Pa- 
pists, that  in  February,  1783,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  re- 
pealing a  disabling  rlause  affecting  Roman- 
ists, which  it  declares  to  have  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  book  of  that  colony  as  early 
as  166:!.*  Such  an  Act  at  that  date 
have  seemed  similarly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
affairs.  Seventeen  years  later,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  no  Papists  among  them.f 
One  can  find  upon  the  colonial  records  of 
1663,  no  trace  of  the  ordinance  to  which  re- 
ference is  made.  The  disabling  clause,  it  is 
said,  first  appears  upon  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  laws  made  in  1705.J  It  crept  in,  no  on* 
can  now  tell  when,  or  how.  Arnold  claim: 
that  it  was  always  inoperative,  and  attributes 
it  to  'the  exigencies  of  English  politics. '§ 
Still  there  is  no  denying  that,  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  Rhode  Island 
did  so  far  retreat  from  her  original  position 
us,  on  account  of  opinions  conscientiously 
held  by  lliem,  by  law  to  deprive  one  class  of 
religionists  within  her  borders  of  civil  rights. 
Say  what  you  will,  her  claim  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  truest  toleration  snffers  embar- 
rassment from  this  stubborn  fact.  It  may 
not  amount  to  Horace's, 
•tyjod  petiit,   opernet;    repltil,  quod   nuper 

but  the  story  would  read  much  better  with- 

Onc  further  fact  remains  to  be  developed 
to  make  complete  our  glance  at  what  the 
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Church  in  Newport,  B.  I.,  in  his '  Century  Ser- 
mon' {17:18).  admits  '  time  odd  and  whimsical 
opinions,' '  loo  great  an  indifference  to  any  social 
worship.'  a  '  tincture  of  enthusiasm,'  and  '  not  so 
many  great,  and  wise  men  among  them,  perhaps, 
as  were  in  some  of  the  other  colonies ; '  but 
thinks  there  was  'manifestly  an  aim  and  en- 
deavour to  prevent  or  suppress  all  disorders  and 
Immoralities,  and  to  promote  universal  peace, 
virtue,  godliness,  and  charity."  f'B.  I.  Hhrt. 
Coll.'  iv.  105,  lufl.] 

•  The  statute  rtada  '  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  that 
oil  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
citizens  of  this  State,  as  declared  In  and  bv  an  Act 
made  and  passed  1  March.  16(13,  he,  and  the  same 


hereby  are,  fatly  extended  to  Soman   Catholic 

ritittn* ;   and  that   they,  being  of   competent 

■a  and  of  civil  conversation,  and  acknow- 


ledging and  paying  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trates, shall  be  admitted  freemen,  and  shall 
have  liberty  to  choose  and  be  chosen  civil  or 

military  officers  within  this  Slate,  any  exception 


f  'As  for  Papists,  we  know  of  none  amongst 
us.'  [Answer  of  Uov.  Sanford,  8th  May,  16BU, 
to  Board  of  Trade.  Eng.  State  Paper  Office,  X. 
E.  Papers,  iii.  121.} 

f  "Arnolds  Hist.  Rhode  Island,' li.  402. 

§  Ibid. 


religions  establishment  in  New  England 
really  was,  and  how  it  worked.  We  have 
Been  how  it  dealt  with  Anabaptists  and 
Quakers,  and  various  real  and  imagine'] 
heretics ;  it  is  needful  to  know  also  that  ii 
was  in  no  degree  less  severe  in  its  method.-, 
or  less  exacting  in  its  spirit,  when  it  was  or- 
thodoxy itself  which  was  judged  to  be  out 
of  place. 

During  the  Great  Awakening  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  arose  a  class  nf 
Churches,  for  a  time  engrossing  considerable 
public  attention,  which,  though  purely  Con- 
gregational in  their  principles  and  practices, 
were  not  in  fellowship  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Establishment,  or,  to  use  the  nlii  Sn- 
England  phrase  for  it,  the '  Standing  Order.' 
Most  numerous  in  Connecticut,  they  existed 
elsewhere.  They  insisted  strongly  on  tin 
fundamental  necessity  of  clear  evidence  of 
regeneration,  and  an  open  confession  of  faith, 
with  a  public  recital  of  the  individual  expe- 
rience of  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul.  Thn 
scrupled  the  ordinary  processes  of  tlie 
Churches,  feeling  that  by  the  '  halfway  cov- 
enant '  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Synod  of  1605,  persons  were  practically'  n~ 
ceived  into  the  Church  who  gave  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  conversion  ;  while  they  toot 
a  more  earnest  view  of  the  necessity  of  s 
deep  religious  experience  than  was  then 
common,  aud  were  led  so  highly  to  estimate 
zeal,  as  to  feci  that  it  was,  at  feast,  qnite  a* 
important  as  knowledge  in  the  pulpit ; 
whence  they  came  to  advocate  what  they 
called  '  lowly  preaching,'  that  is,  the  Warn 
harangues  of  unlettered  men.  Altogether, 
this  movement  in  New  England  had  astrong 
likeness  to  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  while  those  who  were  active  in  it 
ran  into  some  extravagances  both  of  views 
and  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
they  were  mainly  evangelical  in  sentiment 
and  devout  in  life.*  The  first  Church  of 
this  description  seems  to  have  been  formed 
at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1744,  whose  pastor, 
Solomon  Payne,  was  one  of  the  chief  apos- 
tles of  this  doctrine.  Thirty  or  forty  others 
followed.  Their  path  proved  to  be  *■  thorny 
one.  The  Canterbury  '  Separates '  were 
levied  upon  for  the  expenses  of  the  council 
called  to  ordain  the  man  whom  they  had  re- 
fused to  hoar,  for  his  regular  support,  ani 
for  the  repairs  of  the  house  of  worship  thej 
had  left.  Kefusing  to  pay  these  rates,  then 
cattle,  goods,  and  household  furniture  wen 
forcibly  taken,  and  in  default  of  these  tbeii 

Contributions  to  the  Eccles.  Hint,  of  Conn. 
Hovoy's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Backus,'  41 
For  beat  minute  information  about  these  'Sepa- 
,'  see  La  mod 'a 'History  of  Windham  County 
Conn.'  (jost  issued)  i.  392-485. 
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bodies  were  cast  into  prison.*  They  petitioned 
the  Assembly,  only  to  receive  more  stringent 
legislation,  intended  to  hedge  in  the  wild  fire, 
so  that  It  should  not  spread.  The  Toleration 
Act  was  repealed.  It  wan  further  enacted 
that, '  If  any  ordained  minister,  or  person  li- 
censed to  preach, should  preach  or  exhort  in 
any  parish  not  immediately  under  his  charge, 
without  express  invitation  from  the  minister, 
or  lawful  authority  of  such  parish,  he  shonld 
forfeit  the  benefit  of  the  colonial  law  made  for 
the  support  of  tho  gospel  ministry ; '  and  that 
'  any  person  whatsoever,  not  a  settled  and 
ordained  minister,  who  should  go  into  any 
parish,  and  without  express  invitation  from 
the  minister,  or  constituted  authorities,  pub- 
licly preach  or  exhort '  should  bo  bound  over 
in  £100  to  keep  tho  peace;  while  any 
'stranger'  presuming  so  to  preach,  teach  or 
publicly  exhort,  should  he  sent  '  as  a  vagrant 
person  '  out  of  the  colony.f  At  Norwich, 
Conn.,  the  '  Separates'  became  so  numerous 
as  to  outvote  their  opponents  in  town  meet- 
ing, and  so  refused  to  pay  the  rates  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  the  Assembly 
'interfered,  and  taxed  them  by  special  Act 
toe  the  support  of  the  worship  they  abhorred. 
Refusing  to  pay  this  tax,  they  were  impris- 
oned, as  many  as  forty  persons,  men  and 
women,  in  a  single  year. J  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  these  painful  facts.  But  they 
surely  demonstrate  that  tb-ere  was  nothing  in 
the  New-England  air  to  give  mellowness  or 
mitigation  to  the  iniquities  and  exasperations 
that  are  essentially  inherent  in  any.union  be- 
tween Church  and  State  ;  let  the  Church  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Slate  on  the  other,  be 
of  what  quality  they  may. 

The  nineteenth  century,  then,  found  New- 
England  thus  situated  in  regard  to  the  matter 
under  consideration.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  absorbed  Plymouth  and  evolved  New- 
HampsbirOjg  still  required  every  citizen  to  be 
attached  to  some  Church  organization,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  it  wouldl>e  that  so  long  by 
law  defended  ;  yet  allowing  him  to  establish 
his  right  to  go  elsewhere,  and  making  it  legal 
for  town  treasurers  to  omit  to  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Standing  Order  those  who  belong- 
ed to  and  usually  attended  other  Churches 
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and  authorizing  the  ministers  of  such  '  other 
Churches  '  to  recover  by  petition  or  suit,  of 
the  town  treasurers,  the  sums  paid  into  their 
hands  for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  So 
carefully,  however,  did  the  dominant  influ- 
ences still  guard  the  interests  of  Congrega- 
tionalism— as  they  understood  them — that 
in  1804  it  was  judicially  decided  that  an 
itinerant  Methodist  minister  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  so  far  a  '  settled  '  minister,  in  the 
intent  of  the  law,  as  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover under  it.* 

In  Connecticut,  the  legal  establishment  of 
the  Saybrook  Platform  huvingbceii  'repeated 
in  1 784,  its  citizens  were  left  free  to  worship 
with  whatever  denomination  they  preferred  ; 
but  all  were  stilt  taxed  for  some  Church — 
tho  Church  of  their  choice. f  In  New 
Hampshire  a  Dissenter  could  avoid  taxation 
only  by  proving  that  tic  belonged  to  another 
sect-,  a  kind 'of  proof  often  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible.^  In  the  district  of 
Maine  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  were  in 
force,  and  there  was  no  essential  difference 
in  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  although 
its  remoteness  favored  laxity .§  In  Vermont 
also  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  or  parish 
were  by  law  assumed  to  ho  of  the  Standing 
Order,  unless  they  were  able  to  prove  that 
they  were  of  different  views  and  supported 
the  gospel  clscwhere.J  Little  Rhode  Island 
-alone  had  quietly  cut  the  knot,  and  allowed 
all  her  peoplo  to  believe  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  liked 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  faith,  always 
provided  that  they  behaved  '  themselves 
peaceablie  and  quiettie,  and  not  using  this 
libertie  to  1  yce nth  >usn esse  and  profanencsse, 
nor  to  the  civil  injurye,  or  outward  disturb- 
ance of  others.'^" 


*  Larncd's '  Hist.  Windham  County,'  I.  430. 

flbtd.,  399.  1  Denison's  '  Historical  Notices.' 
.  §  Plymouth  Co lonyc cased  its  separate  existence 
in  the  the  summer  of  1HH2,  its  General  Court 
exercising  its  power  for  the  last  time  by  appoint- 
ing Wednesday,  August  31 ,  of  that  year, '  to  be 
kept  asa  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation. ' 
(Baylies'*  'Memoir  of  Plym.  Col.'  Iv.  142.) 
Settled  as  early  as  1023,  and  several  times  added 
to  and  taken  from  Massachusetts,' New  Hamp- 
shire became  finally  a  separate  province  in  1741. 
(Banrtow's-Hist-New  Hampshire,' 158.)  Vermont 
was  claimed  by  New  York,  and  Maine  did  not 
finally  separate  from  Massachusetts  until  1820. 


*  Washburn.     Springfield.  1  Mass.  32. 

f  '  Contribution  to  Eccles.  Hist.   Conn,'  122. 

j  '  When  a  suit  was  instituted  against  him 
for  the  tax  and  he  was  brought  into  court,  he 
was  met  by  able  counsel,  employed  by  the  select- 
well  versed  in  law  and  ready  to  quibble 


could  not  avoid  tl 


and  Mr.  Bartlett,  because  "he,  lias  not  prtwed  that 
he  has  been  sprinkled."  (BantowV  Hist.  New 
Hampshire,'  427.) 

8  It  seems  to  have  been  objected  to  Maine 
that  it  was  '  the  receptacle  of  schismatics  and 
exowmnunicanta ; '  and  tauntingly  said  of  it, 
'  that  when  a  man  could  Jind  no  n:Iigi«m  to  hid 
last?, let  him  remove  to  Maine.'  (Williamson's 
'Hist.  Maine.'  ii.  281.) 

I  Thompson's  '  Hist.  Vermont,'  ii.  188. 

X  Language  of  thtr  Charter  uf  luG3.  (Arnold's 
'Hist.  Rhode  Island.'  i.  Sltt.) 
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It  seems  hardly  possible  that  thousands 
tind  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  still 
living  who  were  bom  thus  under  Congrega- 
tionalism as  the  established  religion  of  Kew- 
En  gland — with  the  exception  of  the  1050 
square  miles  of  the  little  State  of  Roger 
W  illiatns — but  such  is  the  fact.* 

Vermont  seeina  to  have  been  the  first  to 
follow  the  example  of  Rhode  Island.  Dis- 
senters in  considerable  numbers  had  there 
risen  to  political  power;  and  in  1807 — i 
Baptist  minister  being  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  another  Baptist  minister  being  an  influ 
cnlial  member  of  the  Council — after  two 
years  of  struggle,  the  existing  statute  was 
repealed,  and  all  laws  regulating  the  support 
of  religion  were  done  away,  and  the  whole 
matter  left  to  the  public  conscience.!  Con- 
necticut came  next.  -  In  that  State  the 
Dissenters  had  become  disgusted  with  being 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  Standing  Order. 
They  were  largely  of  the  blood  of  the  old 
first-comers ;  they  had  been  born  upon  the 
soil,  and  had  home  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day ;  and  they  felt  they  had  as  good  a  right 
to  the  sunshine  of  the  government  as  others. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  political  commotion 
following  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Hartford 
Convention,  they  so  managed  as  to  make 
themselves  of  consequence  to  the  parties 
into  which  the  Stale  was  divided.  The 
Episcopalians,  who  numbered  many  of  the 
first  men  at  the  bar  and  in  the  legislature, 
were  especially  active.  A  new  party  arose, 
bearing  the  name  of  '  Tolerationists,'  which 
carried  the  elections  of  1817,  making  Oliver 
Wolcott  governor,  and  securing  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly.  The  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  preached  the  election 
sermon — a  more  appalling  event  for  that 
day  and  locality  than  if  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  were  to  be  now  invited  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley to  take  a  service  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 
And  the  new  movement  did  not  stop  until 
in  the  next  year  the  Constitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  revised,  the  Standing  Order 
severed  from  the  State,  the  last  legal  restric- 
tion upon  the  consciences  of  meo  removed, 
and  every  denomination  left,  in  perfect 
freedom,  to  itself .|  New  Hampshire  fol- 
lowed quickly  in  the  wake  of  Connecticut, 
the  enemies  of  the  old  way  being  greatly 
quickened  and  stimulated  by  what  had  there 


•  It  was  an  example  of  compensation  more 
amusing  to  the  Congregational  ists  than  to  Epis- 
copalians, that  when  Churchmen — of  whatever 
height — came  from  Old  into  New  England,  they 
became  at  once  Dissenters,  and  could  try  how 
they  liked  it. 

+  Thompson's '  Hist.  Vermont,'  II.  186. 

j  HoUister-s  '  Hist.  Conn.'  It.  .113-510 ;  Dr. 
B-ardaley's  'Hist.  Epis.  Church  in  Com?.'  ii. 
100-173. 


been  accomplished.  A  Toleration  Act  was 
introduced  into  the  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ture during  its  session  of  1810.  It  was 
fiercely  debated.  Some  of  the  rhetoric  was 
remarkable.  One  pleader  for  the  reform 
pictured  the  evils  of  the  ancient  way, '  where 
drowsy  justice  still  nodded  upon  her  rotten 
seat,  intoxicated  by  the  poisonous  draught  of 
bigotry  prepared  for  her  cop.'*  The  other 
side  retorted :  '  Pass  this  bill,  and  the  tem- 
ples now  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  will  soon  be  deserted 
and  forsaken. 'kf  But  the  bill  passed,  to  the 
grievous  sorrow,  at  the  time,  of  most  of  the 
good  people  who  had  not  been  oppressed  by 
the  old  law ;  some  of  whom  openly  declared 
that  the  State  had  repealed  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  abolished  the  Bible ;  that  '  the 
wicked  ones  outnumbered  them.  And  religion 
is  clean  gone.'J 

The  final  separation  of  Maine  from  mater- 
nal Massachusetts  was  effected  March  15, 
1 820,  when  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  An  independent  State.  She  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  shap- 
ing of  her  new  constitution  to  adopt  the 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  improvements, 
which  had  just  again  been  indorsed  by  New 
Hampshire.  The  State  recognised  the  invi- 
olable right  of  every  man  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  * 
choice,  and  placed  all  forms  of  faith  and 
worship  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.§  A  Parish  Act  was  further  passed  by 
the  legislature,  allowing  any  number  of  per- 
sons to  associate  and  incorporate  themselves 
into  a  religious  society,  without  legislative 
:harter.| 

Maesacbnsettsaloneheldout,inpart.  For 
several  years  indeed  there  had  been.progress 
even  upon  her  conservative  soil,  and  statutes 
had  been  passed  qualifying  decisions  which 
her  courts  had  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
make  in  applying  the  ancient  policy  to  an 
age  that  was  fast  makirg  itself  incompatible 
with  it.  Early  in  the  present  century  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  ministers  of 
unincorporated  religious  societies  could  claim 
nothing  of  the  town  treasurers  who  had  re- 
cieved  the  taxes  of  their  parishioners,  because 
they  were  not  the  "public  teachers  recog- 
nised by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  mere  private 
teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality.'^" 
The  courts  having  several  times  before  de- 
cided that  such  Acts  of  incorporation  were 


Barstow's  '  Hist.  New  Hampshire,'  581. 
Ibid.  434.  t  l°Id.  441. 

Williamson's  '  Hist.  Maine,'  ii.  691. 

Ibid.  ii.  67a 

Barnes  e.  Falmouth.  6  Mass.  401 ;  Lovelle. 
Byfield.     7  Mass.  330;  Turner  r.  Brookfield.     7 
ss.  60. 
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not  needful,  there  were  then  very  few 
(.'hut-ehes  of  any  denomination  which  had 
secured  such  a  charter,,  so  that  there  were 
multitudes  of  applications  immediately  for 
the  grant  of  such  corporate  powers  ;*  while 
the  Legislature  of  1811  passed  an  Enabling 
Act,  by  the  force  of  which  one  might  leave  a 
Church  of  the  Standing  Order  and  join  an 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Universalis* 
Society,  in  the  same  town,  whether  he  had 
scruples  or  not ;  and  his  tax  filtered  at  last 
through  the  town  treasury — however  reluc- 
tant— into  the  hands  of  his  own  minister, 
however  ordained  and  whether  settled  or 
itinerant,  and  whether  his  Society  were 
incorporated  or  not.  Still  he  was  compelled 
to  file  with  the  town  authorities  a  certificate 
that  he  did  really  belong  to  the  abnormal 
Society,  in  this,  paying  tribute  to  the  allegi- 
ance which  he  was  still  held  to  owe  to  the 
State  and  the  Standing  Order,  in  matters  of 
religion.f  ^h's  advance  in  freedom  was  ex- 
tremely unwelcome  to  many  excellent  people, 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  in  1817,  in  giving  a 
reluctant  endorsement  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  new  law,  did  not  conceal  his  fear  that 
it  would  be  harmful  '  to  public  morals  and 
religion  and  tend  to* destroy  the  decency  and 
regularity  of  public  worship.'J  And  in  1820, 
so  far  were  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
from  being  moved  by  the  then  recent  action 
of  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  to  take  up  the  long-standing  policy 
of  Rhode  Island,  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  designed  to  bring  it  toward 
the  same  results,  was  promptly  rejected  when 
put  to  the  popular  vote  by  more  than  8,000  ma- 
jority ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  proposition 
in  the  same  direction  so  to  enlarge  the  basis  of 
Harvard  College  as  to  allow  ministers  of  all 
denominations  to  be  among  its  overseers  was 
defeated  by  more  than  12,000  majority 
against  it.§  The  Congregationalists  then 
had  383  churches  in  the  State,  and  they  still 
preferred  the  ancient  way.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  the  orthodox  lawyers  and  leaders  of  opin- 
ion— Judge  Hubbard — insisted  in  debate 
that  the  commonwealth  ought  to  retain  the 
power  of  compelling  its  citizens  to  go  to 
church ;  for  though  the  matter  had  little 
importance  then,  the  progress  of  a  generation 
might  make  it  of  vast  consequence.) 

•Troubles  of  an  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected sort,  however,  soon  modified  the 
judgment   of  a  great    many   Massachusetts 

*  Some  seventy  special  Acts  of  this  sort  were 
passed  in  the  next  five  years,  only  one  of  which 
was  for  a  Congregational  Society. 

t  Back's '  Mass.  Eccles.  Law,'  44. 

X  Adams  p.  Howe.     14  Mass.  344. 

§  Back's  '  Mass.  Eccles.  Law,'  47. 

I  Debates,  852. 


Congregationalists.  The  So  aim  an  heresy 
began  to  manifest  itself  within  the  Congre- 
gational Chifrchea  ;  and  in  the  struggle  which 
followed,  and  the  endeavour  ©f  Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian  ism  to  free  itself  from  Con- 
gregational Unitarianism,  it  became  unpleas- 
antly obvious  that  the  connection  of  the 
Church  with  the  Slate  was  made  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  when 
odious  decisions  followed,  stripping  orthodox 
Churehea  of  their  rights,  and  giving  their 
property  to  the  towns  which  were  connected 
with  them,  or  the  parishes  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  towns,  it  was  not  consoling 
to  be  told  that  the  learned  judges  were 
guided  iu  their  decisions  by  the  spirit  of 
the  old  statutes  uniting  Church  and  State, 
and  were  carefully  conserving  the  consistence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Massachu- 
setts with  itself.  The  orthodox  minister  of 
Brookfield  seceded  from  the  Socinian  par- 
ish,* with  a  majority  of  his  Church — in 
point  of  fact,  but  two  male  members  of  the 
Church  were  left  in  the  old  parish  meeting- 
house with  the  parish  ;  yet  the  courts  decid- 
ed that  these  two  males  (with  the  handful 


*  It  is  essential  that  an  Englishman  who  de- 
sires to  understand  American  ecclesiastical  ter- 
minology and  history,  should  remember  that 
the  word  '  parish'  has  several  senses,  varying 
with  the  date,  when  it  is  used.  Originally  in 
New  England  a  parish,  as  in  England,  signified 
a  definite  tract  of  land,  with  the  dwellers  on  it, 
all  of  whom  owed  allegiance  to  the  church  iu 
the  parish.  And  inasmuch  as  for  a  long  time 
there  was  but  one  parish  in  a  town,  the  tinea  of 
the  two  being  Identical, the  words  'town'  and 
'  parish'  were  interchangeable  and  synonymous. 
As  population  increased  so  that  it  was  needful 
to  have  more  than  one  parish  in  a. town,  the 
General  Court  would  '  sot  off '  one  part  of  the 
town  into  a  newparish.  the  other  remaining  the 
'first  parish.'  After  the  Revolution, another 
description  of  parish  was  made  legal,  including 
men  with  their  lands,  estates,  and  polls,  without 
refertnc*  to  contiguity,  and  these  wero  styled 
'  poll '  parishes.  Subsequently  a  third  form  of 
parish  grew  up  and  was  legalised,  which  con- 
sisted of  men,  without  reference  to  their  place  of 
residence,  lands,  or  estate,  but  simply  regarding 
their  religious  preferences.  These  were  often 
called'  religious  societies.'  As  a  Church,  simply 
as  such,  is  not  known  to  Now  England  law,  it 
becomes  needful  to  have  some  kind  of  a  parish 
associated  with  every  Church,  to  be  the  legal 
owner  of  the  house  of  worship,  with  the  parson- 
age and  funds  or  other  propety  which  may 
exist  for  the  support  of  the  means  of  grace  in 
connection  with  it.  And  by  the  existing  statutes, 
any  ten  persons,  being  voters,  who  please  to  do 
so,  by  giving  public  notice  iu  the  manner  des- 
ignated, may  incorporate  themselves  into  such 
a  parish,  or  religious  society,  thusiacquiring  all 
the  needed  powers  and  functions,  taking  care 
to  record  in  the  Registry  of  Dueds  their  corpo- 
rate name,  objects,  and  articles  of  association. 
(' General  Statutes,' ch.  xxx.  sec.  4,5;  ch.  xxxii. 
sec.  1.  Buck's  '  Massachusetts  Ecclesiastical 
Law,'  17-19, 31, 130, 135, 130-32.) 
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of  females  also  remaining)  were  the  old 
Church,  because  they  did  remain  with  the 
parish,  and  decreed  to  them  the  property, 
communion  furniture,  and  church  records.* 
And  all  this  was  because  the  Church  was 
united  still  to  the  State.  It  was  not  strange 
that  such  an  internal  argument  proved  more 
convincing  than  all  the  external  reasoning  of 
the  years,  and  that  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
took  place  ivithin  the  Standing  Order 
i  I  self,  generating  a  party  there  which  proved 
to  be  of  sufficient  force  to  bo  soon  able,  act- 
ing with  all  other  parties  who  desired  the 
change,  to  secure  a  radical  modification  of 
the  fundamental  law.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  in  1  $:54,  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  policy  had  been  adopted  in 
the  Bay  Colony,  an  Amendment  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  carried,  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
32,234  ayes  to  3273  noes.f  which  forever 
discharged  the  commonwealth  of  all  special 
oversight  of  religious  affairs,  and  absolutely 
abandoned  the  policy  of  union  between  the 
Church  and  Slate  which  New  England  had 
inherited  from  the  mother  country,  and 
which  the  mother  country  three-quarters  of 
a  contury  later  is  beginning  to  suspect  to  ho 
a  more  than  questionable  tiling. 

At  the  Plymouth  General  Court  in  Octo- 
ber, 1658,  Lieutenant  Matthew  Fuller  had 
been  fined  fifty  shillings  for  having  said  that 
'  the  law  enacted  about  minnesters'  mainte- 
nance was  a  wicked  and  divellish  law,  and 
that  the  divell  salt  att  the  sternc  when  it  was 
onacted  ;'t  but  the  drift  of  feeling  on  both 
sides  of.  the  sea  is  now  very  much  with  that 
mulcted  officer ;  who,  if  in  this  respect  in 
advance  of  his  own  generation,  would  find 
himself  quite  at  home  with  that  which 
is  now  on  the  stage.  He  was  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  of  four  or  five  more 
generations  that  followed  it.  It  was  not 
without  terrible  convulsions  of  feeling,  and 
the  most  conscientiuus  sorrow  of  many  of  the 
shortsighted  good,  that  this  great  change 
was  wrought.  We  cannot  spare  sppce  to 
trace  this  as  it  might  be  traced,  all  along  the 
successive  stages  of  the  struggle.  But  the 
story  would  be  incomplete  without  a  glance  at 
its  latest  phase  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
sad  forebodings  of  some  of  the  Christians  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  subject  nowhere 
awakened  a  keener  feeling  than  in  Connecti- 
cut. And  the  autobiography  of  good  old 
Lyman  Bcccher  gives  a  h  nt  of  the  views 
taken  by  the  party  represented  by  so  truly 

*  StebUns  t.  Jennings.  10  '  Pickering,'  172. 
Sea  Strong's  ab)»  argument  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  ■  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.' v.  402-424. 
|t  '  Senate  Documents,'  1834.     No.  3. 

t  'Plvm.  Col.  Kcc.'iii.  150. 


noble  and  catholic  a  soul  as  his  own.    He 

The  habit  of  legislation  from  the  begin- 
ning had  been  to  favor  the  Congregational 
order  and  provide  for  it.  Congregationalism 
was  the  established  religion.  All  others  were 
Dissenters,  and  complained  of  favoritism. 
The  ambitious  minority  early  began  to  mats 
use  of  the  minor  sects  on  the  ground  of  in- 
vidious distinctions,  thus  making  them  restive 
So  the  democracy,,  as  it  rose,  included  nearly 
all  the  minor  sects,  besides  the  Sal >l>nt  It-break- 
ers, rum-selling  tippling  folk,  infidels,  and 
ruff-scuff  generally,  and  made  a  dead  set  at  ns 
of  the  Standing  Order.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  they  could  accomplish  any- 
thing, so  small  were  the  sects,  and  so  united 
the  Federal  phalanx,  After  defeat  upon  de- 
feat, and  while  other  State  delegations  in 
Congress  divided,  ours,  for  twenty  years  [bar. 
ing  been]  a  unit,  Pierrepont  {Edwards,  a  leader 
of  the  Democrats,  exclaimed  :  "  As  well  at- 
tempt to  revolutionize  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  the  State  of  Connecticut!"  But  throwing 
Treadwell  over  in  1811  broke  the  charm  and 
divided  the  party;  persons  of  third-rate  abili- 
ty, on  our  side,  who  wanted  to  be  somebody, 
deserted  ;  all  the  infidels  in  ^the  State  bad 
long  been  leading  on  that  side;  the  minor 
sects  had  swollen,  and  complained  of  having 
to  get  a  certificate  to  pay  their  tax  where  tber 
Itkcd;  our  efforts  to  enforce  reformation  of 
morals  by  law  made  us  unpopular  ;  they  at- 
tacked the  clergy  unceasingly  and  myself  in 
particular,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with 
all  sorts  of  misrepresentation,  ridicule,  and 
abuse;  and,  finally,  the, Episcopalians,  wlm 
had  always  been  stanch  Federalists,  were  dis- 
appointed of  an  appropriation  for  the  Bishop*' 
Fund,  which  they  asked  for,  and  went  over 
to  the  Democrats.  That  overset  us.  They 
slung  us  out  like  a  stone  from  a  sling.  It  ™ 
a  time  of  great  depression  and  suffering  It 
was  the  worst  attack  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  ci- 
cept  that  which  Wilson  made.*  I  worked  as 
liard  as  mortal  man  could,  and  at  the  aama 
time  preached  for  revivals  with  all  my  night, 
and  with  success  ;  till  at  last,  what  with  ih* 
mestic  afflictions  and  all,  my  health  and  spir- 
its began  to  fail.  It  was  as  dark  a  day  U 
ever  1  saw.t  The  odium  thrown  upon  tht 
ministry  whs  inconceivable.  The  injuiy  dor 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  we  then  auppc 
was  irreparable.  'J 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  i 
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*,  He  ref era  here  to  his  trial  for  heresy.  1 
fore  the  Presbyterian  tribunals,  In  1835>wU| 
was  instigated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua 
Hon,  of  Cincinnati. 

f  His  daughter  Catherine  says :  '  I  reraemb 
seeing  father,  the  day  after  the  election,  sittr 
on  one  of  the  old -fashioned  rush-bottom 
kitchen  chairs,  his  head  drooping  on  his  bred 
and  his  arms  hanging  down.  "Father,"  said 
"what  are  you  thinking  of?"  He  ana  wen 
solemnly, "  Tub  Church  or  God."  '  ('  Autnb 
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newspapers  then  handled  the  discussion,  one 
might  profitably  read  an  article  contributed 
by  Dr.  Beecher  himself  to  one  of  them, 
entitled,  '  The  Toleration  Dream,'  which 
commenced  with  the  following  bit  of  dogge- 
rel, for  which  his  pen  teems  to  have  been 
responsible  : — 

'  TOLERATION. 


'  There  are  tolerant  freemen  and  tolerant  slaves, 
There  are  tolerant  dances  and  tolerant  knaves, 
There  are  tolerant  bigots  who  constantly  run, 
And  seek,  through  in- tolerance, 
'  Some  tolerate  virtue,  some  tolerate  vice, 
Some  tolerate  truth,  some  tolerate  lies, 
Some  tolerate  religion,  some  tolerate  noi 
And  the  test  of  all  faith  is  their  toleration'.  '* 
We  can  get  no  more  graphic  idea  of  the 
horror  with  which  the  good  men  of  the 
Standing  Order  then  contemplated  the  idea 
of  disestablishment,  as  likely  to  result  in  the 
abolition  of  all  religion,  not  merely,  but  in  a 
general  saturnalia  of  vice,  than  is  afforded  by 
an  extract  from  the  article  which  is  prefaced 
by  the  lines  just  quoted,  which  is  thrown 
into  the  similitude  of  a  dream. 

'I  looked,  and  beheld  a  little  tenement 
upon  wheels  moving  slowly  toward  the  place 
where  I  stood.  Within  and  without,  on  every 
side,  was  a  company  of  men  with  such  Maz- 
ing noses  and  burning  breath  that  they  seem- 
ed to  add  both  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
nan.  They  were  armed  with  ju£s,  and  bot- 
tles, and  tumblers,  and  wine-glasses,  which 
they  brandished  with  fearless  courage  and 
constancy,  projecting  as  they  passed  the  wav- 
ing line  of  beauty,  and  drowning,  as  they 
shouted  "  tolkkatios,  "  even  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet. 

'  I  approached  the  door  of  the  tenement, 
and,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  demanded  of  the 
man  who  dealt  out  the  inspiration :  ''Friend, 
am  you  aware  that  you  violate  the  laws  of  the 
State  f "  ' '  Laws  of  the  State !  "  he  replied  : 
"what  have  I  to  do  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  ?  Has  not  '  tolkration  '  gained  the 
victory  t"  The  falling  tear  answered,  "  Fes." 
"Well,"  said  he,  '■  you  may  whine,  but  I 
shall  sell  rum.  I  have  news  from  head-quar- 
ters, and  have  nothing  to  fear.  Besides,  the 
laws  are  soon  to  be  repealed." 

1 1  turned  to  the  unhappy  crowd  aronnd  me, 
and  inquired  :  "My  dear  fellow-men,  what 
do  you  want!"  " Tolbkatiok,"  they  all 
bawled  in  my  ear  at  once.  "  What  is  that  ?  " 
said  I.  "  Down  with  the  laws  against  gelling 
rum — down  with  the  penalties  against  being 
merry,"  they  all  responded.  "  Alas  1 "  I  ex- 
claimed.. "  Have  you  not  liberty  enough 
now  f  What  harm  do  the  laws  do,  when  no- 
body executes  them  1 "      i' Ay,"  said  they,  as 
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they  reeled  along,  "but  the  principle;  we 
cannot  haar  laws  in  the  statute-book  wrong 
in  principle.  We  cannot, — in  conscience  we 
cannot, — for  though  v>*  drink  without  fear  or 
restraint,  who  knows  whether  our  children 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so  when  we  are  dead. 
We  contend  for  the  right  of  unborn  genera- 
tions to  drink  when  they  please,  and  as  much 
as  they  please." 

1  As  I  stepped  back  from  this  atmosphere  of 
rum,  I  perceived  a  number  of  fishermen  in  a 
wagon,  mending  their  nets.  "Where  are 
you  going!"  I  osked.  "To  Connecticut 
river  ;  it  is  the  Sabbath  to-morrow,  and  we 
are  getting  ready."  "For  what  I"  I  eagerly 
interrupted  them.  "  To  make  money,"  they 
replied  ;  ' '  for  now  we  have  gained  '  tolbka-* 
tion,'  we  have  seven  days  to  work  instead  of 
six."  I  said,  "My  friends,  God  has  com- 
manded you  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and 
He  will  punish  you  if  you  break  it  "  "  We 
will  risk  that,"  they  replied.  "Bnt  it  is 
against  the  law  of  the  State."  "  Law  of  the 
State  ! "  said  they  sneeringly ;  "  who  will  ex- 
ecute it !  Besides,  we  have  been  told  from 
ahead  that  it  shall  soon  be  repealed." 

'  While  I  was  yet  speaking,  crack  went  a 
whip,  and  a  stage  full  of  people  passed, 
shouting  :  "  Down  with  the  Sabbath  1  down 
with  deacon  justices  !  " 


1  As  they  passed  on,  a  moat  miserable  sight 
met  mine  eye,  a  procession,  borne  on  wag- 
gons, consumptive,  paralytic,  asthmatic,  and 
squalid.  "Whence  are  you!"  demanded  I, 
as  they  drew  near.  "  From  the  alms-house." 
* '  And  whither  do  yon  go  t  "  "To  town  meet- 
ing, to  lay  an  tight  per  cent.  tax.  We  live  too 
poorly,  but  it's  tolbkatiok  now  ;  and  since 
tee  too  can  vote,  we  shall  have  better  times." 
As  they  passed,  I  perceived  they  had  in  the 
head  wagon  a  banner  floating,  with  this  mot- 
to :  "Let  the  farmer*  earn  the  money,  and  the 
worthleu  tpend  it .'" '  * 

When  a  man  of  so  much  good  sense, 
piety,  and  foresight  as  Lyman  Beecher,  could 
think  it  was  doing  God  (and  man)  service  to 
write  and  print  and  feel  after  this  fashion,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  what  must  have  been 
the  sufferings  of  the  average  Christian  mind 
over  such  a  prospect  aa  was  afforded  by  the 
slow  but  sure  advance  of  the  rending  of  all 
ties  between  Church  and  State. 

We  find  so  clear-headed  a  publicist  and 
liberal  a  statesman  as  Ex-President  John 
Adams  soon  after  expressing  himself  thus,  in 
a  letter  of  date  Nov.  3,  1820,  to  a  Connecti- 
cut friend  who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  their 
new  constitution  : — 

'The  cantilena  encerdoti*  will  be  sung  as 
long  as  priesthood  shall  exist.  I  mean  not  by 
this,  however  to  condemn  the  article  in  onr 
Declaration  of  Rights.  I  mean  to  keep  my 
mind  open  to  conviction  upon  this  subject, 

*  'Autobiogn 
man  Beecher,'  1 
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until  I  shall  be  called  to  give  a  rote*  Ad 
abolition  of  this  law  would  hare  so  great  an 
effect  in  this  State,  that  it  seems  hazardous  to 
touch  it.  However,  I  am  not  about  totiis1 
cobs  the  question  at  present.  In  Rhode  Isl- 
and, I  am  informed,  public  preaching  is  rap- 
ported  by  three  or  four  wealthy  men  in  the 
pariah,  who  either  have,  or  appear  to  have,  a 
regard  for  religion,  while  all  the  others  sneak 
away,  and  avoid  payment  of  anything.  And 
such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  effect  in  this 
Bute  almost  universally ;  yet  this,  I  own,  is 
not  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of  the  law. 
Hub  judiee  lie  sst.'t  ' 

Tbe  very  natural  circumstance  that  all 
citizens  of  a  loose  religious  faith,  or  of  no 
faith,  earnestly  contended  for  a  change  in 
the  law,  had  ite  effect  in  frightening  believers 
from  such  advocacy,  lest  they  should  be 
found  to  play  into  the  hands  of  evil  men. 
Many  also  had  a  notion,  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  plea  of  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  made  the  final  revi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  in  Massachusetts, 
that '  it  is  necessary  to  make  legal  provision 
for  the  support  of  religious  instruction,  that 
there  may  be  sufficient  inducement  to  young 
men  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  office  of 
public  instructors. 't  Between  1817-18,  when 
Dr.  Beecher  was  suffering  such  anguish  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  1883-34,  when  the 
last  tie  which  bound  the  Church  and  State 
together  in  Massachusetts  was  severed,  tbe 
world  moved  quite  perceptibly ;  and  while 
those  who  were  very  earnest  in  their  convic- 
tions and  just  a  little  narrow  in  their  minds 
felt  the  gloomiest  forebodings  lest  the  day  of 
doom  should  dawn  at  once,  if  the  old  Bay 
State — for  two  centuries  the  epcciwl  bulwark 
of  the  faith — should  follow  the  ill  example 
of  her  New  England  sisterhood.g  broader  and 


*  Mr.  Adams,  then  just  entered  on  his  eighty- 
tilth  year,  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention called  to  consider  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

f  '  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,'  i.  893. 

}  ' Remarks  of  Mr.  Flint';  Journal,'  Ac,  170. 

§  It  seems  to  be  significant  that  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  meeting  at 
Lee,  in  June,  1634,  a  few  months  before  the 
popular  vote  was  taXen  on  this  subject,  adopted 
the  following  language  In  its  '  Pastoral  Letter ' 
to  the  Churches :  — '  At  the  present  day,  while 
the  Christian  world  is  aiming  to'  reform  existing 
abuses  and  errors,  the  enemy  seizesthepccaBion 
to  overturn  the  whole  system  of  gospel  order  •' 
and  there  Is  danger  that,  to  a  £reat  extent,  he 
will  achieve  his  design.  Religions  order  has, 
under  God,  been  tbe  glory  and  the  preservation 
of  this  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  und  it  is  an  enemy 
of  your  best  interests  that  would  break  down 
the  established  order  which  our  forefathers 
transmitted  to  their  posterity.  A  purer  religion 
than  theirs  we  cannot  have,  for  it  was  the  gos- 

Kl  of  Qod.     Their  religious  institutions  were 
accordance  with  His  Word.     Seek  not,  then, 
brethren,   to  pass  through  the  desolations  of 


abler  men  in  great  numbers  adopted  a. differ 
ent  view,  nntd  at  last  the  chief  organs  of  or- 
thodox sentiment  advocated  the  new  policy.* 

And  great  was  tbe  general  joy  when  time 
enough  had  elapsed  to  enable  even  tbe 
doubting  ones  to  finer  material  for  jubilance 
in  the  change.  In  his  old  age  Dr.  Beecher 
said,  looking  back  to  his  sorrow  before 
noted,  'I  suffered  what  no  tongue  can  tell 
for  the  bat  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  cut  the  Churches 
loose  from  dependence  on  State  support. 
It  threw  them  wholly  on  their  own  resour- 
ces, and  on  God.  They  said  ministers 
would  lose  their  influence ;  the  fact  ia 
they  hare  gained.  By  voluntary  efforts, 
societies,  missions,  and  revivals,  they  exert  a 
deeper  influence  than  ever  they  could  by 
queues,  and  shoe-buckles,  and  cocked  hats, 
and  gold-beaded  canes,  'f 

Not  only  did  the  event  prove  thafreligion 
was  quickened,  and  infused  with  a  healthier 
life,  when  its  unnatural  connection  with  the 
Stale  hail  ceased,  and  that  more  money  was 
given  freely  to  the  support  of  the  gospel 
than  had  before  been  grudgingly  paid  for 
that  purpose  to  the  tax-gatherer,  but  the  or- 
thodox faith  found  itself  relieved  of  some 
special  disadvanUges  under  which  before  it 
had  laboured,^  and  waa  able  to  appeal,  with- 


revolution  in  pursuit  of  an  inheritance  not  be- 


proslrate  your  present  edifice,  until  a  better  la 
erected.' — 'Minutes  Gen.  Asa.  Mass.'1834,p.  24. 

*  The '  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims '  (then  the  spe- 
cial mouthpiece  of  the  Trinitarian  ism  of  Massa- 
chusetts), In  its  issne  for  December,  1831 ,  said  : 
'  The  legal  establishment  of  religion  has  been  a 
curse  to  our  Churches ;  not  so  great  a  curse  as 
it  was  to  the  Churches  in  the  days  of  Constan- 
tlne,  or  as  it  has  been  to  tiie  Reformed  Churches 
in  Europe,  but  still  an  encumbrance  and  a  curse. 
It  has  certainly  been  a  source  of  almost  continual 
contention  and  strife.  It  has  stained  the  records 
of  our  courts  and  the  pages  of  our  liistory  with 
numerous  instances  of  oppression  and  cruelty, 
which  no  tears  can  wash  away.  It  has  palsied 
the  energies  of  our  ChnrcheH,  and  broturht  over 
them  a  spirit  of  coldness,  worldly  security,  and 
slumber.  In  short,  the  result  of  our  experience 
on  this  subject  Is  that  the  gospel  can  be  sustain- 
ed among  us,  a  reHgiov*  estabUthmmt  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  !  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  can  be  better  sustained 
without  each  an  establishment  than  with  it, 
and  consequently  that  what  remains  of  our  old 
establishment  ought  to  be  taken  Out  of  the  way  ' 
(iv.  843.)  The'Boston  Recorder '  made  no  ap- 
peal against  the  action  proposed. 

|  '  Autobiography,'  Ac  L  344. 

;  '  The  state  of  the  laws  which  obliged  all 
to  par  for  the  support  of  some  Church,  but  al- 
lowed them  to  choose  which,  was  found  to  favour 
the  later  kinds  of  religion.  Infidels  and  Noth- 
ingarians, compelled  to  support  some  kind  of 
religion  and  allowed  to  choose  which,  of  course 
chose  the  least  strict,  both  as  to  orthodoxy  and: 
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out  apparent  drawback,  to  a  higher  range  of 
motive.  And  as  to  the  very  serious  fear, 
which  was  felt  by  many,  that  the  sparsely 
settled  portions  of  the  country  would  espe- 
cialiy  suffer  if  some  legal  power  did  not  exist 
by  which  all  taxable  property  should  in  tome 
way  be  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship  of  God,  the  general  experience 
was  very  well  summed  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dulton,  of  New  Haven,  in  his  remarks 
before  the  General  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut on  the  completion  of  its  first  one  hundred 
aod  fifty  years,  when  he  said : — 

'It  has  been  found,  since  religion  has  been 
put  upon  the  voluntary  principle  and  the  free 
choice  of  men  for  support,  that  men  generally 
have  more  interest  in  it,  and  are  more  active 
to  extend  it.  And  voluntary  enterprise  and 
generosity  in  the  work  of  home  missions  have 
done  far  more  to  build  up  waste  places,  and 
to 'prevent  places  from  becoming  waste,  than 
was  ever  done,  or  could  be  done,  by  force  of 
law.'* 

And  perhaps  no  brief  collocation  of  words 
could  better  express  the  manner  in  which,  on 
the  whole,  the  Churches  and  the  people  of 
New  England  now  look  back  upon  the  sever- 
ance of  tbe  Church  from  the  State,  than  may 
be  quoted  from  the  eloquent  address  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  upon  the  same  interesting 
occasion,  28rd  June,  1659  : — 


'Our  Churches,  then,  in  recovering  their 
original  Congregationalism  from  an  unfortu- 
nate complication  with  ideas,  and  principles 
derived  from  other  systems,  have  become,  and 
are  still  becoming,   not  more  sectarian,  but 

Of  all  forms  of  spiritual  organisation, 
Congregationalism  probably  .has  least  fitness 
to  be  an  established  religion ;  so  that  the 
Congregationaliats  of  New  England  had  in- 
deed special  cause  for  joy  when  at  last  they 
had  released  themselves  from  a  yoke  which 
neither  their  fathers  nor  they  were  able  to 
bear. 

And  now,  upon  the  good  work  of  the  last 
forty  years,  and  the  great  and  gracious  pros- 
perity which  has  attended  these  enfranchised 
Churches  and  these  disenthralled  States,  it  is 
not  needful  that  we  should  dwell  at  length, 
because  tbey  are  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  Forebodings  have  been  transmuted  into 
thankfulness,  and  the  buds  of  apprehension 
have  opened'  into  blossoms  of  joy.  The 
Churches  of  the  Pilgrim  type,  which  had 
been  limping  on  tbe  crutches  of  Ctssar  so 
long  that  their  limbs  were  stiffening  with  in- 
action, have  developed  a  vigour  unknown 
before;  while  those  adherents  of  other 
polities  who  formerly  felt  that  they  had  large 
occasion  to  complain  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  the  Standing  Order,  now 
live  in  something  more  than  peace— even  in 
cordial  fellowship — by  their  side.  Local' 
jealousies  have  died  out  with  their  occasion.. 


'He  who  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  which 
tbey  know  not,  has  led  us  in  this  way ;  and 

as  we  find  ourselves  brought  out  by  no  wia-    u*     .  ,         ,     .    .  .  ,,  ,   , 

dem  of  our  nm  tarn  t&ohillb/eiiclonn    V*  l"]"""\ '^  "TO .•"£?  P"?™  !"■ 
air  division  walla,  into  the    demonstrated  that,  witli  tbe  ordinary  blessing 
of  Hii 


of  high  and  strong  division  walla,  into  the 
warm  sunshine  of  a  new  and  brighter  day.  ■ 


"The  breath  of  heaven,  fresh-blowing-,  pure  and 

With  day-spring  born," 

let  ua  say  to  that  guiding  spirit  of  catholic 
freedom  and  fraternity  which  we  have  learned 
already  to  enjoy — nay,  rather  let  us  say  to 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  seals  and  sane  ti- 
nea Bia  elect  not  under  our  forms  of  ministra- 
tion only,  but  under  many  forma, — 

■  A  little  onward  lend  Thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps— a  little  further  on." 


practice.  They  practised  on  the  principle  of 
an  infidel  who  attended  Matthew  Hale  Smith's 
Church,  when  he  was  a  Universal  in  t  minister 
in  Hartford.  Said  he  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  I  go  to 
hear  yon  preach,  but  I  don't  believe  your  doc- 
trine. I  go  to  hear  yon  because  your  doctrine  it 
Itearett  to  nothing  of  any  that  Denote  of."  This 
result,  which  I  have  described,  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  state  of  the 
laws.  And  accordingly  it  has  been  found,  in 
Massachusetts  especially,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
law  for  the  compulsory  support  of  religion  has 
been  a  very  severe  blow  to  Uniteiianiom,  so 
prevalent  there,  and  to  all  the  laxer  forms  of 
Christianity.'— 'Cont.  to  Eccl.  Hist.  Conn."  188. 
•  '  Cont.  to  Eccl.  Hist.  Conn,'  184.  I 


that,  with  the  ordinary  blessing 
of  whom  extraordinary  blessings. 
may  be  confidently  claimed  by  faith,  it  can. 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  world. . 
And  men  of  sense  in  New  England  no  longer  - 
doubt  that  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  i 
can  he  maintained  in  the  absence  of  legal i 
compulsion;  and  at  once  more  effectually 
and  more  usefully  without  its  illogical,  do- 
grading,  and  disastrous  aid. 

Upon  two  or  three  specific  points  we  may 
gland,  in  bringing  this  discussion  to  an  end  ; 
because  they  are  points  as  to  which,  in  the 
present  condition  of  England,  English  people 
may  desire  more  light 

1.  Disestablishment  in  New  England  has 
promoted  a  just  catholicity  between  Chris- 
tians of  various  shades  of  belief.  Standing 
all  as  one  before  the  law,  all  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
common  Christianity,  and  the  teaching  of 
that  Word  of  God  equally  acknowledged  by 
all ;  and  there  being  no  element  of  felt  injus- 
to  force  them  apart,  they  drift 
naturally  toward  that  position  ijidWied  by. 
the  wise  and  catholic  principle :  '-In  eaten— 
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tials,  unity  ;  in  non-essentials,  diversity  ;  in 
all  things,  charity. '  The  motto  of  William 
Penn  was  :  '  We  must  yield  the  liberty  we 
demand.'  Nowhere  on  the  round  earth,  we 
are  persuaded,  has  the  practical  union  pos- 
sible among  Christians  who  differ  as  to  minor 
principles  been  more  beautifully,  or  more 
beneficently  exhibited  than  during  the  last 
generation  in  New  England. 

2.  A  second  result  of  total  separation  of 
the  Churches  from  the  State  has  been  the 
-deepening  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  Churches  for  the  purity  of 
their  own  faith,  the  efficiency  of  their  dis- 
cipline, and  the  perpetuity  and  enlargement  of 
their  influence.  Left  to  themselves,  "they  have 
felt  that  not  to  grow  ijj  grace  and  strength 
would  be  the  most  damaging  of  all  possible 
confessions  of  radical  defect  in  the  underly- 
ing principles  which  each  believes  to  contain 
the  marrow  of  Scripture,  and  which  each 
tenderly  holds  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  its 
life.  Thus  each  has  been  stimulated  to  mis- 
sionary effort  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
<  each  has  been  caref  nl  in  seeking  \o  maintain 
.the  highest  standard  of  purity  in  its  pulpits, 
.and  the  most  efficient  discipline  among  its 

membership. 

3.  Disestablishment  has,  more  than  any- 
i  thing  else,  proved  a  blessing  in  those  very 

relations  where  it  was  apprehended  that  its 

■  ill  effect  would  most  be  felt.  It  was  said 
that  the  Congregational  Churches  especially 

'would  be  stripped  of  their  importance,  and 
dwindle,  if  they  did  not  die.  Bat  the  event 
lias  proved  that,  instead,  they  entered  upon  a 
new  era  of  unwonted  prosperity.  The  year 
after  the  last  strand  which  has  held  Church 
and  State  together  in  Massachusetts  had  been 
sundered  (1835),  she  reported  387  Congre- 
gational (orthodox)  Churches,  having  49,089 
communicants.*  Every  year  has  since  been 
gainful  to  them,  until,  by  the  latest  returns, 
she  has  518  of  these  Churches,  with  but  little 
short  of  90,000  membera.f     And  except  as 

■  emigration  to  the  West  has  modified  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  remoter  country 

;  towns,  essentially  the  same  thing  appears 
;  to  "be 'true  of  the  other  New  England  States. 
With 'this  growth  has  grown  also  an  en- 
1  laming  liberality.  The  Congregational  pastors 
'  of  New  England  probably  to-day  average  the 
i  reception  from  the  free  contributions  of  their 
ipeople  of  from  three  to  four  times  the  yearly 
salaries  which  were  paid  them  when  connect- 
ed with  the  State;  while  the  amount  of 
money  annually  given  for  church  erection 
and  maintenance,    for  Sabbath-schools,  for 

*  '  Minutes  of  Gen.  Assoc,  of  Mass.  for  1874,' 
p.  139. 

t  Ibid.  Conected  by  later  returns  In  the 
'  Congregation!  Quarterly*  and  elsewhere. 


the  poor,  for  theological  schools  and  colleges' 
for  church  extension,  and  for  home  and  for- 
eign missions,*  is  annually  counted  now  by 
thousands,  where  it  was  counted  by  hundreds 
before. f  Altogether,  it  would  be  impossible 
to-day  to  name  a  single  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  would  be  seriously  considered  for  one 
moment  by  the  Congregationalism  of  New 
England  as  an  inducement  to  return  to  it* 
relations  to  the  State. 

And  as  to  the  fear  which  used  to  be  so 
strongly  felt,  that  if  the  State  did  not  con- 
cern itself  to  punish  infractions  of  the  law  of 
Christ,  all  manner  of  moral  evil  and  blasphe- 
my would  abound,  the  result  has  proved  the 
fear  groundless,  and  the  public  morals  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  safer  if  left  to  them- 
selves without  civil  intermeddling. 

So  that,  iu  all  respects,  one  may  write  of 
these  disestablished  Congregational  Church- 
es, with  slight  modification,  what  Augustine 
wrote  to  Boniface  about  the  Donatiats  : — 
'  Quorum  si  v  ideas  in  Chriati  pace  htUtias 
frequenthw,  alacritates,  ct  ad  bymnos  andi- 
endos  et  canendos,  et  ad  verbum  Dei  perci 
piendum  celebres  hilaresquc  conventua,  inul- 
torumque  in  eis  cum  dolore  magno  records 
tioiicm  prreteriti  erroris,  et  cum  gaudio  con 
siderationem  coguitaa  veri talis,  et  cum  indig- 
natione  et  deteatatione  mendacium  magi  stra- 
tum, qnod  modo  cognoscaot  quarn  falsa  jat:- 
taverint  tunc  dice  res  uimiiu  fuisse  crude- 
litatis,  si  isti  in  hac  servitudine  relinqueren- 
lur.'J 

How  much  he  may  have  owed  to  those 
who  had  gone  before  him,  even  back  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  '  Utopia, '§  we  may 


*  In  the  matter  of  benevolent  contributions 
it  has  been  thus  far  found  Impossible  to  secure 
anything  like  that  complete  and  exact  return 
which  is  made  in  regard  to  all  the  other  current 
facta  of  American  Congregationalism.  Bat  the 
meagre  statistics  of  the  subject  are  sufficient  to 
show  that,  during  the  lost  five  years,  notwith- 
standing the  financial  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  debasement  of  the  currency  by  the  Re- 
bellion and  other  causes,  the  Churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  averaged  about  1)400,000  (or  £80,- 
000)  in  their  annual  benevolence  to  objects  out- 
side of  themselves. — Minutes  of  Gen.  Assoc  of 
Mass.  for  1874.  p.  129. 

f  In  1879,  the  five  leading  denominations  in 
the  United  States  raised  for  benevolent  pupoaea 
as  follows:  Baptist,  8,801,276  dots.  ;  Congre- 
gatjonalists,  4,000,000  dots.  ;  Episcopalians, 
0,304,608  dols.  ;  Methodists,  17,427,184  dole.  : 
Presbyterians,  11,070,825  dols.  Total,  42,193393 
dote.  Add  to  this  the  statistics  of  the  Lutherans, 
the  Reformed,  4c.  4c.  and  the  sum  expended 
for  religions  uses  by  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
can Free  Protestant  Churches  during  1873  would 
reach  fifty  millions. — Thompson's  '  Church  and 
State  in  U.  8.,'  110, 

1  St.  Augustine,  '  Opera.'    Ed.  Le  Clare   ii. 

g  In  the  second  book  of '  Utopia'  (Arber'a  re- 
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not  now  determine  ;  but  Roger  Williams — 
restless,    pragmatical,    catholic,   noble,    and 
disagreeable — ought  to  be  named  in  thank- 
ful  parting  recognition   here,   a*,   on    the 
whole,  the  best  apostle  of  his  time  of  the 
new  gospel  of  toleration.    Had  it  been  given 
to  him  to  be  prudent,  as  well  as  wise,  oar 
story    might  not  have  been  so  long.     As 
it     is,    we     may    gratefully    confess    that 
Christian  civilisation  owes  him  a  debt  as  yet 
unpaid  ;  and  may  say  to  him — in  his  well- 
earned  rest — what  Whhtier  said: — 
'  Take  heart  with  ns,  O  man  of  old, 
Bout-freedom's  brave  confessor, 
So  love  of  Qod  and  man  wax  strong, 
Let  sect  and  creed  be  leaser. 
1  The  jarring  discords  of  thy  day 

In  ours  one  hymn  are  swelling-  ; 
The  wandering  feet,  the  severed  paths, 
All  seek  our  Father's  dwelling. 
'And  slowly  learns  the  world  the  truth 

That  makes  ns  all  thy  debtor, — 
That  holy  life  is  more  than  rite. 

And  spirit  more  than  letter; 
'  That  they  who  differ  pole-wide  serve, 

Perchance,  the  common  Master, 
And  other  sheep  He  hath  than  they 

Who  graze  one  narrow  pasture  ! 
'  For  truth's  worst  foe  is  he  who  claims 

To  act  as  God's  avenger, 
And  deems  beyond  his  sentry-beat 
The  crystal  walls  in  danger !         i 
■  Who  sets  for  heresy  his  traps 

Of  verbal  quirk  and  quibble, 

And  weeda  the  garden  of  the  Lord 

With  Satan's. borrowed  dibble. 


'  Still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men 

The  words  that  thou  hast  spoken ; 
No  forge  of  hell  can  weld  again 

The  fetters  thon  hast  broken.'* 


(1.)  Report*  of  Poor-Law  Iiupedori.     1867. 

i.'J.)  Provincial  Workhouses.  Ordered  by  the 
HouBe  of  Commons  to  be  printed.    1867. 

(3.)  Oireular  Letter  to  Guardians.  By  As- 
brbw  Doyle,  Esq.,  Poor-Law  Inspector. 
Spottiswoode.     1873. 

(4.)  The  Poor-Law  Adminialmtion  in  the  Al- 
ton Union.  By  W.  Fowlkh,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man.    Birmingham.     1878. 


'  The  English  are  the  only  people  who  have 


print,  147)  is  a  noble  passage,  containing  the  true 
doctrine  of  toleration,  a  centnry  before  Soger 
Williams's  time. 
*  '  A  Spiritual  Manifestation. '  Poems,  886. 


ventured  to  incur  the  grave  responsibility  of 
proclaiming  that  every  one  possesses  a  legal 
right  to  be  supported  from  the  rates.1 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  as  embodied  in  the  Poor  Laws  of 
forty  years  ago,  can  doubt  that  it  bore  thu  evil 
fruit  of  so  much  improvidence  and  deteriora- 
tion of  English  character.  Some  persons 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  poverty  in  a  nation  so  prosperous  as 
oars.  They  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
Poor  Laws  the  premature  marriages,  the 
unthrifty  habits,  and  the  intemperance  of 
many  of  the  working  men.  But  they  forget 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  our  country  has  for 
many  years  been  placed  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  Never,  at  any  period,  were 
there  so  many  artisans  collected  together  in 
mills  and  crowded  dwellings  aa  in  England 
of  to-day.  The  steadiest  operatives  are  not 
always  able  to  make  such  provision  for  old 
age  aa  will  enable  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves independently.  There  are  so  many 
great  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  in  foreign 
trade.  The  American  civil  war,  for  example, 
produced  a  dearth  of  cotton,  which  threw 
thousands  of  steady  artisans  into  distress. 
There  is  more  sickness  in  this  class  of  people 
on  the  average,  than  among  lords  and  la- 
dies, induced  for  the  moat  part  by  sedentary 
labour  and  defective  ventilation.  The  debili- 
tating influence  of  many  employments  has  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  health  and  lon- 
gevity of  operatives.  At  Sheffield  we  hear 
of  the  '  grinders'  rot.'  The  average  duration 
of  the  life  of  artisans  in  steel  at  that  place, 
is  from  that  of  dry -grind  ere,  who  reach 
twenty-nine  years,  to  that  of  saw-grinders, 
who  attain  thirty-eight  Again,  if  we  take 
the  case  of  colliers  and  miners,  we  learn  that 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  lives  have  been 
lost  annually  for  some  years  past  from  vari- 
ous mining  casualties,  and  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  accidents  have  occurred  from  simi- 
lir  causes.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  casu- 
alties befalling  married  couples  in  humble 
walks  of  life  before  the  bread-winner  has 
had  time  to  make  a  permanent  provision,  or 
to  educate  his  children.  Neither  can  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  burdened  with  a  family  and 
receiving  lis.  or  12s.  per  week,  be  obnoxious 
to  blame  if  he  fails  to  save  under  such  diffi- 
cult conditions.  These  are  but  samples  of 
circumstances  and  cases  in  which  actual  want 
may  suddenly  come  npon  families  like  a 
flood.  It  is  not  practicable  to  trample  out 
poverty  in  prosperous  England.  The  very 
early  fact  of  our  prosperity  induces  early 
marrigee  and  premature  deaths,  two  main 
causes  of  pauperism.  In  England  few,  far 
too  few,  persons  possess  an  acre  of  land,  and 
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health  and  muscles.  It  seems  as 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  savins*, 
'  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,'  though 
we  might  well  have  expected  a  steady  and 
continuous  decrease  of  pauperism  after  the 
great  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1835.  And 
fur  a  few  years  there  was  a  'diminution  of 
paupers  and  poor  rates,  but  again  the  tide 
began  to  flow.  The  Dumber  of  paupers  rose 
from  851,630  in  1860  to  1,081,026  in  1871. 
It  may  be  that  this  increase  is  not  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  assessed. 
Indeed,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  rated  pro- 
perty' since  the  early  part  of  this  century  is 
simply  astonishing.  For  the  estimated  annual 
value  for  1803  was  thirty-four  millions  and 
for  1888  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
millions.*  The  increase  of  pauperism  is 
not  due  to  flatness  of  trade,  for  it  oc- 
curred simultaneously  with  unprecedented 
prosperity.  It  is  probably  attributable 
to  several  causes :  partly  to  laxity  and  negli 
gence  in  the  administration  of  out  relief 
partly  to  growing  habits  of  intemperance 
and  also  to  the  increase  of  casualties  and  ac 
cidcnts  among  oar  working  people.  Cer- 
tainly some  great  organisation  is  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  day.  Benevolent 
societies,  or  bureaux  He  bienveillatice,  such  at 
exist  in  some  of  the  continental  towns,  have 
much  to  recommend  them.  They  seem  to 
emanate  directly  from  the  spiritof  Christian- 
ity, and  to  be  an  essential  department  of  the 
Church's  work.  Voluntary  work  of  this 
kind  is,  of  course,  better  than  involuntary 
rates  ;  for  charity  is  a  holy  virtue,  and  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  affliction 
is  a  work  both  of  religion  and  civilisation. 
But  a  charitable  organisation  which  is  to 
meet  the  casualties  of  a  nation  of  thirty  mil- 
Hone  of  people,  requires  continuous  personal 
exertions,  which  it  is  hard  to  obtain  from  a 
busy  money-making  population.  -  Money  can 
be  had  in  abundance,  but  the  personal  admin- 
istration of  it  is  rare.  If  the  management 
of  a  great  bureau  of  charity  fell  into  the 
hands  of  paid  officials,  then  the  work  wonld 
he  done  by  proxy  in  a  cold  and  perfunctory 
manner,  and  the  very  life  and  spirit  of 
charity  would  evaporate.  Nor  could  a  thor- 
ough organisation  be  expected  to  cover  the 
whole  country.  Charity  working  by  deputy 
is  a  very  inefficient  virtue.  The  city  of 
Hamburgh,  seventy  years  ago,  had  rich  foun. 
dations,  but  no  proper  organisation.      The 

■  result  was  a  demoralised  population,  wasted 
funds,  and  mnch  destitution.    And,  further, 

let  those  who  would  substitute  charity  for  a 

•  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  1871. 


Poor  Law,  contemplate  the  self-imposed  tax- 
ation of  the  benovelent,  and  the  exemption 
of  the  rest  from  the  discharge  of  a  moral 
duty.  Besides  these  objections  to  a  reliance 
cd  charity,  our  English  experience  of  the 
management  of  charitable  institutions  leads  na 
to  distrust  them. 

'  There  is  nothing  which  charity,  as  in  some 
places  at  present  organised,  so  much  resembles 
as  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Merit  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Let  no  one  delude 
himself  that  he  has  got  into  an  asylum,  say 
for  the  blind,  because  he  happened  to  be  blind 
and  helpless.  In  fact  the  complaint  has  be- 
come almost  universal,  that  under  the  present 
system,  too  many  charitable  institutions  may 
be  said  to  exist  for  the  aggravation  rather 
than  the  relief  of  distress.  It  is  influence  and 
wealth  rather  than  deserts  which  secure  ad- 
mission." 

It  would  be  simply  chimerical  to  expect  to 
find  a  good  working  administration  of  suffi- 
cient charitable  funds  in  every  district  of  the 
country,  and  yet  everywhere  the  want  of  both  ' 
would  be  more  or  less  felt  The  managers 
of  public  charities  and  the  administrators  of 
the  poor  rates  may  beneficially  correspond 
and  co-operate,  and  greatly  assist  each  other ; 
but  we  hold  that  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces there  is  no  hope  of  substituting  charitable 
ministration  for  legal  relief. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  instead 
of  looking  foward  to  the  receipt  of  relief  in 
case  of  emergencies,  the  labouring  classes 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  benefit  and  burial 
clubs  and  ths  post-office  savings  banks.  As 
to  the  former,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
largest  unions  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  man 
of  great  practical  knowledge,  says : — 

'  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  ordinary  bene- 
fit clubs,  holding  their  meetings  at  public- 
houses,  and  from  time  to  time  dividing  bo- 
nuses, have  not  been  the  means  of  demoralis- 
ing more  men  thiin  they  have  permanently 
benefited.  The  advantage  of  burial  clubs  may 
also  be  much  questioned.'  t 

As  to  the  post-office  banks,  the  interest 
offered  is  too  small  to  attract  the  investment 
of  sums  which  might  often  be  well  spared. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  these  meth- 
ods of  insuring  soma  provision  against  cer- 
tain contingencies  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  these  local  clubs  are  not  founded 
upon  Bound  calculations,  and  fail  in  giving 
support  when  the  pinch  of  life  arrives.  Wid- 
ows, with  young  children  aud  no  income  ; 
orphans,  sufferers  from  accidents,  incurables, 
idiots,  cases  of  friendless  old  age ;  these  are 
classes  of  cases  so  numerous  and  so  helpless 
that  they  can  only  be  dealt  with  by -a  uni- 


•  'Echo."  October,  18T8. 

f  'The  Poor  Law  in  the  Aston  Union.'     By 
William  Fowler,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
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venal  sod  personal  charity,  or  by  continuing 
ik  system  of  public  relief.  For  these  vicissi- 
tudes and  strange  inequalities  of  life  there  are 
no  other  remedies.  The  moral  government  of 
this  world  permits  these  inexplicable  pheno- 
mena, and  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  and 
administrators  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum 
bv  all  available  means :  by  the  discourage' 
nient  of  idleness  and  apathy,  and  by  giving 
facilities  for  making  provision  against  the 
contingencies  of  life ;  and,  further,  to  deal 
with  the  residue  with  a  firm  bat  humane 
hand.  This  may  be  done  best  by  a  perfect 
organisation  of  charities,  or  by  a  l'oor  Law 
sod  charity  in  alliance  and  co-operation. 
For  the  moment  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Poor  Law  alone,  and  before  we  come  to  the 
details  of  administration,  it  may  be  welt 
to  recall  to  the  mind  the  principle  on  which 
all  poor-law  legislation  rests.  Paley  affirms 
tbat  the  claim  of  the  poor  is  founded  on  the 
law  of  nature,  because,  all  things  having 
been  originally  common,  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  property  was  and  is  permitted  on 
the  expectation  that  every  one  should  have 
enough  for  subsistence  or  the  means  of  pro- 
caring  it.  We  may  doubt  whether  this 
opinion  is  sound,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Poor  Law  rests  upon  moral  and 
political  considerations  of  great  weight. 
Statesmen  cannot  contemplate  musses  of 
population  in  a  condition  of  semi-starvation 
,  without  anxiety  and  fear.  It  is  politically 
necessary  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things. 
And  npon  the  owners  of  property  in  a  given 
locality  there  rests  a  moral  obligation  to  help 
those  who  own  nothing.  But  the  right  of 
the  poor,  prior  to  legislation,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect one,  though  in  foro  ctmtcicntitB  sufficient- 
ly cogent.  It  is  imperfect,  because  the  rel- 
ative duty  of  contribution  could  not  be  en- 
forced. For  many  centuries  it  so  remained, 
while  the  blind  eleemosynary  spirit  of  the 
Latin  Church  *  relieved  and  created  poverty. 
The  monastic  foundations,  standing  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  could  not  dispense  their  doles 
•hi  proper  information  as  to  Che  merits  of 
the  cases.  At  last,  after  many  vain  attempts 
to  repress  pauperism  and  beggary  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  deemed  it  expedient  that  an  imperfect 
should  be  converted  into  a  perfect  right,  and 
their  legislation  did  the  work  effectually. 
The  State  stepped  in  to  enforce  obedienceto  an 
admitted  moral  obligation,  which  otherwise 
would  be  recognised  by  the  conscientious  and 
disregarded  by  the  selfish.  Thi*  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  Poor  Lav  which  will  certainly 
be  con  tinned  for  many  years  to  come.  Great 
law, '  With  all  thy  faults  1  love  thee  still.' 

,  *  Hallam's  '  Const.  Hist.'  chap,  11. 
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It  has  thorns  among  its  fruit,  but  can  we 
reasonably  doubt  that  the  balance  of 
good  has  greatly  outweighed  the  evil  ? 
There  is  grandeur  in  a  law,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  tbat  there  shall 
be  bread,  bed,  and  shelter  for  every  soul  in 
England  who  is  in  need  of  these  things. 
There  is  also  danger  in  the  law,  but  it  is  a 
law  of  humanity  and  bf  Christianity. 

The  leaiing  features  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
Elizabeth  are  the  same  which  modern  legis- 
lation has  assumed.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Elizabethan  statesmen,  be  it  remembered 
that  their  work  was  the  gnide  to  poor-law 
reformers  in  1834.  It  was  founded  on  the 
true  principle  of  public  relief,  that  is,  work 
for  the  destitute  strong,  and  aid  to  the  weak, 
sick,  and  infirm.  The  Elizabethan  legislators 
were  well  aware  of  the  abuses  of  charity; 
They  sought  to  guard  against  their  recur, 
rence  by  constituting  a  local  authority  which 
should  obtain  fair  proportionate  contribu- 
tions from  all  competent  parishioners.  The 
sums  levied  by  the  overseers  were  at  first 
moderate,  but  under  subsequent  lax  adminis- 
tration became  oppressively  heavy,  and  final- 
ly rose  in  some  parishes  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  give  cause  for  great  discontent. 

Parliament  was  convinced  that  some  decid. 
ed  reformation  must  take  place,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  which  has  been  known  as  '  The 
Poor  Law.'  Its  chief  purpose  was  the  dis- 
couragement of  ont-door  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons.  , 

Unions  were  constituted  under  boards  of 
guardians,  who  were  empowered  to  erect 
union  workhouses,  and  authorised  to  refuse 
grants  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  except  on 
the  condition  of  residence  within  the  work- 
house. As  that  residence  '  was  usually  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  imprisonment,  a  most 
important  check  was  thus  given  to  voluntary 
pauperism.'*'  The  general  order  of  the  com- 
missioners, which  permitted  some  exceptions, 
ran  as  follows  : — 

1  Every  able-bodied  person  shall  be  relieved 
wholly  in  the  workhouse  except  in*  cases  of 
sudden  necessity,  sickness,  aid  towards  buri- 
al, and  widows  with  legitimate  child  or  chil- 
dren, being  unable  to  maintain  themselves.' 

The.  effect  of  the  measure  was  a  rapid  re- 
duction of  the  poor  rate.  It  bad  reached 
the  great  amount  of  £8,200,000  in  183*2, 
and  it  felt  to  £6,200,000  in  1897.  Since 
that  period  the  rate  has  again  gradually 
increased,  until  in  1870  it  reached  the  sum 
of  £7,«73,00C.  The  pauper  population  had 
also  increased  from  844,000  in  1860  to 
1,032,000  in  1870.  But  since  1870  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  pau- 

•  Fawcett'e '  Political  Economy,'  518. 
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pers,  and  it  is  said  that  the  recipients  of 
out-door  relief  have'  decreased  by  twenty 
per  cent.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  reduce  pauperism  and  the  poor  rate 
still  farther.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  onr  readers  to  the  best  means  by  which 
the  desired  end  may  be  attained.  There  is, 
doubtless,  much  room  for  improvement.  The 
condition  of  things  prior  to  the  great  reform 
of  1834  was  disclosed  in  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  commissi  oners,  and  that  evidence 
throws  much  light  upon  the  questions  of  the 
present  day.  One  witness,  a  man  of  great 
experience,  stated  the  results  of  it  in  these 
words : — 

'  The  greater  number  of  out-door  paupers  are 
worthless  people  ;  but  still  the  number  of  de- 
cent people  who  ought  to  have  made  provision 
for  themselves,  and  who  come,  is  very  great 
I  have  stationed  persons  at  well-known  gin- 
sliops,  and  from  their  evidence  I  tiavo  conclud- 
ed that  £30  out  of  evey  £100  of  money  given 
as  out-door  relief  is  spent  in  this  way.' 
It  may  be  said  that  this  evidence  is  old,  and 
not  Applicable  to  present  circumstances.  We 
now  oner  the  evidence  of  a  parochial  officer 
who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  poor,     lie  says  : — 

*  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  think  union 
funds  are  common  property,  and  that  the; 
have  a  right  to  it  under  ill  circumstances  ; 
■and  my  experience  tells  me  that  once  a  pau- 
per, always  a  pauper.' 

But  the  goncrete  is  more  impressive  than 
the  general.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  a 
Staffordshire  squire,  had  known  a  man  in  his 
village  for  years  as  a  do-notbing  ont-door 
pauper.  One  day  last  year  he  saw  him  on 
the  top  of  a  house,  thatching  the  roof.  He 
inquired  about  this  strange  circumstance. 
'Why,  I  thought,'  said  he,  'Tom  Perkins 
bad  an  allowance  because  he  couldn't  work.' 
'  Well,  sir,'  was  the  answer,  '  he  did  not  use 
to  work,  but  they  have  stopped  the  pay,  and 
now  ke't  gone  to  work  again  ' '  Cases  of  this 
kind  arc,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  it  is  to 
he  feared  -they  are  not  rare.  Unman  nature 
is  not  changed,  and  the  elevating  power  of 
education  is  very  little  extended.  How  can 
we  expect  the  moral  standard,  the  veracity, 
the  candour  of  the  poorest  classes,  to  have 
been  much  altered  since  the  time  of  the  last 
royal  commission.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  beKeve  that  ratepayer*  are  burdened  with 
many  claims  to  relief  which  are.  sometimes 
unfounded  aid  often  exaggerated.  Want  of 
space  prevents  the  accumulation  of  proofs  of 
the  grievances  of  ratepayers— often  them- 
selves in  indigence — who  have  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  worthless  incumbrancers  of 
the  rate.  If,  however,  their  grievances  are 
well   founded  ;  if  the  vast  number  of  poor 


who  are  relieved  in  their  own  houses  or 
lodgings  is  considered  ;  the  facilities  for  de- 
ception, and  the  imperfect  means  now  in  qk 
for  detecting  imposition ;  it  is  manifest  Uurt 
the  time  is  come  for  some  amendment 
of  the  system.  The  object  of  the  new 
reform  is  identical  with  that  of  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  to  reduce  the  recipients  of  relief  from 
the  rates  to  those  who  are  able  to  work  but 
cannot  obtain  employment,  and  those  who 
are  truly  and  honestly  unable  to  work,  or  «u 
partially  disabled  as  to  be  incompetent  with- 
out kid  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them. 
With  the  first  of  these  two  classes  we  are  not 
now  concerned.  As  to  them  the  Poor  Law 
is  inexorable.  The  able-bodied  must,  as  a 
rale,  submit  to  come  into  the  workhouse  and 
give  that  guarantee  of  genuine  want. 

This  provision  is  necessary  to  prevent  ut- 
ter demoralisation  from  spreading  like  a 
plague.  No  sharper  teat  need  he  applied 
than  tho  discipline  of  the  workhouse,  the 
labour  imposed,  the  deprivation  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  and  the  infrequency  of  the  privileges 
of  egress.  No  fresh  reform  can  be  brought 
forward  with  reference  to  this  class.  But 
can  any  alteration  be  made  in  dealing  with 
that  other  great  and  formidable  class  who 
have  received  relief  oat  of  doors  t  The  lead- 
ing official  reformer  ia  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,* 
one  of  the  poor-law  inspectors,  a  gentleman 
of  great  experience  and  much  ability.  He 
has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  proposals  the 
view  of  die  late  Mr.  Mill,  expressed  in  these 
words :  — 


and  can  give  no  less  to  the  last.' 

'  That,'  said  Mr.  Doyle,  at  a  recent  confer- 
ence, '  ia  the  principle  on  which  the  Poor 
Law  ought  to  be  administered.  Give  to  every 
poor  person  the  minimum  of  relief  which  wilt 
suffice  for  support.  He  knew  this  wasan  un- 
popular doctrine,  but  every  board  ought  to 
keep  it  in  miifd.     The  principle  was  a  soond 


The  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Doyle  is  in  his 
opinion  best  developed  in  practice  in  the  un- 
ion of  Atcham,  in  Shropshire,  whose  admin- 
istrators have  met  with  his  cordial  approba- 
tion. The  '  Atcham  system '  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton : — 

'  We  have  few  children  on  out  relief.  Thia 
shows  the  small  number  of  young  persons 
with  young  families  who  apply.  When  wid- 
ows with  families  apply,  we  offer  to  take 
some  of  their  children  into  the  house.  We 
give   no  permanent  relief  out  of  the  work- 
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bouse  to  any  who  rent  more  than  half  an  acre 
of  land,  or  to  orphan  children,  or  to  deserted 
vires  or  children." 

In  other  words,  the  Atcham  system  is  found- 
ed on  the  application  of  the  workhouse  teat 
to  as  many  cases  as  possible.  The  actual 
result  is  indicated  in  a  table  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Doyle,  and  to  which  he 
invites  special  attention  as  a  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  policy.  In  that  union  there 
were  in  one  recent  year  240  applicants  for  re. 
lief,  whose  families  brought  up  the  number 
to  674.  Now  the  actual  total  nnmber  of 
persons  admitted  into  tho  workhouse  was  27 
only  I  To  all  those  applicants  the  work. 
house  had  been  offered.  Undoubtedly  the 
table  is  a  startling  one,  and  Mr.  Doyle 
points  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
workhouse  test  in  detecting  fraud.  Only 
eighteen  applicants  out  of  240  entered  the 
house  and  received  relief !  We  intend  to' 
recnr  to  these  facte  hereafter. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  tendency  of  a 
circular  letter,  recently  addressed  by  this 
distinguished'  officer  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Hoard,  enforced  by  his  spoken  ad- 
dresses to  conferences  and  guardians,  and 
backed  by  tables  and  figures,  was  to  impress 
upon  them  the  expediency  of  withdrawing 
outdoor  relief,  and  applying  the  workhouse 
test  more  generally.  There  are  also  many 
guardians  who  hold  opinions  adverse  to  out- 
door relief.  Their  theory  is  that  the  receipt 
of  relief  even  in  old  age  and  infirmity  is  a 
reproach  to  the  recipients,  and  that  a  sharp- 
er and  stricter  administration  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  poor,  force  them 
to  be  more  provident,  and  reduce  tbe  rate 
to  very  sen  all  proportions. 

In  examining  these  views  and  opinions,  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Poor 
Law  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth  involved  two  principles :  -first,  that 
every  destitute  and  needy  person  shall  be  re- 
lieved, or  (what  is  equivalent)  provided  with 
work  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  shall  be  done 
parochially.  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
administering  poor-law  relief.  Either  the 
person  rnuat  be  supplied  with  money  or 
goods  at  his  lodging,  or  he  must  be  lodged 
and  fed  by  the  local  authority.  The  ques. 
tion  is  whether  the  grant  of  relief  shall  gen 
erally  be  accompanied  by  the  condition  that 
the  applicant  shall  dwell  in  a  union  work- 
houset  In  other  words,  is  it  expedient  that 
out-door  relief  shall  be  discontinued  as  a 
general  practice,  and  the  workhouse  test  be 
more  stringently  applied  I  These  are  the 
only  alternatives.  Tbe  two  systems  are  at 
present  mixed  in  practice.  Ought  they  to 
continue  to  be  intermixed,  or  shall  one  ab- 
sorb the  other? 
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Considering  that  the  workhouse  of  the 
union  is  thus  regarded  as  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  proposed  reform,  it  is  material 
to  ascertain  the  original  object  and  purpose 
of  these  establish  men  U.  When  the  new 
l'oor  Law  of  1834  was  carried,  parishes  were 
formed  into  unions,  and  union  workhouses 
were  to  be  provided  at  the  common  ex- 
pense. The  object  was  manifest.  They 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
able-bodied  paupers,  and  discovering  whe- 
ther they  were  '  malingerers  '  and  indolent 
shammers,  or  whether  they  were  true  but  un- 
fortunate men.  The  union  woikhouse  was 
to  scare  away  tbe  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  parochial  management  It  was  further 
intended  that  the  union  house  should  be  a 
common  centre  of  administration  for  the 
newly  constituted  boards.  It  was  never  con- 
templated for  a  moment  by  the  commission- 
era,  or  the  reforming  party,  that  outdoor  re- 
lief should  cease.  The  able-bodied  could  be 
most  conveniently  set  to  work  within  the  walls 
of  the  house,  and  as,  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  improvident  idlers,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  employed, 
fed,  and  lodged  at  the  lowest  rate  consistent 
with  health.  The  commissioners  decreed  that 
'every  able-bodied  person  shall  be  relieved 
wholly  in  the  workhouse,'  subject  to  a  few 
specified  exceptions.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  they  never  thought  of  prohibiting,  nor 
even  of  discountenancing,  out-door  relief*  to 
the  other  classes  of  poor.  They  desired  to 
make  the  receipt  of  relief  as  little  agreeable 
as  possible  to  able-bodied  people.  Their  sys- 
tem was  thus  described  : — 

'  The  manner  of  administering  relief  was  so 
regulated  by  subjecting  the  applicants  to  the 
discipline  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  other  re- 
strsints,  that  the  condition  of  a  pauper  living 
on  the  rates  was  d»pre*t«d  in  point  of  comfort 
below  that  of  the  laborer.'* 
For  this  there  was  amplo  justification.  Peo- 
ple without  money  who  can  work  and  will 
not  work  are  useless  drones,  and  must  be 
stimulated  to  make  themselves  of  some  use. 
The  system  was  justified  also  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the 
facts  with  respect  to  able-bodied  applicants. 
Want  of  employment  would  generally  be  the 
resnlt  of  bad  temper,  or  indolence,  or  indif- 
ferent character,  and  the  workhouse  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  rough  substitute  for  that  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  chance  of  get- 
ting work  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  guardians,  therefore,  rightly  believing 
that  shammers  will  rarely  submit  to  the  dia- 
cipline  of  the  union,  justly  apply  this  crucial 
test  with  a  view  to  keep  deceivers  off  the 
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list.  There  m  rib  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  touchstone.  It  is  true  that  even  from 
this  point  of  view  the  workhouse  has  its 
drawbacks.  There  are  persons  who  enter 
it  bond  fide,  and  becoming  gradually  inured 
to  and  contented  with  its  rules  and  customs, 
linger  on'  year  after  year  in  Berni-idleness, 
when,  had  they  been  temporarily  relieved  ont 
of  doors,  they  would  easily  have  found 
some  kind  of  employment.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  place  is  fairly  cleared  from  false 
pretences  to 'poverty.  Bat  we  now  have  to 
inquire  whether,  if  the  workhouse  test  were 
more  generally  applied  to  all  sorte  of  ei 
we  should,  in  repelling  shams,  ran  the  risk 
of  repulsing  honest,  genuine,  innocent  pov- 
erty. Again  and  again  let  our  readers  re- 
call to  their  minds  the  grand  principle  of  the 
existing  Poor  Law,  namely,  that  every  one  in 
case  of  need  has  a  claim  to  relief.  This 
principle  was  fully  recognised  by  the"  royal 
commissioners ;  it  is  a  legal  principle ;  it 
exists  in  full  force  at  tbo  present  day,  and  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
reformers  of  forty  years  ago  only  sought  to 
test  poverty,  they  never  suggested  that  it 
should  be  repelled.  But  the  reformers  of  the 
Atcham  Union,  commended  by  Mr.  Doyle,  of- 
fered relief  to  874  individuals  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  should  enter  and  dwell 
within  the  union  workhouse.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  ST  only  of  the  674  accept- 
cd*relicf  on  the  conditions  imposed.  This 
extraordinary  result  is  referred  to  with  much 
satisfaction.  Bnt  is  it  reasonable,  or  even 
possible,  to  presume  that  the  claims  of  647 
persons  in  a  single  union  could  have  been 
fraudulently  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the 
guardians?  They  were  represented  by  222 
applicants.  Either  we  must  suppose  that  all 
those  222  persons  were  attempting  to  de- 
fraud the  ratepayers  by  affecting  want 
which  they  did  not  suffer,  or  we  must  con- 
clude that-  a  certain  proportion,  at  least,  of 
the  number  preferred  -the  most  pinching  po- 
verty, a  life  just  raised  abovo  starvation,  to  a 
compliance  with  the  condition  annexed  to  re- 
lief. It  is  highly  improbable  that  half  the 
number  were  shamming.  In  that  case  can 
we  contemplate  the  Atcham  system  with 
pleasure  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  relief  was  ad- 
ministered in  this  particular  union  in  true 
harmony  with  the  existing  Poor  Law  I  If 
conditions  and  incidents  are  annexed  to  re- 
lief, which  cause  persons  in  unfeigned  dis- 
tress to  make  any  shift  and  endure  any  pri- 
vation rather  than  comply  with  them,  can 
that  course  be  reconciled  with  justice  and 
morality  i  Are  not  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers and  the  credit  of  reducing  the  rates 
made  of  prior  importance  to  the  duty  which 
guardians  owe  to  .the  poor) 


But  it  may  be  fairly  demanded,  Is  there 
any  substantial  objection  to  the  workhouse  ? 
Is  there  any  hardship  imposed  on  the  poor 
applicants  in  requiring  them  to  come  in  and 
dwell  in  it  I  Is  not  their  repugnance  to  it  a 
mere  sentimental  dislike  ?  We  have  already 
shown'  that  the  deaign  of  the  union  work- 
house is  to  be  a  sharp  test  of  bona  fides.  It 
is  necessarily  arranged  for  'this  special  par- 
pose.  But  as  a  place  of  residence  for  per- 
sons of  moral  and  respectable  habits,  many 
English  workhouses  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Smith,  a  witness  of  great  weight,  stated 
to  one  of  the  inspectors,  that  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  union  houses  ought 
to  be  improved,  and  he  complained  bitterly 
of  the  mixture  of  the  vicious  with  the  moral 
inmates,  and  confessed  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating thent  in  most  rural  workhouses. 
There  are  inmates  whose  indigence  is  the 
fruit  of  vice  and  gross  negligence,  pestilen- 
tial in  their  talk  and  dirty  in  their  habits. 
There  are  others  whose  destitution  is  the  re- 
sult of  misfotrunc,  people  of  pure  and 
blameless  lives,  to  whom  foul  language,  im- 
morality, and  nncbaatity  would  be  as  repul- 
sive as  to  the  wives  of  any  of  our  readers. 
These  two  classes  cannot  be  associated  to- 
gether without  inflicting  grievous  injury  upon 
the  latter.  Move  we  a  moral  right  to  annex 
such  an  incident  to  relief?  Such  persons 
shrink  from  the  union  with  terror.  Take 
the  case  of  a  young  woman,  the  widow  of  an 
industrious  young  gardener  of  unblemished 
character ;  a  woman  as  good  and  virtuous  as 
any  that  can  be  found,  and  left  with  fire  or 
six  young  children.  She  is  now  helped  to 
live  and  educate  her  children  by  a  little  relief 
received  in  her  o»-u-  small  cottage.  Would 
it  be  just  or  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Poor  Law  to  offer  the  workhouse  to  such  a 
woman  ftH  this*  By  working  early  and  late,  by 
the  help  -of  one  or  two  good  friends,  and 
with  the  four  shillings  a  week  which  she  re- 
ceives from  the  guardians,  die  manages  to 
live  and  send  her  children  to  school.  If  she 
had  been  obliged  to  reside  in  the  workhooae, 
distant  from  her  home  and  her  associations, 
she  would  hare  to  associate  with  women 
whoso  habits  and  language  would  be  disa- 
greeable and  sometimes  shocking.  She 
would  find  herself  miles  away  from  every  old 
friend  of  her  husband's.  In  former  times 
the  parish  had  its  '  poor-house,'  and,  bad  as 
it  was,  it  had  this  merit,  that  its  inmates 
were  not  separated  from  their  local  associa- 
tions.    Think  of  the  M Union,  with  its 

thirty  parishes,  and  the  consequent  depriva- 
tion of  the  last  and  only  pleasure  in  life,  that 
of  local  sights  and  talk  and  circumstances. 
When  the  old  home  is  four,  five  or  eight 
miles  from  the  union  house,  it  becomes 
rvaab,  Google 
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practically  a  prison.  It  is  hard  to  impose 
both  a  separation  from  home  associations 
and  the  company  of  the  lowest  men  and  wo 
men  upon  the  decent  poor. 

'Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  neighbow 

Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  t 
Who  to  the  long  known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  known,  or  feelings  of  the 

heart? 
1  own  it  grieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 
From  their  old  homes, '  tis  pain,  'tis  punish 

It  is  true  that  the  workhouses  may  be  so 
improved  as  to  be  capable  of  insuring  moral 
classification.  They  may  then  be  offered  to 
good  and  moral  people  under  more  favoura- 
ble conditions  than  at  present.  But  we  ear- 
nestly contend  that  before  '  the  house  '  is  of- 
fered aa  a  general  test  of  destitution,  there 
ought  to  be  such  improvements  as  will  ena- 
ble the  guardians  to  shelter  the  decent  from 
the  contamination  of  the  indecent,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  the  ordinary  appliance 
s  good  labourer's  cottage.  The  opponents 
□f  out-door  relief  are  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  They  should  commence  with 
the  reform  of  our  workhouses.  Let  us  have 
in  every  union  a  workhouse  certified  by  two 
inspectors,  at  least,  that  they  are  adequate 
in  all  respects  to  the  exigencies  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  capable  of  moral  as  well  as  other 
ordinary  classification.  When  this  is  done 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  press  for  the  ces- 
sation of  out  relief  and  the  reception  of  all 
paupers  into  the  houses  We  have  already 
said  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  blue 
books  that  such  a  reform  has  not  yet  been 
effected.  Within  a  few  days  from  the  time 
when  these  lines  were  written  the  writer  vis- 
ited a  small  neighbouring  workhouse,  and 
found  in  it  nine  young  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children ;  two  abom)  to  be  confined 
with  the  same;  no  infectious  wards;  no  real 
separation  for  special  cases  of  the  worst  de- 
scription ;  no  separate  infirmary.  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  reports 
of  poor-law  inspectors  of  1887  will  find.jxu- 
tim,  proofs  of  the  need  of  workhouse  refor- 
mation. We  turn  accidentally  to  the  report 
of  a  northern  union,  in  which  we  are  told 
that 

'  The  male  patients  are  left  mainly  to  the 
care  of  pauper  nurses.  Some  of  the  men 
cannot  read  at  all,  yet  tbey  are  entrusted  to 
give  medicines  to  the  sick.  The  nursing  of 
the  male  patients  is  indadequate  in  every 
way ;  children  and  adults  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  ward  together.  There  is  a  day  room 
for  men  used  as  a  convalescent  ward.  With 
tbe  men  and  in  this  room  is  an  idiot,  whose 
habits  by  da;  and  by  night  are  highly  offensive. 
The  beds  in  the  infirmary  are  some  of  them 
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re  certainly  neither  dry  nor 
clean.  The  means  for  washing  are  defective 
— there  U  hut  one  towel  a  week  for  use  in 
each  ward.  There  are  no  cupboards,  and  un- 
cleanliness  and  confusion  all  around  make 
these  sick  wards  thoroughly  comfortless  in 
everyway.  The  workhouse  is  intended  for 
tbe  reception  of  all  classes  of  inmates.  Bach 
class  may  be  divided,  but  the  separation  is  not 
effectual.  The  school-girls  could  by  climbing 
a  wall  obtain  access  to  the  infirmary.  There 
are  no  detached  and  separate  fever  wards.' 

And  Mr.  Graves,  a  late  inspector  of  great 
ability,  said : — 

'  The  guardians  would  never  have  consented 
to  erect  less  imperfect  buildings,  and  the 
question  in  many  cases  has  been,  of  things 
useful  and  convenient,  How  many  may  Be 
sacrificed  with  the  least  detriment  t  There  is 
still  a  prevailing  disposition  to  reject  some 
changes,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  expensive,  or  would  not  be  useful, 
as  because  they  are  associated  tei(A  ideas  of  re- 
finement which  are  deemed  incongruous  in  ehar~ 
after  with  the  position  of  a  pauper. '* 

In  the  thick  folio  from  which  these  words 
are  extracted  there  is  an  immense  mass  of 
facte  and  animadversions  of  a  similar  nature. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  well-conducted 
houses,  and  these  arc  probably  the  major- 
ity, But,  after  all,  admission  into  a  union 
workhouse  can  only  be  a  coarse  and  unsatis- 
factory system  of  administering  relief  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  needy  applicants.  If 
they  are  truly  in  distress  and  want,  and  wish 
to  be  relieved  out  of  the  house,  it  ie  a  need- 
less aggravation  of  misery  to  compel  them 
to  come  in.  Considered  as  a  test  of  destitu- 
tion, it  is  a  rough  substitute  for  accurate  in- 
formation, and  that  information  can  be  ob- 
tained in  almost  every  case,  if  the  guardians 
are  determined  to  h»ve  it.  The  true  and  pro- 
per use  of  a  union-house  is  to  test  by  its  dis- 
cipline tbe  good  faith  of  able-bodied  appli- 
cants ;  to  be  a  hospital  for  sick  poor  who 
havo  no  friends  to  tend  them  ;  a  refuge  for 
harmless  imbeciles,  and  for  destitute  persons 
of  all  kinds  who  have  no  other  place  to  go  to. 
Whenever  these  classes  are  collected  under 
its  roof  it  is  a  difficult  place  to  manage  with- 
out adding  to  its  population.  The  concen- 
tration of  large  masses  of  poor  docs  incal- 
culable mischief,  while  dispersion  mitigates 
the  evil  and  increases  the  chances  of  cure. 
Pnt  a  thousand  sick  people  into  a  hospital, 
and  we  find  tbe  verv  nir  impregnated  with 
disease.  Place  a  thousand  paupers  in  one 
bouse,  and  moral  mischief  will  run  riot  in 
spite  of  all  restraint.  Let  that  same  thou- 
sand be  dispersed  over  the  district,  and  the 
fresh  air  of  virtue  and^  decency  will  over- 
power and  sweeten  the  taint.     It  is  on  th)B 


*  Report,  1887,  pp.  327,  290. 
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principle  of  diipertion,  as  opposed  to  con- 
centration, that  the '  boarding-out '  system  for 
pauper  children  is  so  valuable ;  that  hospi- 
tals and  lunatic  asyluns  are  now  broken  up 
into  blocks ;  and  that  criminals  with  good- 
conduct  passes  are  allowed  to  be  dispersed 
and  to  mix  with  the  honest  population,  even 
before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences. 
Workhouses  are  necessary,  and  of  great  use 
within  proper  limits,  bnt  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  those  limits  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

It  may  be  said,  Are  we  then  to  be  con- 
tent to  let  the  acknowledged  evils  incident  to 
out  relief  bo  perpetuated?  We  answer  that, 
so  long  as  the  present  Poor  Law  is  contin- 
ued, the  system  of  out  relief  is  just,  humane, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  old  and  the  amend- 
ed law.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  the 
facility  it  affords  for  frauds.  No  doubt  it 
is  impossible  to  eliminate  shams  altogether 
flora  out-door  relief,  but  it  may  be  reduced 
to  such  small,  dimensions  as  to  do  no  appre- 
ciable harm  to  the  ratepayers.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  few  practical  rules  and  tests  would 
quickly  exterminate  the  ordinary  trickery  of 
applicants.  The  present  system  is  this:  The 
poor  person  goes  to  a  relieving  officer,  states 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  obtains  a 
ticket  to  go  beforo  the  guardians  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  there  makes  a  formal 
application.  A  few  questions  are  put  to 
him  by  the  chairman,  and  the  officer  is 
also  heard.  Upon  the  simple  statement 
of  the  two  relief  is  generally  granted, 
and  it  rests  with  that  officer  whether  he 
will  use  special  diligence  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  home  and 
history  of  the  pauper.  But  what  says  Mr. 
Doyle  } 

'  Looking  to  tbe  acreage,  population,  pau- 
perism,' Ac,  in  the  districts  he  alludes  to,  'it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  officers  is,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  so  onerous  that^no  man,  however 
active  and  intelligent,  can  satisfactorily  dis- 
charge them.' 

It  appears  that  there  are  districts  in  which 
the  number  of  paupers  under  the  charge  of 
one  relieving  officer  exceeds  a  thousand. 

'  It  is  simply  impossible  that  he  can  visit  at 
short  intervals  the  several  cases,  or  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  them.  Rarely  are  they  able  to 
inform  the  board  of  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  family  and  relations — the  information 
afforded  is  of  little  value— thns  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  are  in  receipt  of  relief  who 


Consequently,  the  relief  districts  ought  to 
be  reduced  in  size,  and  a  superior  officer 
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ought  to  be  appointed  for  every  union  or 
parts  of  unions,  of  superior  rank  and  educa- 
tion to  the  average  relieving  officer,  and  re- 
munerated with  such  a  salary  as  would  se- 
cure the  services  of  thoroughly  good  men. 
Besides  this  measure,  the  boards  of  guardi- 
ans ought  to  be  divided  into  active  visiting 
committees,  each  committee  undertaking  to 
visit  and  become  personally  acquainted  -with 
a  certain  number  of  cases  in  the  course  of  s 
half-year.  At  present  the  boards  see  and  hear 
for  the  most  part  through  the  eyes  andeanof 
their  relieving  officers,  some  of  whom  are  nei- 
ther stcsdy  or  clever  enough  to  be  exclusively 
relied  upon,  even  if  they  had  time  to  inform 
themselves  fully.  What  the  boards  want  b 
accurate  knowledge,  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  is  not  fully  supplied.  The  sal- 
ary of  a  paid  assistant  guardian  would 
ultimately  promote  economy  by  preventing 
fraud  Another  simple  arrangement  might 
be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  truth.  Every 
applicant  for  relief  should  be  required  by 
law  to  answer  a  set  of  printed  question?, 
comprising  every  material  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  case,  and  on  the  discor- 
ery  of  a  false  answer  wilfully  made,  he 
should  be  liable  to  summary  conviction  and 
some  period  of  imprisonment.  Such  an  en- 
actment would  at  once  check  fraud,  and  in 
time  almost  prevent  it.  There  is  no  hard- 
ship in  this  requirement.  Soldiers  and  mili- 
tia-men are  expected  to  answer  printed  ques- 
tions, false  answers  to  which  make  them  lia- 
ble to  sharp  punishment.  So  also  persons 
seeking  to  insure  their  lives  have  to  answer 
printed  questions,  and  forfeit  their  policies  if 
they  answer  fraudulently.  Again,  as  a  fur- 
ther precaution,  every  fresh  resident  appli- 
cant might  be  required  to  bring  a  certificate 
from  some  householder  of  the  parish,  stating 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  main  fact  on 
which  the  application  for  relief  happens  to 
rest.  The  combined  operation  of  these  prac- 
tical measures,  namely,  the  increase  of  tbe 
number  of  relieving  officers ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  guardians,  to  be  wholly 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  cases ;  the 
annexation  of  summary  punishment  to  false 
answers  by  applicants ;  and  the  production 
of  certificates;  would  substantially  put  an 
eud  to  frauds,  and  reduce  the  recipients  of 
out  relief  to  cases  of  unfeigned  want. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  continuation 
of  out  relief  is  calculated  to  prevent  a  dimi- 
nution of  poor  rates.  It  is  possible  that,  to 
some  extent,  such  may  be  the  case.  But 
it  is  not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  administration  of  relief  outside 
of  the  union-houses — upon  full  and  reli- 
able information,  and  with  every  practic- 
able   guarantee    for  its  necessity  and  its 
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proper  amount — would  itself  reduce  oar 
rates.  In  man;  cases  the  relief  would 
be  economically  given  in  kind,  and  not  in 
cadi ;  work  may  be  given  out  to  women  ; 
and  money  advanced  on  loan  in  cases  of 
temporary  difficulty,  and  recovered  by  in- 
sulin) cuts.  The  example  of  the  Aston 
Union,  which  comprises  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Birmingham,  shows  how  much  may 
be  done  by  careful  though  humane  adminis- 
tration. The  excellent  chairman  of  that 
union  says,  in  a  recent  pamphlet : — 

■It  is,  to  my  mind,  simply  a  crime  for  a 
tioard  of  guardians,  \ehtre  relit/  it  otmwidy 
Hifded,  to  offer  the  house,  not  really  as  a  test 
of  destitution,  but  in  the  hope  of  staving  off 
the  application.' 

It  is  not  possible  to  stamp  out  pauperism 
any  more  than  poverty,  and  the  most  strin- 
gent mode  of  administering  relief  can  only 
have  an  infinitesimal  igfluence  in  making 
the  poor  self-reliant ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 

'  Inducing  them  to  make  the  first  object  of 
life  the  provision  of  comfort  and  competence 
for  old  age.  Whatever  theories  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  contrary,  parish  relief  has  been, 
now  is,  and  most  continue  to  be,  the  normal 
provision  for  the  old  age  and  infirmity  and 
the  premature  death  of  a  large  section  of  the 
community.  It  is  education  only,  and  that 
not  of  an  entirely  secular  character,  that  can 
work  such  a  change  on  the  mind  and  habits 
of  the  poor  as  to  make  them  generally  careful 
and  provident ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  them  who 
can  save  if  they  would.' 

Now,  it  may  be  conjectured  by  some  of 
our  readers  that  in  the  district  where  the 
holder  of  these  sentiments  administers  the 
rates  they  wonld  be  large  in  amount,  and  out 
relief  would  far  exceed  the  relief  in  the  house. 
The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  case, 
lathe  year  ending  at  Lady-day,  1871,  the 
"lit  relief  amounted  to  £3,22*5,  the  in-door  re- 
lief to  £3,735  ;  the  population  was  146,818  ; 
the  area,  20,000  acres ;  and  the  total  number 
of  persons  receiving  relief  exactly  one  per 
cent  of  the  population;  a  proportion  probably 
without  parallel  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  secret  of  this  successful  administration 
is  to  be  found  in  patient  inquiry  into  the 
mcrit*i  of  each  case,  and  the  requirement  of 
complete  information  being  furnished  to  the 
board.  Want  of  apace  forbids  us  from  al- 
luding in  detail  to  the  signal  example  of  the 
town  of  Elberfeld  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
personal  inquiry,  organisation,  and  close  su- 
pervision of  all  cases  of  destitution  and  pov- 
pety.  It  harmonizes  with  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  Aston,  and  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  lax,  perfunctory,  and  ill-informed 
administration,   and   not  out-door  relief,   ie 


the  real  cause  of  waited  and  exorbitant  rates. 
At  all  events,  the  diminution  of  poor  rates  is 
not  the  sole  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  Our 
real  purpose  is  the  stern  repulse  of  sham 
pauperism,  the  careful  and  moderate  relief 
of  genuine  want,  out  of  doors  if  practicable, 
in  doors  on  sufficient  reason,  and  all  decis- 
ions founded  on  personal,  accurate,  and  reli- 
able, intelligence.  We  trust  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  workhouse  test,  which  would 
greviously  affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
onr  people,  and  is  merely  a  rough  and  ready 
substitute  for  trouble  and  knowledge,  need 
not  be  more  extensively  applied.  We  value 
the  union  house  for  its  proper  special  uses. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  abolishing  abuses 
which  have  become  intolerable.  But  we 
depreciate  that  official  zeal  which  would  in- 
augurate a  new  era  of  poor-law  policy,  in 
which  the  union  workhouse  will  bo  the  sali- 
ent feature. 

'That  giant  building,  that  high  bounding 
wall, 

Those  bare  worn  walks,  that  lofty  thunder- 
ing hall  ; 

That  large  loud  clock  whicb   tolls  each 
dreaded  hour, 

Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs 
of  power  ; 

It  is  a  prison  with  a  milder  name. 

Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  n 


Art.  VIL — The  Atonement. 
The  Atonement.     The    Congregational  lec- 
ture for  1875.    By  R,  W.  Dal*,  Birming- 
ham.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughtou. 

Thk  theology  of  the  English  pulpit  has  under- 
gone a  great  change.  If  some  of  the  fathers 
could  return  to  hear  what  is  now  preached, 
they  wonld  be  greatly  puzzled  and  profoundly 
grieved.  Preachers,  by  no  means  few  and 
far  between,  now  glory,  not  so  inucb  in  the 
Cross  as  in  the  Cradle  of  Christ — not  an 
much  in  the  Redemption  as  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  This  change  is . 
dne  to  the  influence  of  Scbleiermacber,  who, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  adopted  a  new  starting- 
point  in  theology,  and  was  the  means  of  in- 
itiating a  great  reaction  against  the  rational- 
ism, or,  rather,  the  infidelity,  which  had 
swept  in  a  desolating  torrent  over  his  native 
land.  But  although  the  new  theology  did 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  it  ia  in 
itself  scarcely  anything  else  than  a  new  and 
embellished  form  of  Socinianism.  The  con- 
spicuous and  all-absorbing  paint  in  this  sys- 
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tern  is  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ ;  but 
this  incarnation  means  something  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
it.  According  to  Scbleiermacher  this  great 
fact  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
bat  takes  place  in  every  good  man,  the  only 
difference  being  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  bnt  what  he  means  by  His  Di- 
vinity is  that  lie  was  sinless  and  infallible. 
In  short  according  to  him,  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  but  distinguished  from  other  men  by 
His  miraculous  origin.  His  sinless  character, 
and  perfect  intelligence.  He  not  only  di- 
lutes the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but  denie  *" 
frcat  redemptive  act,  the  Atonement 
olds  that  the  mission  of  the  great  Author 
of  our  faith  was  to  elevate  humanity  not  so 
much  br  doing  anything  for  us,  as  by  sim- 
ply living  in  our  nature  and  originating  an 
influence,  which,  like  the  leaven  in  the  meal, 
works  and  ferments,  and  diffuses  itself  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  human  race.  He  fur- 
ther holds  that  Christ  could  not  do  what  He 
did  without  suffering — suffering,  however, 
not  of  a  penal,  hut  of  a  providential  kind,  such 
aa  every  good  man  must  encounter,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  while  living  in  a  corrupt  and 
sinful  world.  The  influence  of  these  views 
is  easily*  recognised  in  the  modern  pulpit. 
There  are  some  conspicuous  men  who  owe 
not  a  little  of  their  reputation  for  intellect 
and  originality  to  a  more  or  less  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  German  divine ; 
while  tberc  are  many  more,  innocent  alike  of 
the  name  and  writings  of  their  great  master, 
who%have  learnt  the  shibboleth  of  his  school, 
and  show  its  influence  in  what  they  preach, 
and  especially  in  what  they  omit  preach. 
Their  discourses  lack  the  old  evangelical  fla- 
vour. Christ  and  Hia  cross,  aa  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  understand  it,  is  not  all  their 
tbeme.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  '  rich 
atoning  blood,'  without  which  there  is  no 
remission.  If  referred  to  at  all,  it  has  no 
other  value  as  set  forth  by  them  than  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Martyrs  or  the  Chief  of 
Philanthropist*.  We  therefore  hail  with  joy 
and  thankfulness  Mr.  Dale's  brilliant  and 
able  volume  on  the  Atonement,  which  we 
hope  will  help  to  arrest  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  the  English  pulpit,  and  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  '  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.'  '  Though  this  venerable  doc- 
trine has  betm  fiercely  assailed  from  age  to 
age,  yea,  though  it  has  been  cast  away  and 
trampled  upon,  by  irreverent  mockeries,  it 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  die  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve never  will,  for  it  has  in  it  the  power  of 
a  Divine  life.' 

The  author  has  divided  his  subject  into 
two  parts :  the  first  being  the  fact  of  Atone-  I 


ment ;  the  second,  the  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment. This  divjson  has,  at  first  view,  a  sus- 
picion* look  ;  for  there  are  some  who,  under 
the  pretense  of  distinguishing  between  the 
fact  and  the  theory  of  the  Atonement,  get 
rid  of  the  dectrine  altogether.  But  thus  it 
is  needless  to  say,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
author  of  this  book.  What  he  means  li- 
the fact  of  the  Atonement  is  the  doctrine  in 
its  more  general  form  and  expression — the 
principle  in  which  all  the  methods  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  doctrine  agree  and  harmonise. 
That  essential  and  universal  principle,  as  laid 
down  in  these  lectures,  is  that  the  death  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  remission  of  sins,  or,  in  other  word*, 
that  it  is  the  objective  ground  upon  which  we 
obtain  forgiveness.  This  is  contradictory  of 
every  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  which 
limits  its  nature  and  value  merely  to  the  in- 
fluence it  is  fitted  to  exert  upon  the  human 
heart.  It  has  an  influence  upon  God  as 
well  as  upon  man,  or,  to  put  it  more 
guardedly,  it  has  an  influence  npon  God's 
attitude  towards  man  as  well  as  upon 
man's  attitude  towards  God.  It  is  not 
merely  the  death  of  a  martyr,  however 
glorious,  who  scaled  and  certified  with 
his  blood  the  great  truths  which  he  taught; 
nor  of  a  model  man,  however  exalted,  who 
came  to  show  us  how  we  ought  to  live  and 
how  we  ought  to  die  ;  nor  of  a  Divine  Being, 
however  literally  affirmed,  who,  by  sympathy 
and  self-denial,  has  come  to  manifest  how 
God  loves  us,  vile  and  unworthy  though  we 
be.  It  is  all  this,  but  it  has  in  it  something 
else  above,  and  beyond  all  this — something 
that  makes  it  a  ground  and  a  reason  why 
God  should  abolish  guilt  and  receive  the 
prodigal  back  to  His  family. 

Mr.  Dale's  method  of  proving  the  fact  of 
the  Atonement  does  not  consist  in  a  mere 
appeal  to  single  passages  where  the  doctrine 
is  categorically  affirmed — the  stereotyped 
method  among  English  divines — bnt  in  a 
more  comprehensive  use  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
which  attention  is  paid  to  the  general  course 
of  thought  and  the  underlying  assumption 
of  the  sacred  writers — a  method  recommend- 
ed by  Scbleiermacher,  although  not  exem- 
lified  by  him,  except  in  a  manner  to 
■e  shunned  rather  than  imitated.  This 
idea  the  author  has  carried  out  with 
great  ability  and  power,  and  the  discussion 
occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume. 
It  is  in  our  judgment  the  most  valuable  and 
effective  part  of  the  book.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  read  the  lucid  and  co- 
gent reasonings  of  the  Lecturer,  without  ac- 
cepting the  conclusion  that  Christ  taught  and 
the  apostles  believed  the  great  fact  of  the 
Atonement. 
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The  Lecturer,  having  established  the  fact, 
proceeds  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment. By  the  theory  h»  meant  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  objective  ground  of  the  pardon  of  sin. 
The  author  shows  very  clearly  that,  although 
we  have  the  materials  of  a  distinct  and 
definite  theory  in  the  Scriptures,  we  have 
not  a  categorical  and  scientific  statement  of 
the  doctrine.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  not 
of  the  Atonement  alone,  bat  of  all  the  other 
truths  of  revelation. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  most  difficult,  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  the  volume.  While  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  fresh  anil  Striking  and  sound, 
there  is  a  German  air  about  some  of  it,  which 
deprives  it  of  English  clearness  and  palpabil- 
ity. Mr.  Dale  is  naturally  perspicacious  and 
definite  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  but  even 
he  cannot  make  the  amorphous  dreamy 
thoughts  of  mysticism  into  well-defined 
and  luminious  concepts.  With  all  his  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  as  a  thinker, 
which  is  beyond  alt  doubt,  he  has  not  quite 
escaped  the  fog  which  rises  from  the  sea  of 
German  speculation. 

There  are  two  great  questions  which  Mr. 
Dale  discusses  at  some  length,  and  which  in 
his  view  furnish  the  links  of  connection  be- 
tween the  death  of  Christ  and  the  forgiveness 
of  sinful  man.  These  questions  are: '1st.  The 
original  relation  existing  between  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  eternal  Law  of  Right- 
eousness, of  which  sin  is  the  transgression. 
2nd.  The  original  relation  existing  between 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  race  whose 
sins  needed  remission.'  Under  the  first 
head  the  author  confronts  the  queslio  vezata 
of  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions.  He  very 
soon  gives  its  quietus  to  the  theory  that  the 
boundary  between  right  and  wrong  is  the 
creation  of  the  Divine  Will,  from  which 
it  receives  all  its  force  and  all  its  validity. 
Not  "'loss  conclusively  does  he  overthrow 
the  idoa,  very  generally  entertained  by 
orthodox  theologians,  that  the  moral  stand- 
ard lias  its  origin  in  the  Divine  nature, 
or,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  somewhat  anthropo- 
morphically  terms  it  in  'The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Godhead,'  an  idea  which  in 
verts  the  natural  order  of  thought,  and  leaves 
the  Divine  character  in  an  undetermined 
condition.  His  own  view  is  that  the  eternal 
Law  of  Righteousness  is  co-ordinate,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  '  identical '  with  the  Divine  Will 
and  with  the  Divine  Nature';  and  this,  in  our 
judgment,  is  the  right  position  to  take  upon 
the  subject.  But  be  here  starts  a  question 
which  lands  him,  in  what  seems  to  as,  a 
doubtful  conclusion.  The  question  is, 
Whether  God  Himself  is  subject  to  the  au- 


thority of  the  eternal  Law  of  Righteousness1 
even  as  we  are?  He  takes  the  negative 
view.     He  affirms  that  wo  instinctively  re- ' 

{'ect  it,  because  even  in  idea  nothing  can  be 
ligher  than  God.  He  says  that  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  eternal  law  is  unique — 
that  it  is  a  relation  not  of  subjection  but  of 
identity.  Here  we  are  at  issue  with  the  au- 
thor, if  we  understand  him.  We  admit  that 
there  is  seemingly  something  harsh  and  ir- 
reverent in  speaking  of  God's  obligation  to 
do  or  not  to  do  certain  things,  but  this  is 
because  we  associate  with  obligation  the 
idea  of  a  person  ab  extra  who  has  power  to 
reward  and  to  punish ;  but  if  '  obligation  ' 
is  purified  from  this  heteronomical  idea,  and 
is  made  to  express  nothing  more  than  tho 
idea  of  fitness  or  propriety,  we  do  not  see 
anything  irreverent  in  ascribing  moral  obli- 
gation to  God  in  such  a  sense.  Surely  we 
are  not  guilty  of  irreverence  in  saying  that 
God  has  in  mind  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  if  He 
were  to  disregard  these  ideas  in  His  conduct 
towards  His  creatures.  We  are  unable  to 
see  any  disparagement  to  the  Divine  Majes- 
ty in  the  conception  that  the  standard  of 
righteousness  has  ever  existed  in  the  Divine 
mind,  and  that  this  standard  is  not  only  a 
Rule  bnt  a  Law  of  the  Divine  conduct. 

The  author,  having  discussed  the  subject 
of  th?  Law  in  general,  takes  up  next  the 
question  of  its  penalty,  which  he  handles  in 
a  lucid  and  masterly  manner.  '  Here  he  in- 
vestigates the  idea  of  punishment.  Upon 
this  subject  he  passes  in  review  various 
theories.  There  is  the  theory  of  correction, 
or  thai  punishment  is  intended  to  reform  the 
offender.  There  is  the  theory  of  prevention, 
or  that  punishment  is  innictea  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  men  from  breaking  the  law. 
There  is  the  theory  of  vindication,  or  that 
punishment  is  meant  to  defend  the  personal 
rights  of  the  Ruler.  Finally,  there  i3  the 
theory  of  retribution,  or  that  punishment  is 
inflicted  because  it  is  deserved.  The  latter 
is  the  theory  which  the  author  accepts.  He 
holds  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  punish- 
ment is  that  of  retribution,  although  he  does 
not  hold  this  exclusively.  His  view  is  that 
sin  is  punished  for  various  reasons :  viz.,  be- 
cause it  deserves  punishment ;  then  because 
it  is  fitted  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  finally  because  it  vindicates  the 
rights  of  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler.  The 
essential  and  leading  idea  is  that  punish- 
ment is  an  end  in  itaelf — that  the  sinner 
is  punished  because  he  deserves  to  be  pun- 
ished. 

This  brings  the  author  face  to  face  with  a 
question  of  formidable  difficulty,  and  which 
from  his  standpoint  is  intimately  connected 
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not  only  with  the  nature  bat  with  the  potH- 
bility  of  the  Atonement.  The  question  is  whe- 
ther juBtice  absolutely  requires  the  punish- 
ment of  the  tinner.  The  author's  conception 
of  punishment  seems  to  imply  this.  But  if  ( 
justice  requires  the  punishment  of  the  tinner, 
the  possibility  of  atonement  seems  to  be  ex- 
cluded ;  for  if  an  atonement  is  admitted  the 
tinner  is  not  punished,  but  tome  one  elte  who 
taket  hit  place.  How  does  the  Lecturer  meet 
this  difficulty  f  Ilia  solution  is,  accordingjto 
our  conception  of  his  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  punish  the  tinner, 
hut  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  punish  tin. 
llis  own  language  is  as  follows  :— 

'  The  heart  of  the  whole  problem  lies  here. 
The  eternal  Law  of  Righteousness  declares 
that  sin  deserves  to  be  punished.  The  will  of 
God  is  identified  both  by  the  conscience 
and  the  religious  intuitions  of  inan  with  the 
eternal  Law  of  Righteousness.  .  .  .  The 
■whole  Law,  the  authority  of  its  precepts,  the 
justice  of  its  penalties,  must  be  asserted  in 
the  Divine  acts,  or  else  the  Divine  Will 
cannot  be  perfectly  identified  with  the  eternal 
Law  of  Righteousness.  If  God  does  not  as- 
sert the.  principle  that  sin  deserves  punish- 
ment by  punishing  it,  He  must  assert  that 
principle  in  some  other  way.  Borne  Divine 
act  is  required  which  shall  have  all  the  moral 
worth  and  significance  of  the  act  by  which  the 
penalties  of  sin  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  sinner. 

'  The  Christian  Atonement  is  the  fulfilment 
of  that  necessity.  The  principle  that  suf- 
erine — suffering  of  the  most  terrible  kind — is 
the  just  desert  of  sin,  is  not  suppressed.  It 
would  have  been  adequately  asserted  had  God 
inflicted  on  man  the  penalties  of  trans- 
gression. It  is  asserted  in  a  still  grander 
form  and  by  a  Divine  act  which  in  its  aw- 
ful sublimity  and  unique  glory  infinitely 
transcends  the  mere  infliction  of  stiff  urine 
on  those  who  have  sinned,  &c.  It  belonged 
to  Him  (i.e.,  to  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son) 
to  assert  by  His  own  act  that  suffering  is  the 
just  result  of  sin.  He  asserts  it  not  by  inflict- 
ing suffering  on  the  sinner,  but  by  enduring 
suffering  himself '  (pp.  891,  2). 

If  we  discuss  this  question  on  methaphys- 
ical  grounds  we  get  into  an  impenetrable  fog. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear,  if  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  rational  speculation,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  is  what  Mr.  Dale  holds  it  to 
be.  When  he  lays  U  down  as  an  absolute  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  that  the  Law  of  Right- 
eousness does  not  imperatively  require  the 
punishment  of  the  transgressor,  but  simply 
affirms  his  desert  of  punishment,  wc  feel  as 
if  he  were  running  counter  to  something  not 
unlike  a  moral  instinct  of  our  nature.  The 
ordinary  idea  of  justice  is  that  God  should 
give  to  every  one  his  due — punishment  to 
whom  punishment  is  due,  aud   reward   to 


whom  reward  is  due.  The  language  of  jus- 
tice, as  commonly  understood,  is  not,  '  The 
soul  that  sinneth  deterwt  to  die;'  but,  'The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  Besides,  the 
desert  of  punishment  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner  seems  to  imply  the  obligation  of 
punishment  on  the  part  of  the  Ruler. 
To  deserve  punishment  is  to  deserve  punish- 
ment from  some  one — from  Him  whose 
function  it  is  to  punish ;  and  to  deserve 
punishment  from  some  one,  is  the  same  thing 
as  saving  that  it  is  fit  or  proper  that  some 
one  should  inflict  punishment.  The  desert 
of  punishment  simply  expresses  the  congruity 
and  connection  which  exists  between  sin  and 
Buffering.  And  yft  however  we  may  differ 
with  Mr.  Dale  when  looking  at  the  subject  as 
a  metaphysical  speculation,  we  must  agree 
with  him  in  the  result  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived, vie.,  that  the  claims  of  justice  may  be 
satisfied  in  some  other  way  than  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner  himself ;  for  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  atonement  and  no  forgive- 

Our  view  is  that  we  should,  on  this  ques- 
tion, eschew  metaphysics,  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  hqly  Scripture.  We  there  find 
that  the  language  of  God's  Law  is,  '  The  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  Hence  it  would 
seem  necessary,  from  God's  own  declaration, 
that  the  sinner  himself  should  be  punished  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Law  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  transcript  of  God's  own  nature,  it  seems 
that  the  Divine  justice  as  well  as  the  Divine 
veracity  requires  not  simply  the  punishment 
of  sin,  but  of  the  tinner  himulf.  But  if  this 
be  true,  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  proves  the 
inadmissibility  of  atonement  and  the  irremia- 
sibility  of  sin.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
great  care  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Divine  justice,  for  many,  in  their  eagerness  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  the  Atonement, 
have  overshot  the  mark  and  involved  them- 
selves in  point-blank  contradiction.  Mr. 
Dale  has  avoided  this  extreme  by  avowing, 
on  grounds  of  reason,  as  we  understand  him, 
and  altogether  apart  from  Scripture,  that 
justice  only  requires  the  punishment  of  «Vn 
in  tome  way,  and  not  absolutely  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner.  This  is  another  ex- 
treme. Not  that  we  think  him  wrong  in  the 
principle  which  be  advocates,  but  wrong*  in 
the  method  by  which  he  arrives  at  it.  Wc 
deny  that  his  principle  is  a  principle  of  rea- 
son :  it  is  a  principle  of  revelation — a  princi- 
ple that  we  owe  in  its  definite  and  certain 
form  to  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God. 

We  think  another  method  of  stating  the 
relation  of  justice  to  the  Atonement  is  more 
in  accordance  with  our  limited  knowledge, 
and  with  the  facte  of  the  case.     Some  of  our 
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ablest  divines  *  would  put  the  case  thus  : — If 
we  had  no  source  of  knowledge  but  the  eter- 
nal Law  of  Righteousnesss,  the  only  reasona- 
ble conclusion  we  could  reach  would  be, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  offender  was  in- 
evitable, and  we  shonld  despairingly  ask, 
'How  can  man  be  just  with  God!'  Neverthe- 
less, if  assured  by  competent  authority 
that  God  had  resolved  on  the  exercise  of 
mercy,  we  should  expect  more  than  a  bare 
amnesty — we  should  expect  some  extraordi- 
nary provision  to  indemnify  the  Divine  law 
and  to  rnanfost  the  Divine  justice ;  and, 
when  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian redemption,  we  should  feel  impressed 
with  its  adaptation  to  give  peace  to  our  con- 
science and  to  bring  glory  to  God.  This 
cornea  to  the  same  thing  in  the  result  as  the 
new  of  our  author,  but  it  has  been  arrived 
at,  as  we  think,  in  a  more  legitimate  way — 
the  way  of  faith,  not  that  of  reason.  What- 
ever view  we  may  take  of  &  priori  specula- 
tions bearing  on  the  necessity  of  the  Atone- 
ment, one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  a 
want  in  the  human  mind  which  nothing  but 
the  Atonement  can  satisfy,  though  it  may  be 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew  and  foolishness 
to  the  Greek.  In  the  language  of  Henry 
Rogers :  *  It  is  adapted  to  human  nature, 
as  a  bitter  medicine  may  be  to  a  patient.' 
Those  who  have  taken  it,  tried  its  efficacy, 
and  recovered  spiritual  health,  gladly  jtro- 
claim  its  value.  But,  to  those  who  have  not, 
and  will  not  try  it,  it  is  an  unpalatable  po- 
tion still.' 

The  questions  of  law  and  justice  in  the 
foregoing  discussions  have  been  viewed  in 
their  relation  to  the  Godhead  in  general,  and 
not  in  their  relation  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ-  But  the  Lecturer  holds  that  there  is 
a  special  and  original  relation  existing  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  eternal  Law  of  Right- 
eousness. He  has  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  his  theory  of  the  Atonement,  that 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  His  Sonship  in  the  inef- 
fable mystery  of  the  Trinity,  is  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Law  and  the  Guardian  of 
its  Majesty;  or,  in  Mr.  Dale's  own  words, 
the  moral  Ruler  and  the  final  Judgo  of  the 
human  race.  This  he  shows  by  quoting  such 
familiar  passages  as  the  following  :  'The  Fath- 
er judge th  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.'  'God  hath  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom 
he  hath  ordained.'  'God  hath  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name :  that 
at  the  name  of  Je3ns  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things   in  heaven,  and   things   iu 
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earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.  '  He 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
nnder  his  feet.'  These  passages  certain- 
ly prove  that  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the 
redemptive  arrangement,  and  on  the  ground 
of  what  He  did  and  suffered  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  does  sustain  the  fnnction  of  the 
moral  Ruler  of  the  human  race.  But  they 
certainly  do  not  prove  that  his  was  a  function 
which  originally  belonged  to  Him  as  the  sec- 
ond Perion  in  the  Trinity.  We  need  not,  by 
referring  to  the  context  of  the  cited  passages,  . 
labour  to  show  that  the  rulership  spoken  of  is 
the  Mediatorial  Rulership  of  Christ,  founded 
expressly  upon  His  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment. Besides,  we  are  explicitly  told  that 
this  sublime  relation  is  so  far  from  being 
original,  that  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things  it  is  destined  to  terminate.  '  When 
all  tilings  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all.'  Is  it  not  inverting  the 
natural  order  of  things  to  convert  the  result 
of  the  Atonement  into  the  ground  and  ration- 
ale of  it ! 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Dale,  with  his 
clear  and  logical  head,  has  fallen  into  such 
a  patent  paralogism  as  this.  He  must  have 
had  something  else  in  his  mind  which  he  has 
omitted  to  state.  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  thinking  of  Christ's  present 
Rulership  as  implying  His 'proper  and  su- 
preme Divinity,  and  of  His  Divinity  as  im- 
plying an  original  relationship  to  the  law  in 
common  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ;  but 
not  in  contradistinction  from  them.  As 
God,  each  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Triune  Mystery  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  Su- 

?reme  Ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  spirits, 
te  Father  is  Ruler,  the  Son  is  Ruler, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Ruler,  each  by  virtue 
of  His  own  Deity.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  possess  a  homoousian  rulership — quite 
another  to  possess  a  htfpottatical  rulership. 
(The  terminology  may  be  pardoned  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.)  In  the  Iwmoovsian 
sense  we  might  affirm  that  the  threefold 
existence  became  incarnate,  but  in  the 
hypostatical  sense  it  was  the  Son  alone 
who  became  incarnate.  Hence  if  it  be 
Mr.  Dale's  object  to  ascribe  no  more  to 
Christ  than  a  homoousian  prerogative  in  re- 
lation to  government,  it  is  not  enough  for  his 
purpose,  unless  we  hold  that  we  may  with 
propriety  ascribe  the  Atonement  not  only  to 
the  Son,  but  also  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  This  is  a  great  mystery,  the  deepest 
mystery  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  and  therefore, 
it  behooves  us  that  onr  words  should  be  few, 
lest  we  deserve  the  rebuke  that '  fools  runh 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 
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According  to  the  Scripture  method  of 
representation,  the  Father  is  Bet  forth  as  the 
Lawgiver,  whose  authority  has  been  dese- 
crated, and  the  Son  as  the  Mediator,  '  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins.'  But  Mr. 
Dale  ignores  the  personal  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead,  in  so  far  as  the  Atonement  is  con- 
cerned, and  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of 
Mon arch ian ism.  The  language  of  Scripture 
is,  '  The  Lord  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniqui- 
ties of  us  all.'  The  language  of  Mr.  Bale  is, 
The  Lawgiver  punished  Himself  instead  of 
punishing  us.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  ob- 
jections Brought  against  the  Atonement,  that 
it  represented  God  as  making  atonement  to 
Himself.  But  our  author,  instead  of  reply- 
ing to  the  objection,  adopts  it  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  doctrine.  For  our  own 
part,  wc  prefer  the  old-fashioned  method 
which  we  have  learnt  from  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  moro  human,  more  intelligible,  and 
quite  as  free  from  objection.  Indeed,  to 
confess  the  truth,  Mr.  Dale's  mode  of  repre- 
sentation on  this  subject  '  confounds  our 
mind  instead  of  helping  our  ideas,  or  making 
them  more  easy  and  intelligible.' 

The  next  general  topic  taken  up  by  the 
author  with  a  view  to  a  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment, is  the  relation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  human  race.     lie  says : — 

^Although  the  redemption  of  mankind  is 
spoken  of  both  by  Christ  Himself  and  by  His 
apostles  as  originating  in  the  love  and  right- 
eousness of  God,  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  seems  to  imply  that  in  some  sense 
Christ  died  in  the  nam*  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  not  Qod  alone  who  has  part  in  the  great 
mystery.  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  and  propitia- 
tion for«»,  though  not  by  our  own  choice  and 
appointment.  His  death  Is  described  as  an 
appeal  to  God's  infinite  mercy  coming  from 
the  human  race  itself,  or  front  one  who  has  a 
right  to  speak,  and  act,  and  suffer  as  its  Re- 
presentative. This  aspect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  has  no  place  in  the  partial  conception 
of  it  which  wc  have  reached  by  considering 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  eternal  Law  of 
Righteousness.  Again  ;  this  partial  concep- 
tion of  it  leaves  the  impression  on  the  mind 
hat  the  death  of  Christ  had  something  of  a 
dramatic  character,  and  that  its  value  lies  in 
its  dramatic  effect.  The  theory,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  It  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  original  and  ideal  rela- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
human  race  constitutes  a  reason*  why  He 
should  become  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  the  conception  of  His  death  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  lecture  will  rest  on 
more  solid  and  secure  foundations'  (pp.  401, 2). 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  this  relation 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
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Church,  and  he  candidly  confesses  tliat  he 
himself  has  not  very  definite  views  on  the 
subject  He  affirms,  however,  that  in  same 
sense  Christ  is  the  Head  and  Representative 
of  Mankind — that  this  conception  of  Him  is 
wrought  into  the  very  structure  of  apostolic 
doctrine,  that  it  has  been  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Maurice  and  his  disciples  in  this  coun- 
try, and  since  the  days  of  Scheming  has  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place  in  German  theol- 
ogy. Dr.  Watts,  by  the  way,  had  a  very 
definite  and  intelligible  theory  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  held  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
existed  before  the  world  began,  in  personal 
union  with  his  Divine  nature,  so  that  He 
was  a  theanthropic  Person  before  He  was 
born  of  the  Virgin.  He  held  that  it  is  on 
this  account  that  He  is  called  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God  ;  for,  as  he  contends,  the 
Divine  nature  cannot  be  the  image  of  itself. 
That  term  can  only  apply  to  the  human  fac- 
tor in  his  complex  personality.  He  also 
founds  lib  theory  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption  betwixt  God  the 
Father  and  his  Son  was  made  before  the/oun- 
dation  of  the  world — a  fact  which  seems  to 
imply  '  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  most 
properly  the  Mediator,  according  to  1  Tim. 
li.  5,  to  be  also  present  before  the  world  was 
made ;  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  as  the 
Redeemer  or  Reconciler  of  mankind;  to  be 
then  ordained  the  Head  of  His  future  peo- 
ple ;  "to  receive  promises,  grace,  and  bless- 
ings in  their  name  ;  and  to  accept  the  solemn 
and  weighty  trust  from  the  hand  of  His 
Father,  that  is,  to  take  care  of  millions  of 
souls.'* 

Mr.  Dale's  view,  whatever  it  may  be, 
seems  to  have  more  affinity  with  the  realist- 
ic theory  of  the  late  Professor  Maurice.  That 
theory,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  dreamy  thoughts  of  that  erratic  theologi- 
an, is,  in  substance,  as  follows: — That  hu- 
manity was  chronologically  prior  to  individ- 
ual men — that  this  humanity  was  created  by 
Christ  in  His  own  image,  and  existed  in 
Him  before  time  began ;  so  that  Christ 
was  God  and  man  before  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Incarnation  was  only  the  manifest- 
ation of  an  eternal  reality.  Hence  there  is  a 
twofold  nnion  between  Christ  and  our  race, 
by  original  constitution.  1st.  He  is  thb 
natural  Representative  of  the  race.  He,  not 
Adam,  is  our  original  Head.  We  are  col- 
lectively included  in  His  original  humanity. 
We  are  parts  of  Him  as  the  original  and 
ideal  man.  Hence  what  Christ  did  and 
suffered,  we  did  and  suffered.  That  Mr. 
Dale  has  a  tendency  towards  the  realistic 
theory  in  some  form  or  other,  is  evident 
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from  the  following  passage  of  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  which,  in  Appendix  V,  he 
quotes  with  approbation  : — 

'  There  in  Christ  all  humanity  was  concen- 
trated ;  there  all  humanit^anfiered  and  sacri- 
ficed itself;  there  all  humanity  reconciled 
itaelf  to  God ;  there  God  saw  all  humanity 
die  to  sin,  and  reconciled  Himself  to  it;  there 
all  humanity  conquered  death  in  a  last  strug- 
gle with  it;  there  the  whole  race  united  itself 
in  the  life  of  God,  for  Christ  was  not  only  a 
man,  He  too*  humanity'  (p.  474). 

2nd.  Christ's  original  relation  to  mankind 
also  includes  that  lie  is  the  natural  source 
of  our  life,  both  physical  aud  spiritual.  '  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
waa  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'  He 
made  us  in  his  own  image,  and  He  upholds 
us,  and  until  we  sinned  lie  was  the  fountain 
of  our  higher  life.  There  was,  it  is  alleged, 
the  same  vital  union  iwtween  Christ  and  un- 
fallen  man  as  there  is  between  Christ  and 
believers  under  the  gospel  dispensation — a 
union  explained  by  our  Saviour's  own  beau- 
tiful words :  '  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches  :  he  that  ahideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit : 
for  apart  front  mc  ye  can  do  nothing.'  Now 
for  the  application  of  this  twofold  relation- 
ship to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  fact  that 
Christ  is  our  natural  Head  enables  Ilim  (Mr. 
Dale  would  say)  to  make  reconciliation  for 
our  iniquities,  and  this  reconciliation  unseals 
the  fountain  of  Divine  influences  and  restores 
the  vital  relation  which  He  originally  sus- 
tained to  us,  potentially  in  the  case  of  all 
men,  and  aetually  in  the  case  of  believers. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Christ  waa  the  agent 
in  the  creation  of  man  ;  nor  do  we  deny  that 
He  was  the  model  according  to  which  man 
was  made ;  nor  aro  we  concerned  to  deny 
that  He  was  the  source  of  man's  original 
righteousness ;  but  we  do  deny  the  -real- 
istic idea,  whether  held  by  Mr.  Dale  or  not, 
that  He  created  the  species  before  the  indi- 
vidual— that  Ho  united  humanity  to  Himself 
before  all  time — and  that,  as  such,  He  was 
the  original  Head  of  the  human  race.  We 
believe  that  when  Moses  says  that  '  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,'  he  means  not  a 
generic  but  an  individual  creation  ;  aad  that 
when  Paul  says,  '  The  first  man  Adam  waa 
made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  waa  made 
a  quickening  spirit.  Howbeit  that*  was  not 
first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
is  natural;  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual ' — his  meaning  is  that  Adam,  and 
not  Christ,  was  the  original  head  of  the 
human  family.  There  are  other  expres- 
sions in  conflict  with  the  view  that  Christ 
waa  the  original  Head  of  the  race 
such  as  '  The  Word  was  made  flesh' — ' '. 
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was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men'  which  im- 
ply that  He  became  what  He  tea*  not  before 
in  any  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  a 
human  being. 

All  admit  that  the  Atonement  to  be  valid 
implies  some  sort  of  union  between  the  Sub- 
stitute and  the  sinner.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  a  work  entitled  'Primeval  Man 
Unveiled,'  contains  the  view  of  an  able 
writer:- — 

'Hut  the  Scriptures  do  not  represent  the 
efficacy  of  the  Atonement  as  a  tww  substitu- 
tion, although  in  our  theological  systems  the 
idea  or  substitution  is  generally  placed  in  the 
foreground.  In  Scripture  the  grand  Idea 
presented  Is  not  so  much  substitution  as 
union;  and  for  every  passage  in  which  substi- 
tution Is  presented  as  the  theory  of  salvation, 
there  are  ten  which  represent  It  under  the 
idea  of  a  union.  In  fact,  without  union  there 
could  be  no  substitution  according  to  law. 

1  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lady  who  was 
given  up  by  her  physicians,  and  when  the 
fond  husband  asked  them  if  there  waa  really 
nothing  that  could  by  possibility  save  her 
life,  they  replied  that  she  was  dying  for  want 
of  blood,  but  if  that  could  be  supplied,  it  was 
possible  that  she  might  live.  The  husband 
in  a  moment  bared  his  arm,  and  bade  them 
take  from  his  veins  whatever  quantity  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  We  are  told  that 
the  communication  was  formed,  the  blood  was 
transfused  from  the  strong  body  of  the  hus- 
band, and  made  to  flow  gently  into  the  veins 
of  his  wife.  The  consequence  was  that  she 
revived  and  lived.  Here  there  was  nomiracle 
— no  violation  of  the  physical  laws.  The  lady 
would  have  died  bat  lor  the  transfusion,  and, 
in  that  case,  the  laws  of  nature  would  have 
been  satisfied  ;  but  these  laws  were  equally 
satisfied  when  the  blood  flowed  into  her  body, 
and  she  revived. 

'  In  this  incident  we  have  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  salvation  by  Christ,  in  which  the 
law  is  satisfied  and  the  sinner  saved.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  the  Atonement  a  substitution, 
because,  in  reality,  the  just  suffers  for  the  un- 
just, and  the  innocent  Jeans  becomes  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  guilty  sinner.  But  there  must 
be  more  than  substitution ;  there  must  also  be 
union ;  for  without  union  there  could  be  no 
substitution  according  to  law.  In  the  case  of 
the  lady,  union  without  substitution  would 
have  been  useless,  because  the  mere  forming 
of  the  communication  without  the  tranfusion 
of  the  blood  would  not  have  been  enough  : 
the  husband  must  be  weakened  that  the  wife 
might  be  strengthened,  and  the  bldod  which 
was  gained  by  the  one  must  be  lost  by  the 
other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  substitu- 
tion without  union  would  have  been  equally 
impossible,  because  the  death  of  the  husband 
would  have  been  as  contrary  to  law  as  the  re- 
covery of  the  wife,  unless  the  transfusion  had 
taken  place  by  means  of  the  union. 

'  The  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  opposed  to  our 
instinctive  sense  of  justice,  is  founded  on  the 
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misapprehension  of  its  nature  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment we  introduce  the  idea  of  onion,  the  ob- 
jection ceases  to  have  force.  In  so  far  as  there 
is  no  union  there  can  be  no  substitution  accord- 
ing to  law,  or  consistent  with  justice  ;  and  if 
the  Scripture  had  represented  the  Atonement 
as  a  substitution  without  union,  it  might  not 
have  been  very  easy  to  reply  to  the  objection. 
But  Scripture  does  not  represent  the  gospel 
us  a  substitution  without  union :  there  is 
union  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
union  is  not  such  as  to  satisfy  law — that  is  to 
say,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  union  is 
not  a  real  and  personal,  but  only  a  theoretical 
and  ideal  union — the  objection  cannot  be  held 
to  have  any  force.  Now  the  Scripture  as- 
serts that  the  union  between  the  Saviour  and 
the  saved  is  not  only  a  real  and  personal 
union,  but  a  union  so  complete  that  it  is  de- 
scribed not  as  being  a  union  so  much  as  a 
unity.  The  unity  which  exists  between  Christ 
and  His  people  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  abso- 
lute  terms.  He  is  the  Vine,  they  are  the 
branches  ;  He  is  the  Head,  they  are  the  mem- 
bers of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His 
bones ;  they  are  one  with  Him,  He  being  in 
them  and  they  in  Him.  Such  references 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  because 
the  Scripture  is  full  of  them  both  in  type  and 
doctrine.  If  this  then  be  the  nature  of  the 
Atonement,  and  if  this  union  be  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  not  merely  legal  and  metaphorical, 
the  death  of  Christ  must  necessarily  be  a 
complete  satisfaction  to  justice,  not  in  theory 
only,  but  in  fact.  When  the  Head  was  cruci  - 
lied  the  members  must  be  reckoned  as  having 
died;  when  the  Head  rose  from  the  dead,  the 
members  could  no  longer  be  held  as  prisoners ; 
and  when  Christ  ascended  to  heaven,  every 
member  of  His  body  was  entitled  to  regard  it 
as  his  home.  If  the  Head  be  in  heaven,  the 
members  may  for  a  time  be  on  earth  ;  but  they 
cannot  remain  there,  far  less  can  they  ever  be 

Such  is  another  view  of  the  union  which 
is  considered  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  Atonement.  We  admit  and 
rejoice  in  the  union  described  between 
Christ  and  His  people,  and  our  heart  has 
been  touched  ana  moved  by  the  earnest  and 
forcibte  exhibition  of  it  in  the  eloquent  cita- 
tion just  given  ;  but  wc  fail  to  perceive  its 
application  to  the  point  in  hand.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  subjective  effect  of  the 
Atonement,  but  not  for  the  objective 
validity  of  the  Atonement  It  answers 
the  'question  why  we  become  partakers  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Atonement,  but  it  does 
not  answer  the  question  why  the  death  of 
Christ,  any  more  than  the  death  of  other 
beings,  constitutes  the  atonement  for  our 
sins. 

Dr.  Crawford,  in  his  able  and  elaborate 
work  on  the  Atonement,  contends  that — 

'The  difficulty  Mi  be  solved  is  not  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  both  the  Saviour  and  the 


redeemed  sinner  are  treated  otherwise  than 
they  deserve,  but  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  unmerited  sufferings  of  tbo  one  fere 
deemed,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  a' sufficient 
ground  for  the  bestowal  of  unmerited  bless- 
ings— in  other  words,  for  the  application  of 
redemption  to  them  t  Where  this  is  the 
question,  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ  is 
a  most  relevant  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  That  which  we  are  looking  for 
is  tome  bond  of  connection  between  the  Re- 
deemer and  those  whom  He  redeems,  which 
may  help  us  to  apprehend  on  what  principle 
it  is  that  His  obedience  unto  death  should  be 
applicable  for  their  advantage.  And  surely 
we  have  made  a  considerable  approximation 
towards  discovering  the  desideratum,  when 
we  find  that  believers  are  represented  in  the 
Word  of  God  aa  intimately  and  vitally  united 
to  the  Saviour.' 

This  is  a  patent  ignoratio  elencki,  for  the 
thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  objective  re- 
demption accomplished  An  the  cross,  and  not 
the  subjective  redemption  experienced  in  tlic 
heart.  The  application  of  redemption  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  redemption  that  could 
be  applied.  The  union  between  believers 
and  Christ  is  not  creative  but  conluctive. 
The  pipes  which  bring  water  to  our  houses 
do  not  originate  the  supply  of,  water  in  the 
reservoir — they  simply  convey  the  water  if 
there  be  any  to  convey.  The  mystical  union 
of  believers  with  their  Head  explains  how 
they  receive  the  benefits  of  tho  Atonement, 
but  it  does  not  explain  how  or  why  the 
nnmerited  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  acquire 
an  atoning  value  or  significance  and  become 
a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

The  union  which  is  implied  in  the  substi- 
tution of  Christ  must  be  anterior  to  the  sub- 
stitution itself ;  but  the  mystical  union  of 
believers  with  Him  is  potterior  to  it,  not  only 
in  the  order  of  time,  but  in  the  order  of 
thought.  It  therefore  avails  nothing  to  bring 
in  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  to  say  that  the 
union  in  question  was  predetermined  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  mud  was  a  fact 
in  the  Divine  mind  before  it  is  actually  real- 
ised in  the  case  of  believers.  The  substitu- 
tion of  tbe  Saviour,  as  well  as  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner,  was  a  fact  in  the  Divine  mind 
before  time  began.  Hence,  nothing  is  got 
by  penetrating  into  the  Divine  purposes,  for 
the  question  is,  which  of  the  two  things  is 
first  in  the  order  of  thought,  in  their  neces- 
sary relation  to  one  another.  It  is  clear 
that  the  union  referred  to  is  founded  npon 
tho  Atonement,  and  not  the  Atonement  on 
the  union.  The  Atonement  is  the  cause  and 
the  union  the  effect,  which  even  Dr.  Craw- 
ford virtually  admits  when  he  says  that  the 
hnpotration  of  redemption  seevret  the  appli- 
cation of  it.' 
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The  view  combated  is  liable  to  another  ob- 
jection— a  serious  one  from  our  standpoint 
It  is,  that  it  necessarily  limits  the  extent  of 
be  Atonement.  If  there  be  no  expiation  of 
guilt  without  a  real  and  personal  union  be- 
tween the  substitute  and  the  offender,  then 


shall  actually  be  brought  to  believe  in  Christ 
We  believe  that  Christ,  'by  the  grace  of 
God,  tasted  death  for  every  man,'  'that  he 
gave  himself  a  ransom  "for  all,'  and  that 
'no  mortal  has  a  just  pretence  to 
perish  in  despair.' 

It  now  remains  that  we  should  give  our  own 
view  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  mankind, 
which  qualifies  Him  to  be  their  Representa- 
tive in  the  great  work  of  redemption.  That 
relation  we  consider  to  bo  liis  auumpiion  of 
our  nature.  He  became  bone  of  our  boDe, 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  blood  of  our  blood. 
'As  the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  himself  took  part  of  the  same,'  He 
became  our  kinsman,  our  brother,  our  elder 
brother.  He  not  only  became  a  man,  but 
the  man,  and  therefore  Tiad  a  more  intimate 
relation  to  the  human  race  than  any  other 
member  of  the  great  family.  He  is  the  pat- 
tern man,  in  whom  the  complete  idea  of 
humanity  is  projected  into  time  and  space. 
Henoe'His  individuality  is  related  to  that 
of  every  other  human  being,  as  the  centre 
of  the  circle  to  every  point  of  the  periphery.' 
We  often  speak  of  representative  men — men 
who  pre-eminently  exhibit  the  mental  and 
moral  character! sties  of  tJio  nations  to  which 
they  belong.  History  records  the  names  of 
many  such  representative  personages.  Christ 
upon  far  higher  and  truer  grounds  is  the 
representative  of  all  mankind,  for  He  pos- 
sessed our  nature  in  its  most  comprehensive 
and  consummate  form.  He  was  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond, 
or  free ;  but  he  was  humanity  in  its  most 
unrestricted,  enlarged,  and  ideal  manifesta- 
tion. '  He  was  the  chief  among  ten  thou- 
sand, the  altogether  lovely.'  So  that,  on 
the  ground  of  His  humanity  alone,  none  else 
could  have  been  chosen  with  equal  propriety 
to  be  the  new  Head  of  the  human  race. 
Bat  He  is  more  than  man.  He  Is  God  as 
well  as  man  in  one  mysterious  Person,  and 
thus  He  is  qualified  not  only  to  represent  the 
human  race,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
restore  man  to  his  original  intercourse  with 
God. 

Mr.  Dale  is  not  alone  amongst  orthodox  di- 
vines in  challenging  the  Incarnation  as  an  ad'e- 
n'e  explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
h  of  Christ  Dr.  Crawford  makes  use 
of  the  following  language  : — 


'  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  Sa- 
viour's incarnation  furnishes  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  His 
sufferings  and  obedience  In  securing  the  10- 
mission  of  our  sins.  It  may  indeed  be  viewed 
as  a  nine  mia  non,  or  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  that  efficacy,  by  making  Him  to  bo  in  such 
a  sense  akin  to  us,  that  the  sufferings  He  en- 
dured, and  the  obedience  He  rendered,  were 
the  torn*  in  kind  with  those  which  are  required 
of  us.     But  it  does  not  so  identify  him  as  a 

£  arsons!  agent  with  those  whom  He  re- 
eemed,  that  all  He  did  and  all  He  suffered 
may  be  properly  and  righteously  considered 
as  done  and  suffered  by  (Ami,  irrespective  of 
anything  that  brings  them  as  individual  and 
personal  agents  into  union  or  communion 
with  Him.'* 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  here  a  demand 
for  a  relation  so  intimate  and  complete  be- 
tween the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed,  that 
nothing  short  of  absolute  identity  can  satisfy 
the  demand.  It  may  be  always  said  to  be  a 
fiction  and  a  technicality,  to  consider"  that 
what  was  done  and  suffered  by  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  cross  was  done  and  suffered  by 
us.  This  can  never  be  literally  and  really 
true  except  upon  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  Saviour  and 
the  sinner — that  in  fact  the  one  is  the  other. 
But  wo  can  never  believe  this  paradox  un- 
less, with  Hegel,  we  Are  able  to  soar  into  the 
empyrean  far  above  the  laws  of  ordinary  log- 
ic, and  acquire  the  wondrous  power  of  per- 
ceiving that  a  thing  is  not  only  what  it  is, 
but  also  and  at  the  same  time  what  it  is  not. 
Shall  we  then  accept  the  realistic  view  of 
Christ,  in  order  to  make  the  apostle's  state- 
ment literally  true,  viz.,  '  That  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  all  died'!  This  seems  to  us  like 
going  from  Soy  I  la  to  Charybdis ;  for  to  say 
that  the  humanity  of  Christ  includes  all  the 
individuals  of  the  human  nee  is  quite  as 
confounding  to  the  intellect  as  to  say 
that  Christ  and  the  human  race  are  liter- 
ally and  reciprocally  identical.  We  re- 
ject it,  however,  not  because  of  its  in- 
herent difficulty,  but  because  of  ita  purely 
gratuitous  and  speculative  character,  having 
no  foundation  whatever  but  in  the  vain  im- 
agination that  would  he  wise  above  what  is 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  fact  of  the 
mystical  union  of  Christ  and  His  people 
(held  by  Dr.  Crawford,  as  well  as  by  many 
of  the  older  divines,  to  be  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ)  at  all  meets  the  objection  of  those 
who  are  violently  opposed  to  the  idea  of  im- 
putation. If  it  be  alleged  that  believers 
are  regarded  by  God  as  if  they  had  lived  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  died  the  death  of  Christ, 


"  Crawford  on  the  Atonement,  p.  444. 
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upon  the  ground  of  their  spiritual  onion 
with  Him,  the  adversary  will  reply,  they 
did  not  live  His  life  nor  die  his  death,  and 
therefore  why  should  they  be  considered  as 
having  done  and  suffered  what  they  have 
not  done  and  suffered.  Let  us  have  done 
with  nisi  prim.  Away  with  all  technical 
fictions,  and  let  us  have  nothing  but  realities 
in  the  domain  of  religion.  All  that  can  be 
said  by  Dr.  Crawford  by  way  of  rejoin- 
der, as  we  suppose,  is  that  the  union  of  be- 
lievers with  Christ  makes  it  a  fit  and  proper 
thing  that  He  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  He 
had  been  a  sinner,  and  that  His  people 
should  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  had  been 
righteous.  '  Ho  who  knew  no  sin  was  made 
sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  bun.'  We  have  already 
stated  our  objection  to  making  the  mystical 
union  the  ground  of  the  Atonement  It  is  re- 
versing the  natural  order  of  things,  and  mak- 
ing the  effect  to  change  places  with  the  cause. 
We  believe  with  Dr.  Crawford  that  faith  has 
to  do  with  the  imputation  of  righteousness  to 
us,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  our  faith  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  imputation  of  sin  to 
Cnrist.  We  hold  that  the  Incarnation  qual- 
ified Him  to  be  the  Representative  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  Hie  own  voluntary  offer  to  take 
tbeir  place,  and  the  acceptance  of  Him  by 
the  Father,  actually  made  Him  their  Repre- 
sentative and  Redeemer.  What  He  did  .and 
suffered  was  iu  the  name  and  in  the  room  of 
fallen  man.  It  may  be  objected  that  He  was 
not  appointed  by  the  race  for  whom  He  act- 
ed. But  parents  often  represent  children 
for  their  benefit  without  their  consent.  Be- 
sides, the  first  Adam  represented  his  poste- 
rity without  their  consent,  to  their  terrible  in- 
jury. If  so,  why  may  not  the  second  Adam 
assume  a  similar  function,  without  their  con- 
sent, to  their  un  spendable  advantage  f  'As  by 
the  offence  of  one,  judgement  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  right- 
eousness of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  of  life.' 

The  moat  serious  objection  to  the  view  we 
have  taken,  viz.,  that  the  assumption  of  our 
nature  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  death 
of  Christ  for  our  redemption,  is,  either  that 
it  implies  the  ultimate  nitration  of  all  men 
without  exception,  or  that  it  has  done  no 
more  than  to  make  the  salvation  of  men  a,  mere 
■possibility.  We  take  an  intermediate  view. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
Atonement  will  be  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  Atonement  is  reduced  to  the 
bare  possibility  of  salvation.  We  do  not  see 
that  the  universality  of  the  Atonement  need 
dilute  the  nature,  or  impair  the  proximate 


effect,  of  it  We  hold  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Atonement  was  not  redempti- 
bility,  bnt  redemption.  *  We  are  justified 
by  ■  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  'In  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  bis  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riclies 
of  hie  grace.'  '  By  his  own  blood  he 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  ns.'  There 
is  a  difference  between  objective  and  sub- 
jective redemption.  For  example,  a  philan- 
throphist  purchases  the  liberty  of  a  slave. 
Ho  is  objectively  redeemed  as  soon  as  the 
price  is  paid,  but  he  is  not  subjectively  re- 
deemed until  he  is  actually  set  at  liberty.  We 
may  be  objectively  redeemed  without  ever 
being  subjectively  redeemed.  The  objec- 
tive redemption  depends  upon  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  but  subjective  redemption  depends 
npon  our  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  does  not 
impetratt  redemption,  bnt  simply  appropri- 
ate* redemption.  '  Faith  does  not  make  the 
tact  of  'Our  redemption,  bnt  rests  npon  it  as 
previously  existing ;  and  that  without  the 
previous  existence  of  it,  onr  faith  would  be 
unmeaning  and  false.'  Upon  any  other 
hypothesis  faith  becomes  a  ground,  and  not 
a  mere  instrument  of  salvation  ;  npropercon- 
dition,  and  not  a  mere  appropriation  of  eter- 
nal life.  In  the  quaint  language  of  one  writer 
it  makes  our  faith  into  a  Jesus.  It  tome  the 
eye  inward  npon  something  of  our  own,  in- 
stead of  fixing  its  steadfast  gam  upon  the 
great  redemptive  work  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  our  favourite  hymns  proceed  upon  the 
objective  view  of  redemption  and  the  recep- 
tive view  of  faith.     Take  the  following  ex- 

'  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling.'  , 

'  The  beat  obedience  of  my  hands 

Dares  not  appear  before  Thy  throne; 
But  faith  can  answer  Thy  demands, 
By  pleading  what  my  Lord  has  done.' 

best  hymns  are  objective  in  their 
and  lead  onr  minds  away  from 
ourselves  to  what  Christ  has  done  for  ns,  and 
thus  frequently  fill  our  minds  with  peace  and 
joy  without  the  help  of  a  laborious  and 
fruitless  introspection.  Was  not  this  the 
meaning  of  the  Reformers  when  they  affirm- 
ed that  auuranoe  was  of  the  ei$ence  offaitlt^f 
They  did  not  mean  by  it  the  assurance  that 
we  are  Christians,  but  that  Christ  had  expi- 
ated onr  guilt  and  that  God  was  propitious 
to  us.  Nor,  with  this  limitation,  did  they 
mean  that  the  Christian  was  free  from 
doubts  ;  but  only  that,  when  their  faith  was 
in  exercise,  they  trusted  in  Christ  and  were 
not  afraid.    There  is  great  confusion  in  the. 
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minds  of  modern  divines  upon  this  subject. 
They  do  not  seem  to  know' that  assurance 
has  three  meanings :  one,  that  which  identi- 
fies it  with  faith,  and  is  founded  npon  a  di- 
rect view  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus;  another,  that  which  results  from  a 
process  of  self-examination,  and  whose  ob- 
ject is  our  own  Christian  character ;  the 
third  is  a  supernatural  attestation  of  our 
adoption,  the  Spirit  bearing  witness  with 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  This 
latter  view  is  held  by  the  Wesleyans,  who 
affirm  that  it  is  the  common  privilege  of  all 
who  are  born  again.  There  are  others,  John 
Howe  for  example,  who  hold  the  supernatu- 
ral assurance,  but  limit  it  to  a  select  and  fa- 
voured few,  who  have  it  as  the  reward 
of  eminent  piety.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  or  objective  assurance,  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton maintains  that  it  is  essential  to  the  Re- 
formers' doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ; 
for  faith  deprived  of  its  appropriative  char- 
acter is  converted  into  a  work.  He  quotes 
Luther  as  saying  that '  he  who  hath  not  as- 
surance spews  faith  out ; '  and  Melancthon, 
that  '  assurance  is  the  discriminating  line  of 
Christianity  from  heathenism.'  Sir  William 
winds  up  his  views  on  this  subject  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

'  This  dogma,  with  its  fortune  past  and 
present,  affords  indeed  a  series  of  the  most 
furious  eontrast*.  For  it  is  curious  that  this 
cardinal  point  of  Luther's  doctrine  should, 
without  exception,  have  been  constituted  into 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation,  ana  as  their  common  and 
uncatholic  doctrine  have  been  explicitly  con- 
demned at  Trent.  Again,  it  is  curious  that 
this  common  and  differential  doctrine  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  should  now  be 
abandoned  virtually  in,  or  formally  by,  all 
these  Churches  themselves.  Again,  it  is  curi- 
ous that  Protestants  should  now  generally 
profess  the  counter  doctrine,  asserted  at 
Trent  in  condemnation  of  their  peculiar  prin- 
ciple. .  .  .  Finally,  it  is  enrious  that,  though 
now  fully  developed,  this  central  approxima- 
tion of  Protestantism  to  Catholicity  should 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  sigalised  by 
any  theologian,  Protestant  or  Catholic :  whilst 
the  Protestant  symbol  (Fidai  tola  juttijkat — 
Faith  alone  justifies),  though  now  eviscerated 
of  its  real  import,  and  only  manifesting  an 
unimportant  difference  of  expression,  is  still 
supposed  to  mark  tlie  discrimination  of  the 
two  religions  denominations.  For  both  agree 
that  the  three  heavenly  virtues  must  ill  con- 
cur to  salvation ;  and  they  only  differ  whether 
faith,  at  award,  does  or  does  not  involve  hope 
sod  charity.  This  misprision  would  have 
been  avoided  had  Luther  and  Calvin  only 
said,  Ftdtuta  tola  jutMfkat — Assurance  alone 
justifies;  for  on  their  doctrine  assurance  was 
convertible  with  true  faith,  and  true  faith  im- 
plied the  other  Christian  graces.  But  this 
primary  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Refonna- 


Weare  persuaded  that  the  pupil  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  power  through  the  neglect 
or  imperfect  statement  of  this  doctrine  ;  for 
what  after  all  does  it  mean  but  a  simple  and  ' 
direct  trust  in  God  as  our  reconciled  Father, 
through  the  atonement  of  His  Son.  Wher- 
ever the  cross  of  Christ  has  been  held  up  as  the 
immediate  ground  of  assurance,  the  instant 
source  of  peace,  there  has  been  a  stir  amongst 
the  dry  bones,  there  has  been  a  flocking  to 
the  standard  of  the  Cross,  Does  not  this 
account  for  the  success  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field  and  of  Moody,  the  American  evangelist, 
whose  fruitful  labours  are  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  us.  Many  are  afraid  that  such 
an  easy  method  of  assurance; — sucli  a  free 
method  of  justification — will  lead  to  Antino- 
mianism.  Such  was  the  objection  of  many 
to  the  preaching  of  Paul,  the  great  Gen- 
tile apostle,  but  the  objection  is  perfectly 
groundless.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  're- 
sist the  temptation  of  quoting  the  crushing 
reply  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Anderson,  of 
Glasgow  :•— 

'  I  read  in  books,  and  they  tell  me  in  con- 
versation, that  there  once  existed  a  species  of 
mankind  who  seemed  to  enjoy  undoubting 
confidence  in  God's  love,  as  secured  for  them 
by  the  work  of  Christ,  who  were  yet  selfish, 
fraudulent,  sensual,  and  extensively  immoral 

in  their    conduct I,    for   one, 

know  not,  and  never  knew  snch  men.  Those 
that  I  know,  of  whom  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  have  an  abiding,  joyous  trust  in  God's 
paternal  love,  are  all  as  obedient  as  they 
are  confiding  (I  would  that  some  were  as 
confiding  as  they  are  obedient) ;  and  there  is 
no  preaching,  I  am  persuaded,  which  makes 
such  a  waste  of  words  as  that  which  exerts 
itself  in  the  exposure  and  rebuke  of  the  man 
who  indulges  an  Antinomian  confidence.  It 
is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air — there  is  no  one 
to  represent  the  character.  It  is  not  only  a 
moral,  it  is  a  kind  of  physical,  impossibility, 
that  a  soul  which  has  "  entered  into  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, "  to  hold  filial 
intercourse  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  should 
fail  of  being  transformed  into  the  Divine 
moral  likeness. 't 

Having  discussed  the  leading  questions  in- 


*Slr  W.  Hamilton's  '  Discussions  on  Philoso- 
phy,' 4c,  p.  SOB.    We  do  not  forget  the  able 
article  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  in  reply  to  Hamil- 
i,   in   the 'British   and   Foreign  Evangelical 
Review,'  October,  1856.    But  we  adhere  sub- 
stantially  to  the  views  of  Hamilton,  although 
some  of  his  statements  require  modification ; 
and  venture   to  question  whether    the    great 
Scotch  divine  had  a  clear  idea  of  what   was 
meant  by  the  doctrine '  that  faith  is  of  the  no- 
ire of  assurance.'     Dr.  Chalmers  had  a  far  bet- 
r  idea  of  this. 
f  ^Filial  Hononr  of  God,"  pp.  13, 13. 
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volved  in  a  theory  of  the  Atonement,  we 
come  now  to  the  theory  itself — the  theory 
as  constructed  by  the  author  whose  book  is 
under  review.  While  the  theory  nndcr  con- 
sideration, in  one  important  respect,  keeps 
within  the  strict  lines  of  orthodoxy — in  fact, 
more  so  than  the  volume  in  the  old  Congre- 
gational Series  on  the  same  subject — yet  it 
contains  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
and  harder  still  to  be  received  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Atonement.  The  general 
outlines  of  the  theory  are  contained  in  the 
four  following  propositions  : —  j| 

'1.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
ground  on  which  thesins  of  men  arc  remitted, 
because  it  was  an  act  of  submission  to  the 
righteous  authority  of  the  law  by  which  the 
human  race  was  condemned,  &c. ;  and  because, 
in  consequence  of  the  relation  between  Him 
and  us— His  life  being  our  own — His  submis- 
sion is  the  expression  of  ou  re,  and  carries  ours 
with  it,  ifcc.  This  submission  was  made  for 
us,  on  our  behalf,  in  our  name.  But  we  have 
a  part  in  it.  In  a  real,  and  'not  merely  a  tech- 
nical sense,  the  act  is  ours'  (pp.  430,  1).    .^ 

This  means,  in  brief,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  the  ground  of  pardon,  becanse  it  is 
a  real  expression  of  our  submission  to  the 
outraged  authority  of  the  Divine  Law.  But 
how  can  it  be  called  a  real  expression  of 
ours,  if  we  wera  not  present  to  give  our 
assent  and  consent  to  the  sublime  self- 
surrender  of  the  Son  of  God  t  Is  it  because 
it  was  predetermined  in  the  Divine  mind 
that  we  should  be  brought  into  spiritual 
union  with  Him,  and  hence  to  give  our 
hearty  response  to  what  He  did  in  our  name 
on  the  cross  !  In  addition  to  the  objection 
already  made,  that  this  is  transposing  the 
order  of  cause  and  effect,  and  making  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  the  Atone- 
ment into  its  rationale  or  antecedent 
ground,  it  is  liable  to  the  further  objection 
that,  viewed  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dale's  stand- 
point, it  is  an  ignoratio  eleneht.  Mr.  Dale 
has  elaborately  sought  to  show  that  there  is 
an  aboriginal  relationship  between  Christ 
and  mankind,  and  therefore  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  that  this  aboriginal  relationship 
would  be  constituted  into  one  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Atonement,  -  But  what  do  we  find  ? 
Why,  that  he  altogether  ignore)  the  relation- 
ship which  he  labored  so  earnestly  to  prove, 
and  substitutes  for  it  another  relationship, 
which  only  comes  into  existence  after  the 
decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  when 
men  from  age  to  age  are  converted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  is  not  all. 
The  relationship  on  which  he  founds  the 
Atonement  bears  reference  not  to  the  whole 
human  race,  but  to  a  limited  portion  only — 
those  who  shall  be  actually  saved.    How  will 


Atonement}  We  presume  that  he  believes 
that  Christ  is  not  only  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
But  this  cannot  possibly  be  held  by  him 
except  upon  the  assumption  of  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men,  a  view  which,  so  far  a* 
we  know,  he  does  not  favour. 

We  believe  that  (he  self-surrender  of 
Christ  was  made  for  us,  on  our  behalf,  in 
our  name ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  we 
had  a  part  in  it,  in  any  real  or  literal  sense. 
We  believe  that  the  validity  of  His  repre- 
sentation does  not  depend  upon  our  consent 
to  the  appointment,  but  upon  the  command 
of  the  Divine  Father  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  Divine  Son. 

'  2.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
ground  on  which  the  sine  of  men  are  remitted, 
becanse  it  rendered  possible  the  retention  (?) 
or  the  recovery  of  our  original  and  ideal  rela- 
tion to  God  through  Christ  which  sin  had 
dissolved  and  the  loss  of  which  was  the  su- 
preme penalty  of  transgression.' 

What  is  meant  by  this  original  and  ideal 
relation  to  God  which  is  recovered  by  the 
death  of  Christ  ?  In  bo  far  as  we  are  able 
to  make  out,  it  means  the  relation  of  trust- 
ful, loving,  and  obedient  children. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  death  of  Christ  ren- 
ders the  recovery  of  this  relation  possible. 
But  why  t  We  want  to  know,  in  a  theory 
of  the  Atonement,  not  the  what,  but  the 
why.  Let  us  wo  if  we  can  find  the  missing 
link  in  some  other  part  of  the  book.  Per- 
haps the  following  passage,  although  ob- 
scurely expressed,  may  help  us  out  of  our 
difficulty  :— 

'  Through  his  death  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Father  is  no  longer  of  a  kind  to  render 
it  untrue  to  our  relation  toGod.  Bin  had  in- 
troduced an  element  into  our  life  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
of  an  amazing  and  incredible  fiction,  for  the 
original  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father 
to  continue  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  relation  of 
the  human  race  to  God,  and  in  the  region  to 
which  the  spiritual  life  of  man  belongs,  fic- 
tions can  have  no  place.  If,  therefore,  we 
were  still  to  be  related  to  God  through  Christ, 
it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  there  should 
be  included  in  His  actual  relation  to  the 
Father  an  expression  of  the  truth  of  that  rela- 
tion into  which  we  had  come  through  sin. 
That  expression  is  found  in  His  death'  (pp. 
488,  4). 

If  we  have  penetrated  into  the  meaning  of 
this  obscure  passage,  it  signifies  that  man  in 
consequence  of  the  Fall  needed  a  new  moral 
exemplar.  The  exemplar  for  man  in  his 
original  'condition  was  not  suitable  (o  in  in  in 
his  condition  of  guilt.     A  new  feature  must 
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be  added,  viz.,  that  of  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  violated  law.  Hence  It  was 
necessary,  upon  the  assumption  that  Christ 
should  continue  to  be  the  Exemplar  of  the 
human  race,  that  He  should  surrender  Him- 
self to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  thus  give 
us  an  example  of  submission  to  outraged 
authority.  If  our  investigation  has  been 
successful,  the  second  proposition  means 
that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of 
forgiveness  because  it  contains  a  sublime 
example  of  submission  to  authority.  With 
this  result  before  us,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  idea  has  been  considerably  dis- 
guised and  mystified,  and  that  simpler  forms 
of  speech  would  Lave  saved  muck  trouble. 
We  grant  that  the  cross  of  Christ  contains  an 
example  of  submission  to  authority,  and 
forma  some  part,  though  only  a  subordinate 
part,  of  the  value  of  that  great  sacrifice  which 
was  offered  on  the  Tree.  But  we  shall  have 
to  include  a  great  many  things  in  the  Atone- 
ment, if  we  are  to  comprehend  all  the  as- 
pects which  the  death  of  Christ  may  assume 
to  thoughtful  minds ;  for  it  was  not  only  an 
example  of  submission,  but  of  patience,  of 
moral  heroism,  and  of  the  snblimest  self- 
sacrifice,  and  we  know  sot  how  many  things 

'  3.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
Round  on  which  the  sins  of  men  are  remitted, 
because  it  involves  the  actual  destruction  of 

sin  in  all  those  who  through  faith  recover 
their  union  with  Him.' 

Does  this  mean  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  fitted  to  exert  a  great  moral  influence  upon 
the  heart  and  life  of  the  believer  1  No  ;  for 
the  author  expressly  avows  that  he  means 
something  more  and  something  else.  This 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

'  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians has  these  remarkable  words,  "We 
thus  judge  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all 
died."  These  words,  if  they  stood  alone, 
might  perhaps  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  strong 
rhetorical  statement  of  the  effect  which 
ought  to  be  produced  on  our  hearts  by  the  in- 
finite love  of  Christ  in  dying  for  us.  It  might 
l>e  said  that  since  He  died  for  us,  the  great- 
ness of  His  love  ought  to  dissolve  all  our  re- 
lations to  this  present  evil  world,  and  bind 
us  in  perfect  and  eternal  loyalty  to  Himself ; 
that  we  ought  to  live  as  though  death  had 
already  separated  us  from  the  common  excite- 
ments and  sorrows  and  triumphs  of  mankind. 
But  in  several  other  of  his  epistles  he  speaks 
of  Christ's  death  as  thongh  it  were  a  real 
event  in  our  own  history,  &c.  In  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  he  affirms  that  he  himself  had 
thus  died  in  Christ.  '  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.1  And  many  Christian  persons 
have  declared  that  they  ore  conscious  that  in 


the  death  of  Christ  their  old  and  evil  life  per- 
ished, Ac.  I  accept  this  relation  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  death  of  our  own  evil 
self  as  a  fact,  though  T  may  be  unable  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  it'  (pp.  435,  6). 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Dale  in  this  passage 
seeks  to  include  in  his  explanation  of  the 
Atonement,  not  what  is  called  the  moral 
influence  Iheory  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
sdmo  form  of  the  mystical  theory.  He 
seems  to  hold  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
physical  connection  between  Christ  and  His 
people  ;  that  Christ  is  not  the  federal  or  the 
moral  Head  of  His  people,  but  their  natural 
Head,  so  that  a  common  life  grows  between 
them.  Christ  is  in  His  people  just  '  as  the 
root  of  the  tree  is  in  its  stem  and  branches, 
in  its  leaves  and  fruit.'  Taking  this  view  by 
itself,  we  have  no  objection  to  it,  if  it  simply 
means  that  God,  by  the  working  of  His 
Spirit,  makes  the  death  of  Christ  effectual  to 
the  salvation  of  every  one  that  believes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scriptures 
clearly  teach  that  there  is  a  spiritual  union 
between  the  Saviour  and  those  who  believe  ; 
but  is  there  not  a  danger  of  exaggerating  and 
mystifying  it  by  investing  it  with  the  form 
and  color  of  the  philosophic  doctrine  of 
realism.  We  have  already  given  our  reasons 
for  refusing  this  union,  however  conceived 
or  expressed,  as  a  legitimate  explanation  of 
the  expiatory  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing more  upon  the  subject  in  this  place. 

'  4.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
ground  on  which  the  sins  of  men  are  remitted, 
because  in  His  submission  to  the  awful  penal- 
ty of  sin,  it,  there  was  a  revelation  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  revealed  in  the  Infliction  of  the 
penalties  of  sin  on  the  human  race.  He  en- 
dured the  penalty  instead  of  inflicting  it.' 

This  is  the  supreme  and  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Atonement,  because  it  bears  reference 
to  an  immanent  principle  in  the  Divine 
nature — the  sacred  and  inviolable  principle 
of  righteousness.  We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Dale 
holds,  with  no  feeble  grasp,  this  grand  essen- 
tial in  a  proper  and  real  atonement  for 
guilt ;  and  that  while  many  have  wandered 
'  in  endless  mazes  lost,'  .  he  is  '  faithful 
amongst  the  faithless  found.'  This,  although 
the  chief  ground  of  the  Atonement,  is  not 
the  only  and  exclusive  ground.  We  hold 
that  the  Atonement  has  reference  to  God,  to 
the  universe,  and  to  the  pardoned  sinner,  and 
that  a  complete  explanation  of  the  Atone- 
ment must  combine  what  theologians  desig- 
nate the  satisfaction  theory,  the  governmen- 
tal theory,  and  the  moral  influence  theory. 
All  these  ideas  maybe  found  in  one  form  or 
another  in  Mr.  Dale's  theory  of  the  Atone- 
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merit,  and,  therefore,  so  far  he  has  trav- 
elled in  the  beaten  track.  Bat  his  realistic 
or  quasi-realistic  speculations  about  the  ori- 
ginal relation  of  Christ  to  the  human  race, 
seem  to  invest  a  part  of  his  teaching  with  a 

3uestionable  appearance.  To  he  plain,  we 
o  not  see  any  room  for  the  old  idea  of  im- 
putation in  hie  theory  of  the  Atonement  He 
is  so  anxious  to  abolish  from  theology  what 
he  calls  fiction  and  technicality,  that  we  have 
some  sort  of  realism  made  very  conspicuous 
— humanity  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  human- 
ity. It  seems  as  if  he  held  that  the  benefits 
or  the  Atonement  came  to  us  by  infusion, 
and  not  by  imputation — that  the  spiritual 
life  which  flows  to  us  from  our  Divine  Head 
is  the  immediate  ground  of  justification  in 
the  sight  of  God.  This  we  should  consider 
a  serious  deflection  from  the  theology  of  the 
Reformers.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we 
may  have  misapprehended  his  meaning. 

There  is  another  point  which  deserves  a 
passing  notice ; '  that  point  is  the  aspect 
Under  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became 
the  substitute  of  sinners.  Our  author  con- 
siders that  it  was  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  that 
He  took  upon  Him  the  penalties  of  sin.  It 
is  to  the  fact  of  His  supreme  Rulerahip,  and 
not  to  His  Divinity,  that  he  ascribes  the 
validity  and  value  of  His  atonement.  He 
expresses  this  view  clearly  in  an  article  by 
hiiu  in  this  Periodical  on  the  expiatory 
theory  of  the  Atonement  His  words  are  : 
1  Not  the  dignity  of  Christ  but  His  position 
as  the  Ruler  of  our  race,  invests  His  agony 
and  death  with  all  their  atoning  efficacy.' 
According  to -our  judgment  this  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  substitution  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures.  We  nowhere  read 
that  Christ  the  Supremo  Ruler  took  upon 
Himself  our  penalties,  that  He  might  not 
inflict  them  upon  us.  What  we  read  is, 
1  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son.'  '  Being  justified  freely 
by  this  grace  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in.  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,'  Ac.  '  I  have  power  to 
lay  down  {my  life),  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  received 
of  my  Father.'  '  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,  *  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.'  It  is 
evident  that  the  biblical  method*!*  to  exhibit 
the  Father  as  the  Ruler  whose  authority  -has 
been  violated,  and  the  Son  as  the  Divine 
Person  who,  in  obedience  to  His  Father's 
will  as  well  as  to  His  own  compassion, 
undertook  the  sinner's  cause,  and  put  away 
sitaby  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 
We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  Scriptures 


expressly  attribute  the  value  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  to  His'  Divine  dignity.  In  Acta 
xx.  28  we  read  of  '  the  church  of  God  which 
he  (God)  has  purchased  with  At*  own  blood.'* 
Elsewhere  (Col.  i.  14,  15)  we  read  that  we 
have  '  redemption  through  his  blood,  who  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God.'  Also  that 
1  the  Lord  of  glory  had  been  enutfled* 
Take  especially  the  following  passage  :  'If  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of 
an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifleth 
to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh :  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
(or  with)  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 


from  dead  works  to  serve  the  li 


God!' 


(Heb.  ix.  13,  14.)  It  is  clear  that*  the  i 
spired  writers  consider  the  superior"  worth 
of  fho  blood  of  Christ  to  be  dne  to  His  su- 
perior nature.  Nor  is  the  teaching  in  con- 
flict with  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. Some  of  onr  readers  will  remember  the 
effect  upon  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the 
American  Indians  of  an  apt  illustration  used 
by  the  missionary  Brainerd.  They  asked 
him  how  the  death  of  the  one  Substitute 
could  be  equivalent  to  the  death  of  the 
human  race.  He  replied,  -One  sovereign  is 
equal  in  valne  to  980  farthings.  Why  1 
Because  the  sovereign  is  gold  and  the  far- 
things copper.  So  Christ,  because  of  the 
dignity  of  His  person,  is  of  more  value  than 
Sill  mankind,  and  hence  His  death  is  equiva- 
lent, and  more  than  equivalent,  to  the  dying 
of  the  whole  world.  This  solved  the  diffi- 
culty, and  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  these 
untutored  savages.  In  all  ages  men  have 
estimated  the  value  of  sacrifices  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  creature  laid  upon 
the  altar,  and  hence,  in  great  emergencies, 
men  have  even  shed  human  blood.  We 
therefore  see  no  reason  to  abandon  the  time- 
honored  idea  that  the  force  and  value  of 
the  Christian  sacrifice-  depends  upon  the 
Divine  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person. 

There  is  one  thing  of  great  practical  im- 
portance which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in 
this  review — we  say  of  practical  importance, 
because  the  view  we  take  of  it  will  vitally 
influence  the  whole  style  of  our  preaching 
and  the  efficiency  of  our  labors  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Mr.  Date  teaches  that,  while 
the  Atonement  itself  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
faith  in  the  Atonement  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, even  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel.  The  following  citation  conveys  that 
idea: — 

'  It  is  not  the  theory  of  the  death  of  Christ 
that  constitutes  the  ground  on  which  sins  are 
forgiven,  but  the  death  itself  ;  and  the  faith 


*  This  reading  is  a  subject  of  controversy. 
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which  is  the  condition  on  oar  side  of  receiv- 
ing' redemption  through  His  blood  is  trust  in 
Christ  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  8sr- 
ioar  of  Men,  not  the  acceptance  of  any  doe- 
trine  which  explains  how  it  is  that  salvation 
comes  to  us  through  Him.  For  this  trust  it  is 
not  necessary  that  men  should  acknowledge 
even  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  much 
tees  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  receive 
from  others,  or  elaborate  for  themselves, 
a  theory  of  propitiation.  It  is  enough  that  the 
authority  and  love  have  been  bo  revealed  to 
them  that  they  rely  on  Him  for  eternal  sal- 
vation' (p.  311). 

This  is  broad  enough  to  take  in  all  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  however  inade- 
quate their  views  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  and 
however  erroneous  their  views  of  the  way  of 
life.  To  be  broad  and  charitable  is  good,  bnt 
not  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  Such 
was  the  idea  of  an  inspired  apostle,  for  he 
said, '  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  yon  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  nuto  yon,  let  him 
be  accursed.1  We  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Dale  that  it  is  not  the  theory  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  the  death  itself  i\\sA  constitutes 
the  ground  of  forgiveness.  We  also  agree 
with  him  that  the  faith  which  is  necessary  to 
salvation  is  trust  in  Christ  Himself,  and  not 
the  acceptance  of  any  particular  doctrine 
or  theory  of  the  Atonement.  But  we  seri- 
ously disagree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
for  this  trust  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  acknowledge  even  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sin  of  the  world.  We  consider  the  Atone- 
ment, in  its  essential  principle,  to  be  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel.  An  apostle 
says :  '  Moreover,  brethren,  1  declare  to  you 
the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which 
also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye  eland  ; 
bf  which  also  yt  art  saved,  if  ye  keep  in 
memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  yc 
have  believed  in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto 
you,  first  of  all,  that  which  1  also  received, 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according 
to  the  Scriptures '  (1  Cor.  xv.  l-3\.  Can  a 
man  be  saved  without  believing  the  gospel 
(excluding  of  course  from  our  consideration 
the  eases  of  infante  and  of  the  heathen)  f 
But  the  gospel,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  inspired  apostle,  is  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins.  It  sounds  all  right  to  say  that  if 
we  trust  in  Christ  we  shall  be  saved ;  but 
there  can  be  no  trust  without  knowledge. 
'  They  that  know  thy  name  will  nut  their 
trust  in  thee.*  We  must  therefore  determine 
what  knowledge  is  necessarily  implied  in 
this  trust.  It  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures 
that  there  can  be  no  recognised  trust  in  Him 


without  some  acquaintance  with  Ilia  Divine 
dignity  and  His  great  redemptive  act.  What 
if  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words,  '  Ex- 
cept yc  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
dnnk  his  blood,  ye  have  no  lifo  in  you'! 
(John  vi.  S3.)  They  can  mean  no  less  than 
that  faith  in  His  atonement  is  the  imperative 
and  indispensable  condition  of  eternal  life. 
Can  any  one  intelligently  and  worthily  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper  without  believing 
that  His  body  was  broken  for  us,  and  His 
blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  i  If  we 
ignore  the  Atonement  as  the  ground  of  our 
trust  in  the  Son  of  God,  our  preaching  will 
soon  lose  its  evangelical  tone  and  flavour,  and 
become  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  ;  and  from 
ignoring  we  shall  proceed,  if  God  in  mercy 
hinder  not,  to  repudiating  this  .all-important 
and  all-pervading  truth.  We  have  often 
wondered  that  the  Cross  has  occupied  so  in- 
significant a  place  in  the  ministry  of  some 
men,  but  the  fact  is  accounted  for  if  the  idea 
prevails  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  not  necessary  to  the  faith  that 
bringeth  salvation.  We  believe  that  the 
Cross  is  the  tree  of  life,  that '  the  life  is  in 
the  blood ' — '  the  blood  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel ;'  and  if  we  would 
recover  and  rehabilitate  poor  fallen  human- 
ity, we  must  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
— Christ  'hearing  our  load  of  sins,  to  save 
our  souls  from  hell.' 

In  coming  to  the  close,  we  beg  to  fay  that 
we  have  found  in  the  book  much  to  approve 
arid  admire,  some  things  to  question  and 
dissent  from,  and  a  point  or  two  to  combat 
and  to  condemn.  We  have  honestly  sought 
to  understand  the  author's  views  and  to  do 
them  justice ;  but  if,  as  it  is  possible,  we 
have  misconceived  or  misrepresented  his 
meaning,  we  crave  the  indulgence  which  is 
due  to  an  honest  but  fallible  critic.  We 
thank  Mr.  Dale  most  heartily  for  his  able  ' 
and  eloquent Jectures,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tions made,  commend  them  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
theological  subjects,  hoping  that  they  may 
awaken  fresh  interest  in  a  subject  of  un- 
rivalled importance,  and  help  to  attain  a 
more  scientific  statement  and  a  more  effectual 
vindication  of  this  ground  and  pillar  of  our 
faith. 
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of  London.     Society  for  the  Liberation 
of  Religion,  &c.      London. 

The  prophecies  of  far-seeing  Liberals,  uttered 
when  the  Conservative  reaction  burst  upon 
us,  we  already  beginning  to  give  signs  of 
fulfilment.  As  in  the  winter  vegetable  life 
shows  itself  mainly  in  the  roots,  bo  in  the 
depression  of  the  Liberal  party  the  chief 
symptoms  of  its  indestructible  political  life 
are  felt  in  the  further  development  and  the 
clearer  apprehension  of  certain  great  funda- 
mental principles,  out  of  which  all  its  legisla- 
tive activity  has  ever  sprung.  In  a  singularly 
inconclusive  article  contributed  to  the  '  Fort- 
nightly Review,'  of  February,  by  the  lion. 
G.  C.  Brodviok,  those  principles  are  not 
unfairly  described,  though  certain  possible 
issues  which  mainly  concern  us  here  are  des- 
perately evaded.  '  The  unreserved  recogni- 
tion of  progress  as  the  appointed  law  of  all 
human  institutions,  civil  or  religious;'  'an 
imperishable  love  of  freedom ,  '  equality 
before  the  law  ;'  '  respect  for  human  nature 
as  such  ;'  '  habitual  regard  for  political  jus- 
tice ;'  and  '  the  deliberate  preference  of 
national  interests  over  all  minor  interests, 
whether  of  classes,  of  sects,  of  professions,  or 
of  individuals  :'  such  is  Mr.  Brodrick's  sum- 
mary of  Liberal  principles,  a  summary 
which  we  quote  not  as  an  individual  discov- 
ery, but  simply  as  a  convenient  confession  of 
a  common  political  faith.  It  is  very  possible, 
indeed,  that  most  Conservatives  also  would 
formally  subscribe  such  a  creed.  But  with 
out  imputing  to  them  the  non-natural  inter- 
pretations fostered  by  the  easy  morality  of 
ecclesiastical  confessions  at  the  present  day, 
we  must  hold  that  these  principles  have  for 
Liberals  an  expanding  significance  and 
vital,  aggressive,  constraining  force,  altogt 
thc-r  wanting  to  the  Conservative  apprehec 
.  sion  of  them. 

The  question  of  most  absorbing  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  look  beyond  the  present 
and  the  following  parliamentary  session,  or 
whose  feelings  fur  the  political  drift  of  the 
times  goes  deeper  than  the  possible  contin- 
gencies of  mere  office-hunting  strategy,  is,  In 
what  fresh  direction  are  these  fundamental 
principles  likely  next  to  break  out  ?  What 
will  be  the  next  decisive  movement  of  pro- 
gress in  our  political  institutions  ?  Where,  in 
our  social  system  is  equality  before  the  law 
most  glaringly  violated  >  What  parts  of  our 
ancient  legislation  are  most  incongruous  ■ 
political  justice!  How  will  our  growing  '  re- 
spect for  human  nature  as  such1  assert  itself 
anew  against  the  invidious  distinctions  of 
the  past?  To  these  questions  we  affirm 
that  one  answer  is  unanimously  given  by  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  likely  to 


dominate  the  immediately  coming  political 
future.  There  is  no  insult  to  the  principle 
of  progress  so  flagrant  as  the  stolid  persis- 
tence of  a  national  ecclesiasticism,  of  wfaicli 
the  vital  development  was  suddenly  and 
hopelessly  arrested  at  a  period  when  the 
spiritual  energies  of  the  nation  bad  ju*t 
begun  to  germinate  afresh.  There  is  no 
inequality  befoe  the  law  so  monstrous  as  the 
contrast  of  favour  and  contempt,  approval 
and  invective,  shown  in  the  attitude  of  our 
national  ecclesiastical  constitution  toward? 
the  equally  conscientious,  and,  so  far  as 
human  authority  is  concerned,  the  equally 
legitimate,  varieties  of  religious  opinion  that 
abound  and  flourish  amongst  a  hopelessly 
divided  people.  There  is  no  failure  in  polit- 
ical justice  amongst  us  now  so  generally 
oppressive  as  the  system  which,  in  all  at- 
tempts at  social  and  educational  reform, 
puts  the  Nonconformist  half  of  the  national 
an  enormous  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  Conforming  half,  and  makes  '  watchful 

i'ealousy'  a  hateful  sectarian  necessity  of 
ioth.  And,  finally,  our  old-world  laws  che- 
rish no  disrespect  for  human  nature  so  deep 
and  rile  as  that  which,  in  the  interests  of 
theological  exclusiveness,  outrages  the  sancti- 
ties of  death,  and  nourishes  the  clerical  tem- 
per that  curses  the  '  carrion  of  dissent.'  It 
is  not  any  creed,  nor  is  it  any  class  of  men, 
who  are  denounced  by  the  general  voice  that 
condemqs  this  state  of  things.  Neither  the 
clergy,  nor  the  squirearchy,  nor  the  peerage 
are  touched  by  the  growing  discontent 
What  is  really  condemned  and  also  inevita- 
bly doomed  is  the  systomwhieb  formally  and 
legally  identifies  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation  with  the  ecclesiastical  inventions  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  general  feeling  of  which  we  speak  has 
recently  received  a  signal  expression  in  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  K.  W.  Dale  and  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rogers  to  some  of  the  chief  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
crowds  that  are  always  attracted  by  eloquence. 
The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  for  instance, 
can  always  throng  the  greatest  balls  in  the 
country  with  applauding  multitudes,  not  one- 
tenth  of  whom  regard  the  Permissive  Bill  as 
a  permissible  speculation  in  politics.  Bat 
even  the  agitation  aroused  by  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson  is  proof  demonstrative  of  a  resolve 
swiftly  ripening  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation 
to  rebuke  the  bullying  arrogance  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  And  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  interest  excited  by  the  Alliance 
meetings  and  by  those  of  the  Liberation 
Society — that '  whereas  by  common  consent 
an  eager  attendance  at  the  former  is  consid- 
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ered  indicative  only  of  zeal  against  drunken- 
ness, soman  can  show  any  active  sympathy 
with  the  promoters  of  the  latter  without 
committing  himself  to  the  definite  measure 
of  legislation  announced.  Besides,  the  pro- 
minent appearance  of  local  Liberal  politicians 
at  these  gatherings,  and  the  eager  enthusi- 
asm of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  prove 
demonstratively  that  in  the  centres  where 
the  germs  of  all  great  reforms  have  been 
hitherto  ripened,  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  is  most  prominent  in 
men's  thoughts.  But  if  the  meetings  them- 
selves have  been  signs  of  a  rapid  develop- 
ment in  public  opinion,  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered have  assuredly  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  movement  For  ability,  force,  and  states- 
manlike grasp  of  the  subject,  they  are  com- 
parable to  some  of  the  best  oratorical  utter- 
ances of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright's 
palmiest  days,  a  sonorous  ring  and  a  passion- 
ate rhythm  which  no  living  man  can  pretend 
to  rival.  But  for  straight  hitting  and  im- 
pervious argument,  not  even  Mr.  Bright's 
published  speeches  excel  some  of  those  in 
the  collection  before  us. 

One  most  gratifying  feature  is  the  evident? 
determination  of  the  speakers  once  for  all  to 
divest  the  agitatron  of  every  vestige  of  sec- 
tarian spirit  They  have  made  no  attack 
upon  Kpiscopalianism  as  a  religion.  They 
have  denounced  neither  creeds  nor  articles. 
And  while  Always  maintaining  the  right  of 
Nonconformists  to  urge  their  conscientious 
objections  to  Erastianism,  they  have  evident- 
ly preferred  such  broader  political  argu- 
ments as  spring  from  the  fundamental  prin: 
ciples  of  Liberalism,  and  seem  likely,  there- 
fore, ultimately  to  unite  the  whole  party. 
They  have  urged  the  equal  wrong  and  ab- 
surdity of  employing  the  whole  resources  of 
the  State  in  support  of  what  arc,  humanly 
speaking,  at  the  best  only  sectarian  opinions. 
They  insisted  upon  the  odious  inequality  of 
the  law,  according  to  which  some  twenty 
thousand  paid  functionaries  arc  bound  to 
condemn  fully  half  the  religious  people  of 
the  country  as  schismatics  and  heretics, 
besides  occasionally  launching  solemn  curses 
against  them,  as  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Another  more  ordinary  point  of  argument 
was  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  obtain 
from  Parliament  ecclesiastical  reforms,  the 
discussion  of  which  is  alien  to  its  temper, 
and  the  consequent  waste  of  parliamentary 
time,  which  blocks  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion. In  these  speeches  no  such  assumptions 
will  be  found  as  those  which  have  provoked 
the  wrath  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  Plainly 
neither  Mr,  Dale  nor  Mr.  Rogers  ever  dreamed 
that  at  some  particular  juncture  of  history 


an  episcopal  denomination  was  established 
by  the  State,  or  that  out  of  a  chaos  of  sects  one 
in  particular  was  at  some  historical  period 
selected  for  approval  and  patronage.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Freeman  s  lucid  exposition  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case  will  best  enable  any  student 
of  the  question  to  master  the  argument  that 
marches  throughout  the  whole  aeries  of  these 
speeches.  In  them  tn*e  National  Establish- 
ment is  not  a  sect,  '  not  a  religious  body,'  as 
it  was  erroneously  termed  in  a  moment  of 
oblivion  by  Mr.  Cross  in  the  debate  on  the 
Burials  Bill.  It  is  simply  a  branch  of  the 
British  Constitution,  the  growth  of  which 
has  been  arrested  precisely  when  all  other 
parts  have  given  evidence  of  increased  vital- 
ity ;  a  phase  of  the  national  life  which  is 
manifestly  incongruous  with  the  age,  and  the 
inconsistency  of  which  with  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  modern  legislation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming intolerable.  Lastly,  the  finishing 
stroke  has  been  given  to  this  special  effort  of 
popular  instruction  by  Mr.  Dale's  article  in 
the  '  Fortnightly  Review '  for  March,  which 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  highest  tide-mark  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject 

In  commenting  on  this  remarkable  scries 
of  meetings,  some  of  the  leading  organs  of 
the  daily  press  have  adopted  a  style  of  crit- 
icism which,  while  professedly  intended  to 
show  the  hopelessness  of  the  movement, 
seems  to  be  of  ominous  significance  as  to  the 
future  line  of  defence.  Thus  the  '  Tall  Mall 
Gazette'  commented  on  the  supposed  unwil- 
lingness of  the  speakers  to  '  approach  the 
question  from  its  practical  aspect.  The  op- 
portune appearance,  on  the  very  morning  af- 
ter the  Exeter  Hall  meeting,  of  Lord  Hamp- 
ton's returns,  giving  the  amounts  raised  for 
Church  building  and  restoration  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  seemed  to  give  much 
point  to  such  a  remark.  And  '  Tho  Times' 
anticipated  its  evening  rival  in  arguing  that 
the  real  question  is  not  the  abstract  justice 
or  desirability  of  Church  establishments  in 
themselves,  but  the  possibility,  or  otherwise, 
of  disturbing  an  institution  which  has  driven 
its  roots  so  deep  into  our  national  life.  We 
are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  such  observations.  We  cannot  in- 
deed allow  that  they  detract  anything  from 
the  value  of  a  mission  undertaken  mainly  to 
inform  the  public  mind,  and  to  excite  public 
opinion.  But  we  not  tho  less  gladly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  question  is  passing  be- 
yond the  stage  of  theoretical  discussion,  and 
demands  a  more  practical  mode  of  treatment 
thap  it  has  hitherto  usually  received.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  called  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  daily  press  ominous  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  seems  as  though  by  common  con- 
sent amongst  practical  politicians  the  case  of 
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the  Establishment?  were  to  be  surrendered  on 
its  merits,  and  defended  only  on  the  ground 
of  insuperable  difficulties  in  touching  it  It 
is  precisely  this  practical  view  of  the  matter 
which  we  propose  here  to  consider. 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  would  appear  that  by 
agreement  of  all  classes,  from  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  to  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist preacher,  and  from  extreme  Ritualists 
to  the  school  of  Mr.  Voysey,  the  really  prac- 
tical question  is  not  whether  anything  is  to 
be  done,  but,  rather,  what  it  is  to  be.  With 
the  present  condition  of  our  ecclesiastical 
constitution  no  one  is  satisfied.  Not  Con- 
vocation, for,  fretting  under  the  isolation  of 
our  national  communion,  it  is  stretching  ont 
wistful  arms  to  the  Greek  Church  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Old  Catholics  on  the  other ; 
not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for,  with 
honest  English  feeling,  ho  indignantly  urges 
the  claims  of  excluded  Christiana  at  homo  to 
prior  consideration ;  not  the  Bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough, for,  with  vigorous  eloquence,  he 
denounces  the  whole  system  of  patronage  ; 
not  the  Evangelicals,  for  they  have  got  one 
Act  of  Parliament  to  stamp  out  ritualistic 
practice,  and  would  gladly  get  another  to 
persecute  ritualistic  doctrine  ;  not  coinmon- 
sense  Churchmen,  for,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Salt,  they  would  pat  an  end  to  the  spiritual 
despotism  by  which  every  rector  of  a  parish  is 
enabled  to  exclude  from  his  domain  all 
Church  teaching  except  his  own  ;  not  mode- 
rate High  Churchmen,  for,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Boresford  Hope,  they  insist  upon  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate  ;  not  the  Broad  Churchmen, 
for,  failing  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  they  do  the  next  best  thing, 
by  setting  it  at  defiance ;  uot  the  Ritualists, 
for,  with  a  violence  of  language,  compared 
with  which  the  invectives  of  Liberationalists 
are  'as  moonshine  unto  sunshine,  and  as 
water  unto  wine,'  they  abuse  the  bishops, 
and  the  parliament,  and  the  court  of  ecclesi- 
astical appeal,  and  eveu  the  very  crown  it- 
self. It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  list  by 
adding  the  discontent  of  the  great  Noncon- 
formist bodies  ;  the  recently  aggravated  feel- 
ings of  the  Wesleyans  ;  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Martineau  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Voysey 
on  the  other,  for  <  comprehension ; '.  or  the 
silent  contempt  of  philosophical  Radicals, 
which  they  have  recently  shown  a  tendency 
to  exchange  for  fiery  denunciation.  There  is 
no  class  of  Englishmen,  absolutely  none,  with 
the  doubtful  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
scarcely  surviving  school  of  high  and  dry 
opinions,  tempered  by  a  love  of  old  port, 
which  is  satisfied  with  oitr  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution as  it  stands.  And  that  it  stands  at 
all  is  only  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that 


while  tho  wind  blows  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  at  _once,  it  does  not  know  which 
way  to  fall.  The  utmost  that  anyone  inter- 
ested can  say  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  last 
his  time.  And  the  equilibrium  has  come  to. 
be  so  very  precarious,  that,  according  to  the 
continual  lamentations  of  bishops,  the  class 
of  young  men  whom  they  would  most  glad- 
ly ordain  is  standing  out  of  the  way,  appa- 
rently lest  in  their  mid-career  the  whole 
structure  should  come  down  npon  their  bends. 

By  these  observations  we  do  not  intend  in 
the  feast  to  prejudge  the  question  as  to  the 
course  which  ecclesiastical  reform  should  take. 
We  only  insist  upon  the  universal  consent  of 
opinion  that  it  must  take  some  form.  The 
truth  is,  that  though  Mr,  Freeman's  account 
of  the  Church  Establishment  is  indisputably 
correct,  both  in  history  and  law,  yet  the 
effect  of  innumerable  changes  in  opinion  and 
society  has  been  such,  that  the  Church  has 
come  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  jus* 
what  is  most  repugnant  to  his  historical  con- 
science, a  nationally  endowed  and  privileged 
sect.  No  doubt  the  sect  is  a  very  large  one. 
It  could  not,  as  '  The  Times '  truly  observes, 
be  put  inside  Exeter  Hall  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Congregational  Union  might.  And  if  the 
sect  were  agreed  within  itself,  its  very  size 
might  for  the  remainder  of  this  century  be  a 
guarantee  of  impregnable  power.  But  it  is  not 
agreed  within  itself.  Very-  far  from  it.  Its 
creeds,  formularies,  and  laws  arc  definite 
enough  to  exclude  all  who  with  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  preserve  a  scrupulous 
conscience.  But  they  are  not  definite  enough 
to  securo  oneness  of  spiritual  sympathy,  and 
they  are  absolutely  powerless  against  unscrn- 
pulosity  of  conscience.  The  result  is  that 
the  language  used  above  is  scarcely  accurate. 
Instead  of  being  one  endowed  and  privileged 
sect,  the  Anglican  communion  is  a  group  of 
such  sects,  united  together,  not  as  the  Wesley- 
ans, by  unity  of  opinion  ;  not  eveu  as  the 
Congregational  ists,  oy  sympathy  and  charity, 
amidst  avowed  divergence  of  opinion  ;  bat 
rather  by  a  common  entanglement  of  politi- 
cal with  religions  aims,  by  agreement  on  the 
advantages  of  legal  prestige,  and  by  a  gene- 
ral facility  of  conscience  in  regard  to  creeds 
and  formulas. 

But  though  all  parties  are  agreed  on  the 
pressing  necessity-  for  immediate  ecclesiasti- 
cal reform,  the  various  policies  recommended 
are  of  a  widely  diverse  character.  They 
may  all,  however,  be  reduced  under  three 
genera]  heads,  which  may  be  termed  respect- 
ively, conservative,  liberal,  and  radical.  We 
do  not  use  these  words  here  in  their  techni- 
cally political  meaning,  but  rather  in  their 
ordinary  English  sense,  though  it  is  undeni- 
able that  in  general  the  divisions  of  opinion 
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hi  ecclesiastical  subjects  will  be  found  to 
ran  along  the  lines  that  separate  political 
parties.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
;he  case,  and  is  rather  to  be  deprecated  than 
lesired.  Certainly  there  are  a  large  number 
if  political  Liberals  wjio,  in  regard  to  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  are,  like 
ilr.  Gladstone  himself,  distinctly  conserva- 
tive ;  and  Mr.  Brqdrick's  previously  men. 
tioned  article  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Renew,' 
though  nothing  short  of  radical  in  its  general 
tendency,  winds  up  with  an  almost  scornful 
repudiation  of  disestablishment.  The  diffe- 
rent meanings  of  conservative,  liberal,  and 
radical,  in  their  application  to  the  subject  in 
baud  may  be  thus  described.  Conservative 
projects  of  ecclesiastical  reform  seek  to  ac- 
commodate  the  law  to  the  actual  facts  of 
Church  life  and  opinion  aa  they  exist  at  the 
present  day.  By  such  means  they  hope  to 
reunite  and  consolidate  the  distracted  Angli- 
can communion  so  as  to  ensure  a  prolonga- 
tion of  its  political  privileges.  Liberal 
schemes  of  reform  take  the  direction  of  com- 
prehension, and  seek  to  remove  all  legal  hin- 
drances to  the  development  of  an  ideal  na- 
tional Church,  to  embrace  within  aa  yet  un- 
determined extremes  all  possible  varieties  of 
theological  opinion.  And,  lastly,  radical  re- 
formers insist  oil  reconciling  constitutional 
{onus  with  the  facts  of  national  life,  by  forcing 
the  Slate  to  adopt  an  attitude,  not  of  equal 
farour,  but  of  impartial  neutrality  towards  all 
forms  of  belief  or  unbelief,  and  to  leave  the 
interests  of  religion  to  the  voluntary  devotion 
of  religious  men.  If  we  are  right  in  our  re- 
dew  of  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
some  one  of  these  schemes  of  reform  must 
veiy  speedily  prevail  over  the  deadlock  tbat 
dov  exists.  And  the  question  that  more 
immediately  concerns  us  is,  Which  of  them 
a  the  most  practicable  i  For  in  this  practi- 
calnationit  ismostsurely  true  that,  whatever 
ma;  be  said  in  favour  of  abstract  principles, 
'II  reforms  are  certain  to  "move  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

At  first  sight  it  ^ould  certainly  appear 
that  this  English  characteristic  must  uicvita- 
oH"  favour  conservative  reform.  For  what 
ever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  perplexing 
statistics  of  religious  worship,  it  is  indisput- 
able that  the  Anglican  communion  not  only 
enjoys  the  proverbially  solid  rights  of  posses- 
sion, bat  almost  entirely  monopolises  the  re- 
tired religious  devotion  manifested  of  lato 
teara  amongst  the  socially  highest  and  polit- 
ically most  influential  ranks  of  society.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  great  organs  of  the 
passing  day's  opinion,  that  the  facts  brought 
wt  by  Lord  Hampton's  returns  reveal  an 
unsuspected  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  Anglican  Church.     Still  farther,  the 
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telling  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
that  it  must  be  Divine  or  it  could  not  have 
survived  its  corruptions,  is  applicable  also  in 
a  minor  degree  to  the  vitality  of  the  English 
Establishment.  An  institution  which,  under 
the  shameless  auction  of  its  sacred  offices, 
burial  scandals,  senilities  of  Convocation,  in- 
anities of  episcopal  allocution,  coquettings 
with  superstitions  abroad  and  outrages  on 
our  common  Christianity  at  home,  can  shoot 
up  its  thousands  of  new  steeples  throughout 
the  land,  and  jingle  its  new  purse  of  £26,- 
000,000  in  our  ears,  must  be  blessed  with 
a  very  tough  constitution  indeed.  Surely 
nothing  ought  to  be  easier  than  such  trivial 
modifications  in  ecclesiastical  law  as  are  im- 
periously required  by  its  present  necessities. 

When,  however,  we  look  at  the  facts  of 
recent  legal  and  parliamentary  history,  our 
first  impressions  are  seriously  modified.  The 
aim  of  conservative  reform  being  the  main- 
tenance of  Anglicanism,  nominally  .as  the 
national,  religion,  but  really  as  an  endowed 
and  privileged  denomination,  the  means  to 
bo  adopted  must  be  the  consolidation  of  its 
rtrengtn,  the  improvement  of  its  machinery, 
and  such  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  com- 
munion, or,  at  any  rate,  of  office,  as  may  re- 
lieve devoted  adherents,  while  giving  no  fa- 
cilities for  inward  schism.  The  measures 
advocated  by  conservative  reformers,  there- 
fore, strike  at  ritualism  on  the  cne  hand  and 
rationalism  on  the  other.  The  love  of  An- 
glicanism for  the  via  media  is  well  known, 
and  shows  a  true  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. But  this  via  media  is  almost  as  shift- 
ing as  the  navigable  channels  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey  or  the  Thames.  It  is  always 
needing  to  be  marked  and  buoyed  afresh.  • 
Its  line  under  Henry  VIII.  was  not  the  same 
as  under  Elizabeth.  Under  Charles  ll.  it 
was  altered  anew,  and  it  has  certainly  very 
greatly  changed  since  then.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  conservative 
reform  that  this  via  media  should  be  again 
mapped  out  amongst  the  new  shoals  that 
have  arisen:  And  if  this  cannot,  be  done 
by  an  ammended  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  must 
be  accomplished  by  piecemeal  legislation, 
such  as  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 

This  measure  affords  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  methods  of  conservative  reform, 
and,  we  must  add,  of  their  futility.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  consolidate  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion by  excluding  eccentricities  of  cere- 
mony. True  it  introduced  no  new  princi- 
ples or  definitions,  it  only  gave  additional 
facilities  for  setting  the  law  in  motion  in  the 
interest  of  average  Church  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  clearly  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
new  via  media  by  the  clumsy  method  of  an 
appeal  to  irate  churchwardens  or  aggrieved 
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parishioners.  But,  as  was  frankly  acknowl- 
edged by  Mr.  Gurney,  it  is  bat  a  half  mea- 
sure and  absolutely  requires  for  its  completion 
similar  facilities  for  prosecution  in  cases  of 
false  doctrine.  It  is  not  of  the  least  use  to 
prosecute  a  clergyman  for  elevating  the  cap 
above  his. head,  if,  after  submission  in  the 
matter  of  ceremony,  he  is  still  free  to  explain 
from  the  pulpit  that  the  cup  ought  to  be  ele- 
vated, because  it  is  an  object  of  adoration. 
Doctrine  is  the  root  of  ceremooy,  not  cere- 
mony of  doctrine ;  and  a  law  that  forbids 
the  ceremony  which  is  the  legitimate  fruit, 
while  it  allows  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  ir- 
repressible germ,  only  accumulates  irritation 
by  the  inconsistency  of  its  action.  The 
truth  of  this  is  well  known  to  conservative 
reformers,  and  it  was  as  their  representative 
that  Mr.  Gurney  promised  to  bring  in  a  sup- 
plementary measure,  dealing  in  a  similar 
manner  with  faults  of  doctrine.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  perplexities  of  the  sub- 
ject were  found  to  interpose  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  the  promised  measure  was 
quietly  dropped.  Meanwhile  the  futility  of 
the  new  law  is  publicly  illustrated  by  the 
ceremonial  of  many  churches,  in  which,  what 
with  incense,  and  genuflexions,  and  prostra- 
tions, and  bells,  and  priestly  mumbling  of 
the  Queen's  English,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
occasional  visitor  to  tell  whether  he  is  assist- 
ing at  an  Anglican  Communion  or  a  Romish 
Mass.  The  Act  is  utterly  incommensurate  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  It  does  not  cut  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  scat  of  disease  ;  but, 
like  the  lancet  of  a  fnmbling  surgeon,  it 
is  irritating  beyond  endurance.  The  offend- 
ed Ritualists  will  neither  submit  nor  secede. 
-But  in  the  mean  time  they  are  nourishing  a 
very  important  reinforcement  of  the  party  of 
radical  reform. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  al- 
lndeto  the  grief  felt  by  conscientious  church- 
men at  the  growing  laxity  of  clerical  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  subscription.  And  it  is  a 
most  serious  matter,  not  for  the  Church  only 
but  for  the  nation  at  large,  that  owing  to  the 
nature  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  a  cha- 
ritable tolerance  of  varied  opinions  is  inevita- 
bly blended  with  laxity  of  moral  feeling.  It 
is  one  thing  to  honour  and  admire  a  Unitari- 
an like  Mr.  Martineau  ;  it  is  altogether  anoth- 
er thing  to  keep  up  respect  for  a  man  who 
iu  private  conversation  shows  himself  a  Uni- 
tarian, but  whose  public  creeds,  solemnly 
professed  at  the  very  throne  of  God,  are  the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanaaian. 
It  is  one  thing  to  sympathize  with  the  con- 
scientious difficulties  felt  by  many  cultivated 
minds  and  generous  hearts  as  to  the  evi- 
dences for  supernatural  religion ;  it  is  alto- 
gether another,  and  a  very  ruinous  thing,  to 
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have  nothing  but  polite  platitudes  or  a  know- 
ing smile  for  men  who  sign  the  Articles,  and 
recite  the  Litany,  and  celebrate  the  Commu- 
nion Office,  while  they  regard  the  Gospel 
miracles  as  old-world  fables,  and  prefer  the 
teaching  of  Comte  to4hat  of  St.  Fanl.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  say  that  this  is  exaggerated 
language.  Such  cases  may  be  extreme,  bat 
they  are  not  infrequent ;  and  a  man  most 
know  little  indeed  of  the  world  of  letters, 
who  is  not  aware  that  to  publish  the  real  per- 
sonal opinions  of  many  clergymen,  together 
with  their  names,  would  be  to  expose  him- 
self to  an  action  for  slander.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  plain  truth  were  spoken  on 
this  subject  It  is  intolerable  that  <  God's 
great  gift  of  speech'  should  be  abused  by  re- 
spectable hypocrisies  at  Ilis  very  altar.  It 
is  monstrous  that  the  morality  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  refined  away  by  the  Jesuitical 
subtleties  of  the  very  men  who  are  its  paid 
official  defenders.  Conservative  Church  re- 
formers are  fully  alive  to  this  evil,  and  would 
gladly  find  a  remedy.  The  best  of  them  are 
not  bigoted.  They  would  make  any  reason- 
able concession  to  the  acknowledged  pro- 
gress of  opinion.  But  they  would  take 
means  to  ensure  that  men  who  profess  to  be 
successors  of  the  Apostles  should  speak  in  the 
Church  only  what  they  believe.  Now  ijr. 
Gurney 's  prudent  abandonment  of  an  impos- 
sible enterprise  is  only  one  illustration  of  tbe 
insuperable  barriers  that  frown  down  every 
attempt  at  reform  in  this  direction.  The 
very  notion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Whalley  and  The  O'Donoghue,  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Professor  Fawcett,  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Ma- 
jor O'Gorman,  sitting  down  to  devise  means 
for  securing  a  reasonable  amount,  of  sinceri- 
ty in  the  clergy  is  obviously  absnrd.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  case  is  pressing  ;  and  if  some 
such  measure  of  conservative  reform  cannot 
be  carried,  another  of  a  very  different  kind 
is  sure  to  take  its  "place. 

Nor  are  the  prospects  of  reform  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Church  much  more  hope- 
ful. As  the  population  has  multiplied  six 
times  while  the  number  of  bishops  has  re- 
mained the  same,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and 
his  friends  have  obviously  very  good  ground 
-for  demanding  an  increase  of  the  episcopate, 
especially  as  they  do  not  propose  to  ask  for 
any  money  from  the  State.  But  if  the  truth 
were  known,  the  political  position  and  social 
grandeur  of  the  existing  bench  interpose  dif- 
ficulties which  only  the  strenuous  effort  of  a 
strong  Government  could  hope  to  overcome. 
And  even  the  present  ministry  seems  very 
loath  to  risk  ita  reputation  in  such  a  cause. 
In  years  gone  by  Lord  Sandon  has  very  ably 
explained  how  the   cause  of    the  Church 
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would  be  strengthened  by  the  creation  of 
parochial  councils.  Apparently,  howevor, 
his  official  position  offers  no  facilities  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  views.  The  scandals  of 
mercenary  patronage  find  absolutely  no  de- 
fenders ;  and  their  remedy  has  been  the  paV 
annate  desire  of  perhaps  the  most  vigorous- 
minded,  and  certainly  the  most  eloquent, 
biehop  of  the  day.  Bat  he  has  been  baffled 
ss  completely  as  though  he  had  ran  bis  bead 
against  a  stone  wall.  Even  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  modest  desire  to  remedy  the 
abases  of  sinecure  offices  and  extortionate 
fees  is  the  issue  of  a  long  conflict  of  twenty 
years,  during  which  four  ineffectual  bills 
We  been  brought  forward  on  the  subject, 
only  to  be  dropped.  In  a  word,  even  a  Tory 
Parliament  is  half-hearted  and  indifferent. 
Or.  perhaps,  it  fears  that  any  attempt  to 
adapt  the  old  machinery  to  modern  steam 
power  wonld  result  in  an  explosion. 

Again,  conservative  reformers,  while  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  reasonable  consistency  of 
doctrine,  wonld  gladly  provide  relief  for  ten- 
der consciences,  which  are  as  yet  nnseared, 
by  obtaining  some  improvements,  such,  as  an 
aitom stive  burial  service  or  the  permissive 
abandonment  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  If 
Parliament  cannot'  do  the  business  itself, 
rarely  it  might'  be  induced  to  adopt  the  re- 
tolntions  of  Convocation.  Bat,  unfortunate- 
ly, Convocation  does  not  know  its  own 
mind ;  or  when  it  does  it  is  always  opposed 
to  the  mind  of  the  age.  In  a  word,  the 
prestige,  the  political  power,  the  dignity, 
the  wealth,  and  the  popularity  of  die  Angli- 
can communion,  however  they  may  impose 
on  the  imagination  and  the  eye,  are  proved 
by  unanswerable  facts  to  fall  under  the  spell 
of  a  tantalizing  paralysis  whenever  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  conservative  reform. 

Tea,  say  the  advocates  of  liberal  reform, 
sch  peddling  attempts  at  legislation  stand 
self-condemned,  because  they  are  made  in 
the  interest  of  a  sect,  and  are  wholly  incoti 
gnious  with  the  true  idea  of  a  National 
Church.  8nch  a  Church  ought  to  be,  not  in 
name  only,  bat  in  actual  fact,  coextensive 
with  the  nation,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  its  re- 
Sgiooi  life.  The  nonconforming  adherents 
of  oar  national  Christianity  have  clearly  a 
ttievanee  so  long  as  the  State  imposes  con- 
ditions of  communion  or  Church  office  which 
can  ouly  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating 
■chitm.  But  surely  that  is  a  short-sighted 
policy,  symptomatic  of  an  acrimonious  tem- 
per, which,  in  vexation  at  past  wrongs^  would 
abandon  the  saintly  dream  of  catholicity,  and 
sacrifice  the  Divine  relations  of  the  State  to 
irritations  arising  out  of  earthly  squabbles. 
A  nobler  aim  wonld  be  to  sink  sectarian 
vol.  Lxm.  B — 16 
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differences  in  devotion  to  our  common  Chris- 
tianity ;  to  recognise  all  existing  forms  of 
Church  government,  and  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  as  so  many  phases  of  our  na- 
tional religion,  with  a  right  to  a  due  share 
of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  funds  for  the 
decent  support  of  their  worship,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  amongst  their 
ministers.  In  a  word,  the  school  of  liberal 
ecclesiastical  reformers  would  correct  ac- 
knowledged incongruities  by  accommodating 
our  ecclesiastical  laws  to  an  ideal  dream. 

Such  propositions  need  only  one  com- 
ment— a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
Burials  Bill.  When  a  prelate  of  reputation 
and  learning  tells  us  that  the  parochial 
graveyards  are  the  pteulivm  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that  therefore  the  permission,  within 
the  sacred  precincts,  of  prayers  and  praises 
by  other  children  of  the  common  Father  than 
those  approved  by  right  reverend  bishops, 
would  be  an  unpardonable  sacrilege  ;  when 
leading  Churchmen  have  so  little  trust  in 
any  national  religious  feeling,  that  they  pre- 
dict scenes  of  riot  and  blasphemy  in  onr 
churchyards  if  the -obnoxious  bill  be  passed ; 
when  the  utmost  concession,  of  which  there 
is  any  hope  with  clerical  consent,  is  the  per- 
mission of  a  silence  at  the  grave,  which 
would  be  more  eloquent  of  national  dissi- 
dence  than  any  petulance  of  sectaries ;  is  it 
not  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  even  for  a  mo- 
ment the  possibility  of  any  organised  scheme 
for  comprehension  i  The  thing  is  simply 
impossible,  and  therefore  it  seems  needless 
to  add  any  reasons  for  considering  it  unde- 
sirable. Vet  those  who  mark  the  danger 
threatening  our  national  fame  for  individu- 
ality of  character,  through  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  administrative  compulsion  with  its 
attendant  evil  of  centralisation,  over  all 
works  of  benevolence  and  public  instruction, 
will  feel  the  importance  of  not  only  main- 
taining, but  enlarging  the  one  sphere  of  vol- 
untary effort  and  moral  enthusiasm  which 
remains  to  us.  Such  a  comprehensive  Church, 
for  instance,  as  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Voy- 
sey — and  short  of  it  we  do  not  see  how 
comprehension  wonld  have  any  meaning — 
would  necessarily  involve  a  central  ministry 
of  public  worship.  And  what  religion  is 
under  such  a  ministry,  let  Germany  and 
France  bear  witness. 

But  if  both  conservative  and  liberal  reform 
are  impossible,  radical  reform  is  assuredly 
inevitable.  By  this  we  understand  the  re- 
conciliation of  our  ecclesiastical  laws,  not 
with  the  demand  of  a  sect,  nor  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  ideal  dreamers,  but  with  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  our  national  life.  Englishmen 
are  hopelessly  disagreed  on  matters  of 
Church  government  and  doctrine.    Then  let 
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the  State  cease  from  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence  that  they  are  united.  Abundant  ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  not  by  State  pat- 
ronage and  support,  but  by  voluntary  devo- 
tion, that  religion  wins  its  triumphs.  For  ev- 
idence of  this  we  are  content  to  appeal  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  where,  according  to 
the  confession  of  S.  6.  O.,  made  some  years 
ago  in  '  The  Times,'  it  is  not  the  '  cultivated 
gentleman  '  sustained  by  the  State  in  every 
'parish,  but  the  Primitive  Methodist  preacher, 
or  the  Home  Mission  agent,  who  stimulates 
and  gnides  whatever  religious  life  there  is 
amongst  the  poor.  Whatever  aggressions 
the  State  Church  itself  has  recently  made  on 
the  vice  and  heathenism  of  the  land,  have 
been  in  the.  great  centres  of  population, 
where  ancient  endowments  are  miserably 
inadequate,  and  where  the  appeal  to  the  vol- 
untary principle  has  been  most  nobly  an- 
swered. Then  let  our  laws  be  accommodated 
to  facts,  and  let  religion  depend,  in  form  as 
well  aa  in  reality,  on  its  own  irrepressible 
life.  We  often  hear  of  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  States  through  the 
wise  reserve  of  public  lands  for  the  support 
of  the  common  schools.  But  this  country, 
no  leas  than  America,  has  its  reserves  of  na- 
tional resources  in  the  form  either  of  tithes 
or  lands,  which  in  old  times  were  kept  back 
from  the  competition  of  commerce,  that  they 
might  serve  the  common  weal.  The  pur- 
poses to  which  these  reserves  were  conse- 
crated are  no  longer  held  to  serve  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  the  application  of  the  funds 
has  been  diverted  accordingly.  The  modern 
use  made,  however,  of  these  funds,  has  di- 
verged more  and  more  from  the  growth  of 
our  national  needs.  We  do  not  want  Masses 
for  the  dead,  or  chantries,  or  monasteries ; 
and  it  is  only  one  quarter  of  us  who  want  to 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  reformed 
Anglicanism.  But  we  all  of  us  want  common 
schools,  and  we  all  of  us  groan  under  the 
burden  they  add  to  the  rates.  We  all  of  us 
want  to  bring  the  unversities  within  the 
reach  of  promising  talent  in  every  class.  We 
all  of  us  want  to  lessen  the  national  debt. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  justice,  then,  shonld  our 
national  reserve  funds  continue  to  be  diverted 
from  all  objects  which  we  unanimously  con- 
sider to  serve  the  common  weal,  and  remain 
devoted  to  sectarian  purposes,  for  which  only 
a  fraction  of  the  nation  cares  f  Lot  this 
cease,  say  radical  reformers ;  let  our  eccle- 
siastical laws  in  this  respect  also  be  reconcil- 
ed with  the  actual  facts  of  modern  life. 
In  other  and  more  familiar  words,  radical 
reform  would  consist  in  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowroent  of  alt  forms  of  re- 
ligion. 

But  what  distinguishes  the  present  aspect 
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of  the  Church  question  is  this :  that  dises- 
tablishment and  disendowmentarenrged  nut 
in  the  interests  of  any  sectarian  triumph  of 
one  set  of  religionists  over  another,  not  as 
the  logical  issue  of  any  pet  theory  of  Church 
aifd  State  held  by  worshippers  of  abstrac- 
tions, but  simply  as  the  common-sense 
method  of  dealing  with  a  chaos  of  incongru- 
ities, which  people  of  all  opinions  alike  feel 
to  be  intolerable.  As  Mr.  Dale  says, '  The 
question  has  become  one  of  practical  poli- 
tics, and  has  passed  to  the  positive  stage.* 
The  only  elements  in  political  calculation 
henceforward  will  tie  the  forces  arrayed  011 
either  hand — tradition,  prejudice,  inertia, 
and  vested  interests  on  the  one  side,  with 
growing  opinion  and  command  of  the  ballot- 
box  on  the  other. 

No  doubt  the  difficulties -of  radical  reform 
are  great.  But  if  we  are  right  in  believing 
any  other  mode  of  reform  to  be  impossible, 
the.  line  of  least  resistance' must  be  looked 
for  in  this  direction.  The  real  perplexities 
of  the  question  are  not  to  be  estimated  by 
looking  at  one  set  of  difficulties  alone.  The 
inferences  recently  drawn  from  Lord  Hamp- 
ton's returns,  as  to  the  powerful  social  influ- 
ences arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Establish- 
ment, are  legitimate  enough.  But  they 
overlook  the  equal  or  superior  forces  ranged 
on  the  other  side.  £29,000,000  in  thirty- 
fire  years  is,  after  all,  not  a  very  amazing 
sum  for  a  nation  which  last  year  paid 
£27,000,000  in  excise  alone.  And  while 
the  Episcopalians  have  thus  been  exerting 
themselves,  the  Nonconformists  have  not 
been  idle.  Statistics,  published  in  the '  Non- 
conformist '  newspaper  three  years  ago,  ahow- 
edlhat  in  the  twenty  years  from  1851  to  1872, 
there  had  been  built  in  119  towns,  exclusive  of 
London,  1514  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
against  611  Episcopalian  churches.  And  if 
a  complete  return  on  the  subject  could  be 
obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  money  raised 
during  the  present  generation  by  the  Free 
Churches  would  very  considerably  dim  the 
glitter  of  Lord  Hampton's  £26,000,000.  In 
truth  it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  if 
the  decision  of  the  question  rested  whollv 
with  the  denominations,  the  issue  must  cer- 
tainly hang  in  suspense  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  new- 
ly enfranchised  masses  of  the  people  have 
not  as  yet  realised  their  power,  nor  have 
they  hitherto  interested  themselves  much  in 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  They  have 
looked  upon  the  disestablishment  movement, 
not,  perhaps,  without  some  justification,  as 
merely  a  struggle  between  hostile  sects,  and 
therefore  they  have  preferred  to  shout  for 
manhood  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
payment  of  members.     Meantime  under  all 
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difficulties,  popular  education  is  making  way. 
Such  speeches  as  those  of  Messrs.  Dale  and 
Rogers  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  edu- 
cational influences  of  the  time.  And  when 
once  the  new  voters  come  to  understand  how 
far  the  principles  of  progress,  of  freedom, 
of  equality  before  tbe  law,  of  respect  for 
human  nature  as  such,  of  political  justice,  and 
of  the  supremacy  of  national  interests,  are  in- 
volved in  this  Church  question,  tbeir  weight 
will  descend  like  a  steam-hammer  upon  the 
wedge  that  is  already  inserted  between 
Church  and  State. 

Nott  to  ike  Review  of  Mr.  Fortttr't '  Swift.' 
Sixes  the  review  of  Mr.  Porster's  '  Life  of 
Swift '  passed  through  the  press,  the  death 
of  the  author  has  made  an  empty  place  in 
the  ranks  of  contemporary  literature,  and  has 
ended  the  hopes  of  seeing  completed  by  his 
hand  that  work  whose  foundations  he  had 
so  securely  laid,  and  whoso  superstructure  he 
had  so  well  begun.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to 
a  life  whose  labours  had  taught  us  familiarity 
with  so  many  paths  of  English  literature,  and 
made  real  to  us  some  of  those  names  with 
whose  memories  that  literature  is  rich,  that 
the  last  days  should  have  been  spent  in  remov- 
ing the  rank  growth  of  scandal  and  falsehood 
which  had  till  now  obscured  the  genius  that 
stood  first  in  that  age,  whose  wit  and  wisdom 
gave  to  Mr.  Forster,  as  to  so  many  amongst 
his  contemporaries,  a  congenial  field  of 
study.  He  has  cleared  the  dust  from  the 
monument,  and  traced  the  lines  that  are  to 
restore  it.  Another  hand  must  carry  on 
this  work,  utilising  the  materials  gathered 
with  so  much  industry,  and  completing  the 
'  Life  '  so  worthily  begun. 
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The  Notice  Races  of  the  Pacific  State*  of  North 
America.  By  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Vol.  V. 
—Primitive  History.  Longmans  and  Co.  ' 
'  In  this  fifth  volume  Mr.  Bancroft  con- 
cludes what  he  has  to  say  regarding  the 
native  races  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  it 
worthily  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  earlier 
volumes.  Here  is  a  mass  of  information 
regarding  the  history  of  tribes  which,  ad- 
vaucing  from  rude  beginnings,  founded  em- 
pires and  dynasties  and  instituted  civilisations 
of  no  inconsiderable  pretensions  in  America, 
snch  as  will  not  be  found  anywhere  else  that 
we  are  aware  of.  The  author  has,  in  fact, 
lapped  new  mines  of  historical  and  archno- 
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logical  facts  which  are  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  present  condition  of  the  sci- 
ences of  comparative  history,  comparative 
philology,  and  comparative  religion.  He  has 
brought  into  prominence  problems  which 
at  one  time  excited  the  curious  and  gave  rise 
to  many  wild  guesses  and  theories,  but  which 
it  was  impossible  to  solve  when  they  were  first 
brought  forward,  and  which  have  since  fallen 
into  neglect.  Amongst  these  the'  most  diffi- 
cult, and  yet  one  of  profound  interest,  is  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  American  continent.  When  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus  unsettled  the  traditional 
views  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  natural  that 
all  sorts  of  conjectural  theories  should  be  in- 
dulged in  by  the  champions  of  the  dominant 
theology  of  the  time ;  for  it  was  usually  in  a 
theological  interest  that  such  inquiries  were 
pursued.  The  theories  of  orijnn,  as  we  are 
shown  in  this  volume,  were  legion ;  but  none 
of  them  have  any  intrinsic  value  to  us  now. 
The  darkness  indeed  is  still  unbroken,  the 
obscurity  of  the  primitive  history  of  America 
is  unpierced,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
if  it  ever  should  be  solved,  will  be  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  modern  thought. 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  gathered  together  all  avail- 
able materials  that  may  help  in  this  work  ; 
but  he  is  forced  to  confesa  that,  '  while  the 
darkness  may  be  occasionally  lighted  up  here 
and  there  by  dim  rays  of  conjecture,  these 
ouly  become  fixed  lights  of  fact  in  the  eyes  of 
antiquarians,  whose  lively  imagination  enables 
them  to  see  best  in  the  dark,  and  whose  re- 
searches are  but  a  sifting  out  of  supports  to  a 
preconceived  opinion.'  The  only  authorities 
from  which  we  have  any  knowledge  of  Ame- 
rican primitive  history  are  the  oral  native  tra- 
ditions, the  Aztec  picture-writings,  the  works 
of  the  Spanish  writers  who  came  in  contact 
with  the  natives  immediately  after  the  con- 
quest, and  thoa^of  converted  native  writers. 
The  information  thus  obtained  is  illustrated, 
corrected,  or  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of 
the  institutions,  habits,  and  beliefs  of  the 
nations  at  the  conquest,andtheirmonuments, 
which  have  been  dealt  with  in  previous  vol- 
umes. The  comparatively  scanty  results 
obtained  after  all  this  labor  are  indicated  by 
Mr.  Bancroft's  modest  estimate  cf  his  own 
achievements,  when  he  tells  as  'he  has  found 
no  new  bright  sun  to  illumine  whatever  hss 
been  dark. ,  He  has  followed  with  discrimi- 
nation those  who  have  gone  before, — the 
Spanish  writers  and  the  antiquarian!?, — striv- 
ing always  to  separate  between  the  historical 
and  the  mythical,  yet  never  able  to  'flatter 
himself  that  he  is  treading dryshodona  wide, 
solid,  and  well-lighted  highway.'  This  may 
be  .disappointing  to  readers  whose  interest 
has  been  aroused  and  hopes  quickened  by  the 
wide  generalisations  with  which  we  met  in 
some  of  the  preceding  volumes  ;  hut  science 
is  more  likely  to  be  advanced  by  faithful 
work  done  (in  this  humbler  tentative  fashion 
than  could  have  been  accomplished  through 
the  indulgence  in  fantastic  imaginings  and 
theories  of  wide  scope  and  seeming  compre- 
hensiveness. Starting  with  the  earliest  gleams 
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of  information  obtainable  regarding  the  abor- 
igines, the  author  leads  us  onward  through  the 
pre-Toltec  period  of  aboriginal  history,  the 
Toltec  and  the  protracted  Chichimec  periods, 
to  the  Aztec  periods,  till  the  time  when  the  Az- 
tec career  of  conquest  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  *  The  power 
known  as  Aztec,  since  the  formation  of  the 
tripartite  alliance,  not  quite  a  century  before, 
under  the  Acolhua,  Mexican,  and  Tepanec 


of  either  ocean ;  and  this  it  had  accomplished 
wholly  by  the  force  of  amis,  receiving  no  vol- 
untary allegiance.'  Cortes,  with  a  handful  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  secured  wonderful  and 
swift  success,  and  was  soon  the  instrument  of 
establishing  a  priestly  tyranny  a  thousand 
times  more  oppressive  and  destructive  than 
any  to  which  the  Nahuas  were  subjected  even 
under  Aztec  rule.  The  remaining  chapters  of 
the  volume  are  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  eastern  plateau,  the  Quiche -Cakchiquel 
empire  in  Guatemala,  miscellaneous  tribes  of 
Central  America,  and  the  history  of  the  Mayas 
in  Yucatan.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Bancroft 
on  the  completion  of  a  work  of  ao  valuable  a 
character,  so  extensive  in  its  scope  and  so 
replete  with  information  of  a  varied  and  im- 
portant description.  It  will  remain  a  quarry 
of  materials  for  future  inquiries,  and  no  tri- 
bute can  be  too  great  to  the  industry  and  re- 
search of  the  author  He  has  added  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  index,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  student. 

The  Constitutional  HUtory  of  England  in  it* 
Origin  and  Development,  By  Willi  ah 
Stcbbs,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  Clarendon  Press. 
Mr.  Stubbs's  second  volume  begins  with  the 

eighty  years'  struggle  to  secure  practically  the 

Sopular  liberties  of  the  greak^  charter,  which 
allowed  the  death  of  John  in  1216,  and  it 
closes  with  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  in 
1390.  Mr.  Stubbs  ia  essentially  critical,  His 
narrative  is  plain,  unimaginative,  unexciting. 
He  paints  no  pictures,  tells  no  stories.  He  ia 
antiquarian,  legal,  and  analytical,  and  we 
may  add  conspicuously  impartial.  His  sum- 
maries of  different  periods,  and  the  short 
contrasts  of  different  mooarchs  to  which  he, 
Plutarch- wise,  is  addicted,  show  all  the  seve- 
rity and  Jialanced  judgment  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice's charge.  In  this- ho  fully  equals  Hal  lam. 
This  gives  its  distinctive  value  to  his  work. 
An  indefatigable  worker,  he  presents  us  with 
the  last  results  which  documentary  evidence 
has  furnished,  and  deduces  from  it  judgments 
as  free  from  bias  as  perhaps  human  nature  is 
capable  of.  In  this  volume  he  traces  the  rise 
of  Constitutional  Government,  and  shows  how 
the  'rex  politicus,' which  through  the  medie- 
val period  attained  to  no  higher  conception 
that  that  of  balanced  forces,  slowly  tended  to 
organise  harmony  of  all  forces.  The  English 
Government  is  really  an  assembly  and  combi- 
nation of  estates :  both  local  representation 
and  class  representation  have  their  place  in  it. 
The  growth  of  our  Parliamentary  system, 
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dating  from  1264,  when  Simon  de  llontfort 
summoned  twoknights  of  each  sbire  to  a  par- 
liament, and  shortly  afterwards  two  represen- 
tatives from  each  city  and  borough,  is  especial- 
ly interesting.  Mr.  Stubbs's  account  nuj 
be  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Freeman'i 
'  Growth  -of  the  English  Constitution.'  A 
score  of  points  tempt  criticism.  We  man 
content  ourselves  with  a  renewed  commenda- 
tion of  an  invaluable  contribution  to  oor 
knowledge  of  our  Constitutional  history. 
A  HUtory  of  Eton  College,  1440-1675.  Bj 
H.  .0.  Haxwell-Ltte,  M.A.  MacmiUu 
and  Co. 
Memoir*  of  Eminent  Etonian*.  By  Sib  Ed- 
ward Creasy.  A  New  Edition,  with  Il- 
lustrations. Cuttto  and  Windua. 
The  story  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  oar 
great  public  schools  is  told  with  admirable 
completeness  and  skill  by  Mr.  Maxwell-Lyte; 
while  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  with  equal  can!  lad 
literary  skill,  gives  us  biographical  sketches 
of  some  of  its  most  illustrious  sons:  both 
books  together  are  a  complete  and  sufficient 
record  of  Eton,  and  leave  scarcely  anything  to 
be  desired.  Numerous  as  have  beea  the 
books  published  about  Eton,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  these  two  books  may  well  super- 
sede them  all.'  Mr.  Maxwell-Lyte,  himself  in 
Etonian,  tells  us,  concerning  his  work,  'Mr 
object  has  been  to  produce  a  History  of  Eton 
in  which  matters  of  biography  and  architec- 
ture, studies  and  pastimes,  old  customs  sad 
single  incidents,  should  each  receive  their 
due  share  of  notice,  and  fall  into  their  proper 
places,  side  by  side,  in  chronological  order.' 
This  object  he  basacoompished  with  great  in- 
dustry and  skill.  In  the  collection  of  liis 
materials  he  has  not  only  had  the  advantage 
of  the  labours  of  numerous  predecessors,  bat 
in  addition  to  them  and  to  the  collections*) I 
Roger  Huggett  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum,  upon  which  Sir  E.  Creasy  chiefly 
relied,  he  has  had  access,  through  the  kind 
permission  and  assistance  of  the  college  antho- 
rities,  to  original  MSB.  in  the  Library  and 
Muniment  Room  hitherto  unnoticed.  He  his 
consulted  the  series  of  audit-rolls  and  audit- 
books  which,  with  but  few  breaks,  extended 
from  1444  to  the  present  time  He  has  con- 
sulted many  unused  HSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Record  Office,  the  Bodleian,  it 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Windsor  Castle,  Lam- 
beth, and  in  the  possession  of  many  private 
individuals.  No  known  or  probable  source  of 
information  seems  to  have  escaped  him ;  and 
he  has  manipulated  his  materials  with  loving 
care  and  skill,  the  result  of  which  isa  mow 
readable  and  valuable  work,  in  which  the 
historian,  the  biographer,  and  the  school- 
master, as  well  as  the  general  reader,  will  find 
important  and  interesting  materials,  and  in 
which  several  important  corrections  of  previ- 
ous misstatements  have  been  made. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  college 
by  Henry  VI.,  of  the  affluent  endowments  and 
high  feudal  rights  which  he  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  of  bis  great  purposes  and  hopes  in  its  esta- 
blishment, is  fully  and  exhaustively  told.  The 
rvaab,  Google 
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College  Church  was  designed  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and,  had  the  king's  purpose  been 
Used,  it  would  have  rivalled  King's  College  at 
Cambridge,  its  twin  foundation.  The  school  at 
Eton  wriFi  intended  to  supply  with  scholars  the 
New  College,  founded  by  the  king  at  Cam- 
bridge. Of  course  the  foundation  was  eccle- 
siastical, and  it  continued  to  be  so  until  it 
was  secularised  in  1873,  when  the  old  statutes 
were  abolished  and  new  statutes  were  made 
by  the  Eton  Commissioners.  The  early  history 
of  Eton,  its  vicissitudes  at  the  Reformation 
and  under  Mary  and  the  Commonwealth,  are 
fully  sketched  ;  more  than  once  its  very  exis- 
tence was  in  danger  )  once,  at  least,  in  1463, 
its  suppression  waa  determined  upon,  and  the 
Pope's  sanction  for  accomplishing  it  was  ob- 
tained. A  chapter  founded  upon  the  Gtmiue- 
tadinarium  describes  the  studies  and  manner 
of  life  at  Eton  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

But,  while  antiquarians  will  be  chiefly  Inte- 
rested in  the  pre-Reformation  history  of  Eton, 
general  readers  will  probably  most  delight  in 
the  chapters  which  describe  its  subsequent  his- 
tory— more  especially  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  sketches  of  provosts  and  head- 
masters, especially  little  Dr.  Keate,  of  flagel- 
lation renown,  are  full  of  rich  anecdote  and 
characterisation.  The  strong  conservatism 
even  of  men  like'  Provost  Goodal,  the  absurd 
retention  of  the  obsolete  Eton  Grammar,  and 
of  the  Scriptorei  Ormei  and  Romani,  and 
of  the  Poetoi  Graci,  until  1885,  when  alt  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  advanced  to  new  meth- 
ods and  schools  of  philology,  and  the  wise 
reforming  energy  of  men  like  Dr.  Haw  trey — 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  head-masters  and  pro- 
vosts of  Eton — are  described  with  prolonged 
discrimination.  School  barbarities  and  Spar- 
tan discipline,  as  of  the  long  room  and  exces- 
sive flogging,  lingered  long.  Sports,  the  rela- 
tions of  Eton  to  the  Castle,  especially  under 
George  ID.,  William  IT.,  and  Victoria,  Mon- 
tem  and  its  abolition,  &c,  are  all  touched 
upon  with  sufficient  fulness  and  in  well- 
adjusted  proportion  ;  while  the  methods  of 
teaching  of  different  masters  are  set  forth  for 
the  information  of  school  reformers. 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  an- 
ecdotes, some  of  them  rich  and  racy,  and 
with  our  expression  of  high  admiration  at  the 
sumptuous  way  in  which,  both  in  respect 
of  letter-press  and  illustrations,  the  volume 
has  been  got  up,  send  oar  readers  to  a  scholar- 
ly, painstaking,  and  most  pleasant  volume. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy's  book  waa  first  pub- 
lished in  1850.  It  included  only  such  emi- 
nent Etonians  as  were  numbered  with  the 
dead  ;  the  present  edition  adds  those  who 
have  since  died.  It  is  a  readable,  reliable, 
and  interesting  series  of  biographical  sketches. 

History  of  India  from  tie  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Close  of  the  East  India  ■  Company'* 
Government.  Abridged  from  the  Author's 
Larger  Work.  By  Juhh  Clabk  Mahbh- 
man.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
Mr.  Marshman's  larger  history,  in  three  vol- 
umes, has  won  a  high  and  well'desefved  re- 
putation.   The  author's  residence  for  many 
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years  in  India,  his  literary  occupation,  and 
nis  industrious,  patient,  scholarly  habit,  toge- 
ther with  his  power  of  artistic  narration  and 
description,  his  liberal  sympathies,  and  judi- 
cial habit  of  mind,  are  qualifications  for  his 
work  not  often  found  in  combination.  Bis 
history,  therefore,  haB  gradually  won  both 
confidence  and  admiration,  and  would  general- 
ly be  accepted  as  of  very  high  authority. 

For  eight  years,  Mr.  Harsh  man  tells  us,  the 
larger  edition  has  been  used  by  the  students 
of  tie  University  of  Calcutta.  Three  volumes 
are  somewhat  too  much  for  an  educational 
manual,  and  it  says  much  for  the  excellency  of 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  that  it  should  have 
held  its  ground.  The  author  has  conferred  a 
great  boon  upon  students  by  preparing  this 
abridged  edition,  thus  reducing  the  work  to 
about  the  size  of  the  '  Student's  Hume.'  No 
one  can  effect  such  a  process  with  a  work  so 
well  as  its  author,  who,  as  Mr.  Marsh  man  has 
done,  can  reconstruct  where  necessary,  as 
well  as  simply  omit.  In  English  universities 
and  schools,  as  well  as  in  India,  the  work  will 
be  of  very  great  value.  An  additional  chapter 
brings  down  the  history  to  1872. 

The  History  of  Lloyds,  and  of  Marine  Insu- 
rance in  Great  Britain.  By  Frederick 
Mart™,  Author  of  the  '  Statesman's  Year 
Book.'  Macmillan  and  Co. 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr. 
Martin,  this  is  a  carefully  written  and  very 
interesting  book.  We  command  it, especially 
to  City  men,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature and  history  of .  the  City.  The  early 
chapters,  on  the  '  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard 
and  Lombard  Street,'  on  'Early  English  Ma- 
rine Insurance,'  and  on  the  '  Rise  of  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House,'  take  the  reader  back  to  times 
and  men  and  habits  which  tell  him,  that 
although  still  living  in  the  same  place,  the 
place  is  changed  so  much  as  to  have  become 
a  new  world.  Tne  progress  of  Lloyd's  marks 
the  progress  of  British  trade  ;  and  the  depict- 
ed growth  of  the  law  relating  to  marine  insu- 
rance shows  how  our  ancestors  were  per- 
plexed with  questions  of  sea- worthiness,  of 
deviation,  of  general  average,  of  wager  poli- 
cies, as  our  law  courts  still  are,  and  as  Par- 
liament is  likely  to  be  this  session  with  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  Bill  on  Maritime  Con- 
tracts. There  were  difficulties  in  those  days 
regarding  '  valued  policies '  which,  in  its  wis- 
dom or  folly,  Parliament  made  vain  attempts 
to  prevent  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  assurers 
and  the  assured  were  then  able,  through  liber- 
ty of  contract  and  reliance  on  policies  of 
honour,  to  accomplish  what  Parliament  vainly 
attempted  to  prohibit  ;  and  as  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  mercantile  classes  of  this 
century  are  less  able  than  those  of  the  last, 
we  suppose  that '  valued  policies  '  will  con  tin-  f 
ue,  whatever  may  become  of  the  Maritime 
Contractu  Bill. 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Martin  relates  the 
origin  and  fortunes,  and,  we  must  add,  the 
misfortunes  also,  of  the  first  two  marine  insu- 
rance companies,  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two  such 
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high);  staid  and  respectable  societies  as  the 
'  Loudon  Assurance  Corporation '  and  the 
1  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation '  just 
emerging  from  the  South  Sea  Bubble  period, 
during  which  alone  a  hundred  schemes  were 
brought  forward  which  related  to  insurance. 
These  included  '  an  insurance  office  for  horses 
dying  natural  deaths,  stolen,  or  disabled;'  'an 
insurance  from  death  by  drinking  Geneva;' 
'an  insurance  from  house-breakers;'  *an  insu- 
rance from  highwaymen;'  '  an  assurance  from 
lying ; '  and  '  an  assurance  of  female  chastity.' 
Lloyd's  resented  the  monopoly  granted  to 
the  two  corporations  named  ;  but  the  history 
shows  that,  so  far  from  injuring  Lloyd's,  great 
benefit  was  conferred  on  the  underwriters  in 
tho  Coffee  House  by  the  outside  competition 
being  limited  to  the  two  corporations.  This 
monopoly  was  enjoyed  until  1824,  when  Mr. 
Nathan  Rothschild  founded  the  'Alliance 
Marine  Insurance  Company,'  his  great  influ- 
ence having  procured  an  enactment  by  which 
the  monopoly  was  abolished. 

The  chapter  on  '  Lloyd's  Registry  of  Ship- 
ping '  gives  a  fair  account  of  another  City  cor- 
poration which  has  on  intimate  relation  to 
shipping  and  insurance.  From  humble  be- 
ginnings tliis  society  has  risen  to  great  impor- 
tance, and  through  its  able  staff  of  surveyors 
has  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  .on 
the  strength,  shape,  and  general  efficiency  of 
British  ships. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  this  volume,  and  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  the  perusal  of  its  contents  .will  be 
acceptable  ;  wo  therefore  only  add  that  it 
contains  an  Appendix,  witb  a  classification  of 
risks,  wrecks,  causes  of  wreck,  and  of  ave- 
rage premiums,  which  materially  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  book,  and  will  be  found  useful  in 


Gitiei  of  Italy.  By  Acovstus  3.  C.  Hark. 
Three  Vols.  Dalby,  Isbister,  and  C". 
The  first  impression  produced  on  looking  at 
this  work  is  that  Mr.  Hare  has  made  it  very 
bulky.  A  careful  perusal  shows  that  his 
scheme  necessitated  large  space,  and  that  he 
has  condensed  and  summarised,  and  well 
sucked  out  the  pith  of  not  a  few  former  books 
— some  of  them  rather  recent  ones— and  pre- 
sented it  very  attractively.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  this  book  does  not  supersede  sev- 
eral handbooks  ;  for,  though  Mr.  Hare  has 
rather  scorned  some  of  the  handbook  tradi- 
tions, he  uniformly  gives  in  little  the  essence 
of  the  information  as  to  hotels,  Ac.,  which 
used  to  be  so  prominent.  His  arrangement  is 
also  calculated  to  aid  in  this.  In  his  first 
volume  he  takes  up  the  Riviera,  then  through 
Piedmont  and  Lombard y,  and  delights  us 
with  some  vivid  pictures,  not  the  least  inter- 
«.  estiug  of  which  is  some  of  the  matter  of  a 
chapter  on  the  WatdenseB,  which  certainly 
seems  to  lie  rather  outside'  his  title  ;  but  is 
only  the  more  welcome  on  that  account. 
Genoa, Turin, Pavi a,  the  Italian  lakes,  Cremona, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Padua,  are  all 
visited  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
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revive  pleasant  recollections  in  not  a  few,  and 
excite,  we  daresay,  in  many  more,  the  desire 
to  extend  the  range  of  their  travels.  Mr.  Hare 
shows  uniformly  the  same  taste  as  in  former 
books  in  the  extracts  from  famous  writers  by 
which  he  relieves  his  own  text.  The  chief 
attractions  of  the  second  volume  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  Venice — which,  in  spite  of  the 
multitudes  who  have  preceded  him,  is  freshly 
and  picturesquely  done — of  Perron,  Parma, 
Forli,  Rimini,  Loretto,Urbino,  Pisa,  Volterra, 
Lucca,  and  Pistoia.  The  third  volume  deals 
with  Florence,  Siena,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Peru- 
gia, Assissi,  Spello,  and  Foligno.  Mr.  Hare's 
antiqarian  and  artistic  tastes  m  these  volumes, 
as  in  former  ones,  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
If  he  b  a  little  quiet,  sedate,  and  conventional 


graphic  pictures  from  others, — Buskin,  Sy- 
monds,  Hawthorne,  Freeman,  Ampere,  and 
Goethe  ;  and  certainly  he  has  a  good  eye 
for  the  old  and  venerable  and  for  what  is 
worthy  in  art.  His  excessive  conservatism, 
which  led  him  in  his  former  volumes  to  intro- 
duce somewhat  unwise  and  gratuitous  sneers 
at  the  Italian  Government  and  what  it  is 
doing,  lias  here,  we  regret  to  say,  too  much 
prominence.  In  our  opinion,  his  Introduc- 
tion is  almost  ruined  by  it.  The  Papacy  is  to 
be  venerated  in  some  respects  :  but  the  pages1 
of  a  Dante  and  other  Italian  poets  which  lie 
has  scanned  in  searching  for  his  illustrative 
quotations — by  the  way,  not  always  correctly 
given—  might  suffice  to  qualify  an  over- 
strained enthusiasm,  no  leas  than  the  satires 
that  Popedom  has  more  recently  written  on 
itself,  even  as  a  secular. Power. 

Wu  have  marked  many  passages  as  notice- 
able for  graceful  and  graphic  description  : 
especially  that  of  the  Wood  at  Ravenna,  so 
intimately  associated  with  two  poets  con- 
trasted yet  in  some  ways  akin — Dante  and 
Byron — and  that  of  Vallum broso,  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  of  this  work  that  it  is  at 
once  tasteful,  learned,  and  popular,  fitted  to 
fill  a  place  by  itself,  neither  to  be  forgotten 
for  the  knapsack  nor  lost  sight  of  in  the  li- 
brary, but  to  be  treasured  and  often  referred 
to.  It  is  really  a  piece  of  literature ;  and  the 
woodcuts,  from  sketches  of  Mr.  Hare's,  by 
Mr.  T.  Sulmsn,  ore  certainly  as  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  art  as  we  have  recently  seen, 
though  we  could  have  wished  that  more  bad 
been  done  for  a  few  of  them  in  the  executing. 

Tht  Midland  Railway :  U*  Rite  and  Progret*. 

A  Narrative  of  Modern  Enterprise.     By 

Frederick  S.  Williams,  Author  of  '  Onr 

Iron  Roods.'    Strahan  and  Co. 

Clearly,  in  drifting  into  a  theological  pro- 
fessorship, Mr.  Williams  has  mistaken  his 
vocation.  He  was  predestined  to  be  the  sec- 
retary of  a  railway,  and  it  is  a  cruel  fate  that 
lias  traversed  his  course.  While  yet  a  theo- 
logical student,  twenty-four  years  ago,  he 
showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by  the  publica- 
tion of  '  Our  Iron  Roads,'  which  had  a  large 
circulation  as  a  popular  summary  of  what  had 
then  been  achieved  by  railway  enterprise. 
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Etch  of  our  great  railway  systems  might  well 
claim  its  epic,  for  magnitude  of  achievement, 
romance  of  incident,  exhibition  of  social  de- 
velopment, and  illustrations  of  personal  indi-' 
viduality :  its  history  is  nobler  than  that  of 
most  wars,  and  as  important  as  that  of  many 
kingdoms.  The  Midland,  for  instance,  pos- 
sesses 1300  miles  of  railroad,  bas  a  capital  of 
£50,000.000  and  an  income  of  £6,000,000.  It 
conveys  many  millions  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects every  year,  and  stretches  its  ramifica- 
tions all  over  the  kingdom, — a  huge  system 
of  arteries  through  which  much  more  than 
money,  much  more  than  flesh  and  blood  cir- 
culate. 

Mr.  Williams  tells  the  story  of  its  origin  in 
the  Leicester  and  Bwannington  line  down  to 
the  stupendous  achievement  of  the  Settle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  which  gives  the  Midland  an 
access  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  correspond- 
ing with  its  recently. achieved  access  to  the 
metropolis.  Nothing  connnected  with  its  his- 
tory or  its  administration  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  by  Mr.  Williams.  He  carries  us  back 
to  the  dawn  of  railway  ideas,  when  coal,  uveas 
it  wis  transmitted  by  sea,  had  to  be  locally 
consumed  ;  when  wool  and  leather  were 
transmitted  by  canal,  and  when,  weeks  were 
required  sometimes  for  it ;  when  Nottingham 
was  practically  farther  from  Manchester  than 
it  now  is  from  Plymouth.  The  very  concep- 
tions of  the  changes  to  be  wrought  by  railway 
bad  to  be  created.  The  avoidance  of  great 
towns  was  one  of  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion. The  battle  of  the  gauges,  the  fierce 
lights  in  Parliamentary  committee-rooms,  the 
mighty  war  between  the  Midland  and  the 
Great,  Northern,  down  to  the  carrying  of  third- 
class  passengers  by  all  trains  and  the  abolition 
of  second-class,  both  of  which  are  -due  to  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Allport  of  the  Midland,  all  are 
here  duly  chronicled ;  adventures  of  surveyors, 
excitements  in  board  meetings,  difficulties 
with  landowners,'  engineering  difficulties, 
everything  indeed  that  can  convey  informa- 
tion and  excite  interest  is  here  put  together 
by  Mr.  Williams  in  a  gossipy,  pleasant  way. 
Then  he  undertakes  a  descriptive  and  pictu- 
resque account  of  the  Midland  lines  and  the 
towns  and  scenes  they  pass  through,  with 
historical  and  scientific  information  and  nu- 
merous engravings.  Finally,  he  describes  all 
the  details  of  administration  the  economy  of 
departments,  the  functions  and  methods  of 
officials  and  servants,  down  to  information  re- 
specting return  tickets.  The  descriptions  of 
the  superb  hotel  and  station  at  St.  Pancras 
ind  of  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  Railway  are 
especially  interesting.  Mr  Williams  has  a 
keen  eye  for  details.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  rather  overpower  him,  and  a  little  more 
rigorous  grasp  of  generals  would  be  an  im- 
provement. Sometimes,  too,  the  colloquial 
degenerates  into  the  flippant,  and  anecdotes 
are  told  twice  over,  e.  g.,  Mr.  Price's  joke  about 
the  weather  (page  010).  There  is,  too,  a  little 
excess  of  eulogy  in  the  solicitous  way 
which  every  individual  and  everything  a 
neeted  with  the  Midland  is  glorified.  It  p 
duces  the  impression  of  an  advocate  holding 
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a  brief.  Not  that  we  think  the  Midland  has 
not  done  noble  service  and  fought  a  heroic 
battle,  and  few  men  bave  desfVved  better  of 
commercial  and  locomotive  England  than  its 
present  manager.  The  railway  and  its  history 
occupy  a  place  in  importance  and  honor 
second  to  none.  Mr.  Williams's  big,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting  handbook  will  claim  a 
place  in  every  commercial  and  in  most  family 
libraries  which  the  Midland  comes  near. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  By 
W.  D.  Killkn,  D.D.,  President  of  The 
Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  and  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Two  Vols.  8vo. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dr.  Killen  has  approached  his  task  fur- 
nished with  almost  every  qualification  which 
special  circumstances  and  opportunities  for 
obtaining  every  shred  of  conflicting  evidence 
could  supply.  His  unwearied  diligence  and 
generally  sound  judgment  have  enabled  him 
to  grapple  with  the  copious  details  appertain- 
ing to  the  subject  of  his  lifelong  toil.  He 
never  allows  bis  rhetoric  to  gain  the  mastery 
of  his  impartial  purpose,  nor  does  he  permit 
his  ecclesiastical  position  to  blind  him  to  the 
excellencies  of  individuals  who  have  figured 
conspicuously  in  communions  adverse  to  that 
with  which  he  is  personally  identified. 
Through'  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume 
he  can  look  dispassionately  upon  the  contend- 
ing powers,  and  is  not  afraid  to  denounce 
English  as  well  as  Italian  arrogance,  the*  vices 
of  Plantagenet  as  well  as  of  Pope.  The  vol- 
umes are,  indeed,  an  argument  against  Roman 
Catholic  pretension  and  a  proof  of  the  uni- 
formly disastrous  consequences  which  have 
followed  Papal  interposition,  interferences, 
and  claims.  He  losesno  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  different  colour  put  by  Papal  contro- 
vertists  and  historians  on  the  facts  to  which 
he  refers;  but  he  refutes  their  views,  either 
by  contemporary  evidence,  which  is  unim- 
peachable, or  by  the  confessions  and  admis- 
sions of  his  opponents.  His  foot-notes  and 
references  are  abundant,  and  the  chance  of 
rectifying  misstatements  is  put  within  easy 
reach.  Perhaps  he  reserves  his  bitterest 
phrases  for  the  Cromwellian  settlement,  his 
most  stern  reprobation  for  the  language  with 
which  Milton  replied  to  the  '  Remonstrance ' 
of  Belfast  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  his 
most  satirical  satisfaction  for  the  disappear- 
ance from  Ireland's  Churches  and  State  of  any 
vestiges  of  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
other  sectaries,  to  the  influence  of  whom,  so 
late  as  1800,  Lord  Clare  referred  in  emphatic 
terms.  However,  we  have  little  but  praise  to 
offer  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  tells  the  ter- 
rible story  of  wars,  tumults,  mutual  hatreds, 
hideous  masscres,  and  contending  and  unscru- 
pulous factions. 

Dr.  Killen  shows  how  the  '  Isle  of  Saints,' 
the  home  of  cultivated  intelligence  and  prim- 
itive and  apostolic  zeal,  became  the  den  of 
brutal  and  neglected  savages,  and  fair  and 
beautiful  Erin  the  battle-field  of  turbulent 
lust  and  maddened  power.     The  history  of 
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Ireland  from  the  beginning  almost  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  forms  a  humiliating  chapter  in  the 
records  of  the*human  race,  notwithstanding 
the  heroism,  genius,  and  virtue  which  often 
illumine  the  page. 

Our  author  establishes,  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  proof,  the  non-Roman  character  of 
the  early  ministry  of  Patrick  and  Columb- 
kille  and  Bridget,  as  well  as  the  non-diocesan 
phase  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  whole  island. 
The  '  bishops '  were  clearly  village  pastors  of 
the  humblest  type,  who  had  no  notion  of  either 
diocesan  rule  or  provincial  or  metropolitan 
subordination.  Our  author  details  the  whole 
history  of  the  steps  taken  by  Rome  to  enforce 
the  Roman  observance  of  Easter  and  of  ton- 
sure, and  gradually  to  introduce  diocesan 
claims:  and  the  measures  taken  to  exalt 
the  '  bishop '  above  the  abbot,  the  Co-arch, 
of  Patrick  at  Armagh,  until,  at  the  Synod 
of  Rathbrcasil,  the  Roman  obedience  was 
virtually  adopted  and  its  discipline  made 
to  triumph  over  the  national  and  spontaneous 
system  which  had  previously  prevailed.  The 
same  struggle,  occupying  sometimes  a  longer 
and  sometimes  a  shorter  period,  has  been  en- 
acted in  other  nations  and  churches.  In  none, 
however,  were  the  effects  more  disastrous 
than  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Killen  has  told  well  the 
romantic  story  of  Bt.  Malachy,  who  found  no 
less  a  biographer. than  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  provocation 
which  the  misguided  ritualism  of  this  illustri- 
ous rather  than  great  man  gave  to  the  prepos- 
terous'and  hypocritical  bull  of  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  the  'infallible,'  provocative  to  Henry II. 
of  England  to  invade  Ireland.  Bo  profoundly 
wicked,  so  absolutely  unjustifiable  and  inten- 
tionally vicious  was  this  bull  that  Roman 
Catholics  disclaimed  it  as  a  forgery  intended 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  Papacy ;  but  it  is 
demonstrably  genuine,  and  its  fatal  effects 
were  soon  visible.  The  progress  of  degeneracy 
in  education,  in  good  sense,  in  purity,  in 
order,  followed  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  the 
new  subserviency.  The  veneration  of  relics 
led  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  bodies  of 
Patrick,  Columbkille,  and  Bridget.  Thegrant- 
ing  of  indulgences,  with  all  their  degrading 
accompaniments,  the  harsh  treatment  by  the 
Pope  of  the  sufferers  from  English  tyranny,  the 
religious  persecution,  secretly  based  on  avari- 
cious motives,  which  disgraced  the  fourteenth 
century,  have  found  in  these  pages  ample  expo- 
sition. 

Dr.  Killen  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  limited  influence  of  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland  by  the  fact  that  the  people  were  not  aa 
they  were  in  England  and  Germany,  prepared 
for  revolt  .against  Rome  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God,  or  by  any  wide-spread 
diffusion  of  Evanglical  truth.  In  a  country 
in  this  state,  the  proclamation  of  royal  supre- 
macy, the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the 
destruction  of  such  favourite  relics  as  the  '  staff 
of  Jesus,'  roused  opposition,  instead  of  en- 
thusiasm ; .  while  the  violence  of  the  reforming 
Archbishop  Browne  produced  adverse  rather 
than  sympathetic  feelings.  We  have  no  space 
for  even  an  epitome  of  the  leading  positions 
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of  our  author,  nor  can  we  sketch  his  account' 
of  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  Ulster,  the 
terrific  massacre,  the  reprisals,  or  the  Oroin- 
wellian  settlement  with  its  ultimate  failure. 

He  brings  his  history  down  to  the  present 
day,  discusses  all  the  troubles  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament and  those  attending  the  bestowment 
and  withdrawment  of  theRegiumDonum;  he 
recounts  the  siege  of  Derry,  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  the  Union;  the  movements  for  re- 
peal of  the  Legislative  Union ;  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  the  more  re- 
cent struggles  and  controversies.  The  Dises- 
tablishment was  hailed  by  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  as  proof  that  Protestantism  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  would  now  succumb  when 
Eublic  support  and  State  pay  were  withheld. 
ir.  Killen  shows  by  statistics  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Act,  the  Protestant  Churches  were 
gaining  proportionally  on  the  Roman  Church, 
and  that  since  the  Disestablishment,  the  change 
has  inspired  it  with  fresh  energy,  and  it  now 
moves  more  freshly  and  vigorously  than  it 
ever  did  before.  He  says,  however,  with  some 
pardonable  irritation, '  Ireland  can  never  attain 
the  place  which  it  is  entitled  to  bold  among 
the  nations  aa  long  as  so  many  of  its  popula- 
tion exhibit  in  things  spiritual  the  blindness 
of  infatuation.  They  fret  and  fume  against 
England,  though  by  their  alliance  with  its  Im- 
perial Government  they  are  kept  from  anarchy, 
strengthened  and  blessed,  while  they  stupidly 
submit  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  superstitious 
old  man  in  Italy,  who  has  no  more  right  to 
rule  them  than  the  Shah  of  Persia  or  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan.'  The  volumes  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  historical  library,  and  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  relations  between 
Ireland  and  Britain,  and  between  Ireland  and 
the  Papacy. 

AnnaU  of  Taettut.     Translated  into  English, 
with  Notes  and  Maps.     By  Alfred  Jottn 
Church,    M.A.,    and  William  Jacksoh 
Brodripp,  M.A.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  volume  completes  the  translators'  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  extant  works  of  Tacitus.'  In 
two  previous   volumes  they  gave  us  transhv 
tions of  the  'History'  of  the  'Agricolo,'  and 
of  the  'Germania.'    They  omit,  however,  with- 
out  assigning   reason,    the  '  Dialogue   about 
Famous  Orators.' 

Both  Gordon's  and  Murphy's  translations 
— the  former  published  in  1728,  the  latter 
in  1729 — have  great  merits  and  have  held, 
their  ground  well.  The  former,  however,  was 
too  literal  in  its  Latiniam  for  pleasant  reading 
as  was  the  Oxford  edition  of  188D.  A  new 
translation,  made  in  the  lights  and  edited  with 
the. information  of  our  latest  scholarship,  was 
desirable.  This  has  been  achieved  in  the  work 
before  us,  wblob,  in  accuracy  and  elegance  in 
scholarly  editing  and  compact  pertinent  in- 
formation, isa  model  of  what  translations  from, 
the  classics  should  be.  The  notes,  extending 
to  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  furnish  an  ad- 
mirable apparatui  cri&icm.  Tacitus  is  not  an 
easy  author  to  render  in  a  translation.  His 
terse  laconic  sentences  lend  themselves  but 
imperfectly    to    more    diffuse    and    flowing 
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modern  languages.  It  is  high  praise  to  say 
that,  while  exactness  of  meaning  bos  been 
admirably  preserved,  the  reader  will  scarcely 
have  excited  within  him  the  feeling  of  a  trans- 
lation. The  idiom  has  been  translated  as  ad- 
mirably as  the  words. 

The  Life,  Fori,  and  Opinion*  of  ijeinrich 
Heine.  By  William  Btioand,  Author  of 
'Atbenala;or,theriratCrusade,,&c.  Two 
Vols.     Longmans. 

Mr.  Stigand  has  written  well;  generally 
with  discrimination  and  rare  intelligence. 
Heine  is  not  easy  to  cat  oh  ;  his  finest  moods 
are  evanescent,  and  pass  suddenly  into  alien 
and  freakish  perversities.  His  ideas  of  art  were 
sounder  than  very  often  hie  applications  of 
them  were.  In  one  word,  he  was  the  victim 
of  disease;  and  it  does  not  much  relieve 
matters  to  say  that  that  diseaae,  happily  united 
with  other  elements,  aided  him  to  interpret 
the  spirit  of  his  time.  Hisgreateetpoemsare 
the  utterance  of  an  individual  passion,  which, 
un  gratified,  like  an  artificial  fountain,  fell  back 
ever  upon  itself,  shrouding  in  spray  and  beau- 
tiful disorder  the  source  whence  it  sprang, 
showing  us,  not  as  Mrs.  Browning  bae  it, — 

'A  fountain. 
Which,  with  silver  waters  thin, 
Clips   a  little   water    Naiad    tilting    smilingly 

bnt  a  scornful  contorted  image,  that  leers  and 
looks  proud  and  calculating  amid  the  sugges- 
tion of  lost  beauty,  as  it  contemplates  the 
world  from  its  own  seclusion  and  through  the 
stir  of  its  own  creating,  eager  at  the  same  time 
to  master  that  world  and  to  outwit  it.  There 
is  a  lack  of  rest,  of  balance,  about  most  of 
Heine's  poems,  in  spite  of  their  perfection  and 
charm  of  expression ;  and  the  intense  way  in 
which  they  mirror  the  ironical  complexity  and 
confusion,  of  our  modern  time,  its  wasted  life 
and  strength  and  passion,  is  ho  allied  with  scorn 
and  coarseness  as  to  justify,  in  spite  of  the 

Saises  of  influential  schools,  these  words  of 
r.  Sti gaud's: 

"The  world  has,  indeed,  need  to  hold 
fast  in  the  present  hour  to  the  chivalrous 
ideal  of  love,  and  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  degradation  of  the  passion  to  the  foul 
conception  of  Baudelaire  and  his  admirers  .  .  . 
Heine,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  chivalrous  spirit ; 
he  had  as  little  sympathy  with  it  as  he  had 
with  the  early  Christian  spirit  of  martyrdom 
and  abnegation ;  and,  considering  hie  Hebrew 
descent,  there  can  be  little  cause  for  astonish- 


of  the  earth,  earthy;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
his  poems  which  might  not,  so  far  as  senti- 
ment goes,  have  been  written  by  an  Oriental.' 
The  poet  is  ever  central  to  the  world,  says 
Heine;  and  thus  he  justifies  the  rupture  be- 
ween  the  real  and  the  ideal  In  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  Byron,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  '  the 
only  man  to  whom  he  felt  himself  related-.' 
The  world's  heart,  be  held,  was  in  his  time 
cleft  in  twain,  divided;  so  he  justified  the 
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mixture  in  his  own  poetry  of  utter  sentimental- 
ity with  grimmest  and  most  scornful  realism. 
There  is  something  in  this ;  bnt  the  solution 
is  more  strictly  to  be  found  in  his  own  indivi- 
duality.    He  was  a  Jew;  and  in  the  fresh  days 


towards  the  Jews  long  after  other  nations  had 
learned  to  treat  them  with  more  respect— let  us 
say  with  more  fairness.  The  iron  entered  deep 
into  his  young  sensitive  soul.  Then  came  the 
passion  for  his  cousin,  which  at  once  set  free, 
and  gave  concentration  and  definite  object, 
to  the  stream  of  sentiment;  but  there  also 
came  the  rebuff  whieh  reversed  the  current 
and  compelled  him  to  celebrate  a  love  which 
was  false.  It  is  no  lady  of  tbe  soul  he  sings 
of  and  worships,  bnt  a  poor  reflection  of  his 
own  discrowned  ideal,  which  he  delights  to 
drag  down  from  its  pedestal  and  besmirch 
with  tbe  mud  of  his  terrible  scorn.  His  own 
picture  of  the  peace  and  faith  and  pure  sympa- 
thetic rapture  of  his  childhood  comes  out  very 
strong  in.  the  contrast,  as  we  read  it  in  these 
striking  passages,  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
experiences  in  the  first  reading  of  'Don 
Quixote. 

'  I  was  a  child,  and  knew  not  how  much  of 
irony  Qod  had  mingled  with  the  order  of  the 
world — irony  which  the  great  poet  had  imi- 
tated in  his  own  little  world.  Bo  I  wept  tbe 
bitterest  of  tears  when  the  noble  Knight,  for 
all  his  noble  valour,  got  but  cudgcllings  and 
ingratitude;  and  since,  as  yet  uupracticed  in 
reading,  I  spoke  every  word  out  loud,  so 
that  the  birds  and  the  trees,  the  brook  and 
the  flowers,  heard  all  as  I  read;  and  since 
such  innocent  creatures  of  nature  know  as 
little  of  the  '  irony  of  the  world  as  children, 
so  did  they  too  take  everything  equally  for 
hard  earnest,  and  wept  with  me  over  the  sor- 
rows of  the  pitiful  Knight' 

With  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  ro- 
manticists, he  really  made  an  end  of  them  ; 
for  while  they  sang  of  earial  visions  and  im- 
possible ideals — most  rarifled  forms  of  feeling, 
related  to  beings  that  never  even  touched  the 
earth,  and  had  no  foothold  on  it — he  refused 
to  raise  his  eye  from  earth  even  in  the  crises  of 
hiswitberingdeepair.  He  is  hopeless,  without 
faith ;  and  fancy  exists  for  him  merely  to  de- 
corate tbe  dead.  This  is  no  figure.  Students 
of  his  poems  will  at  once  admit  its  actual 
truth  to  fact  in  certain  very  suggestive  re- 
lations. 

Heine's  strength,  and  his  real  service  to 
humanity,  sprang  from  much  the  same  source 
as  his  poetic  perverseness.  The  Jews  were 
scorned  in  Ueimany.  No  sooner  were  the 
wan  of  liberation  ended  than  in  certain  cities 
they  were  bounded  back  to  their  Ghettos, 
and  it  was  because  of  this,  and  such  things  as 
this,  that  he  gradually  camoto hate  Germany. 
France  and  Napoleon,  as  he  grew  to  think  and 
observe,  became  the  attractive  presences  ss 
witnesses  for  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
humanity.  He  wrought  unceasingly  to  illus- 
trate and  to  enforce  this  ;  and  certainly  his 
writings  have  done  more  than  those  of  almost 
any  one  else  to  break  down  old  traditions  and 
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to  proclaim  independence  and  Individuality.  | 
For  though  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  was 
baptised  on  June  26,  1829,  he  never  made 
pretence  that  it  was  for  aught  but  conveni- 
ence or  that  he  found  Protestant  traditions  in 
themselves  any  way  more  attractive  than  those 
of  the  Judaism  he  had  thus  formally  rejected. 
But,  indeed,  this  needs  to  be  said,  that  Heine 
was  hardly  capable  of  the  ordinary  reverences 
by  which  men  are  bound  together  into  commu- 
nities. A  nation  of  Heines  would  be  a  poor  af- 
fair, even  though  he  claims  to  have  been  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation,  as  in  certain 
respects  he  was.  The  professed  object  of  some 
of  his  more  practical  writings  need  not  hide 
from  us  the  real  spirit  of  the  man.  He  was  a 
mocker.  It  seems  incredible  else  that  the  man 
who  as  boy  had  been  moved  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul  because  of  the  insults  done  to  his  race, 
could  have  written  so  soon  afterwards  of 
Jewish  matters  as  he  did.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  worst  specimen,  but  it  may  pass  as 
-  a  sample  of  his  style  of  treating  what  had,  at 
least,  a  claim  for  Am  tolerance  and  silence,  if 
not  tor  his  reverence  : 
'  *  The  result  of  my  investigations  into  the  na- 
tional wealth  of  the  Jews  is  very  praiseworthy 
for  the  race,  and  confers  upon  them  the  great- 
est honour.  Israel  is  indebted  alone  for  its 
riches  to  that  sublime  belief  in  God  to  which  it 
has  remained  faithful  for  centuries.  The  Jews 
revered  a  Supreme  Being,  who  roles  invisibly 
in  heaven  ;  while  the  Heathen,  incapable  of 
exalting  themselves  to  the  purely  spiritual, 
made  for  themselves  all  sorts  of  gold  and 
silver  gods,  and  revered  them  on  earth.  Now, 
had  these  blind  Heathen  changed  into 
ready-money  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
they  squandered  on  this  vile  idol-worship, 
and  placed  it  out  at  interest,  they  would  have 
become  just  as  rich  as  the  Jews,  who  knew 
how  to  place  out  their  gold  and  silver  more 
advantageously,  perhaps,  in  Assyriac-Baby- 
lonic  State  loans,  or  in  Nebuehadnezzarian 
bonds,  or  in  Egyptain  Canal  shares,  in  Five 
per  Cent.  Sidonians,  and  other  classic  papers, 
which  the  Lord  has  blessed,  as  He  has  also 
blessed  those  of  our  time.' 

This  is  very  clever,  but  very  bitter;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  he  jested  with  the  verities  of 
Christianity.  We  can  enjoy  him  much  better 
when  he  is  dealing  with  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  Nothing  could  be  more  incisive, 
more  deeply  true,  than  his  remarks  in  the 
course  of  his  contrast  between  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  Goethe,  ho  holds,  is  too  perfect,  too 
calm ;  his  characters  are  hybrids, — something 
between  gods  and  stones  :  they  beget  no 
children.  Words  should  end  in  deeds  ;  so  a 
nobler  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  works  lower 
artificially  than  Goethe's  ;  those  of  Schiller, 
for  example,  which  enkindled  sentiments 
that  crave  a  noble  sphere  of  action.  And 
few  readers  of  Mr.  Btigand's  book  will  not 
feel  deeply  thankful  to  him  for  the  exquisite 
epitomes  he  has  given  of  tbe  essays,  sketches 
of  travel,  &c,  into  which  an  immense  fund  of 
knowledge  and  entertainment  has  been  pack- 
ed. As  showing  how  Heine  was  inclined  to 
view  everything  with  a  reference  to  its  bear- 
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ing  on  that  Individuality  for  which  he  wit- 
nessed, this  may  betaken  : — 'German  philo- 
sophy, although  it  now  places  itself  on  a  par 
with  the  Protestant  Church — yea,  will  exalt 
itself  above  it — is  yet  always  its  daughter,  and 
as  such  is  ever-  bound  to  exercise  a  pious 
reserve  on  regard  to  its  mother ;  and  their 
mutual  interests  required  that  they  should 
ally  themselves  when  they  both  were  threat- 
ened by  the  common  foe,  Jesuitism.' 

Heine's  opinion  of  England  was  by  no  means 
high.  The  English,  he  said,  would  never  have 
been  able  to  establish  self-government  bat 
for  their  lack  of  idealism.  Along  with  all 
this  sneering  and  cynicism  we  should  not 
forget  to  refer  to  that  tender  love  for  bis 
mother  which  flows  through  all,  like  a  re- 
freshing stream  through  a  parched  and  sua- 
scorched  land.  Even  when  he  was  lying — a, 
living  death — in  that  chamber  in  Paris,  be 
used  regularly  to  write  those  long  loving  let- 
ters as  though  he  were  quite  well  and  strong. 
Truly,  a  strange  centre  of  diverse  tendencies 
is  the  human  heart  1 

Mr.  Btigand's  translations  are  extremely 
faithful,  and,  for  the  most  part,  spirited. 
'Love  is  born  in  Hay,' in  the  'Intermezzo,'  is 
so  good  that  we  must  quote  it : 


e  went  darting. 

In  May,  the  month  so  wondrous  fair. 

When  woods  with  song  were  teeming. 
To  her,  to  her,  I  told  my  love. 
Its  longing  and  its  dreaming.' 
But  he  fails,  wholly  fails,  we  are  sorry  tossy, 
in  one  of  the  very  finest  lyrics  Heine  wrote. 
This  does  not  reach  by  any  means  the  airy 
grace  and  aubtlo  suggestive  charm  of  the  ori- 
ginal : 

'  A  pine  tree  ttandetk  lonely 
Upon  a  Northern  height, 
By  Ice  and  snow  surrounded, 
-It  sleeps  in  mantle  white. 

'  Of  a  palm  tree  It  lie*  dreaming, 
Which  far  in  Eastern  lands 
Mourns,  brooding  in  lone  silence, 
Down  on  the  burning  sands.' 

Mr.  Stigand  should  not  have  passed  such  a 
horrible  Cockneyiatn  as  in  this  line  in  the 
•  Sea  Vision* : 

'  Then  did  I  lay  on  the  odge  of  the  ship.' 
In  spite  of  some  faults,  this  book  claims  and 
will  reward  tbe  attention  of  the  English 
reading  public.  It  has  been  done  by  one  who 
has  well  prepared  himself  for  the  task .;  ha  is 
sympathetic,  bat  severely  discriminating,  and 
has  made  a  very  complete  and  attractive  pic- 
ture of  the  'Byron  of  Germany.'  We  should 
remark,  however,  that  it  does  seem  odd  snd 
behind  date  to  find  Mr.  Stigand  speaking  of 
that  young  English  lady  who  visited  Heine  in 
his  evil  days  in  Paris  as  known  to  us  only 
through  Lord  Houghton's  'Monograph.'  Mrs. 
Buss  has  given  ns  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
relation  between  her  mother,  Lady  Doff-Gor- 
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don  and  Heine,  and  to  that  we  should  hare 
been  referred,  not  to  Lord  Houghton's  book, 
which,  on  this  point,  is  surely  now  superseded. 

Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  one  of  Her 
Majttty't  Chaplaint  and  Dean  of  the  Ckapel 
Royal,  rfe.  By  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  Don- 
ald Macleod,  B.A.,  ooe  of  Her  Majesty 'i 
Chaplains.  Daldy,  Isbistcr,  and  Co.  ,. 
Though  we  have  been  very  eager  for  this 
long- promised  biography,  all  we  can  do  at 
present  U  to  draw  attention  to  its  appearance 
and  to  indicate  a  few  of  its  more  salient 
points.  Norman  Macleod  was  one  of  the 
pre-eminently  born  to  great  influence  by  the 
presence  of  a  combination  of  faculties  very 
rarely  united.  He  had  sound  common  sense, 
great  \  tact,  the  power  of  looking  at  many 
points  quietly,  ready  humour,  which,  often 
touched  the  essence  of  the  subject  more 
quickly  than  the  precisest  logic,  ondawinning 
yet  manly  sweetness  of  disposition  which 
could  adapt  itself  easily  to  diverse  circum- 
stances without  suggestion  either  of  pretence 
or  condescension.  His  large  human  'nature, 
quickened  and  directed  by  wide  experience, 
made  him  everywhere  at  home.  But  the  deep- 
est interest  of  this  memoir  springs  from  the 
conflict  of  a  nature  formed  for  joyousness  and 
meditative  quietude  with  circumstances  alien 
to  their  indulgence — circumstances  into  which 
the  pressure  of  events  compelled  him.  He  has 
been  spoken  of  very  short-sigh tedly,  as  a 
great  Church  politician  and  primate  of  the 
Scottish  Church  ;  he  was  really  no  politician, 
and  his  great  powers  were  ol  a  character  that 
are  but  seldom  tried  in  that  field  and  are  still 
■more  seldom  inproved  by  it.  His  biographer, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  near 
relationship  has  written  through  nut  with 
controlled  and  well-modulated  insight,  wisely 


takes 


>  say  that  he  had  to  contend 


against  groat  temptations  to  natui  al  indolence, 
and  his  own  diaries  are  very  full  of  self- 
reproaches  with  a  similar  drift.  But  this,  par- 
donable in  a  certain  respect,  hardly  exahusts 
the  whole  matter.  With  men  like  Norman 
Macleod  the  felt  necessity  for  exact  and  sus- 
tained method  is  apt  to  disturb  that  equilib- 
rium in  which  the  'harvest  of  a  quiet  eye' 
may  best  be  gathered — the  harvest  which  their 
genius  most  distinctly  fits  them  to  gather. 
As  Principal  Sliairp,  in  his  very  admirable  es- 
timate, hints,  if  be  does  not  even  assert  it,  Nor- 
man Macleod  in  so  far  as  he  was  an  ecclesiastic 
and  a  politician  was  a  poet  spoiled.  His  wis- 
dom was  not  frequently  a  '  wise  paasirenesa ' 
whose  power  was  in  the  best  sense  restorative. 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod  wel  I  points  out,  and  with 
biographic  tact  has  enabled  us  to  trace  for 
ourselves,  the  Highland  sentiment  by  which 
his  early  life  was  nourished  and  on  which  he 
fell  back  constantly.  Here  we  detect  at  once 
the  root  of  that  fine  sympathy  which  made 
him  intolerant  of  dogmatic  niceties  calculated 
to  fetter  free  life,  and  also  the  conservatism 
which  made  him  so  revere  the  traditions  of  the 
past  as  to  disincline  him  to  break  with  them, 
however  much  be  might  see  beyond  them. 
This  statement  suggests  his  whole  attitude 
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towards  the  Disruption,  and  towards  Church 
politics  generally, — &  subject,  however,  on 
which  we  prefer  not  to  enter  in  detail  here,  as 
we  could  not  possibly  discuss  it  fully.  But 
let  any  one  read  the  passages  extracted  from 
his  diaries  during  that  trying  period,  and  he 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  seldom  indeed  have  great  Church  politi- 
cians been  so  persecuted  with  a  loathing  of 
the  positions  into  which  they  were  forced, 
and  a  longing  almost  inexpressible  for  unity 
and  rest  and  brotherhood.  The  extent  to 
which  this  feeling  has  place  here,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  surprise  many;  it  will,  web«lieve, 
be  a  still  greater  surprise  to  many,  to  find 
here  proofs  of  the  deeply  inward  and 
devotional  life  which  Norman  Macleod  lived. 
Most  people — even  some  of  those  who  bad 
met  him  on  a  familiar  footing  abroad — 
thought  of  him  as  the  genial,  cultivated  man, 
with  a  fund  of  ngady  wit  and  a  rare  power  of 
adaption  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  found 
himself.  His  more  familiar  friends  all  knew 
well  that  beyond  that  there  was  the  still  rarer 
power  of  changing,  with  no  sense  of  incon- 
sistency but  with  an  honest  open  manliness, 
from  gay  to  grave,  from  innocent  laughter  to 
the  '  wise  smile,  that  lends  to  goodness  its 
true  attraction.    It  was  this  quality,  so  trans- 


clerics  have  exercised  any  influence  ;  it  was 
this  quality  alio  which  enabled  himtosucceed 
as  he  did  with  his  ragged  church — into  which 
no  well-dressed  church-going  folks  were  ad- 
mitted, though  attempts  were  often  made 
by  them  to  gain  admittance — the  account 
of  which,  and  his  remarkable  tact  in  man- 
agement, form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  it  is  calculated  to  be  one  of  the 
most  practically  useful,  chapters  in  this  me- 
moir. His  philanthropy,  always  tempered  by 
sagacity  ana  prudence,  was  of  the  kind  which 
never  loses  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and 
which  seldom  errs  by  choosing  wrong  means 
and  instruments.  He  soon  discovered  after 
his  entry  on  the  Barony  Parish  what  this 
meant,  and  by  means  of  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration as  masterly  as  it  was  bold  and  origi- 
nal, he  stretched  out  bands  everywhere  by  a  set 
of  agents  some  of  them  taken  from  the  work- 
ing class,  and  devoted  to  him  and  to  the  en- 
terprise. As  we  read  of  bis  energy  and  tact  in 
this  great  enterprise,  we  are  at  once  surprised 
and  inspirited.  Constantly  reproaching  him- 
self with  want  of  system,  with  a  tendency  to 
fall  beneath  his  own  ideal,  he,  nevertheless, 
masterly  skill,  initiated  and  sustained  it, 
setting  in  operation  the  whole  series  of  agen- 
cies— penny  banks,  &c. — which  are  now  re- 
cognised as  the  most  powerful  means  of  eleva- 
tion to  respectability  and  self-help.  He  had 
foresight  as  well  as  insight.  This  work 
though  hard  was  in  itself  a  refreshment ;  what 
weaned  and  wasted  him,  latterly,  at  all  events, 
was  the  constant  sense  ofljcing  out  of  harmony 
with  noisy  parties  in  the  Church,  and  the 
cliques  who  dominated  and  made  great  fuss 
over  small  points  in  the  Presbyteries.  For  no 
man  could  be  have  cherished  contempt  ;  but 
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the  evil  of  it  was  that  he  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  other  men ;  and  the  desire  to 
set  himself  right  with  them — as  notably 
in  the  notorious  Sabbath  question  controversy 
— waa  what  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  ener- 
gies from  what  he  felt  was  the  greater  and 
more  clamant  work  of  his  life,  and  roused 
that  .tone  of  self-dissatisf action  and  self- 
reproach"  which  marks  more  especially  his 
later  diaries.  He  seeme  even  to  have  been  vi- 
sited now  and  then  by  a  wish  that  he  had  given 
more  study  to  points  of  Church  law,  which,  we 
fear,  would  only  have  led  to  deeper  dissatisfac- 
tion. •  But  this  note,  written  to  that  venerated 
and  lamented  friend  of  his,  John  Mackintosh, 
the  '  earnest  student,'  shortly  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  1848,  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  his  very 

'  Oh,  for  a  day  of  peace — one  of  those 
peaceful  days  which  I  used  to  enjoy  when  a 
boy  in  the  far  west.  Such  days  are  gone — 
fled.  I  cannot  grasp  the  sense  of  repose  I 
once  felt — that  feeling,  you  know,  which  one 
has  in  a  lonely  cony  or  by  a  bnraie's  side  far 
np  among  the  mountains,  when,  far  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  or  mortal  man,  and  the 
fitful  agitations  of  this  stormy  life,  our  souls 
in  solitude  become  calm  and  serene  as  the 
bine  sky  on  which  we  gated  as  we  lay  half 
asleep  in  body,  though  awake  in  soul,  among 
the  brackens  or  the  blooming  heather.  Could 
Isnak  Walton  be  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Pres- 
bytery or  a  Genera!  Assembly  ? — he  who 
"felt  thankful  for" his  food  and  raiment — the 
rising  and  setting  sun— the  singing  of  larks 
— and  leisure  to  go  a-ang)ing  "  1  Dear  old 
soul  !  "  One  of  the  lovers  of  peace  and  quiet, 
and  a  good  man,  as  indeed  most  angler*  are." 
Isaak  never  would  have  been  a  member  of  any 

committee  along  with and  Co.    That 

is  certain.  Don't  be  angry,  dear  John  I  Do  let 
me  daver  with  you,  and  smile  or  cry  Inst  as  I 
feel  inclined.  We  shall  slide  into  business 
and  gravity  soon  enough.' 

It  Is  this  tone  of  sadness,  often  veiling  Itself 
in  a  gentle  rattle  of  hnmonr,  in  a  clinging 
affection  which  would  fain  assure  itself  of  a 
kind  of  permanency  in  the  mere  childlike 
clasping  of  other's  hands,  which  imparts  such 
a  depth  of  suggestion  to  these  funny  letters  and 
to  the  clever  caricatures  scratched  off  with 
sneh  facility  by  way  of  signature  to  friendly 
epistles.  Aj  we  try  to  gather  up  hastily  a 
general  impression  of  the  Dook,  it  is  that  of  a 
man  of  great  faculty,  whose  genius  was  of  the 
kind  that  would  have  justified  itself  in  almost 
any  direction.  Hemight  have  been  an  artist, 
a  great  commander,  an  author  of  high  rank. 
What  he  did  write  were,  as  he  felt,  but  trifles 
hurriedly  jotted  down  in  the  hours  stolen 
from  a  more  serious  pursuit.  But  what  genial 
wisdom,  what  quaint  wit,  and  graphic  power 
of  portraiture  do  we  have  in  '  The  Old  Lieu- 
tenant,' or  '  The  Starling,'  or  in  some  of  those 
slighter  sketches,  full  of  pathos  and  graceful 
humour,  which  he  contributed  to  I  Good 
Words, '  as  its  editor,  such  hs  '  Aunt  Mary  'or 
1  Wee  Davie  '  1  We  think  of  him,  with  an  affec- 
tion which  increases  in  the  light  of  more  inti- 
mate knowledge,  as  a  true  worker  for  others, 
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a  devoted,  self-denying  man,  whose  si 
was  veiled  from  the  great  world  whilst  he 
lived  ;  that,  suffering  in  secret,  he  might  the 
better  aid  others  to  bear  their  burden  in 
seeming  to  bear  his  own  lightly.  No  small 
service  this  to  have  rendered  to  any  genera- 
tion, more  especially  to  this  generation  when 
complexities  and  artificialities  tend  more  and 
more  to  generate  a  form  of  egotism  that  is  alien 
to  the  best  kind  of  healthy  Christian  en- 
deavour. 

William  Godwin:  hi*  Friend*  and  Contem- 
porarie*.  By  C.  Kkham  Paul.  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  been  fortunate  in  find- 
ing an  interesting  subject  ;  fortunate  also  in 
tha,  access  which  has  been  accorded  him  to 
papers  of  interest  regarding  Godwin  and  his 
son-in-law  Shelley,  through  the  favour  of  Sir 
Percy  Shelley.  He  has  set  forth  Godwin  as 
favourably  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 
Godwin  was,  in  one 'respect,  a  great  thinker, 
who  went  down  to  principles;  though,  in 
many  respects,  he  waa  an  egotistic  and  un- 
UktsMe  man.  He  was  one  of  those  idealists 
who  refuse  to  qualify  under  demand*  of  ijrm- 
pathy,  and  who  therefore  are  isolated,  imperi- 
ous, and  exacting,  and  become  more  so  with 
years  and  inevitable  disappointments.  If  it  had 
been  possible  for  a  biographer  to  reconcile  ua 
thoroughly  to  his  subject,  Hr.  Paul,  we  feel, 
would  have  done  it  in  this  memoir.  With 
noticeable  tact  and  sympathy  he  has  traced 
out  the  gradual  manner  in  which  Godwin 
reached  bis  Deistical  ideas,  showing  us  how, 
in  his  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  had  root 
in  reaction  against  the  hard  and  narrow  Cal- 
vinism In  which  he  bad  been  brought  up,  and 
to  which  his  over-strict  father  hoped  to  make 
him  conform.  Very  significant  is  the  Sunday- 
desecration  anecdote  of  his  boyish  days,  which 
Mr.  Paul  sets  forth  so  well.  '  One  Sunday,' 
Godwin  tells,  '  as  I  walked  in  the  garden,  I 
happened  to  take  the  oat  in  my  arms.  My 
father  saw  me,  and  seriously  reproved  my 
levity,  remarking  that  on  the  Lord's-day  he 
was  ashamed  to  observe  me  demeaning  myself 
with  such  profaneness.'  As  with  many  men — 
the  Mills,  for  example — in  whom  the  intellect 
has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
emotions  at  an  early  period  of  life,  Godwin 
never  rose  to  deep  passion  or  formed  an  in- 
tense attachment.  His  friendships  were 
mainly  of  an  intellectual  and  -easily- adjusted 
sort;  there  was  a  mixture  of  Platonism  in  his 
love  affairs ;  he  had  little  depth  on  that  side 
of  bis  nature  ;  and  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  or  appearance  of  inappreeiation  would 
have  soon  ended  the  most  consolidated  of 
bis  friendships.  He  was,  on  some  points, 
vain  and  capricious  almost  to  irrationality, 
and  yet,  like  many  vain  people,  was  easily  ex- 
ercised by  certain  forms  of  sentiment  which 
he  would  have  decried  in  another.  Amid  nil 
trials  and  distractions  it  must  be  said,  how- 
,  that  he  remained  faithful  to  a  certain 
intellectual  ideal,  and  was  terribly  conscien- 
tious in  respect  of  literary  work.  In  the 
midst  of  his  earnest  striving  to  make  clear  to 
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himself  the  true  relations  of  the  individual  to 
society  rose  the  ominous  phenomenon  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  came  to  him  as  a 
determinative  application  of  many  of  the 
ideas  which  he  had  been  labouring  to  bring 
to  light.  Intellectually  be  was 'a  child  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  to  the  end  he  remained  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  rariBed  abstractions 
whichowed  to  it  their  fascinating  power,  if-not 
even  their  birth.  And  though  it  needs  to  be 
said  that  he  qualified,  in  man;  respects,  the 
doctrines  presented  in  the  'Political  Justice,' 
especially  modifying  what  he  had  advanced  in 
favour  of  communism,  still  it  must  be  said, 
and  he  himself  would  doubtless  have  urged, 
that  the  great  outstanding  principles  and 
sentiments  remained  up  touched.  Godwin 
wrote  much,  but  little  of  it  is  now  read.  His 
individuality  appears  honestly  in  all.  It  is 
that  of  a  penetrating,  honest,  egotistic,  but 
thin  and  ngidily  logical  mind,  very  often  so 
disinclined  to  allow  for  the  necessities  of 

S radical  affairs,  that  gertu in»  humour  must  be 
eld,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  to  have  been  absent  from  it. 

Mr.  Paul  has  made  Godwin  tell  Ins  own 
story ;  has  surrounded  him  by  his  friends,  and 
made  him  say  the  very  best  that  he  could  for 
himself.  So  faithful  has  he  been  to  his  tubJMl 
that  sometimes,  in  adjusting  the  lights,  a 
little  grotesquerie  is  imparted  to  those  around 
him,  and  a  flight  occasional  injustice  is  done 
them  by  needless  frankness  and  the  desire  to 
be  complete.  '  Pity  the  nun  who  tries  to  say 
til.'  Was  it  needful  to  give  some  of  the  details 
we  have  here  about  Godwin's  little  Platonic 
fiirting  with  Mrs.  Inchbald  ?  Or  was  it  advis- 
able—though,  of  coarse,  we  all  know  the 
.general  looseness  of  Coleridge's  character — to 
disillusionise  us  by  detailed  confessions  aa  to 
fad,  and  to  quote  letters  in  which  he, 
poor  genius  !  analyses  his  own  tiptinet*  with 
s  delicate  mixture  of  self-approval  and  self- 
reproach  1  Never,  perhaps,  were  we  more 
moved  than  when  one  of  Robert  Biirns's  let- 
ters, owning  to  bad  behaviour  when  drunk, 
was  on  one  occasion  put  into  our  hands  ;  and 
though  this  letter  is  cuphuittie  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  will  Mr.  Paul  excuse  our  saying 
that  we  should  have  been  more  thankful  to 
him  had  he  not  printed  it,  and  one  or  two 
others.  But  we  must  -not  part  from  a  really 
valuable  and  readable  book  in  this  mood  of 
fault-finding  ;  let  us,  instead,  wind  np  with 
this  most  characteristic  sketch  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  from  the  pen  of  Godwin's  daughter  : 

'  Apt  to  fall  in  love,  and  desiring  to  marry, 
she  continued  single  because  the  men  who 
loved  and  admired  her  were  too  worldly  to 
take  an  actress  and  a  poor  authoress,  however 
lovely  and  charming,  for  a  wife.  Her  life  was 
thus  spent  in  an  interchange  of  hardship  and 
amusement,  privation  and  luxury.  Her  char- 
acter partook  of  tho  same  contrast  ;  fond  of 
pleasure,  she  was  prudent  in  her  conduct  ; 
penurious  in  her  personal  expenditure,  she  was 
generous  to  others.  Vain  of  her  beauty,  we  are 
told  that  the  gown  that  she  wore  was  not  worth 
a  shilling,  it  was  so  coarse  and  shabby.  Very 
susceptible  to  the  softer  feelings,  she  could 
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yet  guard  herself  against  passion;  and,  though 
she  might  have  been  called  a  flirt,  her  cha- 
racter was  unimpeachable.  I  have  heard  that 
a  rival  beauty  of  her  day  pettishly  complained 
that  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  came  intoa  room, and 
sat  on  a  chair  in  the  •middle  of  it,  as  was  her 
wont,  every  man  gathered  round  it,  and  it  was 
vain  for  any  other  woman  to  attempt  to  gain  at- 
tention. Godwin  could notfail  to  admire  her; 
she  became,  and  continued  to  be,  a  favourite. 
Her  talents,  her  beauty,  her  manners,  were  all 
delightful  to  him.  He  used  to  describe  her  as 
a  piquant  mixture  between  a  lady  and  a  milk- 
maid, and  added  that  Sheridan. declared  that 
she  was  the  only  authoress  whose  society 
pleased  him.' 

The  book  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  references 
to  many  people  distinguished  in  art  and  lite- 
rature at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it 
may  be  ranked,  in  spite  of  some  faults,  among 
the  masterly  memoirs  of  a  period  which  has 
been  uncommonly  rich  in  yielding  such. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer;  hi»LjfeandPhilo»ophy. 
By  Helen  Zimmern,  Longmans  and  Co. ' 
MU»  Zimmern  ventured  on  a  bold  task 
when  she  undertook  to  write  the  life  of 
Schopenhauer.  His  life  illuminates  his  phi- 
losophy, and  yet  stands  in  almost  grotesque 
contrast  to  it.  It  is  as  though  the  man,  im- 
mersed in  the  business  of  thinking,  took  on  a 
tint  of  wild  madness  when  be  appeared 
amongst  his  fellow*.  He  was  somewhat  like 
one  who  stands  in  the  coloured  lights  of  a 
chemist's  window,  all  unconscious  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  those  who  may  view  him  from  a 
little  distance.  Never  was  there  a  man  of 
great  intellect  who  developed  more  of  the  im- 
patient scorn  and  wild  self-assertion  which  lie 
at  the  antipodes  of  that  self-renouncing  Bud- 
dhism to  which  it  may  be  said  that  his  philo- 
sophy really  led.  Schopenhauer  was,  in  fact, 
a  man  in  whom  two  demons  contended.  On 
the  one  side  he  was  an  Oriental  Fakir;  on  the 
other,  a  German  Jew — cautions,  suspicious, 
and  full  of  fear*.  He  did  not  trust  his  own 
mother,  and  was  constantly  watching  those 
who  attended  on  him.  He  was  haunted  with 
fear*  of  being  poisoned.  The  universe,  accord- 
ingtohim,  was  a  congeries  of  isolated  appear- 
ances, controlled  by  a  blind  impulse,  a  force, 
an  imperious  instinct,  which,  according  to 
certain  laws,  rose,  in  certain  manifestations,  to 
reason,  to  intelligence,  to  individual  will.  But 
he  never  made  it  very,  clear,  even  to  himself, 
where  this  force  or  impulse  passed  into  definite 
expression  of  individual  will  ;  so  that  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find' him  on  one  occasion  ac- 
tually crediting  the  flowers  with  energising 
will,  when  he  was  (so  far)  doubtful  of  it  or  of 

arsistent  personality  in  himself.  He  was 
ind  one  day  before  a  plant,  addressing  it  aa 
follows  '  What  dost  thou  tell  me  by  thy  curi- 
ous forms  1  What  is  the  will  which  reveals 
itself  in  those  brilliant  colours  and  fading 
leaves  ?'  The  gardener  attracted  to  him,  and 
probably  thinking  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
madman,  approached  him  to  ask.  who  he  was. 
'  Yes,  if  you  could  tell  me  who  I  am  I  should 
be  very  grateful, '  answered  Schopenhauer.  He 
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laid  dowD  the  idea  that  evil  followed  exist- 
ence, at  all  events,  individual  existence,  as 
shadow  follows  light,  and  that  the  only  true 


In  a  single  word,  in  reference  to  all  that  lies 
around — 
'Not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn 


He  managed  to  infuse  a  strong  naturalism 
into  metaphysics,  though  he  disliked  the  na- 
turalists, and  railed  incessantly  against  them, 
as  he  did  against  all  the  metaphysicians  of  bis 
own  time.  Mind  and  matter,  he  held,  were 
in  strict  correlation,  and  his  ethical  concep- 
tion of  the  presence  of  evil  in  all  existence,  in 
connection  with  it,  necessarily  led  to  an  abso- 
lute disbelief  in  religion,  save  as  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  moral  self-suppression  which 
he  held  could  be  attained  through  it,  as  well 
as  through  asceticism,  with  or  without  reli- 
gious sanctions.  Bo  lie  was  a  modern  Bud- 
dhist in  the  guise  of  a  philosophic  iconoclast, 
armed  to  scatter  all  later  systems  in  wreck, 
and  to  establish  on  their  ruins  a  commixture 
of  Kant,  Plato,  and  Buddha,  the  heaven  of 
which  was  a  dull  nirwana,  or  unconscious 
rest,  complete  escape  from  desire,  affection, 
sympathy,  or  effort. 

His  philosophy  is  not  likely  to  retain  influ- 
ence, though  his  writings  are  full  of  grand 
and  suggestive  ideas.  He  has  no  historical 
place  in  the  long  descent  of  'those  who 
know,'  though  succeeding  thinkers  will  feel 
themselves  compelled,  aa  they  pass  along,  to 
glance  at  this  reserved,  fiery,  egotistic  far-glan- 
cing thinker.  Miss  Zimmern  has  made  light 
rd  use  of  her  materials,  which  were  scanty, 
Schopenhauer  bad  no  friends,  and  thus  no 
correspondence.  She  writes  well,  and  she 
has  certainly  produced  a  most  skilfully  ar- 
ranged and  readable  book  on  a  subject  which, 
however,  in  itself,  can  only  be  really  interest* 
ing  to  the  few. 

The  Self-Mad*  Man:  Autobiography  of  Karl 
Friedrieh   von    Kldden.     Edited,  with    a 
Sketch  of    his  After-life,  by  Mai  Jakk. 
Vol  I.     Stratum  and  Co, 
As    this  volume    brings    us    only  to  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Hcrr  KlOden's   life,  it 
leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  manhood 
which  he  is  to  develop.  Concering  his  general 
character,    therefore,  we  must  defer  remark 
until  the  second  volume  is  before  us.     The 
present  is  simply  a  history  of  singular  strug- 
gles with  poverty  and  adverse  circumstances, 
and  the    persistent  development  of  natural 
tastes  and  noble  qualities.    Scarcely  any  in- 
stance in  Mr.  Smites'  '  Self  Help '  equals  it : 
Eirhaps  the  nearest  parallel  to  it  is  in  Robert 
hambers.  We  see  the  unconscious  revelation, 
from  earliest  years,  of  a  gentle,  amiable,  re- 
solute nature,  absorbed  by  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  attaining  it  from  the  most  parsi- 
monious means,     A  descendant  of  a  decayed 


noble  family,  Von  KlOden  was  the  son  of  & 
common  soldier,  who  became  during  the 
youth  of  the  former  addicted  to  drinking; 
habits,  and  who  exchanged  soldiering  for  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  Customs,  and  was 
stationed  in  Prussian  Friedland,'  Life  in  Bar- 
racks, Life  in  a  Friedland  Border  Town,  Life 
as  an  ill-used  Goldsmith's  Apprentice  at 
Berlin,  are  respectively  described  with  singu- 
lar simplicity  and  freshness;  and  through  the 
novelty  to  us  of  the  different  scenes  and  char- 


1609,  when  Napoleon  planted  his  heel  upon 
Continental  Europe,  and  the  fortunes  of 
Prussia  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Napoleon  and 
his  army  occupied  Berlin  ;  and  the  author 
records  his  impressiors  of  the  occupation.  He 
developed  unusual  musical  capabilities;  bat 
his  tasWs  were  chiefly  scientific,  and  ultimate- 
ly, as  we  shall  see,  he  rose  to  scientific  emi- 
nence. From  beginning  to  end  the  volume  is 
full  of  affecting  experiences  and  interesting 
sketches,  anecdotes,  and  characterisations. 
Up  to  the  age  of  ten  he  never  had  a  covering 
for  his  head ;  at  ten  years  old  he  got  his  first 
ideas  of  the  world  from  a  copy  of  '  The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,' and  he  read  it  eleven  times 
through  from  beginning  to  end  without  skip- 
ping a  single  syllable.  In  the  original  Gorman 
the  book  nas  attracted  great  attention,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  it  will  prove  to  English 
readers  one  of  the  most  attractive  biographies 
published  of  late  years. 

■Life  of  William,  Earl  of  Shelbume ;  after- 
ieardt  Jtret  Marque**  of  Lanedownt.  With 
Extracts  from  his  Papers  and  Correspon- 
dence. By  Lobd  Edmond  Fitzmaubicb. 
Vol.  II.  Mscmillan  and  Co. 
The  second  volume  of  this  admirable  life 
of  Shelbume  continues  the  narrative  for  over 
ten  years,  or  from  1766  to  1776.  It  shows  us 
Lord  She(burhe  struggling  vainly  against  the 
shortsighted  statesmen  of  his  age,  who  were 
fast  precipitating  the  rebellion  that  separated 
America  from  the  domain  of  the  English 
Crown,  and  prepared  a  crop  of  troubles  in 
Ireland.  Possibly  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  making  head  against  bis  opponents  if  the 
active  support  of  Lord  Chatham  had  been 
steadily  given  to  him.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  great  earl  was  unable  to  render  that. 
Shutting  himself  up  at  Hayes,  the  victim  to 
serious  illness,  and  his -mind  probably  un- 
settled and  the  prey  to  gloomy  fantasies,  Lord 
Chatham  left  Shelbume  to  fight  the  battle 
single-handed ;  and  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories 
of  the  day  were  too  much  for  him,  especially 
as  he  had  the  King  also  against  him.  Never- 
theless tbls  volume  affords  many  fresh  illus- 
trations of  the  liberality  and  enlightenment  of 
Shelbume,  who,  on  so  many  questions — in- 
cluding religions  toleration  and  free  trade — 
was  In  advance  of  his  times.  'The  last  chapter 
in  the  volume,  'Lord  Shelbume  on  Hen  and 
Things,'  contains  numerous  proof  of  this,  and 
its  contents  will  go  fsr  to  justify  the  high  rank  ' 
given  Shelbume  as  a  statesman  by  the  present 
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Prime  Minister  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
'  Sybel.'  The  time  has  come  when  he  should 
no  longer  be  ranked  among  the  '  suppressed  ' 
statesmen  of  English  political  history. 

Political  and  Military  Episode*  in  the  Latter 
Half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, derived  from 
the  L\fe  'and  Correspondence  of  the  Right 
Bon.  John  Burgoyne,  General,  Statesman, 
Dramatitt.  By  Kbw.vbd  Babringtom  dk 
Fotbi.anijce.  Hacmillan  and  Co. 
Upon  several  points  of  interest  light  is  thrown 
by  these  memoirs,  which  are  not  so  much  a 
complete  biography  as  a  selection  of  episodes 
Id  a  biography.  Thus  the  birth  of  Burgoyne 
is  vindicated  from  the  aspersion  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  random  statement  of  one  of  Horace 
Walpole's  letters,  and  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  he  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
His  relations  to  the  Derby  family  as  the  hus- 
band of  Lady  Charlotte  Stanley,  with  whom 
he  eloped,  are  also  made  clear  to  his  honour  ; 
the  chief  proof  of  which  is  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  through  life  by  Lord 
Derby.  But  the  chief  purpose  has  been  to 
vindicate  his  reputation  in  the  surrender 
of  Saratoga.  Burgoyne  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  a  very  able,  sagacious,  and  dashing 
soldier,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  Peninsular  services.  He  accept- 
ed a  command  as  one  of  three  popular 
generals  reluctantly  ;  tie  clearly  appreciated 
the  incapacity  of  Sir  Wiliani  Howe,  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  absolute  instructions 
for  the  campaign,  which  left  the  generals  of 
three  different  armies,  who  were  to  co-operate 
together,  without  any  discretion.  Howe  had 
gone  to  Pennsylvania,  leaving  Clin  ton  in  New 
York.  Burgoyne  was  to  advance  from  Canada, 
and  to  force  a  junction  with  Clinton  at  Albany, 
while  Howe  was  making  a  diversion  in  the 
South.  He  advanced  successful^  down  Lake 
Cliamplain  and  Lake  George,  and  tookTicon- 
deroga  by  a  brilliant  assault.  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  neighbourhood  of  Saratoga,  but 
found  himself  unable  to  effect  the  junction 
with  Clinton,  and  too  weak  successfully  to 
maintain  his  own  position.  His  orders  were 
precise  and  imperative,  and  he  concluded  that, 
even  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  himself,  they 
must  be  Obeyed.  The  result  was  the  surren- 
der of  his  army  corps,  of  3000  or  1000  men,  to 
General  Gage,  who  surrounded  him  with 
18:000.  The  evidence,  which  is  here  given  in 
detail,  seems  to  show  that  Burgoyne  had  no 
alternative,  and  that  he  did  all  that  a  brave 
and  wise  commander  could  have,  done,  and 
did  not  deserve  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  scapegoat, 
by  Lord  George  Gennaine  and  his  incompetent 
colleagues,  as  he  was.  It  is  terrible  to  learn, 
from  Lord  Shelburne's  Memoirs,  that  a  for- 
gotten despatch,  which  this  Minister  neglected 
to  sign  ana  send  to  General  Howe,  containing 
instructions  for  his  co-operation  with  Bur- 
goyne, was  the  chief  cause  of  these  disasters. 
It  is  said  that  our  late  Abyssinian  war  was 
due  to  a  similar  piece  of  official  forgetful- 
ness.  Burgoyne  wrote  several  dramas,  was  a 
forcible  speaker,  and  altogether  was  a  re- 
markable as  welt  as  a  high-minded  man. 
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The  Earl*  of  Middteton,  Lord*  of  Clermont 

and.  Fettercairn,  and  the  Middteton  Family. 

By  A.  C.  Biscok.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Biscoe  is  a  chronicler  rather  than  a 
biographer.  There  is  no  literary  fusion  in  his 
style,  nor  much  literary  art  in  his  work.  He 
brings  together  the  facts  concerning  the  two 
Earls  of  Middlcton,  whose  lives  he  records,  by 
a  commonplace-book  method,  simply  putting 
in  chronological  order  extracts  from  Pepys  or 
Clarendon,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and 
a  series  of  letters  from  the  Court  of  James  in 
France  in  that  of  the  latter ;  or  else,  in  a  very 
prosaic  way,  he  gives  the  substance  of  infor- 
mation thus  gathered.  He  scarcely  attempts 
either  description  or  characterisation,  much 
less  portrait  painting. 

The  book  therefore  is  very  dull,  wonderful- 
ly so,  considering  the  stirring  times  in  which 
its  heroes  lived.  Instead  of  vivid  pictures  of 
the  great  Involution  we  hove  the  driest 
chronicle  of  facta.  John,  the  first  Earl  of 
Middteton,  was  a  great  leader  in  the  wars  of 
the  Commonwealth,  at  first  a  Parliamentarian, 
then  a  Royalist.  His  military  achievements 
in  Scotland  especially  furnish  material  for  a 
stirring  narrative,  which  Mr.  Biscoe  has 
almost  miraculously  missed.  After  the  Re- 
storation he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tan- 
gier,-and  died,  a  drunkard,  from  a  fall  when 
intoxicated. 

Charles,  the  second  Earl,  went  with  James 
to  St.  Gennains.  The  interest  of  his  life,  as 
here  given,  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  re- 
vealing the  policy  and  the  plotting  of  the 
French  King  and  the  Pretender.  Here  again 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  biographer  who 
could  have  made  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Biscoe  has  brought  the  material  toge- 
ther, but  he  has  not  made  them  into  a  book. 
A  duller  plodder  never  explored  the  cellars  of 
history. 
The  Vicar  of  Morwtnstow.    A  Life  of  Robert 

Stephen  Hawker,   M.A.     By   S.  Barikg- 

Godld,  M.A.    Henry  S,  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hawker  was  grandson  of  Dr.  Hawker, 
of  Plymouth,  and  was  born  in  1804.  He  was 
a  singular  conglomerate  of  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones.  His  early  life 
at  Plymouth  was  largely  spent  with  his 
grandfather,  whom  he  sorely  tried  with  his 
mad  practical  jokes.  When  he  had  been  a 
year  at  Oxford  and  was  nineteen,  his  father 
told  him  that  he  could  not  afford  to  continue 
his  University  career.  Robert  started  off, 
without  cap  or  coat,  to  a  farm  five  miles  dis- 
tant, proposed  to  one  of  the  four  sisters  who 
had  each  £200  a  year,  but  who  was  forty-two 
years  of  age,  and  had  nursed  him  and  been 
hie  godmother  ;  was  accepted,  and  married : 
and  so  he  completed  his  course  at  Oxford. 
He  became  vicar  of  Morwenstow,  near  Bude, 
where  he,  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
marriage  wus  a  happy  one.  He  tended  his  blind 
old  wife  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
was  inconsolable  when,  in  1865,  she  died,  aged 
eighty-one.  But  a  year  after,  with  equal  Im- 
pulsiveness, he  married  a  young  Polish  gover- 
ness, had  three  daughters,  whom  he  left  with- 
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out  any  provision.  He  was  a  poet  of  high 
order,  and  wrote  some  very  fine  ballads.  He 
wan  singularly  unselfish  and  brave,  full  of 
human  nature,  but  an  Anglican  of  the  purest 
water,  although  not  a  Ritualist  ;  hated  Dis- 
senters, although.  Bias!  he  lived  in  a  very 
hotbed  of  Methodism.  Hewasbigoted,  intol- 
erant, and  intensely  priestly.  He  contended 
with  great  difficulties.  All  the  better  class  of 
people  were  Methodists.  He  thought  '  he  had 
the  poor  with  htm,'  but  he  could  not  get 
them  to  attend  his  church.  John  Wesley  was 
as  hateful  to  him  as  Cranmer  is  to  Dr.  Little- 
dale,  and  he  had.  only  anathema  for  him. 
He  thought  God's  judgments  cume  upon  every- 
body who  opposed  him  and  tells  us  that  '  fail- 
ure or  death  befell  those  who  had  moat  vin- 
dictively opposed  him.'  He  waa  bitten  with 
Orientalism,  and  put  on  an  Armenian  cope  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  wore 
a  bat  without  a  brim  that  he  might  look  like 
on  Archimandrite.  His  Roman  Catholic  wife 
had  *  Romish  priest  to  administer  to  him 
during  his  last  illness — Mr.  Baring-Gould  says 
when  he  was  unconscious — the  sacraments  of 
the  Romish  Church,  from  baptism  to  extreme 
unction.  He  died  with  whatever  benefit  these 
might  confer,  and  as  much  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  Church  as  they  could  carry  him, 
and  was  buried  in  a  Roman  Catholic  cemetery 
at  Plymouth,  He  bad  more  than  one  craze, 
and  was.  perhaps,  as  great  an  oddity  as  Corn- 
wall ever  produced.  He  was  in  many  respects 
njianaeliroiiism  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
he  was  a  good  and  brave  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  grand  old  man.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  tells 
some  rich  stories  about  him,  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion, inlaid  his  memoir  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  folk-lore  of  Cornwall,  with  no  end  of  wild 
legends  and  racy  stories,  not  very  relevant 
perhaps,  nor  always  in  good  taste.  It  is  a 
book  to  read  and  laugh  over. 

[In  the  *  Athennum'  of  March  25th  it  is 
stated,  apparently  upon  high  authority,  that 
many  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  statements  in  this 
volume  are  inaccurate  or  untrue.] 

John  Todd;  the  Story  .of  hit  IAfe^  Told 
mainly  by  Himself.  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  Joiis  E.  Todd.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Dr.  Todd  was  a  popular  Congregational 
minister  in  New  England — pastor  successively 
at  Groton,  Northampton,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsfield.  He  was  a  popular  writer,  familiar  to 
religious  families  in  England  by  his  '  Lectures 
to  Children,'  which  have  been  translated  into 
several  European  languages  ;  and  to  students 
of  theology  by  bis  '  Student's  Manual,'  a  leaf 
of  which,  the  only  relic  of  a  book,  was  found 
among  the  few  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  has  passed  through  a 
hundred  and  fifty  editions,  ana  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  French,  and  Welsh.  This 
_  autobiography  ia  very  racy  both  of  the  man  and 
'  the  soil.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  biographies 
of  which  old  Dr.  Bcecher's  is  so  fine  a  specimen. 
Dr.  Todd  was  a  thorough  American  in  pluck, 
power,  and  unconventionality ;  and  his  stories 
and   experiences  of  American  religious  life 


Memoir*  of   Bet.     Charfet    O.    Finney,    the 

American  Evangelint.   Written  by  Himself, 

Hodder  and  Stonghton. 

Mr.  Finney  was  a  man  of  singular  religious 
goodness  and  devotedness.  Possessed  of  a 
strong  will,  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  intellectual 
power,  and  of  intense  passion ;  a  man  who,  in 
other  circumstances  might  easily  have  been  a 
Crusader,  an  anchorite,  or  a  Simon  Btylites ;  he 
gave  himself  simply  and  exclusively  to  evange- 
lising. When  he  first  visited  London  to  con- 
duct services  at  Dr.  Campbell's  Tabernacle  in 
Moorfields,  he  was  never  Known  to  be  curious 
about  a  single  London  attraction.  We  doubt 
whether  he  saw  anything  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Finsbury  and  the  way  to  it. 

His  book  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
records  of  preachings  and  revival  services  in 
America  and  England.  It  is  the  log  of  an 
evangelist  dealing  exclusively  with  the  spirit- 
ual conversion  of  men.  No  work  can  be  so 
momentous  to  men ;  and  of  Mr.  Finney  as  its 
worker,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  he  was  the  means 
of  doing  an  immense  amount  of  spiritual  good, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  college  at 
Oberlin,  which  he  founded.  As  a  preacher  ho 
waa  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  forcible 
that  we  ever  heard.  Utterly  devoid  of  poetry, 
imagination,  or  sentiment,  he  forced  convic- 
tion and  quickened  feeling  by  sheer  intellec- 
tual cogency. 

We  are  compelled  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Strong  statements  of  his  autobiography-^-or,  at 
any  rate  some  of  them — are  to  l>e  taken  ettm 
grano.  Mr. Finney's  very  absorption  in  his  work 
magnified  it  in  his  apprehensions.  We  happen 
to  lie  somewhat  minutely  acquainted  with 
some  part  of  his  work  in  England,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  particulars  here  stated  con- 
cerning several  families  and  individuals  are,  in 
some  respects  not  true  at  all  and  in  others  great- 
ly exaggerated.  In  some  cases  the  statements 
made  must  give  pain.  Some  of  the  details  of 
alleged  success  at  Moorfields,  will,  we  sus- 
pect, be  new  to  those  who  witnessed  or  parti- 
cipated in  his  labours.  We  feel  bound  to  state 
this ;  a  good  work  and  good  aims  are  no  jus- 
tification of  exaggerated  statements. 
The  Living  WeeUg,  a*  He  wot  in  hit  Youth 

and  in  hit  Prime.     By  Jambs  H.  RlQO,  D.D. 

Wesley  an  Conference  Office. 

Dr.  Rigg's  little  hook  is  chiefly  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  Tyerman's  recent  'Life  of  Wesley.'  Dr. 
Bigg  thinks  that  Mr.  Tyerman  has  been  some- 
what more  than  judicially  severe  in  dealing 
with  certain  traits  of  Wesley's  character  and 
certain  passages  in  his  history.  With  charac- 
teristic vigour  he  assails  his  judgments  con- 
cerning Wesley's  youthful  character;  the  love 
passages  with  Miss  Kirkham,  Mrs.  Pendarvea, 
and  Miss  Hopkey ;  his  High  Churchism ; 
his  Evangelical  conversion  ;  his  character 
as  a  thinker,  preacher,  and  man.  A  little 
leas  eagerness  for  the  fray  and  a  little  more 
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of  judicial  balancing  of  evidence  would  give 
greater  weight  to  Dr  Rigg's  judgments. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  of  the  in- 
cidents in  question  would  bears  more  favour- 
able construction  than,  in  his  solicitous  can- 
dour, Mr.  Tyerman  has  given  them  :  bis  words 
abont  Wesley's  youthful  sins,  for  instance ; 
bnt  we  also  think  that  Dr.  Rtgg  errs  on  the. 
other  side,  and  proves  somewhat  too  much. 
That  Wesley  was  weak  and  foolish  in  his  re- 
lations to  women  seems  beyond  doubt.  A  man 
who  gets  into  three  or  four  love  entangle- 
ments and  makes  a  great  blunder  In  his  mar- 
riage can  hardly  be  a  wise  and  blameless  vic- 
■  tim.  The  book  may  be  commended  as  a  crit- 
ical review  article  on  certain  passages  in  Wes- 
ley's life. 
William  Brock,  D.D.,  Fir*t  Potior  of  Bloomt- 

bu-ry  Chapel.    Ey  Qeokm  ffii.sos  M'Cbhr. 

James  Clarke  and  Co. 

In  a  little  shilling  volume  Mr.  H'Cree  has 
given  us  some  characteristics  of  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  and  successful  pastors  of  onr 
day.  Dr.  Brock  was  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual robustness,  of  admirable  good  sense, 
of  power  of  popular  address,  and  of  A  deep 
and  reverent  religiousness  -of  nature  which  con- 
secrated all  his  gifts  to  his  great  calling,  and 
secured  a  large  degree  of  the  highest  order 
of  ministerial  success.  Mr.  H'Cree  tell  us 
anecdotes  of  his  career,  and  gives'us  sketches 
of  different  phases  of  his  character,  which  are 
eminently  truthful,  and  will  be  valued  by  all 
who  knew  him  ;  lor  all  who  knew  him  loved 

Pearl*  .of  the  Pae\fie.     By  J.  W.  Boddam- 
Whktham,  Author  of  'Western  Wander- 
ings.'   Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Mr  Boddam-Whetham  here  records  his  im- 

Csioua  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  of  the 
oan  and  Fiji  groups,  which  he  visited  as  a 
traveller — we  might  almost  now  use  the  word 
1  tourist' — and  concerning  which  he  tells  us 
chiefly  what  he  himself  saw ;  that  is,  he  does  not 
burden  his  journal-records  with  much  of  either 
history  or  disquisition.  He  has  considerable 
descriptive  power  and  writes  in  an  easy  and 
animated  style,  so  that  his  book  is  eminently 
readable  and  pleasant.  It  does  not  contribute 
to  any  special  department  of  'useful  informa- 
tion.' It  is  a  book  of  wayside  impressions 
concerning  country  and  people,  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  manners  and  customs.  Mr. 
Boddam-Whetham  seems  to  be  chiefly  addict- 
ed to  ornithology,  and  tells  US  concerning  the 
existence  of  rare  birds  peculiar  to  the  islands. 
He  does  not  describe  them,  bnt  simply  indicates 
that  he  found  them.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have,  felt  mock  interest  in  the  governmental, 
social,  commercial,  or  religions  problems  that 
are  being  wrought  out  in  theJelands.  He  makes 
very  slight  allusions  to  missionary  civilisation, 
and  these  indicate  bat  a  languid  interest. 
The  South  Sea  islands — the  Sandwich,  Bemo- 
an, and  Fiji  islands  especially — which  are  in 
the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia,  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  ground  of  the  tourist; 
and  will,  no  doubt,  before  very  long,  be  in- 
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eluded  in  Cook's  an  nasi]  excursions.  Mr. 
Boddam-Wbetham's  book,  therefore,  may  be 
heartily  commended  to  general  readers  as 
pleasant  and  interesting,  and  as  containing 
that  general  information  about  peoples  which 
it  is  useful  to  possess,  especially  about  tribes 
semi- civilised,  some  of  whom  have  just  become 
our  fellow-subjects. 

We  may  specially  commend  as  graphic  and 
full  of  interest  the  author's  description  of  his 
visit  to  the  volcanic  region,  of  which  Kilauca 
is  the  centre;  into  the  crater  of  the  latter 
he  descended.  Think  of  a  circular  lake  of 
liquid  Are,  rolling,  heaving,  apd  dashing  in 
molten  waves  like  a  sea,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter  and  enclosed  by  walls  a  hundred 
feet  in  height, — the  active  portion  of  the  great 
crater.  Mr.  Ellis  describes  the  great  crater 
as  he  saw  it.  Miss  Isabella  Bird  also  visited  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  three  descrip- 
tions. Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  was  present  in. 
Honolulu  at  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  and 
witnessed  riots  worthy  of  Donnybrook  or 
New  York.  We  have  read  his  book  with 
much  interest :  its  descriptive  merits  are  of  a 
very  high  order  ;  his  spirit  is  genial,  and  his 
judgments  are,  on  the  whole,  wise :  bnt  what 
can  he  mean  by  saying  that  all  tbe  ammonites 
of  Whitby  are  imported  from  Lyme  Regis  1 
We  hope  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  his  accuracy. 

Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seat;  or,  Note*  of  Fice 
Voyage*  of  Sport  and  Ditcoeery  in  the 
fieigltbourhood of  Spittenbergen  and  Notaya 
Zemlya.  By  James  Lakont,  F.G.8.  Edit- 
ed and  Illustrated  by  W.  Liyesay,  M.D. 
Chatto  and  Wrndus. 

Mr.  Lamont's  book  is  a  contribution  to 
Arctic  discovery  only  so  far  as  it  demonstrates 
the  ways  in  which  the  Pole  is  not  to  be 
reached.  He  seems  conclusively  to  have 
proved  by  his  five  voyages  that  Spitzbergen 
is  not  the  way  of  approach,  nor  Novaya  Zem- 
lya, nor  the  vast  northern  ice  coast  of  the 
Spitsbergen  sea  that  lies  beteen  them.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  possibility  that  access  may  lie  by 
Gillies  Land,  and  up  Austria  Sound  (to  the 
north  of  Novayo  Zemlya),  the  splendid  discov- 
ery of  the  Austrian  expedition  in  1874,  and 
which  seems  approachable  only  from  the  west, 
round  the  northern  point  of  Spitzbergen.  At 
present,  however,  the  probabilities  are,  that  the 
true  way  of  access  is  that  of  the 'Polaris,' up 
BafRns  Bay  and  Smiths  Sound,  by  which  lat. 
84°  was  reached  in  1871 — the  nearest  approach 
to'the  Pole  yet  made  ;but  the  state  of  the  ice  va- 
ries so  much  in  different  years  that  It  would  be 
foolish  to  pronounce  dogmatically  npon  any 
possibility.  ;  While  the  most  elaborately-equip- 
ped expedition  may  fail  through  unfavourable 
seasons,  some  small  craft  may  stumble  upon 
success  through  an  unexpected  opening. 
Some  of  the  greatest  results  yet  achieved 
have  been  in  small  sailing  vessels.  It  is  tan- 
talizing to  think  that  only  some  four  hundred 
miles  separate  modern  discovery  from  its  goal, 
and  not  very  flattering  to  remember  that  all 
the  appliances  of  modern  science  have  advan- 
ced us  only  some  hundred  aud  seventy  miles 
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beyond  Hudson's  highest  latitude  in  1607. 
Mr.  Lamont  gives  us  detailed  accounts  of  the 
Kara  Straits,  which  separate  Novaya  Zemlya, 
on  the  north,  from  Samoyede  Land,  on  the 
south,  and  of  the  south-west  coast  of  the  former 
which  he  skirted  as  far  north  aslat.  75°.  Sail- 
ing west  he  rounded  the  south  cape  of  Spits- 
bergen, and  several  times  sailed  up  its  west- 
ern side,  round  Hakluyts  Head,  its  northern- 
point,  totheNorways.  He  was  unable  to  make 
either  the  Seven  Islands,  to  the  north-east,  or 
Hinlopeu  Straits,  which  separate  Spitsbergen 
on  its  eastern  side  from  North-East  Land. 
He  examined,  however,  the  Ice  Ford,  and  Kings 
Bay,  and  the  Stor  Fiord,  on  the  western  side, 
and  penetrated  the  latter  as  far  as  Lomont's 
Point.  He  could  not,  however,  get  through 
to  the  eastern  coast  by  either  the  northern  or 
southern  passage,  round  Barents  Land.  The 
hook  records  no  discovery;  but  it  is  an  account 
of  Arctic  phenomena,  achievement,  adventure, 
and  sport— full  of  interest  to  both  the  geogra- 
pher and  the  sportsman.  Mr.  Lamont's  garni 
was  chiefly  the  walrus :  his  pages  are  filled  with 
hunting  experiences  therewith.  Occasionally 
polar  bears  fell  benath  his  gun,  and  reindeer, 
together  with  guillemots,  snowy  owls,  and  other 
birds.  Two  or  three  narrow  escapes  from 
shipwreck  give  the  excitement  of  peril  to  the 
narrative,  which  is  also  enriched  by  historical 
information,  sporting  anecdotes  and  adven- 
tures, and  varied  scientific  information. 

Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of  very  great 
interest,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  sec- 
ond, or  descriptive,  as  distinguished  from  the 
first,  or  discovery,  class  of  Arctic,  literature. 

Morocco  and  the  Moon:  being  an  Account  of 
Travel*,  with  a  General  Description  of  the 
Country  and  ite  People.  By  ARTHUR  Leaded 
M.D.  With  Illustrations.  Sampson  Low 
iind  Co. 

Dr.  Leared's  volume  is  one  of  somewhat  more 
than  usual  interest,  owing,  first,  to  our  com- 
parative ignorance  of  Morocco  beyond  two  or 
three  ports  on  its  seaboard  ;  and  of  its  Atlan- 
tic ports  we  are  really  familiar  only  with  Tan- 
gier,— in  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 's  times  a 
British  possession,  it  having  been  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Charles's 
wife, — about  which  Pepys  tells  us  and  of  which 
the  first  Earl  of  Middle  ton  was  for  a  short 
time  governor.  We  held  it  twenty-two  years, 
and  the  remains  of  the  mole  made  and  destroy- 
ed by  us  are  still  seen.  The  vicinity  of  Tan- 
gier to  Gibraltar  keeps  up  a  certain  familiarity 
with  it  yet.  Of  its  other  ports  we  suspect 
Sallee  is  nominally  most  familiar  to  readers 
generally,  in  virtue  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
Some  of  its  ports,  such  as  Mazagan,  Saffi,  and 
especially  Mogador,  are  visited  by  our  traders, 
but  not  so  often  as  to  make  their  names  fa- 
miliar to  people  generally;  few  even  welt-edu- 
cated persons  could  tell  you  where  they  are. 
Morocco,  the  capital,  is  some  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  inland,  due  east  from  Mogador, 
which  again  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles  south 
of  Tangier,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  is  but  little  known  to  Euro- 
pean travellers,  and  is  in  a  melancholy  condi- 
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tionofhalf-civilised savagery,  turbulence,  and 
wretchedness.  The  multiform  curse  of  Moham- 
medan countries  is  heavily  upon  it.  The  se- 
cond sourceof  interest  in  the  book  is  the  clear, 
simple  good  senseof  Dr.  Leared,  who  fulfils  his 
promise,  and,  carefully  eschewing  fine  writing 
and  learned  lucubrations,  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward way  tells  us  what  he  saw.  with  just 
enough  of  collected  information  to  give  intel- 
ligence to  his  descriptions  and  statements.  He 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  know- 
ing the  language.  He  had,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  secondary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  no  doubt  failed  to  learn  many  things 
that  his  interpreter  did  not  teli  him.  But  the 
book  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  instructive  one. 
and  we  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  with 
much  interest.  After  visiting  Tangier,  Maza- 
gan, and  Mogador,  which  are  fully  described, 
the  author  proceeded  inland  from  the  latter 
place  to  Morocco,  provided  with  a  letter  from 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wretched  than  the  journey — vile 
roads,  with  robbers  and  extortioners  of  every 
kind.  The  Sultan  was  absent  from  bis  capital 
on  a  war  expedition.  It  was  rumoured  that  he 
had  suffered  reverses,  and  the  city  was  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  The  authorities  were 
clearly  unable  to  protect  Dr.  Leared  against 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christians  cherished 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  after  seven  or  eight 
days'  residence  in  a  honse  which  was  in  a  state 
of  semi-siege,  they  warned  the  traveller,  whose 
life  had  been  attempted  by  poison,  that  he 
had  better  depart.  He  managed,  however,  to 
see  a  good  deal,  and  ho  gives  an  interesting  ' 
description  of  the  city,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  tells  us  a  good 
deal  about  its  inhabitants — Arabs,  Moors, 
Jews,  and  Negroes — and  about  its  unutterably 
wretched  condition,  as  well  as  about  its  pri- 
sons, social  life,  and  natural  history.  One  of 
the  finest  countries  in  the  world  is  thus,  un- 
der Mohammedan  rule,  degraded  in  filth,  lust, 
and  violence  almost  to  the  level  of  savage 
Africa.  How  much  of  the  world  has  yet  to 
be  redeemed  to  productiveness  and  civilisa- 
tion !  We  give  a  very  cordial  commenda- 
tion to  Dr.  Leared's  book. 
From  the  Hebrides  to  ike  Himalayas.  A  Sketch 
of  Eighteen  Months'  Wandering!  in  Western 
hie*  and  Eastern  Highlands.  By  Conbtakce 
F.  Gordon  Ccmmino.  Two  Vols.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Miss  Gordon  Gumming  proves  herself  a 
worthy  hearer  of  the  name  so  closely  associated 
with  travel.  Among  the  Celts  of  the  Hebri- 
des, the  Brahmins  of  Benares,  the  Buddhists 
of  Thibet  and  Ceylon,  she  finds  herself  equally 
at  home.  She  is  keenly  observant,  full  of 
sympathy,  grudges  no  labour,  deeply  loves 
nature  in  her  many^moods,  and  has  a  decided 
faculty  for  getting  below  the  surface.  The 
reader  who  casually  glances  over  the  first  vol- 
ume, with  its  happy  and  condensed  descrip- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the  Hebrides,  with 
their  many  strange  customs  and  superstitions, 
and  dismisses  it  from  his  mind  as  be  gets  in- 
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teres  ted  in  the  still  more  gorgeous  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  of  Indian  wild  or  Indian  temple, 
or  Himalayan  forest  or  village,  will  commit  a 
great  mistake,  and  fail  to  reach  Miss  Gordon 
Cummin  st's  intention.  She  Ihiows  too  well  that 
hard  and  dry  disquisition  does  nut  much  find 
farour  with  the  circulating  libraries,  and  there- 
fore she  has  sandwiched  her  science  with  nar- 
rative. But,  though  the  work  is  valuable 
a  book  of  travel,  it  ia  still  more  valuable 
popularising  science.  Miss  Gumming  is  not 
an  exact  philologist  or  inythologist,  and  would 
not  make  any  serious  claim  to  either  title ;  but 
she  has  done  a  great  work  in  collecting,  col- 
lating, and  setting  side  by  side  the  legends, 
my  the,  superstitions  and  common  religious  cus- 
toms of  man;  races,  very  diverse  and  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  And  it  ia  very  aston- 
ishing how,  when  closely  examined,  aa  Misa 
•Gordon  Cunimiug  in  one  or  two  chapters  en- 
deavours to  examine  them,  they  discover  re- 
markable likeness  to  each  other.  The  fourth 
chapter  of  Vol.  I. —'A  String  of  Quaint 
Beads  from  Many  Lands  ' — gives  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  work,  looked  at  in  this  light. 
In  the  extreme  West,  as  in  the  extreme  East. 
stones  arranged  in  certain  orders  were  held 
sacred,  and  around  them  at  certain  times,  par- 
ticularly at  full  moon,  mystic  celebrations  took 
place — processions  round  them  always  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  sun;  the  sunwise  move- 
ment again  being  ethnic,  confined  to  no  people 
in  particular,  a  fact  that  probably  points  to  a 
deeper  idea  than  Miss  Cumminghas  yet  reach- 
ed or  has  been  bold  enough  to  face.  Praying- 
mills,  she  tells  us,  always  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and  certain  elements  in  the  Roman 
Carnival  connect  it  with  the  son-procession ; 
whilst  even  amongst  the  Jews,  the  race  that 
bo  sternly  withstood  the  Oriental  worship  of 
nature-force  in  all  its  forms,  we  can  trace  cer- 
tain relics  of  this  same  custom.  Miss  Gordon 
Camming  writes : 

1  Some  idea  of  the  mysterions  virtne  attached 
to  these  sunwise  turns  may  perhaps  be  the 
reason  that  the  Jews,  in  several  different  coun- 
tries thus  march  seven  times  round  their  newly 
coffined  dead.  In  pagan  records  we  find  the 
same  customs  common  both  to  Greeks  and 
Romans.  There  is  also  historical  evidence  of 
their  having  been  practised  by  the  Gauls  8000 
years  ago.' 

Miss  Camming  gives  a  very  odd  instance  of 
'  survival '  in  the  case  of  an  old  burying- 
gruund  near  Inverness,  on'  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Recently  there  was  a  proposal  to  do  away 
with  the  old  road  to  it,  and  to  adopt  a  shorter 
one;  but  against  this  there  was  the  most 
urgent  remonstrance  from  the  people,  as 
being  contrary  to  old  custom.  The  new  road, 
they  said,  would  reverse  the  course  followed 
by  the  old  one,  and  the  corpse  be  carried  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  the  sun.  And  they 
carried  their  point,  the  old  roundabout  road 
being  still  used.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  space  to  prove  by  extract  the  pic- 
turesque force,  the  sympathy,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  delicacy  to  be  found  in  this  work; 
wecan  only  heartily  recommend  all  those  who 
love  a  good  work  of  travel,  as  well  as  those 
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who  are  interested  in  ethnology  and  mylhol- 
°SJ>  to  procure  it  and  study  it.  The  illustra- 
tions show  that  Miss  Gumming  adds  to  ber 
other  gifts  the  artistic  one.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  not  a  few  misprints. 

The  Victoria  Falls  of the 'Zambesi.    Translated 
from  the  German  of  Edward  Moiih.     By 
N.  D'Anvkrb.     With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
The  Germans  are  vying  with  ourselves  in 
the  exploration  of  Africa,  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  its  literature  of  travel  are  becoming 
very  valuable.     Herr  Mohr's  work  contributes 
a  type  that  is  new  for  Germany.     He  makes 
no  discovery,  like  Livingstone ;  he  does  not 
add  precision  and  certainty  to  discovery  like 
Schweinfmth.     His  track  is  a  not  infrequent 
one,  viz., from  Port  Natal,  north-west, through 
the  Orange  River  and  Vaal  River  settlements, 
across  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
to    Bawangwato  in  the  Bechuana  .country, 
thence  to  the  Tati  settlement  on  the  Sacha 
River,  thence  to  what  he  calls  Linyanti,  in 
Moailikatie's  dominions. 

Here  we  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him.  The 
Linyanti  of  Livingstone  is  S.W.  of  the  Victo- 
ria Falls  in  lat.  18°  IT  and  long.  23"  50';  the 
place  celled  Linyanti  by  Herr  Mohr  (on  his 
map  it  is  called  Inyati),  is  S.E.  of  the  Victoria 
Falls  in  lat.  IB"  40'  and  long.  29"  40'. 

Returning  to.  the  Mangwe  River,  on  the 
way  back  to  Tati,  he  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Victoria  Falls  by  a  N.N. 
W.  course,  but  had  to  turn  back  at  Tonsunge, 
retracing  his  steps  first  to  Mangwe,  then  to 
Tati  ;  from  Tati  he  reached  the  Zambesi  and 
the  Falls  by  a  route  directly  north.  The  dis- 
trict thus  travelled  is  well  known  to  Afri- 
can hunters,  traders,  and  missionaries.  It  is 
the  eastern  belt  of  verdant  country  parallel  to 
the  central  belt  of  desert,  the  Kalahari,  across 
which  Livingstone  made  his  first  memorable 
journey  northwards. 

The  merits  of  Herr  Mohr's  book  are  that  be 
is  a  keen  and  scientific  observer,  and  was  ac- 
ipanied  by  Adolf  HQbner,  an  accomplish- 
ed geologist.  He  is,  moreover,  an  eloquent 
writer  ;  Tub  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
natural  phenomena,  are  full  of  poetic  lieauty 
and  imaginative  colouring.  He  is  a  keen 
sportsman  and  an  experienced  African  trav- 
eller. In  his  route  he  frequently  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Baines,  our  well-known  African 
explorer.  His  description  of  the  Victoria 
Falls — the  roar  of  which  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles — is  simple  and  impres- 
sive. He  determined  the  lat.  to  be  17°  59'  7* 
S.,  and  the  long.  20°  32'  E.  The  river,  running 
from  the  N.N.  W.,  a  mile  w_ide,  falls  over  a 
ledge  intoatrough  or  ravine  400  feet  deep  and 
varying  from  340  to  800  feet  in  width,  then 
runs  away  to  the  east  to  the  sea.  At  the  west- 
ern corner  there  is  a  projecting  rock  corres- 
ponding apparently  to  the  old  Terapin  Tower 
at  Niagara,  from  which  the  spectator  can  look 
along  the  ravine  of  the  cataract.  Niagara  must, 
in  volume  at  least,  yield  the  palm  to  this  mag- 
nificent fall  of  the  Zambesi ;  whether  the  view 
of  the  former  up  the  river,  with  the  American 
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Pall  on  (he  left,  is  not  more  picturesque  and 
impressive,  we  doubt.  Asant-luquent descrip- 
tion by  a  keen  and  competent  observer  of  a 
country  but  little  known,  Herr  Mohr's  book 
ma;  be  put  among  the  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  volumes  .of  the  fine  Library  of 
Travel  which  it  is  the  distinctive  honour  of 
the  publishers  to  have  given  to  the  world. 

My  Circular  NoU*.  Extracts  from  Journals, 
Letters  sent  Home,  Geological  and  other 
Notes,  Written  while  Travelling  Westwards 
Bound  the  World,  from  July  6,  1874,  to 
July  C,  1870.  By  3.  F.  CiMrmtLL.  Two 
Vols.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
The  author  of  '  Frost  and  Fire'  will  easily  be 
credited  with  all  requisite  scientific  qualifica- 
tions for  intelligently  prosecuting  the  journey 
of  which  he  gives  us  a  record.  He  seems,  how- 
ever to  have  subjected  bis  scientfic  tendencies 
to  violent  repression.  Allusions  and  passing  re- 
marks of  a  geological  and  mineralogical  char- 
acter occur  here  and  there  ;  but  his  journal  is 
otherwise  exempt  from  them.  He  appends  to 
it,  however,  a  paper  on  'TheReriod  of  Polar 
Olaciation,'  which  fills  a  hundred  pages,  and 
seems  to  have  been  composed  and  rewritten 
bit  by  bit  during  his  entire  journey.  It  ia 
simply  impossible  to  subject  to  criticism  this 
odd,  miscellaneous,  and  clever  book.  It 
consists  of  fragmentary  observations,  broken 
bits  of  characterisations,  jots  of  imperfect 
thought  about  men,  manners,  and  moun- 
tains, and  everything  else.  The  author  does 
not  sit  down  to  tell  us  fully  or  seriously  about 
anything  ;  he  taWes  passing  sights  and  flying 
shots  at  things,  infinitely  amusing  and  sug- 
gestive to  those  who  know  the  countries 
that  occasion  them,  and  scarcely  less  ao 
to  those  who  do  not.  The  fun,  however,  is  a 
little  forced,  the  cynicism  a  little  affected,  and 
the  mordant  moods  a  little  too  self-conscious, 
just  enough  to  prevent  yon  surrendering  your- 
self to  the  author.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  good- 
natured  kind  of  Diogenes  rolling  round  the 
world  in  bis  little  tub.  We  must  not  touch  his 
good  things  themselves ;  it  would  he  like  giv- 
ing specimens  of  'Punch.'  Starting  from  Liv- 
erpool, Mr.  Campbell  landed  at  Boston,  went 
to  Niagara,  Chicago,  Colorado  Springs,  Bait 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  Java — 
about  which  he  tells  us  a  great  deal — and 
Ceylon  ;  coming  home  by  Egypt  and  Mar- 
seilles, '  circumperiambulatoncally,'  as  he 
would  say.  A  more  clever  and  amusing  hook, 
a  more  perfect  specimen  of  a  laiitet  fair*, 
sangfroid  Englishman — we  beg  pardon,  he  is  a 
Campbell  of  Argyleshire — we  have  not  recent- 
ly met.  We  can  add  only  that  the  letters  and 
journals  are  accompanied  with  a  great  number 
of  illustrations,  some  of  them  clever,  -some  of 
them  far  otherwise,  but  in  either  case  amus- 
ing ;  only  too-continued  a  strain  of  cynical 
fun  makes  us  ache  just  a  little. 

Bible  Land*,  their  Modern  Cuttomt  and  Man- 
nert,  Illttitrative  of  Bervpture.     By  Henkt 
J.   Vah-Lehitep,    D.D.     With  Haps  and 
Woodcuts.    John  Murray. 
.Dr.  Van-Lenoep  is  an  American  Missionary, 
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who,  a  few  years  ago,  publishedabook  of  Tra- 
vels in  Asia  Minor,  where  a  great  many  years 
of  fiis  life  have  been  spent,  of  which  we  had  to 
speak  highly.  He  now  puts  forth  this  work  of 
Biblical  Illustrations,  gathered  from  the  physi- 
cal features  of  Bible  lands  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.  In  character  his 
workisan&lagouB  toDr.  Thomson's  'Land and 
the  Book,'  although  inferior  to  that  fascinating 
and  popular  work  in  literary  grace,  and  pos- 
sibly in  scholarlineas.  Dr,  Van-Lennep'a  boolr 
is  more  valuable  for  the  materials  brought 
together  than  for  his  critical  use  of  them.  He 
impresses  us  aa  being  of  uncritical  mind,  and 
certainly  he  is  not  abreast  of  the  archaeological 
researches  of  his  day.  The  results  of  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
George  Smith's  Assyrian  discoveries,  ought  to 
have  given  a  tone  and  judgment  different 
from  much  that  the  book  contains,  e.g.,  the  « 
dogmatic  assertion  of  the  old  tradition  that 
Noah's  Ark  rested  on  Ararat,  in  Armenia. 
Still,  criticism  has  but  a  comparatively  small  ' 
function  in  the  materials  which  Dr.  Van- 
Lennep  hoe  brought  together,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  are  obvious  in  their  relevancy 
and  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
Bible  narrative. 

His  method  is  to  bring  together  and  classify 
illustrations  derived  from  specific  things.  Hie 
book  is  arranged  in  two  great  divisions.  First, 
customs  which  have  their  origin  in  the  physi- 
cal features  of  Bible  lands  ;  and,  nejet,  customs 
which  have  a  historical  origin:  e.g.,  under 
the  first  head  he  has  twelve  chapters,  each 
devoted  to  a  specific  topic,  water,  products 
of  the  soil,  gardening,  vineyards,  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  domestic  animals,  &c. ;  and  under 
the  second,  chapters  on  ethnology,  language, 
habitations,  social  life,  government,  &c.  The 
scientific  chapters  of  the  work  are  the  least 
satisfactory.  Thus  Dr.  Van-Lennep  has  no 
other  authority  for  his  very  inadequate  and,  aa 
we  think,  mistaken  statements  about  the  Tal- 
mud than  Prideaux,  The  entire  work  how- 
ever, is  popularly  written  for  popular  uses ; 
and  the  "really  valuable  information  which  it 
gives  commends  it  very  strongly  for  such 
uses.  The  information  is  such  as  only  long 
residence  and  accurate  familiarity  could  sup- 
ply. In  this  respect  we  can  hardly  commend 
the  work  too  highly.  We  should  add  that 
its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  maps 
and  illustrations  which  are  profusely  scattered 
over  Its  pages.  .  ' 

Sport  in  Abymaia,  on,  the  Marsh  and  Tatka*- 
zee.  By  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  John  Murray. 
Books  of  sporting  adventure  become  some- 
what monotonous  unless  relieved  by  scientific 
or  picturesque  description,  geographical  in- 
formation, or  'personal  adventure.  Lord 
Mayo  was,  through  illness,  deprived  of  the 
large  game  that  he  went  to  shoot.  He  killed 
one  or  two  hippopotami  in  the  Tackaazee,  but 
was  unable  to  secure  one  of  them.  His  friend 
killed  a  lion  and  several  buffaloes.  Lord  Mayo 
chronicles  only  small  game,  and  we  confess  to 
getting  tired  of  extracts  from  his  diary  re- 
cording only  the  death  of  partridges  and  an- 
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telopcs.  He  was  compelled  by  illness  to  return 
from  the  Tackazzee  as  soon  as  be  reached  it, 
and  just  when  hischief  sport  should  have  com- 
menced. His  hook  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
incidentally  gives  us  -some  information  about 
the  country  and  people.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  somewhat  rough  treatment  of  the 
Abyssinians  which  Lord  Mayo  records  was 
,  and  that  his  method  of  levying 


supplies,  which  had  a  close  approximation  to 
looting,  is  travellers'  custom  in  the  country. 
But  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  read  of.  We 
may  commend  his  volume  as  containing  plea- 
sant gossipy  reading  about  a  little  known 
land. 

MandaJay  and  Momien.  A  Narrative  of  the 
Two  Expeditions  to  Western  China  of  1866 
and  1875,  under  Colonel  Edward  Shtden 
and  Colonel  Horace  Browne.  By  Johk 
Anderson,  M.D.  With  Haps  and  Illustra- 
tions. Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  volume  has  reached  us  too  late  for  more 
than  a  brief  notice.  It  is  of  especial  interest, 
both  on  account  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  overland  transit  to  China,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  Hr.  Margary,  one  of 
the  expedition  of  1875.  Dr.  Anderson  was 
attached  as  medical  officer  and  naturalist  to 
both  expeditions.  The  principal  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  former.  Start- 
ing from  Mandnlay,  the  capital  of  Bur- 
mah,  it  proceeded  up  the  Irawaddy  to  Bhamo, 
and  thence,  in  a  north-east  direction  some 
hundred  miles,  across  the  Chinese  frontier 
to  Momien  in  Yunnan.  The  second  expe- 
dition, which  was  larger  and  more  fully 
equipped,  pursued  nearly  the  same  route, 
but  returned  after  proceeding  about  half  way 
to  Momien,  owing  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Mar- 
garoy  at  Manwyne  and  to  an  attack  upon  the 
rest  of  the  party  at  Shitee  Donng,  the  investi- 
gation into  which  is  now  proceeding.  Mr. 
Margary  was  to  have  started  from  Hankow,  on 
the  Chinese  side,  to  meet  the  mission  farther 
on.  He  travelled  so  vigorously,  however, 
that  he  came  the  whole  way  and  arrived  at 
Bhamo  before  the  misision  started,  being 
courteously  treated  at  Manwyne,  where  he 
was  afterwards  murdered.  He  returned  with 
Colonel  Browne's  party;  went  on  before  when 
near  Manwyne,  and  was  murdered  there, 
which,  with  the  attack  upon  the  main  body, 
led  to  the  expedition  being  abandoned.  Mr. 
Margary,  however,  won  the  distinction  of 
having  first  traversed  the  entire  route. 

Dr.  Anderson  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
estingand  detailed  information  respecting  the 
wild  Kakhyen  mountain  men,  one  of  the  most 
savage  of  the  tribes  through  whiclt  transit 
will  have  to  lie  mode.  Two  things  have  to  be 
done;  first,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary  must 
be  severely  investigated,  and  retribution  ex- 
acted ;  and  the  overland  route  for  trade  must 
be  established, — which  by  wise  and  firm  nego- 
tiations cannot  be  very  difficult  or  long  de- 
layed. Meanwhile  this  volume  gives  us 
most  timely  and  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 


POLITICS,  BCIBKCE,    AND   ABT. 

Ettayt  on  the  External  Policy  of  India.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  8.  Willik.  M.A.,  C.8.I., 
H.  M.  India  Civil  Service.  Edited,  with  a 
Brief  Life,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
H.  M.  India  Civil  Service.  Smith  Elder 
and  Co. 

These  essays  are  the  literary  remains  of  on 
icompleted  public  life  of  great  promise. 
Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young; 'and  in 
ic  cose  of  John  Wyllie,  who,  just  before  his 
death,  said,  'I  die, in  Christ, '  those  who  knew 
him  may  feel  that  they  need  not  sorrow  as 
those  who  have  no  hope.  Cut  off  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four,  he  had  yet  made  his  mark 
in  the  service,  and  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  had  been  drawn  to  him.  In  the 
brief  introductory  memoir  of  Dr.  Hunter  we 
are  enabled  to  sec  what  sort  of  stuff  this 
young  Indian  officer  was  mode  of,  how 
much  there  was  in  his  character  that  was 
good  and  noble,  and  how  hard  he  worked 
at  the  post,  of  duty.  But  it  is  not  with 
the  man,  but  with  these  reprinted  essays 
—  former  contributions  to  reviews  —  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  Some  of  them  will  be 
recognised  as  having  excited  more  than  a 
merely  passing  interest  when  they  first  ap- 
peared. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
two  contributions  to  the  'Fortnightly,'  on 
'  Masterly  Inactivity, '  and  '  Mischievous  Acti- 
vity;' although  the  editor  frankly  admits  that 
the  views  expressed  in  the  latter  paper  have  not 
been  justified  by  events,  and  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  revised  by  Mr.  Wyllie  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  time.  The  other  essays 
arc,— an  elaborate  article,  first  printed  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review'  of  January,  1867,  on  '  The 
Foreign  Policy  o!  Lord  Lawrence  ;*  an  exhaus- 
tive paper  published  by  the  same  periodical 
in  April  1888,  on  'Western  China;1  and  two 
other  contributions  on  questions  of  Indian  pol- 


a  large  amount  of  information,  which  could 
have  been  obtained  by  research  only  by  one 
placed  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr. 
Wylie  was.    They  are  laborious  and  learned 


of  making  Indian  questions  a  subject  of  seri- 
ous study,  as  worthy  contributions  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  difficult  and  complicated  ques- 
tions of  policy,  by  one  who,  in  Indian  matters, 
had  the  special  knowledge  of  an  expert. 
The  DetiTi  Chain.     By  Edward  Jenkins, 

M.P.,  Author  of 'Ginx's  Baby,' &c.  Strahan 

nnd  Co. 

Mr.  Jenkins  has  taken  a  position  which  art 
might  do  a  little  to  reconcile  us  to,  but  which 
it  never  could  justify.  Ho  has  written  a 
teetotal  story  of  the  most  sensational  type. 
We  could  not  go  so  far  as  some  critics,  and 
say  that  a  moral  purpose 'cannot  be  proper  to 
art.  Deep  convictions,  if  a  man  have  them, 
will  escape  through  the  artistic  forms  he  uses. 
The  question  is,  how  far  they  emerge  into  his 
artistic  work  without  disturbing  its  propor- 
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tions.     Mr.  Jenkins  has  neither  studied  pro- 

Sortion  nor  probability  ;  and  he  here  reveals 
i  nisei  f  to  us  as  one  on  whom  a  very  old  evil 
has  only  recently  impressed  itself.  If  we 
give,  him  credit  for  force  in  uttering  a 
late  conviction,  we  mustdenyhimthatsuscep- 
tibility  which  would  have  brought  the  revela- 
tion sooner,  and  allowed  time  to  moderate 
and  to  relieve  it.  The  story  errs  against  all 
rules  of  art.  Mr.  Jenkins  does  not'  pretend  to 
show  us  the  evil  working  alongside  life  -which 
it  does  not  touch  ;  all  in  his  story  is  touched 
by  it;  it  is  the  Devil's  chain,  indeed,  in  his 
pages.  But  this  is  a  form  of  error  common  to 
nearly  all  works  of  the  class,  and  it  is  more 
pronounced  in  Mr.  Jenkins's  than  in  any  we 
nave  seen.  There  are  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  London  drunken,  hopelessly 
drunken;  but  they  are  not  the  majority.  The 
great  enterprises  of  every  day  are  not  carried 
on  by  them,  nor  does  the  world  depend  upon 
them ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  better  without 
them.  .  Drink  does  great  evil — who  denies  it  ? 
The  victims  themselves  confess  it,  good  men 
mourn  over  it,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  writes  a  hys- 
terical tale.  If  a  certain  form  of  self-sacrifice 
had  acompanied  the  effort,  its  sincerity  might 
have  atoned  a  little  for  the  lack  of  art.  But(we 
do  not  hear  that  Mr.  Jenkins  has  yet  begun  to 
circulate  the  book  gratuitously  to  the  poor  vic- 
tims as  they  are  entering  public-house  doors, 
or  has  faced  the  risk  of  a  repulse  in  button- 
holing and  arguing  with  gentlemen  to  banish 
liquors  from  the  Iteforin  or  the  Garrick  clubs, 
That  is  hardly  too  much  to  demand,  practi- 
cally, of  a  man  who  is  so  intent  on  present  re- 
form that  he  violates  specifically  the  first  law 
of  art,  by  prefixing  a  preface  in  which  he 
points  his  own  morel,  and  writes  :  '  I  charge 
distinctly  that  every  man  who,  from  a  Home 
Secretary  down  to  the  lowest  publican,  en- 
courages the  increase  of  this  (the  liquor)  traffic, 
and  delays  and  hinders  its  decrease,  assumes 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  such  incidents.' 
This  is  not  very  elegant,  but,  like  much 
else  in  the  book,  it  is  strong.  Membership  of 
any  club,  unless  a  teetotal  club,  would  bring 
one  under  this  lash  ;  and  many  a  pleasant  and 
innocent  partnership  in  life  would  be  rudely 
broken— even  for  teetotalers— were  it  strictly 
acted  ontv  We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Jenkins 
gives  us  passages  of  power,  touches  of  pathos, 
and,  now  and  then,  a  glimmer  of  humour;  but 
'  The  Devil's  Chain'  is  hardly  worthy  of  him 
as  a  bit  of  literature. 

The  Fine  Art*  and  their  The*.     Essays  on  the 
Essential  Principles  and  Limits  of  the  Es- 

Kression  of  the  Variable  Arts,  with  Especial 
eference  to  their  Popular  Influence.     By 

William  Bellabs.     Smith  Elder  and  Co. 

These  are  pleasant  essays,  which  have  been 
carefully  written  and  show  thoughtful ness  ; 
but  we  do  not  fancy  they  will  serve  any  better 
purpose  than  to  supply  interesting  reading  for 
a  few  leisure  half-hours.  The  design  of  the 
author  was,  indeed,  more  comprehensive.  In 
his  preface,  white  admitting  that  much  of 
what  he  has  said  had  been  said  before  by 
others,  he  odds  that  it  is  his  object  '  to  put 


forward  a  simple  but  comprehensive  scheme  of 
(esthetics,  winch  should  be  applicable  to  all 
art  and  available  by  any  person.'  This  may 
raise  expectations  which  will  not  be  satis- 
fied. Either  of  two  things  may  beconveyed  by 
these  words  ;  a  scientific  treatment  of  aesthe- 
tics, showing  the  psychological  principles 
they  employ  and  develop,  and  basing  on  them 
a  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  ;  or  a  merely- 
general  indication  of  the  ends  of  art,  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be  cultivated. 
Mr.  Bellars  confines  himself  to  the  latter,  and 
says  many  excellent  things  in  an  interesting 
manner  ;  but  we  fail  to  discern  that  any  fresh 


light  is  thereby  cost  upon  art,  or  any  princi- 
ples illustrated  which  appear  to  be  either  ori- 
ginal or  profound.     In   Part  I.  we  have  the 


author's  exposition  of  '  Principles;'  but  while 
he  illustrates  admirably  his  views  regarding: 
the  provinces  of  imagination  and  feeling  in 
relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
offers  some  interesting  observations  upon 
beauty  and  sublimity,  we  scarcely  think  his 
most  indulgent  critic  will  discover  that  he  has 
added  anything  to  what  have  almost  come  to 
be  recognised  as  commonplaces  on  the  subject. 
He  has  vindicated,  in  a  common-sense  and  sim- 
ple way,  the  objecive  reality  of  beauty,  while 
recognising  its  ideal  elements ;  but  he  has  not 
gone  beyond  that.  In  Part.  II  there  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  Port  I.  to  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  art,  beginning  with  the  more 
simple  and  going  on  to  the  more  complex — 
from  dancing  to  poetry,  which  is  the  widest 
and  most  comprehensive  expression  of  artistic 
feeling.  And  in  conclusion  the  author  en- 
forces against  hostile  critics  the  great  lesson. 
taught  in  so  many  ways  by  Mr.  Iliiskin,  of 
the  necessity  of  truth  in  art  and  the  importance 
of  cultivating  a  patiently  recipient  or  waiting 
disposition.  We  re-echo  every  word  of  his 
conclusion  when  he  says,  '  It  is  in  robust  and 
mimly  thought,  having  some  definite  and 
healthy  object,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
true  i  greatness  of  art.  We  must  look  for 
noble  results  from  men  who  do  not  regard  art 
as  a  mere  chess-board  for  their  own  abilities, 
or  waste  their  efforts  upon  sickly  dreams  or 
vague  sentimentalities;  hut  who  perceive  that 
there  is  a  deeper  faith,  a  wider  charity,  and  a 
higher  purity  to  which  in  this  world  we  may 
yet  aspire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  time  will  one  day  come,  when  artists  of 
all  kinds  will  see  that  it  is  their  duty  so  to 
let  their  light  shine  before  men  that,  through 
their  art,  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  may 
be  glorified.*  The  book  amplifies  and  illus- 
trates the  truth  which  these  words  express. 

The  Habitation*  of  Jf«B  in  All  Age*.  By 
EroENB  VioLLKT-LB-Dcc.  Translated  by 
Bekjahik  Bucknall,  Architect.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

M.  Viollet-lc-Duc  is  not  only  a  great  archi- 
tect and  antiquarian  cf  exact  and  profound 
acquirements,  he  is  a  poet,  steeped  in  fancy 
and  imagination.  Nothing  that  he  has  mas- 
tered— and  he  has  mastered  much — but  he  at 
once  translates  in  his  own  mind  into  immedi- 
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ate  human  relation  and  application  ;  and  so, 
out  of  the  remotest  lore,  He  constructs  a  story, 
full  of  the  most  urgent  practical  lessons.  His 
'  Histuire  dime  Maison,'  translated  uader  the 
somewhat  prosaic  and  misleading  title,  '  How 
to  Build  a  House,'  may  well  stand  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  true  modem  fairytale,  illustrating 
how  tbe  benignant  fairies,  who  in  old  Ume  aid- 
ed men  by  the  furthering  of  their  tasks  in 
silence  of  night,  still  lie  perdu  in  the  laws  of 
health  and  true  domestic  construction.  And  so 
we  follow  Monsieur  Paul,  the  young,  experi- 
mentalist, and  his  cousin,  the  architect,  through 
the,  various  stages  of  that  ideal  maiton,  as 
interested  as  though  we  were  involved  in  some 
sensational  of  Dumas  pire.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  '  Habitations  of  Man  ;'  we  are  led  from 
the  rudest  efforts  of  early  man  to  build  him- 
self a  hut,  through  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Indian, 
Moorish,  Gothic  architecture,  on  to  the  very 
latest  architectural  developments.  And  all  is 
done  by  means  of  story,  in  the  lightest,  most 
condensed,  imaginative  way-  We  watch  the 
first  tree-dwellers  drawing  the  branches  toge- 
ther and  endlessly  fighting  with  the  winds  for  a 
refuge;  talk  with  the  inmates  of  those  strange, 
yet  far  from  reasonless,  lacustrine  homes  ; 
laugh  with  the  good  fat  Chinaman  who  has 
made  a  fortune,  and  then,  retiring  to- 
brought  on  ill-health  by  the  very  excess  of  his 
comforts ;  but  a  serious  lesson  catches  hold  of 
as,  and  constrains  us  to  gravity  and  reflection 
before  we  leave  him.  His  case  illustrates  our 
own  in  these  stirring  times.  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  shows  himself  on  occasions  master  of  a 
vein  of  quiet  humor,  and  nowhere 
more  suggestively  than  here.     We  cannot  at 

S resent  go  into  such  full  details  as  we  should 
are  wished ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  nowhere 
has  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  concentrated  more 
varied  knowledge,  or  illumined  it  more  suc- 
cessfully by  direct  human  interest  and  charac- 
teristic dialogue,  than  in  this  present  work, 
which  can  be  recommended  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  to  the  ethnologist  and 
others,  as  a  specimen  of  a  book  which  clnims 
popularity  without  sacrificing  science.  The 
numerous  little  cuts,  which  are  clear  and  ex- 
pressive, add  much  to  the  interest. 

Wild   Floaters  from,  the  Holy  Land.     Fifty- 
four  Plates  Printed  in  Colours.     Drawn 
and  Painted  after  Nature.     By  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Zet.lf.ti,   Nazareth.    .With  a  Preface 
by  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,  LL.D.;  and  an 
Introduction  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq., 
F.L.S.     James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
To  many  purchasers  of  gift  books  this  will 
be  the  most  attractive  volume  of  the  year. 
While  its  artistic  skill  in  delineation  and  its 
reproduction  in  engravings  are  of  a  very  high 
order  indeed,  it  has  the  charm  of  reverent  and 
tender  association,  which,  however  numerous 
the  hooks  on  Palestine,  never  seems  to  fail. 
Its  drawings,  too,  have  that  exquisite  simpli- 
city and  calm  purity  which  only  nature  sup- 
plies.   Mrs.  Zcller  has  resided  in  Nazareth 
many  years;  Mr.    Atkinson  resided  in  the 
Holy  Land  for  four  years  ;  while  Canon  Tris- 
tram has  made  its  flora  distinctively  his  own. 
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Both  the  latter  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  Mrs. 
Zeller's  drawings;  and  we  have  ourselves 
compared  them  with  a  hortut  itceus  of  our 
own  gathered  from  those  'Holy  Fields.' 
Fifty-four  species  of  the  wayside  flowers 
which,  in  spring-time,  carpet  so  richly  the 
slopes  of  Nazareth,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
the  rood  to  Hebron,  are  here  faithfully  delin- 
eated both  in  drawing  and  colour. 

It  is  a  book  that  all  Bible- loving  people  will 
be  glad  to  possess.  While  to  travellers  in  the 
Holy  Land  itwill  be  a  souvenir  full  of  tender 
interest. 

Natural  History  of   Selborne.     By  Gilbert 
White.  With  Notes  by  Frank  Buck laud  ; 
a  Chapter  on  Antiquities   by  Lord    Set,- 
borne;  and  New  Letters.     Illustrated  by 
P.  H.  Delamotte.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
Gilbert  White's  charming  letters  have  been 
published  just  a  century,  and   for.  more  than 
half  that  period  have  been  admitted  to  an  in- 
disputable place  as  a  classic.     They  may  be 
surpassed  as  science  advances,  but  they  will 
never  be  superseded.     Not  only  is  Gilbert 
White  the  father  of  English  natural  .history, 
but  in  ocuteness  of  observation  and  elegance  of 
description  he,  as  first,  surpassed  most  of  his 
successors.     The  letters  have  an  imperishable 
charm.    Their  easy  grace,  their  vivacious  dig- 
nity, their  quiet,  rapid,  business-like  descrip- 
tions   are    a    model   for  all  describe  rs,  and 
charm  the  mere  literary  man  as  well  as  tbe  man 
of  science. 

The  edition  before  ns  might  well  claim  to 
be  a  worthy  centenary  edition,  in  virtue  of  its 
exquisite  illustrations  and  its  bibliographical 
elegance;  but  Mr  Buckland,  tbe  editor,  tells 
us  that  Professor  Bell,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  lived  in  Gilbert  White's  house  at  8el- 
borne,  intends  publishing  a  classical  edition 
of  White,  with  the  addition  of  large  selections 
from  his  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  has  added  some  150 

Kages  of  illustrative  notes.  Mr.  Buckland 
as  considerable  knowledge  and  vivacity;  but 
his  notes  are  somewhat  discursive  and  garru- 
lous. Clearly,  in  this  respoct,  the  mantle  of 
Gilbert  White  has  not  fallen  upon  him.  His 
notes,  however,  are  amusing  and  instructive 

Lord  Selborne  adds  to  the  'Antiquities'  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  Roman-British  an- 
tiquities of  Selborne.  We  have  nothing^  but 
praise  for  M.  Delamotte's  very  beautiful  illus- 
trations. The  book  is  an  edition  de  luxe,  a  sump- 
tuous volume  for  both  library  and  drawing- 
room.  In  turning,  over  its  pages  we  linger 
lovingly  over  the  rare  charm  of  its  descrip- 
tions and  the  artistic  beauty  of  its  illustrations. 

Lettontfrom  Nature,  at  Manifested  in  Mind 
and  Matter.  By  St.  Georae Mivart,  Ph.D., 
F.R.8.     Murray. 

In  this  work,  which  is,  in  the  main,  a 
reprint  of  various  articles  contributed  by  the 
author  to  the  pages  of  tbe  'Contemporary,' 
'Fortnightly,'  'Dublin,'  and  '  Quarterly'  Re- 
views, a  full  and  complete  refutation  is  given 
of  the  so-called  'monistic'  view  of  ci 
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held  by  Messrs.  Darwin  and  Huxley.  The 
separate  and  special  genesis  of  man  is  main- 
tained as  a  being  wholly  distinct,  if  not  in 
bodily  form,  yet  in  self- consciousness,  reason, 
language,  and  moral  sense,  from  the  highest 
of  the  brute  creation.  Professor  Mivart  does 
not  deny  the  doctrine  of  'evolution.'  He 
concedes  that  changes  of  form  are  produced  in 
organic  bodies  by  the  long-continued  influ- 
ences of  nature  in  throwing  o3  varieties,  some 
of  which  become  died  as  species,  while  older 
forms  have  passed  out  of  existence  and  be- 
come known  to  us  only  by_  geological  re- 
search. What  he  does  deny  is  that  'natural 
selection'  will  alone  account  for  the  vast  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  types  or  groups  of 
organic  beings.  Thus,  we  can  understand 
that  a  hundred  species  of  fir,  or  willow,  or 
palm,  may  have  descended  from  the  same 
stock  severally,  though  each  species  appears 
to  us  now  to  undergo  no  marked  visible 
change;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  a  wil- 
low can  ever  ha  ve  come  from  a  fir,  or  a  fir  from 
a  willow;  and  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  experi- 
ence that  either  event  should  take  place. 
Both  of  these  archetypal  forms,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  have  been  created  by  '  special 
genesis.'  So  with  man  and  his  apparent  con- 
gener the  ape  Like  as  they  are  externally, 
1  Simia  quam  similis,turpissimabeetia,  nobis!' 
as  Junius  said  long  enough  eg*, — much  more 
like,  in  truth,  than  a  willow  is  like  a  fir, — 
they  cannot  hav«  a  common  ancestry,  because 
the  highest  of  the  apes  show  not  a  particle  of 
that  reason,  that  self-consciousness,  or  that 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  are  the  ex- 
clusive prerogatives  of  men.  Mr.  Mivart 
stretches  his  position  so  far  as  to  aver  (p.  295) 
that  '  man  differs  more  from  an  ape  than  does 
an  ape  from  inorganic  matter.' 

The  supporters  of  the  '  evolution  theory,  '[as 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  of  man's  exis- 
tence, reply  to  these  difficulties,  which  Mr, 
Mivart  holds  to  be  quite  insuperable,  that  we 
cannot  estimate  (1)  what  numberof  intermedi- 
ate forms  in  any  series  may  have  been  wholly 
lost ;  (3)  the  amount  of  time,  perhaps  millions 
of  years,  since  the  first  organisms  or  created 
forms  existed  on  this  earth  ;  (3)  the  foil  force 
of  external  circumstances  in  inducing  and  fix- 
ing change  of  type,  e,  g.,  changes  of  food, 
climate,  temperature,  sexual  preferences,  &c. 
They  contend,  not  that  man  comes  from  on 
ape,  not  that  an  ape  is  a  degraded  form  of 
man,  but  only  that  both  may  have  bad,  in 
times  immensely  remote,  a  common  ancestry. 
They  point  to  the  degraded  races  who  in  those 
ages  made  rude  stone  implements. — to  the 
grovelling  wretches  who  dwelt  in  dark  caves, 
which  they  shared  with  the  wild  beasts ;  who 
left  no  monuments  of  art,  had  no  writing, 
possibly  no  language  comparable  to  any  that 
now  exists  ;  they  urge  the  low  morality,  or 
rather  the  utter  absence  of  it,  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  lowest  savages;  they  insist  on  the  low 
intellectual  powers,  the  savage  cruelty,  the 
brutal  passions,  and  the  degrading  supersti- 
tions that  still  prevail.  And  they  argue  that, 
although  potentially  man  may  have,  and  un- 
doubtedly has,  a  power  of  development  in  re- 
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spect  of  mental  faculties  which  no  other  ani- 
mals possess,  this  fact  is  not  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  insisting  on  its  separate  and 
exclusive  origin.  Proof  being  wanting  on' 
either  side,  and  being,  moreover,  impossible  to 
obtain  (in  the  scientific  sense),  they  appeal  to 
the  balance  of  probability  between  miraculous 
creation  and  some  fixed  law  of  progression. 
'  Development,'  they  think, is,  on  (lie  whole,  a 
more  probable  cause  of  man's  present  status 
on  earth,  and  a  more  reasonable  theory  to  ac- 
count even  for  his  high  moral  and  mental 
powers,  than  the  doctrine,  unsupported  as  it 
is  by  all  human  experience,  of  special  creation- 
It  is  to  meet  these  views  (which,  if  unsound 
and  untrue,  are  not  without  some  plausibility) 
that  Prof essor  Mivart  addresses  himself.  His 
work  is  essentially  polemic;  and  in  dealing 
with  sueh  antagonists  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  the  school  of  the  '  Agnostics,  who,  with 
Hume,  maintain  that  it  as  impossible  that  man 
can  know  anything  whatever  about  God,  or 
even  be  assured  of  His  existence,  he  is  obliged 
to  grapple  with  metaphysical  arguments  of  the 
most  subtle  kind,  some  of  them,  probably, 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  In 
two  very  interesting  chapters,  vi.  and  vii.,  en- 
titled '  Man'  and  the  '  Brute,'  the  author  endea- 
vors to  show  that  the  highest  forms  of  instinct, 
and  even  intelligence  or  sagacity,  in  the  brute 
creation,  make  no  approach  whatever  to  tbo 
reasoning  powers  of  man.  These  are  faculties, 
he  maintains,  altogether  different  in  kind. 
Man,  he  contends,  has,  together  with  reason, 
free  will  to  use  and  to  be  guided  by  it;  hence 
he  has  responsibility,  conscience,  a  perception, 
(however  obscured)  of  morality.  To  the  the- 
ory that  even  conscience  and  morality  arc 


preservation,  and  therefore  for  the  best,  he 
opposes  (in  chapter  v.,  'Duty  and  Pleasure  ') 
the  view  that  the  notions  of  '  right '  and 
'  useful '  (duty  and  expediency)  are  so  funda- 
mentally different,  that  the  one  could  never 
have  sprung  alone,  and  without  the  agency  of 
some  higher  faculty,  from  the  other.  No  ani- 
mal, he  contends,  has  any  sense  of  duty,  even 
in  the  form  of  sympathy  for  its  own  kind,  or 
what  we  call  'duty  to  our  neighbour.'  Man 
alone  has  the  power  of  forming  moral  judg- 
ments, and  of  acting  on  them.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  conscience,  that  moral  judg- 
ment may  so  readily  be  perverted;  as  when  a 
man  comes  to  think  that  murder  is  a  dnty  in 
revenge,  or  when  a  cannibal  joins  in  a  feast 
on  the  flesh  of  his  slain  enemy.  Professor 
Mivart  answers  (p.  108)  that  this  perversion  by 
no  means  disproves  the  erittenee  of  mora)  in- 
tuition. It  must,  however,  he  conceded,  that 
in  the  lowest  types  of  man  'conscience'  has 
practically  no  influence  at  all.  It  is,  for  any 
real  guidance  on  the  path  of  duty,  a  power 
that  acts  only  on  the  higher  races  of  man,  to 
whom  Religion  and  Responsibility  are  intelli- 
gible ideas. 

In  his  concluding  chapters  (xiii.,  'Conse- 
quences,' and  xir, ,  '  A  Postscript ')  Mr.  Mivart 
soleVnnly  and  eloquently  warns  his  readers 
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that  to  deny  the  existence  ofaFirst  Cause,  and 
to  lapse  into  mere  materialism,  is  to  deny  all 
morality,  all  distinction  of  right  from  wrong, 
to  leave  no  duty  to  be  performed,  no  hope  of 
an  hereafter  to  animate  us.  With  the  nega- 
tion of  free  will  and  moral  responsibility  fol- 
lows the  uselessncsa  and  even  the  falsity  of  all 
religion.  Man  can  have  no  destiny  but  ex- 
tinction; and  thus  he  denounces  the  'Agnos- 
tic' views  as  the  most  dreary  of  all  specula- 
tions that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quirer after  truth. 

A'atvre  and  the  Bible.     A  Course  of  Lectures 
Delivered  in  New  York,  in  Decembor  1874, 
on  the  Horse  Foundation  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.     By  J.  W.  Dawsoh, 
LL.D.,  F.R.B.,  F.G.S,,  Principal  and  Vice- 
chancellor  of  M'Gill  University,  Author  of 
'Archaia,'  'Canadian  Qeology,'&C.    Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 
Dr.  Dawson  is  favorably  known  as  a  writer 
who  hae  done  good  service  in  the  reconciliation 
of  science  and  religion.     If  it  were  not  for  the 
perverse  attempts  of  certain  would-be  scien- 
tists, who,  with  all  their  prate  of  Positivism, 
are  nothing  else  than  cosmogonists  out  of 
their  own  fancy,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
reconciliations.     As  it  is,  they  are  still  called 
for,  and  seeing  that  the  contradictors  and 
oppositions  spring  on  the  side  of  science,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  reconciliation  should  come 
from  the  same  quarter.      When  religionists 
prepare  ^concordat,  or  as  it  Is  called  in  Italy  a 
modus  vivendi,  it  is  Hung  at  them  that  they 
are  instigated  by  fear.    This  reproach  they  do 
not  deserve;  still,  as  the  attacking  party  are 
generally  the  scientists,  it  is  better  far  that 
they  should  be  met  on  their  own  ground  by 
men  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  vindieaton  of  theological 
truth.     Dr.  Dawson  describes  himself  as  able 
to  sympathise  alike  with  those  scientific  stu- 
dents who  are  repelled  from  the  Scriptures  by 
current  misapprehensions  aa  to  their  teach- 
ings, and  with  those  Christians  who  regard 
ihe  advances  of  science  with  some  dread  as 
possibly  hostile  to  religion  ;  and  be  will  be 
thankful  if  he  can.  to  any  extent,  guide  either 
to  a  better  position  in  relation  to  the  word  and 
works  of  God  and  to  a  better  use  of  both  with 
regard  to  their  own  higher  welfare. 

l)r.  Dawson's  opening  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  judicious  and  to  the  point,  Quoting 
Mr.  Martineau,  who  observes  '  that  science 
discloses  the  method  of  the  world,  but  not  its 
cause;  religion  its  cause,  but  not  its  method,' 
be  shows  that  this  is  true  under  certain  quali- 
fications. For,  on  the  one  hand,  science, 
through  its  ideas  of  unity  and  correlation  of 
forces,  and  the  evidence  of  design  in  organic 
structures,  does  point  not  obscurely  to  a  first 
cause,  and  that  religion  as  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture  does  affirm  method  in  nature.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  do  as  the  late  Baden 
Powell  affirmed  wc  should  do,  though  he  whol- 
ly failed  to  satisfy  either  party — viz.,  to  put 
religion  and  science  so  far  apart  that  their 
orbits  should  never  intersect.  This  is  impos- 
sible.    A  revelation  from  God,    though  its  j 
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subject  matter  concerns  man  only,  and  man  ip 
his  moral  and  spiritual  relationships  to  bis 
Maker  exclusively,  must  touch  on  the  subject 
of  creation.  We  cannot  warn  off  the  inspired 
narrator  from  the  region  of  creation  with  the 
remark,  '  This  is  cosmogony,  and  cosmogony 
has  nothing  to  say  to  revealed  religion.'  On 
the  other  hand,  men  of  science  will  never 
listen  to  the  statement  that  anthropology  is 
a  department  reserved  for  sacred  studies.  Men 
reason  upward  from  the  qvadrumana  to  the 
Umana,  and  no  entreaty  to  consider  the  dig- 
nity of  man,>  much  less  the  sacredness  of  the 
religious  interests  at  stake,  will  deter  thein 
from  it.  This  being  so,  it  is  as  well  to  face 
the  facts  and  to  prepare  for  them.  Lectures 
accordingly  like  these  of  Dr.  Dawson,  deliv- 
ered last  jrinter  at  the  L Morse  Theological 
Foundation  in  New  York,  meet  a  recognised 
want,  and  furnish  us  with  the  very  argument 
which  we  want  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate. 
The  presumptions  against  the  credibility  of  a 
revelation  from  God  are  enormous  in  certain 
minds, and  its  irreconcilability  with  science  is 
assumed  in  a  hundred  quarters.  That  which 
is  wanted  is  not  so  much  vindications  of  the 
truth  and  the  credibility  of  *he  Bible — wc 
have  had  enough  of  these  from  the  theological 
standpoints — as  restatements  of  what  its  sub- 
ject-matter is  and  the  points  where  its  orbit 
intersects  that  of  the  man  of  science.  It  is  at 
these  points  of  intersection  that  we  look  out 
for  a  competent  guide,  and  wc  are  ready  to 
admit  that  Dr.  Dawson  is  such.  We  do  not 
know  where  we  have  met  with  a  more  ingeni- 
ous train  of  reasoning,  or  one  which  so  thor- 
oughly meets  the  sceptic  on  his  own  ground 
and  demolishes  his  argument  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  For  instance,  he  assumes  that  Dr. 
Tyndall  would  join  with  Elijah  in  ridiculing 
the  priests  of  Baal  for  praying  to  the  sun  as 
to  a  god.  The  man  of  religion  is  here  at 
one  with  the  man  of  science  in  regarding  the 
sun  as  only  a  force  in  the  hands  of  a  power 
higher  than  itself.  But  Dr.  Tyndall  would 
retort,  '  Is  it  not  as  useless  to  pray  for  the 
ram?'  to  which  Elijah  would  reply,  'True, 
it  is  useless  to  pray  to  the  sun,  for  he  is  the 
slave  of  inexorable  law ;  but  as  you  do  not 
deny  that  there  maybe  a  God*  who  enacted 
the  law,  and  as  this  God,  being  everywhere, 
can  have  access  to  the  spirits  of  man,  it  may  be 
quite  possible  for  God  so  to  correlate  the 
myriad  adjustments  which  determine  whether 
the  rain  shall  fall  in  any  particular  place,  at 
any  particular  time,  that  the  fact  shall  coin- 
cide with  His  spiritual  relations  to  His  people.' 
This  theory  of  coincidence  between  pre-estab- 
lished laws  and  particular  needs  is  ingenious, 
bnt  not  satisfactory.  We  doubt  if  Elijah 
would  have  prayed  earnestly  and  effectually 
with  such  a  perhaps  or  perchance  as  this.  But 
a  better  explanation  is  the  one  which  he  gives 
a  little  further  on — that  it  is  by  prayerweget 
access  to  the  mind  that  makes  and  rules  all 
things,  and  there  learn  His  will,  and  what  we 
may  and  what  we  may  not  pray  for.  In  other 
words,  we  never  pray  aright  till  we  first  have 
learned  what  it  ia  to  pray  amiss,  as  we  hit  the 
bull's  eye  of  the  target  only  by  first  striking 
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wild  shots  at  the  outer  rings.  This  is  a  book, 
we  may  say  in  conclusion,  written  in  such  4a 
excellent  spirit,  and  dealing  at  least  with  one 
department  of  science — the  palteontological 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world  and  of 
successive  stages  corresponding  to  the  days  of 
creation — so  effectively,  that  wo  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
book  on  the  subject  which  we  have  seen  since 
Hugh  Miller's  attempts  in  the  same  line. 
Prekutorie  Man.  Researches  into  the  Origin 
of  GieUUatum  in  the  Old  and  the  JKw  World, 
By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,'&c.  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  Toronto.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Illus- 
trations. Two  Vols.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
The  interest  excited  by  Professor  Wilson's 
'.prehistoric  '  researches  is  proved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  third  edition  of  his  valuable 
work  on  '  Prehistoric  Han, '  which  was  publish- 
ed in  1962,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  in  1885.  The  more  immediate  field  of 
inquiry  over  which  the  author  ranges  includes 
the  position  of  the  representatives  of  the 
human  race  in,  America  in  the  years  long  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when,  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  influences  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  Old  World,  they  were  taken  up  into  the 
stream  of  history,  and  the  New  World, 
blending  with  the  Old,  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  future  progress  of  man.  During 
the  silent  centuries  in  which  they  were  thus 
isolated  they  had  a  history  of  their  own  ;  for 
it  is  found  that  the  primaeval  peoples  of  the 
New  World  must  have  pursued  in  many  re- 
spects a  course  analogous  to  that  which,  by 
slow  degrees,  produced  the  civilisation  of 
Europe.  '  The  recognition  of  this, 'says  Dr. 
Wilson,  '  is  not  only  of  value  aa  an  aid  to  the 
realisation  of  the  necessary  conditions  through 
which  man  passed  in  reaching  the  stage  at 
which  he  is  found  at  the  dawn  of  history; 
but  it  seems  to  point  to  the  significant  con- 
clusion that  civilisation  is  the  development  of 
capacities  inherent  in  man.'  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  a  work 
which  has  won  for  itself  the  general  recogni- 
tion accorded  to  Dr.  Wilson's  '  Prehistoric 
Man.'  The  present  edition  brings  the  subject 
treated  of  by  the  author  abreast  of  the  moat 
recent  discoveries  in  a rchteo logical  science 
and  research.  With  it  has  been  incorporated 
the  knowledge  obtained  of  the  arts  and  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  man  in  Europe  in 
recent  years  ;  and,  accordingly,  while  much 
of  the  original  work  has  been  rewritten,  sev- 
eral chapters  have  been  replaced  by  new  mat- 
ter, while  others  have  been  condensed,  or  re- 
cast with  considerable  modifications  and  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  whole.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  new  engravings — the  seventy-one  of  the 
first  edition  having  been  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  in  the  one  before 
us.  The  work  has  been  got  up  in  Messrs. 
Macm  ill  tin's  I  icst  style. 

Dittata  of  M'tdern  Life.     By  BrbjaWH  W. 
Richakdbon,  M.D..M.A.,  P.R.S.,  &c.  Mac- 
JJniillan  end  Co. 


Though  much  that  is  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume has  already  appeared  in  print;  Dr  Rich- 
ardson has  done  a  good  service  in  bringing 
together  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  a  col- 
lective form  The  book  is  written  for  the  pub- 
lic, not  for  the  medical  profession,  and  deals 
with  the  subject  from  the  preventive,  not  the 
curative,  point  of  view.  The  author  writes 
as  a  sanitary  reformer  rather  than  as  a  doctor, 
a  sphere  of  labor  in  which  lie  has  already 
earned  a  well-deserved  reputation. 

It  may  seem  to  some  readers  that  be  has 
drawn  a  picture  little  calculated  to  administer 
comfort,  and  that  no  course  of  life  can  lie 
chosen  which  is  not,  in  his  estimation,  brist- 
ling with  dangers.  Some  parts  of  his  subject 
may  indeed  be  overdrawn,  but  in  preaching  re- 
form this  is  almost  a  necessity.  Doubtless  in 
his  experience  he  has  so  often  heard  the 
usages  of  society,  the  present  mode  of  living, 
the  engrossing  nature  of  one's  profession  or 
business,  regretted,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
garded as  unalterable,  that  he  feels  strongly 
called  to  point  out  what  these  are  working  in 
the  life  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  both 
mental  and  physical  strain  come  in  for  a  good 
share  of  attention  ;  and  be  has  also  much  to 
say  against  the  indulgence  in  alcohol,  tobac- 
co, and  other  narcotics,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  serious  study.  A  brief  summary  of  practi- 
cal suggestions  will  be  found  at  the  close  of 
the  volume. 

Firtt  Booh  of  Zoology.  By  Edward  S.  Morse, 
Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Zoology  in  Bowuoin  College. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  author  of  this 
handbook  is  to  send  his  puplis  out  to  the 
fields,  the  ponds,  the  seaooast,  ifcc,  and  set 
them  collecting  ;  and  having  thus  secured  for 
themselves  illustrations  for  their  leseou,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  them  what  they  are  specially  to 
observe.  His  descriptions  are  verjt  elementary, 
mainly  dealing  with  habits  and  external  fea- 
tures, so  that  the  learner  cannot  certainly  com- 
plain of  being  overburdened  with  minute  de- 
tails. Neither  can  he  of  hard  words,  for  the 
author  has  studiously  avoided  using  the  scien- 
tific name*  of  the  creatures  he  describes.  In 
many  cases  he  gives  no  names  whatever,  not 
even  to  those  he  has  figured  ;  and  in  others 
only  American  local  names,  utterly  meaning- 
less to  English  readers.  As  this  is  an  English 
edition,  all  such  anomalies  should  have  been 
carefully  expunged  ;  and  many  pages  might 
also  have  been  saved  where  insects  only  to  be 
found  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  arc 
treated  of.  The  statement  that  insects  '  are 
also  called  hexapods,  a  word  meaning  six 
legs,' will,  we  fear,  shock  the  nerves  of  the 
most  elementary  Greek  scholar. 

Animal  Parasite!  and  Mestmate*.  By  P.  J. 
vas  Bknedkn,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Louvain  ;  Correspondent  of  the. Institute  ] 
of  France.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Ft  might  very  reasonably  be  imagined 
that  a  book  on  such  a  subject  would  be  unin- 
teresting, if  not  repulsive  ;  but  Professor  van 
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Benedcn  is  such  a  master  of  hie  subject,  anil 
has  such  a  lively  way  of  expressing  himself, 
that  bis  book  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  plea- 
sant study.  It  has  all  the  gaiety  characteris- 
tic of  oar  friends  across  the  Chancel,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  indicates  that  great  range,  of 
research  which  is  also  an  frequently  to  be  met 
with  among  Continental  naturalists. 

He  takes. the  messmates  first.  These  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  parasites,  as  .living  together 
on  a  good  understanding  and  without  injury 
to  those  on  which  they  have  established  them- 
selves. They  are  especially  common  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary sponges  and  ascidians  up  to  the  great 
cetaceans.  Some  are  free  to  come  and  go, 
while  others  become  permanently  fixed.  Then 
there  comes  an  intermediate  class,  which  he 
terms  'mutnalists,'  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  the  messmates  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  parasites  on  the  other;  but  which  ho  thinks 
deserving  of  a  separate  place,  as  they  render 
each  other  mutual  services,  or  have  sympa- 
thetic bonds  which  always  draw  them  togeth- 
er. The  third  and  greatest  division  is  the  one 
best  known,  the  one  (according  to  Van  Bene- 
den's  definition)  whose  profession  it  is  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  Ms  neighbor,  and  whose  only 
employment  consists  in  taking  advantage  of 
him,  bnt  prudently  so  as  not  to  endanger  his 
life.  He  is  one  who  practises  the  precept — not 
to  kill  the  fowl  in  order  to  get  the  eggs.  This 
division  includes  many  creatures  of  a  very 
disagreeable  character,  from  which  the  domes- 
tic animals,  and  even  man,  are  not  free,  but 
upon  which  we  will  not  enlarge.  The  book 
is  full  of  exact  and  valuable  information. 

A  Short  ffi*tory  of  Jfaturai  Science  and  of 
the  Progrete  of  Diicovery  front  the  Time  of 
the   Greet*  to  the  Present  Day.     By  Ara- 
bella B.  Bucklky.    John  Murray. 
Written  in  a  very  pleasant  style,  this  book 
presents  to  the  reader  a  fair  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  more  particularly  in  the 
physical  sciences.     It  is  professedly  designed 
for  schools  and  young  persons,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  achieve  the  purpose  intended  of  giving 
beginners  a  taste  for  the  systematic  study  of 
modem  science.      More  advanced    students 
will  find  it  a  convenient  book  of  reference, 
dates  being  given  throughout  ;  and  the  bear- 
ing of  earlier  discoveries  upon  later  ones,  even 
when  separated  by  long  intervals,  being  care 
tally  pointed  out. 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  too  wide  for  a 
single  volume,  and  in  looking  through  it  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  Miss  Buckley  has 
l«cn  obliged  to  pass  over  entirely  the  obscur- 
er portions  of  her  subject,  but  which,  just  be- 
cause they  are  so,  all  the  more  need  investiga- 
tion. Of  the  nations  of  antiquity  none  are 
mentioned  bnt  the  Greeks  ;  the  Arabs  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  dark  agon  ;  and  from 
Roger  Bacon's  time  onwards  the  Western  na- 
tions have  exclusive  attention.  The  two  ear- 
lier divisions  deserved  more  extended  notice, 
and  the  philosophers  of  the  far  East  ought 
not  to  have  been  disposed  of  with  a  mere  pass- 
ing reference  in  the  Introduction. 
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Xkolutum  of  the  Human  Race  from  Ape*  and 
of  Apes  from  Lower  Animal*  a  Doctrine 
Unsanctioned  by  Science.  By  T.  Wharton 
Jokes,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 
.  The  naturalists  whose  teaching  is  here  de- 
nounced might  not  unreasonably  object  to  the 
title  of  these  lectures  as  raising  a  false  issue. 
They  might,  perhaps,  with  still  more  reason, 
object  to  tin  way  in  which  the  subject  is 
handled.  The  author's  criticisms  are  not  cha- 
racterised by  that  calmness  and  logical  preci- 
sion which  ore  to  be  expected  in  discussing 
philosophical  questions.  There  may  be  a 
good  deal  in  Mr.  Darwin's  writings,  and  still 
more  in  Professor  Haeckel's,  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  further  investigation;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  fait  to  our  countryman  (who 
■pent  twenty  years  in  study  and  experiment 
before  publishing  bis  results)  to  say  that  '  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  rests  mainly  on  conceit 
and  assumption,' nor  from  the  critic's  stand- 
point is  it  good  policy  to  raise  a  sneer  at  the 
very  cautious  and  guarded  way  in  which  Mr. 
Darwin  frequently  expresses  himself. 

The  Slavonic  Provinces  South  of  the  Danube. 
A  Sketch  of  their  History  and  Present  State  in 
Relation  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  By  William 
Fokbvth,  Q.C.,  Ac.  (John  Murray.)  Mr. 
Forsyth,  by  his  previous  works,  has  won 
for  himself  so  excellent  a  literary  reputation 
that  we  think  it  is  a  pity  he  should  endanger 
it  by  writing  books  to  order.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  a  compilation,  from  other  sources 
than  its  author's  knowledge  and  experience, 
of  information  about  the  provinces  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  which  are  at  present  the  cen- 
tre of  general  interest.  That  it  should  be  a 
creditable  piece  of  literary  workmanship,  vn 
tan*  dire;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  Mr.  Forsyth 
should  have  written  it  any  more  than  scores, 
we  may  say  hundreds,  of  other  litterateur*. 
We  can  understand  why  a  publisher  should 
be  anxious  to  secure  a  well-known  name  for  the 
title-page  of  abook  on  questions  of  the  day;  but 
we  cannot  comprehend  why  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  should  make  himself  a  publisher's 
hack.  There  is  really  nothing  in  the  facts  of 
these  pages  which  might  not  be  found  in  the 
daily  newspapers  and  very  ordinary  book  of  re- 
ference ;  and  the  conclusions  are  thettale  views 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Farley,  et  hoc  genu*  einne,  which, 
in  turn,  were  a  riehauffee  from  other  writers. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  not  work  for  a  man  like 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  we  regret  to  see  him  en- 
gaging  in  It. Shadow*  of  Coming  Events; 

or,  the  Battern  Menace.  By  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Art  hub  Cory,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  congratulate  Colonel  Cory  on  his  little 
volume.  It  is  not  merely  alarmist  in  charac- 
ter, it  is  also  weak  in  argument  and  feeble  in 
style.  'The  Eastern  Menace,' which  throws 
upon  England  the  '  shadows  of  coming 
events,'  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  Russia  to- 
wards India— the  Muscovite  advance  through 
Central  Asia  contemporaneously'  with  the 
hopeless  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  This 
w  line,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the 
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writer  in  the  present  case  ndda  any  force  to  the 
old  arguments  by  new  facts  or  fresh  illustra- 
tions. The  scope  of  his  design  is  ample 
enough  :  for  he  beginB  by  trying  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  war  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  he 
lectures  the  British  people  upon  their  loss  of 
the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  ;  paints  a  de- 
plorable picture  of  our  military  inefficiency 
and  un  preparedness  ;  and  hugs  the 'Conclu- 
sion with  a  kind  of  fierce  satisfaction  that  it 
is  all  over  with  the  British  Empire  whenever 
the  day  of  serious  trial  comes.  We  venture 
to  question  the  conclusion,  because  we  deny 
the  premises.  The  only  conclusion  the  book 
has  led  us  to  is,  that  it  is  a  pity,  for  its  author's 
sake,  that  he  ever  obtained  a  publisher  for  it. 

The   Statesman'*.  Tear- Soak  :    Statistical 

and  Historical  Annual  of  the  State*  of  the  Cio- 
ilUed  World.  Handbook  for  Politicians  and 
Merchants  for  the  Year  1876.  By  Fredkrick 
Martin.  Thirteenth  Annual  Publication. 
Revised  after  Official  Returns.  (Macmillan 
nnd  Co.)  The  completeness  and  accuracy  at 
Mr.  Martin's  annual  compilation  have  made  it 
as  indispensable  in  the  library  of  public  men — 
whet  her  statesmen,  magistrates,  municipal  offi- 
cers, or  merchants — as  a  business  directory  : 
po  item  of  statistical  knowledge  that  anybody 
is  likely  to  want  for  ordinary  uses  of  debate  or 
of  life  is  apparently  omitted  here — everything 
connected  with  the  condition  of  the  world 
that  can  be  represented  by  figures  is  here — 

the  study  of  it  is  almost  an  education. 

The  Year-Book  of  Fact*  in.  Science  and-  the 
Art*  for  1875.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Vin- 
cent. (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.)  The  ac- 
celerated speed  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the 
multiplication  of  scientific  publications,  make 
a  synopsis  like  this  as  necessary  as  a  guide- 
book to  a  musenm.  Mr.  Vincent  has  collected 
and  classified  the  scientific  information  of  the 
year,  and  in  brief  lucid  paragraphs  has  given 
us  statements  of  each  thing  that  has  been  done 
— necessary  processes  are  excluded,  and  only 
accomplished  facts  recorded.  The  little  vol- 
ume will  be  very  handy  for  scientific  men 
themselves ;  while  to  the  general  public  it  will 
be  a  boon  of  valuable  information  and  inter- 
esting reading. 


AND    DEL  LEU    l.ETTKKB. 


We  can  hardly  make  up  our  minds  whether 
or  not  to  consider  it  a  misfortune  thnt  we  read 
many  reviews  of  this  work  before  we  read  the 
work  itself.  These  led  us,  in  spite  of  stray 
doubts  suggested  by  the  extracts  given,  to  ex- 
pect a  tragedy  conceived  thoroughly  in  the 
Greek  spirit,  wrought  out  with  admirable  re- 
straint and  repose, — severe,  simple,  stately, 
moving  with  grave  unconscious  sweetness  from 
opening  to  close.  The  theme  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  region  of  the  Greek  drama.  How 
the  daughters  of  King  Ercchtheus  were  offered 
up,  or,  at  least,  sacrificed,  for  their  country, 
— one  carried  off  by  the  North  Wind,    and 
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another  slain,  self-devoted,  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  Sea  God  and  to  secure  victory 
over  the  Thraclan  hosts, — gives  just  enough 
of  rootage  in  domestic  sentiment  to  relieve 
the  terrible  stress  of  outward  events,  as 
Erechtlieus  strives  to  build  that  altar  to  Athe- 
ne, to  which  he  has  become  pledged,  and  is 
slain,  contending  with  the  armies  of  Eiimol 
pus.  The  first  half  of  the  tragedy  closes 
round  the  martyrhood  of  Cbthonia;  the  sec- 
ond exhibits  its  results.  Erechtheus,  a  true 
king,  as  Praxlthea  is  a  true  queen  and  moth- 
er, is  introduced  to  us  burdened  with  the  de- 
liverance of  the  oracle  demanding  sacrifice  of 
the  maiden  for  the  maiden  city,  and  choruses 
so  far  as  spirit  is  concerned,  are  most  skilfully 
used  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  dialogue 
between  king  and  queen,  which  is  certainly 
striking.  But  Mr.  Swinburne  will  not  he  sim- 
ple, and  into  his  most  powerful  passages  he 
throws  the  most  artificial  lines  and  clauses, 
sadly  destroying  grace  and  harmony.  This  is 
almost  demonstrable,  being  something  more 
than  mere  opinion.  Another  point  is  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  carried  with  him  through- 
out a  certain  undercurrent  of  itiea,  which 
communicates  itself  even  to  individual  meta- 
phors, often  repeated,  imparting  to  them  a 
most  artificial  and  modern  air;  never  describ- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  contending  forces,  for 
example,  without  dragging-in  the  image  of 
the  waves  sucking-in  the  land, — Eumolpus, 
son  of  the  Sea  God,  Poseidon,  and  Erechtbe- 
ua,  son  of  the  Earth,  contending,  of  course. 
So,  between  his  own  natural  tendency,  truly 
pronounced  enough,  and  this  conscious  and 
intentional  artifice,  in  all  the  great  and 
testing  speeches  he  falls,  we  ire  vciy  sorry 
to  say,  into  over-fluent,  often  involved,  utter- 
ly modern  passages,  and  sometimes,  wc  can- 
not help  thinking,  into  almost  meaningless 
rhetoric.  We  know  that  this  is  a  strong 
statement  to  make  in  face  of  such  a  reputa- 
tion as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  won,  and  such  a 
concensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of  this  drama 
as  a  fine  classic  reproduction  ;  and  we  regret 
that  our  space  at  present  will  not  allow  us  to 
set  forth,  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  way, 
as  we  should  have  liked, — honestly  quoting 
at  length  and  liberally, —the  grounds  for  our 
judgment.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  small  criticisms,  more  on  the  form  titan 
on  the  spirit  of  the  work  ;  but  the  citations, 
we  think,  any  really  candid  mind  will  admit, 
exhibit  such  lack  of  simplicity,  such  incorrect- 
ness, and  occasional  slipshod,  as  may  well  lie 
urged  as  a  ground  to  qualify  a  little  such  crit- 
icism as  only  a  truly  classic  work  should  ever 
call  forth.  First  of  all,  then,  we  have  found 
certain  words  uniformnly  recurrent  and  de- 
termining other  words.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these  are  'crown,'  'crowned,'  'womb,' 
'bed,'  'body,'  '  blood  '  'sheer,'  'seed,'  'root,' 
— running  into  suggestions  of  such  compounds 
as  tongue-root,  heart-root  (!),  and  so  on, — 
'  virgin,'  ;  virginal,'  and  many  more. 
'  0  fhnu  not  born  of  the  womb,  nor  ftred 
In  the  bride  night's  warmth  of  a  changed  god't 
bed!' 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  clear  or  delicate. 
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s  born  (or  the  tomb 

is  certainly  not  elegant,  including  a  horrible 
rhyme -within  the  line,  and  a  present-day  collo- 
quialism — '  of  the  day.' 

'  Take  note  of  all  the  writingjo/  my  face ' 
is  not  even  correct. 


reminds  us  forcibly  of  a  rhyme  in  a  popular 
book  which  we  shall  not  vex  Mr.  Swinburne 
by  naming  here. 

'  Overaubtle  in  doubts,  overdaring 
In  (feeds  and  devices  of  guile, 
And  strtfng  to  quench  as  to  miicken. 
O  Love,  have  we  named  thee  well  t ' 

is  ruined  By  over-alliteration,  clearly  conscious 
and  intentional,  such  as  the  poem  is  full  of. 
One  passage,  otherwise  fine  in  intention,  be- 
gins thus: 

'  But  enough  now  of  griefs,' 
which  ia,  to  say  the  leant  of  it,  weak,  its  real 
sense  being  fully  seen  only  when  the  reader 
reaches  the  third  line  after.    The  god  Cepbi- 
susis  , 

'  A  living  well  of  life,  nor  stanched  nor  stained.' 

Surely  we  have  here  both  pleonasm  and  mixed 
metaphor  ;  for  how  could  a  well,  even  a  '  liv- 
ing well  of  life,1  be  stanched  or  stained  f 
This,  too,  is  aptly  original : 


'  Chance  and  change  of  years,'  and  'chance 
and  charge  of  spears,*  we  should  expect  and 
forgive  in  Mr  Swinburne's  pruse,  but  they  are 
not  elegant  when  they  come  in  'Erechtheus.' 
'  Thieves  keen  to  pluck  the  bloody  fruit*  of 
From  the  grey  .fruitless  waters* 

seems  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms,  when 
laid  to  the  line  of  severe  analysis,  unless  very 
poor  play  on  words  is  to  be  allowed.  We 
have  the  same  objection  to  this  line,  which 
occurs,  with  some  kindred  ones,  in  what 
would  have  been  a  truly  grand  piece  if  wisely 
condensed : 
■  The  master  that  lightens  not  hearts  he  eulight- 

■And  her  knees  beneath  her  were  loosened  ' 
does  not  improve  a  fine  Scripture  phrase;  and, 
besides,  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  knees  beneath 
one! 
And  her  blood  fast    bound,  as   a   frost-Sound 

does  not  sound  very  euphonious  or  simple.  A 

flowing  couplet  follows  hut  it  has  one  grave 

fault: 

'As  the  wild  god  rapt  her  from  earth's  breast 

lifted 
On  the   strength  of  the  stream  of  his  dark 

breath  drifted.' 


We  literally  do  not  understand 
'  Thy  shaft  word-feathered  flies  yet  far  of  me.' 
Nor  this : 

'  For  the  days  and  nights 
Given  of  thy  (are  firief  dark  dividual  life 
Shall  she  give  thee  half  all  her  nge-loig  own.' 
Nor  can  we  exactly  understand  this  eloquent 
passage,  though  tliat,  unfortunately,  may  be 
our  fault: 
'  With  what  blossomless  foliage  of  sea-foam  and 

blood-coloured 

foliage  in  wound.' 
We  do  not  liki  to  tell  how  often  the  phraso 
'  breached ',  or  '  unbreached  of  warring  waters' 
is  used  ;  but  surely  Praxithea  might  have 
spoken  in  clearer  grammar  than  this  : 


This  is  powerful,  but  hardly  bears  exact  anal- 
ysis : 

'  In  fierce  recoil 
Drew  seaward,  or  with  one  wide  wail  of  waves 
JJesorbed  with<riluctation  (!).    Such  a  groan 
Hose  from  the  fluctuant  rejluence  of  its  ranks 
.Stocked  sullen  back,  and  strengthened.' 
Which  is  so  pleonastic  and  wordy,  that  we 
really  cannot  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  kind 
of  fine  writing  of  which  we  had  deemed  Mr. 
Swinburne  incapable,  at  all  events,  under  tho 
restraints  of  verse  and  the  severe  ideal  of  Greek 
tragedy. 

Bits  and  bridles,  again,  do  not  usually  fas- 
ten lips,  else  it  would  be  a  horror  of  cruelty 
beyond  even  the  bearing-rein  ;  but  Mr.  Swin- 
burne makes  his  Greeks  say  so,  in  the  line,-  ■ 

'  Fasten  lips  with  bit  and  bridle.' 
Elsewhere  he  puts  the  bridle  to  a  yet  stranger 
use ;  for  we  had  fancied  that  even  Greek  bri- 
dles  had,  in  days  so  far  back,  been  the  cause 
of  foam,  and  not  the  constrainers  of  it  ;  but 
Mr.  Swinburne's  chorus— one  of  the  finest, 
too, — makes 

'  The  foam  of  their  months  find  a  bridle,' 
and  with  a  few  other  peccant  lines  perilously 
near,   makes  us  deeply  wish    them  absent. 
Who  of  the  pnrists  will  defend 
'  One  great,  Bbeer,  sole,  thousand-throated  cry '  ? 

or  who  will  redescribe  for  us  truly  that  other 
cry,  which  '  tore  its  way  like  a  trumpet'  (hor- 
rible literalism,  if  it  were  not  an  animated 
trumpet  1  but  it  is  the  bray  and  not  the  trum- 
pet that  is  meant) ;  and  '  thter  shafts  of  light- 
ning-like 'sheer  death,'  will  stick  to  the 
memory  uncomfortably  like  burrs.       __. . 

But  we  cannot  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  ex- 
haust our  list  here.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  cer- 
tainly imagination,  and  he  as  certainly  has 
'  swing  ;'  but  he  does  not  always  show  either 
correctness  or  good  taste. 

What  can  be  said  for  this,  and  for  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's defiance  of  commas  as  seen  ia  it  i 
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We  fancied  at  first  it  was  defaced  by  printer's 
neglect,  but  a  reference  to  the  second  edition 
shows  that  Mr.  Swinburne  means  to  have  it 

'  The  fruitful  immortal  anointed  adored 
Dear  city  of  men  without  master  or  lord 
Fair/ortresB  and/ogtress  of  sons  born  fre?.' 

We  might  have  said  something  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's excessive  use  of  the  redundant  sylla- 
ble had  not  other  points  claimed  precedence. 
Let  not  our  readers  fancy,  however,  that  this 
position  of  small  fault-finding,  into  which 
widespread,  almost  servile,  eulogy  has  driven 
us,  binds  us  to  the  unmistakable  power  and 
beauty  of  many  passages  in  Mr.  Swinbune'a  tra- 
gedy. He  troubles  us  sometimes  by  over  forty 
lines  at  a  stretch  without  full  stop,  and  a  half- 
dozen  often  without  comma ;  but,  in  spite  of 
that,  we  have  marked  many  pieces  as  beautiful. 
The  closing  speech  of  Athena,  though  in  one 
sense  h*rd\j  justified,  is  masterly,  and  so  would 
be  the  last  words  of  Praxithea,  had  they  not 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  word  'crown,' 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  will  so  misuse.     Read  : 


The  whole 

As  the  sun's  ejtsfvljiU  and  crowns  with  sight 
The  circling  frown  of  heaven.' 
But  Erechtheus  had  shown  the  example  in  the 
very  opening,  and  it  is  only  dramatic  to  exag- 
gerate the  thing  in  her,  womanlike.     He  said: 
'  Lo,  I  stand 
Here  on  this  brow's  crown  of  the  city's  head 
That  frowns  its  lovely  body.' 
The  only  thing  that  could  be  said  for  this  is, 
that  it  is  a  poor  imitation  of  certain  Greek 
forms ;  but  it  results  in  artificial  and  nnsimple 
English. 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  '  Mes- 
senger's' speech  at  p.  71,  which  shows  what 
Mr.  Swinburne  could  do  if  he  but  chose  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  that  Poseidon  of  swelling, 
in-rushing  waves  of  words  and  metaphors 
which  threaten  to  destroy  him,  unless  he,  like 
another  Erechtheus,  Son  of  Earth,  listens  to 
the  oracle,  and  sacrifices  his  own  children  in 
his  country's  cause.  Let  him  believe  that 
even  the  North  Wind  of  true  criticism  will 
not  blight  at  lost,  but  only  beautify  and  prove 
benignantty  friendly  to  bim  in  the  end.  This 
tragedy  might  even  yet  be  made  a  great  work 
if  he  would  condense  and  prune  and  have  no 
pity  for  the  fine  things  that  are  most  Strin- 

The  Epic  of  Hade*.     By  a  New  Writer.     H. 

S.  King  and  Co. 

Some  sections  of  this  poem  were  published 
in  the  third  series  of  '  Songs  of  Two  Worlds-,' 
and  we  then  spoke  of  theui  with  high  favor. 
Now  that  we  have  them  put  together  as  a 
whole,  we  find  our  good  opinion  more  than 
confirmed,  and  can  say  that  we  have  not  only 
read,  but  corefully  re-read  those  sections 
which  were  new  to  ns.  The  full  effect  of  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  touches,  it  is  evident, 
wag  lost  through  the  lack  of  complete  presen- 


tation of  the  pervading  dramatic  intent.  The 
greater  spirits  of  the  old  Greek  world,  translat- 
ed to  themselves  in  Hades,  are  hern  revealed; 
the  poet  finding  fine  justification  for  occasion- 
ally throwing  across  their  musings  the  brighter 
lights  of  later  life  and  thought.  In  one  case 
— and  it  is  a  very  striking  cue — we  have  a 
dim  reference,  grandly  conceived,  to  the  pass- 
ing of  our  Saviour  Himself  through  Hades, 
than  which  we  could  not  well  conceive  any- 
thing more  original,  and  yet  more  truly  con- 
ceived. Elsewhere  we  have  criticised  Mr. 
Swinburne  for  the  importation  of  purely  mod- 
ern touches  and  conceptions  of  things  into  a 
drama  conceived  after  the  true  Greek  model ; 
here  we  have  utter  faithfulness  in  finding  auf- 
tlicent  justification  and  fitting  medium  for  such 
refinements,  a  point  in  which  the  art  of  the 
author  is  well  seen.  The  blank  verse  is  state- 
ly, yet  sweet,  free,  graceful,  and  never  undig- 
nified. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  individual  lines  with  which  fault  might 
l>e  found,  but  they  are  not  many.  The  '  Con- 
fessions of  Andromeda,'    'Helen  of    Troy,' 

Medusa,'  'Action,'  and  'Narcissus,' have 
specially  pleased  us;  and  we  could  well  have 

islied  that  space  had  permitted  us  to  make 
x  tracts.  Our  purpose,  however,  will  have  been 
all  the  better  served  if  this  self-denial  on  our 
part  shall  send  our  readers  to  the  poem  itself. 
We  confidently  believe  that  they  will  agree 
with  us  in  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  suggestive  poems  recently  published,  and 
will  join  us  cordially  in  congratulations  that 
the  author  has  not  held  by  that  dim  intima- 
tion in  his  third  series  of  an  intention  to  write, 
or,  at  least,  to  publish,  no  more  verse.  We  trust 
to  have,  ere  long,  more  poetic  work  from  hie 


It  is  saving  much  when  we  say  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  with  most  unpoetical  subjects  has 
been  able  to  be  often  truly  poetical.  The  ar- 
tificial conception  of  life  and  love,  and  the 
needful  complication  and  reduction  of  motive, 
under  the  demand  of  a  theatre-going  fashion- 
able public  of  our  day,  which  Mr.  Gilbert 
aims  at  setting  forth,  stand  at  the  very  anti- 
podes of  the  tragic  and  truly  poetical  concep- 
tion of  the  drama.  With  delicate  nicety,  with 
graceful  fancy,  Mr.  Gilbert  controls  his  wholly 

Srosaic  world,  surrounding  it  now  with  a 
owery  screen,  and  again  showing  rainbows 
encircling  it.  Alas  I  it  is  but  a  poor  com- 
mon-place world  after  all— a  thing  of  the  stage, 
stagey.  Tobetrne.  he  must  first  be  false.  lie 
must  treat  all  those  high  impulses  of  human 
nature  which  have  fed  poem,  and  story,  and 
tragedy  with  beauty,  and  often  made  com- 
monest circumstances  sublime,  as  though  they 
did  not  exist  ;  and  he  must  obtain  relief  by  a 
conscious  parody  of  them.  In  that  wonder- 
fully graceful  and  finished  piece  of  work, 
'  Selene,'  the  poet,  after  having,  in  one  of  his 
finest  pieces  of  composition,  enlisted  our  sen- 
timent by  a  very  flue  description  of  love,  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  work  out,  by  the  most 
positive  demonstration  possible  to  him,  that 


the  sentiment  of  true  love  is  a  mere  make-be- 
lieve, and  that,  to  the  full  enjoyment -of  it,  an 
illicit  element  mast  be  introduced.  It  is  at 
Iwttora  the  same  in  '  Pygmalion,  ■  where  the 
ingenuity  of  uniting  a  semi-classical  symbolism 
with  modem  life  is  very  remarkable  ;  the 
same  in  'The  Wicked  World,'  the  same  in 
■  The  Palace  of  Truth, '  in  the  course  of  which 
not  a  little  now  and  then  reminds  us  of  points 
in  the  quaint  little  symbolic  stories  Mr.  Oil- 
Iwrt's  gifted  father  has  written — and  we  can- 
not help  sometimes  looking  on  Mr.  Gilbert  as 
a  poet  of  deep  and  true  vision  sacrificed  to 
the  audience  he  courts  and  covets.  Such 
mere  extravaganzas  as  '  Trial  by  Jury, '  full  of 
indifferent  {tuns,  and  the  burlesque  of  '  The 
Princess,'  should  hardly  have  been  published ; 
for,  though  the  stage  with  its  accessories  may 
helped  them,  they  are  really  poor    '  "' 


bits  of  dialogue  and 
speeches  that  pass  into  true  poetry,  making  ns 
more  and  more  regret  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  by  a 
tittle  self-denial,  has  not  found  a  higher  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  poetic  gifts. 

The  Poetical  Woria  of  Ray  Palmer.  Complete 
Edition.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Mr.  Ray  Palmer's  poetical  genius  was  not 
exhausted  by  his  tender  and  beautiful  hymn, 
'  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,'  but  his  poetical 
reputation  was  made  by  it.  It  rapidly  took 
possession  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  devout 
hearts ;  it  was  an  expression  fit  and  satisfying, 
not  for  any  special  mood  of  the  Christian  soul, 
but  for  that  general  and  fundamental  trust 
and  rest  in  Christ  which  underlies  all  moods, 
and  with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity  it 
spread  over  America  and  Great  Britain.  Its 
insertion  in  the  new  Congregational  Hymn 
Book,  twenty  years  ago,  did  much  to  make  it 
familiar  here.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  hymnal 
compiled  since  its  production  baa  omitted  it. 
It  furnishes  just  that  combination  of  tender 
and  intense  individuality,  and  of  common  ex- 
perience and  sympathy,  which  are  essential  in 
a  hymn  for  public  worship.  Closely  allied 
in  sentiment  to  '  When  I  survey  the  won- 
drous Cross,'  'Jesus,  refuge  of  mysoul,'and 
'Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,'  it  is  perhaps  in 
English  hymnology  inferior  only  to  these.  It 
has  not  their  easy,  terse,  and  suggestive  ful- 
ness, nor  their  intuitive,  almost  inspired,  po- 
etical strength,  tpirituelU,  and  finish ;  but  it 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  feeling  which 
the  use  of  it  produces  and  expresses.  It  is 
significant  that  all  these  great  hymns  have 
the  redeeming  work  of  our  Lord  as  their 
inspiration.  The  greatest  theme  is  neces- 
sary for  the  greatest  achievement — and  this 
touches  human  hearts  as  no  other  docs. 

The  volume  includes  several  other  hymns,  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  of  great  excellence;  they  are  care- 
fully finished,  and  in  expression  arc  devout 
and  full.  Among  them  is  'Rock  of  Ages,' 
evidently  inspired  by  Toplady's  hymn,  but  far 
less  condensed  and  weighty.  Several  of 
them,  however,  merit,  and  have  attained, 
sanctuary  use.     Among  the  translations  we 
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are  disposed  to  give  that  of  Bernard's  great 
hymn,  'Jesn,  dulce  cordium,'  beginning,  'Je- 
sus, thou  joy  of  loving  hearts,'  rank  with  the 
very  first;  it  is  simply  perfect,  and  inferior  in 
holy  inspiration,  especially  for  use  at  the 
Lord's  table,  to  no  hymn  we  know.  Very 
beautiful,,  too,  is  the  hymn,  '  Oh,  bread  to 
pilgrims  given,'  a  translation  from  a  hymn  at- 
tributed to  Aquinas;  still  more  so,  '  I  give  my 
heart  to  thee.'  The  translation  of  King  Rob- 
ert's' Veni,  Sancte  Splritus,'  is  also  very  fine. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  unquestionably  taken  the  first 
place  among  the  hymn-writers  of  the  New 
Continent. 

Of  the  longer  poems  we  cannot  speak.  One 
of  them, 'Borne;  or,  The  Unlost  Paradise,' 
extending  to  some  tTj-u  thousand  lines,  a 
delineation  of  home  as  Christianity  makes 
it,  is_.full  of  poetical  merit,  as  well  as  of 
very  beautiful  sentiment.  Dr.  Palmer  is 
a  genuine  lyrical  poet,  not  unworthy  by  bis 
refinement  of  feeling,  beauty  of  conception, 
and  artistic  skill  in  expression  of  being 
named  with  Longfellow.  In  paper,  type,  and 
binding  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant, not  to  say  sumptuous,  that  we  have 
seen  from  the  American  press.  It  is  equal  to 
the  best  work  of  our  best  publishers. 

Joseph  and  hit  Brethren.     A  Dramatic  Poem. 

By  Charles  Wells.    With  an  Introduction 

by  Algernon  Chables  Swikbckne.  Chatto 

and  Wind  us. 

In  the  reading  of  this  poem  we  find  at  once 
the  reason  of  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen 
for  fifty  years  ana  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  warm 
enthusiasm  over  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  Mr.  Wells's  dramatic  faculty — 
the  first  few  speeches  of  Reuben  and  Issachar 
suffice  to  show  that ;  and  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  of  the  formlessness  of  this  poem  :  the 
lack  of  controlling  and  moulding  power  is 
not  only  absent  from  the  general  working  out 
of  the  scheme,  but  it  betrays  itself  sadly  in 
separate  speeches.  Fine  things  abound,  but 
they  are  overloaded  by  rhetorical  verbi- 
age, wrapped  up,  lost,  their  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity destroyed  by  excess  of  setting.  Noth- 
ing could  lie  truer  than  Mr.  Swinburne's  own 
words  :  '  There  is  ...  an  evident  disposition 
to  rest  too  easily  contented  with  the  first 
forms  that  offer  themselves,  to  clothe  the  first 
fancies,  an  ignorance  when  to  stop  and  where 
to  breath,  a  facile  indulgence  in  superfluity  of 
speech,  from  which  the  greatest  of  poets 
could  not  disengage  bis  genius  without  the 
discipline  of  time  and  work.  But,  then, 
here  is  also  an  inborn  instinct  of  style,  a 
simple  sense  of  right,  which  will  not  allow 
the  stream  of  speech  to  grow  harsh  or  turbid 
for  an  instant.' 

Indeed,  Mr.  Wells  occasionally  sets  at  defi- 
ance all  rule — adding  a  whole  foot  on  to  one 
line,  and  leaving  one  further  on  minus  a 
whole  foot,  as  if  tnus  to  balance  imperfection, 
as  Bams  says  of  Willie's  wife.  Then,  again, 
his  dialogues  start  according  to  their  own 
sweet  will,  after  some  law  of  his  own.  Some 
words  are  most  arbitrarily  forced  into  dis- 
syllables, others  into  trisyllables.    Two 
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stances  will  show  what  we  mean.  No  mode 
of  reading  will  make  this  good  blank  verse: 

'  And  I  was  deaf  refusing  entrance.' 
Or, 

'  Which  age  requires  for  sustaining  life,' 
'  Requircth  '  would  have  made  matters  right; 
and  Mr.  Swinburne  ought  here,  as  in  some 
other  lines,  to  have  given  a  slight  touch  to 
save  the  readers'  ears.  .The  word'  'bate,'  as  a 
contraction  for  abate,  is  too  often  used,  and 
sometimes  doubtfully.  Simeon  says,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Ishmaelttisb  merchants'  offer  of 
fi f teen  pieces  of  silver, — 

'  You  'bate  us,  man;  you  are  too  hard." 
And  we  have  this  on  an  earlier  page, — 

'  Does  not  our  father  'bate  ns  in  regard  ?' 
which  certainly  is  bad. 
'  What  are  his  limbs,  that  they  must  clothe  so 

is  a  specimen  of  bad  gramtnar  of  which  there 
are  too  many  instances.  Such  slips  might 
surely  have  been  looked  to.  Altogether,  though 
we  recognise  the  power,  the  dramatic, penetra- 
tion and  capacity  to  deal  with  rare  forma  of 
passion  ana  experience,  we  cannot  regard  this 
as  other  than  the  first  rude  draught  of  what,  by 
patient  polish,  might  have  been  made  a  great 
poem.  That  it  has  passages  that  Indicate  ge- 
nius there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  genius  must 
justify  itself  by  labour  ;  even  a  Shakespeare's 
reputation  would  hardly  lead  general  readers 
to  go  through  this  poem.  The  fine  passages 
only  emphasise  defects.  We  do  not,  we  con- 
fess, remember  for  long  to  have  read  any- 
thing finer  than  the  passage  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Dan,  beginning, — 

'  Lo,  from  this  bank  I  see 
Swarthy  Egyptians,  yellow  as  their  gold ;' 
and  some  of  the  passages  between  Ephraim 
and  Joseph  are  charged  with  dramatic  pur- 
pose.   This,  we  think,  is  very  fine  : 
'  Midway  within  a  rugged  precipice 
Browing  the  roaring  cataract  beneath, 
While  overhead  the  grey  clonds  sail  in  light. 
Like  droved  camels  dreaming  in  the  sun.' 
We  cannot  but  fancy  that  there  is  a  serious 
misprint  in    this  sentence  from    Mr.  Swin- 
burae's  introduction :  '  Uow  it  is  that  they 
miss  of  fame  it  were  hard  to  say ; '  for  it  em- 
bodies, as  it  stands,  a  horrible  Cockneyism, 
for  which  a  schoolboy  would  be  whipped. 
lAinum  Blanehard't  Poem*.    Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Blanchard  Jb)rrold.     Ghatto 
and  Windus. 

Laman  Blanch ard  cannot  be  ranked  among 
poets  of  a  high  class ;  bnt  he  had  fancy,  imag- 
ination, and  some  sense  of  the  music  of  words. 
What  we  desiderate  in  his  serious  verse  is  spon- 
taneity, heat, — what  is  called  affiatu*.  His 
real  power  lay  in  lighter  verse  ;  and  in  that 
field  he  has  a  good  claim  to  a  place  far  from 
mean.  Now  he  reminds  us  of  Praed,  now  of 
Hood,  now  of  Ingoldsby;  combining  a  pecu- 
liar nicety  of  verbal  fence  with  ready  humour 


and  quietly  grotesque  rattle,  which  we  may 
illustrate  .by  Thackeray's  'Bouillsbaiae.'  Yet 
he  never  writes  without  a  meaning,  and  in 
some  instances,  at  all  events,  contrives  to  be 
really  serious  when  he  seems  only  to  be  funny. 
This  is  fair  writing,  in  the  line  of  Thomas 
Hood  : 
'  New  tales  and  novels  you  may  shut 

From  view — 'tis  all  in  vain"; 

They're   gone— and    though   the  leaves  are 

They  never  "  come  again. " 
'  A  circulating  library 
Is  mine — my  birds  are  flown ; 
There's  one  odd  volume  left,  to  be, 
Like  all  the  reat,  a-lone." 
Now  and  then,  in  the  serious  verse,  we  come 
on  a  really  finished  picture  or  image,  as  in  the 
following  : 

'  Already  hath  the  day  grown  grey  with  age  ; 
And  in  the  west,  like  to  a  conqueror  crowned. 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.  On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  dazaling  arms  and,  as  a  sage. 
Prepares  him  for  a  cloud-hung  hermitage. ' 
The  memoir  la  fairly  well  done,  is  tasteful, 
and  is  really  fitted  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
man  with  whom  it  deals.  Mr.  Blancbard 
Jerrold's  style  is  good,  but  errs  by  a  little 
over-much  toupfon  of  the  newspaper. 
The  Waspt  of  Aristophane*.  The  Greek  Text 
Revised,  with  Translation  into  Correspond- 
ing Metres,  &c.  By  B.  B.  Rogers,  H.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  George  Bell  and  Sons. 
To  judge  from  the  increasing  number  of 
metrical  translations  issuing  from  the  press 
one  might  conclude  that  there  is  a  revival  in 
certain  species  of  classical  studies.  This  ap- 
plies to  Latin  as  well  as  to  Greek  writers.  The 
authors,  no  doubt,  have  entered  upon  their 
task  as  pastime,  rather  than  with  the  hope  or 
object  of  making  the  English  public  familiar 
with  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  great  orig- 
inals. For  this  purpose  Coltins's  series  are 
much  better  adapted.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
studied  a  great  foreign  poet  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  has  in  any  degree  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  such  a  luxury,  know  that  no  transla- 
tion can  reproduce  the  original,  and  will 
soon  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  transla- 
tions, however  excellent,  are  always  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory.  In  no  instance  is  this 
more  emphatically  the  case  than  in  the 
rendering  of  Greek  poetry  into  English 
verse.  Bat  to  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  originals  in  former  days,  and  would 
like  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with- 
out muoh  trouble,  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
anything  more  convenient  than  the  transla- 
tions of  Mr.  Rogers.  A  man  must  be  blindly 
conceited,  or  possess  the  consciousness  of  real 
strength  to  attempt  a  fresh  translation  of 
Aristophanes  when  so  many  first-rote  scholars 
have  tried  their  hands  and  with  so  much  suc- 
cess. No  one,  moreover,  who  is  devoid  of  a 
complete  mastery  over  his  own  tongue,  as  well 
as  over  the  original,  can  hope  to  be  success- 
ful ;  and  a  good  metrical  translation  requires 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  translator.    Mr.  Rogers  poo- 
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senses  all  these  qualifications  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  In  many  respects  he  stands  unri- 
valled. He  has  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
characteristics  of  Aristophanes's  diction  and 
rhythm,  which  it  ia  his  task  to  reproduce;  and 
the  ease,  elegance,  and  accuracy  with  which 
he  haa  reproduced  the  difficult  original 
shows  how  intelligently  and  successfully  he 
has  worked  up  to  the  conditions  of  his  under- 
taking. The  facility  displayed  in  metre  and 
rhyme  are  truly  marvellous.  'The  Greek  and 
Tfagiiah  are  printed  side  by  side,  to  which  are 
added  copious  and  carefully  selected  notes. 
These,  together  with  an  execellent  preface, 
supply  all  that  is  requisite  by  way  of  elucida- 
tion. In  fact,  nothing  has  been  overlooked 
which  is  essential  to  the  correct  and  full  ap- 
preciation of  this  play;  which,  in  its  general 
character,  serves  as  a  pendant  to  the  'Clouds.' 
Mr.  Rogers  rejects  the  general  opinion  that  the 
'  Wasps'  is  a  criticism  and  exposure  of  the 
Athenian  dictesteries,  and  holds  that  the  poet 
assails,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sophistical 
teachings  which  sapped  the  simple  piety  and 
instinctive  virtue  of  the  best  days  of  Greece ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  demagogues,  who 
sought  to  gain  their  own  selfish  ends  by  flatter- 
ing the  vanity  and  pandering  to  the  prejudices 
of  tha  Athenian  populace.  We  recommend 
this  volume  to  the  reader  as  the  most  valua- 
ble and  pleasant  edition  of  a  Greek  play  that 
we  have  ever  met.  It  is  incomparably  superi- 
or to  the  productions  of  Frere  and  Mitchell. 
Passages  might  be  selected  ad  libitum  which 
show  remarkable  skill,  not  simply  in  preserv- 
ing the  meaning  and  metres  of  Aristophanes, 
but  also  in  retaining  the  ring  and  tone  of  the 
original. 

Homeric  Synchronism:  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Time  anil  Place  of\Momer.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E,  Gladstone,  M.P.  Macarillan 
and- Co. 

Even  those  who  differ  most  widely  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  author  of  this  work,  and 
who  think  his  views  more  speculative  than 
hosed  on  any  historic  certainties,  will  give  not 
only  a  patient,  hut  an  interested,  hearing  to  his 
"essay.  Assuming,  without  so  much  as  ques- 
tioning it,  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  and  regarding  Dr.  Scblie- 
monn's  (liscoverief  at  Hissarlifc,  in  the  Troad, 
as  strongly  confirming,  if  not  proving,  the 
general  truth  as  well  as  the  great  antiquity  of 
tha  Homeric  story,  be  proceeds  to  construct, 
in  Port  II. ,  a  synchronism  between  the  Achsean 
and  the  Egyptian  dynasties  at  a  period  con- 
siderably exceeding  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  chief  point  that 
strikes  us,  on  a  careful  and  impartial  pe- 
rusal of  this  work,  is  the  undoubting  faith 
in  Homer  and  the  Homeric  epics  as  indica- 
ting both  a  definite  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  a  particular  and  well- 
defined  state  of  art,  morals,  and  habits  in  the 
heroes  of  the  drama.  All  is  regarded  as  real, 
and  no  scope  is  allowed  for  poetic  fancy  and 
imagination.  Neither  the  mythical  theory, 
viz.,  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  Greek  ver- 
sions of  Solar  legends,  wholly  unreal  both  in 
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persons  and  localities,  nor  the  theory  of  late 
compilation  out  of  much  earlier  epics,  has 
any  place  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument.  He 
says  (p.  20)  that  '  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  mythical  theory,  always  wofully  devoid  of 
tangible  substance,  can  long  survive  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  this  distinguished  explorer,' 
viz.,  Dr.  Schliemann.  Now  those  who  think 
Achilles  represented  the  sun  in  bis  mid-day 
splendour,  point  to  the  fact  that  his  mother 
was  Thetis,  who  was  the  sea ;  that  her  trans- 
formations into  water  and  fire,  when  Peleus 
attempted  to  make  her  his  bride,  are  the 
changing  features  of  the  eastern  ocean  glow- 
ing with  sun-light ;  that  the  invincible  spear 
of  Achilles,  like  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Odys- 
seus, • '  the  setting  sun, '  are  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  their  scorching  and  blighting  effects  ; 
that  the  prayer  of  Thetis  to  Zeus,  to  do  hon- 
our to  her  son  (Iliad,  i.  005,  a  point  on 
which  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  may  be  said  to 
turn),  is  the  sun  risen  from  his  ocean  bed  to 
the  throne  of  his  mid-day  glory;  and  so  on; 
the  coincidences  of  the  legend  both  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  with  solar  phenomena 
being  as  numerous  as  they  ore  close  and  re- 
markable. Again,  against  all  coincidence  of 
scenery,  language,  similes,  and  of  tradition", 
Mr.  Gladstone  contends  (p.  74)  that  Homer 
was  not  an  Asiatic,  hut  an  Achaean  Greek. 
Now  had  he  fairly  contemplated  the  Wolfian 
view  of  the  Iliad  being  a  compilation  from 
old  Ionic  epics,  he  would  have  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  reasonable  view 
that  the  '  Catalogue'  in  the  Second  Book  Is 
the  work  of  a  distinct  rhapsode,  or  poet,  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Upper  Hel- 
las, and  that  this  portion  of  the  Iliad  was  adapt- 
ed from  the  '  Cyprio,'  or  some  other  of  the 
early  ballads  on  the  Troica.  Dr.  Schliemann's 
discoveries,  be  admits,  exhibit  a  state  of  art 
much  ruder  and  more  primitive  than  many 
of  the  more  elaborate  descriptions  of  art  in 
the  Iliad,  notably  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in 
the  Eighteenth  Book,  and  of  the  great  statue 
of  Athena  in  the  Sixth  (pp.  67-60).  He  thinks, 
however,  (p.  59)  that  '  even  if  Homer  had  nev- 
er seen  any  representations  of  life  (i.e.,  living 
objects),  his  imagination  might  have  conceiv- 
ed them.  He  does  not  notice  the  remarkable 
and  significant  fact  that  no  writer  earlier 
than  the  Alexandrian  age  mentions  or  alludes 
to  the  famous  account  of  the  Shield  at  all; 
some  points  of  identity  in  the  poem  falsely  at- 
tributed to  Hesiod,  the '  Scutum  Herculis,'  only 
indicating  a  compilation  from  some  common 
origin.  The  description  of  offering  the  pep- 
lus  on  the  knees  of  Athena  in  the  Pergamos 
Of  Troy  (Iliad,  vi.  803)  is  in  all  respects  so  iden- 
tical with  the  known  custom  at  Athens  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  that  grave  doubts  of  the  real 
antiquity  of  these  Homeric  accounts  have  been, 
entertained,  in  spite  of  archaisms  of  language. 
which  were  easily  imitated.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gladstone  almost  anticipates  an  objection, 
which  he  has  not  allowed' himself  to  feel,  in 
saying  (p.  57)  that  '  to  place  the  real  Homer 
in  an  age  which  produced  works  of  art  such 
as  he  describes,  he  must  be  brought  down  to  the 
age  of  Phidias,  if  even  that  Kill  suffice-'^ 
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With  respect  to  the  discoveries  at  Hissariik, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  utmost  they  prove 
is,  that  there  may  possibly  have  been  some  truth 
in  an  ancient  and  widely  held  legend,  that  a 
very  old  city  existed  somewhere  in  the  Troad, 
which  was  burnt  in  a  war  with  an  invading 
European  horde.     As  the  houses  In  all  old 
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ancient  Greek  cities,  constructed  of  wood  or 
some  such  perishable  material,  the  fact  of 
a  city  being  burnt,  palace  and  all,  is  so 
commonplace  an  event  that,  after  all,  it 
may  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  real  city  described  or  conceived  by  Ho- 
mer. Every  poet,  in  describing  a  beleaguered 
city  and  the  events  of  a  long  war,  would  give 
it  a  '  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  We  hold, 
therefore,  that  the  discoveries  at  Hissariik, 
though  they  reveal  most  interesting  treasures 
of  pre-historic  art,  do  in  fact  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  a  real  Troy  much  where  it  was.  That 
the  poet  who  composed  or  compiled  the  Iliad 
had  visited  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  noted  the 
adjoining  hills  and  scenery,  is  evident.  But 
that  Priam,  Hector,  Achilles,  ^Eneas,  Tros, 
were  real  characters,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  (pp.  85, 
136-30)  seems  to  assume,  appears  to  ns  ex- 
tremely improbable,  to  say  tne  very  least  of  it. 
Convinced  that  Homer  was  not  an  Asiatic 
but  a  European,  Mr.  Gladstone  dwells  much 


ousted  the  Acbsan  population  nearly  nil 
centuries  b.c.  Bo  with  regard  to  the  silence 
about  writing,  beyond  the  well-known  *  fatal 
marks,'  or  oS/para  XvypH,  in  Iliad,  vi  166,  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  (p.  65)  that  '  the  negative  evi- 
dence of  the  poems  with  respect  to  writing  I 
hold  to  be  among  the  strongest  indications  of 
their  very  great  antiquity.' 

Both  arguments,  it  seems  to  ns,  are  capabh 
of  a  ready  answer.  If  Homer  was  an  Ionian 
Greek,  and  especially  if  he  lived,  as  a  critical 
examination  of  his  language  seems  to  show, 
near  to  Herodotus,  both  in  age  and  country, 
he  had  no  special  call  for  bringing  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Achseans  to  the  Dorians  In  descri- 
bing the  prowess  of  Aehaaan  heroes  at  Troy. 
And  the  absence  generally  of  all  inscription 
in  cities  and  works  of  art  of  very  early  date, 
tends  to  throw  a  donbt  on  the  supposed  anti- 
quity of,  at  least,  Greek  writing.  In  truth, 
the  mention  of  cipher  writing,  or  some  kind 
of  symbol  directing  the  death  of  the  bearer  of 
it,  is  no  real  proof  cither  way  as  to  the  know- 
ledge or  practice  of  writing  proper.  There  is 
no  allusion  to  writing  in  the  'Post  Homeri- 
ca'  of  Quintus  Smynueus,  many  centuries '  la- 
ter. 
The  subjects  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
*  work  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  in 
a  brief  notice  to  go  anything  like  fully  into 
his  argument.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  at- 
tempt to  connect  .Greek  names  with  Egyptian 
by  fanciful  etymologies  is  carried  to  a  danger- 
ous extent,  e.  g.,  as  in  the  speculations  of  Pro- 
fessor Lauth,  given  at  length  in  pp.  265-71. 
It  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  Aryan  poems  were 
so  largely  indebted  for  their  vocabulary  of 
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which  seem  quite  as  plausible.  Once  con- 
struct a  theory,  and  everything  within  the 
range  of  that  pliant  and  versatile  science,  ety- 
mology, may  be  forced  into  the  service.  Some, 
we  think,  will  doubt  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right 
in  connecting  the  Baxon  word  fattnut  (p.  89) 
with  &aTv,  the  root  of  which  is  km,  '  to  dwell.' 
But  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
immense  range  of  thought  and  inquiry  which 
the  author  has  displayed  in  the  present  work. 

Dante  and  Beatrice.     Prom  1S88  to  1200.     A 
,   Romance.     ByRoxBtraciHKLoTHTAir.    Two 
Vols.     Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

~  Mr.  Lothian  has  missed  a  fine  opportunity. 
We  opened  his  volumes  with  high  expectations. 
A  romance  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  from  a  man 
of  adequate  learning,  industry,  and  imagina- 
tion, wonld  have  been  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  fiction.  The  learning 
and  the  Industry  Mr.  Lothian  possesees,but  the 
dramatic  imagination  is  altogether  wanting. 
His  book  is  not  so  much  a  romance  of  personal 
life  as  it  is  an  antiquarian  handbook  of  man- 
ners  and  customs  and  surroundings.  As  such  it 
has  really  great  value.  Every  characteristic 
of  the  age  of  Dante  is  most  elaborately  inves- 
tigated and  minutely  described,  and  Dante  and 
Beatrice  are  buried  under  them. 

Mr.  Lothian's  reading  is  immense — manners, 
customs,  literature,  laws,  religion,  architec- 
ture ;  no  point  escapes  him,  and  he  touches 
nothing  that  he  does  not  elaborate,  perhaps 
we  might  say,  overlay.  His  powers  of  de- 
scription, too,  are  considerable  ;  but  he  has 
no  sense  of  proportion.  The  book  is  a  museum 
rather  than  a  stage,  and  its  author's  defective 
artistic  faculty  is  shown  by  such  improbabili- 
ties as  Cardinal  Prata'alovemaking  to  Beatrice. 
The  book,  however,  is  about  as  thorough  a 
piece  of  conscientious  work  as  we  have  met 
with.  Everything  in  it  is  most  -carefully 
studied.  Mr.  Lothian  has  thoroughly  imbued 
himself,  and  therefore  his  work,  with  the 
spirit  of  Dante's  times.  No  need  to  test  his 
statements— one  feels  sure  of  the  most  careful 
study  and  exact  representations  ;  save,  in- 
deed, in  respect  of  certain  biographical  inci- 
dents in  which  he  not  only*  gives  imagination 
play,  but  contradicts  well-known  facts. 

The  mediasval  student  will  be  glad  to  put 
these  volumes  on  his  shelf.  Meanwhile  the  ro- 
mance of  Dante  and  Beatrice  remains  to  be 
written.  'Romola'  shows  us  what  might 
be  made  of  it  in  the  hand  of  a  master. 

The  WUe  Woman:   a  Parable.    By  Gkobge 
MacDoxald.     Strahan  and  Co. 

•The  Wise  Woman'  is  more  an  allegory 
than  a  parable,  though  it  may  be  said  to  par- 
take a  little  of  both  characters,  since  '  The 
Wise  Woman '  Jays  hold  on  all  forms  of  hnman 
experience,  if  life  and  character  are  in  any  war 
to  be  perfected.  Hence  we  have  Rosamond  and 
Agnes— the  one  a  princess,  the  other  the 
child  of    poor    parents,   both   set  alike  to 
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learn  the  Wise  Woman's  lesson  in  [their  own 
ways  and  in  their  own  degrees.  The  lesson  is  a 
high  one ;  and,  as  in  the  author's  foimer  works 
of  the. kind,  from  'Phantasies' to  ' Ralph Rin- 
Iclemann,'  there  are  exquisite  fancy,  faithful 
symbol,  and  a  sort  of  moonlight  tracery  of 
imagination,  which  combine  to  give  the  work 
a  special  charm.  Mr.  HacDodald  walks  al- 
most alone  in  this  sphere ;  and  his  stories  of 
this  class  would  be  perfect  were  it  not  for  a 
certain  indefinable  affectation  of  style. 

Ben  Miiner't  Wooing.    By  Holms  Lee.    Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co. 

Hiss  Parr's  new  story  is  more  of  a? picture 
than  a  plot :  a  picture  of  a  London  interior,  of 
cabinet  size,  bat  of  almost  perfect  execution. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  story  that  will  bear  epi- 
tomising. The  charm  of  it  is  in  its  grouping 
and  colouring.  Ben,  a  literary  man,  an  official 
of  a  public  institution  ;  his  elder  old-maidish 
sister,  Miss  Phtsbe  ;  Pattie,  their  young  visit- 
or from  Yorkshire,  whom  Ben  had  known  from 
a  child,  but  with  whom  he  now  falls  in  love, 
only  to  discover  that  she  had  been  engaged 
virtually  by  her  father  to  a  rich  manufacturer, 
for  whom  she  does  not  care,  and  who  tarns 
ont  to  be  bad-tempered,  selfish,  and  brutal, 
are  all  perfect.  Ben  persists,  and  wins.  Bis 
London  friends  and  visitors,  and  Pattie'  e  York- 
shire relatives,  are  all  etched  in  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  the  evolution  of  feeling, 
rather  than  of  incident,  which  leads  to  the 
issue  is  managed  with  perfect  naturalness  and 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Miss 
Parr's  stylo  is  always  accurate,  dainty,  and 
picturesque.  She  has  never  done  a  more  ex- 
quisite and  perfect  bit  of  work  than  this. 


'Ersilia'  reverses  most  of  the  conditions  of 
popular  novels.  The  heroine,  although  very 
young,  is  married  as  soon  as  she  is  introduced 
to  us  ;  and  the  hero,  who  is  the  narrator  of 
the  story,  tells  a  tale  of  utterly  unsuccessful 
love.  Nothing  comes  right  ;  everybody  fails 
or  dies,  and  we  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  nov- 
el with  only  two  of  the  principal  characters 
surviving,  the  writer,  a  half -broken- hearted 
lover,  distracted  at  the  death  of  his  idol,  and 
an  old  chattering,  gossiping  French  aunt,  left 
homeless,  in  the  social  sense,  and  without,  re- 
sources for  her  energies  and  tastes.  A  more 
melancholy  story  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  writer,  Randolph,  is  disowned  by  his  rich 
uncle  in  Kensiugston,  as  his  father  had  been, 
for  his  determination  to  indulge  his  artistic 

Earsnits  and  live  a  precarious  life  in  Paris. 
[is  friend  and  master,  Mr.  Fleming,  is  a  dis- 
appointed bachelor  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  but  well-to-do,  and  an  artistic  genius. 
Ersilia,  Randolph's  cousin,  is  married  at  six- 
teen to  a  Russian  prince,  who  soon  leaves  her 
and  gets  killed  in  a  raid  in  Poland.  Ran- 
dolph and  Ersilia  meet  once,  when  children,  at 
the  uncle's  home  in  Kensington,  and  again, 
after  some  years,  in  the  Pyrenees,  when  she  is 
a  widow.  Randolph  falls  madly  in  love  with 
her,  which  she  neither  reciprocates  nor  per. 
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ceives.  Mr.  Fleming  comes  and  wins  the  la- 
dy, who,  after  her  engagement,  discovers  Ran- 
dolph's passion.  They  are  to  be  married  soon, 
when  an  old,  white-haired  man,  whom  Ran- 
dolph had  encountered  in  Paris,  proves  to  be  , 
the  Russian  husband  of  Ersilia,  supposed  tobe 
dead.  He  kills  Mr.  Fleming  in  a  duel,  and 
Ersilia  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Certainly  a  not 
very  lively  cast,  especially  when  toned  by 
the  gentle  melancholy  and  moralising  of  the 
narrator. 

The  story  is,  however,  well  and  thoughtfully 
written,  the  descriptions  are  very  good,  the 
characters  arc  well  individualised,  and  the 
narrative  is  told  in  a  style  of  fine  sentiment 
and  wise  reflectiveness.  Only  a  writer  of 
fine  culture  and  vigorous  intellect  could  have 

E  reduced  it.  The  dash  of  sentiment,  which, 
owever,  is  a  charm  as  well  as  a  weakness, 
belongs  to  her  sex.  No  one  will  regret  read- 
ing the  story,  and  there  are  parts  of  it  which 
thoughtful  readers  will  recur  to  more  than  once. 

The  Maneheiter  Man.     By  Mrs.  G.  Likk.eum 

Banks.     Three  Vols.    Hurst  and  Blsckett. 

Mrs.  Banks  has  constructed  her  story  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  and  has* reproduced  the 
topography  of  Manchester  and  certain  events 
in  local  history — the  Peterloo  Massacre,  and 
the  capsising  of  the  Bmma,  for  example— with" 
considerable  fidelity.  In  an  appendix  of 
notes  to  her  chapters  she  admits  us  to  her 
confidence,  and  tell  us  the  matter-of-fact  ori- 
gin of  several  of  the  Incidents  of  her  story. 
As  a  picture  of ■  Manchester  life  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  her  book  has  great  merits.  It  ena- 
bles us  to  realise  very  vividly  how  far  since 
then  the  world  has  advanced. 

The  story  is  virtually  another  version  of  the 
Good  and  the  Idle  Apprentice,  only  while  Ja- 
bes  Clegg,  the  former,  is  literally  an  ap- 
prentice, who  does  ultimately  marry  his 
master's  daughter  ;  the  latter,  Lawrence  As- 
pinwall,  is  the  fashionable  and  licentious  son 
of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  ends  his  days  a 
bankrupt  suicide.  The  characters  are  well  in- 
dividualised and  present  considerable  variety. 
Jabez,  the  hero,  is,  of  course,  ideally  good. 
Considerable  skill  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  are  shown  in  the  original  defects  of 
Augusta's  character,  and  in  the  removal  of 
them  by  her  sorrows.  Our  pity  is  called  forth 
most  by  Ellen  Chad  wick,  whose  gentle  good- 
ness and  faithful  love  deserved  a  better  fate. 

The  artistic  defects  of  the  story  are  that  Ja- 
bez appears  a  little  too  frequently  as  a  dent  ex 
mooktnd,  and  that  some  of  the  incidents  seem 
pieces  let  in,  and  not  part  of  the  original 
growth  of  the  texture.  The  story  would  be 
better  were,  the  fusing  a  little  more  perfect. 
It  is,  however,  good,  wholesome,  and  inform- 
ing, and  we  have  read  it  with  much  interest. 

Both  and   Gabriel:    a  Pattoral  Story.     By 
Lawrence  Cherry.     Three  Vols.     Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.  * 
This  is  a  story  of  rural  Lincolnshire  life.  Its 

characters  are  are  all  of  the  small  farmer  class. 

Ruth,  the  heroine,  is  envied  and  admired  as 

exceptionally  cultivated  and  clever  because 
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she  can  play  the  piano.  The  conversations 
are  in  the  Lincolnshire  dialect,  to  the  fidelity 
of  which,  both  in  words,  idoms,  and' allusions 
we  can  bear  testimony.  Bo  far  there  is  a 
freshness  about  the  story  which  interests  its 
readers ;  the  modes  of  thought  and  moods  of 
feeling  of  the  class  portrayed  are  also  ren- 
dered with  a  knowledge  which  only  practical 
familiarity  could  give,  as,  for  example,  the 
odd  courtship  of  Marmaduke  and  Ruth,  and 
the  schemes  and  flirtations  of  Lizzie,  with  their 
brusque  and  not  over- sensitive  evolutions  and 
feelings. 

One  gets  tired,  however,  of  the  vast  amount 
of  small  beer  that  is  chronicled,  and  of  the 
loose  fragments  of  commonplace  rustic  life  and 
conversations  which  fill  these  three  volumes. 
In  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  constructed 
plot  or  story,  the  author  relying  solely  upon 
his  delineation  of  every-day  rustic  life,  even 
two  volumes  would  have  been  rather  long, 
three  become  prolix  and  wearisome.  The  au- 
thor, moreover,  has  a  method  of  jerking  in, 
in  an  unconnected  way,  fragments  of  related 
history,  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  sto- 
ry like  boulders  in  a  green  meadow.  The  lit- 
erary art,  both  (if  fusing,  compressing,  and  con- 
structing, admits  of  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  story,  however,  is  an  honest  one, 
*  and  puts  before  us  very  authentic  aspects  of 
the  class  of  life  that  it  describes. 

The  Chroniete  of  Sir  Barr*  EarUUigh,  Bart. 

Three  Vols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  ah  Irish  story  of  the 
Charles  Lover  school.  Its  defects  are  a.  cer- 
tain crudeness  of  composition,  which  indicates 
an  unpractised  hand ;  an  excess  of  sensational 
incidents — the  hero,  for  example,  has  five  or  six 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  an  infuriated  bull,  a 
runaway  horse,  a  fall  down  a  precipice, an  upset 
in  a  boat,  &c,  in  as  many  days  during  a  visit 
at  Eillamcy  :  puns — good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent— are  stuck  into  the  dialogue  everywhere; 
sensations!  Irish  stories  are  plentifully  "intro- 
duced ;  the  incident  passes  sometimes  into 
screaming  farce,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  or 
two  similar  outbreaks  of  Mr.  Brick's,  and  in 
Tilbury's  love-making  ;  and  the  style  often 
verges  upon  the  hysterical.  The  villain  of  the 
piece  is  a  melo-drainatic  rascal,  whose  remorse 
over  poor  Kathleen's  grave  is  very  incongruous 
with  his  Mephistophelian  character.  The 
moral  is  the  iniquity  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister; 
but  the  difficulties  are  created  in  a  somewhat 
spasmodic  way,  the  misery  is  a  little  extrava- 
gant, and  the  solution  is  by  an  unsuspected 
Haw  in  the  first  marriage,  which  is  awkward 
and  unpleasant. 

The  story  is  racy,  and,  with  a  little  skip- 
ping over  descriptions  and  tnoralisings,  very 
readable.     It  is  only  a  little  too  high-flown  for 
the  writer's  powers. 
Dantel  Deronda.    By  Gbobgb  Eliot.    Parts 

I.  and  II.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  eagerness  and  minuteness  with  which  al- 
most every  literary  journal  and  every  news- 
paper has  discussed  the  portions  published  of 


George;  Eliot's  new  novel  are  proof  of  the 
great  expectations  she  excites,  as  also  of  the 
fluctuating  judgments  which  criticism  of  suc- 
cessive fragments  must  be  subject  to.  Al- 
ready the  misgivings  awakened  by  what  was 
felt  to  be  the  somewhat  diminished  power  of 
Part  I.  are  relieved  by  the  greater  strength  of 
Part  II.  We  can  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  said,  and  must  reserve  our  own  analysis 
of  the  work  until  we  can  judge  it  as-  a  whole. 


A  love  story,  in  which  two  brothers,  great- 
ly attached  to  each  other,  and  both  honoura- 
ble men  fall  desperately  in  love  with  the  hero- 
ine— Angela — who,  having  been  educated  in 
a  religious  convent,  is,  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  brought  to  England  to  reside  with  her 
uncle,  a  wealthy  country  squire. 

The  merits  of  the  story  are  the  careful  de- 
lineation of  Angela's  fine  character  and  its 
piquant  contrast  with  that  of  her  cousin 
Frank,  who  is  secretly  in  love  with  Harry 
Vane,  the  first  of  Angela's  lovers,  and  to 
whom,  in  ignorance  of  any  stronger  inspi- 
ration, she  permits  herself  in  virtue  of  a  mere 
liking  to  be  engaged.  The  two  brothers  also, 
Harry  and  Vivian,  are  well  contrasted  ;  but 
the  disentanglement  of  the  mess  caused  by 
the  wrong  assortment  of  lovers  is  somewhat 
clumsy.  We  are  not  sure  that  Frank  and 
Harry,  or  Angela  and  Vivian  are  not  respec- 
tively too  much  alike  for  happiness  ;  but  it  is 
something  that  they  get  married  all  right,  and 
arc  in  a  fair  way  for  it. 
Cleveden.     A  Novel  in  Two  Volumes.     By 

Roland  Yorke,     Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  novel  of  singular  merit.  The  cha- 
racters are  well  discriminated,  and  some  of 
them  are  strongly  marked.  Old  Abel  Kirfce, 
with  his  reserve  and  miserliness,  is  portrayed 
skilfully,  and  we  do  not  cease  to  be  interest- 
ed in  him  till  he  dies  on  the  doorsteps  of  the 
Dissenters'  chapel,  where  the  deacons  are 
about  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  case.  He  has 
been  accused  of  appropriating  to  himself  some 
money  committed  to  him  for  another  ;  a  point 
which  connects  itself  with  the  very  sinking 
bit  of  love-story.  Jenny,  the  daughter  of 
Abel,  has  rejected  the  suit  of  the  reserved, 
somewhat  rough,  but  genuine  Anthony  Rede 
for  the  showy,  flippant  Fred  Staines,  the  bank- 
er's, clerk,  whose  affection  soon  cools  when. 
suspicions  arise  that  the  old  man  has  lost  his 
money  ;  and  heartless  Fred,  to  justify  his  de- 
sertion of  Jenny  for  a  more  promising  engage- 
ment, takes  an  opportune  chance  to  blast  the 
father's  character.  Slowly  the  true  and  noble 
character  of  Anthony  Rede  shows  itself, 
and,  after  many  complications,  bis  faith- 
fulness wins  its  reward.  The  situations, 
sometimes  very  striking,  are  extremely  well 
managed  ;  the  descriptive  portions  are  eo 
faithfully  done,  that  we  daressy  those  who 
know  Yorkshire  could  identify  the  places  ; 
and  the  more  touching  and  tragic  portions  are 
skilfully  relieved  by  light  society  talk,  which 
shows  both  insight   and  knowledge  of  the 
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world.  In  spite  of  arather  awkward  turn  of  the 
plot  towards  tin:  end,  we  regard  -this  as  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  shorter  novels  we  have  read 
for  some  time,  now  reminding  us  crcn  of  George 
Eliot,  and  again  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  in  its 
decisive  analyses  of  odd  or  obscure  moods  of 
mind,  though,  in  saying  this,  we  should  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  there  is  any  con- 
scious imitation.  Roland  Yorke  follows  a  true 
natural  bent,  copies  nobody,  and  clearly  finds 
wealth  of  life  and  interest  in  what  lies  very 
near  at  hand. 

Constantia.  By  the  Author  of  'One  Only.' 
Two  Vols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

'  Conatantis  '  is  pleasantly  enough  writ- 
ten, and  its  characters  are  distinctly  con- 
ceived ;  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  Mrs. 
Craik  who  comes  at  last  to  believe  in  her 
own  unrealities.  Ralph  is  honourable  and 
strong,  and  Constantia  nobly  faithful  ;  but 
the  authoress  lacks  grip,  and  is  defective  in 
constructive  art.  The  engagement  of  Ralph 
and  Constantia  is  crude  and  improbable  ;  it 
does  not  develop  naturally  out  of  their  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  ;  and  the  quarrel  is 
abrupt,  exaggerated,  and  unnatural:  it  lacks 
the  subtle  working  of  feeling  which  might 
have  led  to  it.  We  have  read  the  story  with 
only  a  languid  interest. 

C-nupiering  and  to  Conquer.  A  Story  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Jerome.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Chronicles  of  the  SchSnberg-Cotta 
Family.'     Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Charles  has  here  given  us,  on  the  whole, 
a  good  picture  of  those  days  when  the  corrupt- 
ed -artificiality  of  the  old  Roman  life  came  most 
closely  into  conflict  with  Christianity.  She  has 
shown  us,  by  example,  the  contests  which 
arose,  and  which  were  inevitable,  between 
the  mised  motives,  the  sensuous  percep- 
tions of  the  Roman  character,  and  the 
exigrant  spirituality  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  imports  so  much 
of  .  purely  modern  refinement  here  and 
there;  but  she  always  writes  with  graceful- 
ness and  elevated  case.  The  peculiar  slow  ac- 
cess of  the  new  ideas  to  the  heart  of  the  hero- 
ine's father,  and  the  effect  on  his  personal  ap- 
pearance by  the  self-abnegation  of  Zosima,  are 
very  well  done.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
certain  weaknesses — chief  of  which  is  a  lack 
of  passion  running  in  ordinary  lines,  resulting 
from  what  seem  now  to  be  deeply  Ingrained 
tendencies  of  Mrs.  Charles's,  the  book  is  such 
as  may  well  be  recommended  for  presentation 
to  young  people. 

Wych  Hazel.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Wide, 
Wide  World,'  'Quecchy,'  &c.  James  Nis- 
bet  and  Co. 

Miss  Wetherell's  two  stories  named  on 
her  title-page  are  so  well  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  that  it  would  be  almost  a  suffi- 
cient characterisation  of  '  Wych  Hazel '  to  say 
that  it  is  cast  in  the  same  general  mould.  The 
unities  are  not  much  regarded  in  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  structure  as  a  chronicle.  Ayoungheir- 
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ess  is  left  to  the  sedate  guardianship  of  Mr.. 
Fairfax.  Her  school-days  over,  she  resolves, 
in  a  somewhat  imperious  way,  to  seek  her  for- 
tune ;  and,  with  tier  guardian,  journey  from 
school  to  Chickaree,  her  ancestral  home. 
The  book  consists  of  her  experiences  and  ad- 
ventures Oh  her  journey  and  at  Chickaree.  She 
stops  at  the  Mountain  House  on  the  Catskills, 
which  is  well  described;  has,  of  course,  no 
end  of  admirers  there ;  passes  through  a  forest 
on  fire  ;  arrives  at  Chickaree,  and  is  beset  by  , 
fortune-hunters  and  the  gaieties  of  fast  life. 
How  she  is  preserved  from  their  perils,  how 
Rollo  becomes,  first,  her  guardian  angel,  and 
then,  after  a  somewhat  austere  wooing, — per- 
haps a  stronger  word  might  be  used, — some- 
thing more,  the  book  itself  must  tell.  The 
characters  are  strongly  individualised  and  the 
dialogue  is  racy.  Some  phases  of  American 
girlhood  will  seem  curious  to  English  readers. 
The  religious  talk  of  Dr.  Maryland  is  some- 
what abrupt,  and  Gyda  promises  more  than 
she  fulfils.  But  the  hook  is  good,  strong,  and 
wholesome. 


Mr.  Emerson*  is  pre-eminently  the  prophet 
of  the  abstract.  He  refuses  to  recognise  im- 
mediate and  secondary  relations.  He  ignores 
them,  indued,  as  if  of  malice  prepense  and  for 
purposes  of  mystification.  He  leads  us  up  to 
the  very  point  at  which  we  should  expect 
some  direct  illustration  by  present  concrete 
fact,  and  then  he  deserts  us  and  turns  up 
again  quite  on  the  other  side,  bailing  us  as 
loud-voiced  from  afar  as  when  he  had  been, 
near.  One  statement  sounds  absolute  and 
unqualified  ;  another,  that  seems  the  antithesis 
of  it,  is  as  decisive.  He  speaks,  say  of  humani- 
ty, as  on  the  way  to  purity  and  blessedness 
through  all  manner  of  degradations — gaols, 
brothels,  &c.— and  then  he  distracts  us  by 
dwelling  on  the  futility  of  individual  aspira- 
tion. The  truth  is,  both  terms  arc  used  ab- 
stractedly, though  it  might  be  urged  by  astern 
logical  mind  that  humanity  in  the  abstract  does 
not  get  into  gaols,  nor  individuality  in  the 
abstract  aspire.  In  the  very  first  essay  of  this 
volume,  'Poetry and  Imagination,' Mr.  Emer- 
son revels  in  this  kind  of  exercise  in  vacua, 
saying  much  in  generals  and  approaching  the 
region  of  paradox,  but  failing  to  enlighten  by 
instance.  It  is»his  way,  however,  and  we  should 
study  to  get  the  best  we  can  from  him.  In 
the  outset  it  would  seem  as  though,  in  his  view, 
Poetry  depends  wholly  on  science,  which  minis- 
ters the  medium  of  illumination.  But  before 
he  has  gone  far,  poetry,  or  imagination,  trans- 
lates the  raw  material  of  the  senses  into  sym- 
bols, which  was  probably  the  earlier  process, 
and  followed  by  instinct.  Both  statements, 
are  true ;  but  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  develop 
his  ideas  so  as  to  reveal  plainly  the  point  where 
both  meet  and  make  the  modern  poet  possible. 
'  A  good  symbol,'  he  urges,  '  is  the  best  argu- 
ment, and  is  missionary  to  persuade  thou- 
sands.' Quite  so,  and  with  Mr.  Emerson  we 
believe  that  some  of  our  scientific  men — Owen 
and  Tyndall,  for  instance — are,  after  a  certain 
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manner,  posts ;  but  their  symbols  are  not  tbeir 
best  arguments;  for,  'you  shaH  not  speak 
ideal  truth  in  prose  uncontradicted,  you  may 
in  verse. '  80  exactly  in  the  very  brilliant  and 
axiomatic  essay  on  'SocialAims.'  He  says  well 
that '  the  law  of  the  table  is  beauty,— a  respect 
to  the  common  voice  of  all  the  guests.  Every 
thing  is  unseasonable  which  is  private  to  two 
or  three  or  any  portion  of  the  company.'  But 
even  these  assume  the  interpretive  capability 
•  in  some  so  as  to  delight  others  by  harmonious 
utterances,  (all  cannot  speak  at  once),  and  as 
the  law  of  beauty  is  emotion,  which  cannot 
be  equally  stirred  in  each  one  of  a  mixed  com- 
munity, how  does  this  consort  with  the  anni- 
hilation of  spontaneous  expression  in  such 
sentences  as  '  self-command  is  the  main  ele- 
gance;' 'avoid  exaggeration;'  'a  lady  loses 
as  soon  as  she  admires  too  easily  and  too 
much;'  'in  man  or  woman. the  features  of 
the  person  lose  power  when  they  are  on 
the  strain  to  express  admiration'!  The 
essay  on  '  Quotation  and  Originality'  we  re- 
member to  have,  read  some  years  ago  in 
the  'North  American  Review.'  It  is  a 
most  characteristic  performance,  full  of  Bub- 
tie,  far-reaching,  platonised  Orientalism  ap- 
plied, with  a  certain  indirectness,  to  contem- 
porary needs,  and  suggests  the  inquiry,  what 
Emerson  would  have  been  had  be  never  studied 
Plato  and  read  the  Persian  poets  and  sages. 
He  would  have  been  more  a  poet  doubtless, 
but  he  would  not  have  stimulated  so  many 
minds.  In  the  'Progress  of  Culture,' Mr. 
Emerson  shows  himself  the  true  Boston- 
ian  liberal,  taking,  as  he  has  always  done, 
hopeful,  far-sighted  views  of  the  future  and 
the  possible  of  America  and  American  culture. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  misleading  when  seized  from 
the  side  of  thought  alone.  Be  constantly 
qualifies  himself,  but  that  qualification  is  on- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  perception  of  mystical 
relations.  He  advances  a  truth  that  might 
seem  to  him  to  contain  the  whole  law,  but 
you  do  not  read  far  till  it  is  directly  contra- 
dicted in  a  deliverance  as  formal  and  axiomat- 
ic and  unqualified.  The  seizing  of  one  truth 
or  scale  of  truths,  under  his  magical  state- 
ment, without  reference  to  the  corresponding 
truth,  or  scales  of  truth,  is  what  has  rendered 
some  of  his  disciples  one-sided  enthusiasts,  as, 
in  some  degree,  Thoreau,  and,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, Thoreau's  biographer,  Channing,  and 
many  more.  He  never  commits  himself  to  the 
axiom.  Each  and  every  statement  is  polarised 
in  the  process  of  illumination.  You  may  not " 


fore  you.  Emerson,  therefore,  is  not  to 
read  profitably  save  with  an  eye  to  detecting 
these  polarising  qualities  as  we  may  call  them, 
— and  this  being  done,  there  are  but  few 
writers  of  any  age  more  rich,  suggestive,  and 
stimulating. 

Eratmvt  in  'Praite  of  Folly. .*  Illustrated 
with  many  Curious  Cuts,  Designed,  Drawn, 
and  Etched  by  Hahs  Hoj.bbjih.  With  Por 
trait,  Life  of  Erasmus,  and  his  Epistle  ad. 


This  is  simply  a  reprint  of  the  '  Encomium 
Mora.'  We  regret  that  some  editorial  infor- 
mation has  not  been  supplied  along  with  it. 
The  story  of  its  origin,  suggested  to  the  pun- 
ning mind  of  Erasmus  when  in  the  Alps  by 
the  name  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  More — how 
odd  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  wisest  man  he 
knew  should  be  designated  by  the  Latin  word 
for  'fool' — the  marvelous  celerity  with  which 
it  was  written  when  he  arrived  in  London,  it 
being  composed  during  a  seven  days'  attack  of 
the  gravel ;  its  immense  popularity  and  influ- 
ence ;  the  remarkable  anticipation  of  Luther 
in  its  exposure  of  abuses  ;  its  knowledge  of 
men  and  things;  the  deep  meanings  which 
underlie  its  bght  satire  ;  its  unsurpassed 
wit  and  humour,  fully  equalling  that  of  Lu- 
cian  ;  the  skill  with  which  the  personifica- 
tion of  Folly  is  sustained;  the  eagerness  with 
which  learned  and  illustrious  men  of  all 
classes,  even  Leo  X.  himself,  read  it,  should  be 
known  wherever  the  book  itself  goes.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  been  told  some- 
thing about  the  translation,  which,  we  pre; 
sumc,  although  we  have  not  a  copy  at 
hand  for  verification,  is  that  of  Bishop  Ken- 
net's,  issued  111  1709;  and  about  the  Hol- 
bein illustrations,  of  which  Kennet  publish- 
ed only  forty-six,  whereas  twice  that  num- 
ber are  given  here  ;  the  original  contained 
eighty.  Wo  are  glad,  however,  to  possess  the 
book  as  it  is.  It  is  admirably  got  up,  on  ex- 
cellent ribbed  paper,  printed  in  large,  clear, 
archaic  type;  and  1 ac-similes of  the  racy  Hol- 
bein illustrations  are  fairly  rendered.  It  will 
be  the  pleasantest  edition  for  English  readers. 

It  is  singular  that  so  little  of  Erasmus  should 
have  found  translators  into  English,  and  that, 
of  what  has  been  translated  so  little  should  have 
been  done  well.  Articles  and  memoirs  lat- 
terly have  been  indicated  reviving  interest  in 
the  great  scholar  and  satirist.  Will  not  some 
competent  scholar  give  us  well-annotated  selec- 
tions from  his  works  I 

English  Literature.  By  the  Rev.  Stopfokd 
Brooke,  M.A.  Hacmillan  and  Cu. 
This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Literature  Pri- 
mers which,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Green,  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  publish- 
ing.' It  is  lifted  at  once  by  its  singular  merits 
out  of  any  mere  rank  in  which  it  may  stand, 
and  may  well  be  regarded  as  almost  a  classic. 
Within  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages  Mr. 
Brooke  has  compressed  a  lucid,  sufficient,  and 
eminently  readable  account  of  our  English 
literature,  its  sources,  main  streams,  chief 
works,  and  diversified  characteristics.  He 
does  not  say  a  single  superfluous  word  nor 
pass  over  a  single  important  matter,  while  bis 
inaccuracies  are  singularly  few.  As  a -primer 
for  schools  and  students,  and  as  a  handbook 
for  the  desk  of  the  literary  man,  this  little 
shilling  volume  is  simply  invaluable. 
The  Work*  ef  CharU*  Lamb:  Poetical  and 
Romantic,    Tale*,    Eixiyt,    and    Criticism*. 
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Edited,  with  Biographical  Int  roil  action 3 
and  Notes,  by  Charles  Kent.  The  Popu- 
lar Centenary  Edition.  George  Routledge 
and  Son. 

Although  we  must  confess  to  years  when 
small-type  editions  became  rather  distasteful, 
they  are  the  true  teats  of  popularity,  and  when 
cheap  centenary  editions  of  a  writer's  works 
are  published,  bis  stamp  is  irreversible.  Al- 
most every  year  produces  new  editions  of  the 
works  of  this  most  charming  of  English  essay- 
ists. Here,  in  seven  hundred  pages  of  small 
but  legible  type,  we  have  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  Lamb's  works,  well  edited  and  anno- 
•tated. 

In  the  sensible  memoir  prefixed,  Mr.  Kent 
corrects  some  misconceptions, and  casts  light 
upon  some  obscurities.  He  gives  the  true 
date  of  Lamb's  birth,  mistaken  by  both  Barry 
Cornwall  and  John  Forster;  it  was  February 
10,  1775.  He  shows  that  there  were  two  or 
three  children  besides  Charles  and  Mary.  He 
publishes  a  letter  from  Miss  Kelley,  and  a 
facsimile  of  a  note  of  Lamb's,  proving  that 
she,  and  not  Mrs.  Crawford,  was  the  original 
of  Lamb's  charming  sketch  of  Barbara  8— — . 
He  disproves  Harlitt's  charge  of  drunkenness 
and  bis  affirmation  of  insanity,  and  of  coarse 
tells  the  true  story  of  his  domestic  tragedy, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  first  given  to  the  world 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review  m  May  1849,  just 
after  Mary  Lamb's  death.  Large  numbers  of 
miscellaneous  scraps  are  also  gathered  from 
Hone's  'Table  Book,'  the  '  Athensum,' and 
other  sources. 

The  volume  is  compendious  and  useful, 
well  got  up  and  carefully  edited. 

Essays  in  Criticism.     By  Matthew  Arnold. 
Third  Edition.      Revised  and    Enlarged. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

As  a  subtle,  graceful,  and  incisive  critic  Mr. 
Arnold  will  probably  take  a  permanent  place 
among  English  essayists,  a  certain  sub-acid  of 
cynicism  not  withstanding,  and  if  the  tendency 
to  dwell  upon  ephemeral  and  obscure  matters 
does  pot  hinder.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
certain  passages  of  this  character  are  excised 
from  this  edition.  When  we  read  his  poetry 
we  regret  that  he  should  forsake  the  Muse 
even  for  essays  so  graceful  and  discriminating 
as  these  ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he 
should  forsake  either  for  crude  and  transient 
theological  polemics.  We  welcome  this  revi- 
sion of  a  very  favourite  volume. 

Lecture*,  Addresses,  and  other  Literary  Re- 
main*. By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robert- 
bos,   M.A.    of  Brighton.     A  New  Edition. 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
In  this  new  edition  the  preface  is  considera- 
bly abridged  by  the  omission  of  the  long  ex- 
tracts From  Mr.  Robertson's  letters,  and  several 
interesting  pieces    are    added,    viz.,   a    lec- 
ture on  '  The  Church  of  England's  Independ- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;'  notes  of  a  lec- 


will  be  greatly  prized  by  many,  his  analysis 
of  Tennyson's  "In  Hcmoriam.'  There  are 
few  who  will  not  be  glad  to  possess  this  com- 
plete collection  of  Mr.  Robertson's  miscella- 
nies. It  is  proof  of  the  profound  and  pene- 
trating truth  and  great  power  of  this  greatest 
of  our  modern  pulpit  teachers  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  earnest,  unconventional 
truth  which  he  has  diffused,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  opinions,  and  which  has  entered 
men  of  almost  every  school,  many  of  his 
views,  for  which  when  first  uttered  he  was  so 
severely  denounced,  have  come  to  be  accepted 
even  by  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal school  of  theology.  Robertson  was  a  di- 
vinely gifted  seer,  and  in  many  things  he  has 
taught  others  to  see. 

The  Complete  Angler;  or,  the  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation.  By  Izaak  Walton. 
Elliot  Stock.' 

Mr.  Stock  has  added  to  his  facsimile  re- 
prints that  of  the  first  edition  of '  The  Complete 
Angler,' published  in  1653,  This  edition  is 
extremely  scarce,  and  it  is  to  R.  S.  Holford, 
Esq.,  that  the  publisher  is  indebted  for  a  copy. 
The  reprint  is  curious  and  interesting.  The 
'  Angler's  Song,'  printed  in  the  square  notes 
familiar  to  students  of  old  psalmody,  and 
with  the  opposite  pages  reversed,  to  permit 
two  persona  opposite  to  each  other  to  sing 
from  the  same  book — a  device  also  familiar  to 
those  acquainted  with  old  madrigal  books, — 
some  of  the  obsolete  types,  the  vigorous  little 
cuts,  and  the  title-page,  have  been  reproduced 
by  photography.  It  is  a  very  interesting  bib- 
liographical curiosity.  The  publishers  are 
laying  bookworms   under  very  great  obliga- 

Re- Echoes.      By    Frances    Power    Cobbe: 

Williams  and  Norgate. 

Hiss  Cobbe  has  selected  these  fifty-two  pa 
pers  from  '  upwards  of  a  thousand '  contribut- 
ed to  the  '  Echo '  newspaper  from  its  com- 
mencement until  Its  change  of  proprietorship 
in  1875.  There  are  few  writers  whose 
newspaper  articles  we  should  care  to  hare 
gathered  into  a  book ;  but  Miss  Cobbe  always 
writes  with  so  much  thoughtful ness,  wisdom, 
incisiveness,  and  kindliness,  that  we  do  not 
willingly  let  her  words  fall, to  the  ground.  It 
is  much  to  say  that  these  short  papers  will  be 
re-read  with  most  interest  by  the  most  sensi- 
ble. They  are  on  topics  general  and  perma- 
nent enough  in  interest,  and  they  rarely  fail 
to  shed  new  lights  and  furnish  noble  sugges- 
tions: e.g.,  in  the  paper  on  'Church  and 
Chapel  Building,'  Bhe  urges  us  to  look  away 
from  the  rivalries  of  sects  to  the  grand  specta- 
cle of  a  common  striving  to  supply  the  grow* 
ing  population  with  means  of  worship.  Her 
little  book  is  full  of  things  both  wise  and  good. 

The  Literature  of  ike  Kymry.     By  Thomas 
Btkfhkns.     Second  Edition,  hy  the  Rev. 
D~.  Sylvan  Evans,  B.D.     Longmans. 
There  is  no  nobler  achievement  of  the  hu- 
man mind  than  the  production  of  a  national 
literature.    Its  materials  are  more  varied,  its 
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sources  more  numerous,  and  its  life  more  real 
and  enduring  than  that  of  any  other  product 
of  the  conscious  or  unconscious  energies  of 
man.  In  dealing  with  the  literature  of  a  coun- 
try one  has  to  do  with  the  most  subtle  forms  of 
thought  and  feeling,  with  a  finer  and  more 
delicate  matter  than  either  marble  or  canvas, 
and  yet  far  less  darkened  or  tarnished  by  the 
wearing  touch  of  time.  It  is  also  more  catho- 
lic and  instructive  than  any  of  the  sister  arts; 
for,  being  the  product  of  the  national  mind, 
it  mirrors  forth  the  progress,  tendency,  and 
attainment  s  of  the  race.  A  nation's  literature 
is  therefore  mainly  useful  in  representing  the 
innate  character,  the  external  conditions, 
and  the  acquired  habits  and  bias  of  those  who 
produce  it.  The  function  of  the  historian  of 
such  a  literature  is  to  portray  those  ethnic 
characteristics  of  the  people  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  physical 
circumstances,  the  political  accidents,  and 
the  social  status  which  have  determined  their 
life ;  and  to  seize  the  fluctuations  which  have 
characterised  their  life-impulse  during  the  pe- 
riod under  review.  In  one  word,  he  has  to 
tell  the  full  story  of  a  nation's  mind.  The 
merit  and  service  of  Mr.  Stephens's  book 
depend  upon  the  success  with  which  he  has 
conceived  and  solved  this  psychological  prob- 
lem. We  venture  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
he  has  been  fairly  successful,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  the  difficulties  of  his 
task,  and  the  capabilities  of  his  subject.  We 
do  not  wish  our  readers  to  imagine  that  we 
place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Huller,  Btthr, 
Berahardy,  Mure,  Donaldson,  Taine,  and 
Motley.  His  work  resembles,  in  many  re- 
spects, Craik's  history  of  the  rise  of  the  En- 
hsh  language,  and  the  successive  periods  of  its 
literature.  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  chemist  by 
vocation,  but  a  litterateur  by  nature.  His  ed- 
ucation was  limited,  but  his  energy  and  appli- 
cation prodigious;  and  the  result  is  as  credit- 
able in  its  degree  as  any  of  the  works  of  the 
above-mentioned  authors,  which  were  pro- 
duced under  widely  different  circumstances. 

The  subject  did1  not  present  anything  like 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  literature  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  author  probably  did  not 
possess  the  critical  and  analytical  power  of 
disentangling  and  unravelling  the  confused 
materials  before  him,  much  less  the  still 
higher  power  of  constructing  the  scattered 
elements  of  truth  into  a  grand  and  symmetri- 
cal fabric.  But  he  accomplished  wonders  in 
his  way.  His  patience  was  above  all  praise, 
and  his  judgment  sound.  His  impartiality 
in  matters  of  national  history  earned  for  him 
the  designation  of  'arch-heretic'  To  the 
humiliation  of  national  pride  he  rejected  the 
antiquity  of  the  Triads,  denied  the  validity  of 
the  Prince  Mndoc  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards 
by  Edward  I.  The  present  work  originated 
in  an  essay,  which  gained  the  prize  of  £35 
offered  by  tho  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  best 
essay  upon  the  subject,  competed  for  at  the 
Abergavenny  Eisteddfod,  1866.  In  that  form 
it  raised  its  author  to  the  position  of  a  lead- 
ing authority  among  all  Celtic  scholars,  not 
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only  st  home,  but  abroad.  It  secured  the 
highest  commendations  from  Count  Tille- 
marqu£,  Henri  Martin,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  received  the  honor  of  being  translated  in- 
to German  by  Professor  Bchultz.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  larger  work  gave  rise  to  on  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  Continental 
scholars  upon  Celtic  literature  and  traditions, 
which,  together  with  Mr.  Stephens's  other 
occupations,  brought  about  the  natural  result 
vie.,  that  his  energies  were  overtaxed,  and 
his  life  cut  short.  Not  before  he  had  done  a 
good  day's  work,  however,  did  the  night  of 
death  come  upon  him. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  not  simply 
the  history  of  poetry,  but  of  tales,  romances, 
chronicles,  moral  and  historical  Triads -and 
Mabinogion — in  fact,  a  complete  survey  of  the 
literature  of  the  country.  The  Welsh  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  passed  its  meridian.  It 
resembles  at  present  the  Latin  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  grace  and  vigour 
of  the  earlier  tongue  has  given  way  to  a  mod- 
ern dialect  less  pure,  but  probably  more 
adapted  to  the  growing  wonts  of  the  nation. 
Up  to  a  recent  date,  however,  the  Welsh  had 
been  preserved  uncommonly  pure  and  undented 
by  additions  from  foreign  sources.  From  the 
time  when  the  Roman  power  was  compelled  by 
intestine  troubles  to  relax  its  grasp,  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  native  language 
seems  to  have  remained  almost  entirely  intact 
and  distinct.  The  literature  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  period  is  handled  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Stephens  refers  only  en.  pauant 
to  the  bards  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and  Llywordi  Hen. 
but  treats  fully  of  the  literature  of  the  twelfth 
and  two  succeeding  centuries.  The  speci- 
mens given  are  accompanied  by  a  faithful 
translation.  The  author  has  selected  only 
those  which  possess  some  intrinsic  merit  and 
beauty,  and  such  as  furnished  some  pointed 
illustration  of  the  national  character. 

Mr.  Stephens  admits,  what  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  bardic  poets  do  not  possess  the 
transcendent  merit  many  have  foolishly  claim- 
ed for  them,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ancient  poetry  of  Wales  to  be  compared  with 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Muse.  It 
was  the  product  of  a  state  of  society  which, 
though  in  advance  of  surrounding  nations, 
was,  nevertheless,  far  inferior  to  the  best  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Celtic,  like  most 
poetry,  has  war  and  love  for  its  theme.  But 
the  fact  is,  Wales  had  no  siege  of  Troy,  said  no 
Salamis,  Marathon,  or  Thermopylae  ;  and 
consequently  it  has  no  sucb  poems.  The 
country  lias  several  mountains,  but  no  Alpine 
or  Himalayan  ranges  ;  many  small  streams, 
but  not  one  grand,  broad,  majestic  river; 
many  of  its  poets  have  attained  to  more  than 
med  locrity,  but  none  to  decided  pre-emjnence. 
Their  war-songs  lack  poetic  fire  and  senti- 
ment, and  their  elegies,  as  Mr.  Stephens  ob- 
serves, frequently  substitute  petty  conceit  for 
genuine  tenderness.  What  is  true  of  the  po- 
etry of  the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding  cen- 
turies is  true  in  a  great  meas  ure  of  Welsh  po- 
etry from  that  time  to  the  present  day.     Much 
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poetry  has  been  written  and  a  great  deal 
produced  since  tbe  fourteenth  century.  The 
mass  of  it  is  very  poor,  some  of  it  tolerably 
good;  but  none  of  it  transcend ently  excel' 
lent.  And  one  is  tempted  to  ask 'tbe  reasor 
why;  for  no  doubt  the  land  has  produced 
many  genuine  poets,  men  of  real  poetic  ge- 
nins.  We  think  thatthe  lack  of  such  external 
influences  and  surroundings  as  Greece  and 
Rome  enjoyed  will  not  altogether  account  for 
the  result  ;  to  this  must  be  added  their  lin- 
guistic exclusion,  which  cuts  them  off  from 
that  communion  with  thought  and  things 
which  la  essential  to  the  highest  kind  of 
poetry,  and  their  unnatural  metrical  system, 
which  has  weighed  down  their  imagination 
and  limited  their  similes.  The  internal  and 
final  rhyme,  the  various  forma  of  alliteration, 
and  the  eyreh,  are  enough  to  strangle  all  lofty 
imagination  and  original  power.  The  whole 
power  of  the  mind  is  expended  upon  the  jin- 
gle of  words.  It  makes  the  bard  a  man  of 
ingenuity  and  skill,  rather  than  of  fancy  and 
genius  ;  a  man  under  the  control  of  sounds, 
rather  than  of  deep  and  earnest  thought.  We 
must,  however,  in  justice  state  that  although 
Welsh  poetry  has  never  reached  the  uniform 
and  self -sustained  sublimity  of  thought  and 
diction  which  characterise  the  works  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  it  has  never  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  puerile,  prolix,  and  sickly  pro- 
ductions of  the  Troubadours.  Mr.  Stephens 
closes  the  volume  with  the  question,  '  Were 
not  the  Kymry  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  intellectual  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
during  the  period  under  consideration  ! '  We 
would  ask  another,  of  greater  importance, — 
What  about  their  position  at  the  present  day? 
No  impartial  judge  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  remarkable  advance  of  science  and 
other  kinds  of  progress,  and  that  they  are 
slowly  but  surely  failing  behind  other  na- 
tions. They  are  straggling  under  social,  po- 
litical, and  commercial  disadvantages,  from 
which  it  is  time  they  freed  themselves  by 
adapting  themselves  to  tbe  circumstances  of 
the  age.  It  is  useless  to  fight  against  the  in- 
evitable. Poetry  and  music  are  very  well  as 
pastimes  ;  but  when  they  constitute  the  sole 
and  serious  occupation  of  a  nation  they  be- 
come positively  injurious.  Just  let  the  Welsh 
devote  their  attention  to  that  which  will  raise 
them  to  the  level  of  the  present  civilisation 
and  culture,  and  then  let  them  have  as  much 
music  and  poetry  as  they  please.  To  be  able 
to  ring  is,  we  must  admit,  tomething  ;  but  it 
is  of  very  little  value  compared  with  the  polv- 
erto  create.  Nations  living  in  the  constant 
roar  and  music  of  the  natural  elements  are 
general  v  able  to  do  the  former,  but  seldom 
the  latter.     But  enough. 

The  work  has  an  important  historical  value, 
on  the  ground  of  which  we  most  strongly 
recommend  it.  It  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
manners  and  traditions  of  a  people  who  have 
hitherto  been  involved  in  signal  obscurity. 
Its  value  to  the  ethnologist  is  decidedly  great, 
and  it  is  no  less  instructive  to  the  English 
historian.     Sharon  Turner  found  important 
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aid  in  the  poetry  of  Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and 
Llywarch  HPn  for  illustrating  and  completing 
his  'History  of  the  Anglo- Saxons.'  Future 
historians  would  do  well  to  search  the  pro- 
ductions of  Iolo  Goch  and  Gruffydd  Llwyd  for 
tbe  life  and  influence  of  Owen  Glyndwr  ;  and 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  then:  plots,  conflicts,  and  intrigues,  by 
consulting  the  poems  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi, 
Tudor  Aled,  and  Gestyn  Owain.  To  some 
Englishmen  it  might  also  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  see  their  own  characters  re- 
flected in  Cymric  mirrors.  It  will  repay  their 
labor,  although  they  probably  will  not  be  able 
to  recognise  themselves. 

We  have  no  space  for  giving  specimens  of 
the  poetry.  We  heartily  recommend  this  vol-, 
ume  to  every  lover  of  national  literature  as 
being  a  fair  representation  of  the  literature  of 
Wales  ;  and  trust  that  the  success  which  Mr. 
Stephens  has  achieved  may  stimulate  some  of 
Ids  countrymen  who  have  more  leisure  and  no 
less  ability  to  complete  and  perfect  that  which 
he  has  nobly  begun. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  for 
Middle  and  Higher  Glau  School*.  By 
Lkonhabd  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Ex- 
aminer in  the  University  of  London.  "Win. 
Collins  and  Co. 

Among  the  very  numerous  claimants  to 
public  favour  in  the  form  of  Latin  Grammars, 
both  targe  and  small,  this  one,  the  latest,  and 
of  medium  size,  is  perhaps  the  best.  Its  great 
merit  consists  (1)  in  its  clearness,  (2)  in  its 
brevity,  (8)  in  its  philosophical  views  of  both 
syntax  and  inflexion,  (4)  in  its  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  matter,  the  primary  facts  being 
in  a  larger,  the  subordinate  in  a  smaller,  print, 
beaded  as  '  notes.'  With  the  pedantry  and 
tbe  novelties  of  the  'primer '  the  author  has 
little  sympathy,  to  judge  by  his  treatment  of 
the  facts  or  phenomena  of  the  Latin  language. 
The  'declensions '  he  arranges  as  the  a,  the  o, 
the  v,.  the  e,  and  the  eoneontint  declension,  a 
system  which  has  great  advantages  in  respect 
of  clearness  and  simplicity.  Tbe  modern'  gus- 
torn  of  arranging  the  cases  in  a  different  order, 
viz.,  tiom.,  tor,.,  ace.,  gen.,  dot.,  he  discards; 
and  it  is  worth  the  remark  that  the  ordinary 
method  is  as  old  as  Varro,  who  wrote  '  De 
Lingua  Latina'  in  Cicero's  time.  The  rules 
and  illustrations  of  the  syntax  arc  singularly 
clear  and  concise.  Indeed,  the  whole  work, 
icluding  a  useful  appendix  on  Roman 
imes,  coins,  measures,  weights,  ftc,  only 
extends  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
12mo  pages,  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  to  contain 
everything  necessary  or  even  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  of  the  upper  school-forms. 


THEOLOGY,   PHILOSOPHY,   AND  riTTLOLOOT. 

God  and  the  Bible.  A  Review  of  Objections 
to  'Literature  and  Dogma.'  By  Matthew 
Arnold.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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It  is  difficult  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Arnold  to 
command  sufficient  '  intellectual  seriousness' ; 
and  impossible  within  reasonable  limits,  if 
indeed  it  is  possible  at  all,  to  deal  witii  him 
argumentative! y.  There  is  in  his  attack  upon 
Christianity  more  of  sarcastic  sharp-shooting 
and  exquisite  fooling  than  there  is  of  meas- 
ured, not  to  say  serious,  meaning.  It  is,  for 
example,  not  easy  to  maintain  one's  gravity 
to  find  the  denier  of  all  that  is  supernatural 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  of  a  personal  Qod, 
gravely  stepping  forth  in  vindication  of 
Christianity,  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  church- 
going.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  so  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  radical  moral  contradictions  of 
the  positions  which  he  assumes,  he  constructs 
in  so  arbitrary  a  way  the  fallacies  upon  which 
he  impales  his  victims,  and  then  dances  round 
them  and  pokes  fun  at  them  in  an  attitude  so 
assured  that  it  is  quite  inimitable.  When  a 
bishop,  a  Nonconformist,  dr,  as  here,  a 
Tubingen  Professor,  is  in  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
delicious  to  see  the  gusto  with  which  he  cu&s 
him — we  cannot  say  controverts  him — for  no 
man  in  these  modern  days  so  confidently  tilt* 
at  a  windmill,  or  so  skilfully  dodges  its  re- 
volving sails.  We  have  no  greater  literary 
enjoyment  than  one  of  these  exquisitely  writ- 
ten theological  essays,  with  its  serio-comic 
tone,  its  evidential  and  argumentative  sur- 
prises, its  clever  catch-words,  and  its  amazing 
conclusions,  so  gravely  affirmed,  and  so  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  facts.  In  the  airiest  and 
most  saltatory  way  Mr.  Arnold  rebukes  the 
theological  world  in  general,  and  Tubingen 
Professors  and  English  Nonconformists  in 
particular,  for  'want  of  intellectual  serious- 
ness.' 

The  most  effective  treatment  of  one  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  books  would  be  to  quiz  it.  Certain- 
ly no  recent  writer  by  his  superb  confidence 
in  himself  his  audacious  dealing  with  evi- 
dence, and  hia  arbitrary  conclusions  lays 
himself,  so  open  to  such  a  method  of  reply. 
Imagine  him  for  half  an  hour  subjected  to 
Socratic  questioning.  But  the  issues  that  he 
raises  are  so  grave,  that  although  it  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  any  man  in  any  degsee  ac- 
customed to  processes  of  reasoning  should  be 
a&ected  by  his  advocacy,  yet  admiration  of 
his  great  literary  skill  may  induce  a  sympathy 
which  neither  his  history  nor  his  logic  could 
command.  We  must  therefore  deal  seriously 
with  two  or  three  of  the  points  raised  in  the 
new  preface  to  this  collection  of  his  articles  in 
the  '  Contemporary  Review,'  and  to  these  we 
restrict  ourseves. 

And  first,  we  gladly  bear  testimony  to  a 
great  improvement  of  tone  in  respect  both  of 
courtesy  and  religiousness,  to  much  keen  in- 
sight into  things,  and  to  many  positions  of 
undoubted  and  valuable  truth;  as  also  to  the 
great  beauty  of  literary  form  in  which  he  pre- 
sents his  criticisms. 

v  Of  course,  we  have  two  or  three  clever  lit- 
erary catch-words.  A  new  alliteration,  '  vigo- 
rous and  rigorous,' is  repeated  so  often  that 
clearly  its  author  somewhat  prides  himself 
upon  it.  But  his  text  is  a  phrase  employed 
by  Celsus,  nmforqc  rwf  Xpioriavuv,  which  he 


translates,  '  want  of  intellectual  seriousness,' 
and  which  he  adopts  as  a  solvent  for  all  the 
intractable  phenomena  of  Christian  belief 
throughout  its  history.  AH  kinds  of 'theo- 
logical conclusions  which  arc  favourable  to  the 
popular  belief  in  Christianity,  from  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal  God  and  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  to  Papal  infallibility,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed simply  to  '  want  of  intellectual  seri- 
ousness.' No  one  would  deny  that  this  is  the 
explanation  of  some  beliefs  ;  but  imagine 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
and  Pascal,  and  Cud  worth,  and  Butler 
adopting  Christian  beliefs  through  '  want 
of  intellectual  seriousness.'  Mr.  Arnold's 
characteristic  defect  as  an  historical  Stu- 
dent and  a  reasoner  could  hardy  be  more 
strongly  illustrated.  He  seems  incapable  of 
weighing  evidence,  and  also  of  discriminating 
criticism.  -  He  deals  only  in  universals,  and 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  mistakes  for  them 
mere  accidents.  .  His  characterisations  arc 
broad  and  sweeping,  and  therefore  exaggerated 
and  untrue.  A  striking  instance  of  it  we  have 
in  almost  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface.  lie 
tells  us  that  German  critics  '  in  collecting, 
editing,  and  illustrating  the  original  docu- 
ments for  the  history  of  Christianity,  now 
perform  for  the  benefit  of  learning  an  honora- 
ble and  extremely  useful  labor  once  discharg- 
ed by  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  but  dis- 
charged by  them  no  longer.'  A  more  exact 
writer  would  have  given  to  German  scholars 
tbat  great  pre-eminence  in  t hia  department  of 
labour  which  is  their  due,  but  he  would  not 
have  been  forgetful  of  men  like  Light  foot, 
Westcott,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Scrivener, 
Ellicott,  Jowett,  Sanday,'and  Dean  Smith; 
not  to  speak  of  Davidson,  Tregellcs,  and 
other  scholars,  not  of  the  two  universities 
named,  who  surely  have  done  something  to- 
wards illustrating  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  are  more  than  the  exceptions  which 
a  broad  characterisation  need  take  no  account 
of.  An  indictment  should  be  the  exact  truth. 
Mr.  Arnold  expresses  his  surprise  that  bis 
book,  'Literature  and  Dogma,'  has  been  bo 
utterly  misconceived.  It  was,  he  says,  its  ob- 
ject, as  it  is  also  the  object  of  the  present 
book,  '  to  show  the  truth  and  necessity  of 
Christianity,  and  its  power  and  charm  for  the 
heart,  mind,  and  imagination  of  man,  even 
though  the  preternatural,  which  is  now  its 
popular  sanction,  should  have  to  he  given  up.' 
Something  may  surely  be  forgiven  to  simple- 
minded  men  for  their  inability  to  conceive  of 
Christianity  with  all  that  is  preternatural  dis- 
charged from  it,  and  for  their  mistaking  for 
an  enemy  an  advocate  whose  method  is  to 
discharge  it.  By  the  preternatural  Mr. 
Arnold  means,  not  only  the  miraculous  works 
and  character  of  the  Author  of  Christianity, 
but  also  the  very  existence  of  a  supernatural 
and  personal  God.  The  God  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  cannot,  he  maintains,  be  proved  to  be 
a  Person,  the  notion  that  He  is  so  has  been  a 
disabling  superstition.  He  is  at  tbe  utmost 
'  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness.'     Surely  we    are  entitled  to 
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ask,  The  Eternal  what  ?  A  person,  a  thing, 
or  a  subjective  tendency  ?  Mr.  Arnold,  so 
far  as  we  understand  him,  maintains  the 
latter.  ■  We  neither,'  be  says,  '  affirm  God  to 
be  a  person  nor  a  thing.'  There  is  in  our 
nature,  whatever  else  there  may  be,  and  there 
is  in  the  crder  of  things  around  us,  together 
with  other  tendencies,  '  a  tendency  that 
makes  for  righteousness,'  and  of  this  the  ideas 
□f  Christianity  are,  as  yet,  the  highest  expres- 
sions. It  is  '  the  greatest  and  happiest  stroke 
ever  yet  made  for  human  perfection.1  But 
will  not  men  in  whom  the  moral  sense  is  un- 
sophisticated ask,  how,  on  such  a  supposition, 
can  either  Judaism  or  Christianity  be  a  moral 
system  at  all  1  No  teachings  in  the  world 
are  so  conditioned  upon,  so  permeated  with 
the  doctrine  and  the  sanctions  of  a  personal 
Sod, — a  God  who  governs  men,  claims  their 
worship  and  service  ;  forgives  them,  saves 
them,  rewards  them.  If  no  such  God  exists, 
exists  indubitably,  then  through  the  very  em- 
phasis and  intensity  of  the  claim,  both  systems 
are  more  fundamentally  and  essentially  false 
than  any  that  the  world  has  known.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  a  wanton  befooling  of  our  moral 
sense  and  of  our  just  judgment  to  affirm  '  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  Christianity,  and  its 
power  and  charm  for  the  heart,  mind,  and 
imagination  '  i  In  what  sense  can  it  be  true 
when  all  the  facts  out  of  which  its  ideas 
spring  are  not  only  delusions,  but  wilful  fab- 
rications I  in  what  sense  is  it  a  necessity  when 
not  only  its  personal,  but  its  moral  sanctions 
are  taken  away  I  Instead  of  a  '  tendency 
that  makes  for  righteousness,'  it  is  an  impos- 
ture that  provokes  resentment  and  corrupts 
moral  feeling.  To  give  up  the  '  popular  sanc- 
tion of  the  preternatural,'  to  reduce  Christian- 
ity to  mere  ethical  ideas,  is  to  affirm  that  the 
system  which,  ethically,  is  the  most  true,  is 
historically  and  formally  the  most  false.  Is 
this  the  religious  apotheosis  to  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold would  bring  the  world  ? 

Hay  we  not  ask  him  for  his  precise  idea, 
what  he  regards  as  the  essence  or  sanction  of 
'the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for 
righteousness '  ?  Is  it  11  person  or  a  thing  ?  He 
cannot  claim,  argument  ati rely,  that  it  is  either 
or  both.  Not  only  is  there  ho  medium 
l>etween  the  two,  they  are  antagonistic.  If 
only  a  thing,  why  shonld  it  be  regarded 
unless  men  please  J  How  can  it  enter  men's 
indisputable  religious  nature,  either  as  au- 
thority or  satisfaction?  How  can  we  pray  to  it! 
And,  above  all,  bow  can  Mr.  Arnold  hope  to 
determine  such  a  metaphysical  problem  by  an 
etymological  disquisition)  It  comes  therefore 
to  this  : — we  are  to  regard  as  '  the  Eternal 
that  makes  for  righteousness '  the  pure  ideas  of 
a  system  that  is  framed  and  inwrought  with 
falsehood,  that  is,  a  vague,  undefined  coileep- 
tion,  utterly  destitute  of  precision  and  au- 
thority. '  The  power  of  Christianity  has  been 
in  the  immense  emotion  which  it  has  excited ; 
in  its  engaging  for  the  government  of  man's 
conduct  the  mighty  forces  of  love,  reverence, 
gntitifde,  hope,  pity  and  awe.'  And  yet  indis- 
putably this  '  immense  emotion '  has  been  ex- 
cited by  a  supernatural  person.  And  further, 
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we  are'to  use  in  prayer  the  language  proper  to  a 
person.  And  yet,  in  all  'intellectual  serious- 
ness,' he  tells  us  that  ail  this  is  to  be  inspired 
by  the  eviscerated  and  sublimated  Christianity 
to  which  he  would  win  men  I 

Another  thing  he  tell  us, — that  on  the  one 
hand  men  cannot  do  without  Christianity, 
while  on  the  other,  through  the  progress  of 
criticism,  men  can  no  longer  do  with  Christi- 
anity as  it  is.     We  may  admit  both  proposi- 


tendencies  to  maintain  the  first.  He  justly 
says  that  our  religious  nature  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  the  popular  answer  to  such 
outrageous  maledictions  on  Christianity  as 
those  of  Professor  Clifford  is  the  crowded 
meetings  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  As 
to  the  second,  men  are  perpetually  outgrowing 
the  forms  of  their  faith  just  as  they  outgrow 
their  clothes.  No  symptom  of  religious  life 
were  more  fatal  at  any  moment  than  intellec- 
tual contentedneas  with*  Christianity  as  it  is. 
But  what  kind  and  degree  of  modification  ex- 
isting forms  demand  is  a  question  admitting 
of  various  judgments.  Mr.  Arnold  thinks 
it  is  the  entire  removal  of  the  preternatural, 
even  of  the  superstition  of  a  personal  God ; 
and  he  strangely  thinks  that  he  has  estab- 
lished this  when  he  has  proved  the  necessity 
for  any  modification.  He  pours  infinite 
scorn  upon  certain  theories  of  original  sin, 
and  fancies  that  thereby  he  has  disposed  of 
the  fact  and  problem  of  moral  evil  in  man. 
He  ridicules  Mr.  Moody's  dramatic  conceptions 
of  a  controversy  and  compact  between  J  ustice 
and  Mercy  respecting  redemption,  and  fan- 
cies that  thereby  he  has  disposed  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ.  He  thinks  throughout  that 
when  he  bas  discredited  an  erroneous  form  be 
has  disposed  of  a  doctrine.  It  is  strange  that 
a  writer  accusing  others  of  'want  of  intellec- 
tual seriousness'  should  be  misled  by  such  a 
transparent  fallacy  of  reasoning ;  and  yet  this 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  book.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  not  a  single  word  to  say  about  the 
things  misconceived,  only  about  the  misconcep- 
tions of  them,  and  he  thinks  that  when  he  has 
sufficiently  ridiculed  the  misconceptions  he 
has  disposed  of  the  thing ;  and  yet  he  tells  us 
that  his  book  ia  written  for  those  '  who,  won 
by  the  modern  spirit  to  habits  of  intellectual 
seriousness,  cannot  receive  what*  sets  these 
habits  at  nought.'  Mr.  Arnold  might  do  real 
service  if ,  with  all  'intellectual  seriousness,' 
he  would  sit  down  and  tell  us  what  he  posi- 
tively thinks  concerning  moral  evil  and  deliv- 


cises  and  quizzes  what  other  and  n 
men  think.  The  superficialness  of  bis  concep- 
tions of  their  thinking  and  the  fallacies  of  his 
arguments  make  his  books  absolutely  worth- 
less for  all  purposes  of  positive  construction. 
At  the  most  they  serve  to  show  weak  places  in 
other  men's  theories,  a  service  .we  by  no  means 
undervalue. 

Christianity  and  Morality/  or,  the  Corret- 
pondence  of  ike  Gospel  with  the  Moral  Na- 
ture of  Man,      The  Boyle    Lectures   for 
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1874-197.1.  By  Henry  Wage,  M.  A.,  Chap- 
lain of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  King's  College, 
London.     Basil  Montagu  Pickering. 

Only  by  a  lengthened  series  of  quotations 
could  Mr.  Ware's  method  of  treating  this 
vast  subject  be  exhibited.  His  style  is  con- 
densed almost  to  severity,  and  his  habit  of 
xmiting  an  enemy  with  a  delicacy  and  gentle- 
ness that  can  come  only  of  conscious  strength, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  leaves  his  opponent 
wonnded  very  badly  near  some  vital  organism, 
gives  the  impression  of  practised  force  and  re- 
markable self-possession.  If  he  had  chosen  to 
wield  a  battle-axe  instead  of  a  rapier,  it  is  clear 
that  the  execution  would  have  been  signal. 
But  he  is  more  concerned  with  truth  than 
victory,  with  conciliation  than  strategy.  The 
breadth  of  plan  displayed  in  these  two  series 
of  eight  lectures  each,  is  as  remarkable  as  is 
the  completeness  of  the  discussions  accorded 
to  a  large  number  of  ethical,  phitsophical, 
and  theological  problems  of  prime  importance. 
We  cannot  in  a  brief  notice  attempt  to  touch 
more  than  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points. 
In  the  first  of  these  two  courses  of  lectures  the 
author  deals  with  the  fundamental  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  obligation  of  morality, 
*  the  categoric  imperative'  as  distinct  from  the 
discussion  of  that  which  is  right  in  itself ;  and 
starts  with  well -chosen  proofs  of  the  distinction 
between  '  the  sense  of  obligation  to  do  right, ' 
and  '  the  standard  of  right.'  The  lectures  de- 
livered in  1874  show  how  Christianity  fur- 
nishes the  highest  explanation  of  the  criterion 
of  rectitude.  The  author  is  ready  to  admit 
that,  pro  tanto,  the  ultimate  desire  or  primary 
motive  of  man  is  happiness,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity appeals  to  this  desire  in  part,  but 
does  uot  recognize  it  as  an  exhaustive  stan- 
dard. He  declares  that  as  a  standard  it 
utterly  fails,  because  'it  puts  out  of  sight,  as 
a  matter  of  entire  uncertainty,  the  prospect  of 
present  relief  or  of  future  reward.'  'Even  for 
our  present  guidance,  the  relation  of  our  spir- 
its to  an  invisible  and  spiritual  realm'  is  actu- 
ally necessary  to  find  in  our  longing  for  hap- 
piness a  standard  of  right.-  His  main  thesis 
is  here  opened  (Lecture  HI.),  '  that  in  all 
matters  in  which  righteousness  is  concerned,  it 
.  .  .  consists  in  a  certain  relationsliip  between 
persons.'  This  he  argues  with  great  force,  as 
against  Aristotle's  definition  of  virtue,  and 
then  shows  how  incredible  it  is  that,  while 
personal  relationships  grow  more  intense  as 
the  deepest  feelings  of  our  nature  are  experi- 
enced, 'we  should  be  driven  when  these  fail  into 
an  uninhabitable  region  of  mere  law,  order, 
and  necessity.'  Similarly  the  sense  of  remorse 
is  shown  to  be  the  conviction  of  having 
wronged  a  '  sp)  ritual  person'  to  whom  we  owe 
obligation.  The  sense  of  duty  ia  not  a^aenae 
of  submission  to  'a  naked  law,'  but  to  a  person 
who  has  relations  towards  us  similar  to  those 
of  other  persons.  This  foundation  being  laid, 
Mr.  Wace  most  powerfully  contests  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's explanation  of  what  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness means  by  God,  and  by  apt  Biblical 
illustrations  he    proves    that    the    Biblical 


writers  did  not  '  make  use  of  personal  im- 
agery for  the  purpose  of  describing  Jfatu re, 
but  used  the  facts  of  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  a  Person.'  He  brilliantly  re- 
buts the  charge  of  anthropomorphism  by  a 
tu  quoqite,  which  ought  to  silence  the  ob- 
jection of  those  'who  can  only  conceive 
of  God  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
nature  as  that  in  which  they  stand  them- 
selves, unable,  that  is,  to  act  except  in  sub- 
mission to  its  ordinary  laws.'  He  traces  the 
success  with  which,  since  the  Reformation,  the 
science  of  nature  has  been  pursued,  to  faith  'in 
the  Divine  Personality,  which  combines  sub- 
mission with  energy,  courage  with  humility;' 
and  in  noble,  burning  words  he  points  out 
the  dignity,  the  inspiration,  the  refining, 
sanctifying  force  which  this  explanation  of 
moral  principle  exerts  when  it  realises  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  Eternal  One.  'On  this 
basis  Mr.  Wace  discusses,  with  profound  feel- 
ing, combined  with  cogent  logic,  the  principle 
of  atonement.  He  does  not  hold  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  releases  the  sinner  from  all 
the  punishment  of  his  sin,  but  enacts  a  life- 
long mortification  of  sin,  and  that  '  the  pro- 
clamation that  Christ  made  atonement  for  us 
intensified  infinitely  the  repentance  for  which 
it  has  been  alleged  to  be  a  substitute.'  He 
shows  how  the  principle  of  vicarious  suf- 
fering enters  into  the  construction  and  the 
judgments  of  society.  On  the  basis  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  family,  be  urges  with 
great  force  the  function  of  a  mediator  who, 
having  voluntarily  chosen  to  suffer  with  and. 
on  account  of  his  brethren,  'adequately  to 
repent'  for  their  corruption  and  disloyalty, 
becomes  the  ground  of  their  forgiveness, 
seeing  that  there  is  always  presupposed  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  the  ability  of  the  mediator 
1  to  win  back  his  fellows  to  repentance  and 
righteousness.'  'Justification'  is  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  the  personal  relations  between 
the  Father  and  a  child  who  has  been  led  to 
trust  Him.  Imputation  to  the  sinner  of  a 
characte/^bich  is  not  realty  possessed  by  him, 
would,  according  to  our  author,  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  forensic-fiction  so  long  as  righteous- 
ness is  conformity  with  '  a  stream  of  tendency' 
or  an  impersonal  law  ;  but  when  it  ia  the 
realisation  of  personal  feelings  which  are  ac- 
tively at  work  oetween  persons,  then  the  con- 
duct of  a  forgiving  and  loving  Father,  as  in  the 
Grable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  becomes  nothing 
is  than  the  gracious  imputation  of  personal 
character  and  privileges,  which  the  Prodigal 
knew  he  did  not  deserve.  The  whole  of 
this  discussion  by  our  author  is  singularly 
lucid  and  convincing,  as  is  also  his  consequent 
treatment  of  '  faith'  as  the  prerequisite  of  justi- 
fication, not  in  a  judicial  but  in  a' personal 
sense,  and  not  as  an  arbitrary  condition,  but 
as  a  virtual  truism. 

A  very  careful  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  '  sanctification'  follows,  in  which  the  author 
shows  that  once  more,  in  the  growth  of  the 
Divine  germ  of  love  to  God,  humanity  lias 
needed  a  continuation  of  the  kind  of  influence 
to  which  the  Apostles  were  submitted  in  the 
days  of  Christ's  personal  companionship  with 
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them,  and  this  the  Church  has  found  in  '  the 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost;'  the 
closing- terms  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  are  taken 
ss  powerful  practical  illustrations  of  the  work 
Of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  second  course  of  lectures  deals  (in 
especial  reference  to  the  objections  levelled  at 
Christian  faith  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Greg)  with  '  the  question  "bf  the  validity  of 
the  primary  assumptions  which  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  in volve,'  and  consists, 
first,  of  a  powerful  exhibition  of  '  the  province 
of  faith,'  namely  of  faith  in  persons,  rather 
than  a  pretended  '  verification'  of  hypothe- 
ses or  promises.  While  the  career  of  Buddha 
is  shown  to  contain  striking  confirmation 
of  the  principle,  it  is  shown  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  a  more  apt  illustration,  since 
it  is  a  society  which  has  grown  by  the  force  of 
mutual  trust,  and  by  the  guidance  of  those 
who  have  appealed  less  to  our  power  of  veri- 
fication than  to  our  love  and  confidence.  In 
the  next  lecture  the  witness  of  conscience  to 
a  personal  God  is  Stated  with  great  earnest- 
ness, in  reply  to  the  speculation  of  Mr,  Ar- 
nold, and  the  conscience  is  described  as  a 
sixth  sense,  by  which  the  living  God  is  appre- 
hended. The  same  line  is  pursued  in  '  the 
witness  of  conscience  to  a  moral  Creator '  and 
'the  witness  of  conscience  to  a  moral  Gover- 
nor,' where  infinite  right  is  believed  to  be,  seen 
and  felt  to  be,  infinite  might.  'The  personal' 
power  which  makes  its  demand  '  upon  me  is 
present  to  adjust  the  circumstances  to  my 
moral  capacities  or  deserts.'  If  it  be  necessary, 
conscience  and  revelation  will  demand  the  ad- 
mission of  a  moral  constitution  of  the  universe, . 
'  which  willjrove  to  be  distinct  from,  although 
correlative  with,  the  scientific  estimate  of  the 
universal  Cosmos.  'The  moral  witness  to 
Jesus  Christ '  is  a  noble  argument  to  show  that 
Christ  was,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  came 
nearest  to  Him,  'the  incarnate  wisdom,  truth, 
and  righteousness  of  God.'  In  a  lecture  on  the 
'evidence  of  a  revelation' it  is  maintained  that 
in  all  its  parts  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  argument  is  continued 
by  a  vigorous  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
moral  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  simply  '  the  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  Christ, '  and  '  arises  entirely  out  of  cer- 
tain facts  of  human  history  and  experience.' 
It  was  not  fnshioned  in  the  schools  of  Alexan- 


dria, but  in  the  common  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Its  main  "features  and  elements  being 
involved  in  the  facts  of  human  experience. 
The  final '  lecture  is  on  the  travail  of  the  Crea- 
tion,' on  which  nothing  but  Christian  revela- 
tions throws  a  gleam  oflight. 

The  Tolume,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  us  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  theological  literature,  for 
which  we  offer  Mr.  Wace  hearty  and  earnest 
gratitude. 

The  Church  of  England  and  Ritualitm.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  MP. 
Strahan  and  Co'. 

The  welcome  given  to  everything  from  the 
pen  of  the  distinguished  statesman  who,  in 
spite  of  all  formal  abdications,  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  England  as  the  real  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  is  sufficient  to  insure  for  the 
reprint'  of  the  two  articles  on  the  Church  of 
England,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  '  Con- 
temporary Review,'  a  cordial  reception.  The 
few  words  of  preface  prefixed  have  been  al- 
ready printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  help,  by  apertinent  illustration, 
to  make  plain  the  position  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  regarding  Ritualism.  Itwould 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  either  of  the 
tjro  great  questions— Ritualism,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  of  England  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State — which  are  dealt  with  in 
this  little  book'.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  friend  of 
the  Church,  naturally  desires  to  narrow  as 
much  as  possible  the  grounds  of  the  great 
controversies  that  have  broken  out  within  her; 
and  be  therefore  seeks  to  show  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  certain  exter- 
nal acts  and  ceremonies  and  certain  doctrines. 
If  he  succeeds  in  showing  this,  it  will  not 
greatly,  matter,  if  the  fact  remains  thst  the 
'  doctrinal  significance'  is  attached  to  these  acts 
by  the  Ritualists;  and  we  are  afraid  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  not  be  able  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. Meantime,  we  welcome  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  these  '  Contemporary '  articles  as  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  one  side  of  the  argu- 
ment in  controversies  of  grave,  practical  con- 
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The  Eastern  shores  of  the  Hadriatic  have 
in  all  ages  borne  toe  character  of  a  border- 
land. And  it  is  from  their  character  as  a 
borderland  that  they  draw  a  great  part  of 
their  charm,  alike  for  him  who  studies  their 
past  and  present  history  and  for  him  who 
looks  on  their  hills  and  islands  with  his  own 
eyes.  And  they  have  been  a  border-land  in 
two  senses.  They  form  the  inarch  of  the 
two  great  geographical,  political,  and  reli- 
gions divisions  of  Europe.  The  two  great 
peninsulas  which  the  Hadriatic  Gulf  parts 
.isunder  have  a  march  land  which  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  their  primary  physical 
t>oundary.  The  north-eastern  part  of  the 
eastern  peninsula,  tbat  which  is  sometimes 
-■ailed  the  Byzantine  peninsula,  is  closely 
connected,  even  physically,  with  the  Italian 
peninsula  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  gnlf.  The  mountains  which  part  off 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  from  the  vast  mainland 
to  the  east  of  them  are  a  continuation  of  the 
rang?  of  mountains  which  parts  off  Italy 
from  the  vast  mainland  to  the  north  of  her. 
It  is  indeed  true  in  one  sense  that  the  heights 
which  part  off  all  the  three  great  peninsulas 
of  southern.  Europe  are  parts  of  one  range 
stretching  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Haimos, 
lint  Dalmatia  is  bound  to  Italy  by  a  closer 
tie  than  this,  and  Istria  is  bound  to  her  by 
a  tie  closer  still.  Istria  lies  east  of  the  Ha- 
driatic ;  yet,  on  any  theory  of  natural  boun- 
daries, Istria  is  manifestly  Italian.  In  the 
rase  of  Dalmatia  the  connection  is  not  so 
f  lose  and  unbroken ;  yet  the  narrow,  the  con- 
vol.  Lira.  B — 1 


stantly  narrowing,  strip  of  land  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  though  geographi- 
cally part  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  has  not 
a  little  the  air  of  a  thread,  a  finger,  a  branch, 
cast  forth  from  the  western  peninsula.  Dal- 
matia is  thus  physically  a  march-land ; 
and  its  physical  position  has  ever  made 
it    the     march-land     of    languages,     em- 

C'  es,  and  religions.  It  lies  on  the 
rder  of  those  two  great  divisions  of 
Europe  which  we  may  severally  speak  of  as 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  worlds.  The  Dal- 
matian archipelago,  a  secondary  ./EgBsan 
with  its  islands  and  peninsulas,  formed,  un- 
less we  except  a  few  doubtful  and  scattered 
settlements  on  the  opposite  coast,  the  most 
distant  sphere  of  Greek  colonization  in  those 
seas,  as  it  was  the  latest  chosen  of  all  the 
spheres  of  genuine  Greek  settlement,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Macedonian  conquest.  It 
was  through  these  lands,  through  wars  and 
negotiations  with  their  rulers,  that  Rome 
won  her  first  footing  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Hadriatic,  and  thereby  found,  her  first 
opportunity  and  excuse  for  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  The  land  through .  which 
the  Roman  had  thus  made  his  highway  into 
the  eastern  lands  bectfme,  in  tho  days  when 
his  Empire  split  asunder,  a  border-land,  a  dis- 
puted possession,  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Wes- 
tern Empire,  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  In  days  when  Greek  and  Roman  > 
had  so  strangely  become  names  of  the  same 
meaning,  he  cities  of  the  Dalmatian  coast 
clave  as  lour  as  they  could  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  Greek-speaking,  prince  whose  Empire - 
still  bore  the  Roman  name.  In  after  times  . 
they  became  part  of.  the  dominion  of  tha 
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mighty  commonwealth  which,  itself  as  it 
were  a  portion  of  the  East  anchored  off  the 
shores  of  the  West,  bore  rule  alike  on  the 
mainland  of  Italy  and  among  the  islands  and 
peninsulas  of  Greece.  In  our  own  day  it 
forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  potentate 
who  still  clings,  however  vainly,  to  the  titles, 
traditions,  and  ensigns  of  the  elder  Rome, 
but  whose  geographical  position  calls  him 
before  all  princes  to  be  the  arbiter,  the  con- 
queror, or  the  deliverer  of  the  lands  which 
still  look  with  fear  or  with  hope  to  the 
younger  Rome.  Dalmatia  in  all  her  stages, 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Venetian,  Austrian, 
has  steadily  kept  up  her  character  of  a  bor- 
der-land between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. And  if  we  take  into  our  account  the 
great  struggle  of  the  early  days  of  our  own 
century,  the  short  incorporation  of  Dalmatia 
by  France,  the  still  shorter  occupation  of 
some  of  her  islands  and  cities  by  England — 
in  days  when  England  did  not  despise  Mon- 
tenegrin, and  even  Russian  help— the  long 
destiny  of  this  coast  as  a  debatable  ground 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Europe 
is  carried  on  in  yet  minuter  detail. 

The  Dalmatian  coast  has  thus  always  kept 
its  character  as  a  march-land  between  East 
and  West,  and  the  march-land  of  East  and 
West  has  of  necessity  been  also  the  march- 
land  of  rival  Empires  and  rival  Churches. 
But  these  coasts  and  islands  have  been  a 
march-land  in  yet  a  further  sense  than  this. 
Their  history  has  made  them  in  all  ages  the 
border,  sometimes  of  civilization  against  ac- 
tual barbarism,  always  of  a  higher  civilization 
against  a  lower.  And  if  their  position  has 
made  them  the  march  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Christian  Chnrcb,  it  has  also 
made  them  the  march  of  Christendom  itself, 
first  against  heathendom  and  afterwards 
^against  Islam.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at 
once  show  tbat  the  Dalmatian  laud,  whose  is- 
Hands  and  peninsulas  and  inland  seas  make  it 
:almosta  secondary  Hellas,  must  have  been 
■  from  the  earliest  times  the  seat  of  a  higher 
civilization  than  the  boundless  mainland  from 
which  its  mountains  fence  it  off.  But  here 
.again  its  position  as  a  border-land  comes  in 
with  tenfold  force.  Dalmatia,  with  all  her 
.islands  and  havens,  could  never  be  as  Greece, 
or  even  as  Italy,  because  she  did  not  in  the 
-same  way  stand  free  from  the  vast  mainland 
behind  her.  That  mainland,  on  the  other 
(hand,  has  been  actually  checked  in  the  path 
of  civilization  by  the  fringe  of  higher  civili- 
zation which  has  been  spread  along  its  edge. 
Civilization  and  barbarism  bare  been  brought 
into  the  closest  contact  with  one  another, 
without  either  distinctly  gaining  the  upper 
ihand.  The  barbarian  has  been  checked  in 
this    calling     as     destroyer;    the    civ  Hissed 


man  has  been  checked  in  his  calling 
of  enlightener.  The  barbarian  has 
nut  been  able,  as  in  lands  further  to  the 
east,  to  force  his  way  through  the  line  of 
civilization  which  has  hemmed  him  in  ;  nor 
has  the  civilized  man  been  able  to  force. his 
way  over  the  mountain  barrier  which  has 
doomed  the  lands  the  cast  of  it  to  au  abid- 
ing state  of  at  least  comparative  barbarism. 
The  old  Illyrian  became  the  subject  of  the 
Roman ;  his  land  became  the  highway  and 
the  battle-field  of  the  Goth ;  his  name  and 
race  and  tongue  were  swept  away  or  driven 
southward  by  the  Slave.  The  Slave  again 
has  been  brought  into  bondage  by  the  Turk. 
But,  during  all  these  changes,  the  cities  and 
islands,  Greek,  Roman,  Venetian,  or  Aus- 
trian, have  remained  outposts  of  civilization, 
fringing  a  mainland  which  has  always 
lagged  behind  them.  And  at  two  pe- 
riods again,  difference  of  race  and  language, 
difference  of  higher  and  lower  civilization, 
have  been  further  aggravated  by  difference 
of  religion.  That  the  land  has  long  been  a 
debatable  land  between  the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern Churches  is  not  all.  Dalmatia  has  twice 
been  a  border-land  of  Christendom  itself. 
The  Slavonic  immigrants  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury were  heathens ;  some  of  them  long  re- 
mained so.  In  the  tenth  century  one  Dal- 
matian district,  the  Narentine  coast  between 
Spalato  and  Ragnsa,  together  with  some  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  bore  the  significant 
name  of  Pagania.*  The  heathen  settlements 
gradually  grew  into  Christian  kingdoms,  but 
a  later  revolution  changed  those  Christian 
kingdoms  into  subject  provinces  of  the  Mus- 
sulman. As  onco  against  the  heathen,  so 
now  against  the  Turk,  Dalmatia  became  one 
of  the  frontier  lands  of  Christendom.  At 
some  points  the  Christian  fringe  is  narrow 
indeed  ;  at  two  points  it  is  altogether  broken 
through.  The  mountain  wall  whose  slopes 
begin  in  the  streets  of  Ragusa  fences  off  the 
land  cf  the  Apostolic  King  from  the  land 
where  the  choice  of  the  Christian  lies  only 
between  bondage  and  revolt.  And  at  two 
points  of  the  inland  seas  of  Dalmatia,  one  of 
them  fittingly  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
Pagania,  the  dominion  of  the  misbeliever 
reaches  down  to  the  Hadriatic  shore  itself. 

The  Dalmatian  shore  itself  is  therefore 
pre-eminently  a  border-land ;  but  in  that 
character  it  only  carries  out  in  a  higher  dc- 


*  The  Emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogenne- 
tos,  from  whose  works,  '  De  Thematiboa'  and 
'  De  Administrando  Iraperio,'  we  get  the  fullest 
account  of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring  lands, 
as  they  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  defines  (cap. 
80,  p.  145  of  the  Bonn  edition)  die  limits  of 
Pagania  with  great  accuracy.     It  la  the  region 
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gree  the  character  of  the  mainland  which  it 
fringes.  The  whole  of  Illyricum  is,  and  al- 
ways, has  been,  in  some  sort  a  border-land. 
Its  character  as  such  is  emphatically  marked 
in  the  geography  of  the  transitional  days 
of  the  Iioman  Empire.  In  that  great  divi- 
sion into  prefectures  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  somewhat  later  division 
of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West,  the  name 
Ulyrienm  has  two  meanings.  There  is  the 
Itlyricnm  of  the  East,,  which  has  strangely 
spread  itself  southwards  so  as  to  take  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  in  the  sense  in  which 
Macedonia  takes  in  Greece.  There  is  the 
Illyricnm  of  the  West,  which  in  like 
manner  stretches  itself  northwards,  so  as 
to  take  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  Of  the 
Western  Illyricum,  the  Dalmatian  coast 
forms  a  part ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  line  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Illyricum  is  drawn  nearly  at  the  point  which 
separates  the  modern  Dalmatian  kingdom 
from  the  Ottoman  province  of  Albania.  That 
line  is  not  an  arbitrary  line.  The  point  at 
which  the  continuous,  or  nearly  continu- 
ous, dominion  of  Venice  stopped  is  one 
which  is  clearly  marked  in  the  coast-line. 
At  that  point  the  coast,  which  so  far 
Wretches  in  a  slanting  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  turns  in  a  direction 
Marly  due  sooth.  North-east  of  that  point, 
Venice  was  mistress  of  the  whole  coast, 
lave  only  the  dominions  of  Ragusa  and 
the  two  points  where  Ragusa  had  deemed 
that  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  was  a  less 
danger-oils  neighbour  than  the  lion  of  Saint 
Hark.  In  the  possession  of  that  coast,  the 
Austrian  Archduke  and  Hungarian  King  has 
■ucceeded  the  two  seafaring  commonwealths. 
The  dominions  of  Venice  had  not  always 
ended  at  that  point.  South  of  it  she  had  at 
different  times  held  a  dominion,  sometimes 
larger,  sometimes  smaller,  both  among  the 
hands  and  on  the  mainland.  Even  down 
to  her  fall,  besides  her  possession  of  Corfu 
■ad  the  other  so-called  Ionian  islands,  she 
(till  kept  one  or  two  detached  points  on  the 
mainland.  Bat  the  point  of  which  we  speak, 
the  point  so  clearly  marked  on  the  map,  was 
the  end  of  that  abiding  and  nearly  continu- 
ous dominion  in  which  the  Apostolic  King 
hat  succeeded  her.  That  point,  once  the 
frontier  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires, 
is  now  the  frontier  of  the  Slave  and  the  Al- 
banian ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  boundary  of 
the  land  within  which  the  Slave  thoroughly 
sod  permanently  supplanted  the  old  Illyrian 
whom  the  Albanian  represents.  The  same 
point  was,  till  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
Creek  kingdom,  actually  the  end  of  Christen- 
dom along  those  coasts.     And  though  the 


birth  of  that  new  Christian  state  makes  it  no 
longer  the  end  of  Christendom,  it  still  is— 
for  the  two  points  of  Turkish  coast  at  Kick 
and  Sutorina  are  hardly  worth  counting  as 
exceptions — the  beginning  of  Islam  ana  the 
end  of  continuous  Christendom.  North- 
west of  that  point  we  are  still  on  the  border- 
land of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe";  south  of 
it  we  are  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern  division. 
While  the  Dalmatian  coast  itself  has  been  as 
it  were  an  outlying  piece  of  the  West  thrown 
out  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  the  main- 
land to  the  back  of  it  shares,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, the  border  character  of  the  coast  itself. 
The  whole  land  along  the  Danube  and  its  tri- 
butaries, from  the  border  of  RaHia  to  the 
border  of  Thrace  in  the  later  sense,  was  all 
Illyricum  in  one  sense  or  other  of  that  am- 
biguous word.  It  has  been  within  them,  as 
ii  great  border-land,  that  the  greatest  fluctua- 
tions to  and  fro  have  taken  place  between 
West  and  East  in  their  various  forms  ;  be- 
tween the  Teuton  and  the  Eastern  Slave ; 
between  both  and  the  Magyar  ;  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Church;  be. 
tween  both  and  the  Pagan  and  the  Mussul- 
man. The  Old  Rome  strove  hard  for  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  Bulgarian ;  she 
won  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Magyar. 
Of  this  last  papal  triumph  we  see  the  politi- 
cal results  at  this  moment.  Magyar  and 
Catholic  Hungary,  called  on  by  her  geogra- 
phical position  to  be,  aa  of  old,  the  champion 
of  Christendom,  cannot  bring  herself  freely 
to  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  Slavonic  and  Or- 
thodox neighbours.  The  Orthodox  Slave  has 
sometimes  deliberately  deemed  that  the  rule 
of  the  unbelieving  Turk  was  less  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  Magyar.  The 
Orthodox  Slave,  placed  on  the  borders  of  bo 
many  political  and  religious  systems,  has  be- 
come the  subject,  sometimes  of  the  Western 
CtBsar,  sometimes  of  the  Hungarian  King, 
sometimes  of  the  Venetian  Commonwealth, 
sometimes  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  His  in- 
dependent being,  which  once  took  a  form 
which  promised  to  become  the  dominant 
power  of  south-eastern  Europe,  is  now  shut 

Si  in  the  little  principality  on  the  Black 
ountain,  that  gallant  outpost  of  Christen- 
dom, where  the  border  character  of  the 
whole  land  and  its  people,  gathered  as  it 
were  together  on  the  very  march  of  Chris- 
tendom and  Islam,  stands  out  more  clearly 
than  on  almost  any  other  spot  of  the  Illyrian 
land. 

We  may  thus  set  down  Elyria  as  a  whole, 
in  all  its  senses,  except  perhaps  that  widest 
sense  of  all  in  which  H  tales  in  Peloponne- 
sos,  as  being  at  all  times  essentially  a  bor- 
der-land, and  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  being 
the  part  in  which  its  character  as  a  border- 
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land  comes  out  most  strongly.  The  whole 
land,  and  especially  the  Dalmatian  part  of 
it,  was  a  land  which  had  coat  Rome  much 
tronblo  to  win,  but  which,  when  won,  be- 
came one  of  those  parts  of  her  dominion 
which  had  the  greatest  share  in  fixing  her  own 
destiny.  It  was  through  Illyria  that  Rome 
first  made  her  way  to  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
It  was  in  warfare  with  Illyria  that  she  gain- 
ed her  first  Hellenic  allies  or  subjects.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  Dalmatian  coasts  and 
islands  had  been  studded  with  Greek  colonies. 
The  northern  Epidanros,  the  parent  of  Ra- 
guaa,  and  the  island  cities  of  Pharos  and 
Korkyra  the  Black,  had  been  planted,  some 
of  them,  strangely  enough,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  tyrant  Dionyeios.*  These  spots, 
Nome  of  them  famous  in  later  times,  and 
even  in  the  wars  of  our  own  century,  show 
how  far  the  borders  of  the  Hellenic  world 
had  now  extended  themselves,  since  the  days, 
better  known  to  most  of  us,  when  Epidamnos 
liad  been  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hellas  in 
those  lands.  In  the  next  century,  Skodra 
<m  the  mainland  and  the  island  post  of  Iasa 
became  the  strongholds  of  the  Illyrian  king- 
dom of  Agron  and  Ten ta,  and  Illyrian  pirates 
became  the  dread  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
ports.  One  Greek  of  the  Hadriatric  islands, 
Deme trios  of  Pharos,  has  won  for  himself, 
by  a  series  of  treasons,  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  those  times.  In  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wan, 
Rome  broke  the  power  of  the  pirate  Queen. 
-She  received  Epidamnos,  Apolfonia,  and  the 
older  Korkyra  as  her  allies  or  Subjects,  and 
her  ambassadors  were  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  Hellenic  religion  and  Hellenic  cul- 
ture by  the  formal  right  of  sharing  in  the 
Isthmian  games  Rome  thus  became  a  power 
east  of  the  Hadriatic;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
later  generation,  not  till  Kome  was  already 
great  in  Spain  and  in  Asia,  that  Illyrian 
allies  or  subjects  were  directly  incorporated 
with  her  dominion.  Things  had  then  chang- 
ed. Roman  protection  was  fast  changing 
into  Roman  dominion.  Macedonia,  once  the 
enemy  of  Greece,  was  now  her  bulwark,  and 
Illyria  was  Jthe  ally  of  Macedonia.  The 
overthrow  of  Perseus,  the  partition  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  carried  with  it  the 
overthrow  and  dismemberment  of  his  Illvrian 


*  Black  Korkyra,  now  Curiola,  wasa  colony  of 
Knidos,  and  Pharos,  now  Lesina,  a  colony  of 
Paros.  See  Strabo.  vii.  5  (vol.  ii.  p.  104).  For 
the  help  given  to  the  Parians  In  this  colony, 
and  for  his  own  colony  of  Llssos,  see  Diodoros, 
xv.  13.  This  is  Ussos  on  the  mainland,  not 
the  modern  Lissa,  the  island  lass  which  figures 
in  the  war  between  Rome  and  Illyria  (see  Poly- 
oma, ii.  8,  11;  sxxll.  16).'  Epidauros  is  not 
mentioned  so  early,  but  Its  name  and  the 
worship  of  AsklSplos  speak  for  themselves. 


ally,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gentius,  the  king- 
dom of  Skodra,  became  a  part  of  Rome  s 
dominion  beyond  the  gulf.* 

It  is  now  that  Dalmatia  first  comes,  into 
sight  as  a  land  with  a  distinct  being.  Dal- 
matia revolted  from  the  role  of  Qentius,  to 
become  a  separate  power,  whose  conquest 
was  a  far  harder  work  for  Rome  than  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  from  which  it  had 
split  off.  It  waa  not  till  after  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  intermittent  war- 
fare, warfare  in  which  Roman  defeats  alter- 
nated with  Roman  triumphs,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Christian  mra  had  begun,  that  the 
last  Dalmatian  revolt  waa  put  down  by  the 
arms  of  Tiberius,  under  the  auspices  of 
Augustus.  The  whole  of  the  border-land, 
from  the  frontier  of  Italy  to  the  frontier  of 
Hellas,  was  now  admitted  to  the  bondage 
and  the  repose  of  the  Roman  peace;  one  part 
of  the  land,  the  Istrian  peninsula,  was  form- 
ally taken  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The 
coast  was  now  fringed  with  Roman  cities, 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  municipal 
life,  and  striving  to  imitate  the  mighty  works 
of  Rome  herself.  1'ola,  under  her  new  name 
of  Pietas  Julia,  reared  her  amphitheatre  be- 
side her  harboar:  she  crowned  her  hill  with 
her  capitol  and  adorned  her  streets  and  her 
forum  with  the  tempje  of  Augustus  and  the 
arch  of  the  Sergii.  Zara,  Jadrra,  on  her 
peninsula,  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
reared  the  arch  and  the  columns  which  still 
survive  among  the  more  stately  memorials 
of  later  times,  Salona,  on  her  own  inland 
sea,  with  her  own  archipelago  in  front  of 
her,  with  her  mountain  wall  rising  above  her 
shores,  became  the  greatest  city  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  land  was  now- 
Roman  ;  its  chief  cities  were  Roman  colonies. 
In  due  time  all  its  inhabitants,  along  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  admitted  to  the  name  and  rights  of 
Romans.  And  no,w  it  became  clear  that  the 
Illyrian  provinces  and  the  Dalmatian  coast- 
laud  above  all,  had  received  a  special  and 
important  mission  in  the  history  of  Rome 
and  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  secoud  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury that  the  Illyrian  lands  began  to  show 
themselves  as  charged  with  the  rpecial  work 
of  providing  external  champions  and  inter- 
nal reformers  for  the  Empire  of  which  they 

*  The  earlier  Illyrian  war  le  recorded  in  the 


.  get  onr  first  notices  of  Dalmatia  as  such : 
the  name  is  not  found  In  Polyblos.  There  Is 
also  a  shorter  notice  in  Strabo,  which  ban  been 
already  referred  to.  " 
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formed  a  part.  When  all  distinctions  were 
broken  down,  when  all  the  men  of  the 
Mediterranean  lands  were  alike  Romans, 
when  the  purple  of  the  Csesare  became  a 
prize  open  to  every  soldier  who  was  enroll- 
ed in  the  Roman  legions,  it  was  from  the  111 y- 
rian  lands  that  Rome  drew  the  greatest  of 
her  Emperors.  And  it  was  from  the  special 
Dalmatian  land  that  she  drew  the  Emperor 
wjio  was  to  begin  a  new  order  of  things,  to 
establish  her  Empire  on  a  new  footing,  and 
to  leave  behind  him  on  his  native  Dalmatian 
shore  the  most  abiding  monument  of  Roman 
magnificence  and  Roman  art.  By  this  time 
all  regard  for  special  Roman  birth  had 
long  passed  away.  The  feeble  tradition  of 
hereditary  succession  which  had  once  pre- 
vailed, and  which  was  one  day  to  prevail 
again,  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  No  last- 
ing hereditary  dynasty  had  ever  been 
founded.  The  divine  stock  of  the  Jillii, 
the  seed  of  Apbrodit&  and  Anchises,  had 
been  kept  on  only  by  successive  adoptions 
which  admitted  Octavii,  Glaudii,  and  Dorai- 
tii  to  the  rights  of  the  sacred  honse.  The 
Sabine  Flavii  lasted  but  two  generations. 
Under  the  adopted  family  which  began 
with  Nerra,  the  bounds  of  Italy  were  passed, 
and  the  dominion  of  Rome  reached  its 
greatest  extent  under  the  Spaniard  Trajan. 
A  series  of  desperate  attempts  were  made 
to  continue  at  least  tho  name  of  Anton  incs, 
among  princes  who  neither  came  of  their 
blood  nor  represented  them  by  any  legal 
adoption.  A  fictitious  succession  was  thus 
carried  on  till  the  fall  of  Alexander  Severus 
and  the  elevation  of  the  first  Haxiinin.  Tho 
throne  was  now  open  to  '  every  barbarian 
peasant  of  the  frontier.'*  So  it  was  till  one 
barbarian  peasant  found  himself  so  safe 
upon  the  throne  that  he  could  dare,  like 
Sulla,  to  lay  aside  his  power,  and  even  to 
withstand  every  prayer  which  called  on  him 
to  take  the  burthen  of  empire  again  npon 
his  shoulders.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
time  when  Emperors  followed  each  other  so 
fast,  and  when,  amidst  all  confusions  and 
treasons,  so  many  found  their  way  to  the 
throne  by  undoubted  merit,  it  was  among  the 
barbarian  peasants  of  the  Illyrian  frontier- 
land  that  Rome  found  her  most  valiant  de- 
fenders and  her  wisest  rulers. 
:  The  first  of  the  barbarian  Emperors  came 
indeed  from  the  lands  east  of  the  Hadriatic, 
but  from  a  province  which  no  stretch  of 
geographical  licence  can  bring  within  the 
limits  of  the  land  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. The  first  Maxim  in,  bom  in  Thrace, 
sprang,  as  it  was  said,  of  a  Gothic  father 


■  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  p.  287.     Ed.  Mil. 


andjan  Alan  mother,  finds  no  place  in  ou 
Illyrian  siries.  His  reign  is  simply  a  sign 
that  old  distinctions  were  broken  down ; 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  character  of 
his  reign  caused  a  reaction  which  left  its 
mark  in  the  ohoico  of  the  more  strictly 
Roman  Emperors  who  again  followed  him 
for  awhile.  The  line  of  Emperors  whose 
places  of  birth  can  be  placed  within  Illyria 
in  the  wider  sense  begins  more  worthily 
with  Dccius.  His  birth  in  Pannonia  brings 
him,  in  the  laxcr  geography  of  the  age, 
within  the  Illyrian  border,  and  he  stands 
forth  as  the 'first  of  the  long  line  of  cham- 
pions of  the  Roman  Dominion  against  the 
Goth.*  The  series  which  begins  with  Dc- 
cius  ends  with  Belisarios  and  Narses.  The 
long  list  of  the  defenders  of  Rome  takes  in 
men  from  every  province  and  of  every  race, 
till  in  Belisarios  the  championship  lm» 
come  back,  not  indeed  to  the  same  race, 
but  to  the  same  corner  of  the  world.  The 
work  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Illyrian, 
perhaps  by  the  Roman  settled  on  Illyrian 
soil,  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniard  and  tho 
Vandal,  and  ended  by  the  Slave  and  the  Per- 
sian.  Bnt  before  Rome  received  her  last 
Illyrian  Ctesax,  the  days  came  when  Vale 
rian  was  led  captive  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor,  and  when  the  Roman  dominion  was 
split  in  pieces  by  those  endless  pretenders, 
tyrants  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word, 
who,  by  a  somewhat  forced  analogy,  re- 
minded men  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens.  Out 
of  this  anarchy  and.  chaos  men  once  more 
came  from  the  lands  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Hadriatic  to  win  again  the  lost 
provinces  of  Rome,  and  to  drive  back  her 
Teutonic  invaders.  The  Gothic  Claudius 
won  his  surname  from  the  first  great  check 
given  to  the  Gothic  enemy  on  *ho  battle- 
fields of  Dardania  and  in  the  passes  of  Hai- 
mos.  His  fasces  and  his  mission  passed  to 
one  whom  the  Illyrian  lands  might  more 
distinctly  claim  as  their  own  than  either  of 
tho  two  Imperial  champions  whom  they  had 
as  yet  sent  forth.  Decins  and  Claudius  at 
least  bore  Roman  names,  and  boasted,  truly 
or  untruly,  of  Roman  descent.  But  Aurelian, 
no  man  doubted,  was  sprung  of  peasant 
blood  in  the  Danubian  lands,  and  drew  his 
Roman  cognomen  from  th  Roman  patron 
of  his  father.  The  exact  place  of  his  birth 
is  variously  fixed,  bnt  all  accounts  place  it 
at  some  point  or  other  of  the  land  whose 
duty  as  a  borderland  was  then  to  be  the 
march   of  the  Roman   against   the  Goth.f 


*  'Deeius  Birmieneium  vico  ortus.'  Aurelius 
Victor,  Csee.  89.  '  E  Pumonl  inferiore,  Bubalim 
natns.'    Epitome,  89. 

f  His  different  alleged  birthplaces  are  col- 
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Whether  he  was  Pannonian,  Dacian,  or 
Mcesian,  all  those  lands  come"1  within  the 
wide  sense  of  the  Hlyricum  of  those  days  ; 
all  come  within  the  march-land  of  East  and 
West.  Perhaps  from  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
perhaps  from  a  more  southern  point  of  the 
same  region,  came  the  man  who  won  hack 
Gaul  from  Tetricns  and  Palmyra  from 
Zenobia,  who  drove  back  the  Ate- 
mannic  invader  from  Italy,  and  who 
girded  Rome  herself  with  the  walls  which 
still  surround  her.  But  the  man  who  gird- 
ed Rome  with  ho  new  walls  was  also  the 
man  who  withdrew  the  power  of  Rome 
from  the  lands  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
Dacia of  Trajan  was  surrendered  by  Aurelian. 
The  surrender  of  Dacia  and  the  fortification  of 
Rome  were  alike  signs  of  tne  change  which 
had  come  over  the  world  since  Trajan's 
day.  The  days  of  conquest  are  now  past. 
The  victories  of  Rome  are  now  won  only  to 
defend  or  to  secure  old  possessions,  not  to 
annex  new  ones.  When  Italy  lay  open  to 
German  invaders,  when  Rome  had  again  to 
fight  for  her  being  on  the  old  battle-ground 
of  Hasdrubal  and  Nero,*  it  was  vain  to  dream 
of  defending  Roman  outposts  on  the  Dnies- 
ter and  the  Carpathians.  Rome  herself,  not 
the  Empire  but  the  city,  now  needed  bul- 
warks for  her  own  shelter.  And  those  bul- 
warks were  given  her  by  the  Illyrian  who 
'had  won  his  way  to  the  purple  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  her  army,  and  who,  on  the 
throne  of  her  Empire,  could  recall  the 
memory  of  the  best  worthies  of  her  common- 
wealth. Aurelian,  who  had  recovered  alike 
Gaul  and  Syria,  joined  the  laurels  of  Csesar 
to  the  laurels  of  Pompeius.  Men  spoke  of 
him  as  a  stern  and  even  a  cruel  prince ;  yet, 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  could  imitate 
the  clemencV  of  Pompeius  rather  than  the 
cold-blooded  cruelty  of  Coesar.     The  con- 

3ueror,  in  the  car  of  the  Goth>c  King,  was 
rawn  by  his  four  stags  np  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol.  But  in  the  triumph  of  Aure- 
lian, as  in  the  triumph  of  Pompeius,  none 
turned  aside  to  the  right  at  the  point  where 
the  ascent  began.  The  magnanimity  which 
had  no  place  in  the  soul  of  the  divine  Julius 
had  a  place  in  the  soul  of  the  peasant's  sou 
of  Sirmium.  As  Aurelian  went  up  to  offer 
his  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  no 
captive  was  led  aside  to  the  Tullianum  to 
share  the  fate  of  Cains  Pontius  and  of  Ver- 
cingetorix. 

Among  the  many  competitors  whom  Au- 


lected  in  his  life  bj  Vopiscua  in  the  Augustan 
history. 

*  '  Juxta  nmncm  Hetaurum  ec  famirn  For. 
tunee,'  sajs  the  Epitome  which  bears  the  name 
of  Aurelioa  Victor,  39.    Cf.  Gibbon,  vol.  11.  chap. 


relian  bad  to  strive  against  was  one  who 
arose  in  tbe  Dalmatian  land  itself.  Bat 
Sepliminus,  who  perished  by  the  hands  of 
his  own  followers,*  was  bnt  the  Emperor  of  a 
moment,  pot  a  serious  rival,  like  tbe  ruler 
of  Gaul  and  the  Queen  of  the  East  And 
the  Dalmatian  land,  along  with  the  rest  of 
Hlyricum,  might  well  rejoice  to  have  given 
Rome  a  prince  whose  name  lives  alongside 
of  the  name  of  the  later  heroes  of  her  com- 
monwealth, and  even  alongside  of  the  name 
of  the  best  beloved  among  her  ancient 
Kings.  He  who  traces  out  the  changes 
which  successive  ages  have  wrought  in  the 
aspect  of  the  local  Rome  finds  two  names 
which  everywhere  form  his  landmarks,  the 
name  of  Sen-ins  and  the  name  of  Aurelian. 
The  walls,  the  gates,  the  mighty  temple  of 
the  Sun,  were  gifts  which  one  great  Illyrian 
left  in  the  city  of  his  Empire.  We  feel 
that'  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  times  when 
an  Illyrian  greater  still  left  monuments  no 
less  famous,  alike  in  the  city  of  his  Empire 
and  in  tbe  land  of  his  birth.  But,  before  we 
reach  those  days,  tbe  Illyrian  land  had  yet 
to  give  Rome  two  more  heroes.  Aurelian 
died  by  the  hands  of  soldiers  who  were 
misled  by  lying  tales,  and  who  presently 
repented  of  the  deed.  Then  oame  that 
strange  interregnum  which  seemed  to  recall 
the  earliest  mythical  days  of  the  Roman 
state. t  The  throne  of  Aurelian  stood 
vacant,  as  legends  said  that  the  throne  of 
Romulus  had  stood  vacant.  Aurelian  had 
in  truth  given  such  new  strength  to  bis 
government  that  the  machine  cooid  work 
tor  awhile  after  the  hand  of  the  reformer 
was  taken  away.  For  a  moment  soldiers 
and  senators  were  at  one ;  for  a  mo- 
ment Rome  was  again  ruled  by  a  Roman ; 
in  the  person  of  Tacitus  the  Imperator 
of  the  army  seemed  to  have  made  way 
for  the  Prince  of  the  Senate,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 
Bat  in  those  days  there  was  work  to  be 
done  which  called  for  the  sword  of  the 
Imperator  rather  than  for  the  fasces  of 
the  Princeps.  Aurelian  had  won  back  the 
dismembered  provinces,  and  had  cleared 
Italy  of  barbarian  invaders.  Bat  the  un- 
dying enemies  of  Rome  wore  still  busy  on 
her  borders.  The  German  was  still  threat- 
ening on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persian  on  the 
Euphrates.  To  meet  them,  the  arms  of  the 
warriors  of  Hlyricum  were  still  needed. 
After  the  short  reign  of  the  Roman  Tacitus, 


*  Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  SS.  '  Hujos  tempore  apnd 
Dalmatas  Septimlnus  Imperator  effectua,  mox  a 
suis  obtrnncatur.' 

t  This  is  [Gibbon's  remark,  chap.  xll.  vol.  ii. 
p.  67. 
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Frobus,  another  son  of  the  warlike  border- 
land, won  back  tbe  Rhenish  cities  from  the 
Frank,  and  girded  the  Empire  itself  with 
walls,  as  Aurelian  had  girded  the  city.  We 
see  indeed  that,  when  Pro  bus  found  it  need- 
ful to  pnt  a  physical  barrier  between  the 
Prank  and  the  Roman  province,  the  true 
power  of  Borne  was  gone.  The  Frank  was  the 
advancing,  the  Roman  was  the  receding 
power.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
adding  new  provinces  to  the  Empire, 
but  of  guarding,  by  whatever  means,  the 
provinces  which  Rome  still  kept.  Still 
the  frontiers  had  to  be  guarded,  and  it 
was  from  Illyricum  that  the  men  came 
who  guarded  them,  the  men  who  gain- 
ed fresh  triumphs  for  Rome,  if  only 
in  defending  her  borders.  The  triumph  of 
1'robus,  tbe  costly  and  bloody  shows  which 
marked  his  victorious  return,  live  in  the  gor- 
geous rhetoric  of  the  English  historian  of 
those  tunes,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  many  .memories  which  gather  round  tbe 
walls  and  arches  of  the  Flavian  amphithea- 
tre. Another  military  sedition  deprived 
Rome  of  another  champion.  But  the  revo- 
lution which  overthrew  Frobus  passed  on 
his  sword  to  Cams.  Of  doubtful  birthplace, 
but  boasting  of  his  Roman  descent,  Carus  is, 
with  less  certainty  than  Aurelian  or  Ptobus, 
but  still  with  some  probability,  enrolled  in 
the  number  of  the  Illyrian  Gresars.*'  As 
Frobns  had  renewed  tbe  fame  of  Drusns  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  so  Carus  renewed 
tbe  fame  of  Trajan  on  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  lie  died,  men  said,  like  the 
mythical  Tullus,  by  the  stroke  of  tbe  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  ;  and  the  reigns  of  his  insig- 
nificant sons  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
the  man  who  was  to  rule  the  world  which 
his  predecessors  had  won  back  for  him,  and 
to  leave  his  memory  for  ever  on  the  shores 
of  the  land  of  bis  own  birth. 

In  Diodes,  Diocletian,  Valerius,  Jovius, 
we  have  reached  the  climax  of  our  Im- 
perial series.  Not  greater  perhaps  in  him- 
self than  some  who  went  before  him,  he  has 
left  a  deeper  personal  impress  than  any 
other  name  on  our  list,  alike  on  the  polity 
and  on  tbe  art  of  Romo.  Alike  in  polity 
and  in  art,  his  successors  carried  on  his 
work  and  applied  it  to  uses  of  which  he 
never  dreamed.  But  it  was  from  bim  that 
the  first  creativo  impress  came.     We  speak, 


•  Gibbon  decides  in  favor  of  the  Illyrian 
Karbona,  that  is,  Narona.  Jiafjluva  seems  to  be 
a  mere  corruption  in  the  test  of  Ptolemy ;  hot 
the  form  used  by  Eutroptus, '  Narbona  natns  in 
Gallia,'  is  an  equally  incorrect  form  of  the 
Gallic  Narbo.  But  Aurelius  Victor  (Cfes.  89) 
Speaks  of  Carus  as  born  '  Narbone.' 


and  in  some  senses  we  speak  with  truth,  of 
the  first  Augustus  as  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire. But  of  the  Empire  as  an  avowed  sov- 
ereignty, oJ  the  Empire  which  passed  on, 
under  to  many  forms,  to  the  Greek  and  to 
the  German,  who  alike  boasted  of  their 
Roman  heritage,  Diocletian  was  the  true 
founder.  Earlier  princes  had  wielded  the 
fasces  of  the  magistrate  and  the  sword  of 
the  general.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain 
whether  it  was  the  peasant  of  Salona  who 
was  the  first  among  the  rulers  of  Rome  to 
bind  his  brow  with  the  diadem  which  grew 
into  the  Imperial  crown  of  Charles  and 
Otto.  But  tbe  glory  or  the  shame  belongs 
either  to  tho  peasant  of  Salona  or  to  the 
earlier  peasant  of  Bubal ja.*  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Diocletian  was  the  first  to  organize 
the  complete  system  of  a  despotic  court  and 
a  despotic  government.  Step  by  step  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  had  grown 
into  the  sovereign  of  the  Empire.  At  the 
bidding  of  Diocletian  all  disguise  was  cast 
aside,  and  the  fact  that  the  Roman  world 
had  a  master  was  openly  revealed  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  Was  it  in  pride,  was  it  in 
policy,  that  the  son  of  the  freed  man  decked 
himself  with  titles  and  ornaments  which 
earlier  princes  of  pure  Roman,  and  even  of 
divine,  descent  had  never  dreamed  of  taking 
to  themselves!  When  we  look  to  the  whole 
career  and  character  of  the  man,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  pride  but  policy  which 
dictated  the  change.  No  man  ever  showed 
fewer  signs  than  Diocletian  of  having  his 

*  The  EpLtomiat  (36)  distinctly  says  of  Aure- 
lian :  '  Iste  primus  apud  Komanos  diadema 
capiti  innexuit,  gemmisque  et  aurata  omni 
veste,  quod  adhuc  fere  lncognitum  Romania 
moribus  visebatur  usus  est.'  But  in  the  Cssars 
(89)  it  is  said  of  Diocletian  •  'Qulppe  qui  primus 
ex  aura  vesto  qucsita  serici  ac  purpura)  gem- 
marumque  vim  plantis  concupiverit.  .  .  .  Nam- 
que  se  primus  omnium  postCaligulamDointtian- 
umque  domiuum  palam  did  passus  et  adorari 
se  appellarique  uu  Deum.'  Here  the  diadem 
is  not  distinctly  mentioned  But  there  is  a  clear 
allusion  to  its  use,  seemingly  as  something  con- 
trasted with  the  older  consular  and  triumphal 
ornaments,  in  the  Panegyric  of  Mamertinua  to 
Maximian  (Pan.  Vet.  ii.  S).  'Trabeai  vestre 
trlumphales  et  fasces  consulares  et  sellee  curulos 
ut  beec  obsequiorum  etlpatio  et  f  ulgor  et  ilia  lux 
divinum  verticem  claro  orbe  complectens  vestro- 
rum  sunt  ornaments  meritorum  pulcherrima  qui 
dem  et  auguatissima.'  So  Eutropius  (Hist.  Mis- 
cell,  x.;  Muratori  i.  70):  'Et  si  imperio  Romano 
primus  regis  consuetudinla  fortuam  magis 
quam  Romame  libertati  invexerat  adorarique 
se  iussit,  cum  ante  eum  cuueta  kn  p  era  tore  s  ut 
judlces  salutarentur.  Ornamentum  gemmarum 
vestibus  calceamentisque  indldit.'  The  whole 
subject  is  fully  discussed  by  Gibbon,  chap.  xiil. 
Even  if  tbe  diadem  had  been  used  before,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  systematic  organization 
of  the  despotic  system  under  Diocletian. 
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head  turned  by  unexpected  greatness.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  of  the  insolence  of 
the  upstart,  nothing  of  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  more  show  of  gewgaws  and 
titles.  The  latest  acts  of  his  life  seem  qaite 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  he  took 
that  kind  of  delight  in  the  mere  symbols  of 
power  which  has  been  a  kind  of  madness 
with  smaller  minds.  Like  Sulla,  he  loved 
power  ;  but,  like  Sulla,  he  could  lay  power 
aside.  Stilla  indeed  was  the  champion,  not  of 
himself,  not  of  any  dynasty,  but  of 
tocratic  party.  In  him  therefore  that  love 
of  the  external  badges  of  power  which  dis- 
tinguishes Ctesar  from  him  wonld  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  Sulla  indeed  wielded 
more  than  royal  power ;  but  he  confessedly 
wielded  it  only  for  a  season,  till  he  could  do 
a  certain  work ;  when  be  had  done  that 
work,  he  laid  aside  the  power  which  he  had 
grasped  as  the  means  for  doing  it.  The  case 
was  different  with  Diocletian.  He  too,  like 
Sulla,  was  clothed  with  power  mere  than 
royal ;  but  it  was  a  power  which,  though  still 
veiled  under  republican  forms,  was  no  longer 
only  wielded  for  a  season.  Yet  the  two  men 
were  alike  in  this,  that  both  could  calmly 
and  deliberately  lay  aside  power.  Diocle- 
tian could  even  deliberately  decline  to  take 
it  up  again  when  he  had  the  chance.*  That 
he  could  do  bo  seems  to  show  that  his  as- 
sumption of  the  outward  badges  of  power 
was,  in  his  position,  as  much  the  result  of  a 
calm  policy  as  Snl la's  contempt  of  them  had 
been  in  his  widely  different  position.  But 
Diocletian  could  not  only  lay  aside  power : 
he  could,  when  he  laid  it  aside,  go  back  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  land  where 
he  had  dwelled  before  he  rose  to  power. 
Augustus,  Augustus  no  longer,  could  fix  his 
resting-place  on  the  very  spot  where  men 
might  still  remember  him  as  the  freedman's 
son.  The  man  who  could  do  this  must 
surely  have  been  far  above  any  paltry  de- 
light in  feeling  the  fillet  of  eastern  roy- 
alty upon  his  temples,  or  in  having  his  ears 
tickled  with  the  sound  of  '  numen '  or 
'  astern  itas  vestra.' 

The  truth  seems  simply  to  be  that  a  man 
of  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  who  had  risen 
wholly  by  his  personal  merit,  whose  birth 
and  earlier  life  would  not  fill  him  with  any 
special  reverence  for  Roman  traditions  and 
constitutional  fictions,  perhaps  felt  a  real  dis- 
like to  shams  and  disguises  as  such,  and  at 
any  rate  saw  that  the  time  was  come  for 
■bams  and  disguises  to  be  cast  aside.  The 
Emperor  had  practically  become  master  of 
the  Commonwealth.    Everybody  knew  the 

*  See  Aurelios  Victor.    Epitome 


fact  Diocletian  simply  proclaimed  what 
everybody  knew,  and  proclaimed  it  by  means 
of  those  symbols  and  badges  which  to  a  large 
part  of  mankind  were  the  most  intelligible 
means  of  proclaiming  it  Pretence  was  cast 
aside ;  reality  stood  forth  avowed.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  ho  not,  while 
taking  to  himself  the  badges  of  kingly  power, 
also  take  to  himself  the  kingly  title  !  The 
first  Cssar  had  longed  for  it;  why  should 
not  Diocletian  bear  it  !  Twm  reasons  stood 
in  the  way,  either  of  which  alone  would  have 
been  enough.  The  Romans  were  by  this  time 
well  schooled  to  slavery.  They  were  used 
to  a  master,  and  they  felt  no  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  him  as  a  master.  But  there 
is  some  reservation  in  all  such  cases  ;  there 
is  always  something,  some  name,  some  for- 
mula, which  the  slave  himself  will  not  bear. 
For  eight  hundred  years  the  Romans  had 
cherished  a  kind  of  superstitious  hatred  for 
the  kingly  title  ;  the  sonnd  of  the  monosyl- 
lable Rex  was  hateful  in  their  ears.  They 
could  bow  to  a  lord ;  tbey  could  worship 
a  godhead  on  earth  ;  but  they  would  not  ac- 
knowledge a  King.  That  there  really  was  this 
superstitious  dislike  to  the  mere  word  Bex  ia 
plain  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  derivatives 
of  Rex  are  freely  applied  to  the  belongings 
of  the  Emperor,  the  word  itself  is  never  ap- 

Slied  to  himself.*  This  being  so,  a  wise 
espot  would  humour  the  superstition. 
While  he  proclaimed  his  real  despotism  in 
every  way  that  was  not  offensive  to  his  sub- 
jects, he  wonld  forbear  to  proclaim  it  in 
that  particular  way  which,  whether  reason- 
ably or  unreasonably,  was  offensive  to  thorn. 
But  this  was  doubtless  not  all.  Imperator, 
Cwiar,  Augustus,  had  once  been  humbler 
descriptions  nnder  which  the  reality  of  kingly 
power  could  lurk  without  ostentatiously  dis- 
playing an  unpleasant  truth.  The  Imperator, 
the  general  of  the  Common  wealth,  had  veiled 
his  power  under  the  titles  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  the  usage  of  three  hundred 
years  had  made  Imperator  a  greater  title 
than  Rex.  Kings  were  plentiful ;  the  chief 
of  every  barbarous  nation  was  a  King.  But 
there  was  but  one  Emperor ;  at  least  there 
was  but  one  state  which  was  ruled  by  Em- 
perors. The  Imperial  power  might  be  divid- 
ed among  two  or  more  Imperial  colleagues ; 
but  the  title,  and  the  power  and  dignity 
which  the  title  implied,  was  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  world.  A  King  was  chief  of  a  na- 
tion ;  at  most  he  was  lord  of  some  denned 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Bat  Csssar 
Augustus  was  not  the  chief  of  a  single  nation ; 
he  was  the  lord  of  the  dominion  in  which  so 
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many  nations  had  been  merged,  the  dominion 
which  professed  to  know  no  limits  but  those 
of  the  civilized  world.  Casar  might  role 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  he 
might  be  equally  at  home  in  any  corner  of 
his  dominion.  A  Roman  King  would  have 
seemed  to  be  shut  np  within  the  narrow  seat 
of  the  Tarquinii ;  he  would  be  at  home  no- 
where but  in  the  old  home  of  Romulus  on  the 
Palatine  hill. 

Salona  then  gave  Rome  and  the  Roman 
world  a  lord,  a  lord  who  did  not  shrink  from 
avowing  bis  lordship  ;  but  she  did  not  give 
them  a  Ring.  And  she  gave  Rome  and  the 
Roman  world  a  lord  who  was  the  first  to 
grasp  the  fact  of  the  changed  relation  in 
which  Rome  now  stood  to  the  Roman  world. 
The  local  Rome  had  become  the  victim  of 
her  own  greatness.  Now  that  the  whole 
civilised  world  was  not  only  Roman  but 
Rome,*  now  that  her  outposts  were  not  on  the 
Janicolom  and  the  Pincius,  but  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Solway,  and  the  Tigris,  the  hills  by  the 
Tiber  were  no  longer  suited  to  be  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  prince  who  had  to  guard 
those  outposts  against  the  Pict,  the  German, 
and  the  Persian.  The  fact  was  plain  ;  it 
was  but  a  short  part  of  their  reigns  that  any 
of  tbe  later  Emperors  had  spent  in  Rome. 
But  Diocletian  was  the  first  who  ventured 
openly  to  act  according  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  definitely  to  establish  tbe  ordina- 
ry dwelling-place  of  tho  Roman  Csesara  else- 
where than  at  Rome.f  It  may  be  also  that 
he  felt  that  his  avowed  despotism  would  be 
more  in  place  on  some  other  soil  than  on  a 
spot  like  the  ancient  capital,  round  which  the 
old  republican  traditions  and  memories  still 
gathered.  At  all  events,  he  saw  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  and  he  proclaimed  it  without 
disguise.  The  magistrate  of  the  Roman  city 
stood  forth  before  mankind  as  the  master  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  whole  of  that  Em- 
pire was  alike  his ;  his  throne  might  be  fixed 
in  any  spot  which  the  interest  of  the  Empire, 
or  even  the  caprice  of  its  master,  might  dic- 
tate. And  the  spot  where  his  presence  was 
moat  called  for  was  certainly  no  longer  in 
the  ancient  capital.  But  Diocletian  grasped 
and  avowed  yet  another  truth,  that  the  Em- 
pire had  become  too  vast,  its  frontier  too 
extensive,  its  enemies  loo  many  and  too  dan- 
gerous, for  any  one  man  to  do  the  duty  of 

*  Mamertlnas,  Pan.  Vet.  11.  18.  '  Licet  nunc 
tnnm  tanto  magis  imperium  quanta  Indus  est 
vetere  pomasrio,  qnidqnld  homines  eolunt.' 

t  It  is  clear  that  some  jealousy  was  thus 
awakened  in  the  old  capital.  This  comes  out 
in  several  passages  of  the  Panegyrics.  See  tl. 
18, HI.  12.  So  Laetantius,  rf  Itbe  Lact>ntius(De 
Mori.  Pen.  7), '  Its  semper  dementabat  Nicome- 
diam  stndena  urbi  Romas  coesquare.'  I 


its  guardian.  The  man  who  decreed  that 
the  Roman  state  should  be  most  truly  » 
monarchy,  was  also  the  man  who  decreed 
that  it  should  be  a  monarchy  no  longer.  The 
man  who  was  in  some  port  the  founder  of  the 
Empire,  was  also  the  man  who  tMok  the  first 
step  towards  dividing  that  Empire  in  twain. 
The  burthen  of  ruling  the  world  was  too 
heavy  for  a  single  pair  of  shoulders,  and 
Diocletian  chose  himself  a  colleague  to  re- 
lieve him  of  part  of  the  weary  task.  Another 
soldier  from  the  Illyrian  land  was  called  to  be 
his  fellow- worker.  The  Imperial  brethren 
of  this  new  order  of  things,  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  were,  as  the  voice  of  the  Pane- 
gyrist told  them,*  to  be  as  Romulus  and 
Remus,  without  the  jealousy  of  the  royal 
brethren  of  the  old  order  of  things.  From 
a  city  of  Hellonized  Asia  and  a  city  of  Ro- 
manized Gaul,  from  Nikomedeia  and  from 
Milan,  the  brother  Augusti  were,  like  Roman 
Consuls  or  Spartan  Kings,  to  guard  the 
dominions  which  the  gods  had  committed 
to  their  care.  From  the  gods  whom  they 
worshipped  they  took  new  titles.  The  father 
and  fonnder  of  the  new  system,  the  organ- 
izer, the  ruler,  the  devising  and  ordaining 
?>irit  Of  the  Empire,- took  his  name  from  the 
sther  of  gods  and  men,  and  Salona  might 
rejoice  when  her  Imperial  son  was  honoured, 
not  unfittingly,  with  the  proud  name  of 
Jovius.  Tbe  colleague  whom  he  had  called 
into  being,  the  stout  soldier,  the  arm  of  the 
Empire  while  Diocletian  was  its  brain,  might 
well  bear  the  name  of  the  most  renowned  of 
deified  heroes,  and  Maximian,  under  the 
name  of  Hercnlins,  was  enthroned  by  the 
side  of  his  Olympian,  or  rather  Capitol  ine, 
chief,  f  Jovius  by  the  shores  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  Hercnlins  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  could 
better  guard  against  dangersf  rom  tbe  east  and 
north  than  if  they  had  dwelled,  like  their  my- 
thical forerunners,  on  the  Palatine  and  the 
A ven tine.  The  old  phrase  of  the  'Gaulish 
tumult '  had  won  to  itself  a  new  meaning  in 
the  insurrection  of  tbe  Uagauda?,J  and  the 
Rhine  and  the  forts  beyond  it  were  found 
to  be  a  feeble  defence  against  the  German. 
Maximian  overthrew  both  enemies,  and  came 


This  idea  is  drawn  out  at  great  length  byMa- 
mertinns,  ti.  18,  iii.  7.  He  specially  points  ont 
*non  fortuita  vobis  est  gennanitas  sed  electa.' 

\  Bo  MamertlmiH  (ii.  \\\  addressing  Maxi- 
mian, "says  .  '  Etiam  qute  allornm  ducta  gerun- 
tnr,  Diocletisnus  tacit,  tu  tribuls  affectum.'  So 
Aureliua  Victor  (30)  says  of  the  other  Emperors: 
'Valeriam  at  parentem  sen  Dei  magni  suspi- 
eiebant  modo.'  And  afterward :  '  Valerias 
is  nntu  omnia  gerebantnr.' 
See  Aurelius  Victor,  89.      Gibbon  (H.  117. 
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back  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Panegyrists 
in  their  special  home  by  the  Mosel.*  Yet 
the  long  line  of  threatened  frontier  needed 
nearer  guardians  till.  Jovius  watched  from 
Nikomedeia,  while  Galeriua  guarded  the  pos- 
sessions ef  Itome  on  the  Danube,  or  marched 
forth  at  the  bidding  of  his  father  and  master 
to  win  back  from  the  Persian  the  provinces 
which  Hadrian  had  surrendered  to  the  Par- 
thian. HercnliuB  meanwhile  watched  from 
Milan,  while  Constantius  kept  his  court  at 
York,  in  the  island  which  he  had  won  back 
from  her  so-called  tyrants. f  Four  men,  all 
sprang  from  the  lands  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Hadriatic,  bore  sway  over  the  Roman 
world,  and  seemed  to  bring  back  the  past  days 
of  Roman  dominion  and  Roman  conquest 

Illy  ria  gave  the  world  its  rulers  ;  |  and 
the  chief  of  all,  first  in  rank  and  fame,  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  councils  and  armies  of 
his  colleagues  whom  he  had  created,  was  he 
who  had  come  from  the  special  Dalmatian 
land,  and  who  went  back  to  his  old  home 
when  the  task  of  ruling  the  world  had  be- 
come a  burthen  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 

To  that  home  let  us  follow  him,  to  the '  long 
Salona'  of  Lncao,§  the  city  stretching  so  far 
along  the  shores  of  its  own  inland  sea.  The 
old  Illyrian  fortress,  with  its  Roman  suburb 
greater  than  itself,  with  its  walls,  its  theatre, 
its  amphitheatre,  its  city  of  tombs  without 
the  walls,  all  that  now  lies  in  a  mass  of  shape- 
less ruin,  then  stood  in  all  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  the  foremost  city  of  the  Ha- 
driatic coast.  The  rushing  Jader  made  its 
way  into  the  gulf  on  one  side  of  her ;  in 
front  was  the  isle  of  Bua,  guarding  the  en- 
trance of  her  haven,  an  Euboia  yoked  to  the 
mainland  by  the  city  and  bridge  of  Tragy- 
rinn.jj     Behind    was   the   height  of  Clisaa, 


*  Of  Trier,  as  a  special  borne  of  the  Pane- 
gyrists, we  spoke  in  our  former  article, '  Augus- 
ta Treverorum.' 

f  Carausius,  Allectus,  and  the  rest  were  of 
course  technically  tyrants,  as  Diocletian  might 
have  been  if  he  bad  failed ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Diocletian  and  Maximian  fonnd 
it  convenient  to  accept  Caransius  as  a  colleague. 

1  Aurelius  Victor  (Ctes.  89)  remarks  specially ! 
'His  sane  omnibus  Illyricum  patria  fuit,  qui 
quamquam  humunitatis  par  urn,  ruris  tamen 
ac  militia  miseriis  imbuti,  satis  optimi  reipub- 
licm  fuere.'.  Bo  Mamertinus,  Fan.  Vet.  ii.  2. 
'  Commemorabo  nimirum  patria:  twe  in  rempub- 
licam  merit*  f  Quia  enim  dubitat  quin  mult  is 
jam  BKeulia,  ei  quo  vires  illins  ad  ltoiuinum 
nomen  accesserint,  Italia  quidem  sit  gentium 
domina  glories  vetustate,  sed  Pannonia  vtrtute  t ' 

§  Lucan,  iv.  404. 
*  Qua  maris  Hodiiaci  longas  ferit  unda  Salona, 
Et  tepidum  in  mollea  Zephyros  eicurrit  lader.' 

|  The  island  city  of  Trail  figures  as  Tpayvpiav 
as  early  as  Poly  bios  (xxxii.  18).  Constantino 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  Adm.  Imp.  29,  p.  138) 
gives  a  curious  description  of  It  by  the  name  of 
Terpdyjovftir. 


guarding  the  mouth  of  the  pass  which  scecas 
to  lead  from  the  gentle  shore  of  the  inland 
sea  to  a  wild  and  uuknown  land  beyond  the 
mountains.  At  no  great  distance  from  this 
his  native  city,  but  on  a  spot  which  did  not 
come  within  sight  of  it,  Diocletian  built  the 
house  which,  when  Salona  had  perished, 
was  to  grow  into  a  city  in  its  stead.  A  rug- 
ged hill,  a  promontory  between  the  gulf  of 
Salona  and  the  main  sea,  forms  one  horn  of 
a  smaller  bay  washing  one  shore  of  a  small 
peninsula.  It  forms  also  a  wall  between 
Diocletian's  native  city  and  the  spot  which 
he  chose  for  a  dwelling- place.  Fast  by  the 
bay,  with  the  high  mountain  at  its  bark, 
with  the  lower  hills  on  each  side  of  him, 
Diocletian  built  bis  villa,  his  palace  of  Salona. 
The  prouder  name,  the  name  which  savoured 
of  the  Rome  which  Diocletian  bad  forsaken, 
clave  to  the  spot,  and  the  city  which  in  after 
ages  grew  up  within  the  palatium  of  Dio- 
cletian still  bears  the  name  of  Spalato.*  The 
city  of  Romulus  had  become  the  palace  of 
the  Ceesars,  and  the  palace  of  the  abdicated 
Ctesar  became  the  city  which  supplanted  his 
birthplace.  The  splendid  remains  of  that 
palace,  the  long  portico  rising  from  the  sea, 
the  golden  gate  and  its  meaner  fellows,  the 
pillared  court,  the  temple,  the  mausoleum, 
so  strangely  changed  into  a  church,  f  and 
grouped  with  it  is  the  noblest  bell-tower  of 
its  own  type,  have  all  been  desciibed  and 
engraved  and  commented  on  over  and 
over  again.  We  speak  of  tbcm  now  simply 
as  part  of  the  work  of  the  great  Dalmatian 
Emperor,  as  the  work  which  lie  reared  in  his 
own  land,  and  which,  alone  among  his  works, 
has  survived,  in  a  nearly  perfect  state,  to  tell 
us  how  great  a  revolution  he  wrought  in  tfee 
domain  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of 
polity.  Diocletian  was  a  great  builder  in 
all  parts  of  his  Empire,  and  the  cost  of  his 
buildings  was  set  down  by  his  enemies  among 
the  grievances  of  his  reign. J  Among  other 
places  he  did  not  forget  the  ancient  capital, 
and  the  baths  which  still  bear  his  name  were 


Constantino,  in  the  same  chapter,  describes 
lato  aa  ri  'AoiroAd&ni  xaarpov  &irtp  naiiiriav 
tuKptiv  ififmtveral,  6  (ktatXeii  Aiosiijriaicc  tovto 
ItTioev ;  tl%t  6i  airrA  uc  »'iov  oIkov,  nul  aiji^r 
oitoio/i^aaf  iv/ndai  Kai  naiirta.  He  adds.  If  in 
to  irZiima  KUTtiiidrioav. 

f  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Spalato  was  really 
designed  as  a  mausoleum,  and  not,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Constan- 
tino's account  is  curious,  Itrii  t6  licttsKoniiov  rod 
K&arpov  xa\  i  vadf  rov  Ayiov  Aa/ivoa,  cv  £  KarintiTai 
i  a&rbt  uyioc  Aopvoc,  fisrp  $>>  xoir&v  rou  aitav 
Saoiiiug  AiojiJ.ijnavoi.  Either  koituv  must  moan 
tomb,  or  else  tile  word  points  to  some  confused 
tradition  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  building. 

{  This  point  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  the 
author  De  Mort.  Pers.  7. 
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among  the  most  gigantic  works  that  Rome 
herself  could  show.  Other  buildings  at 
Koine  have  been  more  utterly  swept  away  ; 
few  have  been  more  cruelly  mangled  by  later 
architects.  Bnt  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Diocletian's  work  at  Rome  displayed  the 
same  great  advance  in  construction  which 
we  can  still  study  in  its  perfection  in  his 
work  at  Spalato.  What  Diocletian  did  in 
the  way  of  art  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
what  he  did  in  the  way  of  polity.  In  his 
artistic,  as  in  his  political  creation,  he  cast 
away  d iagaises  and  proclaimed  realities. 
Hitherto  a  Greek  mask  had  concealed  the 
Roman  body  ;  the  arch,  the  true  feature  of 
Roman  construction,  bid  itself  behind  Geek 
disguises.  In  the  peristyle  of  Spalato  the 
arch  stands  out,  for  the  first  time  among-  ex- 
isting buildings,  as  the  main  feature  of  a  great 
artistic  design.  It  has  pressed  the  slender 
shafts  and  gorgeous  capitals  of  Corinth  into 
the  service  of  the  great  constructive  invention 
of  Italian  skill.*  In  tho  buildings  of  Dio- 
cletian, as  in  his  political  constitution,  the 
main  featnre  of  the  fabric  stood  out  before 
all  men  as  the  work  of  one  who,  whether  as 
builder  or  as  ruler,  felt  that  the  strength 
within  bim  needed  no  disguise,  no  fiction, 
whether  legal  or  artistic. 

Spalato  is  unique  among  cities.  In  some 
sort  indeed  it  may  rank  as  a  member  of  the 
same  Imperial  scries  as  Trier  and  Ravenna. 
All  indeed  are  links  in  a  chain ;  all  are 
among  the  memorials,  Spalato  the  eldest 
among  them,  of  the  days  when  Rome,  in 
her  days  of  seeming  decline,  was  really 
doing  her  work  among  the  nations.  But 
Trier  and  Ravenna  were  Imperial  cities,  seats 
of  government,  homes  of  the  actual  rulers  of 
mankind.  Men  called  the  house  of  Diocle- 
tian a  palace;  but  it  was  in  strictness  a  villa, 
a  country  house,  not  the  seat  of  rule,  bnt  the 
home  of  the  man  who  had  withdrawn  from 
ruling.  Constantino  reigned  at  Trier ;  The- 
odoric  reigned  at  Ravenna ;  but  Diocletian, 
at  Salon  a,  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  dignified 


*  it  is  cartons  to  rend  Gibbon's  comment 
(chap.  liii.  vol.  li.  178)  on  the  palace  of  Spala- 
to, as  shown  in  the  splendid  and  accurate  work 
of  Adam.  '  There  is  room  to  suspect  that  the 
elegance  of  his  designs  and  engraving-  lias  some- 
what flattered  the  objects  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  represent.  We  are  informed  by  a 
more  recent  and  very  judicious  traveller  that 
the  awful  ruins  ot  Bpalatro  are  not  less  expres- 
sive of  the  decline  of  the  arts  than  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Dioclo- 


tecture  ever  made.  Gibbon  clearly  admired  ; 
but  he  seems  to  liave  thought  that  it  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  admire. 


ease,  and  bade  those  who  would  have  had 
him  go  back  and  reign  again  to  look  at  the 
cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands.*  Trier  and  Ravenna  are  the  memo- 
rials of  an  epoch  ;  Spalato  is  the  memorial 
of  a  single  man.  No  Emperor  ever  ruled  the 
world  from  among  the  arches  of  the  great 
peristyle.  If  the  palace  was  ever  the  seat  of 
rule,  it  was  at  most  the  seat  of  local 
rulers  of  Dalmatia  only.  Among  the  stately 
columns  of  its  court,  under  the  cunningly 
wrought  cupola  of  its  mausoleum,  we  think 
of  Jovins,  and  we  think  of  Jovins  alone. 

Yet  in  the  borne  of  Diocletian  there  is 
another  thought  which  cannot  fail  to  thrust 
itself  on  the  mind.  The  man  who  gave  a 
new  birth  and  a  new  life  alike  to  the  power 
and  to  the  art  of  Rome  stands  branded  in 
history,  as  history  is  commonly  read,  as  the 
most  cruel  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  faith  of 
Christ.  And,  though  the  fact  is  one  which 
has  been  not  a  little  coloured  by  partiian 
writers,  yet  the  fact  of  Diocletian's  persecu- 
tion is  not  to  be  denied.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Diocletian  himself  was  not  the 
chief  mover  in  the  matter,  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  primarily  the  work  of  Uasimian 
and  Gatenus.  It  needed  much  urging  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  Emperors  before 
Jovins  himself  consented  even  to  the  first  and 
less  severe  edict,  that  which,  while  treating 
Christianity  as  a  crime  and  laying  its  profes- 
sors under  many  disabilities,  still  touched  no 
man's  life  on  the  score  of  his  faith.f  The 
second  and  harsher  edict,  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  persecution,  was  not  put  forth 
until  Diocletian  had  some  direct  grounds  for 
suspecting  the  Christians  of  distinct  disloy- 
alty to  his  throne.  No  blood  was  shed  by 
his  order,  or  even  with  his  consent,  till  his 
milder  edict  had  been  torn  down  by  a  zeal- 
ous Christian,  and  till  he  was,  truly  or  false- 
ly, made  to  believe  that  the  burning  of  his 
palace  at  Nikomcdeia  was  the  work  of 
Christian  hands.t  Then  the  persecution 
raged  indeed,  and  a  prince  whose  rule  had 


|  Even  the  author  De  Mortibus  Persecutornm 
(11)  is  distinct  on  this  head.  Oalerius  works 
on  the  mind  of  Diocletian  for  a  whole  winter : 
'  Dtn  senex  furori  eius  repugnavit,  ostendens 
qusm  pa  raid  os  um  esset  inquietari  orbem 
terra,  fundi  sangninem  maltornm ;  illos  libenter 
mori  solere,  satis  esse,  si  palatinos  tantnm  ae 
milites  ab  ea  religione  prohiberet.  Nee  tamen 
deflectere  potult  pnecipitis  hominls  insanlam.' 
He  is  only  brought  round  by  a  direct  message 
from  Apollo. 

X  The  story  is  told  by  the  writer  De  Hortibns, 
In  his  account  the  Are  is  got  up  by  Galenus. 
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Mthcrto  been  marked  by  singular  mildness 
won  for  himself  a  name  of  evil.  Even  one 
of  his  successors  could  forget  the  reverence 
due  to  a  founder,  and  could,  on  the  bare 
mention  of  Diocletian's  native  land,  burst 
forth  into  declamations  against  the  wicked- 
est of  mankind.*  Now  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  is  remarkable  from  two  points  of 
view.  It  would  have  been  in  no  way  won- 
derful if  Diocletian  had  been  a  persecutor  of 
his  own  free  will.  Both  Christianity  and 
religious  freedom  must  grapple  as  they  can 
with  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  bitterest 
persecutors  of  the  Church  were  found,  not 
among  the  worst  Emperors  but  among  the 
beet.  It  was  under  Trajan  that  Ignatius  was 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  it  was  under  Mar- 
cos that  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  suffered  their 
torments ;  it  was  under  Valerian  the  Roman 
Censor  that  Cyprian  died  by  the  sword  of 
the  headsman.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
princes  like  Commodus  and  Antoninns  Cara- 
calla  the  Church  had  peace,  and  even  some 
measure  of  Imperial  favour.  The  days  of 
persecution  began  when  the  days  of  reform 
began  again ;  Decius  was  a  persecutor  as 
well  as  Diocletian.  The  cause  of  this  seem- 
ingly strange  phenomenon  has  often  been 
pointed  out.  Princes  who  were  bent  on 
restoring  the  old  laws  and  discipline  of 
Rome  could  not  fail  to  be  bent  on  restoring 
her  religion  also.  The  worship  of  the  gods 
of  Rome  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  very 
being  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it  was  deemed 
that  he  who  was  false  to  Jupiter  and  Quiri- 
nus  could  not  be  faithful  to  the  prince  who 
was  High  Pontiff  no  less  than  Imperator.f 
Add  to  this  that  the  peasant-Emperor  from 
Illyrtcutn,  to  whom  all  that  was  Roman  had 
the  charm  of  wonder  and  novelty,  no  doubt 
accepted  the  creed  of  the  Empire  with  far 
more  of  living  faith  than  either  tbe  patricians 
or  the  philosophers  of  Rome  herself.  If 
then   Diocletian   had    from   the   beginning 
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*  Const.  Porph.  De  Them.  11,  (vol.  ill.  p.  5T 
ed.  Bonn.)  $  it  A JJ./tOTia  nfc  'IrafJat  tori  x^p",  H 
ou-Kta  k{iXuirn)acv  6  mu'irun  ivdfuJ/arp  atioetararot 
tat  uacfHora  or  flaaiXtvc  A(o*3.ijrto*6c  He  is  more 
civil  in  the  work  De  Adminlstrando  Imperio. 

f  Aurellua  Victor  (Cebs.  80),  who  does  not  men- 
tion the  persecution,  who  indeed  does  not  men- 
tion Christianity  at  all,  unless  it  lurks  under  tin; 
words, '  suppliers  flagitiosi  coj  usque,'  says  of 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  'veterrinue  religiones 
castiBBime  curatee.'  The  motives  of  the  perse- 
cution are  clearly  put  forth  in  Uio  last  edict  of 
Galerins.  Be  sought 'juts  legee  ve  tores  et 
publicam  disciplinam  Romanorum,  cuncta  corri- 
gere,  atque  id  providere,  utetiam  Christian!,  qui 
parentum  suorum  reliqnerant  eectam,  ad  bonaa 
mentes  redirent.'  Presently  he  complains  that 
'  tanta  eosdem  Christianos  voluntas  invasieset  et 
tanta  stnltitia  occupasset,  ut  non  ilia  veterum 
instituta  eequerentur.'  (De  Hort.  Per*.  34.) 


appeared  as  a  persecutor  like  Decius,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  but  what  one 
would  have  looked  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  The  wrath  of  Jorius 
might  have  been  expected  to  light  in  all  its 
fulness  on  the  enemies  of  Jove, 

Bnt  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  Jovins 
was  not  a  persecutor  by  his  own  act,  that  he 
was  driven  into  persecution  by  the  goadings 
and  artifices  of  others,  and  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  bis  own  better  judgement. 
The  inference  seems  hardly  to  be  escaped 
that  the  same  far-seeing  eye  which  could 
pierce  through  so  many  prejudices  and  tra-' 
ditional  beliefs  could  also  see  the  great  truth 
which  in  after  days  was  grasped  by  Valentin 
ian  and  Theodoric,  and  a  glimpse  of  which 
had  "made  its  way,  in  some  lucid  interval, 
into  the  mind  of  the  frantic  Caius.  The 
saying  of  this  last  prince,  mad  perhaps,  bat 
very  far  from  stupid,  that  those  who  did  not 
own  him  as  a  god  were  rather  to  be  called 
unhappy  than  wicked,*  does  indeed  express, 
in  a  ludicrous  shape,  the  same  doctrine  of 
toleration  which  the  great  Goth  or  his  min- 
ister clothed  in  the  guise  of  a  more  decorous 
formula.!  Wo  are  strongly  tempted  to 
think  that  Diocletian,  left  to  himself,  fully 
understood  the  vanity  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, directly  as  religions  persecution.  We 
may  believe  that  he  would  have  left  Jove  to 
defend  bis  own  honour,  had  he  not  been 
mado  to  believe,  with  at  least  some  show 
of  probability,  that  those  ■  who  dishonoured 
Jove  were  conspiring  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  Jovins.  Diocletian  might  have 
despised  personal  danger  no  less  than  the 
Dictator  Caesar  ;  but  the  man  who  bad  orga- 
nized the  Imperial  system  anew  could  not 
brook  aught  that  struck  at  the  power  or 
dignity  of  the  Imperial  throne.  What  Ga- 
lenas urged  in  fanaticism  Diocletian  at  first 
withstood  through  policy,  and  afterwards 
accepted  through  policy.  Diocletian's  per- 
secutions of  Christians  had  in  truth  not  a 
little  in  common  with  our  own  Elisabeth's 
persecutions  of  Papists.  To  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine  and  ceremony  Elizabeth  seems 
to  have  had  no  theological  objection  whatever ; 
nor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time 
inclined  to  religious  persecution  as  such. 
But  the  Papist  often  was,  and  might  always 
be  said  to  be,  a  conspirator  against  the 
Queen  and  her  kingdom.  She  had  heard 
mass  without  scruple  at  two  periods  of  her 
life,  and  she  would  most  likely  have  had  no 
kind  of  scruple  against  hearing  it  again. 
But  when  the  mass  had  become  the  badge 


*  The  story  is  told  in  Merivale,  v.  411. 

f  See  our  former  article  on  the  Goths  at  B&- 
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of  Popery,  and  Bopery  had  become  the 
badge  of  disaffection,  then  the  religions  act 
was  itself  made  a  crime,  a  crime  which 
brought  on  the  criminal,  sot  the  penalties  of 
the  spiritual  guilt  of  heresy, .  hut  those  of  the 
temporal  guilt  of  treason.  . 

Such  a  persecutor  •  then  was  Diocle- 
tian, a  persecutor  not  from  fanaticism 
but  from  policy,  a  persecutor  who  would 
not  have  interfered  with  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  worship,  if  he  had  not  been 
made  to  believe  that  the  organization  and 
the  objects  of  the  Christian  society  were 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  his  Empire. 
And,  at  least  while  sojourning,  whether  in 
the  flesh  or  in  the .  spirit,  on  Dalmatian 
ground,  wo  may  be  allowed  to  think  that 
somewhat  hard  measure  has  commonly  been 
dealt  out  to  the  mighty  one  of  Salons.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  defend  or  palliate 
persecution  in  any  man  or  in  any  age.  Bnt 
let  even  justice  be  done.  Trajan  was  in 
some  measure  a  persecutor ;  Marcus  was  so 
tn  a  far  greater  measure.  Yet  Christian 
writers  do  not  let  the  fact  of  their  persecu- 
tions interfere  with  a  general  admiration  for 
the  character  of  Trajan,  with  a  more  than 
general  admiration  for  the  -  character  of 
Marcus.  Surely  any  excuse  that  can  be 
found  for  the  mild  philosopher,  in  whom 
we  might  have  looked  for  some  fellow-feel' 
ing  for  a  moral  system  so  nearly  akin  to  his 
own,  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  peas- 
ant soldier  who  had  risen  to  the  throne  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  personal  greatness. 
If,  in  the  esse  of  Trajan,  and :  Marcus,  merit 
of  other  kinds  is  allowed  to  be  set  in  the 
scale  against  the  guilt,  of.  persecution,  we 
may  fairly  ask,  at. least  while  we  stand  on 
his  own  ground,  that,  the -same  judgment  of 
charity  may  bo  extended  to  Diocletian  also. 

Thus  much,  and  no  mora,  may  we  venture 
to  plead  in  mitigation  of  the  dark  stain  which 
rests  on  the  fame  of  the.  maa  who  withdrew 
from  the  rule  of  the  Empire  to  which  he 
had  given  a  fresh  life  to  seek  for,  rest  in  his 
chosen  home  by  the  Dalmatian  shore.  And 
withal  the  triumphant  .faith;  might  boast 
that,  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  work  of  Dio- 
cletian was  undone.  .The  oonuuel  of  Jovius, 
the  arm  of  Herculius,  could  not  avail  to  rooj; 
up  the  creed  which  was  before  long  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  creed  of  their  own  Em- 
pire. Diocletian,  like.  Julian,  might  have 
said  with  his  dying  breailiv  '  Gaiihean,  Thou 
hast  conquered.'  For  tea  years  the  Sulla  of 
the  Church  had  withdrawn  from  persecuting 
and  from  ruling.  For  ten  years  he  had 
paced  that  stately  gallery  which  looked 
forth  on  the  sea,  the  TJiHs^the  islands,  which 
had  been  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  his  child 


hood.  For  ten  years  ho  had  gazed  on  the 
matchless  peristyle  of  his  own  rearing;  he 
had  prayed  to  the  gods  of  Rome  in  the  tem- 
ple on  his  left  hand;  he  had  looked — with 
what  faith  or  hope  we  cannot  guess* — on 
the  cupola  on  the  right,  girt  with  surround- 
ing columns,  where  his  own  ashes  were  to 
rest.  In  the  course  of  those  ten  years 
another  Emperor,  sprung,  if  not  from  his 
own  Dalmatia,  at  least  from  lllyria  in  the 
wider  sense,  had  arisen  at  once  to  finish  and 
to  und*  his  work.  Constantino  had  come 
to  cement  yet  more  firmly  his  fabric  of 
despotic  rule ;  but  he  had  come  also  to  take 
the  faith  which  Diocletian  persecuted  into 
close  partnership  with  the  polity  which 
Diocletian  founded.  He  had  come  to  take 
his  great  artistic  invention  as  the  model  of 
new  temples  of  that  hated  faith,  to  supply 
the  place  of  its  earlier  temples  which  Dio- 
cletian had  swept  from  off  the  earth.  In 
those  ten  years  Constant!  us  had  reigned  in 
our  own  island,  and  Constantine  had  gone 
forth  from  York  to  Trier,  and  from  Trier  to 
Rome.  The  persecutor  Maxentius  had 
fallen  by  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  his  mighty 
basilica  by  the  Sacred  Way  had  learned  to 
bear  the  name  of  his  conqueror,  f  The 
persecutor  Galerius,  he  who  had  goaded  the 
unwilling  Diocletian  to  deeds  of  blood,  had 
confessed  his  error,  and  had  joined  with 
Constantine  in  proclaiming  toleration  tor  the 
Christian  faith,  in  asking  Christian  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire.^  All  this 
Diocletian  lived  to  hear  of ;  he  lived  too  to 
see  bis  order  of  succession  set  aside ;  he  lived 
to  see  his  images  overthrown :  §  according  to 
some  accounts,  he  lived  to  receive  yet  deep- 
er wounds  hi  his  dearest  relations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  daughter  of  the  abdicated 
Emperor,  herself  the  wife  of  bis  successor, 
that  Valeria  in  whose  honour  a  province 
had  been  named,)  was  persecuted  and  put 
to  death  by  the  successive  malice  oi  Mauri- 
min  and  of  Liciniua.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
man  to  whom  so  many  princes  owed  their 
greatness  lived  to  be  treated  with  scorn  by 


*  Sulla  in  hia  retirement  looked  forward  to  a 
paradise,  and  thai:  not  a  sensual  one ;  how  much 
more  might  Diocletian. 

t  Aurelius  Victor,  Ges.  40.  '  Concta  opera  qua) 
magnifies  construxerat  [Maxentius]  .urbiji  fanum 
-'-uebasjlicam,  Flaviimeritlspatressacravere. 

.  De  Mort.  Pen.  84.  'Juxta  haac  indnlgen- 
tiam  nostram  debebunt  Deum  euum  owe  pro 
salute  nostra,  et  reipublicm  acsua.' 

g  De  Mort.  Pers.  42.  Constantine  destroyed 
the  pictures  and  images  of  Maximian.  '  Et  quia 
senes  am  bo  simul  plerumque  picti  erant,  et  Im- 
agines simul  dejponebantur  amhorum.' 

|  Aurelius  Victor,  Cses.  40.  '  Cujus  gratia 
prnvlnciam  uxoris  nomine  Valeriam  mppeUavit.' 
She  waa  married  to  (ialerius,  and  the  province 
called  after  her  was  part  of  Psnnonla. 
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men  who  owed  all  their  power  to  him,  and 
to  ask  in  vain  for  a  milder  treatment  of  his 
own  guiltless  child.  But  there  seems  no 
need  to  add  the  tragedy  of  his  wife  to  the 
tragedy  of  his  daughter,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  last  act  of  the  drama  was  delayed 
till  after  Diocletian's  own  death.*  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  hot  there 
is  at  least  no  need  to  believe  that  the  halls 
of  Spalato  beheld  the  end  of  their  founder 
by  his  own  hand.f  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  first  rites  of  mourning  within  the  mauso- 
leum of  Jovins  must  have  been  the  rites 
which  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Jovins 
himself.  And,  when  he  had  passed  from 
earth,  the  highest  honours  of  his  own  creed 
still  followed  him.  Nevpr  before,  so  the 
men  of  his  time  remarked,  had  a  private 
man — and  Diocletian  at  Spalato  had  again 
become  a  private  man — been  enrolled  among 
the  tuimber  of  the  gods. J 

The  Empire  to  which  Diocletian  had  given 
a  new  life  passed  to  Constanline  and  his 
house.  The  last  persecution  and  the  peace 
of  the  Church  came  alike  from  Illyrian  hands. 
And,  unlike  as  was  the  work  of  the  two  on 
earth,  the  complying  polytheism  of  Rome 
placed  Constantino  no  less  than  Diocletian 
among  the  objects  of  its  worship.  The  elder 
Con stan tins,  before  he  reached  Imperial 
rank,  had  practised  the  art  of  government  in 
the  Dalmatian  province,  and  the  name  of 'his 
eon  Dalmatius  would  seem  to  mark  an  abid- 
ing love  for  his  former  dwelling-place.    And 


July, 


*  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story 
told  by  the  writer  De  Mortibos,  39, 40, 41, 50, 51 , 
how  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
widow  of  GaleriuB,  on  refusing  to  marry  Maxi- 
min,  was  persecuted  by  him  and  banished  to  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  that  Diocletian's  intercession 
for  her  was  fruitless,  and  that  she  was  at  last 
pnt  to  death  by  Llcinius,  which  must  have  been 
after  Diocletian's  death.  But  we  see  no  reason 
to  think  that  her  mother,  Prisca,  the  wife  of 
Diocletian,  was  involved  in  the  same  fate.  The 
writer  indeed  says  in  chap.  51,  '  Coniprehensa 
cum  matre  ptenas  dedit.'  But  this  is  eurelv  ex- 
plained by  the  words  in  chap.  40 : '  Erat  Claris- 
nima  fcmina  ....  hanc  Valeria,  tanquam  ma- 
trem  alteram  dlligebat,  enjus  conpllio  negatam 
sibl  susplcatur  [Mai  1ml u us].'  It  is  this  adopted 
mother  who  was  the  partner  of  her  Bufferings ; 
the  wife  of  Diocletian,  if  she  was  alive,  would 
surely  have  been  safe  at  Spalato. 

f  According  to  the  Epitome,  80,  'Molts  eon. 
anmtus  est  nt  satis  patuit,  per  formidinem  vol- 
■ntaria.'  Bo  Bntropius.  The  author  De  Mort- 
ibus  makes  him  die  for  grief  at  the  destruction 
of  his  statues ;  but  stories  of  death  by  poison  are 
always  doubtful. 

1  This  is  the  remark  of  Entroplue,  Hist.  Hls- 
oell.  x.   (Hnratori,  1.  70.)     '  Contlglt  igitur  ei, 

J  nod  nulli  poet  natoe  homines,  nt  com  privatus 
biisset,  inter  divos  taraen  refenetur.'  He  had 
Just  before  said, '  Diocletianus  private  in  villa 
que  hand  procula  Balonis  — '  '    - 


now,  in  the  hands  of  Constantine  himself, 
the  arts  which  Diocletian  had  planted  by  the 
Dalmatian  shore  wens  to  make  the  artistic 
conquest  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  The 
palace  of  Spalato  was  no  longer  the  dwelling- 
place  of  even  an  uncrowned  Augustus;  hut 
the  forms  of  its  peristyle,  the  columns  of 
Greece  taught  to  support  the  arches  of 
Rome,  were  now  reproduced,  as  trophies 
wrested  from  a  fallen  faith,  on  the  Ctelian 
hill,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and 
beyond  the  walls  of  Anreliao.  The  forms 
of  Diocletian's  palace  were  now  used  to  show 
how  vain  was  Diocletian's  boast  that  he  had 
swept  away  the  faith  of  Christ  from  among 
men.  The  peristyle  of  Jovins  is  tho  imme- 
diate artistic  parent  of  the  churches  of  St. 
John  Lateran  and  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
Walls.*  As  we  stand  among  the  columns 
of  Spalato,  the  likeness  to  a  Christian  basi- 
lica is  so  strongly  forced  upon  tbe  mind,  that 
it  is  bard  to  believe  that  they  always  were  as 
they  still  are,  pent  in  by  do  wall,  covered  by 
no  roof.  Both  tbe  two  great  forms  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  arealike  trophies  won  from 
the  enemy.  Wherever  we  see  the  round 
arch,  from  Rome  to  Kirkwall,  we  see  the 
spoils  of  the  court  of  Jovius.  Wherever  we 
see  the  pointed  arch,  be  it  at  Palermo  or  at 
Westminster,  we  see  in  the  same  sort  the 
artistic  creation  of  the  Saracen,  barren  on  its 
own  soil,  but  taught  to  bear  tbe  loveliest  of 
fruit  on  Christian  ground. 

But  the  part  of  Blyria,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
Salons,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  world, 
was  not  yet  over.  The  house  of  Constantine 
passed  away  ;  hot  another  Illyrian  house — 
for  Valcntinian  was  of  l'annonia — stood 
ready  to  step  into  its  place.  It  was  again 
from  the  lands  between  tbe  Badriatic  and 
the  Danube  that  the  champion  came  who 
was  once  more  to  check  the  German  from 
his  palace  at  Trier,  and  to  carry  the  Roman 
dominion  within  oar  own  island  further  than 
Agricola  himself  had  carried  it.  And  if 
Vslentinian  himself,  in  his  equal  dealing  be- 
tween Christian  and  Pagan,  between  Catholic 
and  Arian,  might  seem  a  forernnner  of 
Theodoric  and  Akbnr,  his  son  was  to  serve 
the  new  faith  much  where  Constantine  had 
served  it  bnt  a  little.  Gratian  refused  to  be 
Pontifex  Maxinras— aotne  said  that,  in  that 
case,  Maximus  might  be  Pontifex ;  he  took 
away  the  altar  of  Victory  from  tbe  Roman 
senate-house,  and  some  said  that  hi  her  wrath 
she  forsook  the  Roman  eagles.     The  house 


range  of  columns:  supported  an  entablature, 
as  In  Santa  Maria  Maggioro,  but  the  smaller 
ranges  supported  arches. 
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of  Yalentinian  was  merged,  by  female  suc- 
cession, in  the  house  of  Theodoeins ;  bat  now 
an  Imperial  marriage  brought  back  the  crown 
once  more  to  an  Illyrian  bom.  The  name 
of  Placidia  carrie*  us  back  to  Ravenna;  but 
her  second  husband,  Constant ius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  her  nobler  Goth,  came  from  the 
same  land,  and  had  risen  to  honour  by  the 
same  paths  as  Claudius  and  Anrelian.*  But 
before  Illyricnm  bad  thus  given  Borne  a  third 
Constantius,  more  akin  to  the  first  than  to 
the  second,  she  had  already  begun  to  show 
her  character  as  a  border-laud  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
partition  of  the  provinces  between  tbe  sons  of 
Theodosius,  Illyricnm  in  the  wider  sense  was 
divided  between  the  two,  and  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  borders  of  each  became  a  subject 
of  dispute,  if  not  between  the  two  puppet 
Emperors  themselves,  yet  at  least  between 
their  ministers.  And  tbe  land  showed  its  bor- 
der character  in  another  way.  It  was  tbe 
marching  ground  of  Alaric,  as  he  passed  to 
and  fro  between  the  great  cities  of  the  elder 
world  in  those  inroads  when  men  deemed  that 
Athene  and  Achillens  scared  him  from  the 
walls  of  Atbens,f  Dut  when  neither  god  nor 
hero  nor  Christian  saint  could  scare  him  from 
the  walls  of  Rome.  Before  long,  a  glimpse 
of  independent  being  was  given  to  the  Dal-' 
matiau  land.  Instead  of  giving  Caesars  to 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  she  was  for  a  moment 
ruled,  if  not  by  her  own  Ciesar,  at  least  by 
her  own  Patrician  on  her  own  soil. 

The  dynasty  of  Valentinian,  as  continued 
by  Theodosins,  the  dynasty  of  Theodosius 
as  continued  by  the  later  Constantius,  had 
not  died  ont  before  Dalmatia,  as  a  laud,  held 
for  a  time  a  more  important  place  than  she 
had  ever  held  since  the  Roman  conquest. 
Marcellian,  Patrician  of  the  West,  flits  like 
a  shadow  across  tbe  confused  history  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  appears  as  the  ally  of 
either  Empire,  as  tbe  friend  of  Aetius  and 
Majorian,  as  the  foe  of  the  Vandal  at  Carth- 
age, as  the  victim  of  allies  whom  his  dis- 
cerning enemy  affirmed  to  have,  in  staying 
him,  used  their  left  hand  to  cut  off  their 
right.  But  he  concerns  ns  as  the  lord  of 
Dalmatia,  who  in  the  land  of  Diocletian,  most 
likely  in  the  house  of  Diocletian,  brought 
back  again  the  worship  which  Diocletian 
had  lived  to  see,  not  indeed  proscribed,  but 
brought  down  from  its  exclusive  place  of 
power.  Marcellian,  says  one  of  the  frag- 
ments from  which  his  history   has  to  be 


*  Bo  says'  OlymniodSros  {p.  467,  ed.  Bonn). 
'IlAopiif  ije  rb  yivof,  and  Naloou  nifjuf  rfc  flan/af  ; 
that  is,  Aurelians  Dacia,  sonth  of  the  Danube. 

t  See  the  well-known  story  in  EAslmos,  v.  0. 
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patched  up,  was  in  faith  a  Greek.*  Now 
that  the  Greek,  like  all  other  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  knew  no  national  name  but  Rvman, 
the  name  of  Hellen  was  used  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  mark  a  votary  of  tbe 
falling  heathen  creed.  It  is  said  that,  before 
his  day,  tbe  palace  of  Jovius,  with  no  Au- 
gustus to  dwell  within  its  gates,  had  already 
been  pnt  to  meaner  uses.  As  tbe  entry  in 
theNotitia  imperii  is  commonly  understood,! 
it  had  become  a  manufactory  of  female 
weavers;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  a 
prince  who  ruled  over  Dalmatia  fixing  his 
throne  anywhere  else  but  in  the  house  of 
Diocletian.  And  Dalmatia  was  yet  to  give 
one  more  Emperor  to  Ravenna.  When  Mar- 
cellian died,  his  nephew  Nepos  still  kept  his 
hold  on  his  Dalmatian  lordship.  From  Dal- 
matia he  crossed,  by  the  authority  of  Zeno, 
to  supplant  Glvcerius  on  tbe  Western  throne, 
and  to  cause  his  deposed  competitor  to  ex- 
change the  Imperial  throne  of  Ravenna  for 
the  episcopal  chair  of  his  own  Salona. 
Among  tbe  ruins  of  that  city  we  still  trace 
the  ground-plan  of  a  basilica  and  a  bap- 
tistery, the  see  of  tbe  second  ex-Emperor 
whom  Salons  received  after  a  voluntary  or 
constrained  abdication.  Strange  indeed  is 
the  contrast  between  Diocletian  withdrawing 
of  his  own  will,  and  Glycerius  withdrawing 
at  the  bidding  of  his  conqueror.  Stranger 
still  is  the  difference  between  the  Church 
trembling  under  tbe  edicts  of  Diocletian, 
and  the  Church  whose  great  offices  had  risen 
to  sneb  a  height  of  wealth  and  secular  power 
that  a  bishoprick  might  be  used  to  break  the 
fall  of  a  deposed  Emperor.  But  tbe  Italian 
reign  of  the  last  Dalmatian  Emperor  was  short 
and  stormy.  When  Orestes  marched  against 
Ravenna,  Nepos  again  sought  shelter  in  bis 
own  land,  and  then  died,  by  the  intrigues, 
so  men  said,  of  the  fallen  competitor  whom 
he  so  had  strangely  turned  into  bis  neigh- 
bour and  spiritual  pastor. J  But  this  was  not 
till  the  first-Empire  of  tbe  West  had  passed 
away.  Nepos,  in  bis  Dalmatian  home,  lived 
to  see  the  Patrician  Odoacer  dwelling  in  the 


*  The  story  of  Man-oil  i  an  us  or  Marcellinua 
comes  from  the  fragments  of  Priscns,  158,  ld7, 
218.  Prokoplos,  Boll.  Vand.  1.  0.  Damascius  ap. 


Photius,  842,  ed.  Bckker.  It  Is  from  this  last 
writer  that  we  get  the  proverbial  saying,  which 
la  also  applied  to  the  death  of  Aetius,  and  the 
singular  description  of  Marcellian  as  Am/iotuv 
$v  x<Jp<K  airoieaxaroc  ifftu&e,  "EJUipi  rj/v  Anfav. 

f  'Procurator  Gyntedi  Jovlensis  Dalmatin 
Aspalsto,'  is  the  entry  In  the  Notitia  Occid. 
chap.  x.  p.  49. 

1  Bo  says  the  fragment  of  Malchos  in  Phdtios, 
p.  5.    The  whole  story  examined  in  the  articles 
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palace  of  Ravenna,  in  name  the  lieutenant  of 
the  single  Emperor  at  the  New  Rome,  in 
truth  the  first  of  the  Teutonic  lords  of  Italy. 

Of  the  end  of  this  separate  Dalmatian 
principality  of  Marcellian  and  Nepos  we 
have  bo  record.  But  tho  border-land  of 
Eastern   and   Western   Europe   soon  again 

flays  its  part  in  tho  great  strife  by  which 
taly  and  Borne  were  won  back  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  translated  Roman  dominion. 
Dalmatia  passed  nndcrthe  rule  of  Theodorie, 
and,  when  he  was  gone  and  the  Gothic 
kingdom  had  lost  its  strength,  it  was  the 
first  part  of  his  dominions  to  come  again 
under  the  Imperial  power.  The  capture  of 
Salona  by  Mundus  was  tho  first  success,  its 
loss  was  the  first  failure,  of  the  Imperial 
arms  in  the  great  strife  between  Goth  and 
Roman.*  Won  back  again  to  the  Empire, 
tho  city  played  its  part  as  the  great  haven  of 
the  Hadriatic  through  the  whole  of  the 
Gothic  war.  It  was  from  Salona  that 
Nurses  set  forth  on  that  last  expedition 
which  was  to  bring  that  last  long  struggle 
to  its  cnd.f  Taken  and  retaken,  half  ruined 
and  restored,  Salona  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  and  men 
in  after  times  believed  that  the  circuit  of  its 
walls  had  once  taken  in  a  space  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  extent  of  New  Rome.J  The 
sixth  century  in  truth  seems  to  have  been  a 
time  of  special  prosperity  for  the  cities  of 
the  Eastern  Hadnatic  shore.  Butitwas  the 
last  bright  day  before  the  filial  storm  fell 
upon  them.  The  revolution  was  at  hand 
which  was  wholly  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  south  of  the  Danube,  and  to  give 
those  lands  settlers  who  have  formed  the 
main  part  of  their  inhabitants  down  to  our 
(iwn  day.  In  tho  sixth  century  tho  Slaves 
began  those  incursions  into  the  lands  east  of 
the  Hadriatic,  .which  were  carried  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Dalmatian  border,  which  for 
awhile  caused  Peloponnfisos  itself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  Slavonic  land.g  While  the 
armies  of  Justinian  were  going  forth  to  win 
back  provinces  in  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  Italy, 
the  Slavonic  invaders  were  traversing  the 
Eastern  peninsula  at  their  will,  and  carrying 
the  fear  of  their  presence  to  tho  gates  of 
Constantinople.!  In  the  next  century  the 
policy  of  Hcraclius  gave  them  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  lands  where    they  still 


%  Const.  Porph.  De  Them. 

TTuoa  %  X'-'l"1  "&  ycyot"  papfiapK-  Cf.  Do  Adm. 
Imp.  49, 50. 

|  See,  among  other  places,  Prokopios,  Bell. 
limb.  Hi,  39,  38.  | 


dwell;*  and  from  that  day  the  Dalmatian 
cities  have  been  what  they  still  are,  outposts 
of  Roman  Europe,  fringing  the  coast  of  a 
Slavonic  land.  But  with  the  Slave  came 
the  more  terrible  Avar,  and  the  seventh  cen- 
tury beheld  the  fall  of  two  of  the  ancient 
cities,  the  rise  of  two  of  the  modern  cities, 
which  stand  foremost  in  the  history  of  the 
Hadriatic  coast.  Jadcra,  Diadora,  Zara — 
such  are  the  various  forms  of  the  name — 


from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  the  home- 
less refugees  of  Salona  a  shelter  stood  ready 
hard  by  their  own  gates.  They  had  but  to 
cross  tho  gentle  hill  which  forms  the  isthmus 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Jovian  peninsula, 
and  tho  house  of  Jovius  stood  ready  with  its 
walls  and  gates,  at  once  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fallen  city.f  As  Salona  fell,  Spalato 
arose ;  the  palace  gave  its  name  to  the  city, 
and  itself  became  the  city,  as  it  still  remains, 
Vithin  the  almost  untouched  square  of  Dio- 
cletian's walls,  the  largest  and  most  thickly 
inhabited  part  of  the  modern  town.  The 
peristyle  of  Diocletian  became  the  piazza  of 
the  new  city  :  his  mausoleum  became  the 
metropolitan  church  of  the  new  arch -bishop- 
ric. And  between  the  two  buildings,  a 
thousand  years  after  the  days  of  Diocletian, 
arose  the  great  bell-tower  which  first  strikes 
the  eye  as  the  voyager  draws  near  to  the  bay 
of  Spalato.  Separated  as  it  is  by  so  many 
ages  from  the  works  of  the  first  founder,  it 
still  shows,  in  artistic  forms  which  so 
strangely  harmonize  with  the  buildings  on 
cither  side  of  it,  how  deep  and  lasting  was 
the  impress  which  the  genius  of  that  founder 
stamped  on  all  later  works  of  the  building 
art 

For  the  fugitives  of  the  fallen  Epldauros 
no  such  shelter  stood  ready.  They  had  to 
seek  a  home  for  themselves,  and  to  call  into 
being  a  wholly  new  dwelling-place  of  man. 
Raousion,  Ragusa,  the  city  on  the  rocks,  the 
city  of  argosies,  now  rose  into  being ;  and,  by 
a  strange  turning  about  of  names,  a  faint 
memory  of  Epidauros  is  kept  up  under  the 
name  of  Ola  Ragusa.  The  history  of 
Roman  Dalmatia  may  now  como  to  an  end. 
The  maritime  cities  still  clave  to  their  old 
allegiance  to  the  Empire,  but  they  clave  to 
it  only  aa  Venice  did  on  the  opposite  coast, 
as  Naples  did  on  the  further  sea.  The  land 
was  now  Slavonic ;  the  old  Illyrian  was 
driven  southward  to  press  upon  Epeiros  and 
upon  Attica ;  the  Roman  survived  only  in 


*  Const.  Porph.  De  Adm.  Imp.  39,  pp.  138, 129. 
The  Imperial  geographer's  etymology  is  of  the 
very  strangest. 

f  Ibid.  p.  141. 
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the  scattered  outposts  of  the  maritime  cities. 
It  is  not  the  Daliuatia  of  Diocletian  or  Mar- 
cellian  of  which  the  Imperial  geographer 
gives  us  the  moat  minute  of  his  topographi- 
cal pictures.  The  Dalmatia  of  Constantino 
Porphyrogennetos  is  the  Dalmatia  which  has 
gone  on  ever  since.  Bis  description  opens 
many  passages  of  varied  and  stirring,  if 
somewhat  puzzling  history,  in  which  Slavo- 
uic,  Hungarian,  Venetian,  and  Turkish  rulers 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  horder-land  of 
East  and  AYest.  On  that  history,  so  deeply 
connected  with  the  events  of  onr  own  day, 
we  cannot  now  enter.  Our  subject  is  the 
Dalmatia  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  Dalmatia 
of  the  Emperors  in  truth  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  fall  of  Epidauros  and  Salona. 

E.  A.  F. 


Art.  II. — The  Unseen    Universe. 

The  Unseen  Universe;  or,  Phytieal  Specula- 
tion* on  a  Future  State.  Beeond  edition. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Amonqst  books  which  have  recently  made 
a  sensation  in  the  literary  world  (and  of  late 
there  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable  number), 
perhaps  not  one  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  A  true  product  of  the  age,  in 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  Science  and 
Religion,  free  from  conventionalism,  and 
noticeable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  its  views,  it  seems  to  point  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  must  look  for  ihe  sweeping 
away  of  present  artificial  barriers  between 
Science  and  Religion.  If  its  conclusions  he 
accepted,  the  horizon  of  scientific  inquiry 
will  be  extended,  and  Christ  and  the  future 
life  will  be  brought  into  more  intimate  and 
vivid  connection  with  the  visible  material 
universe.  Hitherto  the  theological  world 
has  regarded  Christ  only  in  His  relations  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  mankind, 
but  the  authors  of  the  '  Unseon  Universe ' 
find  a  need  for  Him  also  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  universe,  and  strive  to  prove 
their  point,  not  without  some  plausibility, 
even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

Their  chief  aim,  they  tell  us,  is  '  to  endeav- 
our to  show  that  the  presumed  incompatibility 
of  Science  and  Religion  does  not  exist;  to 
show,  in  fact,  that  immortality  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  continuity 
(rightly  viewed) ;  to  address  themselves  to 
those  who  see  strong  grounds  for  believing 
in  the  immortality  of  man  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  invisible  world,  hut  who  at  the 
same  lime  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
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strength  of  the  objections  urged  against 
these  doctrines  by  certain  men  of  science.* 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  seem  to  have 
gone  beyond  this,  and  to  have  attempted 
some  sketch  of  what  as  a  whole  the  universe 
may  be,  or  rather  perhaps  some  sketch  of 
things  and  processes  that  may  occur  therein. 
Whether  they  have  succeeded  in  their  design, 
and  with  what  measure  of  success,  it  will  be 
the  endeavour  of  the  following  pages  to 
examine.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  shall 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  their  argument,  nor  shall  we  have 
space  to  notice  all  the  collateral  points  of 
interest. 

At  starting,  the  authors  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things  ;  also  that  '  tho  laws  of  the  universe 
are  those  laws  according  to  which  the  beingsin 
the  universe  are  conditioned  by  theGovernor 
thereof,  as  regards  time,  place,  and  sensation.1 
These  are  assumptions  which  the  class  of 
leaders  addressed  would  certainly  allow ; 
yet  it  seems  to  ue  that  by  adopting  them  the 
authors  at  the  very  outaet  of  their  inquiry 
have  contravened  their  proposed  method  of 
proceeding,  viz.,  to  argue  from  purely  physi- 
cal data ;  and  this  '»  the  more  to  be 
regretted  in  that,  without  greatly  enlarging 
their  plan,  they  might  have  giveu  physical 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  Creator; 
indeed  they  do  try  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion by  quoting  Herbert  Spencer.  We 
should  not,  however,  have  touched  upon 
this  here,  were  it  not  for  the  use  made  of  it 
in  the  argument.  In  approaching  the  con- 
sideration of  the  universe  from  the  scientific 
side,  we  roust  take  the  laws  thereof — well 
defined  as  in  this  work  we  find  them — and 
argue  backwards  as  far  as  we  can  to  the 
First  Cause ;  hut  by  no  means  may  we  use 
tcleological  argumcnls,  such  as  our  authors 
employ  wheu  they  affirm  what  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  was.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
God  as  conditioned  in  any  way,  neither 
ought  we,  indeed  we  are  not  able,  to  judge 
of  His  manner  of  action  or  thinking — 'My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord  ;' — but, 
reverently  regarding  nature  as  the  expression 
and  ontcomo  of  His  laws  and  working,  we 
should  attempt  to  arrive  at  such  knowledge 
of  them  as  we  can  by  earnest,  honest  seeking 
and  following  the  Truth  wherever  it  may 
lead— taking  care  that  it  is  the  Truth— well 
knowing  that,  as  dealing  with  works  of  the 
same  Being,  scientific  inquiry  and  true  reli-  ' 
gion  cannot  be  at  variance. 

In  connection  with  this  a  remark  may  be 
necessary  on  the  limits  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Some  good  people  resent  the  intrusion  of 
Science  into  questions  concerning  the  origin 
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of  life  and  things,  whilst  others,  who  allow 
the  right  of  inquiry,  wonld  perhaps  not  go 
far  as  to  say,  *  We    think    it  ....  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  man  of  science  to  put 
back   the   direct  interference  of  the  great 
First  Cause— the  unconditioned — as  fa 
he  possibly  can  in  time.1     Further  on 
authors  say :  "  If,  then,  two  possible  theories 
of  the  production  of  any  phenomenon  are  pre- 
sented to  the  man  of  Science,  one  of  these 
implying  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
conditioned,  and  the  other  the  operation 
some  cause  existing  in  the  universe,  we  c 
coive  that  he  is  called  upon  by  the  moat 
profound  obligations  of  his  nature  to  choose 
the  second  in  preference  to  the  first,'     The 
first  statement,  it  must  he  granted,  is  rather 
startling  in  its  bareness,  and  certainly  re- 
quires to  be  'conditioned  ;'  but  the  second, 
we  think,  is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth,  pro- 
vided (he  theory  proposed  is  easily  concciv- 
able. 

The  principle  of  continuity,  the  great 
guide  of  our  inquiries  into  the  past  am' 
future,  is  one  of  those  magnificent  general: 
zations  which  are  the  most  striking  results 
of  modern  science.  Almost  a  truism,  when 
its  meaning  is  once  grasped,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  light  it  has  thrown  on  problems 
heretofore  regarded  as  practically  nnBolvable. 
It  asserts  that  no  phenomenon  can  happen 
without  naturally  flowing  from  a  cause  ante- 
cedent to  it ;  that  in  passing  from  one  state 
to  any  other,  a  body  must  pass  through  inter- 
vening states ;  that  there  must  not  be  a  sud- 
den break  without  any  connection  between 
an  event  and  the  preceding  one,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  would  happen  if  matter  were  to 
disappear  for  a  time  from  the  universe.  It 
follows  that  if  the  principle  of  continuity  be 
true,  it  is 'the  heritage  of  intelligence  that 
there  shall  bean  endless  vista,  reaching  from 
eternity,  in  each  link  of  which  we  shall  be 
led  only  from  one  form  of  the  conditioned 
to  another,  never  from  the  conditioned  to 
the  unconditioned.'  Lest  this  view  of  things 
should  frighten  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
writers  ask  in  the  chapter  on  Physical 
Axioms,  '  Is  it  less  reverent  to  regard  the 
universe  as  an  illimitable  avenue  that  leads 
up  to  God,  than  to  look  upon  it  as  a  limited 
area  bounded  by  an  impenetrable  wall,  which, 
if  we  could  only  pierce  it,  would  bring  us  at 
once  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  t '  This 
is  a  question  we  cannot  answer,  hut,  being 
willing  to  learn,  we  will  pass  on. 

These  remarks  being  premised,  we  proceed 
to  give  a  short  and  concise  statement  of  the 
line  of  argument. 

With  respect  to  the  present  visible-  uni- 
verse, the  authors  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  its  beginning  in  time,  and  must 
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come  to  an  end  in  time ;  at  least,  to  an  end 
so  far  as  present  modes  of  life  are  concerned. 
At  these  two  barriers  they  roust  by  their 
principles  allow  no  discontinuity,  and  there- 
fore the  present  universe  must  have  been 
developed  out  of,  and  will  again  sink  into, 
some  one  older  and  more  lasting,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  unseen  universe  of 
ether.  How  it  has  been  developed  they  do 
not  know,  but  having  assumed  a  theory  of 
matter,  they  proceed  to  show  how  this  de- 
velopment might  have  taken  place,  though, 
'  for  the  sake  of  bringing  our  ideas  in  a  con- 
crete form  before  the  reader,  and  for  this 
purpose  only.'  This  being  settled  for  the 
visible  material  universe,  their  argument  for 
the  possibility  of  immortality  is  as  follows. 
For  continue  us  life  two  things  are  essentially 
requisite:  First, 'the  capability  of  retaining 
some  sort  of  hold  upon  the  past,  and,  inas- 
much as  we  are  unable  to  contemplate  such 
a  thing  as  a  finite  disembodied  spirit.it  is 
farther  evident  that  this  hold  implies  an 
organ  of  some  sort.'  Secondly,  the  capa- 
bility of  action  in  the  present.  '  The  living 
being  need  not  always  he  in  motion,  hut  he 
must  retain  the  capacity  of  moving.  He 
need  not  always  be  thinking,  but  he  must 
retain  the  capacity  of  thought'  Next,  if 
there  be  a  future  life,  we  have  three  supposi- 
tions: (1)  a  transference  from  one  grade  of 
being  to  another  in  the  present  visible  uni- 
verse ;  (2)  a  transference  from  the  visible  to 
some  other  order  of  things  intimately  con- 
nected with  it ;  (3)  a  transference  to  an  order 
of  things  entirely  unconnected  with  it.  The 
first  cannot  be  held,  because  the  present 
risible  universe  is  not  eternal,  at  !cas£  they 
think  they  prove  it  is  not;  but  some  consid- 
erations we  shall  have  to  bring  forward  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  only  probably  not  eternal. 
The  last  would  contradict  the  principle  of 
continuity ;  we  must  therefore  fall  back 
upon  the  second.  If  this  be  true,  the  prin- 
ciple of  continnity  asserts  that  in  that  other 
order  of  things  life  must  still  be  conditioned, 
and  since  there  must  be  an  organ  of  memory 
and  power  of  action,  there  must  be  a  body 
of  some  kind.  In  order  to  explain  memory, 
it  is  supposed  that  every  thought  and  im- 
pression, which  is  known  to  produce  changes 
'  i  ihe  brain,  also  affects  a  spiritual  body, 

hich  is  in  some  mysterious  manner  connected 
with  the  present  material  body,  and  which 
after  the  latter  has  passed  away. 
For  this  idea  of  spiritual  bodies  the  authors 
quote  the  authority  of  the  Christian  writings  : 
e.g.,  St.  Paul  says, '  There  is  a  natural  body  and 
a  spiritual  body.'  There  is  nothing  here 
that  contradicts  the  principle  of  continuity, 
therefore  a  future  state  is  not  impossible. 

But  further,  the  principle  of  Biogenesis 
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asserts  that  life  does  not  arise  except  from 
previous  life,  and  hence  life  seems  to  be 
something  essentially  different  from  matter 
and  energy.  If,  therefore,  even  the  most 
advanced  evolutionary  theory  be  the  true 
one,  that  all  living  things  have  developed 
from  a  single  primitive  germ,  we  cannot 
allow,  that  it  suddenly  came  into  existence, 
since  life  is  something  mi  generis.  The 
principle  of  continuity  asserts  that  it  must 
nave  existed  before;  and  since  it  could 
not  exist  in  the  visible  universe,  it  must 
have  done  so  in  the  previous  invisible 
one.  Hence  there  is  not  only  the  possibility, 
but  even  the  strong  probability,  of  a  future 
state,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  expecting  a  break  of  continuity  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  Such,  stripped  of 
il lustrations,  proofs,  and  digressions,  is  the 
outline  of  the  argument 

Interspersed  with  the  reasoning,  several 
questions  are  treated  of,  not  bearing  directly 
on  the  argument ;  as  for  instance,  miracles, 
'  Arc  there  beings  superior  to  man  in  the  pre- 
sent visible  universe  ?'  &c.  Also  at  the  end 
of  the  book  comes  a  consistent  theory  of  the 
universe  in  general,  the  truth  of  which,  it  is 
allowed,  is  very  problematical,  bat  which  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  filing  the  reader's 
ideas. 

Before  criticising  the  successive  steps  of 
the  above  reasoning  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
other  allied  principles.  It  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  explain 
these  fully,  yet  a  short  statement  may  per- 
haps be  desirable  for  those  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  physical  science.  So  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  matter  is  indestructible ; 
however  we  may  change  its  forms  and  states, 
the  quantity  of  matter  cannot  be  altered. 
We  may  call  this  the  law  of  conservation  of 
matter:  Now  matter  is  not  the  only  thing 
conserved  in  the  universe ;  there  is  besides 
what  scientific  men,  after  Young,  have 
termed  energy,  of  which  they  recognise  two 
kinds — kinetic  and  potential.  The  former 
depends  upon  the  motion  of  matter,  the 
kinetic  energy  of  any  small  portion  of  matter 
being  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
number  representing  its  mass  (or  quantity  of 
matter)  into  the  square  of  the  number  rep- 
resenting its  velocity.  The  latter — poten- 
tial energy — is  due  to  the  configuration  of 
matter,  whereby  it  possesses  the  power  of 
doing  work,  or  of  producing  kinetic  energy. 
Thus,  a  ball  held  at  the  top  of  a  house  has 
energy  owing  to  its  position.  If  it  be  let 
fall  it  will  strike  the  ground  with  a  certain 
velocity,  depending  upon  the  height  fallen 
through,  and  therefore  with  a  certain  kinetic 
energy.     If  we  consider  it  at  any  point  of 


its  downward  path,  it  will  have  the  kinetic 
energy  due  to  the  space  it  has  already  fallen 
through,  and  the  potential  energy  in  virtue 
of  the  space  it  has  yet  to  fall  through ;  and 
the  sum  of  these  is  constant,  i.e.,  the  energy 
is  conserved.  All  physical  phenomena  are 
the  results  of  transformation  of  energy  in 
matter.  Thus  heat  consists  of  motion  of 
very  small  parte  of  bodies ;  light,  of  motion 
of  small  parte  of  the  ether;  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena  depend,  some  on  the 
motion  of  this  ether  connected  with  matter, 
others  on  certain  states  thereof.  Now  we 
find  that  in  all  cases  the  sum  of  the  two  kinds 
of  energy  in  the  universe  is  constant ;  if  one 
form  disappears  it  reappears  in  some  other 
form,  but  no  energy  is  destroyed.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Closely  connected  with  this  is  another 
principle — the  dissipation  of  energy.  To 
do  work,  we  must  have  transmutation  of 
energy  from  one  state  to  another.  Thus  in 
an  engine  we  must  transfer  heat  from  tbo 
boiler  to  the  condenser  by  means  of  steam 
— that  is,  we  must  transfer  beat  from  a  hot 
source  to  a  colder  one,  and  on  the  way*tome 
of  the  heat  is  converted  into  work.  All  the" 
beat  transferred  is  not  converted  into  work, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  waste  of  energy  so 
far  as  work  is  concerned  ;  or  since  no  ener- 
gy is  destroyed,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  there  is  a  waste  of  available  energy. 
This  is  always  taking  place.  Energy  is  con- 
tinually being  dissipated ;  not  destroyed,  but 
having  its  power  of  doing  work  destroyed. 
Let  us  apply  this  to   the   universe.     The 

Elancts  and  the  sun  gradually  lose  their  heat 
y  dissipation  into  space,  and  hence  in  some 
finite  time  will  become  cold.  Besides  this, 
the  ether  resists  their  motions ;  the  planets. 
therefore  will  gradually  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  the  sun,  till  at  last  they  fall  into  it  ; 
they  will  then  be  heated  by  the  collision, 
and  will  form  a  single  but  larger  inass,. 
whose  newly-acquired  heat  will  a  second 
time  be  dissipated  into  space,  until  it  again 
becomes  a  cold  lifeless  mass.  This  process- 
will  be  repeated,  until  all  the  planets  have 
fallen  into  the  sun,  and  the  energy  of  the 
present  solar  system  shall  have  been  trans- 
formed into  rotatory  motion  of  this  one  mass, 
and  heat  dissipated  into  space,  and  therefore 
lost.  Even  this  energy  of  rotation  will  be- 
lost  in  the  end,  if  the  ether  possesses  friction. 
But  long  before  this  our  system  will  have- 
become  quite  unfit  for  life  such  as  we  know 
it,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  our  present  life- 
is  concerned,  it  must  come  to  an  end. 
After  this  other  systems  will  approach  each 
other,  go  through  the  same  process,  and 
finally  be  reduced  to  one  cold  mass.  Now 
the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe  have. 
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bo,  then  within  &  finite  time  all  the  matter 
must  be  gathered  into  one  aggregation  and 
all  the  energy  be  dissipated.  Bat  what 
reason  have  we  for  believing  that  those 
quantities  arc  finite  :  is  it  not  rather  proba- 
ble that  practically  they  are  infinite  ?  Space 
is  infinite,  and  if  space  be  filled  with  systems 
of  worlds,  then  the  matter  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse will  be  infinitely  great.  Thus,  whether 
the  present  order  of  material  things  comes 
to  an  end,  depends  on  the  question  whether 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  it  be  finite  or  not. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  know  what  Sci- 
ence has  to  say  upon  the  case  as  thus  put. 

Gibers  found  that  if  the  number  of  stars 
were  infinite  and  no  light  were  absorbed, 
then  the  sky  at  night  would  be  as  bright  as 
at  noonday.  We  all  see  that  it  is  not  so ; 
therefore  either  the  stars  are  not  infinite,  or 
light  is  absorbed.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable,  and  some  obser- 
vations and  calculations  of  Strove  point  to 
this  ;  the  stars  therefore  may  still  be  infinite. 
But  fflrther,  even  supposing  8  trove's  hypothe- 
sis not  to  hold  good,  the  quantity  of  matter 
might  be  infinite,  for  the  greater  number  of 
stars  might  be  in  the  cold  state,  or  in  the  nebu- 
lous state.  Thus  there  is  still  a  possibility 
of  the  quantity  of  energy  being  infinite,  and 
therefore  wc  cannot  certainly  deduce,  from 
the  principle  of  dissipation  of  energy,  that 
the  present  visible  physical  universe  will 
come  to  an  end  in  time.  This,  as  we  shall 
point  out,  will  compel  a  modification  of  the 
author's  theory  of  immortality. 

It  is  then  clear  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  from  the  principle  of  dissipation  of 
energy,  that  the  universe  must  end  in  time. 
Is,  then,  the  correlative  statement  that  it 
began  in  time,  to  share  the  same  fate !  If 
we  travel  back  through  time,  we  see  that  the 
same  processes  mnst  take  place  in  a  reverse 
order,  and  since  the  aggregations  in  the  uni- 
verse at  present  are  not  infinitely  great,  there 
must  have  been  a  time,  not  infinitely  distant, 
when  matter  was  everywhere  in  a  nebulous 
condition,  and  all  its  energy  in  the  potential 
form.  Further  back  than  this  the  principle 
■of  the  dissipation  of  energy  cannot  carry  us, 
but  we  can  see  that  some  change  must  then 
have  taken  place ;  for  if  not,  the  nebulous 
condition  must  have  existed  prior  to  this, 
and  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  poten- 
tial into  kinetic  must  have  begun  earlier, 
and  therefore  most  have  advanced  further  at 
the  present  time.  Hence  at  that  time  soma 
change  mast  have  taken  place. 

These  are  the  two  barriers  beyond  which 
we  cannot  pass  with  certainty,  but  as  some 
guide  to  our  reasoning  a  chapter  is  given  to 


the  consideration  of  what  matter  is,  and  to 
the  relations  between  matter  and  ether. 
Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
admiration  at  the  masterly  treatment  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  physical  laws  which 
are  discussed.  Were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  magnificent 
principles  and  generalizations  of  modern^hy- 
sical  science,  and  with  the  different  theories 
of  niattcr  that  have  been  propounded,  we 
should  strongly  advise  onr  readers  to  study 
this  book.  One  of  the  authors  at  least  must 
be  a  mathematical  physicist  of  no  mean 
order,  and  we  think  we  recognise  in  many 
ideas  and  forms  of  expression  the  hand  of 
one  of  onr  foremost  investigators  in  this 
domain  of  science. 

Among  speculations  on  the  constitution  of 
matter,  tne  vortex  theory  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son is  by  far  the  most  probable,  and  our 
authors  have  adopted  it,  with  some  impor- 
tant modifications. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  motion 
of  fluids  is  extremely  difficult,  but  in  one 
particular  case  there  is  a  simplification,  viz., 
when  the  velocity  and  its  direction  at  any 
point  can  be  determined  from  a  single  func- 
tion of  the  position  of  that  point.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  problem  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  neglected 
by  mathematicians,  till  Helmholtz  brought 
his  brilliant  powers  to'  bear  upon  it.  This 
second  case  can  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  the  general  principles  of  each  treated 
separately.  The  first- part  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  theory,'  the  second  is 
called  differentially  rotational  motion,  as  it 
is  found  that  each  small  portion  of  fluid 
rotates  round  some  axis  through  it.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  if  motion  of  the  first 
kind  existed  in  a  fluid,  then,  so  long  as  the 
motion  continued,  it  would  remain  of  the 
same  nature  : — also,  that  motion  of  this  kind 
could  be  generated  or  destroyed.  But 
Helmboltz  has  proved  that  if  the  second 
kind  exist  it  must  always  have  existed  and 
always  continue  to  exist.  He  showed  besides 
that  the  axis  round  which  each  portion  of 
fluid  rotates  touches  a  system  of  curves, 
which  curves  must  either  be  closed  or  termi- 
nated at  the  boundary  of  the  fluid.  These 
filaments  of  rotating  fluid  are  called  vortex 
rings.  The  foregoing  theorems  are,  of 
course,  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
fluid  is  friction  lens. 

Thomson  applied  this  to  the  theory  of 
matter,  and  assumed  that  matter  consists 
of  small  vortex  rings  in  the  ether. 

But  if  this  were  the  case,  these  vortex 
rings  could  not  have  been  developed  out  of 
the  ether :  cither  they  must  have  existed 
from  eternity,  or  they  must  have  been  created. 
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Now,  wo  have  seen  they  could  not  have 
existed  from  eternity,  therefore  they  must 
have  been  created.  This  could  not  have 
been  done  by  a  finite  conditioned  intelli- 
gence, and  therefore  the  Great  First  Cause 
must  have  worked  directly.  But  this  breaks 
the  principle  of  continuity  which  our  authors 
have  assumed  always  to  hold  good.  How 
do  they  get  out  of  this  difficulty  J  We 
shall  see  directly. 

The  principle  of  continuity  has  been  seen 
to  hold  universally  in  the  present  visible 
order  of  things,  and  hence  to  be  a  law  of 
the  Creator ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  Great 
First  Cause  acted  at  tbe  first  barrier,  the 
law  of  continuity  would  hare  been  then  first 
promulgated;  and  inasmuch  as  from  that 
time  forwards  it  has  not  been  broken,  we 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the 
creation  then  took  place — the  very  beginning 
of  all  present  visible  things,  from  which  they 
have  all  flowed ; — nor  does  this  impair  our 
belief  in  the  universality  of  the  action  of 
continuity.  At  the  same  time,  what  reason 
have  we,  a  priori,  except  that  everything 
since  has  developed  therefrom,  for  asserting 
that  there  really  was  a  break  in  continuity? 
so  that  if  any  reasonable  hypothesis  can  be 
proposed  which  puts  back  the  action  of  the 
Unconditioned,  we,  as  was  said  before, 
ought  to  accept  it  with  welcome.  We 
think  it  a  strong  reason  for  supposing  the 

Erinciplo  still  to  hold,  that  it  always  has  held 
ick  to  that  time,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  shquld  not  have  held  prior  to 
it  But  the  authors  also  seek  confirmation 
of  their  theory  from  teleological  reasons ; 
thus,  tli at  the  Creator  could  never  have 
intended  to  introduce  intellectual  confusion 
into  the  universe — by  which  is  meant,  that 
He  would  never  have  acted  in  such  away  as 
that  His  finite  intelligent  creatures  might  not 
be  able,  by  the  use  of  their  faculties,  to 
investigate  and  understand  all  the  laws  and 
history  of  that  universe.  We  have  before 
referred  to  this  method  of  argument,  but  we 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  like  it. 
So,  while  asserting  that  such  a  break  in  con- 
tinuity, as  would  be  implied  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  unconditioned  First  Cause,  can 
be  held  with  undiminished  faith  in  the  uni- 
versality of  its  action,  we  ought  also  to 
inquire  whether   the    creation    of    matter 


could  not  b 


lained  in  some  other  way. 


In  criticising  the  argument,  too,  we  must 
remember  that  the  fundamental  idea  from 
which  the  writers  have  started  is. the  univer- 
sal application  of  the  principle  of  continuity 
both  in  time  and  space. 

Allowing,  then,  this  principle  to  lipid,  let 
us  see  to  what  conclusions  our  authors  are 
led  with  respect  to  the    origin   of   matter. 


Assuming,  what  is  certainly  true,  that  vor- 
tex atoms  could  have  been  developed  out  of 
a  frictionless  fluid  by  an  unconditioned 
Being  alone,  and  also  that  this  Being  would 
not  thus  act,  they  are  driven  to  modify  Sir 
W.  Thomson's  hypothesis.  The  indestructi- 
bility of  the  vortex  rings  depends  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ether  is  perfectly  fric- 
tionless; if  it  were  not  so,  they  would  ulti- 
mately disappear,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  developed ;  moreover,  they  could 
have  been  developed  by  conditioned  beings. 
Thus  even  wo  ourselves  may  easily  produce 
vortex  rings  in  air,  water,  or  other  fluids,* 
because  they  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
friction ;  while  at  the  same  time  tho  very 
friction  makes  them  exceedingly  short-lived. 
If  the  friction  were  less  they  could  not  be 
produced  so  perfectly,  but  they  would  last 
much  longer.  Hence,  if  we  assume  that  the 
ether  possesses  friction,  we  must  also  assume, 
since  those  vortex  atoms  must  exist  for  an 
exceedingly  long,  though  finite  flme,  that 
this  friction  is  very  small.  So  far  all  is  pure 
assumption  ;  let  us  see  what  confirmation 
can  be  gathered  from  the  little  knowledge 
we  have  with  respect  to  tbe  ether.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  Herschel's  and  Struve's 
observations,  referred  to  before,  which  though 
not  worth  much,  yet,  so  far  as  they  go, 
tend  to  the  above  conclusion.  Secondly,  we 
have  Tait  and  Stewart's  experiments  on  tho 
heating  of  a  disc  by  rapid  rotation  in  vacuo, 
which  they  refer  to  ethereal  friction,  but 
which  we  think  can  be  more  easily  explained 
in  a  different  way.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
anomalous  motion  of  Encke's  comet,  which 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  unless  by  the 
action  of  some  kind  of  resistance,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  friction  can  produce 
much  of  the  inequality,  as  if  so  it  would 
be  masked  by  the  far  greater  influence 
of  ordinary  fluid  resistance.  Thus,  though 
Science  does  not  lend  much  support  to  the 
theory  of  ethereal  friction,  yet  what  it  does 
afford  tends  in  its  favour ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing against  it,  provided  we  assume  that  the 
friction  is  extremely  small ;  while,  if  we 
reason  from  analogy,  we  shall  be  led  to 
think  it  probable  that  the  ether  is  to  some' 
extent  subject  to  friction. 

So  far, then, we  are  quite  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  theory ;  but  what  have  we  gained! 
We  have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  the 


*  The  render  maj  easily  produce  the  rings  in 
the  following  way.  Make  a  hole  about  1  Inch 
or  H  inch  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  a  tin  biscuit 
box,  and  fill  the  box  with  tobacco  smoke.  If 
now  the  box  be  tapped  on  the  side  opposite  the 
hole,  vortex  rings  will  be  projected  from  it. 
The  smoke  is  only  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the 
rings  visible. 


interference  of  the  unconditioned,  but 
must  have  some  agent  for  developing  the 
atoms.  This  agent  must  either  be  dead  or 
living,  blind  or  intelligent.  Maxwell,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Chemical  Society,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  atoms  have  all  the 
characters  of  manufactured  articles ; 
this  character  we  cannot  conceive  to  have 
been  impressed  on  them  by  the  blind  work- 
ing of  natural  forces.  We  mnst  then  as 
some  that  the  developing  agent  was  an  Intel 
ligent  being. 

Here  we  should  like  to  make  some  further 
remarks.  This  intelligent  being  either 
worked  for  a  finite  time  or  for  eternity.  If 
for  a  finite  time,  then  that  time  mnst  have 
been  shorter  than  the  period  for  which  any 
single  atom  can  now  last.  To  illustrate  this, 
suppose  the  agent  to  have  stopped  working 
100,000  years  ago  {the  numbers  are  of 
course  quite  imaginary),  and  the  life  of  a 
single  atom  to  be  1,6'00,OUO  yean.  Then 
at  present  that  atom  has,  at  the  most,  only 
900,000  years  to  live,  and  the  time  during 
which  the  agent  was  working  could  not  have 
been  greater  than  900,000  years  ;  for  if  so 
he  would  have  begnn  more  than  1,000,000 
years  ago,  and  therefore  at  present  atoms 
would  be  daily  disappearing  in  thousands, 
and  we  could  never  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  matter  is  indestructible.  It 
hence  follows  that  he  could  not  have  been 
working  in  the  same  region  of  space  from 
eternity ;  since,  on  our  present  suppositions, 
the  atoms  are  not  eternal,  and  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  him  creating  new  matter 
where  old  is  disappearing,  for  that  wonld 
require, him  to  be  omnipresent,  and  there- 
fore unconditioned  with  respect  to  space. 
But  we  might  consider  him  as  working 
from  eternity,  if  we  suppose  he  is  also  work- 
ing progressively  from  point  to  point  of  in- 
finite space.  Now  this  is  important,  for  we 
think  that  of  the  two  suppositions,  whether 
he  works  for  a  finite  time  and  then  ceases, 
or  through  eternity,  the  latter  is,  a  priori, 
the  more  probable.  And  if  this  were  so,  it 
is  evident  that  the  present  order  of  things 
would  never  come  to  an  end,  but  that  there 
would  always  be  throughout  eternity  systems 
in  every  stage  of  development  and  decay, 
and  therefore  fit  for  life  as  we  know  it. 
Thus  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  before,  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  authors. 
But  another  objection  may  be  raised  to 
this  theory  of  matter,  and  one,  we  think,  not 
without  weight.  Suppose  the  atoms  to 
have  been  developed,  they  at  once  begin  to 
decay,  of  course  exceedingly  slowly  when 
they  have  to  exist  for,  it  may  be,  millions  of 
millions  of  years,  but  still  they  will  always  be 
in  a  state  of  decay;  the  intensity  of  the 
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vortex  motion  will  decrease,  and  from  all 
analogy  we  should  expect  that  with  this 
some  of  their  properties  would  also  change. 
We  have  not  recognised  any  such  change, 
therefore  we  should  be  led  to  deny  the  decay. 
To  this  it  might  truly  be  replied,  that  the 
change  wonld  take  place  so  slowly,  that  we 
could  never  expect  to  have  recognised  it 
within  the  time  since  scientific  investigation 
has  begun.  But  there  is  another  test — sup- 
plied by  geology.  At  far  at  we  are  aware, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rocks  and  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  to  prove  that  when  they 
were  laid  the  chemical  or  other  properties  of 
matter  were  different  from  those  it  possesses 
at  present.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a 
strong  proof  of  a  progressive  decay.  It 
seems,  then,  that  on  the  whole  we  onght  to 
consider  the  properties  of  atoms  to  depend 
on  their  shape  alone,  which  is  not  likely. 
A  friend  has  suggested  that  it  is  possible 
that  atoms  were  developed  at  different  times, 
but  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  the 
various  elements  owe  their  peculiar  proper- 
ties to  being  in  different  stages  of  decay, 
dne  to  their  respective  ages.  If  this  were  so 
we  should  have  one  metal  changing  into 
another,  and  the  philosopher's  stone  becom- 
ing a  reality,  though  it  is  likely  the  less  re- 
fractory metals  would  change  to  those  more 
so. 

We  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
another  theory,  which  will  dispense  with  the 
action  of  the  Unconditioned,  allow  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  and  energy,  and  yet  account 
for  the  beginning  of  things.  It  was,  wo 
think,  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
in  '  Nature,'  that  if  We  suppose  every  particle 
of  matter  to  have  its  motion  reversed,  all 
nature  would  travel  backwards  over  its 
former  path.  Rivers  would  flow  from  the 
sea  and  dash  np  cataracts ;  heat  instead  of 
being  dissipated  would  be  amassed ;  in  the 
spring  dead  leaves  would  fly  np  to  the 
branches,  become  greener  as  the  summer 
advanced,  in  the  autumn  become  buds,  and 
finally  be  absorbed  into  the  trees;  living 
things  wonld  grow  less  and  less,  men  would 
bom  from  the  grave,  and  the  general 
economy  of  things  be  totally  reversed,  and 
after  running  back  to  the  beginning,  would 
proceed  again  to  develop  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  at  present  In  such  a  state,  if 
life  were  dynamical  alone,  living  being* 
would  know  nothing  of  the  past,  but  would 
see  into  the  future  of  their  own  lives,  as  if 
they  were  viewing  a  landscape  stretching 
into  misty  distance,  and  in  everything 
cause  would  follow  from  effect :  e.g.,  if  a 
stone  struck  a  person  the  bruise  would  show 
before  the  actual  blow,  or  if  a  man  wanted  to 
say  something,  he  would  speak  some  words 
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and  afterwards  have  the  intention  to  do  bo. 
This  seems  to  be  areduetio adabsurdum, and 
therefore  life  cannot  be  purely  dynamical. 
But  to  explain  the  physical  universe,  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  periodic  reversals 
of  this  kind  do  occur,  and  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  order  of  things  took 
place  at  the  end  of  a  former  period  of  rever- 
sal, and  when  the  dissipation  of  energy 
again  began.  We  should  thus  have  two 
dispensations  of  nature,  alternately  existing, 
in  both  of  which  the  principles  of  Continuity' 
and  Conservation  of  Energy  are  true,  but  in 
one  the  dissipation  of  energy  holds,  in  the 
other  its  opposite,  shall  we  say,  colligation 
of  energy ;  in  the  one  change  of  potential 
into  kinetic  ;  in  the  other,  change  of  kinetic 
into  potential.  The  only  point  to  settle  is 
the  cause  of  the  reversals,  which  we  think 
can  be  naturally  explained  in  the  following 
manner.  We  know  that  if  a  pendulum 
oscillates  between  two  limits,  in  one  portion 
of  its  path  potential  energy  is  changed  into 
kinetic,  in  the  other  kinetic  into  potential ; 
or,  an  elastic  bar  will  vibrate  in  the  same 
way.  Cannot  we  suppose  something  similar 
to  take  place  in  the  universe !  If  gravitation 
and  similar  forces  always  remain  the  same, 
then,  provided  the  universe  is  purely  dyna- 
mic, and  all  its  small  parts  Motionless,  the 
above  is  what  would  certainly  take  place  : 
we  say  if  the  universe  is  purely  dynamic, 
for  life  seems  to  have  some  disturbing 
or  guiding  influence  on  matter.  The 
principle  of  reversibility  is  a  fundamental 
idea  of  dynamics,  and  if  life  were  dynamical 
it  ought  to  be  capable  of  reversibility.  If 
this  happened,  we  saw  above  what  would 
take  place,  and  as  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe  life  possible  under  such  conditions, 
we  must  allow  life  to  be  cut  generis.  This 
appears  to  us  a  strong  argument,  and  we 
shall  make  use  of  it  again.  For  the  above 
theory  of  the  universe  we  claim  that  it  ex- 
plains everything  we  want,  from  what  we 
certainly  kuow  as  to  the  physical  universe, 
and  that  it  seems  worthy  of  some  notice : 
its  weakness  is  its  failure  to  explain  life. 

We  have  seen  to  what  our  authors  have 
been  led  by  loyally  following  the  principle 
of  continuity.  At  the  end  of  the  book  they 
propose  a  theory  to  show  how  the  develop- 
ment they  require  might  have  taken  place, 
though  without  insisting  on  the  truth  of  it ; 
in  fact,  they  acknowledge  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  it  We  give  it  in  their  own 
words : — 

'  Let  us  begin  by  supposing  an  intelligent 
•gent  in  the  present  visible  universe — that 
is  to  say,  a  man— to  be  developing  vortex  rings, 
smoke  rings,  let  us  imagine.  Now  these 
smoke  rings  are  found  to  act  upon  one  an- 


other just  as  if  they  were  things  or  existences ; 
nevertheless  their  existence  is  ephemeral,  they 
only  last  a  few  seconds.  But  we  may  imagine 
them  to  constitute  the  grossest  possible  form 
of  material  existence.  Sow  each  smoke  ring 
has  in  it  a  multitude  of  smaller  particles  of 
air  and  smoke,  each  of  these  particles  being 
the  molecules  of  which  the  present  visible 
universe  is  composed.  These  molecules  are 
of  a  vastly  more  refined  and  delicate  organi- 
sation than  the  large  smoke  ring;  they  have 
lasted  many  millions  of  years,  and  will  per- 
haps last  many  millions  more.  Nevertheless 
let  us  imagine  that  they  had  a  beginning,  and 
that  they  will  also  come  to  an  end  similar  to  that 
of  the  smoke  ring.  In  fact,  just  as  the  smoke 
ring  was  developed  out  of  ordinary  molecules, 
so  we  may  imagine  ordinary  molecules  to  be 
developed  as  vortex  rings  out  of  something 
much  finer  and  more  subtle  than  themselves. 
which  we  have  agreed  to  call  the  invisible 
Universe.  But  we  may  pursue  the  same 
train  of  thought  still  further  back,  and  im- 
agine the  entities  which  constitute  the  in- 
visible universe  immediately  preceding  ours 
to  be  in  themselves  ephemeral,  although  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  atoms  of  our 
universe,  and  to  have  been  formed  in  their 
turn  as  vortex  rings  out  of  some  still  subtler 
and  more  enduring  substance.  In  fine,  there 
is  no  end  to  such  a  process,  and  we  are  led  on 
from  rank  to  rank  of  the  order  imagined  bj 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  or  by  Professor  Jevons, 
when  he  says,  "That  the  smallest  particle  of 
solid  substance  may  consist  of  a  vast  number 
of  systems  united  in  regular  order,  each 
bounded  by  the  other,  communicating  with 
it  iu  some  manner,  yet  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible."' 

This  theory  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  Dr. 
Johnson's — 

'  Big  fleas  have  little  fleas 

Upon  their  backs  to  bite  Yin  , 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, 

And  so,  ad  infinitum.' 

We  must  allow  that  it  is  an  attractive 
theory,  especially  when  applied  to  the  scheme 
of  immortality ;  still  we  cannot  by  any 
means  conceive  that  an  atom  is  composed 
of  an  infinite  scries  of  atoms  such  as  is 
described  above.  However,  passing  over 
this,  the  great  question  now  to  settle  is, 
what  is  this  '  mysterious,  infinitely  energetic, 
intelligent,  developing  agency  residing  in 
the  universe,  and  therefore  in  some  sense 
being  conditioned '  !  Science  knows  nol ; 
the  authors  therefore  refer  to  the  Christian 
records,  from  which  they  deduce  the,  at  first 
sight,  startling  result  that  this  agent  is  none 
else  than  Christ.  We  cannot  hero  go 
through  all  the  statements  they  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  question,  but  will  strive  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch. 

The  Godhead  consists  of  a  plurality  of 
Persons,  but  one  Substance. 

First,  God  the  Father — the  unapproacha- 
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ble  Creator  (John  i.  18  ;  Rom.  xi.  30  ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  6;  Epb.  vi.  6  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  10).  lie  is 
tbe  unconditioned  First  Cause  of  all  things. 
Second,  God  the  Son  (John  i.  1 ;  2  Cor. 
v.  10 ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  1).  This  being 
important,  we  give  the  authors'  words. 

'It  is,  we  believe,  a  prevalent  idea  among 
theologians  that  these  passages  indicate, .  in 
the  first  place,  the  existence  of  an  unapproach- 
able Creator — the  unconditioned  One  who  is 
spoken  of  as  God  the  Father ;  and  that  the;  also 
indicate  the  existence  of  another  Being  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  Father  hot  different  in 
person,  and  who  has  agreed  to  develop  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  thus  in  some  myste- 
rious sense  to  submit  to  conditions  and  to 
enter  into  the  universe.  Tbe  relation  of  this 
Being  to  the  Father  is  expressed  in  Hebrews' 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Then  said  I, 
Lo  I  come  :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
writen  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
God:  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my"  heart."  In 
fine,  such  a  Being  would  represent  that  condi- 
tioned .yet  infinitely  powerful,developing  agent 
which  the  universe,  objectively  considered,  ap- 
pears to  lead  np  to.  His  work  is  twofold,  for 
in  the  first  place  he  develops  tlie  various  uni- 
verses or  orders  of  being;  and  secondly,  in 
some  mysterious  way  He  becomes  Himself  the 
type  and  pattern  of  each  order,  the  representa- 
tive of  Deity,  as  far  as  the  beings  of  that  order 
can  comprehend,  especially  manifesting  such 
divine  qualities  as  could  not  otherwise  be 
brought  to  light.' 

And  again : — 

'  It  would  thus  appear  that  what  may  be 
termed  the  Christian  theory  of  development 

.  has  a  twofold  aspect,  a  descent  and  an  ascent : 
the  descent  of  the  Bon  of  God  through  the 
various  grades  of  existence,  and  the  conse- 

'  quent  ascent  of  the  intelligences  of  each  led 
up  by  Him  to  a  higher  level — a  stooping  on 
the  part  of  the  developing  Being,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  mounting  up  on  tlie  part 
of  the  developed.  Thus  it  is  said  (John 
iii.  10),  '•  Ana  no  man  hath  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven."  Again  (Eph.  iv.  9),  "Now  that  he 
ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended 
first  into  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  He 
that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended 
up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill 
all  things." ' 

The  necessity  for  such  a  Person  in  the 
Godhead  was  recognised  by  the  early  Chris- 
tian and  Ncc-Platonist  philosophers  of  Alex- 
andria, and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  them  in  the  book.  Nutue- 
nius,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  says  : 
'  The  primary  God  must  be  free  from 
work,  and  a  King,  but  the  Deiniurgus  must 
exercise  government,  going  through  the 
heavens.  Through  him  comes  this  our 
condition,  through  him  Reason  being. sent 
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down  in  efflux,  holds  communion  with  all 
who  are  prepared  for  it.'  .  .  ■  This  was 
the  difficulty  of  the  philosophers  of  old, 
to  reconcile  the  fact  of  an  unconditioned 
Being  working  in  time  and  space  and 
subject  to  its  laws.  '  Philo,'  says  Kings- 
ley,*  '  offered  a  solution  in  that  idea 
of  a  Logos  or  Word  of  God,  Divinity  articu- 
late, speaking  and  acting  in  time  and  space 
and  by  successive  acts,  and  so  doing  in  time 
and  space  the  will  of  the  timeless  and  space- 
less Father,  the  Abysmal  and  Eternal  Being, 
of  whom  lie  was  the  perfect  likeness,'  The 
Evangelist  John  especially  identifies  this 
Logos  of  Philo  with  Christ  in  the  well- 
known  opening  of  his  Gospel,  and  so  strong- 
ly is  it  there  set  forth,  that  Amelius  f  the 
Platonist  inserts  it  almost  word  for  word  in 
a  certain  book  of  his.  In  his  '  Confessions  ' 
also  Augnstine{  expressly  states  the  help  he 
received  from  the  writings  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  in  freeing  him  from  Mamchsean 
heresies,  although  at  the  same  time  he  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  Platonist  and  the 
Christian  writings.  From  the  former  he 
learnt  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Logos,  in  the 
latter  alone  he  found  the  fact  of  the 
humiliation  thereof,  in  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  Christ. 

Before  we  are  able  to  consider  the  office 
of  the  third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  we 
must  retrace  our  steps  and  take  up  the  argu- 
ment for  immortality.  If  the  reader  will 
refer  to  the  outline  we  gave  on  p.  38,  he  will 
see  that  the  authors  begin  by  laying  down 
two  essentials  of  continued  life.  We  might 
perhaps  conceive  life  possible  without  the 
second,  bnt  the  first  is  clearly  essential. 
After  this  follow  three  suppositions,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  are  assumed  to  he 
out  of  court.  The  first,  because  the  visible 
order  of  things  must  come  to  an  end  ;  the 
last,  because  it  breaks  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity. But  the  reader  has  gathered,  from 
what  we  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  present  uni- 
verse will  come  to  an  end  ;  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  nay  possible,  that  there  may  be 
even  systems  of  worlds  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  it  is  possible  that 
death  might  he  only  a  transference  from 
one  system  to  another.  We  say  possible, 
at  the  same  time  it  seems  very  unlikely ;  the 
second  supposition,  therefore,  is  the  more 
probable.  So  that  instead  of  being  restrict- 
ed to  one  supposition,  we  have  the  choice  of 
two.  Its  greater  probability  leads  us  to 
choose  the  second. 

*  '  Schools  of  Alexandria.' 
f  Euseb, '  Prep.  Evang.'  lib.  i.  cap.  10  (Old 
Edit.). 
I  '  Confess.' bk.  vii. 
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This  second  supposition  is  that  death  is  a 
'  transference  from  the  visible  to  some  other 
order  of  things  intimately  connected  with 
it,'  and  therefore  still  conditioned.  The 
invisible  order  of  things  mast  be  the  etber, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  receives  the  waste 
energy  from  the  visible  universe.  A  great 
difficulty  of  philosophers  has  been  to  recon- 
cile this  apparent  waste  in  nature  with  the 
idea  of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  Creator, 
but  on  this  supposition  we  see  at  once  that 
energy  is  not  wasted  ultimately,  it  is  stored 
up  for  the  use  of  this  invisible  world. 
Moreover  it  may  be  considered  to  be  storing 
up  a  memory  of  what  has  hitherto  happened 
in  the  visible  universe ;  for  the  motion  of 
every  molecule  affects  the  whole  universe, 
and  an  intelligent  mind  may  be  conceived 
able  to  unravel  back  the  '  threads  of  time  ' 
by  this  means ;  or  it  may  be,  since  every 
little  motion  communicated  to  the  ether  is 
travelling  ontwards  into  infinite  space,  that 
the  whole  bonndless  universe  is  one  huge 
picture  of  past  events,  just  as  by  looking  at 
lift  stars  it  may  be  imagined  we  are  remem- 
bering what  happened  there  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Of  our  soul  might  not  Byron's 
words  hold : 

'Then  unembodied  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  1 
Or  nil  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  t 
'  Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  yet  seeing  all — 
All,  all  in  earth  or  skies  displayed, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years,  • 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all  that  was  at  once  appears. 

'  Before  creation  peopled  earth. 


life,  to  exist;  but  on  this  point  also  our 
authors  have  a  new  theory  to  propound. 
They  suppose  that  we  possess  a  frame,  or 
rudiments  of  a  frame,  called  the  spiritual 
body,  connecting  us  with  the  invisible  world. 
Thought,  when  it  affects  the  brain  and  pro- 
daces  a  material  organ  of  memory,  also 
afiects  this  spiritual  body ;  and  so  at  death, 
chile  the  material  organ  of  memory  is  de- 
stroved,  that  of  the  spiritual  body  remains. 
The  possession  of  this  body  would  also  satis- 
fy the  second  essential  condition  of  life. 
Objections  might  of  course  be  raised  to  this, 
ind  several  have  been  anticipated  and 
answered  in  the  book.     It  follows  from  the 


preceding  arguments  that  immortality  is 
quite  possible,  and  hence  the  aim  of  the 
authors  has  been  attained,  They  say, 
'  What  we  have  done  is  to  show  that  immor- 
tality is  possible,  and  to  demolish  any  so- 
called  scientific  objection  that  might  bo 
raised  against  it.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  is  not  derived  from  us.  It 
comes  from  two  sources — from  the  state- 
ments made  concerning  Christ,  and  from 
that  intense  longing  for  immortality  which 
civilised  man  has  invariably  possessed.'  Nev- 
ertheless they  urge  two  considerations  in  its 
favour.  One,  shortly  put,  is  as  follows: 
The  invisible  universe  existed  before  this ;  wo 
cannot  consider  it  as  other  than  fully  condi- 
tioned ;  if  so,  we  cannot  conceive  a  dead 
universe  to  have  existed  from  eternity,  for  a 
dead  universe  is  not  fully  conditioned  ;  hence 
this  universe  must  have  contained  intelligent 
beings;  an  argument,  we  fear,  rather  too 
refined  and  metaphysical.  The  other  has 
been  referred  to  before,  and  depends  on  the 
truth  of  the  law  of  Biogenesis.  If  that  law 
be  true,  we  are  as  inexorably  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  life  existed  before  its  first 
introduction  into  the  world,  and  that  it  will 
exist  after  the  final  dissolution,  as  we  were 
driven  to  the  same  conclusion  with  reBpect  to 
energy  and  matter. 

The  authors  assume  the  law  of  Biogenesis 
as  absolutely  proved,  and  say  nothing  of  re- 
cent discussions  on  it — that  of  Pasteur  some 
time  ago  in  favour  of  it,  that  of  Bastian 
more  recently  in  refutation  of  it.  At  present, 
however,  it  stands  more  firmly  than  ever, 
for,  rightly  interpreted,  Bastian's  experi- 
ments go  to  strengthen  it,  as  has  been  most 
remarkably  demonstrated  within  the  last 
few  months  by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall 
and  of  Dallinger  and  Drysdale.  We  have 
also  above  given  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  distinct  nature  of  life,  drawn  from  its 
non-reversibility. 

■  As  in  the  case  of  the  development  of  en- 
ergy we  required  an  intelligent  agent  to  intro- 
duce it,  so  also  we  do  here.  Again,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reader  has 
doubtless  by  tliis  time  a  shrewd  guess  that 
this  is  a  part  of  tbe  sphere  of  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  will  again  let  the  authors 
speak  for  themselves. 

"  If  we  now  turn  once  more  to  the  Christian 
system,  we  shall  find  that  it  recognises  such 
an  antecedent  as  an  agent  in  the  universe. 
Be  is  styled  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life.  The 
third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  regarded  in 
this  system  as  working  in  the  universe,  and 
therefore  in  some  sense  as  conditioned,  and 
as  distributing  and  developing  this  principle 
of  life,  which  we  are  forced  to  regard  as  one 
of  the  things  of  the  universe,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ia 
regarded  as  developing  that  other  phenom- 
enon, the  energy  of  the  universe.  The  one 
has  entered  from  everlasting  into  the  universe, 
in  order  to  develop  its  objective  clement, 
energy  ;  the  other  has  also  entered  from  ever- 
lasting into  the  universe,  in  order  to  develop 
its  subjective  element,  life.'     (Gen.  i.  2.) 

We  have  now  set  before  our  readers  the 
two  most  striking  lines  of  argument  adopted, 
but  have  been  obliged  to  omit  a  host  of  sub- 
sidiary matters,  full  of  interest,  treated  in  an 
extremely  ^original  and  liberal  manner,  and 
with  a  reverential  spirit  which  is  not  always 
met  with  in  such  speculations.  Such  are,  com- 
munication with  the  unseen,  angels,  heaven, 
hell,  personality  of  the  devil,  &c. ;  bat  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  writers'  ex- 
planation of  the  miracles  of  Christ. 

The  position  of  Cbristin  the  universe  is 
that  of  an  infinitely  powerful  Being,  yet  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  its  laws;  none  of 
His  works  therefore  can  infringe  the  great 
fundamental  law  of  Continuity.  Now  from 
the  connection  of  the  invisible  universe  with 
the  visible,  a  Being  in  the  position  of  Christ 
'  could  easily  produce  such  transmutation  of 
energy  from  the  one  universe  into  the  other 
as  would  account  for  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Judeea.  These  events  are  therefore 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  breaks 

of  continuity When  we  dig  up  an 

ant-hill  we  perform  an  operation  which,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hill,  is  mysteriously 
perplexing,  far  transcending  their  experience, 
but  we  know  very  well  that  the  whole  affair 
happens  without  any  breach  of  continuity  of 
the  laws  of  the  universe.' 

A  question  naturally  arises  here :  If  the 
conclusions  of  our  philosophers  be  accepted, 
what  influence  will  they  have  on  the  present 
conception  of  the  Deity  and  the  Messiah ! 
From  the  arguments  in  their  book  nothing 
can  be  gathered  as  to  what  the  essence  of 
the  Godhead  is,  nor,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  what  His  character  may  be  ;  on 
this  point  they  insist.  Nevertheless  it  must 
have  at  least  an  indirect  effect  on  current 
modes  of  thought  We  have  seen  that  the 
Creator  must  be  unconditioned,  that  He  has 
determined  not  to  work  directly  on  the 
course  of  development  of  the  universe,  and 
that,  as  the  authors  say,  creation  belongs  to 
eternity,  development  to  time.  From  this 
we  derive  an  impression  of  vastness,  of  serene 
and  strong  repose,  of  an  unapproachable 
Majesty,  of  aBeing  dwelling  in  the  light  that 
no  man  can  approach  unto  ;  which  also  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  writings  and 
the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  which  the  Jews  felt 
with  their  name  for  God  never  to  be  spoken. 
Beyond   this  we  can  gather  nothing  more 
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from  physical  arguments,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  it  opposed  to  what  we  learn  from 
revelation  ;  nay,  the  above  view  even  re- 
moves many  difEcclities,  such  as  those 
clinging  to  the  doctrines  of  the  benevolence 
and  infinite  power  of  God,  and  the  presence 
of  evil  in  the  world.  „On  the  whole  we 
think  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  Almighty,  and  to  clear  away 
many  of  the  extraordinary  anthropomorphic 
ideas  common  to  many  good  people. 

But  if  it  tend  to  raise  the  Father  to  a 
greater  distance  from  human  passion  and 
modes  of  working  into  a  higher  atmosphere 
of  awe  and  reverence,  it  also  brings  Christ 
into  closer  relations  with  the  universe  and 
unmanity  than  has  yet  been  believed.  Con- 
nected on  the  one  side  with  the  uncondi- 
tioned Father,  and  on  the  other  connected 
with  man  by  consenting  to  be  conditioned 
in  order  to  work  out  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  to  declare  Him  to  His  intelligent  creat- 
ures ;  we  see  more  clearly  how  He  is  the 
means  of  approaching  the  Father,  and  why 
there  must  bw  such  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man.  Bui  above  everything  it  will 
bring  into  prominence  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  all  the  works  of  God  ;  that  as 
everything  flows  from  Him  nothing  should 
be  held  common  or  unclean,  and  that  religion 
belongs  not  alone  to  the  feelings  and  spiritual 
part  of  man,  but  has  the  closest  relations 
with  the  experiences  and  duties  of  daily  life 
— 'In  everything  give  thanks ;'  '  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ; '  that 
politics,  and  merchant  shipping  acts,  arts  and 
science,  are  no  less  active  modes  of  religion, 
than  worship,  morality,  and  prayer  are  the 
springs  of  it.  If  this  were  realised,  then, 
indeed,  would  the  '  knowledge  of  God  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,'  and 
1  the  earth  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God.' 

The  chief  result,  let  us  hope,  will  be  the 
removal  of  that  insensate  suspicion  with 
which  religious  and  scientific  professors  re- 
gard each  other.  Religious  people  will 
believe(what  at  present  they  only  jay  that  they 
believe)  that  the  whole  universe  is  the  work 
of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  pursuit  of 
science  never  can  be  at  variance  with  tmc 
religion.  Men  of  science  will  see,  as  indeed 
the  best  of  them  already  do  see,  that,  all 
their  science  points  to  God,  and  leads  their 
souls  with  wonder  and  awe  to  that  eternal 
intelligence  which  has  created  and  which 
governs  all  things.  Certainly  the  authors  of 
'  The  Unseen  Universe '  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth  when  they  say : — 

'  We  are  led  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  Christian  system,  that  ita  doctrine 
is  pre-eminently  one  of  intellectual  liberty,  and 
that  while  the  theologians  on  the  one  hand, 
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tnid  men  of  science  on  the  other,  have  each 
erected  their  harriers  to  inquiry,  the  early 
Christian  records  acknowledge  no  mir.h  bar- 
riers, but,  on  the  contrary,  assert  the  most 
perfect  freedom  for  alt  the  powers  of  man.' 


Art.  III. —  The  Revolution  and  Catholicism. 

Kttoyn  on  Catholicmn,  Liberalism,  and 
H-x-itdtim.  Considered  in  their  fundamen- 
tal principles.  By  John  IDonobo  Cortes, 
Marquis  of  Valdegamas.    London.    1874, 

It  is  the  singular  misfortune  of  society 
the  Continent  that  it  is  under  the  dominion 
of  general  ideas  or  dogmas  that  are 
ceived  with  a  narrowness  and  applied  with 
an  absoluteness  utterly  alien  to  ail  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  experience.  Catholicism, 
as  a  scheme  of  life,  represents  the  principle 
of  authority  ;  the  devolution  represents  the 
principle  of  liberty  ;  but  each  refuses  to  re- 
cognize the  validity  of  the  other,  and  there 
is  no  other  principle  or  element  in  the  society 
tbey  influence  to  deaden  the  shock  of  too 
vehement  opinion,  or  to  act  with  mediating 
force  between  them.  Their  antagonism  is 
not  like  that  of  two  constructive  but  neutra- 
lizing forces  in  politics,  which  preserve 
society  in  a  path  between  the  extremes  of 
anarchy  and  despotism  ;  and  therefore  the 
tyrannical  predominance  of  either,  even  for 
the  shortest  period,  inflicts  an  amount  of  evil 
that  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  in  a  stable 
society  like  ours,  in  which  every  imaginable 
idea  is  so  fully  represented,  that  the  mis- 
chievous or  exaggerated  action  of  any  single 
force  is  scarcely  to  be  feared.  The  progress 
of  time  seems  only  to  add  new  intensity  to 
the  forces  on  either  side,  for  while  the 
Revolution  abates  nothing  of  its  bitterness 
and  scorn,  Catholicism  sharpens  more  and 
more  the  points  of  that  terrible  discipline 
that  comes  into  contact  with  progress  and 
the  world.  We  observe  the  effects  of  this 
increasing  separation  in  the  literature  of  the 
two  parties,  for]  each  can  see  no  redeeming 
qualities  in  its  rival,  and  applies  its  criticism 
with  an  extremeness  as  uncritical  as  it  is 
false. 

The  Revolution,  according  to  the  Catholic 
tiew,  destroys  the  moral  spring  of  nations  by 
proscribing  worship,  and  substituting  an 
intellectual  abstraction  called  Humanity  in 
place  of  God.  It  destroys,  in  the  name  of 
scientific  truth,  the  harmony  that  God  has 
established  between  the  intellectual  and 
moral  order  of  the  universe ;  and,  with  a 
contempt  for  authority  and  organization 
which  threatens  the  very  life  of  society,  it 


welcomes  every  now  theory  an  true  in  the 
degree  that  it  is  unprecedented,  with  no 
limitation  to  credulity,  save  that  it  must  be 
as  disruptive  as  possible  of  all  existing  ties. 
With  no  respect  for  the  past,  in  fact,  regard- 
ing all  history  as  an  organized  fraud,  and 
starting  with  the  axiom  that  all  the  institu- 
tions of  a  society  originally  based  on  Catho- 
licism are  presumptively  bad,  it  offers  to 
reconstitute  society,  ob  initio,  without  a 
moral  basis.  In  the  belief  that  a  mere 
change  of  institutions  will  work  those  mira- 
cles that  are  but  the  slow  and  painful  pro- 
duct of  individual  virtue  and  energy,  the 
Revolution  tries  everywhere  to  raise  the 
standard  of  an  ideal  and  impossible  Repub- 
licanism, based  upon  the  abstract  rights  of 
man  ;  but  after  sending  a  series  of  shocks 
through  the  framework  of  society,  it  lias 
only  succeeded  in  introducing  anarchy  and 
helplessness  into  all  political  relations.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  picture  is  not 
without  some  striking  traits  of  truth,  but  it 
is  deceptive  and  partial,  as  it  assumes  that 
the  Revolution  represents  a  single  compact 
body  moving  together,  instead  of  a  great 
straggling  host,  of  which  one  battalion 
marches  Jar  in  advance  of  the  rest ;  while  it 
purposely  omits  to  acknowledge  that  when 
religion  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  ignorance 
and  despotism,  the  sceptics  of  Revolution 
fought  the  battles  of  justice,  science,  and 
political  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  adherents  of  the  Revolution  take  a 
very  unfavourable  view  of  Catholicism  as  a 
factor  in  modern  civilization.  They  view 
it  as  still  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  little  more  capacity  for  initiating 
progress  than  the  Chinese  system  itself ;  as 
the  sworn  foe  of  all  the  varied  elements  of 
modern  life ;  as  fettering  intellect,  and  setting 
little  value  on  intelligence ;  as  competing 
vigorously  for  the  control  of  education  only 
where  it  exists  already,  and  where  others 
take  in  hand  to  do  what  the  Church  has 
neglected,  but  leaving  vast  populations  under 
its  sole  control  absolutely  without  instruction  ; 
as  representing  everywhere  mental  stagnation, 
moral  decay,  and  political  depravity.  They 
further  see  it  as  a  destroying  fiend,  involving 
nations  in  war ;  at  one  time  allying  itself 
with  despotism,  and  grasping  at  every  shred 
of  power  within  its  reach ;  at  another, 
fomenting  civil  discord,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disaffection,  and  recoiling  at  no  manoeuvre 
that  can  further  its  purposes;  becoming 
itself  a  revolutionary  force,  leaguing  itself 
even  with  Socialism  to  destroy  those  who 
dispute  its  authority ;  always  showing  that 
there  is  that  in  Catholicism  that  is  incom- 
patible with  an  honest  acquiescence  in  any 
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kind  of  secular  supremacy.  They  see  it 
likewise  in  the  interests  of  Legitimacy  using 
frauds  and  fictions  that  it  would  be  imbe- 
cility to  credit,  in  order  to  support  pretensions 
that  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  age 
laughs  to  scorn. 

This  picture  is  not  perhaps  so  deceptive 
or  partial  as  the  other,  but  it  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge the  place  of  Catholicism  in 
ancient  civilization — accepting,  perhaps  too 
readily,  the  popular  contempt  of  the  Middle 
Ages — and  is  still  more  peremptory  in  de- 
preciating its  influence  in  the  modern  world. 
They  who  destroy  our  faith  in  all  religion 
take  away,  at  least,  one  security  for  our 
submission,  and  facilitate  the  subversion  of 
governments.  This  is,  perhaps,  their  inten- 
tion ;  but  they  fail  to  see  that  if  society  is 
to  exist  at  all,  atheism  is  hostile  to  those 
loving  subordinations  which  are  the  bond  of 
family  life,  and  which  render  a  state  capable 
of  freedom  without  anarchy.  It  is  the  moral 
character  of  citizens  that  mainly  determines 
the  state  of  order  or  disorder  prevailing  in  a 
community;  and  it  is  for  the  philosophers 
of  the  Revolution  to  show,  in  the  absence  of 
historical  precedents,  how  national  cohesion 
or  solidity  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 

This  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  two 
parties  who  divide  society  on  the  Continent 
enables  us  to  estimate  how  far  the  work  as- 
signed by  Guizot  to  the  nineteenth  century 
has  as  yet  failed  to  be  accomplished.  But  a 
few  years  ago,  this  eminent  writer  observed 
that '  to  reconcile  liberty  and  authority ;  to 
secure  perfect  toleration  without  sacrificing 
the  rights  of  the  state ;  to  give  its  due 
weight  to  free  thought  as  well  as  tradition  ; 
and  to  reconcile  the  Christian  revival  with 
religious  progress :  this  is  the  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century.'  The  great  characteristic 
of  this  age  is  certainly  compromise — not  that 
compromise  which  is  based  upon  religious 
indifference,  for  spiritual  questions  have  a 
very  vital  interest  to  this  generation,  but 
that  which  is  based  upon  the  self-distrust 
which  springs  from  wider  knowledge.  This 
spirit,  however,  is  little  manifest  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  Catholicism  and  Revolu- 
tion on  the  Continent. 

Catholic  writers  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  charging  the  Revolution  with  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  society  by  introducing 
principles  of  anarchy,  and  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  inquire  how  far  the  charge  can 
be  justified,  and  also  how  far,  in  case  the 
state  of  society  becomes  critical  or  desperate, 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  its  present  attitude, 
is  in  a  position  to  ward  off  the  threatened 
destruction.  Our  object  is  political  rather 
than  theological,  and  will  tend,  perhaps, 
rather  to  allay  than  to  increase  the  alarms 


caused  by  the  exaggerated  representations  of 
writers  out  of  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  our  age.  It  is  no  injustice  to  class 
among  them  the  Marquis  of  Valdegaroas,  a 
Spanish  writer,  whose  work  we  have  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  not  on  the  ground 
of  its  intellectual  ability,  but  because  it  rep- 
resents the  spirit  in  which  Catholic  writers 
of  a  certain  school*  criticise  the  Revolution 
under  the  names  of  Liberalism  and  Socialism, 
while  they  set  forth  the  Church  as  at  once 
'  the  foundress,  mistress,  and  life  of  nations.* 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  another  Spaniard  of 
ranch  greater  ability,  the  Abbe  Balmez, 
published  a  work  in  which  he  boldly  chal- 
lenged for  the  Church  a  pre-eminence  among 
the  factors  of  modern  civilisation.  But  the 
present  writer  has  lived  in  an  age  full  of 
disasters  to  the  Church,  and  bis  speculations 
are  therefore  tinged  with  a  bitterness  to 
which  the  Abbe  was  a  stranger.  He  has 
been  gazing,  with  a  bewildered  and  melan- 
choly air,  on  the  ieroulemmt  of  schemes  and 
systems  of  policy  which  have  been  the  con- 
struction of  ages,  and  is  amazed  to  see  soci- 
ety everywhere  constituting  itself  anew,  with 
politics  and  statesmanship  fallen  away  from 
the  faith,  and  the  laity  everywhere  repudiat- 
ing the  principles  on  which  the  ecclesiastical 
power  is  founded  ;  while  he  sees  power  after 
power,  once  subservient  to  the  Papacy,  com- 

g:lled  to  abandon  its  obedience,  and  the 
apacy  itself  bereft  of  its  temporal  posses- 
sions. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  tbc 
Revolution  is  in  his  eyes  a  name  synony- 
mous with  atheism  and  anarchy  ;  and  that, 
like  Catholic  writers  generally,  ho  fails  to 
appreciate  its  true  place  in  the  history  of 
modern  progress. 

In  estimating  tbc  truth  of  Catholic  repre- 
sentations, the  first  point  to  be  settled  is. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Revolution!  We 
know  that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
a  theology  or  as  a  philosophy,  sometimes 
as  a  system  of  politics  or  government, 
and  sometimes,  again,  as  a  social  experi- 
ment Catholic  writers  often  use  the 
word  in  all  these  senses,  but  without 
properly  distinguishing  them,  though  the  . 
theological  sense  is  mostly  paramount  in 
all  their  discussions  of  the  subject.  But 
what  after  all  is  Revolution  )  In  one  sense 
it  is  nothing  but  change;  it  has  no  constrac- 


•  The  Catholicism  referred  to  thronghont  the 
whole  of  this  article  has  little  in  common  with 
the  Catholicism  of  this  country,  which  not  only 
accepts  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, bnt  takes  a  due  place  in  the  working  of 
our  free  institutions.  There  is.  no  doubt,  an 
Ultramontane  party  here  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  it  does  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
political  ideas  identified  with  British  liberty. 
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tive  character  whatever ;  and  it  most  there- 
fore be  regarded  either  as  good  or  bad  only 
according  to  the  character  of  what  it  super- 
sedes or  makes  way  for.  Catholics  them- 
selves have  no  natural  or  necessary  repug- 
nance to  revolutions,  or  political  changes,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  affect  Catholic  kingdoms. 
They  promoted  the  Revolution  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  ended  in  the  separation  of 
Catholic  Belgium  from  Protestant  Holland  ; 
and  the  laity,  in  gratitude  to  the  Church  for 
her  help  after  they  had  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality  and  freedom  in 
the  new  constitution,  allowed  her  as  un- 
bounded an  ascendency  as  she  could  contrive 
to  basa  upon  her  compact  organisation. 
The  Liberals  now  acknowledge  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  cast  off  the  Protestant  power,  by 
which  alone  the  friends  of  freedom  could 
fight  XJItramontanism  successfully;  while  they 
feel  Ibat  they  unwittingly  committed  a  crime 
against  the  security  of  Europe  by  the  parti- 
tion of  an  influential  kingdom,  of  which  one 
part  is  now  threatened  to  bo  absorbed  by 
Germany,  and  the  other  by  France.  But 
the  Catholic  party  never  repented  their  share 
in  this  Revolution.  The  clergy,  again,  en- 
couiaged  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America, 
which  destroyed  the  colonial  empire  of 
Spain,  not  through  any  love  of  liberty,  or 
any  theory  of  colonial  independence,  but 
because  they  desired  to  preserve  untouched 
the  system  overthrown  by  the  Revolution  in 
the  mother-country.  They  favoured  sepa- 
ration, from  a  fear  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  priesthood  at  home  might  be 
introduced  into  America;  but  they  soon 
had  occasion  to  change  their  attitude,  and 
Pope  Leo  XIL,  by  his  Bull  condemning  the 
rebels,  showed  his  dislike  of  a  Revolution 
that  limited  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Dr. 
Dollingcr  has  told  us  in  eloquent  terms  how, 
by  violence  and  fraud,  by  foreign  invasion 
and  civil  war,  the  Popes  laboured  to  break 
np  that  fabric  of  political  independence 
which  the  Tudors  had  established  in  Eng- 
land, adopting  without  scruple  the  worst 
weapons  of  political  and  temporal  warfare. 
Prince  Gorstchakoff  has  published  documents 
to  show  how  they  have  favoured  insurrec- 
tions in  Poland.  It  is  important,  then,  to 
know  that  Catholicism  does  not  deny  the 
right  of  Revolution.  If  this  right  does  not 
abide  in  human  society,  despotism  is  the 
true  theory  of  human  government,  and 
humanity  is  hopelessly  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  existing  authority.  Any  crowned  Nero 
or  Philip  may  better  or  kill  us.  But  then 
this  right  is  not  to  bo  exercised  in  Catholi 
countries.  Catholic  nations  are  to  have  n 
remedy  against  oppression ;  but  wherever 
in  any  nou-Catholic    country   in  which 


Catholic  minority  is  oppressed,  or  its  just 
rights  restricted  or  denied,  the  right  of  Rev- 
olution exists  in  all  its  integrity.  It'  seems, 
then,  according  to  Catholic  writers,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Revolution — the  one 
to  be  encouraged,  the  other  to  be  con- 
demned, just  as  they  tend  respectively  to 
strengthen  or  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  But  we  arc  mainly  concerned 
with  that  Revolution  which  Catholicism 
condemns,  and  we  must  now  see  whether  its 
real  tendency  is  to  destroy  or  t»  ameliorate 
society. 

The  theological  element  is  very  rife  in 
Catholic  discussions,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  that  great  weight  will  be  attached 
to  the  so-called  atheistic  tendency  of  tho 
Revolution,  byway  of  discrediting  it  as  a' 
system  of  political  liberty.  Now,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  to  be  atheistic,  we  admit  that 
every  successive  triumph  of  Revolution  con- 
tains within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  speedy  re- 
verse. No  society,  as  we  have  already  said, 
can  exist  except  on  a  religious  basis.  Edgar 
Quinct  himself  admitted  that  the  republic 
could  not  establish  itself  firmly  in  Franco 
for  want  of  a  moral  foundation  similar  to  the 
basis  of  the  republic  in  America,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  State  could  promulgate 
and  diffuse  a  new  religion  for  the  purpose. 
Certainly  one  chief  cause  of  the  Revolution 
not  securing  for  some  nations  a  secure  and 
well-ordered  liberty,  is  to  be  found  in  a  dis- 
integrating scepticism.  But  we  altogether 
deny  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection 
between  Revolution  and  atheism  ;  for  many 
of  the  best  ideas  of  _the  Revolution  are  to 
be  found  in  Liberal  schools  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  especially,  more  or  less  directly, 
in  Gflnther's  philosophy.  It  was  during 
the  devoutest  ages  of  the  Church  that  Italy 
was  covered  with  republics,  and  that  Swit- 
zerland asserted  her  independence.  The 
liberty  and  equality  that  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  block  were  generated  among  Puritans 
and  Covenanters  ;  and  the  revolted  colonies 
of  England  in  America  were  composed  of 
the  most  religious  people  in  the  world.  In 
general,  indeed,  among  ourselves,  we  have 
not  found  the  most  liberal  views  held  by 
our  sceptical  philosophers,  such  as  Hobbes 
and  Hume.  It  was  our  religious  men,  not 
our  sceptics,  who  founded  our  liberties. 
The  Liberals  of1  England  and  America  are 
not  atheists.  How  is  it  that  Liberals  should 
be  atheists  in  a  Catholic  and  religious  in  a 
Protestant  country  ?  This  is  a  problem  we 
commend  to  Cni&olic  writers  like  Yaldega- 

It  is  more  important,  however,  to  consider 
the  Revolution  as  a  system  of  politics  and 
government     Catholic  writers  are  eager  to 
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prove  that  it  always  tends  to  the  disruption 
of  society  and  that  Socialism  is  its  last 
word.*  They  seem  to  forget  that  schemes 
of  policy,  however  elaborately  framed,  are 
not  rigidly  logical  in  their  practical  pro- 
cesses. Neither  nations  nor  individuals  carry 
out  their  principles  with  the  rigour  and  ex- 
clusiveness  which  shut  out  many  of  the  acci- 
dental considerations  which  come  to  be  of 
importance  in  shaping  a  course  of  action. 
But,  aa  matter  of  fact,  the  Revolution  has 
developed  neither  Socialism  nor  anarchy  in 
England,  America,  Holland,  Italy,  or  Bel- 
gium ;  and  if  Socialism  is  an  actual,  energetic, 
and  even  formidable  reality  in  France,  there 
must  be  exceptional  causes  for  its  existence. 
Let  us  try  to  present  the  leading  ideas  pop- 
ularly identified  with  the  Revolution,  that 
we  may  the  better  judge  how  far  they 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  society.  They  are 
usually  summed  up  by  continental  writers  in 
the  two  principles — the  sovereignty  of  the 
people   as  opposed  to  the  divine  right  of 


•  It  is  enrious  to  find  Catholic  writers  heaping 
their  praises  upon  Socialism,  especially  for  its 
Stern  logical  consistency,  while  they  reserve  all 
their  contempt  and  bitterness  for  Liberalism. 


..-  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  schools.'  And 
again :  '  It  follows  that  the  Socialistic  schools 
have  logic  and  reason  on  their  side  when  they 
maintain,  against  the  Liberal  school,  that  if  the 
evil  is  essentially  in  society  or  in  government, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  Ui  disturb  govern- 
ment or  society,  without  its  beingeither  necessary 
or  convenient,  but,  on  the  contrary ,  pernicious  and 
absurd,  to  attempt  the  reform  of  man'  (p.  197). 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  en. 
couragement  given  by  Catholic  writers  to  Social- 
ism, for  they  feel  that  it  everywhere  discredits 
the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  and  they  know  that 
if  society  could  become  socialistic,  the  Church 
would  be  almost  universally  hailed  as  a  saviour. 
The  Jesuits  do  not  scruple  at  present  to  use  the 
Socialists,  till  the  time  comes  to  crush  them  ; 
for  an  association  was  formed  in  the  end  of 
July,  1874,  between  the  Ultramontanists  and 
the  Socialists  at  Berlin,  when  M.  Hasselmann 
himself  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ultra- 
montanists, and  joined  with  them  in  voting  the 
articles  of  agreement.  (See  a  despatch  of  the 
•  Agenee  Havas,'  July  81. 1B74.)  We  know  that 
the  Socialist  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  have 
always  voted  with  the  Ultramontane  deputies, 
and  that  Catholic  ecclesiastics  are  the  editors  of 
a  new  paper  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  sug- 
gestive title,  '  Christlicl  i  social  en  matter.' 
(See  the ' Mercure  Allemand,'  January  80, 187S.) 
The  'Opinion  Rationale,'  July  38.  1874,  pub- 
lishes a  letter  from  an  honest  Ultramontane 
who  went  to  fight  with  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  found  refugee  Commu- 
nists of  Paris  fighting  with  the  Carlists,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  military  leaders.  We  find 
signs  of  the  same  alliance  in  Holland  and  in 
Switzerland.  Thus,  Catholicism  is  found  ready 
to  associate  itself  even  with  the  enemies  of  nil 
society,  in  order  to  destroy  those  who  dispute 
its  authority. 


kings,  and  the  reign  of  equal  justice  as  op- 
posed to  class  privileges — bnt  we  may  sig- 
nificantly distribute  them  under  five  heads. 

The  first  idea  of  Revolution  is  popular 
government  represented  by  certain  permanent 
institutions,  which  place  liberty  beyond  the 
invasions  of  power.  There  is  no  question 
involved  of  monarchy  or  republicanism,  for  a 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
functions  of  government  is  compatible  with 
either ;  neither  is  it  a  question  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  right  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  inherent  in  a  people,  as  distinct  from' 
the  actual  exercise  of  this  undoubted  right 
by  themselves ;  neither  is  it  a  question  of 
social  equality,  so  that  every  man  shall  be 
like  every  other  man.  All  that  is  included 
in  the  idea  is  that  the  administration  shall 
be  conformable  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  while  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  are  expected  to 
provide  some  means  for  the  regular,  constant, 
and  authentic  expression  of  these  sentiments, 
to  which  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  executive  to  conform. 
All  the  Revolutions  of  history  have  arisen 
from  the  want  of  some  such  contrivance  for 
ascertaining  the  interests  and  inclination! 
of  the  people,  and  providing  for  their  ready 
operation  upon  the  immediate  agents  of 
public  authority.  Now,  Valdegamas  finds 
the  root  of  all  modem  evils  in  that  Liberalism 
which  seeks  to  conciliate  the  rights  of  every 
classs  in  a  system  of  popular  government. 
He  says : — 

1  There  is  none  of  its  principles  which  ia 
not  accompanied  by  a  counter-principle  which 
destroys  it.  Thus,  for  example,  it  proclaims 
monarchy,  and  immediately  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, and  consequently  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  responsible  ministry,  which  is 
contradictory  of  monarchy.  It  proclaims 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  immediately 
the  sovereign  intervention,  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, of  the  deliberative  assemblies,  which 
is  contradictory  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
ministers.  ...  It  proclaims  the  right  of  in- 
surrection of  the  multitude,  which  is  to  pro- 
claim its  sovereign  omnipotence,  and  imme- 
diately it  establishes  the  laws  of  electoral 
eligibility,  which  is  to  ostracise  the  sovereign 
multitude.  And  with  all  these  principles 
and  counter-principles,  it  aims  at  one  thing 
— to  discover,  through  artifice  and  industry, 
an  equilibrium  which  it  never  discovers,  be- 
cause it  contradicts  the  nature  of  society 
and  the  nature  of  man.' 
Thus,  the  whole  system  of  representative 
government,  which  has  so  happily  estab- 
lished the  liberty,  prosperity,  ana  happiness 
of  modern  nations,  is  ignorantly  condemned, 
together  with  all  those  political  guarantees 
which  almost  every  European  nation,  and 
none  more  than  Spain,  inherited  from  its 
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ancestors,  in  the  form  of  a  Cortes,  Parlia- 
ment, or  States-general.  It  is  no  question 
with  such  writers  as  to  whether  there  may 
not  be  an  idea  of  Revolution  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  disruptive  theories. 
We  shall  presently  see  whether  popular  gov- 
ernment has  generally  tended  to  anarchy, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  show  that 
its  dissensions,  of  which  Valdegamas  makes 
so  much,  are  rather  the  preventives  than 
the  occasions  of  popular  disorder. 

The  second  idea  of  the  Revolution — im- 
plied, indeed,  in  that  of  popular  government 
— is  Liberty,  whether  we  see  it  manifested 
in  that  freedom  of  thought  which  no  tyrant 
can  restrain,  or  in  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  no  laws  can  'easily  reach,  or  in  that 
freedom  of  printing  which  no  enlightened 
government  will  discourage.  Now,  so  far 
from  liberty  tending  to  destroy  society,  as 
Catholic  writers  allege,  we  agree  with  De 
Tocquevillc  in  the  statement :  '  I  have  never 
heen  more  entirely  convinced  that  liberty 
alone  can  give  to  human  society  in  general, 
and  lo  the  individuals  who  compose  it  in 
particular,  all  the  prosperity  and  all  the 
greatness  of  which  our  race  is  capable.' 
Independently  of  the  external  advantages 
with  which  it  may  be  attended,  it  promotes 
the  development  of  genius  and  talents,  both 
by  the  unbounded  career  it  opens  up  to  the 
emulation  of  every  individual  in  the  land, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  all  sorts  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  excitement  to  awaken  great 
capabilities.  But  it  has  in  no  way  tended 
to  mar  the  solidity  of  nations.  Catholic 
writers  say  that  liberty  always  tends  to  anar- 
chy. We  admit  that  the  love  of  liberty 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  contempt  for 
law  and  regular  authority,  and  we  hold  that 
one  of  the  main  conditions  of  the  effectual 
working  of  a  government  is  a  deeply-seated 
habit -of  obedience  in  the  population,  which 
of  course  implies  a  generallyAliflused  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  demanded  of  them,  and  a 
certain  acquired  adaptability  on  their  part  to 
fall  in  with  the  demand.  But  it  is  very 
singular  that  this  contempt  for  authority 
exists  exclusively  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  in  countries  subjected  from  time 
immemorial  to  Catholic  influences  and  train- 
ing. The  anarchy,  then,  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  liberty,  for  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  law  and  authority  exists  in  perfection  only 
in  the  lands  most  distinguished  by  all  kinds 
of  freedom ;  but  to  the  fact  that  Catholicism 
left  the  populations  under  its  care  without 
the  needful  discipline  to  secure  or  exercise  a 
well-ordered  liberty,  when  at  last  its  blessings 
were  placed  within  their  reach. 

Another  idea  of  the  Revolution  is  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  a  political  fact, 


which,  in  a  general  sense,  is  understood  to 
imply  that  the  Church  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  use  the  power  of  the  State  for 
carrying  out  its  ideas  or  decisions.  The 
Revolution  makes  every  man  free  of  ecclesi- 
astical control,  to  which  he  may  submit  him- 
self if  he  pleases,  but  it  does  not  allow  the 
Church  to  restrict  either  religious  or  civil 
liberty.  But  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  is  understood  in  very  different  senses 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  We 
understand  by  it  the  withdrawal  of  state 
support  from  an  ecclesiastical  body,  as  in  the 
familiar  case  of  Ireland ;  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent statesmen  speak  of  a  separation  when 
they  merely  signify  that  the  Church,  still  in 
possession  of  state  endowment  or  support, 
is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  use  the  power 
of  the  State  to  carry  out  its  decisions,  while 
the  State  interferes  no  longer  with  the 
Chnrch  in  the  exercise  of  her  government 
and  discipline.  In  Italy,  and  in  Belgium  espe- 
cially, the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
simply  means  that  the  State  resigns  all  con- 
trol over  the  Church,  while  the  State  gains 
nothing  in  turn.  There  are  many  besides 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  who  look  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  as 
impracticable,  and  use  such  phrases  as  '  a 
free  Church  in  a  free  State,'  as  a  mere  veil  for 
the  fact  that  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
the  one-  must  rule  the  other.  It  is  difficult 
to  see,  for  example,  how  France  could  en- 
counter the  problem  of  a  perfectly  free 
Church.  The  predominance  of  any  single 
force  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
resources  of  the  force  itself  as  upon  the 
want  of  power  in  its  neighbours,  and  it  may 
always  find  its  match  iu  an  antagonist 
force.  But  it  has  always  been  the  fault  of 
French  institutions,  under  a  singularly  cen- 
tralised administration,  that  they  make  it 
possible  for  any  particular  force  to  become 
excessive  without  providing  another  to  mea- 
sure and  check  it.  But  we  altogether  fail  to 
see  how  the  separation  of  Chnrch  and 
State,  as  already  explained,  tends  to  involve 
society  in  the  perils  of  anarchy,  because  the 
Church  still  enjoys  almost  boundless  power 
to  carry  on  her  own  proper  work.  If  she 
demands  the  restoration  of  her  old  status, 
so. that  she  may  once  more  not  only  dictate 
state  action,  but  hold  in  her  hand  the  prac- 
tical control  of  public  and  private  life,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  logically 
it  would  lead  to  the  re-establish ment  of  force 
in  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  There  has  been 
no  tendency  to  anarchy  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  America,  where  Church  and  State  are  very 
distinct  powers,  and  the  statesmen  of  both 
countries  have  found  it  wise  to  regard  reli- 
gious   differences    as    matters    concerning 
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merely  the  individual  conscience,  to  which  It 
is  therefore  their  duty  and  their  policy  to 
give  free  play. 

The  Revolution  has  always  assumed  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  'monastic  institutions 
— perhaps  as  part  of  its  general  policy  in 
relation  to  religion — and  Catholic  writers 
like  Vnldegamas  see  in  the  secularization  of 
monastic  property  a  sign  of  the  coming  abo- 
lition of  property  of  all  sorts.  He  is  con- 
fident that '  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  abol- 
ishment of  property,  tumnltnonsly  pro- 
claimed by  Liberalism,  carries  with  it,  in 
some  time  more  or  less  proximate,  but  not 
very  distant,  considering  the  pace  of  modem 
events,  universal  spoliation.'  But  he  forgets 
that  devont  Roman  Catholics  have  been -as 
actively  engaged  in  spoliation  of  this  sort  as 
the  Liberals  themselves,  and  that  the  security 
of  civil  property  has  never  been  affected  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  abolition  of 
monasteries  at  any  time  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years. 

Another  idea  of  the  Revolntion — and 
which  the  yearl848  brought  into  remarkable 
prominence — is  that  of  nationality ;  for 
there  was  then  a  strong  and  instinctive  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  races  speaking  the 
same  language,  owning  the  same  literature, 
and  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  to  rear- 
range themselves  anew,  according  to  their 
natural  ties,  in  distinct  and  comprehensive 
nationalities.  We  see  the  issue  of  this 
movement  in  the  unity  of  Italy  and  of  Ger- 
many within  the  last  few  years.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  a  tie  of  a  common 
origin  has  been  found  stronger  than  any 
despot  or  any  treaties.  But  Catholicism  has 
always,  with  certain  well -understood  -excep- 
tions, looked  upon  nationality  with  the 
greatest  dislike,  because  it  is  easier  for  the 
Papacy  to  deal  with  governments  than  with 
nations.  Long  before  the  Reformation,  the 
development  of  the  national  spirit  in  the 
English  laity  proved  antagonistic  to  ecclesi- 
asticism  ;  and  there  is  hardly  in  existence  a 
greater  obstacle  than  nationality  to  the 
restoration  of  the  political  unity  of  Christen- 
dom under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Pope. 
This  idea  has,  indeed,  been  gaining  power 
and  distinctness  every  year,  and  as  races  rise 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristics are  magnified  also ;  hut  there  is 
reason  to  hope  they  will  not  on  that  account 
be  more  separate,  but  more  deeply  assured 
that  they  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
Catholic  writers  say  truly  that  nationality 
has  led  to  bloody  wars,  but  it  has  not  led  to 
anarchy.  Society  will  in  the  end  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened  by  it. 

The  last  idea  of  the  Revolution  which  de- 
serves notice  is  its  attitude  in  relation  to  educa- 


tion. There  never  was  any  real  attempt  made 
in  France  to  construct  a  truly  national  system 
till  after  1789.  Catholic  writers  are  exceed- 
ingly indignant  at  the  educating  policy  of 
the  Revolution ;  yet  it  must  in  fairness  be 
remembered  that  Catholicism  never  attempt- 
ed popular  education  till  the  Revolution  had 
laid  the  whole  Papal  world  in  ruins.  In 
countries  wholly  Roman  Catholic,  like  Spain, 
and  Spanish  America,  and  Italy,  the  people 
were  left  in  ignorance,  plainly  showing  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church, 
when  left  wholly  to  herself,  to  promote  the 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  when 
successful  opposition  seemed  hopeless,  the 
idea  was  taken  up  of  making  education 
subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church,  or,  as  the  atheists  of  the  Revolution 
said,  the  Church  took  it  into  her  hands  only 
to  mar  it.  We  need  hardly  inquire  whether 
education  tendB  to  the  disruption  of  society, 
and  the  inquiry  is  the  less  necessary,  because 
in  all  continental  countries,  and  in  Franco 

fiarticularly,  the  Church  has  at  present  a 
eading  influence  in  the  direction  of  public 
instruction. 

%  We  have  thus  touched  npon  five  ideas 
commonly  identified  with  the  Revolution, 
and  we  shall  now  see  whether  history  throws 
any  light  upon  their  influence  or  effecU 
upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  na- 
tions. The  q  n  est  ion  is,  then,  whether 
Revolutions — and  especially  such  as  Catho- 
licism condemns — have  been  found  to  bo  uni. 
formly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  nations. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  without  dispute. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  asserted 
their  independence  of  Spain,  and  they  pros- 
pered ;  the  Swiss  revolted  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  they  prospered;  Great  Britain  re- 
volted against  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
and  it  prospered ;  and  the  North  Americans 
revolted  against  the  Monarchy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  prospered.  All  these  ex- 
periments have  turned  out  well,  and  have  se- 
enreda greater  share  of  human  happiness  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  operation  than  has  ever 
been  exhibited  among  any  similar  portions  of 
the  race.  No  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
experienced  in  these  cases  in  restraining  the 
excesses  of  popular  violence.  The  profound 
remark  of  Maehiavelli  appears  for  once  to  fail, 
that  '  every  Revolution  contains  the  seeds  of 
another,  and  scatters  them  behind  it.'  How 
absurd  is  it,  then/because  one  or  two  experi- 
ments— that  of  France,  the  principal,  and 
that  of  the  South  American  Republics,  of  an 
inferior  order — have  failed,  to  entertain  a 
prejudice  against  all  Revolutions,  however 
urgent  the  circumstances  which  call  ■  for 
them,  when  so  many  more  have  succeeded  ; 
and  above  all  when  the  exceptional  instances 
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— though  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  the 
Revolution  in  France  has  not  failed — afford 
such  instruction  with  regard  to  the  causes 
of  their  failure,  that  statesmen  will  yet  be 
able  to  learn  wisdom  from  past  disappoint- 
ments ! 

How  has  it  happened  that  the  English 
Revolution  has  never  tended  to  anarchy,  and 
that  it  has  developed  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  still  stronger  and  more  abiding 
fonns  ?  How  is  it  that  the  English  people 
havo  been  so  well  ablo  to  work  a  system  of 
representative  government,  to  understand 
tbe  delicately  complex  workings,  the  bal- 
ances and  checks  in  their  constitution,  which 
ensure  the  stability  of  all  our  liberties  as  a 
nation  ?  It  is  customary  to  explain  it  by 
the  habitual  respect  for  established  law,  by 
what  Carly  le  calls  '  our  inveterate  and  inborn 
reverence  for  the  constable's  staff,'  engraved 
in  the  hearts  and  dispositions  of  a  self-govern- 
ing population.  We  beve,  besides,  a  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  our  statesmen — a 
great  and  admirable  quality  of  the  national 
mind — which  gives  stability  to  a  popular 

foveniment,  and  forms  the  check  which 
eeps  popular  impulse  from  infecting  the 
counsels  of  the  state  with  sudden  and  cease- 
less change.  We  obscrvo  exactly  the  same 
peculiarities  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  living  under  a  more  democratic  gov- 
ernment than  ours.  The  very  novelty,  no 
less  than  the  form  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion, was  of  itself  sufficient  to  generate  and 
keep  alive  a  condition  of  feverish  restlessness 
and  insubordination,  because  there isasubtle 
element  in  the  very  form  of  government 
which  works  its  way  into  the  national  char- 
acter. Yet  the  principle  of  authority  has 
there  been  maintained  in  all  its  integrity 
since  the  Revolution.  Tbe  civil  war  was  in 
itself  an  attempt  to  maintain  it,  and  has  left 
no  trace  of  anarchy  behind  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  with 
history,  and  with  the  inexorable  conditions 
of  human  affairs.  They  have  always  appre- 
ciated the  perils  of  anarchy,  and  therefore 
from  the  first  they  have  deprecated  all 
change  but  what  was  natural,  and  organical- 
ly adapted  to  the  national  temperament. 
liow  is  it  that  there  ia  no  Socialist  propa- 
ganda in  America  ?  Socialism  has  been  tried 
there  in  many  different  forms,  but,  as  the 
work  of  Charles  Nordhoff  proves,  it  has 
been  a  dead  failure.*  Why  is  it  that,  in  a 
country  in  which  industrial  interests  are  so 
strong,  Socialism  has  never  assumed  a  pre- 


"  '  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States,'  &.<•-.,  Sk.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  Lon- 
don.    X875. 
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pondcrance  in  politics,  much  less  attempted 
to  seize  the  administration  !  The  Humanist 
Griin  says  that  America  has  never  yet  come 
to  the  split  that  has  gone  through  the  heait 
of  the  old  world  ;  but  he  ought  to  consider 
that  England  has  never,  any  more  than 
America,  shown  a  lasts  for  Socialist  theories. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  authority  and  the  respect  for  estab- 
lished law  have  been  maintained  so  admira- 
bly in  England  and  America,  two  countries 
whose  religion  is  based  upon  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  that  they  have  been 
so  singularly  wanting  in  countries  whose 
mental  and  moral  discipline  was  acquired 
under  a  system  based  upon  authority.  This 
is  really  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history. 
Why,  in  a  word,  did  the  English  Revolution 
succeed,  and  the  French  Revolution  fail  1 
Guizot  supplies  at  least  one  answer  which  is 
pertinent  to  a  dissuasion  in  which  Catholic 
writers  make  much  of  theological  questions, 
'  The  French  Revolution  followed  on  a  scep- 
tical and  philosophical  movement  of  men's 
minds.  The  English  Revolution  followed 
on  a  period  of  deep  religious  excitement. 
The  English  Revolutionists  were  even  more 
attached  to  their  religious  faith  than  to  their 
political  opinions.  They  fought  ^or  liberty 
of  conscience  even  more  than  for  civil 
rights.'  This  explanation  must  appear  some- 
what curious  to  writers  like  Vaiuegamas, 
who  affirm  that  the  Revolution  is  owing  to 
Protestantism,  for,  says*  he,  '  Protestantism, 
free-thinking,  and  philosophy,  are  three 
heads  of  one  Cerberus.'  How  singular  thst 
Revolution  should  be  so  little  hurtful  lo  Prot- 
estant, and  so  very  injurious  to  Catholic 
countries !  He  says  '  all  the  Proudhonian 
contradictions  are  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years ;'  yet,  singularly  enough,  their  disturb- 
ing influence  is  entirely  confined  to  Roman 
Catholic  communities  ! 

We  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the 
present  discussion  which  requires  us  to  con- 
sider how  far,  in  case  society  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  Catholi- 
cism is  in  a  position  to  save  it.  We  mean 
Catholicism  as  understood  by  Ultramontane 
writers  like  Valdegamas,  and  as  interpreted 
by  the  propositions  of  the  Syllabus.  Thn 
first  question  to  be  decided  is,  on  what  prin- 
ciples or  conditions  this  service  is  to  be  ren- 
dered ;  because  nations  that  have  imbibed 
the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  might  be  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  unquestionable  advantages 
they  at  present  enjoy  as  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  cure  of  tho  evils  of  anarchy.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  monsrehs  of  Europe, 
threatened  by  the  pcoplo,  called  in  tbe 
Church  to  save  society  ;  and  the  Church  at 
once  consented    to   league   her  priesthood 
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with  despotism,  and  blessed  the  princes  in 
breaking  the  oaths  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  bestow  a  measure  of  freedom 
on  their  subjects.  The  Church  thus  became 
triumphant  for  a  t iine  against  ancient 
legislation  and  standard  rules  of  action  ;  but 
{as  if  to  illustrate  that  irony  of  Providence 
that  sows  the  seeds  of  failure  in  the  very  acts 
that  seem  destined  to  command  success) 
within  ten  years  the  monarchs  had,  one  and 
all,  begun  to  make  terms  with  their  subjects, 
and  now  the  alliance  with  the  Church  is 
practically  at  an  end.  Wo  may  be  perfectly 
confident  that  the  nations  will  never  consent, 
in  the  greatest  exigency,  to  call  in  the 
Church  on  the  tonus  of  that  old  alliance. 

Catholic  writers  are  evidently  uuder  a 
great  delusion  in  imagining  that  if  the  athe- 
ism of  society  could  be  uprooted,  the  ideas 
of  the  Revolution  could  he  easily  overturned  ; 
because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  these  ideas 
had  their  origin  in  ages  of  faith  rather  than 
of  scepticism.  Italy  has  accepted  the  ideas 
of  the  Revolution  without  becoming  more 
sceptical.  If  there  is  a  sceptical  spirit  in 
Protestant  countries,  it  does  not  somehow 
touch  the  springs  of  national  life,  and  has 
never  threatened  them  with  anarcliy  or  moral 
disorder.  The  most  sanguine  Ultramontane 
in  Europe  cannot  imagine  that  the  extinction 
of  atheism  could  bring  back  the  nations  to 
despotic  government,  to  the  Inquisition,  to 
the  Index,  to  the  suppression  of  literature, 
to  the  right  of  sanctuary.  How  absurd, 
then,  it  is  to  regard  atheism  and  liberty  as 
synonymous  terms.*  A  Belgian  advocate 
ha;  just  published  a  pamphlet  to  show  that 
society  is  perishing  for  want  of  Catholicism 
and  authority .|  Protestantism  is  either Ca;- 
sarism  or  anarchy  ;  it  rs  self -contradictory. 

'  For  the  last  hundred  years  Franco  has 
been  Voltairean  and  infidel.  Spain  is  dying 
because  it  has  rejected  Catholic  unity.  .  .  . 
The  Protestant  nations  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  their  civilization  unless  they  reject 
their  horrible  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and  the  nations  whicli  are  Catholic  only  in 
name  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  because,  hav- 
ing rejected  the  Catholic  principle,  they  are 


*  While  Catholic  writers  trace  back  modem 
ideas  of  liberty  to  the  French  Revolution,  others 
attribute  them  to  the  discussions  on  the  rights 
of  nations  and  the  expediency  of  reform,  to 
which  the  American  War  gave  birth.  But  a 
more  careful  scrutiny  of  ideas  will  carry  us  back 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688 — or,  if  you  will — to 
1347,  when  the  Republicans  of  that  bold  age, 
such  as  Harrington,  Milton,  Needham,  and 
Whitelocke,  had  the  merit  of  orginatlng  those 
great  questions  which  the  French  tried  to  solve 
after  their  own  manner  in  1789. 

t  '  Le  Protestantisms :  courte  reponse  &  M. 
de  Lavclaye,'  par  Jules  Camaner,  avt.  Closson 
et  cie.,  Bruxelles.    1875. 


a  prey  to  the  revolutionary  demon."  There 
is  something  in  this  warning  voice  that  re- 
minds us  of  what  our  friends  on  the  Conti- 
nent, both  Ultramontanes  and  Socialists, 
have  been  for  a  long  time  repeating  for  our 
comfort ;  that  the  fabric  of  English  consti- 
tutionalism is  honeycombed  by  the  slow, 
but  constant,  action  of  Socialist  doctrines  ; 
that  it  looks  solid  enough  to  look  at,  but  is 
ready  to  collapse  when  the  hour  comes  for 
applying  the  rovolut  onary  force.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  if  there  is  danger  it  does  not 
disturb  our  equanimity,  and  we  may  prob- 
ably succeed,  on  the  principles  of  private 
judgment,  in  keeping  our  civilization  a  few 
centuries  longer. 

But  the  question  is,  If  the  cure  of  scepti- 
cism is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  society,  is 
Catholicism  in  s  position  to  effect  that  cure  ? 
The  task  of  re-establishing  the  principle  of 
authority,  which  Voltaire  did  so  much  to 
weaken,  if  not  destroy,  in  France,  is  one 
of  a  really  formidable  character,  because  the 
Revolution  has  become  strongly  entrenched 
behind  a  powerful  literature  and  philosophy, 
vastly  superior  to  anything  that  Catholicism 
can  boast  of.  In  a  word,  Can  Catholicism 
convert  the  sceptics  of  continental  society 
into  good  Catholics  ?  There  is  no  question 
of  its  success  in  converting  English  Protes- 
tant?,  but  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Froude 
for  the  almost  exceptional  facility  of  this 
conquest  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  Ca- 
tholicism. He  says  :  '  It  fails  to  see  that  its 
success  is  its  deepest  condemnation.  Pro- 
testantism alone  has  kept  alive  the  sentiment 
of  piety,  which,  when  allied  with  weakness  of 
intellect,  is  the  natural  prey  of  superstition.'* 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  sentiment 
of  piety  is  allowed  to  become  extinct  in 
Catholic  nations?  Why  does  atheism 
spring  up  at  all  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Church  J  All  Catholic  writers,  without  ex- 
ception, lay  the  blame  upon  Protestantism. 
But  we  suspect  there  were  sceptics  before 
Luther.  Hallam  adduces  abundant  evidence 
to  this  effect  in  his  '  Introduction  to  tho 
Literature  of  Europe,'  and  if  it  should  bo 
affirmed  that  he  was  mistaken,  there  is  the 
further  evidence  that  numerous  vindications 
of  Christianity  appeared  even  in  those  ages 
when  the  Church  was  most  triumphant.  It 
is  not  usual  to  write  replies  where  there  Is 
no  attack.  Catholic  writers  tells  us  that 
Voltaire  borrowed  his  creed  from  the  Eng- 
lish deists ;  but  we  should  like  to  kuow  what 
kind  of  education  he  had  previously  received 
from  his  Jesuit  teachers,  to  make  him  so 
susceptible    of   injury    from   English    free- 
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thinkers.  Gioberti  tells  us  that  the  Jesuits 
trained  all  the  Encyclopedists,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  Marmontel.  St.  Lambert, 
Lara  e  trie,  and  others.  We  suspect,  'how- 
ever, that  the  French  had  got  the  germs  of 
a  materialistic  philosophy  from  Gassendi, 
before  Chubb,  Tindal,  and  Toland  had  begun 
to  attack  Christianity  in  England.  But  let 
this  point  be  settled  as  it  may,  it  seems  a 
singular  fact  that  while  English  Protestant- 
ism vanquished  deism  in  argument  by  its 
Palcvs,  Butlers,  Lardnere,  and  Watsons — 
and,  more  than  all,  perhaps,  by  its  Wesleys 
and  Whiten"  elds — so  that  society  among  us  is 
at  this  hour,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Dolling- 
er,  '  free  from  that  cold,  blunt  indifferentism 
which  on  the  Continent  lies  like  a  poisonous 
blight  on  whole  classes  of  the  population  ;' 
Catholicism  seems  hardly  to  have  recovered 
an  inch  of  lost  ground,  but  continues  to 
bewail  the  wide-spread  and  disorganising 
effects  of  atheism  in  continental  society.  It 
will  always  remain  a  significant  fact  that  it 
was  a  Catholic,  not  a  Protestant  nation,  that 
once  abolished  Christianity ;  and  though 
Protestantism  has  its  free-thinkers  as  well  as 
Catholicism,  there  is  little  sign  of  its  losing 
the  Christian  inheritance  that  it  has  derived 
in  large  measure  from  the  revolt  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  boliove  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  conversion  on  the  Continent  are 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  attitude  assumed  in 
the  Syllabus.  Father  Byacinthe  says 
'  My  profound  conviction  is  that  if  France  it 
particular,  and  the  Latin  races  in  general. 
are  delivered  up  to  anarchy, — social,  moral, 
religious — the  principal  cause  of  the  calam- 
ity is  certainly  not  in  Catholicism  itself,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  Catholicism  ha3  for 
a  long  time  been  understood  and  practised.' 
The  allusion  is  evidently  to  certain  recent 
developments  of  the  system  which  tend  to 
create  a  wider  and  wider  gulf  between  its 
dogmas  and  the  thought  and  vigour  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  possibility  of  Catholic 
nations  going  back  to  a  feudal  state  of  soci- 
ety, or  surrendering  the  liberties  which  they 
have  purchased  with  their  blood. 

It  would  bo  hazardous  to  express  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  probable  issues  of  the  contest 
between  Catholicism  and  the  Revolution, 
and  every  day  shows  more  clearly  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  modus  vivendi  being  established 
between  them.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  a 
reaction  within  Catholicism  itself,  such  as 
that  which  once  inspired  Lamennais  and 
Montalembert  with  the  hope  of  chivalry  and 
Catholicism  becoming  the  natural  ally  of 
liberty  and  political  emancipation  J  la  the 
school  of  Nco-Cathoiic  Liberalism  extinct! 
We  know  it  was  the  excesses  of  the  Revolu- 


tion that  destroyed  Galilean  ism  and  perfected 
the  unity  of  Catholicism ;  but  if  the  Revo- 
lution should  become  more  temperate  and 
tolerant  in  its  spirit,  would  there  be  no 
chance  of  an  answering  movement  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  J  At  present  the  pros- 
pect is  by  no  means  hopeful.  It  is  true  that 
we  find  Catholicism  using  the  weapons  of 
popular  government  in  Belgium,  but  it  is 
only  to  crush  the  Revolution.  The  Liberals 
there  imagined  that  the  Church  would  he 
ruined  by  religious  liberty,  and  they  now 
see  the  institutions  they  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  the  modern  spirit  turned 
against  tbein  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  de- 
finitive triumph  of  the  Church.  They  sec 
the  tide  of  ultramontanism  rising  higher 
and  higher,  and  threatening  to  overspread 
the  whole  country,  with  only  a  few,  large 
towns  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  powerful  movement 
tliat  M.  de  Lavelayc  says  : — 

'  To  fight  the  Church  is  to  attack  its  creed. 
That  is  what  Voltaire  did  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  That  has  succeeded  hitherto  in 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  But  it 
cost  them  dear,  for  in  spreading  scepticism  you 
have  weakened  the  moral  spring,  and  so  pre- 
pared that  confused  and  morbid  state  from 
which  Roman  Catholic  States  have  so  much 
trouble  in  emerging-  If  the  country  preserves 
its  faith,  like  Belgium  and  Ireland,  it  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  If  it  forsakes  its 
faith,  it  falls  into  anarchy  like  Spaiu  and 
Mexico.'     m 

The  fault  of  the  Liberals,  as  they  have 
begun  to  discover,  especially  in  Belgium,  has 
been  too  great  a  reliance  on  their  own 
power,  too  reckless  a  contempt  for  their  ad- 
versaries, too  thorough  a  confidence  in  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  go  any  lengths 
with  them.  It  is  the  success  of  Ultramon- 
tanism in  Belgium  that  has  inspired  the 
hope  in  Catholic  bosoms  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  the  Church  to  recover  its  hold 
npon  the  revolted  classes  of  French  society, 
vast  efforts  are  being  made  to  control  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  project  of  the  new  Catholic 
university,  which  is  '  to  prepare  a  generation 
that  will  not  apostatise '  suggests  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  Revolution  will 
be  stamped  out  within  the  compass  of,  at 
least,  two  generations.  The  pupils  of  the 
Jesuits,  however,  do  not  always  reflect  credit 
npon  their  training,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in   the   case  of  the  Encyclopaedists  ;*    and 


*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  eans- 
culottn  of  1793,  as  well  as  the  Communists  of 
1871,  were  trained  by  the  clergy.  (See  M.  Sim- 
lot's  speech  in  the  National  Assembly,  March  16, 
1878.) 
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their  aims  are  so  much  more  political  than 
religions,  that  a  reaction  that  depends  upon 
their  influence  can  have  no  great  depth  or 
permanence.  The  world  has  certainly 
begun  to  lose  faith  in  their  invincibility.  If 
we  may  follow  the  historic  guidance  of  Dr. 
Dollingcr,  the  Jcsuita  have  bad  many  disap- 
pointments and  failures  in  their  work.  '  The 
experience  of  three  hundred  years  proves  they 
have  no  lucky  hand  ;  on  their  undertakings 
rests  no  blessing.  They  build  assiduously 
and  indefatigably,  but  there  comes  a  whirl- 
wind and  overthrows  their  building,  or  a 
torrent  breaks  in  and  washes  it  away,  or  the 
worm-eaten  timbers  fall  in  pieces  under  their 
hands.'  If  the  Jesuits,  however,  confined 
themselves  simply  to  the  task  of  education, 
the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution  would 
have  little  reason  to  complain,  because  tbey 
have  always  included  free  education  among 
their  principles.  But  politics  will  be  wielded 
as  vigorously  as  education,  though  the  efforts 
lately  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  revive  Legiti- 
macy on  the  Continent,  show  less  evidence 
of  hidden  strength  than  of  their  utter  bar- 
renness of  all  true  resource.  Sincerity  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  permanent  success, 
but  it  is  singularly  wanting  in  a  policy  that 
seeks  the  alliance  of  Socialism  in  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  existing  institutions.  There  is 
as  little  wisdom  as  sincerity  in  such  a 
course  ;  for  if  in  the  destruction  of  legitimate 
authority  the  Church  could  obtain  an  ascen- 
dency from  the  decision  with  which  a  strong 
and  absolute  organization  like  herself  may 
always  be  expected  to  act  in  moments  of 
temporary  confusion,  the  victory  would  be 
dearly  purchased,  and  would  be  followed  by 
a  terrible  revenge. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Revolution  is 
destined  to  wreck  society  or  to  reduce  it  to 
anarchy  ;  for  it  is  a  clear  deduction  [of  his- 
tory that  no  great  vital  interest  of  mankind, 
pertaining  to  civilization,  has  ever  been  de- 
stroyed cither  by  Revolution  or  by  the 
ravages  of  war.  But  Revolution  to  be  legit- 
imate must  be  a  movement  against  what  is 
bad,  worn-out,  or  oppressive,  for  there  is 
always  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
established  institutions.  The  time  must 
come,  however,  when  movements  of  this 
kind  will  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  when 
society  will  cease  to  be  the  drunken  horseman 
to  whom  Luther  compared  it,  falling  now  on 
one  side  and  now  on  another.  Its  oscilla- 
tions will  become  fewer  and  more  lim- 
ited as  time  reconciles  the  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  and  enlarges  that 
circle  of  moderate  and  intelligent  minds 
that  constitutes  its  self- regulating  power. 
There  is  little  sign  at  present  of  a  diminished 
range  in  its  oscillations  ;  but  those  who  ob- 


serve the  direction  in  which  the  current  of 
civilization  is  running,  who  watch  the  on- 
ward flow  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  who 
mark  the  successful  vindication  of  national 
and  individual  freedom  in  countries  hitherto 
most  opposed  to  these  principles,  must 
believe  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  society  will  have  solved, the  problem 
of  reconciling  stability  with  progress,  order 
with  liberty,  the  widest  freedom  with  h 
powerful  nationality, and  indomitable  individ- 
uality with  a  religious  respect  for  authority. 
It  is,  at  least,  a  significant  fact  that  the 
order,  the  governing  power,  and  the  strength 
and  impulse  of  the  world,  are  now  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  nations  which  have 
already  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem. 


Art.  IV. — The  Independence  and  Integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

(1.)  Report*  of  Her  Majesty's  Consult. 

(2.)  Our  Special  Corretpondeatt. 

(3.)  Etude  sur  la    Question   <T  Orient.      Par 

Robert  North.     1876. 
(4.)  Lettret  sur  la  Turquit  Ubicini. 
(6.)  Foriyth't  Slavonian  Provinces  of  Turkey. 

Thf,  father  of  the  last  and  present  sultan*, 
whose  name  was  Mahmoud,  was  the  greatest 
radical  of  the  last  generation,  hut,  like  most 
such,  he  was  too  sanguine  and  impatient  cf 
human  frailties.  He  endeavoured  to  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  successful  reformer, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  failed  egregiously,  for 
circumstances  were  too  strong  for  him.  lie 
found  his  empire  in  a  state  of  chaos,  he  was 
nominally  sovereign,  the  real  power  lay  not 
in  the  hands  of  an  orderly  legislature,  but  in 
those  of  a  turbulent  military  caste,  the  Jan- 
issaries, once  the  terror  of  Christendom,  but 
now  formidable  only  to  domestic  order  and 
good  government.  These  troops  were  mas- 
sacred by  a  bold  and  skilful  roup  d'etat  in 
1826,  but  ere  the  newly-enrolled  Nizam 
could  take  the  field  with  any  efficiency,  mis- 
fortunes fell  heavily  on  the  Turks.  Greece 
was  in  full  rebellion,  the  Allies  destroyed 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  and  the  Rus- 
sians declared  war,  and  in  two  disastrous 
campaigns  dictated  a  treaty  within  a  few 
marches  of  Constantinople.  This  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  an  immense  boon  to  humanity. 
Before  its  date  (1829)  the  Black  Sea  was 
closed  to  all  nations,  almost  the  only  com- 
merce consisting  of  the  transit  of  slaves  from 
Circassia  to  Constantinople.  Now  the  ports 
of  Sutina,  Varna,  Odessa,  Kerteh,  and  Bur 
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diansk  arc  crowded  with  European,  especially 
English,  shipping.  Sultan  Mahmoud  died 
broken  -hearted  just  as  his  great  vassal,  Mehe- 
med  Ali  of  Egypt,  had  rebelled  and  defeated 
his  armies,  and  the  admiral  commanding  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet  bad  treacherously  gone 
over  to  the  enemy. 

The  eldest  male  of  the  House  of  Osman 
was  Abdul  Mejid,  Mahmoud' a  son  by  a 
Georgian  kidnapped  slave,  lie  was  girt 
with  tho  sword  of  Osman  (i.e.,  he  came  to 
the  throne)  in  1839,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen succeeded  to  a  damnosa  heeredilat ;  for 
although  the  chief  drastic  reforms  had  been 
effected  by  Mahmoud,  who,  in  his  indigna- 
tion at  seeing  vast  provinces  practically  de- 
tached from  the  empire  by  such  insubordi- 
nate vassals  as  Ali  of  Yauitia,  Ali  of  Stolatz, 
Kara  Osman  of  Oghlon,  Kh&znadar  Oghlou, 
and  sundry  others,  and  in  his  rage  for 
French  centralisation,  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  Asiatic  feudalism  that  had  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Porte ;  there  remained  still 
the  great  Egyptian,  Mehemed  Ali,  besides 
sundry  grave  and  deep  corruptions  in  the 
body  politic. 

Had  the  Ottomans  occupied  California  or 
Borneo,  instead  of  their  historic  lands,  it  is 
probable  that  a  better  government  would 
have  been  evolved  oat  of  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  misgoverned. 
Nature  has  implanted  certain  instincts  in  the 
human  mind  which  tend  towards  improve- 
ment of  condition.  If  the  land  groans 
under  a  tyrant  whose  ferocity  is  such  that  he 
dare  not  be  approached  with  a  grievance, 
that  tyrant's  life  is  but  a  short  one :  some 
one  amongst  his  many  victims  avenges  him- 
self and  his  oppressed  countrymen.  If  the 
country  is  oppressed  by  some  aristocracy  or 
poweiful  clique,  they,  in  their  blind  greed 
for  immediate  advantage,  reduce  the  land  to 
the  condition  in  which  a  foreign  invader  is 
welcomed;  and  so,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  something  like  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion is  secured.  But  woe  to  the  land  whose 
government  is  protected  by  some  vastly 
more  powerful  nation.  The  fact  of  that 
government  requiring  protection  from  without 
is  its  worst  condemnation. 

Turkey  lay  across  our  path  to  India :  it 
was  better  for  England  to  have  a  roud  lying 
through  a  weak  dependent  country  than 
through  a  jealous  strong  one.  In  the  former 
case  the  worst  that  could  occur  might  bo  a 
temporary  obstruction  of  mails  by  maraud- 
ing nomads :  in  the  latter  case  an  entire 
prohibition  of  transit  from  some  political 
complication  might  ensue.  Hence  then 
came  the  axiom  of  English  foreign  policy, 
'that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  must  be  maintained.' 
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I  In  1539  Mehemed  Ali  of  Egypt  revolted 
from  the  nerveless  control  of  the  Sultan  and 
defeated  the  armies  of  his  suzerain  lord. 
Syria  came  under  his  rule,  and  for  about 
two  years  that  province  was,  in  Eastern 
fashion,  admirably  governed.  We  have 
heard  natives  declare  that  undor  Mehemed 
Ali  a  child  might  cross  the  Lebanon  with 
gold  in  his  hand.  But  this  suited  not  the 
policy  of  England,  so  our  fleets  were  sent  to 
restore  Syria  to  the  Sultan.  Our  admirals 
battered  down  Acre,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
French,  wc  maintained  or  restored  '  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.'  A  swarm  of  pashas,  caimacams, 
and  mudirs  descended  from  Constantinople, 
like  a  flock  of  obscene  vultures,  to  prey  upon 
the  unhappy  province  ;  and  as  the  voices  of 
thanksgiving  for  our  glorious  victories  arose 
from  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  they 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  outraged  virgins 
and  tho  groans  of  tortured  peasants,  for 
amidst  the  applause  of  British  mobs  we  had 
restored  anarchy  and  oppression.  The  mas- 
sacres of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  of  the 
Christians  of  Aleppo  and  of  Jcddah,  and  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  de- 
struction and  massacre  of  the  Christian 
quarter  of  Damascus,  not  to  speak  of  the 
depopulation  of  vast  tracts  of  country,  attest 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  Christian  England ; 
Christian  in  name  and  profession,  but  often 
heathen  beyond  example  in  her  selfish  for- 
eign policy,  guided  as  it  is  by  the  traditions 
of  an  unreforraed  Foreign  Office,  and  tacitly 
supported  by  a  House  of  Commons  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  well  informed  in 
these  matters.  The  new  Sultan.  Abdul 
Mejid,  was  an  amiable,  weak  voluptuary, 
who,  content  to  wallow  in  sensual  indulgence 
in  his  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  a  sort  of 
Moslem  Paradise,  handed  over  his  empire  to 
Reshid  Pasha  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 
These  did  their  best  to  carry  out  the  project- 
ed reforms  of  the  defunct  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
The  chief  event  of  the  reign  was  the  solemn 

Eublication  of  the  Tan  zi  mat  or  Hatt-y- 
umayom  of  Gulhano,  the  great  Turkish 
Reform  Bill.  Any  one  reading  this  in  the 
light  of  European  experience,  which  teaches 
us  that  such  documents  mean  what  they  say, 
would  have  looked  forward,  as  many  did,  to 
a  new  and  prosperous  era  for  Turkey,  as  the 
edict  abounded  in  promises  of  liberty,  equa- 
lity, and  fraternity.  It  was  in  truth  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Turkey,  but  an  abortive  one. 
The  new  era  was  nevertheless  marked  by 
radical  changes  in  the  government  of  Turkey. 
Before  the  advent  of  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid 
each  province  was  governed  by  a  pasha, 
who,  although  professing  to  bo  the  slave  of 
the  Sultan,  was,  nevertheless,  more  or  less 
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an  hereditary  pasha,  and  a  man  of  the  prov 
ince,  born  and  bred  in  the  seat  of  his  gov 
ernmcnt  and  knowing  its  wants  and  capa- 
bilities. Ho  was  endowed  with  immcns< 
power,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Sultan,  could,  and  often  did,  make  heads  fall 
at  his  discretion.  It  was  his  interest  to  pay 
Ins  tribute,  and  he  usually  did  so,  though  he 
was  often  in  arrears ;  but  in  several  instances 
these  pashas  were  tempted  to  give  themsel- 
the  airs  of  independent  sovereigns,  and  were 
not  easy  to  rcdnee  to  obedience.  In  a 
rough  and  irregular  way  they  sometimes 
governed  comparatively  well,  and  built  and 
kept  in  repair  bridges,  roads,  and  khnns. 
But  with  the  Janissaries,  these  semi-indepen- 
dent governors  had  to  be  got  rid  of  ;  and  so 
by  force  or  fraud,  by  the  bowstring  or  the 
poisoned  coffee-cup  they  were  all  disposed 
of,  and  a  new  era  of  centralist  ion  began. 

Under  the  new  regime  each  pasha  is  sent 
direct  to  his  provincial  governorship  from 
Constantinople.  The  new  governors  are  the 
creatures  of  the  clique  that  surrounds  the 
Sultan.  Often,  nay,  perhaps  usually,  they 
are  slaves  from  Georgia  or  Circassia,  or  the 
offspring  of  such.  Without  a  particle  of 
independence,  without  an  idea  of  adminis- 
tration but  what  they  have  learned  in  that 
city  of  debasing  intrigue,  the  whole  end  and 
aim  of  their  administration  is  to  keep  in 
favour  with  their  Constantinople  patrons  by 
bribery,  and  to  fill  their  own  coffers ;  for 
their  tenure  of  office  is  uncertain  in  the  ex. 


qucntly  changed  by  his  irresponsible  master. 
Arrived  at  his  provincial  post,  the  now 
pasha  finds  himself,  from  his  ignorance,  ab- 
solutely in  the  power  of  the  provincial  mijlis 
or  council,  which  is  composed  of  the  notables 
of  (he  place,  men  whose  idea  of  patriotism 
begins  and  ends  with  themselves. 

The  principal  tax  is  the  agricultural  tithe, 
the  most  oppressive  and  destructive  in  its 
action  of  any  fiscal  burden  that  has  ever 
been  invented.  The  right  of  collecting  this 
is  farmed  to  an  official,  ihc  tax-farmer,  who 
has  sent  in  the  highest  tender.  These  pro- 
vincial councils  usually  arrange  the  matter 
amongst  themselves.  They  agree  not  to 
ompetc  with  each  other,  and  use  their  joint 
endeavours  to  prevent  others  from  outbidding 
them.  This  tax  is  collected  in  kind,  and  no 
farmer  is  allowed  to  touch  his  crop  until  the 
tax-farmer  has  valued  it.  Tins  personage  is  in 
no  hurry  to  commence  his  valuations.  The 
crops,  being  ripe,  begin  to  shed  the  corn,  or 
to  be  spoiled  hy  the  weather,  the  birds,  or 
wild  hogs.  The  peasant  entreats  the  tax- 
fanner  to  come  and  allow  him  to  commence 
reaping.    Meantime  prices  arc  falling  in  the 
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market,  from  the  daily  increasing  abundance, 
so  the  poor  fellow  offers  more  than  the  tithe  ; 
and  at  last,  driven  to  despair,  has  been 
known  to  promise  half  the  crop,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  some.  The  poor  man  is  forced  to 
carry  the  tan-farmer's  share  to  the  nearest 
town   without    remuneration,   to   give   him 

tircsents  of  poultry  and  lambs,  and  to  feed 
ns  numerous  followers,  who  during  all  the 
delay  have  probably  been  living  in  the  vil- 
lage, feeding  at  the  cost  of  the  peasants,  and 
offering  too  frequently  every  indignity  to  the 

Under  this  system  it  is  no  wonder  that 
vast  tracts  of  land  have  gone  out  of  cnltiva. 
tion,  and  that  travellers  see  in  Syria  villages 
and  even  towns  in  excellent  preservation 
(owing  to  the  climate),  with  doors  swinging 
on  their  hinges,  and  all  ready  to  be  occupied, 
but  absolutely  deserted,  with  vast  tracts  of 
land  abandoned  to  the  gazelles  or  the  scanty 
flocks  of  the  wandering  Bedouin. 

One  of  the  reforms  of  the  Tanzimat  was 
the  admission  of  Christians  to-theso  provin- 
cial councils,  and  .in  accordance  with  the 
edict  Christians  are  admitted.  There  in 
usually  one  in  each  conncil.  He  sits,  of 
course,  in  the  lowest  place,  helps  to  fill  the 
pasha's  pipe,  but  is  absolutely  silent,  not 
daring  to  give  an  opinion.  He  is  ncverthe- 
ess  bound  to  affix  his  seal  to  the  ordinances, 
often  most  oppressive  to  his  fellow-Christians. 

Mahomedanism  is  the  state  religion,  and 
though  other  faiths  are  recognized  and  tole- 
rated, the  orthodox  alone  are  trusted  or  sup- 
posed capable  of  patriotism.  This  theory, 
when  acted  on,  goes  far  to  produce  its  reali- 
zation. When  a  man  finds  in  his  native 
country  all  progress  to  honour  and  dignity 
barred  to  him  ;  when  he  finds  the  poorest  and 
meanest  member  of  the  state  Church  pre- 
ferred to  himself ;  when  he  finds  his  oath 
rejected  in  a  court  of  justice;  he  may  be. 
excused  if  hts  patriotism  does  not  burn  as 
brightly  as  it  might  do  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

So  late  as  tho  close  of  the  Crimean  war 
the  Saltan  again  solemnly  and  publicly  prom- 
ised religious  equality,  involving  of  course 
the  recognition  of  the  Christian's  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice.  About  four  years  after- 
wards a  paper  of  queries  was  sent  to  each 
British  consul,  asking,  amongst  other  matters, 
how  this  pledge  had  been  fulfilled?  With 
scarcely  an  exception  the  consuls  answered 
that  the  edict  had  remained  a  dead  letter  ; 
that  the  Christian  oath  was  not  received,  or, 
if  accepted  in  one  court,  the  case  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mehkcme,  a  purely  Mabomc- 
dau  court,  where  of  course  the  Moslem 
suitor  has  it  all  his  own  way. 

Under  such  a  regime  it  might  be  supposed 
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that  each  Christian's  life  and  property  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  every  Moslem  rogue,  and 
that  no  Christian  woman  could  preserve  her 
honour  ;  but  an  imperfect  remedy  has  been 
found.  'CertaiD  Fewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,'  Moslems  by  birth,  have  adopted  the 
profession  of  false  witnesses.  Some  of  them 
are  always  to  be. found  hanging  about  tbe 
purlieus  of  the  cadi's  court,  and  when  a  case 
between  a  Moslem  and  a  Christian  comes  on, 
these  witnesses  will  swear  on  the  Koran  to 
anything  they  are  told.  The  cadi  receives 
the  testimony,  and  then  decides  according 
U>  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  which  has 
usually  been  presented  to  him  the  night 
before,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  bag  thrust 
under  the  pillow  of  his  sofa. 

The  character  of  the  Moslem  peasant  at 
home  in  bis  village  is  not  to  be  judged  by  that 
of  his  corruptand  oppressive  government.  He 
is  usually  an  excellent  man  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  cleanly,  self-respecting,  honest,  and 
sober.  All  unprejudiced  observers  most  al- 
low that  a  Moslem  village  in  Asia  Minor  will 
compare  most  favourably  with  an  English 
village,  the  latter  being  decidedly  less  clean, 
ly,  sober,  and  chaste.  Corruption  begins 
with  the  government  dignitaries,  and  per- 
vades all  classes  of  officials.  The  lower  ranks 
might  be  excused  much  from  the  smallness 
and  irregularity  of  their  pay.  When  a  rural 
policeman  with  a  family  is  only  paid  about 
two  pounds  a  month,  and  is  often  in  arrears 
for  six  months,  the  poor  man  must  starve  or 
plunder.  He  usually  chooses  the  latter,  and 
endowed  as  be  is  with  almost  irresponsible 
power  among  the  peasantry,  he  has  not  a 
bad  time  of  it.  When  two  or  three  of  these 
are  secTi  approaching  a  Christian  village,  the 
women  hide  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
only  the  grandmothers  venturing  to  appear, 
while  everything  portable  is  thrust  out  of 
sight.  The  zapties  (police)  ride  up  to  the 
biggest  cottage,  and  are  at  onco  waited  on 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  who  obsequious- 
ly take  the  horses,  and  prepare  carpets  and 
cushions  for  their  roasters.  Chickens  or 
lambs  are  prepared,  and  the  finest  pilaf  is 
set  before  the  unwelcome  guests.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  villagers  get  ofi  with  being  thus 
taxed  in  a  small  way.  The  grossest  insults, 
cruel  beatings,  and  even  criminal  assaults  on 
the  hononr  of  the  family,  arc  far  from 
uncommon. 

When  the  threatening  embassy  of  Ment- 
chikoff  first  aroused  the  fears  of  England 
against  Russian  aggression,  the  people  of 
this  country  knew  no  more  of  Turkey  than 
of  Japan,  but  what  little  was  known  was 
favourable.  About  five  years  before,  the 
Sultan  had  made  a  gallant  stand  against  the 
cruel  and  haughty  demands  of  the    Russian 
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and  Austrian  emperors,  when  they  insisted 
on  the  hunted  Hungarian  refugees  being 
handed  over  to  the  Austrian  hangman.  The 
unknown  Sultan  seemed  a  beneficent  being 
compared  with  the  bloodthirsty  despots,  and 
so  we  drifted  into  the  Crimean  war  in  de- 
fence of  the  menaced  'integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.'  As 
time  went  on,  and  hundreds  of  our  officers 
and  intelligent  civilians  came  in  contact  with 
Turkish  officials  and  Turkish  rayahs,  or 
Christians,  during  the  war,  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion came  over  the  national  mind,  that  while 
we  were  defending  the  Turks  from  the  Rus- 
sians we  were  riveting  the  chains  on  some 
millions  of  Christians  ;  that  the  maltreatment 
of  these  formed  the  pretext  for  the  czar's 
interference,  an  idea  which  we  had  laughed 
to  scorn  and  called  hypocrisy,  had  somewhat 
of  truth  in  it  after  all.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  was  employed  in  a  corps  of  Turkish 
irregular  cavalry,  which  patrolled  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  whose  duty  was  to  de- 
fend the  peasantry  from  the  inroads  of  ma- 
rauding cossacks.  Each  village  he  entered 
was  empty  of  inhabitants,  hogs  and  domesti- 
cated animals  wero  prowling  wild  about  the 
deserted  homesteads.  Not  villages  alone, 
but  such  places  as  Turtokai,  the  doors  of 
which  were  torn  off  for  fuel,  the  windows 
destroyed,  and  the  vineyards  desolated. 
And  where  were  the  inhabitants  I  Had 
they  fled  further  inland  from  the  enemy  ? 
No  ;  but  they  had  fied  to  the  eDemy  for 
protection  against  their  protectors.  Tbe 
warriors  of  the  Crescent  bad  desolated  seve- 
ral villages,  committing  horrible  excesses. 

All  these  facts  made  a  due  impression  on 
the  British  mind,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  por- 
tions of  the  press  spoke  out,  avowing  that 
the  Crimean  war  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
England  would  never  again  draw  the  sword 
for  Turkey.  This  latter  power  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely  after  the  signal  discom- 
fiture of  her  hereditary  enemy.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  tacitly  adopted  the  policy  of 
non-interference  in  her  internal  affairs,  and 
so  the  Christians  bad  a  bad  time  of  it ; 
while  the  Turks  bad  discovered  an  almost 
unlimited  gold  mine,  in  the  shape  of  Euro- 
pean loans,  which  were  spent  in  crashing 
the  Montenegrins  and  Herzcgovinians,  in 
building  a  magnificent  fleet  of  armour-clads  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  in  the  erection  of  several 
gorgeous  marble  palaces  on  the  Bosphorus, 
filled  with  gaudy  French  furniture  and  costly 
Circassian  beauties. 

In  1859  Russia  once  more  spoke  after  a 
long  silence,  when  Gortchakotf  issued  a  man- 
ifesto complaining  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey,  and  giving  instances  of 
gross  outrage  and    cruelty.      The    English 
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ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr,  issued  a 
circular  of  questions,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  asking  each  consul  how  the 
Christians  were  treated  ;  and  this  circular 
was  accompanied  by  a  covering  despatch,  in 
which  the  consuls  were  made  to  understand 
that  the  government  would  prefer  answers 
favourable  to  the  Turkish  government.  To 
the  honour  of  the  consuls,  this  flagitious  at- 
tempt to  make  things  agreeable  at  the 
expense  of  truth  failed.  Almost  without 
exception  the  reports  of  the  British  consuls 
confirmed  the  circular  of  Gortchakoff. 

The  Syrian  massacres  of  1860  followed, 
and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Europe;  and  in  1862  the  bombardment  of 
Belgrade,  an  important  European  city,  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace,  still  further  dis- 
abused those  who  thought  that  Turkey  was 
progressing  towards  civilization.  Those, 
too,  who  knew  anything  of  the  country,  and 
tiie  character  of  its  rulers,  gave  themselves 
no  credit  for  extraordinary  prescience  when 
they  said  that  bankruptcy  was  not  far  oS ; 
that  any  sort  of  domestic  convulsion  would 
hasten  it ;  and  that  a  host  of  unpaid  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  civil  servants,  swollen  to  an  ex- 
aggerated number  by  the  fatal  facility  of 
loan  raising,  would  produce  a  crisis  which 
would  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Meanwhile  the  exhausted  voluptuary  Ab- 
dul Mejid  died  in  1 861 ,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
mid  be  a  manly  prince,  who. 


>  of  a  great  reformer.  But  these  hopes 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Sultan 
Abdul  Areez  came  from  a  lifelong  imprison- 
ment with  the  mind  of  a  wilful  lad  of  ten 
years  of  age.  Owing  to  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  family  of  Osman,  he  bad  been  kept  a 
close  prisoner  ever  since  his  father's  death 
in  1840.  His  confinement  was  made  as 
endurable  as  possible  for  him.  He  had 
every  conceivable  form  of  indulgence  in  the 
shape  of  slaves,  horses,  steam  yacht,  concu- 
bines, &c  ,  hut  each  child  born  to  hi  in  was 
murdered,  with  the  exception  of  one  whom 
lie  contrived  to  secrete.  Thus  were  the  best 
years  of  his  life  passed  in  the  society  of 
slaves  and  eunuchs  ;  when  suddenly,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  this  intellectually  muti- 
lated being  was  endowed  with  despotic 
power,  and  a  whole  nation  (containing,  wc 
may  suppose,  intelligent  men  of  the  world  as 
well  as  fools)  bows  down  and  worships  him, 
consults  him  in  the  gravest  affairs  of  state, 
and  obeys  his  slightest  behests.  What 
wonder  then  that  his  viziers  have  been  inces- 
santly changed,  that  his  expenditure  is 
boundless,  and  his  caprices  those  of  an  idiot. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  gravest 
troubles  have   broken  out  in  that  part  of  the 


Sultan's  dominions  which  is  most  exposed  to 
European  influences.  The  example  of  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  Italian  tyrants  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  Slavonians  of  the  opposite 
coast ;  especially  as  they  have,  on  the  other 
side,  the  splendid  example  of  Scrvia,  a 
country  which,  sixty  years  ago,  was  exactly 
in  the  present  position  of  Herzegovina. 

European  Turkey  should  be  considered  as 
a  whole  and  also  in  detail.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save,  on 
the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  frontiers  of  Greece,  lies  a 
region  which  comprises  various  populations, 
but  all  nnder  the  rale  of  the  Sultan,  all 
deeply  discontented,  and,  therefore,  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  European  political  system. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  country, 
the  population  is  ethnological ly  homogene- 
ous, by  far  the  larger  proportion  being  Slavoni- 
an, numbering  perhaps  about  eight  millions  ; 
but  in  one  corner,  north  of  Greece,  there  are 
about  half  amillion  of  Albanians.  Through- 
out the  country  are  some  hundred  thousands 
of  Turks,  Tartars,  Greeks,  and  Zinz&ra. 
Classed  according  to  their  dialects  of  one 
language  the  southern  Slavonians  may  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parte,  the 
Eastern  Bulgarians  and  the  Western  Croato- 
Scrbs.  But  there  is  a  still  more  important 
classification,  and  that  is  the  religious  one, 
since  these  populations  are  intellectually 
much  in  the  condition  of  those  mediaeval 
people  who  organized  crusades  and  burned 
heretics  alive.  About  two  millions  of  these 
Slavonians  are  Romanists,  780,000  Mussul- 
mans, and  all  the  rest  belong  to  the  Slavonic 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Church.  These  are 
serious  elements  of  dissension.  The  Moslems 
are  Unitarians,  and  regard  all  Christians  as 
idolaters,  and  unworthy  of  fair  treatment. 
The  Catholics  believe  in  the  Trinity,  but 
they  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (filiogue)  and, 
therefore,  damn  all  who,  like  the  Greeks, 
believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  solely 
from  the  Father.  History  tells  us  that  when 
Constantinople  was  in  its  last  agony,  when 
its  walls  were  crumbling  under  Turkish 
cannon,  the  Greek  defenders  could  scarcely 
be  restrained  from  flying  at  the  throats  of 
their  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  that  their  clergy 
were  mainly  •  engaged  in  cursing  them. 
Much  the  same  spirit  remains  at  the  present 
day,  perhaps  somewhat  modified  by  Moslem 
oppression,  and  this  religious  division  of 
Christendom  has  doubtless  been  a  great  ally 
of  the  Turk. 

Before  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  feudal 
system  was  in  force  iu  these  provinces,  which 
at  one  time  had  attained  the  force  and  dig- 
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nity  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  opposed  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  Turkish  arms 
which  were  steadily  advancing  into  this  part 
of  Europe  long  before  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
1389,  attended  by  a  well-known  romantic 
incident,  often  the  subject  of  song  and 
poem,  established  the  Moslem  supremacy  up 
to  the  Danube  and  Save.  Then  it  was  that 
tho  powerful  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Czar  Dushan  deliberately  accepted  tho  Cres- 
cent in  lieu  of  the  Gross,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  feudal  privileges,  which  werc>  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  them  by  tbe  conqueror  Ilderim. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Moslems  in 
these  Slavonian  provinces,  unlike  what  ob- 
tains in  many  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Chris- 
tians, who  love  them  no  better  on  that 
account ;  and  though  Moslems  sprung  from 
the  race  of  Osman  are  tolerably  numerous  in 
Bulgaria  and  Rouiuclia,  still  the  bulk  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  in  these  provinces 
are  of  native  descent.  Religious  terms  have 
been  confused  with  those  of  nationalities.  A 
Turk,  strictly  speaking,  means  a  man  of 
Turkish  race,  but  as  all  such  are  Moslems, 
Turk  often  means  a  Moslem  ;  so  that  in 
Bosnia  it  may  be  said  that  the  Turks  are  not 
Turks,  but  Moslem  Slavonians.  Again,  of 
the  Greeks,  many  races  of  various  kinds 
throughout  the  Ottoman  dominions  are 
termed  Greeks  merely  because  they  profess 
the  Greek  religion  ;  and  until  the  ethnologi- 
cal passion  set  in  throughout  Europe  about 
forty  years  ago,  the  Slavonians  of  whom  we 
are  speaking  were  termed  Greeks,  being 
served  by  Greek  bishops  and  priests.  The 
npper  classes  had  adopted  Greek  as  their 
refined  language,  just  as  the  Hungarian  aris- 
tocracy spoke  German,  and  the  Russians 
French. 

The  feudal  system  lasted  in  these  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  until 
1850,  when  it  was  partially  broken  down  by 
the  renegade  Croatian,  Omer  Pasha,  as  (he 
haughty  Bosnian  landlords  rose  in  revolt  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  restrict  their 
feudal  privileges,  and  include  them  in  the 
new  Conslantinopolitan  scheme  of  centrali- 
zation. In  spite  of  the  landlord  defeat,  the 
country  is  still  very  feudal :  the  people  arc 
divorced  from  the  soil,  and  cultivate  only 
under  landlords.  The  land  tenuie  varies  in 
different  parts.  In  the  districts  of  Niach  and 
Lcskowatz  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  sow  two 
okes  of  grain  (covering  two  acres) :.  ho  is 
also  compelled  to  cut  the  crop  arising  from 
this  quantity  of  seed  and  to  house  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  is  bound  to  give  up  one-ninth  of  his  own 
crops  to  the  landlord,  who  finds  him  neither 


house  nor  seed,  but  often  advances  him  the 
means  of  purchasing  his  ploughs,  oven,  and 
farming  necessaries.  The  landlord  pays  the 
'virgu,'  or  property  tax.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, tbe  power  of  ousting  tho  tenant,  i.e., 
not  the  legal  power.  In  Slavonia,  and  some 
other  parts,  after  a  tenth  has  been  paid  to 
the  Sultan,  seed  is  put  aside  for  the  coming 
year,  and  of  what  produce  remains,  the  land- 
lord gets  half. 

European  Turkey,  then,  at  least  the  west- 
ern part  of  it,  differs  from  most  other  parts 
of  the  empire  in  its  intense  form  of  land- 
lordism. When  an  enlightened  traveller  in 
the  eighteenth  century  foretold  tho  French 
revolution  from  the  miseries  of  the  peasan- 
try, ho  saw  precisely  the  evils  the  traveller 
now  sees  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  and 
in  addition  to  these,  the  miseries  which  in- 
variably follow  the  dominance  of  a  state 
religion. 

In  most  parts  of  Turkey  the  Moslem  pea- 
sant is  at  least  as  much  oppressed  by  tbe 
grinding  tyranny  of  government  officials  as 
the  Christian  ;  here,  in  Europe,  the  Mos- 
lems are  landlords  or  shopkeepers,  tolerably 
well  off,  while  the  Christians  are  crushed  to 
the  level  of  serfs.  And  what  are  the  nobles 
of  the  country  J  The  writer  of  this  article 
traversed  these  countries  some  months  ago, 
and  was  brought  into  contact  with  several 
of  these  beys.  They  live  in  large  and  dilap- 
idated wooden  houses  in  Moslem  fashion, 
their  women  being  partially  secluded,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  amongst  the  Asia- 
tic Turks.  Unlike  these  latter,  they  retain 
also  their  family  names. joined  with  their 
Moslem  prefix,  as  Ali  Yidaitch,  Mchemed 
Begoviteu,  or  Mustapha  Bab  itch.  Their 
houses  are  usually  wretched  tenements, 
devoid  of  comfort  or  elegance,  their  luxuries 
consisting  of  arms  and  horses.  They  are 
both  ignorant  and  barbarous,  their  religion 
having  cutthem  off  from  all  European  culture, 
while  they  have  never  cordially  accepted  the 
fellowship  of  the  Constantinople  Turks,  of 
whom  they  have  ever  been  jealous.  The 
Christian  peasants  have  thus  had  to  endure 
the  contumely  of  the  Moslem  combined  with 
the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  irresponsible  land- 
lords. The  latter  are  invariably  poor.  They 
are  the  last  European  aristocracy  who  have 
yet  to  learn  that  more  wealth  can  be  ac- 
quired by  the  co-operation  of  freemen  than 
by  the  unwilling  labour  of  serfs.  The  gene- 
ral aspect  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is 
quite  as  barbarous  as  that  of  the  wildest 
part  of  Kurdistan. 

On  the  south  of  Herzegovina  lies  a  range 
of  mountains  inhabited  by  a  grand  race  of 
free  mediaeval  Christian  warriors.  The 
Montenegrins    have    contrived    to   preserve 
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their  independence,  and  have  existed,  like 
Xoab's  ark,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
around  them  was  submerged  in  the  Mahom- 
edan  deluge.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  some  figure  between  200,000  and-300,000, 
and  is  governed  by  a  prince,"who  is  subsi- 
dised by  linssia.  The  physique  and  warlike 
bearing  of  the  Montenegrins  are  magnificent. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  population 
in  Europe  to  compare  with  them,  and  yet 
they  are  very  poor,  and  feed  mainly  on 
milk  and  oatmeal.  Assuredly  they  are  a 
proof  that  the  human  body  can  reach  a  high 
degree  of  strength  and  'beauty  without  a 
diet  of  flesh  meat.  These  mountaineers  are 
the  roost  troublesome  neighbours  the  Turks 
have,  for  they  have  never  been  recognized  as 
independent  either  by  the  Turks  or  their 
allies,  so  that  a  sort  of  border  warfare  is  almost 
incessantly  carried  on,  culminating  from 
time  to  time  in  a  great  invasion  by  the 
Turks,  who  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
subdue  the  mountaineers.  These  latter,  like 
most  mountaineers,  leave  their  homes  to  seek 
for  remunerative  work  at  Constantinople  and 
other  large  cities  ;  hut  whenever  there  is  war 
or  rumour  of  war  with  the  Turks,  these  in- 
dustrious workmen  disappear,  and  by  vari- 
ous routes  find  their  beloved  hills,  to  assume 
the  warrior's  costume,  rifle,  and  yataghan. 
The  morals  of  these  men  are  remarkable,. 
On  the  mountains,  a  young  maiden  may 
travel  from  village  to  village  with  a  crock  of 
gold  on  her  head,  unhurt  by  word  or  deed, 
but  away  from  homo  tlic  Montenegrin  is 
ready  to  compromise  with  the  Decalogue 
according  to  circumstances.  He  h  a  thor- 
oughly orthodox  Christian  of  the  Greek 
faith,  always  ready  to  fight  with  the  Mos- 
lems, The  Montenegrins  have  lately  ac- 
quired a  considerable  number  of  mountain 
pieces,  and  many  have  changed  their  pictur- 
esque smooth-bore  guns  for  more  effective 
European  rifles. 

To  tlic  south  of  Monteregro  lies  Alban: 
the  country  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the  great 
mediaeval  hero,  IskanderBey.  These  moun- 
taineers are  much  mixed  in  religion,  and 
though  the  Moslems  have  the  moral  enpport 
of  those  belonging  to  the  state  religion,  some 
of  the  Christian  tribes  are  as  proud  and  in- 
dependent as  the  Moslems,  The  Albanians 
are  as  warlike  as  any  race  in  Turkey;  tbey 
were  the  indomitable  defenders  of  Arab 
Tabia  during  the  defence  of  Silistria.  Small 
and  active  in  person,  unencumbered  by 
strong  religious  convictions,  and  poor  and 
enterprising,  they  have  ever  been  the  paid 
swashbucklers  of  the  East,  and  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  Levant,  as  guard? 
irregular  troops,  and  the  like.  They  have 
furnished    Turkey   with    several    successful 


soldiers  of  fortune,  amongst  whom  Mehemed 
Ali  of  Egypt  and  All  Pasha  of  Yanina  are 
notable  examples.  Probably  Albania  has  as 
little  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  oppres- 
sion as  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

e  its  poverty  and  dangerous  character 

its  defence. 

"he  free  Slats  of  Servia  lias  a  most  in- 
teresting history  of  its  own,  which  we  need 
not  enter  into,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  our  January  number. 
Suffice  :t  to  say,  that  in  1798  Servia  (then 
like  Herzegovina)  rose  in  insurrection  against 
the  Turks.  This  rebellion  was  a  ttunultuons 
rising  of  the  peasantry,  driven  to  despair  by 
the  cruelties  of  the  Turks.  In  no  sense  did  it 
differ  from  the  present  rising  in  Herzegovina, 
and  in  the  lattcrprovince  there  are  probably 
no  more  Turks  than  there  were  in  Servia 
seventy  years  ago.  This  country,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  gained  its  independence,  and 
the  Turks  gradually  emigrated. 

On  the  east  of  Servia  lies  Bulgaria,  a 
province  whose  Slavonian  population  is  said 
by  ethnologists  to  be  mixed  with  Tartar 
blood.  These  people  are  perhaps  the  most 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  of  any  in  the 
empire.  The  range  of  the  Balkan  o.ccptcd, 
the  country  is  flat,  and  covered  with  for- 
tresses well  garrisoned,  so  that  any  insurrec- 
tions to  which  the  despair  of  the  people 
may  have  driven  them  have  quickly  been 
crushed.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  steady,  in- 
dustrious, and  ingeuions  people,  worthy  of  a 
letter  fate.  Their  carpets,  cloth,  and  olher 
tissues  show  an  admirable  artistic  capacity, 
while  their  land  is  well  tilled,  and  the  best 
gardeners  in  Servia  and  on  the  Bosphorns 
are  Bulgarians.  Within  the  last  few  years 
these  people,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  have  set  up  a  Church  of 
their  own.  Up  to  1865  the  authorities  of 
the  Greek  Church  at  Constantinople  were  in 
the  habit  of  furnishing  the  Bulgarians  with 
their  pastors,  who  often  were  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  were  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing  in  every  sense;  in  fact, 
precisely  such  clergy  as  used,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  to  be  appointed  to  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church. 

The  mass  of  the  Bulgarians  are  Christians 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  Moslem  population  among  them 
of  Slavonian  and  Ottoman  Turks,  Nogai 
Tartars,  and  latterly  of  Circassians. 

When  Circassia  was  conquered  finally  by 
the  Russians,  about  twelve  years  since,  there 
was  a  vast  emigration,  a  sort  of  national 
suicide,  for  many  thousands  of  the  fugitives 
died  on  their  flight.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
,  ment  planted  a  large  number  of  them  on  the 
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frontiers  of  Servia,  to  hold  in  check  the 
Christian  populations.  These  were  made  to 
build  hnts,  and  in  varions  ways  to  prepare 
for  their  unwelcome  guests.  The  Circas- 
sians proved  quite  as  bad  as  was  expected. 
They  are  truculent  savages  and  fanatical 
Moslems,  and  are  frequently  engaged  in 
plundering  the  Christians  of  their  cattle. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Herzegoviuian 
insurrection  last  summer,  the  Turks  are  said 
to  have  lost  about  30,000  men.  Probably 
not  3,000  of  these  have  been  shot  in 
combat,  but  thousands  have  perished  from 
starvation,  neglect,  and  disease.  The  insur- 
gents, knowing  the  difficult  ground,  and 
with  the  friendly  countries  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro  ready  to  retreat  into,  have  kept 
up  a  harassing  warfare,  requiring  on  their 
part  but  a  few  active  and  daring  men,  but 
on  the  side  of  the  Turka  a  large  force. 
Owing  to  the  dreadful  impecuniosity  of  the 
Porte,  shiploads  of  men  have  been  landed 
ivbich  the  government  have  been  unable  to 
support,  and  so  they  have  perished  of  dis- 
ease and  starvation.  The  believers  in  Divine 
rijjlit  aud  passive  resistance,  who  are  yet 
numerous  amongst  us,  complain  loudly  of 
outsiders,  declaring  that  the  insurrection  has 
been  fomented  by  such.  We  have  heard 
this  before  on  the  occasion  of  every  out- 
break. There  is,  doubtless,  much  truth  in 
the  fact  that  sympathisers  aid  such  move- 
ments. But  there  must  first  be  a  soil  richly 
prepared  by  the  direst  tyranny  before  outside 
revolutionists  have  a  chance.  What  chance 
would  agitators  have  amongst  the  wealthy 
squires  or  smug  shopkeepers  of  England  \ 
ont  when  they  descond  to  the  hovels  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  they  arc  listened  to. 

The  scat  of  war  in  Herzegovina  is  a 
mountainous  region.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
roads,  the  frightful  defiles,  and  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  their  natural  enemies,  the 
Montenegrins  and  the  Servians  on  cither 
tUnk,  the  TmCtts  can  attack  the  insurgents 
only  from  the  sen.  Mean  time,  disembar- 
rassed for  the  most  part  of  their  women  and 
eliildren,  deriving  courage  from  despair  at 
first,  but  latterly  from  substantial  victories, 
sod  aided  greatly  by  Montenegro  and  Servia, 
into  which  they  can  retreat,  the  rebels  will 
be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  at  all  points, 
sad  keep  alive  the  insurrection  until  the 
European  complication  they  hope  for  hap- 
pens. 

Much  n  as  expected  of  the  Austrian  note, 
but  when  it  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
'The  Times,'  middle-aged  men  recollected 
having  seen  the  same  document  often  before, 
only  this  time  enlarged  and  somewhat  modi- 
fied. The  reply  to  it  was  also  but  a  plagi- 
arism of  sundry  documents  that  used  to  issue 


from  the  ckancellerie  of  Hcshid  Pasha  in 
the  time  of  '  the  great  Elchie.1  Turkey  is 
prepared,  and  always  has  been  prepared,  to 
make  any  promises  in  the  world  that  will 
suffice  to  stave  off  the  evil  day.  She  is  de- 
sired to  establish  religious  equality  ;  she  has 
already  done  so,  t»  words,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  still  the  Christian's  oath  is 
not  received  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  Chris- 
tian is  entrusted  with  arms,  and  no  share  in 
the  provincial  government  is  really  accorded 
to  the  dissidents  from  the  state  religion. 

If  Turkey  could  not  carry  out  these 
reforms  when  she  was  comparatively  solvent, 
how  could  she  do  bo  now,  with  an  unpaid 
army  and  civil  service,  with  a  half -crazy 
Sultan,  and  rebellious  provinces  J  She  could 
accomplish  these  reforms  only  by  the  mate- 
rial aid  of  those  powers  who  have  dictated 
them.  Then  what  becomes  of  her  indepen- 
dence !  The  reforms  demanded  of  Turkey 
are  radical  and  revolutionary.  The  estab- 
lished religion  is  that  of  Mahomed,  which 
has  flourished  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  the  national  codes  of  taw  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Book  of 
the  people ;  and  now  she  is  bidden  by  un- 
believing Franks  to  disestablish  the  true 
faith  and  found  a  secular  government,  thus 
ignoring  the  God  of  her  fathers. 

The  government  assents,  as  it  always  has 
assented,  and  at  once  issues  its  edicts  and 
iradis  ;  but  snrely  there  is  a  '  Conservative 
party '  in  Turkey,  and  a  very  strong  one, 
who  would  resist  to  the  death  rather  than 
that  any  one  of  theso  promises  should  be 
put  in  practice  ;  and  this  Conservative  party 
comprises  tire  whole  Ottoman  population. 

Tlie  position  of  Austria  is  most  dangerous 
and  embarrassing.  If  she  were  to  perma- 
nently occupy  these  Slavonian  provinces, 
she  might  not  only  come  into  contact  with 
Russia,  but  she  would  add  to  her  population 
a  mass  of  barbarism  that  would  embarrass 
her  government  and  disturb  the  balance  of 
power,  already  so  difficult  to  hold  amongst 
her  Hungarians,  Wallachs,  Czechs,  Croat*", 
and  Germans.  At  present  Austria  mainly 
counts  upon  a  compact  nucleus  of  Germans, 
who  have  introduced  civilization  into  the 
empire,  and  have  been  the  mainstay  of  good 
government.  Bismarck  has  already  hinted 
to  Austria  that  she  had  better  move  on  East- 
ward, leaving  the  Germans  behind ;  and  if 
Bhe  were  to  absorb  another  million  of  Slavo- 
nians, Bismarck  might  see  his  idea  realized, 
for  her  Keiehsrath  would  bo  overwhelmed 
with  these  half-savage  members,  whose  chief 
ideas  of  statesmanship  would  consist  in  pul- 
ing down  the  Hungarians  and  Germans. 
Hungary  has  never  forgotten  orforgiven  the 
part  these  Slavonians  played  in  the  struggle 
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of  1848,  when  the  Ban  Ycllachich  brought 
his  red-mantled  hordes  of  Croats  to  crush 
the  patriot  hands.  Austria  has,  then,  a 
difficult  game  to  play.  She  dreads  insurrec- 
tions as  men  who  live  in  crazy  houses  dread 
earthquakes ;  and  so,  not  daring  to  assist  the 
Turks  to  crush  the  rebellion  she  detests,  she 
has  hitherto  compromised,  and  allowed  arms 
to  pass  the  frontier,  and  has  afforded  immense 
help  to  the  miserable  fugitives. 

And  what  is  the  interest  of  Groat  Britain  ? 
We  should  be  only  too  glad  to  see  Austria 
take  these  distracted  provinces,  and  put 
them  in  order.  But  there  is  Russia  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  of  her  England  is  intense- 
ly jealous.  If  Austria  were  to  take  the 
western  half  of  the  peninsula,  Russia  would 
demand  some  eastern  compensation,  probably 
Constantinople.*  Neither  can  Austria  con- 
template the  possibility  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 
The  abominable  practices  of  tbat  power  on 
the  Sulina  mouth  were  sufficiently  notorious 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  tie  idea  of 
Russia  possessing  Constantinople  has  ever 
been  considered  by  English  statesmen  as  al- 
together inadmissible.  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  the  time  has  come  when  Eng- 
land should  learn  to  look  that  idea  in  the 
face,  as  one  that  our  children,  if  not  our- 
selves, will  have  to  grapple  with.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a  huge  power  that 
reckons  its  soldiers  by  more  than  a  million 
will  for  ever  restrain  its  yearning  for  an 
opening  into  the  southern  seas,  when  these 
are  debarred  only  hy  a  miserable  decrepid 
nation  of  barbarians.  Surely  she  will  take 
advantage  of  the  first  great  European  em. 
broilment,  as  she  did  live  years  ago  when 
she  tore  np  the  Black  Sea  Treaty.  Our 
only  interest  lies  in  having  a  free  road  to 
India,  and  that  we  can  always  secure  by 
occupying  Egypt,  which  we  must  do  when 
Russia  advances  towards  Constantinople. 

But  what  are  the  views  of  those  chiefly 
concerned  1  When  Europe  has  decided 
what  is  test  for  each  and  all  of  the  Groat 
Powers,  perhaps  she  may  deign  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  millions  who  are  groaning 
under  the  Asiatic  yoke.  Their  desires  seen 
to  us  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  They  say 
'  Look  at  Roumania  and  Servia,  and  let  u 
copy  them.  Give  ns  the  self-government 
that  has  been  accorded  to  these  principali- 
ties, and  let  us  manage  our  own  affairs,  still 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  Break 
gently  with  the  past,  consider  our  territory 
still  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  re- 
spect it  as  such,  and  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  pay  a  liberal  tribute  to  the  Sultan  ; 
.  only  let  no  Turk  have  anv  power  or  author. 
ity  over  us.     Let  Macedonia  be  given  to 
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Greece  on  these  terms,  and  let  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina, and  the  rest  of  the  Slavonian  lands 
be  federated,  and  receive  an  autonomy  and 
self-government.'  This  has  been  done  in 
some  provinces.  Why  not  in  all  ?  Such  is 
assuredly  the  best  and  most  reasonable  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  though  it  is  hy  no 
means  devoid  of  problems  hard  of  solution. 

The  chief  if  not  the  only  one  of  magni- 
tude is,  '  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Mos- 
lems V  Why  is  this  a  difficulty  ?  Because 
they  will  not  consent  to  live  nndcr  a  Chris- 
tian or  even  a  secular  government.  Like 
the  slave-masters  of  the  Southern  States, 
they  must  have  liberty,  by  vbicb  the  Amer- 
icans understood  the  liberty  of  whipping 
their  niggers.  The  Moslem  must  rale  on 
Moslem  principles,  and  we  have  had  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  what  that  means.  As 
this  form  of  government  U  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
is  a  scandal  to  the  age,  it  should  be  pcremp- 
torilv  put  an  end  to  by  the  civilized  powers  ; 
and  the  Moslems  can  then  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  brethren  in  Hungary,  Rouma- 
nia, and  Servia,  who  sold  their  possessions 
and  emigrated  eastward. 

Long  before  the  Salonica  murders,  warn- 
ings were  not  wanting  which  bid  us  look 
out  for  such  outbreaks  of  Moslem  fanaticism. 
Indeed,  these  are  doubtless  to  be  apprehend- 
ed in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present.  We  all 
know  how  profoundly  ignorant  of  tlie  outer 
world,  of  the  relative  strength  of  different 
nations,  is  the  ordinary  British  peasant, 
lie  is  enlightenment  itself  compared  with 
the  Moslem  citizen'of  the  interior,  the  mem- 
ber of  council,  the  well-to-do  shopkeeper  of 
cities  such  as  Damascus  or  Aleppo.  Cut 
off  from  all  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond 
his  neighbourhood,  hy  his  isolated  position, 
by  bis  language,  and  above  all  hy  his  religion, 
he  cherishes  the  belief  that  the  Sultan  is 
'Lord  of  the  two  Continents ',*nd  that  the 
Frankish  chiefs  or  kings  are  tributaries  to 
the  caliph  at  Constantinople.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  he  should  be  ready  at  the 
instigation  of  dervishes  and  softas,  to  rise, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  slay  the  '  enemies  of 
God,'  as  the  Christians  are  termed  in  the 
books  of  the  law.  We  have  of  late  years  in 
Aleppo,  Jeddah,  Damascus,  Belgrade,  and 
sundry  minor  places,  had  outbreaks  of  this 
dangerous  fanaticism.  On  each  occasion 
troops  sent  from  the  capital  have  obeyed 
their  commanders  and  restored  order ;  but 
what  if  the  soldiers  should  join  the  mob,  as 
at  Damascus,  before  the  arrival  of  Fuad  Ef- 
fendi  with  reinforcements  ?  Then  indeed  the 
Eastern  Question  wonld  be  forced  upon  un- 
willing Europe  in  a  ghastly  form.  Such  a 
catastrophe    is,    however,   but  a  possibility. 
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Great  political  changes  are  usually  effected 
gradually,  aud  even  the  mob  are  taught  by 
events  that  circumstances  are  too  strong  for 
them,  and  that  their  conservative  instincts 
tnnst  give  way  to  the  inevitable. 

There  has  been  amongst  European  states- 
men a  disposition  to  shirk  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  no  [wonder,  for  the  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  the  chief  powers  have  menaced 
Europe  with  a  gigantic  war.  The  late  con- 
ferences at  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  not  to 
speak  of  the  incessant  interchange  of  dis- 
patches amongst  the  powers,  show  that  Eu- 
rope is  now  however  fully  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  rocks  ahead  ;  and  we  can  but 
hope  that  we  may  at  least  be  spared  a  Eu- 
ropean war,  whatever  bloody  scenes  may 
occur  in  the  unhappy  land  of  the  Osmanli. 

Even  as  we  are  writing,  the  long-expected 
news  arrives  of  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan, 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  so- 
called  suicide  of  the  unhappy  monarch. 
When  the  writer  lived  in  Constantinople, 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  lives  of  incon- 
venient little  princes  about  to  come  into  the 
world  were  dealt  with  precisely  as  those  of 
puppies  in  well  regulated  kennels.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  system  of  that  empire  which 
now  occupies  the  fairest  portion  of  the  old 
world,  which  it  has  almost  turned  into  a 
desert.  Tho  new  Sultan,  Murad,  will  of 
course  commence  his  reign  with  new  prom- 
ises, but  we  have  heard  tbem  all  before : 
they  have  been  formulated  in  Hatli  Scheriffs 
aud  Tan zi mats  again  and  again,  and  still  the 
mass  of  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious 
non-Mussulman  subjects  of  the  Sultan  are 
persecuted  and  ruined  because  they  are  not 
of  the  established  religion.  A  large  English 
fleet  is  assembled  in  Besika  Bay.  England 
has  isolated  herself  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
on  tbis  question,  and  when  taxed  as  to  our 
policy,  the  prime  minister  answers  in  a 
platitude.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  again 
drifting  into  a.  war  in  defence  of  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  tho  Ottoman  Em- 
pire J 


Art.  V. — Drunkenness  and  Proposed  Reme- 
dies. 

(1.)  Report*  of  the  Committees  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  (1869)  and  Tork  (1873). 

(2.)  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hab- 
itual Drunkards  (1872). 

(3.)  The  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol.  By  Dr. 
B.  TV.  Richardson.  Sixth  Edition.  Mac- 
nullan  and  Co. 

(4.)  Christendom  and  the  Drink  Curse.     By 
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the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  MA.     London. 

Partridge  and  Co. 
(5.)   The     Temperance    Reformation    and    its 

Claims  on  the  Christian  Church.     By  the 

Bev.  James  Surra,  M.A.    London.     Hod- 

dcr  and  Stoughton. 
(8.)    The  Permissive  and  other  Liquor  Bills. 

The  above  publications  deal  with  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  with  honour  or  safety  be 
longer  put  aside,  whether  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Churches,  or  by  those  who  have  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  State.  It  con- 
cerns immediately  the  moral  life  and  social 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English 
people,  and  bears  not  remotely  on  the  voca- 
tion of  the  English  race  in  the  future  history 
of  the  world. 

Intoxicating  drinks  have,  for  many  gene- 
rations, been  liberally  used  by  us  as  bever- 
ages and  articles  of  diet.  A  large  majority 
of  all  classes  have  used,  them  with  a  mode- 
ration, which,  though  of  uncertain  standard, 
has  been  compatible  with  self-control,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  energetic  and  success- 
ful application  to  the  affairs  of  life.  But  a 
considerable  number,  including  representa- 
tives of  all  classes,  have  acquired- a  fierce  and 
insatiable  appetite  for  alcoholic  stimulants, 
hich  they  have  sacrificed  health  and 
virtuous  affections  and  every  prospect  of  hon- 
and  usefulness.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  confinnod  drunk- 
ards, and  we  advisedly  abstain  from  quoting 
the  random  estimates  which  have  at  times 
been  hazarded  ;  but  the  number  is  such  that 
there  is  no  town  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
if,  indeed,  there  be  any  village,  which  is  not 
dishonoured  and  burdened  by  the  reckless 
intemperance  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Drunkenness  is  a  preva- 
lent vice  among  our  people,  putting  us  to 
shame  in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  and 
heavily  weighting  us  in  the  race  of  nations. 
Can  it  be  uprooted  or  checked  in  its 
growth?  The  question  has  long  pressed 
upon  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote 
practical  religion  among  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  it  is  now  recognised  as  the 
capital  difficulty  of  social  reformers,  and  as 
one  of  the  many  problems  which  disturb  the 
dreams  of  statesmen. 

"We  propose  to  consider  the  several  lead- 
ing expedients  which  have  been  suggested 
for  ridding  the  nation  of  this  reproach  and 
peril.  But  before  doing  so  we  shall  glance 
at  some  of  the  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tions, that  we  may  ascertain  the  proportion 
which  the  evil  has  assumed,  and  how  it  is  at 
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certain  parliamentary  blue-books,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  on  Intemperance 
of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
These  publications  belong  to  the  class  which 
a  recent  writer  describes  as  *  cemeteries  of 
facts.'  The  description  is  alike  true  aud 
felicitous  if  regard  be  had  to  the  aspect 
which  their  elaborate  tables  of  figures  pro- 
sent  to  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers;  but 
to  the  patient  and  thorough  student,  whose 
imagination,  fired  by  some  philanthropic  or 
religious  purpose,  has  lent  itself  to  the  in- 
vestigation, the  driest  statistics  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  intemperance  become  not  only 
lucid  but  pictorial,  and  move  bis  heart  with 
a  touch  almost  as  penetrating  as  if  he  were  an 
eye-witness  of  the  crimes  and  tragedies 
which  they  enumerate. 

We  shall  deal  sparingly,  however,  with 
the  figures,  as  other  aspects  of  the  question 
arc  better  suited  to  our  pagec.  According 
to  a  parliamentary  returu  obtained  by  Sir 
Thomas  Baa  ley,  the  income  which  the 
national  exchequer  received  from  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  consumption  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  for  the  year  ending  tho  31st  of 
March,  1675,  was  £33,052,5(18.  In  the 
year  1874  the  total  consumption  of  alcohol 
— not  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  of  the 
spirit  which  is  their  seductive  and  intoxicat- 
ing property  —  was  79,200,714  gallons; 
nearly  two  and  a  half  gallons  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
a  quantity  sufficient,  as  the  Rev.  Haw  son 
Burns  has  calculated,  to  have  killed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  if  drunk  off  at  once. 
This  indulgence  is  purchased  by  the  con- 
sumers at  an  annual  cost  of  £130,000,000. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  millions!  We 
confess  our  inability  to  grasp  the  fact  which 
these  figures  represent,  aud  to  the  most  of 
our  readers  tbey  will  be  a  mere  barren  arith- 
metical expressior.  Nor  does  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  Burns  to  bring  them  to  the  level  of 
our  capiicity  much  help  ns,  though'  the  re- 
sults of  bis  calculations  are  perhaps  worth 
quoting.  '  This  sum,'  ho  says,  '  is  sixty  mil- 
lions in  excess  of  the  national  revenue  ;  one- 
sixth  of  the  national  debt;  one-fifth  the 
value  of  all  the  railway  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
tho  income  of  the  wage-receiving  classes; 
and  one-eighth  of  the  income  of  all  classes 
united.  It  is  equal  to  a  yearly  expenditure 
of  £4  per  bead  or  of  £22  per  family  in- the 
United  Kingdom.' 

This  is  au  enormous  expenditure ;  and, 
considering  that  it  will  probably  bo  admit- 
ted, even  by  those  who  are  least  inclined  to 
a  puritanic  view  of  our  drinking  usages,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  amount  are  spent 
on  a  dsc  of  intoxicating  drinks  which  is 


neither  dietetic  nor  medicinal,  but  conven- 
tional or  luxurious  if  not  vicious,  it  may 
well  awaken  solicitude  in  regard  to  the 
moral  tone  which  our  Dational  life  is  assum- 
ing. This  all  the  more  that,  while  our  direct 
contributions  for  moral  and  religious  uses 
are  all  but  stationary,  tho  expenditure  on 
intoxicating  drinks  goes  on  swelling  in 
amount  from  year  to  year.  The  consump- 
tion of  British  spirits  alone,  chiefly  gin  and 
whiskey,  for  the  three  years  1872-1874,  was 
as  follows:  for  1872,  20,«72,183  gallons; 
for  1873,  28,908,501  gallons;  and  for  1874 
29,S7o,401  gallons.  Tho  consumption  for 
1874  was  7,261,911  gallons  in  excess  of  the 
consumption  of  1870,  or  thirty-two  per  cent, 
ou  the  consumption  of  that  year. 

That  there  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease itf  drunkenness  cannot  be  reasonably 
questioned.  Certain  statistics  of  committals 
for  drunkenness,  and  of  convictions  for  petty 
crimes  arising  out  of  drunkenness,  have  been 
quoted  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  these 
statistics  arc  practically  worthless  as  guides 
to  an  estimate,  whether  of  the  comparative 
drunkenness  of  different  towns,  or  of  the 
comparative  prevalence  of  drunkenness  at 
different  periods.  The  action  of  the  police 
has  not  been  regulated  by  one  and  the  same 
principle  in  all  places.  Here  the  influence 
of  some  local  tradition,  and  there  tbe  muta- 
ble temper  or  it  may  be  tentative  policy  of 
the  authorities,  has  introduced  special  laxity 
or  rigour  into  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Until  we  havo  a  uniform  and  continuous 
policy  in  dealing  with  persons  found  drunk, 
the  statistics  of  drunkenness  in  different 
towns  cannot  be  safely  taken  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  in  those  towns.  Far  more 
trustworthy  is  the  testimony  elicited  by  the 
Committees  of  tbe  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Habitual 
Drunkards.  That  testimony,  emphatic  and 
all  but  uniform,  is  to  the  effect  that  specially 
during  the  last  decade  drunkenness  has 
materially  increased.  This  increase  does 
not  appear  to  be  equally  distributed.  In 
tbe  great  centres  of  population,  and  in 
manufacturing  districts,  where  prosperous 
times  havo  placed  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  working  people,  drunken- 
ness has  largely  and  manifestly  increased. 
There  arc  some  large  employers,  however, 
who  believe  that  among  skilled  workmen, 
specially  in  the  more  delicate  forms  of 
handicraft,  the  habit  of  excessive  drinking 
is  giving  way;  and  in  agricultural  districts, 
where  the  landowners  have  used  their  influ- 
ence to  limit  facilities  by  removing  public- 
houses  and  beer-shop3   from   their   estates,' 
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vicious  indulgence  seems  to  have  dimiu-  ] 
islied.  Tlic  drinking  liabits  of  the  aristoc-  : 
racy  and  gentry  of  the  present  generation  it 
is  generally  admitted  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  their  fathers,  and  still  more 
favourably  with  those  of  their  grandfathers  ; 
though  some  concern  is  expressed  by  well- 
informed  witnesses  whether  a  reaction  has 
not  set  in  in  the  direction  of  a  more  liberal 
and  degrading  indulgence.  In  regard  to  the 
belter  classes,  commonly  so-called, — defined 
by  one  witness  as  including  '  shopkeepers, 
professional  men,  attorneys  and  barristers,' 
— there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidonce 
to  show  that  they  are  using  intoxicating 
drinks  more  freely  than  they  did,  and  that 
the  excessive  use  is  more  common  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  '  Drunkenness,'  said 
one  medical  witness  summoned  by  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  Committee,  '  is  on  the  increase 
among  what  we  understand  by  the  better 
classes  of  society.  I  should  say  that  drunk- 
enness is  getting  up  in  the  social  scale.' 
The  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  York, 
with  an  immense  mass  of  evidonce  before 
it  from  clergymen,  magistrates,  physicians, 
and  others  who  have  special  means  of  knowl- 
edge, says  '  that  the  higher  classes  are  not 
nearly  so  free  from  this  vice  as  is  currently 
stated,  the  facilities  possessed  for  evading 
public  notice  disguising  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.' 

The  most  alarming  and  humiliating  dis- 
closure made  by  the  Committee  of  Convoca- 
tion, however,  is  that  drunkenness  is  steadi- 
ly, and  even  rapidly,  ou  the  increase  among 
women.  .The  following  testimonies  are 
culled  from  those  borne  by  clergymen  of 
the  province  of  York,  in  regard  to  women 
of  the  working  classes — chienyj  as  we  judge 
from  the  terms  of  the  reports,  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  districts.  '  There  is  very 
little  actual  drunkenness  among  women  here, 
but  a  good  deal  of  tippling.'  '  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  intemperance  here;  female 
drunkenness,  too,  is  very  common.'  '  Wo- 
men, here,  drink  more  than  formerly.' 
1  Women  generally  drink  on  the  sly.'  '  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  female 
drunkards,  but  private  drinking  (among 
women)  exists-  to  an  alarming  extent? 
'  Drinking  among  females  largely  on  the 
increase'  '  During  the  last  few  years  1 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  intem- 
perance in  such  a  form  as  was  altogether 
nnknown  to  me  in  my  previous  ministry. 
And  when  at  length  I  have  endeavoured  to 
gauge  its  extent  among  my  people,  I  am 
appalled  and  overwhelmed  with  what  I  dis- 
cover. There  is  one  corner  of  my  parish 
containing  about  one  hundred  houses,  where 
more  than  half  the  adults   are    drunkards. 
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The  men  drink,  the  women  drink,  the  chil- 
dren drink.  There  arc  in  some  streets  in 
this  district  as  many  women  as  men  addicted 
to  this  vice.'  '  We  have  a  vast  number  of 
female  inebriates,  and  they  are  as  bad  or 
worse  than  the  men.'  '  In  reference  to  the 
working  classes,  I  believe  tliat  the  relative 
percentage  of  drunkards  in  this  parish  is 

en  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  adult  males, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  adult  females.' '  Amongst 
the  male  population  intemperance  is  very 
great  occasionally ;  less  so  occasionally 
amongst  females,  but  more  so  habitually.' 

It  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  possi- 
ble to  obtain  equally  explicit  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  intemperance 
among  women  of  the  other  classes  of  society. 
The  comparative  seclusion  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  reluctance  of  those  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  private  or  professional  life, 
may  have  been  witnesses  of  their  degrada- 
tion to  speak  of  what  they  have  scon,  com- 
bine to  take  their  lapses  alike  out  of  the 
range  of  vulgar  observation  and  of  statistical 
inquiry.  But  for  some  jears  there  has  been 
a  growing  uneasiness  of  feeling  ou  the  part 
of  eminent  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  others  who  have  means  of  special 
knowledge.  The  existence  of  this  fueling 
first  became  known  by  the  prevalence  of 
vague  rumours  touching  new  forms  of  indul- 
gence which  were  creeping  in  among  women 
of  the  better  classes,  but  it  has  lately  re- 
vealed itself  in  definite  and  startling  allega- 
tions. The  'Lancet,'  the  'Pal!  Mall  Ga- 
zette,' the  '  Saturday  Review,'  and  other 
newspapers  supposed  to  circulate  chiefly 
among  the  professional  and  upper  classes, 
some  time  ago  raised  a  cry  of  alarm  and 
warning.  They  treated  it  as  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  daily  use  of  sharp  intoxi- 
cants by  ladies,  in  the  way  of  '  nips  and 
sips,1  had  lately  greatly  increased,  nnd  was 
increasing,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health 
and  the  weakening  of  their  power  of  self- 
control.  The  evidence  laid  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Habitual  Drunkards, 
and  that  communicated  to  tho  Committee  of 
the  two  Convocations,  confirms  the  allega- 
tions of  the  newspapers.  '  It  is  an  alarming 
feature  of  the  age,'  says  the  report  of  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  York, 
1  that  female  intemperance  is  greatly  on  tho 
increase.'  Here  the  strain  of  fashionable 
life,  there  the  burden  of  motherhood,  in  one 
case  the  worry  of  domestic  management,  in 
another  the  pressure  of  some  great  sorrow, 
seeks  passing  support  or  alleviation  in  the 
wine-cup.  At  first  this  is  innocently  and 
openly  done,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
popular  belief  that  alcoholic  beverages  are 
good   creatures  of  God   provided    for   this 
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very  use.  But  the  stimulant  thus  resorted 
to  At  a  pinch  is  apt  (especially  in  the  case 
of  women)  to  produce  a  bodily  condition 
which  craves  further  stimulation,  and  which, 
if  the  craving  be  indulged,  becomes  incom- 
patible with  a  tense  of  vigour  apart  from 
the  application  of  the  alcoholic  spur.  The 
craving  thus  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
if  there  be  not  considerable  force  of  charac- 
ter it  will,  by  insidious  advances,  acquire  the 
mastery.  1  lie  open  will  give  place  to  the 
stealthy  and  disguised  indulgence ;  then 
will  follow  rapidly  the  failure  of  self-control, 
the  loss  of  self-respect,  confirmed  inebriety. 
Nor  are  there  any  cases  of  drunkenness 
more  intractable  than  those  of  which  this  is 
the  history.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined 
by  the  Committee  on  Habitual  Drunkards,  a 
physician  practising  in  London,  on  being 
asked,  '  Is  this  habit  of  secret  drinking 
amenable  to  moral  or  religious  influences,  or 
does  it  defy  them  ! '  answered,  ■  It  defies 
them.  I  have  known  many  instances  of 
women,  amiable,  respectable,  and  eminently 
religions,  who  nevertheless  were  the  victims 
of  this  habit  from  physical  or  moral  causes.' 
Drunkenness  is  of  various  types.  To  the 
eye  of  the  common  observer  the  drnnkard 
is  simply  a  person  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  drunken- 
ness, eertain  well-defined  types  reveal  them- 
selves ;  and  an  exhaustive  study,  specially  if 
the  steps  by  which  different  persons  have  been 
led  to  excessive  indulgence  were  included  in 
it,  would  probably  require  a  somewhat  elab- 
orate classification  for  the  statement  of  its 
results.  Onff  distinction  may  he  said  to  be 
well  established— that  between  the  sot  and 
the  dipsomaniac.  Sottishness  is  vice,  but 
dipsomania  is  disease.  Scientific  men  who 
have  studied  the  subject  substantially  agree 
as  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two. 
According  to  Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne,  the 
essential  distinction  is.  that  the  indulgence 
of  the  sot  is  voluntary,  while  that  of  the 
dipsomaniac  is  involuntary.  '  I  find,'  he 
says, '  as  a  rule  that  dipsomaniacs  urge  the 
internal  craving  a.i  an  excuse :  they  say, 
"  We  cannot  resist  it"  The  drunkard,  as  a 
rule,  urges  some  external  excuse  for  his 
debauch — he  met  a  friend,  or  it  was  his 
birthday.  With  the  dipsomaniac  it  is  the 
vis  a  tergo,  with  the  drunkard  it  is  the  vis  a 
fronte.  The  dipsomaniac  is  driven  into  the 
debauch  by  an  impulse,  the  drunkard  seeks 
the  intoxicating  effects.  Then,  in  the 
dipsomaniac,  the  intemperance  very  fre- 
quently presents  morbid  and  periodical  char- 
acteristics: it  comes  onco  a  month  or  once 
n  fortnight  in  paroxysm,  or  is  liable  to  ex- 
acerbations, and  is  not  determined  by  oppor- 
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tunities.  I  hitvo  known  dipsomaniacs  who 
"le  intervals  between  their  attacks  would 
not  take  stimulants  when  placed  before 
them,  but  the  common  drnnkard  will  always 
take  a  stimulant  when  he  can  get  it.'  Sim- 
ilar testimony  is  borne  by  Dr.  A.  Peddie, 
who  says  '  that  no  considerations,  temporal 
or  spiritual,  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in  ' 
checking  the  dipsomaniac's  progress  if  ways 
and  means,  foul  or  fair,  can  be  found  to 
gratify  the  desire  for  alcoholic  stimulants.' 

The  distinction  thus  made  between  the 
sot  and  the  dipsomaniac  connects  itself  with 
a  theory  of  treatment.  It  is  contended  that 
institutions  should  be  founded,  distinct  from 
the  asylums  for  lunatics,  to  which,  after  all 
due  precautions  have  been  taken  against 
error  and  injustice,  dipsomaniacs  should  be 
committed,  detained,  with  or  against  their 
will,  and  subjected  to  treatment  as  insane 
persons,  until  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  a  cure  has  been  effected. 
The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties  with 
which  we  cannot  -at  present  deal,  and  we 
therefore  pass  from  it  with  the  expression 
of  the  conviction  that  the  argument  for 
such  institutions  is  so  strong,  that  it  must, 
at  no  distant  day,  command  the  attention 
of  the  legislature.  But  regarding  dipso- 
mania simply  as  one  of  the  forms  of  our 
national  intemperance,  it  has  a  painful  in- 
terest for  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  unravel  its 
history  in  individual  instances.  Sun-stroke, 
in  the  case  of  one  man,  and  the  unguarded 
drinking  of  cold  water  by  another  when 
over-heated,  have  been  known,  it  is  affirmed, 
to  result  in  dipsomania,  though  the  victims 
had,  down  to  the  time  of  their  accident, 
been  remarkable  for  their  sobriety.  These 
are  irresponsible  thralls  of  a  morbid  appe- 
tite, which  society  should  not  blame  or  pun- 
ish, but  pity  and  seek  to  cure.  Dipsoma- 
nia, according  to  the  evidence  before  us, 
however,  is  more  frequently  developed  from 
the  habit  of  drinking,  such  as  is  common  in 
ordinary  good  society.  That  habit,  in  the 
case  of  the  man  drifting  towards  dipsoma- 
nia, grows  in  a  slow  and  stealthy  manner 
into  vicious  excess,  which  in  its  turn,  some- 
times by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  some- 
times as  the  result  of  a'  severe  nervous 
shock  or  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  is 
transformed  into  an  insane  impulse,  from 
which  the  victim  cannot  free  himself,  strug- 
gle as  he  may.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  according  to  our  reading  of  the  medi- 
cal evidence,  the  dipsomaniac  inherits  the 
disastrous  proclivity  from  drunken  parents, 
or  from  parents  who  were  constant  drinkers. 
Those  who  daily  use  intoxicating  drinks 
liberally,  even  though  their  indulgence, 
judged  by  conventional  standards,  may  not 
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be  excessive,  are  apt  to  entail  their  habit  in 
an  aggravated  form  upon  their  children. 
It  is  not,  as  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  given  mncli  thought  to  the  subject, 
explains,  that  the  mere  taste  for  alcoholic 
liquors  is  transmitted  from  gsneration  to 
generation,  but  that  the  children  of  drunk- 
ards and  constant  drinkers  are  apt  to  be 
bora  with  the  desires  and  temperaments 
which  predispose  them  to  seek  such  exalta- 
tion and  relief  as  is  obtained  from  alcoholic 
stimulants.  'These  unhappy  beings  are 
weighted  with  a  destiny  against  which  they 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  con. 
tend  ;  they  are  step-children  of  nature,  and 
groan  under  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the 
tyranny  of  a  bad  organisation.'  The  fact 
that  drunkenness  has  the  power  thus  to  im- 
pregnate the  very  source!  of  life,  and  so  to 
prepare  its  victims  from  the  womb,  may  in 
part  explain  its  recent  increase  in  England, 
notwithstanding  the  means  which  have  been 
used  to  check  it.  Drunkenness  in  one  gene- 
ration tends  to  produce  drunkenness  in  an 
aggravated  and  more  intractable  form  in  the 
generation  following :  a  fact  of  sinister 
augury,  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  is  confi- 
dant ly  affirmed,  that  tippling,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  is  beginning  to  establish  itself 
as  a  usage  in  some  of  our  homes. 

About  the  facts  there  is  no  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  intemperance  of  the  English 
people  has  swelled  to  immense  proportions, 
and  has  assumed  alarming  forms.  But  here 
agreement  ends.  There  nave  been  few  con- 
troversies more  animated  or  hitter  than 
those  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  propo- 
sals of  temperance  reformers,  or  which  have 
divided  the  ranks  of  those  reformers  them- 
selves. Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  attempt-, 
sad  ours  is  perhaps  not  the  hand,  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  contending  parties, 
but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  shirk  the  ques- 
tion to  which  their  contention  refers.  Not 
only  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  those  who 
are  appointed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  State,  but  all 
Englishmen,  are  under  obligation  to  press 
to  practical  issues  the  question,  How  is  the 
national  vice  of  intemperance  to  be  dealt 
with? 

In  discharging  this  obligation,  we,  for 
our  part,  are  concerned,  not  so  much  to 
judge  sharply  between  the  pretensions  of 
rival  panaceas,  as  to  ascertain,  by  a  method 
of  frank  and  candid  inquiry,  whether  any 
plan  proposed  by  temperance  reformers,  or 
any  combination  of  the  plans  proposed  by 
the  different  schools  into  which  those  re- 
formers are  divided,  is  likely  to  be  of  ma- 
terial service  in  changing  the  habits  of  the 
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people.  Our  inquiry  is  not  merely  whether 
this  plan  or  that  is  consistent  with  the  high- 
est considerations  in  morals  and  religion,  and 
compatible  with  the  discoveries  of  science 
and  the  doctrines  of  political  economy.  A 
plan  may  bo  well  recommended  in  these 
respects,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  those  feat- 
ures of  popular  adaptation  which  would  give 
it  reforming  influence.  We  must  take  the 
English  people  as  they  arc,  constitutionally 
averse  to  reforms  based  on  theoretic  consid- 
erations, and  prejudiced  by  long  habit  in 
favour  of  those  usages  ont  of  which'  our 
national  intemperance  has  grown  ;  and  it 
will  probably  bo  found  that,  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  enlisting  them  in  any  movement 
for  the  suppression  of  the  national  vice,  wu 
must  call  to  our  counsels,  not  the  Christian 
moralist  alone,  or  the  scientific  analyst,  but 
also  the  philosopher  and  the  practical  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  statesman. 

Among  temperance  reformers,  the  first 
place  is,  for  many  reasons,  dne  to  the  total 
abstainers.  They  set  the  example  of  an  or- 
ganised attack  on  the  national  vice.  Tho 
older  temperance  societies,  which  limited 
their  members  to  a  moderate  use  of  wine 
and  malt  liquors,  and  bonnd  them  to  absti- 
nence from  spirits,  were,  no  doubt,  earlier 
in  the  field,  but  they  accomplished  little, 
and  they  had  not  vitality  enough  to  maintain 
an  independent  existence  after  the  flag  of 
teetotal  ism  was  unfurled.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  well  be  given  to  tho  total  abstainers 
for  the  ardour  and  courage  with  which,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  they  have  maintained 
the  assault  on  the  drinking  usages  of  tho 
country.  That  their  wisdom  has  always 
equalled  their  enthusiasm  will  not  be  affirm- 
ed by  themselves.  Some  of  their  advocates 
have  revelled  in  invective  when  they  should 
have  used  argument  and  pcrsnasion.  They 
have  denounced  as  responsible  factors  of  the 
drunkenness  of  the  land  all,  however  tem- 
perate or  benevolent,  who  could  not  pro- 
nounce their  shibboleth.  Some  considera- 
tion is  perhaps  due  to  them.  Not  a  few  of 
the  earlier  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
were  reformed  drunkards,  whom  bitter  ex- 
perience had  taught  that  for  them  sobriety 
was  for  ever  impossible  apart  from  absti- 
nence. Such  men,  it  may  be  said,  should 
not  have  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
leaders  of  a  public  movement ;  hut  their  for- 
wardness can  hardly,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  be  so  harshly  judged  as  tho 
apathy  of  the  virtuous  and  religious  portion 
of  the  community,  which  left  the  Geld  open 
to  them.  An  impartial  observer  will,  we 
think,  he  forced  to  admit  that,  if  the  tem- 
perance movement,  as  conducted  by  the 
total    abstainers,    has    been     occasionally 
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marred  by  intemperate  advocacy,  if  it  baa 
brought  elements  of  discord  into  Churches, 
as  in  the  controversy  about  sacramental  wine, 
or  evolved  questionable  organizations,  like 
Good  Templarism,  which  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  watery  imitation  of  Freemasonry, 
the  blame  must  be  divided  between  the 
leaders  of  that  movement  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  English  society,  who  allowed  the 
intemperance  of  the  country  to  swell  tc 
such  monstrous  proportions  without  sign  of 
alarm,  and  without  the  use  of  any  express 
means  to  check  its  progress.  Nothing, 
moreover,  could  be  more  alien  either  to  the 
philosophic  or  the  Christian  spirit  than  to 
allow  the  excesses  of  a  popular  movement  to 
prevent  a  candid  examination  of  its  princi- 

Are  we  to  accept  the  method  of  the  total 
abstainers,  then,  as  the  one  efficient  enre  of 
intemperance  ?  It  will  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  to  say  that,  if  a  man 
never  tastes  intoxicating  drinks,  be  can 
never  become  a  drunkard  ;  for  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  nation,  and  have  to  consider,  not 
only  the  e&ect  of  total  abstinence  on  a  par- 
ticular vice  in  individual  cases,  but  also,  in 
the  first  place,  the  probability  of  the  people 
being  persuaded  to  adopt  the  method,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  influence  of  the 
method  on  the  whole  national  life  and  char- 
acter, should  it  be  adopted. 

There  are  two  leading  pleas  advanced  by 
total  abstainers.  The  first  is  commonly 
called  the  argument  from  Christian  expedi- 
ency ;  the  second  is  an  argument  from  the 
alleged  pernicious  nature  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks.  In  the  argument  from  Christian 
expediency  it  is  admitted  on  the  one  hand, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  beverages  or  articles  of  diet  is  not  in 
itself  unlawful ;  and  it  is  maintained  on  the 
other  hand  that  total  abstinence  from  those 
drinks  is  not  unlawful:  the  law  of  God 
neither  prescribes  nor  prohibits.  But,  it  is 
argued,  the  dietetic  and  social  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  has  originated  a  vice  in  Eng- 
land which  has  corrupted  and  ruined  a  large 
number  of  the  people,  and  which  is  bringing 
all  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  into 
peril.  Drunkards  will  never  be  reformed, 
nor  will  those  whose  temperament  leadB  them 
to  crave  such  excitement  as  the  wine-cup 
supplies  —  a  considerable  number  in  all 
classes  of  society — be  kept  from  becoming 
drunkards  unless  they  can  be  induced  to 
abstain.  The  higher  lawof  Christian  feeling 
therefore  requires  that  Christian  men  should 
use  their  liberty  to  abstain,  that  they  may 
sot  a  safe  example  to  the  fallen  and  the 
tempted,  and  bring  a  salutary  influence  to 


bear  upon  them.  Such,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  the  argument  from  Christian  expedi- 
ency. It  does  not  put  intoxicating  drinks 
under  the  law  of  an  inflexible  prohibition, 
but  appeals  to  Christian  men  on  the  ground 
of  the  higher  law  of  feeling  to  which  they 
are  subject  to  sacrifice  an  indulgence  as- 
sumed  to  be  legitimate  for  the  sake  of  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Now,  whatever  we 
may  conclude  with  regard  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  appeal,  there  is  much  in  ttu 
spirit  of  the  conduct  for  which  it  plead* 
which  must  command  the  admiration  of  all 
right-minded  men.  It  is  always  noble  to 
use  one's  liberty  of  self-denial  for  the  public 
good. 

But  what  prospect  is  there  of  the  virtue 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  English 
people  rising  to  this  heroic  strain !  Thr 
experience  of  the  past  is  not  encouraging. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  this  appeal  to  seli- 
denial  has  been  sounding  in  our  ears ;  it  ha. 
been  commended  by  many  urgent  and  pa- 
thetic consideration  ;  and  yet-very  few,  era 
of  those  who  are  most  conspicuous  for  their 
tenderness  of  feeling  in  regard  to  all  duty, 
have  practically  responded  to  it  The. 
reason  of  this !  It  may  be  said  that  ibe< 
education  of  a  people's  conscience  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  new  form  of  duty  is  a 
slow  and  often  discouraging  process.  But 
if  this  is  offered  in  explanation,  it  begs  the 
question  whether  those  who  advocate  total 
abstinence  on  the  ground  of  Christian  ex- 
pediency can  make  good  their  claim  to  be 
received  as  the  prophets  o^  a  new  duty. 
The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  thjs  argument  U 
for  the  few  and  for  special  circumstances, 
rather  than  for  the  many  and  for  natiooaii 
issues,  and  that  it  will  not  therefore,  by 
itself,  work  with  any  great  breadtji  of  re-| 
forming  energy.  Individual  Christian  meo,j 
who  would  have  enjoyed  their  liberty  to  use 
alcoholic  drinks  in  moderation,  will  be  found 
abstaining,  that  they  may  benefit  by  their 
example  certain  friends  to  whom  the  wine- 
cup  is  a  snare  ;  fathers  will  be  found  making 
this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  children: 
wise  and  tender-hearted  pastors  will  lie 
found  doing  the  like'  for  the  sake  of  imper- 
illed members  of  their  flocks.  Some  who 
arc  specially  full  of  public  spirit  may  even 
take  the  burden  of  this  self-denial  upon  them 
as  a  debt  which  they  owe  to  society.  And  is 
all  this  there  may  be  the  display  of  bijrb 
Christian  feeling,  and  the  exercise  of  a  salu- 
tary influence.  But  when  it  is  proposed  ni 
formulate  this  as  a  law  of  conduct  for  the 
whole  people,  a  set  of  considerations  come 
into  play  which  give  a  new  complexion  M 
the  matter.  Enlightened  and  bcncroleot 
Christian  men,  who  are  not  unmoved  by  the 
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spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  will  contend  that  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  community  cannot  be 
held  to  devolve  on  the  rest  the  duty  of 
abstaining  from  them.  If  it  can  be  shown, 
they  will  argue,  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  of 
sncli  a  pestilent  nature  that  thay'can  only  do 
injury  to  those  who  nse  them  even  in  small 
quantities,  let  them  be  abandoned  on  that 
ground  ;  but  to  require  us  to  cease  to  use 
merely  because  some  abuse,  and  to  propound 
this  as  the  duty  of  all,  is  to  introduce  a  rale 
of  conduct  for  which  there  is  no  authority, 
and  which,  if  consistently  applied  to  the 
rest  of  life,  won  Id  seriously  complicate  ques- 
tions of  personal  duty,  limit  the  strong  to 
the  moral  range  of  the  weak,  lower  tho  tone 
of  manliness,  and  end  by  abridging  the 
power  of  self-control  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  We  confess  that,  much  as  wo  ad- 
mire the  self-denying  conduct  of  many  total 
abstainers,  we  think  there  is  no  conclusive 
reply  to  this.  The  argument  from  Christian 
expediency  will  influence  many  wise  and 
good  men,  but  it  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  majority  ;  and  it  cannot,  without  losing 
its  distinctive  beauty  aud  fitness,  be  trans- 
formed into  a  law  of  permanent  and  univer- 
sal obligation. 

The  plea  for  total  abstinence  on  the 
ground  of  the  pernicious  nature  of  all  alco- 
holic drinks,  however,  remains.  This  plea 
many  total  abstainers  urgo.  With  some  of 
them  it  is  the  main  if  not  the  only  plea. 
They  label  as  poison  all  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
relegate  them  to  the  chemist's  shop.  These 
are,  in  popular  estimation,  the  extreme  men  of 
the  temperance  movement.  It  is  not  our  place 
to  defend  them.  The  cure  of  our  national 
vice,  which  they  propose,  may  be  an  ex- 
treme cure ;  the  assertion  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison  may  be  a  hardy  and  extreme  asser- 
tion ;  but  the  proposal  and  the  assertion 
stand  well  together.  If  alcohol  be  a  poison, 
it  is  not  an  extreme  course  to  abandon  its 
use  as  a  beverage.  It  is  indeed  questionable 
to  us  whether  there  he  any  other  ground  on 
which  the  English  people  as  a  whole  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  or  oven  asked,  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  If  it  can 
lie  shown  that  those  drinks  are  not  food, 
that  the  strength  which  they  impart  when 
taken  as  beverages  is  fictitious,  and  that  they 
really  waste  the  energies  which  they  seem 
to  invigorate — even  though  the  word  '  poi- 
son '  should  be  reserved  for  the  pure  spirit 
which  they  contain  in  varying  quantity — the 
argument  for  abstinence  from  them  would 
be  strong,  if  not  unanswerable.  The  advo- 
cates of  total  abstinence  wonld  probably  not 
accept  advice  from  us,  but  if  we  were  in 
their  councils  we  would  say  to  them  that 
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their  case  with  the  English  people  musj 
ultimately  rest  on  what  they  can  prove  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  those  drinks  from 
which  they  ask  them  to  abstain. 

In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  evade  the 
duty  of  looking  at  the  question  for  ourselves. 
We  have  other  instructors  besides  the  teeto- 
tallers in  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The 
physiological  influence  of  alcohol  has  been 
in  recent  years  the  subject  of  much  patient 
investigation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
most  careful  and  competent  analysts  of  this 
country  and  of  the  Continent  The  names  of 
Tbudicum,  Anstie,  Dupre,  Parker,  E.  Smith, 
and  Richardson  will  occur  to  all  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  matter.  These  inves- 
tigator) have  done  their  work  in  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  not  serving  a  theory  or 
seeking  to  establish  a  foregone  conclusion, 
hut  to  elicit  the  truth.  Their  testimony  is 
not  uniform ;  there  are  well-defined  differ- 
ences of  opinion — a  true  note  of  indepen- 
dent inquiry  ;  and  on  some  important  points 
they  withhold  their  judgment — a  true  note 
of  the  scientific  spirit.  Where  doctors 
differ  we  would  not  presume  to  dogmatise. 
But  it  is  open  to  the  unlearned  to  observe 
that  the  current  of  scientific  opinion  is  mak- 
ing strongly  against  the  older  pretensions  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  Wliat  those  preten- 
sions were,  as  interpreted,  say  by  an  Eng 
lishman  of  average  intelligence  who  had 
reached  middle  life  forty  years  ago,  all 
onr  readers  know.  He  relied  npon  them 
for  power  to  endure  fatigue  or  resist  cold  ; 
to  him  they  were  good  for  food  and  a  specific 
for  many  diseases.  Abstinence  from  them 
waj  not  compatible  with  health,  and  a  liberal 
indulgence  in  their  use,  only  short  of  intoxi- 
cation, was  held  to  be  blameless  if  not  obli- 
gatory. What,  then,  is  the  verdict  of  con- 
temporary science  on  these  pretensions  ? 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  James  Miller, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  a  work  on  '  Alcohol,  its  Place 
and  Power,'  affirmed  and  expounded  at 
length  three  propositions.  That  alcohol 
fl)  is  a  poison,  (2)  may  he  a  medicine,  and 
(3)  is  not  a  food.  But  Dr.  Miller  was 
known  as  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  used 
rather  the  loose  language  of  the  popular 
lecture-room  than  the  exact  language  of  the 
laboratory.  There  may  have  been  good 
reason  for  this.  Our  sympathies  are  apt  to 
bring  a  disturbing  influence  to  bear  on  our 
intellectual  processes.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
when  we,  who  cannot  conduct  these  inquiries 
for  ourselves,  arc  able  to  obtain  the  guid- 
ance of  pure  and  unbiassed  science,  This 
we  seem  to  have  in  the  latest  elaborate 
utterance  on  the  subject — the  Cantor  Lee- 
.,;„,,,  C.OOglc 
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turcs  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Dr.  Iiichardson 
nays   in    an   introductory  note,  '  Though  I 

have  spoken  cut  freely  tlie  lesson  I  nave 
learned  from  nature,  no  pledge  binds  roc, 
and  no  society,  banded  to  propagate?  particu- 
lar views  and  tenets,  claims  my  allegiance.' 
The  lectures  throughout  bear  the  marks  of 
being  the  production  of  a  roan  of  free  mind 
and  scrupulous  candour,  and  the  following 
is  the  authorised  summary  of  the  conclusions 
he  has  reached  : —  .     . 

1  This  chemical  substance,  alcohol,  an  arti- 
ficial product  devised  by  man  for  his  own 
Curposea,  and  in  many  tilings  that  lie  outside 
is  organism  a  useful  substance,  is  neither  a 
food  nor  a  drink  suitable  for  his  natural  de- 
mands. Its  application  as  an  agent  that  shall 
enler  the  living  organisation  is  properly 
limited  by  the  learning  and  skill  possessed 
by  the  physician,  a  learning  that  itself  admits 
of  being  recast  and  revised  in  many  impor- 
tant details,  and  perhaps  in  principles.  If 
this  agent  do  really  for  the  moment  cheer  the 
weary,  and  impart  a  flush  of  transient  pleas- 
ure to  the  unwearied  who  crave  for  mirth,  its 
influence  (doubtful  even  in  tbrse  modest  and 
moderate  degrees)  is  an  infinitesimal  advan- 
tage by  the  side  of  an  infinity  of  evil  for 
which  there  is  no  compensation  and  no 
human  cure.' 

This  language  will  startle  some  of  our 
readers,  hut  it  would  have  been  a  poor  trib- 
ute lo  their  candour  to  have  withheld  from 
them  the  verdict  of  an  inquirer  so  enlight- 
ened and  competent.  And  Dr.  Iiichardson 
does  not  stand  alone.  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
the  eminent  surgeon  of  University  College 
Hospital,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  states  his  conviction  that  there  is 
no  greater  cause  of  moral  and  physical  evil 
in  tli is  country  than  the  habitual  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  even  when  restricted  to  an 
amount  which  falls  far  short  of  the  quantity 
required  to  produce  drunkenness,  and  that  is 
conventionally  held  to  he  quite  within  the 
limits  of  strict  moderation.  Sir  Henry  fur- 
ther adds  that  such  habitual  use  injures  the 
body  and  diminishes  the  mental  power  to  an 
extent  which  few  people  arc  aware  of ;  and 
that  it  is  in  reality  the  determining  cause  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  painful  maladies  that  come  under 
the  care  of  the  surgeon,  and  also  of  much  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  qualities  of  the 
that  capacitate  men  for  endurance  in 
competitions  which  must  exist  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  jn  which  the  prize  of  superi- 
ority fails  to  the  best  and  the  strongest.  Iu 
a  speech  delivered  in  Manchester,  Sir  llenry 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that '  he  believed  that 
drinking,  even  under  the  conditions  usually 
called  moderate,  was  what  roost  people — not 
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all,  but  certainly  most  people — had  better 
avoid,  if  they  wished  to  have  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body.  ...  He  believed  that  the 
dictum  would  hold  good  for  fully  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  persons  in  health.1 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages  with 
testimonies  equally  explicit,  borne  by  men 
almost  equally  eminent,  but  our  space  and 
the  object  wo  have  in  view  alike  forbid. 
We  do  not  adduce  the  testimony  we  have 
quoted,  even  taking  it  as  representative  of 
a  large  amount  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
scientific  men,  as  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
the  propositions  affirmed  by  Professor  Mil- 
ler, but  as  giving  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  those  temperance  reformers  pursue  a 
wise  course  who  expose  the  pernicious  nature 
of  the  intoxicating  drinks  which  arc  in  com- 
mon use  among  us,  as  a  means  of  persuading 
the  people  either  to  abstain  from  them  or  to 
i  with  strict  and  jealous  moderation. 
far  from  thinking  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  persuade  Englishmen  altogether  to 
reject  alcoholic  stimulants ;  but  if  further 
investigation  confirms  the  views  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  if  the  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
s,  which  has  accumulated  so  rapidly 
during  the  last  decade,  should  go  on  accumu- 
lating in  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  decade, 
the  tone  of  public  opinion  and  feeling,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  rapidly  change;  and, 
under  the  teaching  of  science  and  the  infill- 
e  of  our  medical  men,  who  are  destined, 
believe,  to  become  the  leading  mission- 
is  in  this  great  work  of  moral  reform, 
abstinence  will  become  the  rule,  as  we  incline 
to  believe  it  ought  to  be,  and  moderate 
drinking  the  exception.  A  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people  resulting  from  such  a 
process  of  enlightenment  would  contain  in 
itself  a  guarantee  of  permanence. 

The  total  abstainers,  however,  are  only 
the  oldest,  not  by  any  means  the  only  tem- 
perance reformers  in  the  field.  They  are 
outnumbered  indeed  by  those  who  rely  not 
so  much  on  the  progress  of  enlightenment, 
and  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  example, 
as  on  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  restrict- 
ing facilities  for  intemperance,  or  in  prohib- 
iting the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  These 
are  two  schools.  For  a  time,  as  we  read  the 
history,  there  was  controversy  between  them, 
and  a  certain  jargon  of  the  conflict — in 
which  one  was  described  as  the  'moral 
suasion,'  and  the  other  the  'legal  suasion' 
school— came  into  vogue  ;  but  this  has  died 
away.  They  have  separate  organisations 
still,  we  believe,  but  these  largely  inter- 
penetrate one  another,  and  there  is  no  hos- 
tile action  between  them.  They  are  usually 
indeed  confounded.  The  spokesmen  of  the 
licensed  victuallers  and  almost  all  newspaper 
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renters  invariably  speaking  of  Sir  W.  Law- 
son  as  the  champion  of  the  teetotallers,  and 
of  the  Permissive  Bill  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  teetotallers  to  force  their  ungenial 
and  ascetic  habit  on  the  public.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  perhaps,  to  clear  this  confusion 
away  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  that 
Sir  \V.  Lawson  represents  a  society  which  is 
not  committed  to  total  abstinence,  and  that 
tlie  Permissive  Bill  is  an  expedient  favoured 
bj  many  who  are  not  total  abstainers,  and 
who  have  flo  faith  in  the  total  abstinence 
method,  while  total  abstainers  not  a  few  de- 
cline to  commit  themselves  to  the  policy  of 
the  Permissive  Bill. 

That  it  tics  within  the  province  of  the 
legislature  to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
whether  in  the  way  of  control  and  restriction 
or  of  prohibition,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
assume.  Free  trade  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
is  advocated  by  some  slaves  of  a  theory, 
would  be  an  experiment  as  full  of  peril  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  people  as  it 
aould  be  novel  in  English  economics ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  common  sense,  not  to 
sav  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  nation,  would 
rebel  against  it.  The  effects  of  drunkenness 
are  not  confined  to  drunkards.  The  families 
of  the  intemperate  arc  cast  upon  the  charity 
of  the  nation  for  food,  clothing,  and  educa- 
tion; the  labour- capital  of  the  nation  is  di- 
minished by  the  incapacitation  of  the  drunk- 
arris  for  work  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time ;  crime  is  engendered  ;  disease, 
madness,  and  idiocy  are  propagated.  A 
little  further  development  and  a  little  longer 
duration  of  our  national  vice  would  so  cor- 
rupt the  blood  of  the  people,  that  we  should 
become  a  nation  of  weaklings  and  drivellers, 
ind  fall  from  our  place  in  the  leadership  of 
civilisation.  The  people  as  a  whole  have  a 
light  to  say  this  snail  not  ho,  and  through 
their  legislature  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
tend  to  prevent  it,  even  to  the  length  of 
treating  simple  drunkenness  as  a  crime,  and 
subjecting  all  who  abet  it  to  severe  penalties, 
or  of  totally  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic. 
If  economic  theories  forbid,  so  much  the 
»or»e  for  the  theories. 

It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  any  action 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  English  legisla- 
ture will  be  much  influenced  by  legislative 
theories  antecedently  determined.  This  is 
not  our  way.  Some  of  our  political  thinkers 
frame  and  develop  their  legislative  projects 
in  a  dry  light,  but  these  projects  seldom 
arrive  the  rough  handling  of  the  practical 
legislator — a  being  who  is  dominant  in  the 
councils  of  England ;  who  is  apt  to  regard 
the  political  theorist  as  a  mere  dreamer ; 
wbohas  his  eye,  in  any  legislative  scheme 
"hich  ho  frames  or  favours,  as  much  on  the 


contending  views,  prejudices,  and  interests 
oil  which  all  our  legislation  boars,  and 
which  he  regards  it  as  his  business  to  concil- 
iate, as  on  any  general  political  truth  ;  and 
who,  if  he  be  of  reforming  temper,  is  satis- 
fied with  bit-by-bit  reforms,  and  with  such 
progress  as  can  be  secured  without  the  perils 
of  revolution,  or  the  driving  of  antagonists 
to  extremities.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  grumble 
at  our  subjection  to  this  unheroic  and  com- 
monplace personage.  He  is  our  master;- 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  English  political 
history  justifies  his  vocation  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  political  thinkers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  contending  classes  and  interests. 
The  question  of  what  the  legislature  will  do 
in  regard  to  intemperance  and  the  drink 
traffic  is  closely  conditioned  by  another 
question — what  it  is  possible  to  do,  consider- 
ing all  the  cirenmstances,  and  so  as  to  guard 
against  evils  which  are  scarcely  to  be  less 
deprecated  than  the  evil  it  is  sought  to  cure, 
This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
regard  the  legislative  proposals  which  are  at 
present  before  the  country. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  the  manifesto  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  of  which  the  witty  and, 
according  to  his  own  profession,  '  fanatical ' 
member  for  Carlisle,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  is 
the  parliamentary  champion.  The  principle 
of  this  bill  is  the  prohibition  of  the  drink 
traffic  by  local  option.  It  is  a  departure 
from  the  original  programme  of  the  Alliance, 
which  proposed  the  total  and  immediate 
suppression  of  the  traffic  as  an  imperial  and 
compulsory  measure.  The  machinery  of  the 
Act  is  extremely  simple..  It  provides  that 
the  chief  officer  of  a  district  or  parish  shall, 
on  being  requested  by  a  certain  number  of 
householders  so  to  do,  take  the  votes  of  the 
ratepayers  as  lo  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  A  majority  of  two- 
thirds  is  necessary  to  an  affirmative  decision. 
In  the  ease  of  an  affirmative  decision  all 
licenses  within  the  district  would  lapse  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  but  the  question 
might  be  reopened  at  the  close  of  three 
years,  or  in  the  case  of  a  negative  decision 
at  the  close  of  one  year.  The  production 
of  this  bill  and  the  conducting  of  the  agita- 
tion in  its  favour,  have  been  the  sole  work  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  twenty 
years.  It  has  conducted  the  agitation  with 
great  vigour.  It  has  been  well  served  by  its 
officers  and  lecturers  and  parliamentary 
agents.  The  expenditure  of  money  has 
been  lavish.  The  means  adopted,  especially 
in  regard  to  parliamentary  elections,  have 
been  at  times  unscrupulous  and  fanatical  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  as  for  instance  in  the 
last   electoral  contest  at  Leeds,  where   the 
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candidature  of  tlio  Permissive  Bill  champion, 
Dr.  F.  It.  Less,  unseated  Mr.  E.  Baines,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  friend  of  the 
temperance  movement.  This  and  similar 
candidatures  are  part  of  a  policy  of  agita- 
tion winch  the  Alliance  seems  to  have 
adopted,  not  with  the  hope  of  returning  its 
candidates,  but  merely  to  force  its  project 
on  the  attention  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
immoral  use  of  our  legislative  machinery, 
which  all  the  more  that  it  seems  to  be  be- 
coming a  favourite  stratagem  of  minorities 
deserves  to  be  seriously  rebuked. 

Tho  result  of  the  Alliance  agitation  thus 
far  has  been,  we  fear,  to  prevent  tbe  passing 
of  useful  practical  measures,  and  to  hinder 
the  action  of  the  healthy  educational  influ- 
ence which  the  older  temperance  movement 
originated.  We  are  far  from  saying  tbat 
nu  good  results  have  Sowed  from  it.  It  has 
done  something  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  the  extent  and  consequences  of 
0ur  national  vice,  and  the  true  nature  of  our 
popular  drinks ;  but  these  results  have  been 
indirect  and  aside  from  the  specific  aim  of 
the  organisation.  The  project  of  the  Alli- 
ance has  no  doubt  had  a  kind  of  popularity. 
The  general  impression  with  regard  to  it, 
that  it  gave  the  control  of  the  traffic  into  the 
hands  of  the  ratepayers,  has  called  forth  a 
tumultuous  shout  of  ill-considered  response 
on  its  behalf.  Partisan  canvassers  have  been 
able  to  report  a  preponderance  of  superficial 
feeling  in  its  favour  in  certain  districts  visited 
by  them.  Parliamentary  candidates  have 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Peers, 
bishops,  and  other  distinguished  men  have 
appeared,  if  not  as  its  unqualified  advocates, 
yet  on  the  platform  devoted  to  its  advocacy. 
Ad  captundum  speakers  have  learnt  that  no 
word  calls  forth  louder  or  longer  plaudits 
from  a  mixed  assembly  than  the  watchword 
of  the  Alliance.  But  all  this  we  regard  as 
in  the  last  degree  illusory,  so  far  as  the  pros- 
pects of  prohibitory  legislation  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  an  unreality  in  this  pop- 
ular acclaim  and  distinguished  patronage,  as 
a  political  force,  which  will  bring  bitter 
disappointment  to  those  who  have  relied  on 
them,  when  parties  come  to  close  quarters  on 
the  question  of  prohibitory  legislation. 

Our  objections  to  the  Permissive  Bill  touch 
it  at  many  points.  As  a  remedy  for  our  nation- 
al vice,  it  does  net  deal  with  the  man  who  has 
contracted  the  vicious  habit,  but  with  the  out- 
ward circumstances  in  which  he  has  fouud 
opportunity  for  his  vicious  indulgence.  It 
relies  neither  on  teaching,  sympathy,  nor 
example,  for  restoring  the  intemperate,  but 
on  force.  It  does  not  aim  at  making  the 
man  stronger,  but  cuts  off  the  temptation 
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which  acts  upon  his  weakness.  That  the 
removal  of  temptation  may  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  this,  as  in  other  works  of  moral 
reform,  we  heartily  admit;  but  it  can  never 
be  the  leading,  much  less  the  sole  expedient 
of  the  reformer,  if  his  work  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  cleansing  of  the  outside  of  tbe  cup  and 
platter.  But  the  Permissive  Bill  asks  no 
allies.  Its  advocates  vaunt  it  as  a  panacea  ; 
it  is  the  '  thorough  method.'  The  Bishop 
of  Manchester  (a  late  and  apparently  hesi- 
tating convert)  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  most 
eSectual  remedy  suggested  at  tbe  present 
time.'  An  effectual  remedy  it  would  be,  if 
carried  out,  for  the  social  phenomenon  of 
drunkenness,  but  not  a  remedy  in  any 
degree  for  the  moral  weakness  of  which  that 
phenomenon  is  but  an  accidental  form. 

But  suppose  that,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  we  regard  the  Permissive  Dill 
as  '  the  most  effectual  remedy  suggested  at 
the  present  time,'  is  there  any  prospect  of 
its  being  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  ? 
It  will  not  do  for  us,  in  the  presmce  of  the 
great  evil  which  afflicts  the  land,  to  spend 
our  time  like  children  crying  for  the  moon. 
Can  we  get  this  remedy  J  For  twenty  years 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  has  been  aim- 
ing at  the  enactment  of  the  Permissive  Bill 
by  the  legislature.  It  has  organised  an 
electoral  party  in  the  interests  of  iu  policy 
in  almost  every  parliamentary  constituency 
in  tbe  kingdom ;  it  has  brought  the  '  temper- 
ance ticket '  into  our  elections ;  in  close 
contests  it  has  bail  the  candidates  at  its 
mercy  ;  anditbas  not  seldom  made  a  pledge 
in  favour  of  tho  Permissive  Bill,  more  or  less 
thorough,  the  condition  of  its  support.  It 
has  been  admirably  represented — nevermore 
admirably  than  at  present — in  Parliament 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  last  division 
shows  a  majority  of  285  against  tho  bill, 
the  largest  vote  ever  told  against  it.  And 
the  real  state  of  the  case  is  not  so 
favourable  for  a  prohibitory  policy  as 
this  vole  seems  to  imply  ;  for  it  is  notori- 
ous that  some  members  who  voted  for 
the  second  reading  did  so  with  reservation 
as  to  the  course  they  would  pursue  if  the 
bill  went  into  committee,  and  it  is  more  than 
suspected  that  others  voted  in  redemption  of 
pledges  which  tbey  would  have  been  glad 
never  to  have  made.  Parliament,  wo  believe, 
will  not  pass  the  Permissive  Bill.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  seems  to  a  i as  with 
us.  In  the  same  speech  in  which  he  gave 
his  episcopal  blessing  to  the  bill  as  '  the 
most  effectual  remedy,'  &c,  he  said  that  we 
were  not '  to  expect  it  to  become  law  within 
any  calculable  time'  Are  we  to  spend  our 
energies  for  an  incalculable  time  then  iu 
striving  after  this  '  remedy,'  throwing  one 
rvaab,  Google 
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period  of  twenty  years  upon  another,  after 
the  twenty  years  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  already  wasted  in  the  booties? 
effort  ?  It  is  not  bo  we  read  our  duty :  in 
our  judgment  we  should  try  something  else. 

But  suppose  that  Parliament  in  an  un- 
usual fit  of  complaisance  were  to  pass  the 
bill,  ia  it  likely  that  it  would  come  into  ope- 
ration I  A  majority  of  both  Houses  might 
concur  in  passing  it.  That  would  mean  very 
little.  Matters  would  stand  after  the  bill 
became  law  exactly  where  they  do  now. 
Worried  legislators  might  be  expected  per- 
haps, after  the  lapse  of  an  incalculable  time, 
to  be  influenced  in. allowing  Sir  W.  Law  sou, 
or  some  successor  of  his,  to  have  bis  way,  by 
the  consideration  that  the  Act  would  be 
a  dead  letter.  But,  if  a  dead  letter,  it  would 
be  no  remedy  for  intemperance.  Must  we, 
after  the  legislature  has  been  brought  to  sub- 
mission, enter  upon  a  second  period  of 
incalculable  duration  before,  by  the  grace  of 
the  ratepayers,  we  can  have  our  '  remedy ' 
on  hand  i  Having  come  out  of  one  cam- 
paign, with  the  bill  transformed  into  an  Act, 
must  we  enter  on  another  with  a  view  to 
make  the  Act  operative  ?  This  is  the  con- 
flict to  which  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
irvites  us.  True,  it  encourages  us  by  say- 
ing, '  We  arc  ■sure  of  the  ratepayers.'  But 
we  believe  the  c'ontrary.  The  evidence 
which  is  offered  to  give  us  confidence,  in  the 
form  of  canvassers'  figures,  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, utterly  worthless.  Here,  too,  to  our 
surprise,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  seems 
rather  to  agree  with  us  than  with  those  with 
whom  he  has  identified  himself ;  for  he  says, 
as  quoted  by  Professor  Jevons,  that '  if  the 
bill  becomes  law,,  it  will  certainly  produce  a 
chronic  condition  of  tumult  and  anarchy.' 
We  have  not  Dr.  Fraser's  courage  nor  his 
patience,  and  therefore  it  is  we  suppose  that 
we  cannot  accept  as  an  available  remedy  for 
intemperance  a  measure  which  cannot  pass 
in  any  calculable  time,  and  which,  when 
passed,  would  set  the  ratepayers  by  the  ears 
in  every  pariah  in  England. 

Let  our  readers  remember  that  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  parish 
or  district  is  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  tbe 
Act,  and  that  what  the  Act  provides  for  is 
prohibition,  not  restriction  or  regulation  of 
the  traffic.  The  bitterest  municipal  or  par- 
liamentary contests  England  has  ever  seen 
would  be  child's  play  compared  with  the 
conflict  which  would  rend  every  parish  of 
any  considerable  population  in  the  country 
on  the  question  of  adopting  the  Act  being 
raised.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to 
protect  our  electoral  contests  from  corruption 
and  drunkenness,  even  when  the  publicans 
have    only   a   secondary    interest   in   them. 
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The  demoralisation  of  some  constituencies  at 
the  last  general  election,  in  which  the  publi- 
cans acted  as  partisans,  and  not,  as  their 
wont  has  been,  merely  as  the  tools  of  the 

Sarty  vhich  paid  them  best,  was*  such  as  to 
II  some  not  over-squeamish  politicians  with 
disgust  and  alarm.  Wbat  might  we  not  ex- 
pect of  them  at  bay,  fighting  for  life  ?  We  * 
believe  there  are  few  towns  in  England  in 
which  they  could  not  command  the  means, 
if  they  set  their  hearts  on  it,  of  defeating 
the  attempt  to  prohibit  their  traffic  by  a 
two-thirds  vote ;  and  the  means  would  be 
such  as  would  probably  in  a  few  weeks  do 
more  to  promote  drunkenness  and  the  evils 
which  attend  it  than  would  the  ordinary 
incidence  of  their  traffic  for  as  many  years. 
The  permissive  principle  in  legislation  may 
have  its  place  and  its  uses.  It  may  tend  to 
the  more  vigorous  development  oi  the  muni- 
cipality, and  may  add  stability  to  our  insti- 
tutions by  promoting  political  knowledge, 
and  leading  the  people  to  take  part  in  acts 
of  government.  But  it  should  bo  jealously 
limited.  Ita  tendency  is  to  produce  pcr- 
functoriness  and  laxity  in  the  imperial  legis- 
lature, and  to  fill  the  statute-book  with  ill- 
considered  measures,  which,  f mined  to  meet 
some  popular  outcry,  never  become  operative 
because  of  the  lethargy,  tbe  contentiousness, 
or,  as  in  some  cases,  the  greed  of  those  on 
whose  option  their  operation  depends  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Permissive  Bill  its  effect 
would,  we  believe,  be  to  stimulate  the  drunk- 
enness of  tbe  country  into  grosser  forms 
than  it  has  ever  assumed,  ami  to  take  the 
temperance  reform  out  of  the  region  of 
peaceful  and  reasonable  advocacy  into  that  of 
strife  and  bitterness. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  case 
against  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  It  is  questionable  if  a  prohibitory 
Act  could  be  so  administered  as  substantially 
to  affect  drunkenness,  evon  if  the  legislature 
were  to  pass  one,  and  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  the  country  were  to  adopt  it. 
Thirst  is  subtle  and  ingenious  beyond  all  tbe 
subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  our  law-makers. 
The  driving  of  a  coach  and  six  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament  has  become  a  proverb  : 
the  drinkers  of  England  would  honeycomb 
any  prohibitory  Act  which  might  be  passed 
by  a  thousand  cunning  modes  of  evading  its 
unpleasant  veto.  There  would  no  doubt  be 
immediately,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in 
any  town,  a  great  show  of  reform.  The 
statistics  of  petty  crime  would  illustrate  the 
wholesome  change  ;  there  would  be  compara- 
tive quiet  in  our  streets  in  those  hours  in 
which  reeling  drunkards  have  made  the 
night  hideous.  But  this  would  not  be  per- 
manent.    The  drinkers — not  those  who  are 
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known  as  drunkards  only — daunted  and 
baffled  for  a  time,  would  rally,  and,  in  forms 
which  no  police  vigilance  could  detect  or 
legal  penalty  strike,  snatch  their  coveted  in- 
dulgence. Temptation  would  be  lessened 
for  those  who  are  not  confirmed  drunkards, 
but  who  arc  weak  and  cannot  withstand  the 
temptations  which  our  present  public-house 
system  presents  ?  We  are  doubtful  even  of 
this.  The  weak  are  tempted  not  so  much 
by  the  public-house  as  by  companions  who 
have  acquired  a  vicious  appetite  for  strong 
drinks  ;  and  as  these  would  find  means  for 
indulging  their  appetite,  any  prohibitory 
law  notwithstanding,  they  would  also  find 
the  means  of  carrying  their  weak  neighbours 
with  them,  the  indulgence  acquiring  perhaps 
even  a  special  zest  from  the  indirectness  of 
their  approach  to  it,  and  the  precautions 
with  which  they  would  have  to  surround  it. 
This  is  in  full  accord  with  the  history  of  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  America,  as  we, 
having  no  other  desire  than  to  know  the 
truth,  read  it.  That  the  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition loudly  affirm  that  the  American  ex- 
periment has  been  successful,  we  are  quite 
aware.  And  we  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity. But  the  testimony  of  many  travel- 
lers, whose  candour  is  beyond  suspicion, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  a  failure. 
This  many  Americana  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested iu  the  temperance  question  frankly 
admit.  Thus,  Dr.  Parrit=h,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Habitual 
Drunkards,  says ;  '  I  have  a  note  here  from 
the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which 
he  says:"  I  regret  to  say  that  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  cities  and  largo 
towns,  the  law  is  almost  totally  disregarded, 
liquors  cf  all  kinds  being  sold  as  freely  as  if 
there  were  no  laws  in  existence  relating  to 
the  same."  So  it  is  in  Connecticut,  accord- 
ing to  the  Governor,  who,  speaking  of  the 
law,  says  :  "  Wherever  "enforced  it  does 
diminish  drunkenness,  but  public  opinion  is 
so  loose,  that  in  many  places,  especially  hi 
the  cities  and  larger  towns,  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold  as  freely  as  if  there  were  no  statute 
making  it  a  crime."  '  Dr.  Parrish  gives  an 
extract  from  the  Boston  Police  Report.  '  In 
looking  over  the  comparative  table  of  crime 
one  fact  presents  itself  to  the  mind  with 
peculiar  force,  and  that  is  the  alarming 
increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness  But  the  most  Btarlling  feature 

is  the  steady  increase  of  intemperance  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  the  population.' 
Dr.  Dodge,  also  an  American,  asked,  '  Is  it 
a  common  opinion  in  the  States  that  the  per- 
missive prohibitory  law  has  become  a  farce  J ' 
answered,  '  It  fails  to  be  effectual,  not  a 
farce,'      This    testimony   he    bore,   though 
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apparently  favourable  to  prohibition,  and 
believing  that  in  the  country  if  not  iu  towns 
it  accomplished  something  in  the  direction 
of  diminishing  drunkenness. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  all  the  con- 
ditions of  this  question,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press surprise  and  regret  that  so  much  time 
and  energy  have  been  spent  by  temperance 
reformers  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  measure 
which  it  is  hardly  imaginable  that  any  Eng- 
lish legislature  will  ever  pass,  and  which,  if 
passed,  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  agita- 
tion for  the  Permissive  Bill,  however  earnest, 
is  in  our  deliberate  judgment  a  mere  make- 
believe  of  temperance  reform. 

The  improbability  of  any  such  measure  as 
the  Permissive  Bill  ever  becoming  law,  or  of 
its  answering  the  ends  of  its  promoters  if  it 
did,  has  led  some  earnest  temperance  reform- 
ers to  look  with  hope  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Gothenburg  system.  That  system  is  an 
application  to  the  town  of  Gothenburg  of  a 
license  law  adopted  by  Sweden  in  1855,  in 
a  form  peculiar  to  that  town,  and  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  by  those 
who  framed  the  measure.  Sweden  had  had 
free  trade  in  liquor,  and  had  been  raised  by 
it  to  a  bad  eminence  as  the  most  drunken 
nation  in  Europe.  The  license  law  adopted 
in  1 855  was  severely  restrictive  in  its  general 
provisions,  and  in  some  districts,  by  the  op- 
tion of  the  communal  authorities,  it  was 
practically  prohibitory.  The  number  of 
distilleries,  which  in  1850  was  44,000,  was 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  law  almost 
immediately  to  4,500 ;  and  in  1869  the 
number  had  fallen  to  457,  producing  about 
6,900,000  gallons  of  '  branvin,'  instead  of 
26,000,000  gallons  as  in  1850. 

In  1864  a  committee  of  the  town  council 
of  Gothenburg  reported  that  the  increasing 
pauperism,  into  the  causes  of  which  it  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire,  had  its  principal 
source  in  the  immoderate  drinking. of  spirits. 
Out  of  the  discussion  to  which  this  report 
gave  rise  grew  the  Gothenburg  system.  It 
was  in  the  option  of  the  people  under  the  new 
license  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits,  as 
there  was  no  minimum  below  which  the 
number  of  licenses  might  not  he  legally 
reduced  ;  but  this,  though  done  in  some 
country  districts,  had  not  been  attempted, 
nor  has  it  yet  been  attempted  in  any  town. 
The  authorities  of  Gothenburg,  though  not 
ill-affected  to  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
yet  regarding  it  as  unworkable,  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  frame  a  scheme  which  should 
carry  restriction  to  the  utmost  practicable 
limit.  In  this  they  were  guided  by  a  general 
conclusion,  to  which  their  discussions,  and 
their  experience  in  endeavouring  to  control 
the  liquor  traffic  had  led  them,  '  that  the 
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unavoidable  and  indispensable  condition  for 
the  proper  management  of  public-houses 
could  never  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  trade 
were  no  longer  to  be  conducted  by  individ- 
uals for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  by  an  asso- 
ciation, which  should  neither  bring  individual 
profit  to  the  persons  so  associated,  nor  to 
the  persons,  men  or  women,  who  should 
manage  the  different  establishments.'  This 
bold  and  original  view  of  trading  in  liquor 
was  promptly  taken  up  by  a  company,  con- 
sisting, according  to  tho  testimony  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Balfour,  of  Liverpool,  '  of  the 
most  trusted  men  and  the  most  esteemed 
commercial  firms,  to  cany  on  tho  sate  of 
spirits'  in  Gothenburg,  without  pecuniary 
advantage  to  any  one,  and  entirely  with  tho 
view  of  benefiting  tho  working  class,  in 
respect  to  their  moral  and  pecuniary  welfare.' 
The  following  were  the  leading  principles  on 
which  the  company  was  based.  1.  To 
reduce  the  number  of  public-houses-  2.  To 
improve  their  condition.  3.  To  provide 
warm  food  for  workmen,  so  as  to  change 
public-houses  into  eating-houses.  4.  To 
employ  as  managers  respectable  persons 
who  should  derive  no  profit  from  the 
sale  of  spirits,  hut  only  from  the  sale 
of  cooked  food,  tea,  coffee,  beer  (classed 
among  temperance  drinks  in  Sweden), 
seltzer,  and  soda-water,  &c.  5.  To  refuse 
to  sell  spirits  on  credit,  6.  To  secure 
strict  supervision  of  ail  public-houses,  by  in- 
spectors of  their  own,  in  addition  to  tho 
police.  7.  To  pay  to  the  town's  treasurer, 
after  payment  of  interest  on  capital,  all  the 
profits  that  accrued  on  the  sale  of  spirits. 
To  tlie  leading  principles  thus  stated  tho 
company  was  bound  by  the  charter  which 
incorporated  it.  There  were  sixty-one 
houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  to  bo 
consumed  on  the  premises,  at  the  lime  of  the 
company's  incorporation.  Forty  three  of 
these  came  into  their  possession  that  year, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  of- the  company, 
twenty  of  these  were  closed,  twenty-five 
were  used  as  public-houses,  nine  were  trans- 
ferred to  restaurateurs,  and  seven  were  retail 
shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  to  be  consumed 
off  the  premises. 

This  generous  enterprise  surely  deserved 
to  succeed,  and  in  some  respects  its  success 
has  been  remarkable.  It  seems  to  have 
reduced  the  drunkenness  of  the  town  by 
about  forty  per  cent.,  while  it  has  enriched 
tho  town's  treasury  with  a  very  targe  sum  of 
money,  thereby  relieving  the  municipal 
burdens  of  the  people.  The  profits  for 
1875 — all  licenses,  grocers  and  beer,  as  well 
as  public-house  licenses,  having  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  company — were  £35,000. 
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A  proposal  to  deal  with  the  liqnor  traffic 
of  England  in  this  way  would  probably  be 
regarded  by  most  Englishmen  as  Quixotic. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  proposal 
was  that  made  by  Sir  R.  Anstruther,  in  the 
bills  introduced  by  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1872  and  1874,  which  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  licensing  board,  with 
power  to  take  over  existing  licenses,  and 
carry  on  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  tho  dis- 
trict. But  the  worthy  baronet  found  little 
encouragement,  and  the  bill  introduced  by 
him  this  session  confines  itself  to  the  modest 
proposal,  and  that  only  for  Scotland,  to  de- 
prive the  licensing  authorities  of  the  power 
to  grant  new  licenses  until  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  one  in  500  of  the  popula- 
tion in  towns,  and  to  one  in  300  in  country 
districts.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, a  gentleman  who  has  not  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  who  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  statesmen  of  the  future,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  in  an 
article  in  one  of  our  contemporaries,  proposes 
a  modification  of  the  Gothenburg  system  as 
'  the  right  method  with  the  publicans. '  Mr, 
Chamberlain's  plan  is  thus  stated  by  himself. 
That  town  councils  should  '  bo  empowered, 
after  giving  the  usual  notice,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  compensation,  based  on  the 
average  profits  of  the  last  three  years,  to 
acquire  any  or  all  of  the  licenses  within  their 
jurisdiction  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 

fiowcr  possessed  by  licensing  justices-  and 
icensing  committees  should  be  vested  in  tho 
councils,  with  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  only,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
that  no  new  license  should  be  granted  till 
ttie  proportion  has  been  reduced  to  say  one 
in  500  of  population.  Power  should  also  be 
given  to  the  councils  to  deal  with  any  or  all 
of  the  licenses  acquired  by  them  under  the 
Act  in  any  of  the  following  ways,  viz. :  (u) 
To  abandon  them  altogether.  (4)  To  grant 
such  licenses  to  tho  highest  bidder,  under 
conditions  to  be  fixed  by  the  council,  and  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  (c)  To 
carry  on  the  trade  in  the  present  premises,  or 
in  other  premises  rented  or  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  conduct  of  managers,  with 
remuneration  independent  of  the  amount  of, 
or  profit  on,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
In  tho  last  two  cases  the  amount  received 
for  the  sale  of  licenses,  or  as  profit  from  tlie 
traffic,  should  be  carried  to  a  License  Fund, 
to  be  applied  as  follows  : — 1.  To  pay  interest 
on  all  loans  contracted  for  purchase  of 
licenses  or  premises.  2.  To  create  a  sinking 
fund  to  extinguish  loans  in  twenty  years 
froni  date.  3.  To  pay  all  costs  of  manage- 
ment and  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  Act. 
4.  To  buy  up  and  extinguish  licenses  till  tho 
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maximum  proportion  of  one  in  500  of  the 
population  lias  been  reached.  5.  The  sur- 
plus, if  any,  to  be  used  first  in  securing  the 
earlier  repayment  of  the  loans  contracted, 
until  these  have  been  entirely  extinguished, 
and  then  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
education  rate  and  the  poor  rate  in  fixed 
proportions.' 

That  this  plan  is  open  to  no  grave  objec- 
tions cannot  be  affirmed.  The  compensation 
of  the  publicans  would  be  a  bitter  pill  for 
the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  yet  in  the 
event  of  the  prohibition  of  their  traffic,  or 
its  transference  to  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  the  traditions  of  English 
legislation,  and  perhaps  the  broad  require- 
ments of  justice,  would  be  violated  if  com- 
pensation were  denied  them.  Many  would 
protest  against  the  councils  becoming  pub- 
licans ;  the  consciences  of  some  who  would 
feel  that  they  were  made  parties  to  a  traffic 
which  they  abhor  would  be  offended.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is  but  a  new 
application  of  the  principle  which  is  em- 
bodied in  onr  existing  licensing  system,  and 
though  it  brings  the  representatives  of  the 
people  into  more  immediate  connection  with, 
and  a  more  apparent  responsibility  for,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  it  does  so  with 
the  express  view  of  limiting  and  controlling 
that  sale,  so  far  as  public  sentiment  will 
allow.  It  will  be  objected  by  some  that 
councils  would  be  tempted  to  foster  the 
traffic,  the  ratepayers  nothing  grudging,  as  a 
source  of  revenue  ;  but  the  objection  lies  as 
strongly  against  our  present  system,  from 
which  so  much  of  our  imperial  revenue  is 
derived,  as  against  the  Birmingham  variety 
of  the  Gothenburg  system.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  tried  for 
Birmingham,  under  the  powers  of  a  local 
act ;  for  though  open  to  many  objections  far 
from  trivial,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  will  have 
much  so  long  as  any  considerable  number  of 
our  countrymen  decline  to  abstain  from 
intoxicating  drinks.  It  would  reduce  the 
number  of  public-houses  by  sixty  per  cent 
from  the  present  general  average  for  Eng- 
land. It  would  give  the  people  a  more 
direct  control  than  they  have  at  present  over 
the  traffic.  It  would  enable  the  authorities 
to  take  the  traffic  out  of  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  a  mercenary  interest  in  the 
increase  of  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  ! 
drinks,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  men  j 
who  would  check  and  regulate  that  con- 
sumption in  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  . 
would  break  the  evil  power  of  the  publicans, 
not  only  as  exercised  directly  to  the  degra- 
dation of  their  customers  by  their  unscru-  j 
pulousncss  as  traders,  but  as  exercised  to  the  . 
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great  peril  of  onr  national  institutions  by 
their  selfish  action  as  politicians,  and  their 
corrupt  influence  on  elections.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's draft  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Gothenbnrg  system.  It  entrusts  to  the  town 
councils,  or  other  existing  corporations  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  what  that  system 
entrusts  to  a  company.  This  is  in  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions.  A  business  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  liquor  trade,  if  removed, 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  from  the  ordi- 
nary trading  basis  of  private  enterprise, 
should  be  carried  on  by  bodies  elected  by 
the  people  and  responsible  to  them.  In 
such  bodies  alone  would  be  found  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  meet  the  various  and 
changing  demands  made  upon  them,  and  to 
such  bodies  alone  would  the  people  give 
their  confidence.  The  Gothenburg  system 
is  excellent  as  an  experiment  in  a  small  pop- 
ulation, but  among  the  crowds  of  our  busy 
and  populous  cities  it  would  probably  break 
down  ;  and  even  in  Sweden,  when  the  men 
to  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  and  whose  be- 
nevolent enthusiasm  has  done  so  much  to 
make  it  successful,  have  passed  away,  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  transfer  the 
work  of  the  company  to  one  of  the  regularly 
constituted  administrative  authorities  of  the 
kingdom. 

There  are  other  proposals  at  present 
befora  the  country  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons affecting  the  liquor  traffic.  The  mem- 
ber for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  Cowen,  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  licensing  powers  to  an 
elected  board.  An  excellent  proposal  in 
principle,  but  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
creates  a  new  administrative  body,  and  adds 
to  an  already  too  complicated  electoral 
machinery.  This  we  presume  explains  to 
some  extent  the  large  majority  which  has  just 
thrown  it  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  objection  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
is  free.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smyth  relating  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland  on 
Sunday  promises  a  speedy  settlement  of  that 
question  for  the  sister  island,  similar  to  that 
which  Forbes  McKenzie's  Act  effected  for 
Scotland  ;  but  no  such  good  fortune'we  fear 
awaits  Mr.  Birley  when  he  shall  submit  his 
bill  for  closing  the  English  public-houses  on 
Sunday.  In  addition  to  the  plans  which 
have  been  embodied  in  bills,  other  plans  are 
emerging  from  the  discussions  which  are 
now  so  rife.  The  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society  threatens  the  grocers'  licen- 
ses and  the  beer-houses,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  there  is  abundaut  evidence  in  the  reports 
of  the  Convocation  Committees  that  the 
least  open  and  most  dangerous  of  the  forms 
which  the  drunkenness  of  the  country  has 
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lately  assumed — namely,  female  intemper- 
ance— is  much  fostered  by  the  former  of 
these  agencies,  while  its  coarsest  and  most 
criminal  forms  are  much  abetted  by  the 
latter. 

No  very  bold  measure  is  likely  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  persuading  Birmingham  to 
apply  for  a  local  Act  embodying  his  views, 
should  also  succeed  in  persuading  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  it.  The  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things  might  thus  be 
made.  If  we  express  the  hope  that  this  will 
be  done,  and  that  Parliament  will  still  be 
plied  with  measures  for  crippling  the  liquor 
traffic,  we  confess  candidly,  that  we  take  no 
sanguine  view  of  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  deal  effectually  with  this  national 
vice.  More  good  will  we  believe  come  from 
the  discussion  which  legislative  projects 
will  provoke  than  from  the  restrictive 
pressure  of  those  projects  when  they  be- 
come law.  That  many  are  tempted  be- 
yond what  they  are  able  to  bear,  by 
the  facilities  for  intemperance  so  lavishly 
provided,  is  beyond  controversy,  and  a  dim- 
inution of  those  facilities  would  therefore 
save  some.  That  the  liquor  traffic  is  full  of 
peril  for  the  State  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  handle 
it  firmly,  deaf  to  its  protests,  though  these 
may  have  the  sanction  of  high  names.  We 
throw  in  our  judgment  with  common  sense 
and  popular  feeling  against  those  economists 
who  are  squeamish  about  interference  with 
what  they  call  the  principles  of  trade  and 
individual  liberty.  Still  our  main  hope  is  in 
moral  influence.  A  great  free  people  will 
not  ultimately  give  up  even  a  vice  which  is 
eating  its  vitals  because  of  material  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  its  indulgence.  What 
it  will  yield,  it  may  be  by  a  slow  process,  to 
the  teaching  of  science,  the  example  and 
sympathetic  counsel  of  good  men,  and  the 
higher  influences  of  religion,  it  will  deny  to 
the  imperious  demand  of  law.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  truo  progress  in  all 
that  concerns  our  national  sobriety,  than 
the  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  the  virtuous 
and  religious  part  of  the  community  can 
discharge  its  obligations  concerning  intem- 
perance by  promoting  legislative  measures 
for  its  suppression.  On  no  such  easy  terms 
can  wo  become  the  helpers  of  our  tempt- 
ed and  fallen  brethren,  and  so  the  saviours 
of  the  society  which  their  vicious  ways 
are  bringing  into  peril.  The  rich  and  well- 
to-do  must  live  more  among  the  poor.  They 
must  set  them  an  example  of  self-control,  of 
freedom  from  luxury,  and  superiority  to  the 
temptations',  of  their  own  station.  They 
must  aid  them  in  the  struggle  with  the  dis-  I 


advantages  of  their  lot.  If  this  seems  to 
postpone  the  millennium  of  temperance  re. 
formers  for  an  indefinite  period,  we  may 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  that 
millennium  when  it  comes  will  be  an  assured 
and  permanent  triumph. 


Art.  \\.—CycU»  in  Trade. 

The  natural  conservatism  of  the  human 
mind,  illustrated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
text, '  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,' 
inclines  men  to  seek  for  explanation  of  the 
present  in  tracing  analogies  with  the  past. 
<  The  thing  that  hath  been  it  is  that  which 
shall  be ;'  and  because  we  have  had  com. 
mcrcial  crises  and  eras  of  depressed  trade 
interchanging  with  periods  of  expansion  and 
national  prosperity  in  something  like  regular 
sequence,  it  is  vaguely  concluded  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  general  law  that  renders  this 
order  of  events  inevitable.  The  formula  is 
that  panics  go  in  cycles,  and  that  as  a  usual 
thing  they  may  bo  looked  for  every  ten 
years.  A  further  generalisation  is  that  the 
growth  of  business,  and  possibly  the  swifter 
pace  of  modern  times,  tend  to  make  panics 
more  frequent  now  than  formerly,  so  that 
they  are  apt  to  recur  at  shorter  intervals. 
While  these  statements  may  contain  a  basis 
of  solid  truth,  there  is  in  them  much  exag- 
geration. The  ebb  and  flow  in  the  course 
of  all  human  affairs  is,  doubtless,  character- 
istic also  of  trade  and  commerce.  Action 
and  reaction  arc  a  law  of  life ;  and  the  con- 
fidence engendered,  and  the  hopes  kindled 
in  a  time  of  abounding  prosperity,  are  apt 
to  cany  production  to  an  excess.  Markets 
are  glutted,  as  the  supply  far  exceeds  the 
demand,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  pro- 
cess of  sending  goods  for  sale  must  be  aban- 
doned. Manufacturers  may  go  on  for  a 
while  selling  at  a  loss,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  immediate  sacrifice  involved  in  stopping 
their  mills  and  machinery  ;  but  the  lime 
mast  come  when  remittances  in  return  for 
consignments  for  foreign  markets  absolutely 
fail.  The  goods  canuot  be  sold  at  any 
price,  and  unless  the  manufacturer  have  au 
accumulated  capital  to  fall  back  upon  he 
goes  to  the  wall ;  and  this  happening  in 
numerous  instances,  and  in  different  trades 
throughout  the  country,  a  commercial  crisis 
and  possibly  a  panic  supervene,  and  the 
period  of  prosperity  is  succeeded  by  a  time 
of  severe  trial.  It  does  not  however  follow 
that  this,  which  maybe  described  as  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things,  happens  always  in  the 
same  way  or  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 
There  is  no  more  truth  in  the  theory  of  reg- 
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ularly  recurrent  periodical  panics  than  is 
implied  in  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  lia- 
ble to  alternate  fits  of  hope  and  desponden- 
cy ;  and  that  while  the  former  hold  sway, 
the  trader  is  apt  to  carry  speculation  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  It  is  no  impossible 
ideal  that  manufacturers  and  merchants  may 
he  so  trained  in  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence, as  to  take  precautions  against  over- 
production and  excessive  supply  during  the 
more  prosperous  times,  and  that  thus  the  pro- 
bability of  periodical  panics  may  be  reduced 


The  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  recur- 
rence of  commercial  crises  at  certain  fixed 
limes  is  therefore  unreasonable.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  witnessed  in  the  past, 
and  that  during  the  last  half  century  a  panic 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  each  decade, 
is  no  sufficient  basis  for  the  induction  that 
has  been  built  upon  it.  There  is  no  more  ne- 
cessity that  the  course  of  trade  should  bo  di- 
versified by  such  crises,  than  there  is  that  the 
plague  or  the  cholera,  which  waa  observed 
to  advance  in  a  steady  march  from  the  East, 
and  which,  once  it  had  begun  its  course  on- 
ward, it  was  believed  no  arts  could  arrest, 
must  devastate  the  nations  of  the  West.  The 
progress  of  sanitary  science  has  enabled  us, 
by  varying  the  conditions — due  to  tenden- 
cies in  human  nature — in  which  these  dis- 
eases arc  readily  developed,  to  greatly  miti- 
gate their  virulence  when  they  do  make 
their  appearance,  and  even  to  stamp  them 
out,  as  wo  stamped  ont  the  cattle  plague, 
by  isolation  and  by  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  dirt  and  disorder  from  which  thev  are 
fed.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  the  same  result  should  not  be 
attained  in  regard  to  the  plagues  of  commer- 
cial life.  Prudence  and  a  wise  conduct  of 
business  will  doubtless  have  that  effect  in 
course  of  time  ;  for  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  to  which  they  are  due  are  under  the 
control  of  man,  and  though  trade  will 
always  have  its  nps  and  downs,  there  is  no 
reason  that  these  should  be  so  excessive  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  manner 
in  which  what  are  called  '  laws  ' — that  are 
generalisations  from  experience — affect  the 
imagination,  until  they  come  to  be  worship- 
ped as  fetishes,  is  due  to  sheer  superstition. 
The  likenesses  or  analogies  found  in  the 
course  of  affairs  are  separated  from  the  dif- 
ferences that  give  their  special  character  to 
each  separate  event,  and  the  residuum  is  re- 
garded as  the  expression  of  a  general  law — 
a  procedure  which  is  not  accordant  cither 
with  sound  philosophy  or  common  sense. 
Hence  such  startling  generalisations  as  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  who  under  the  illu- 
mination of  the  dry  light  of  statistics  came 


I  to  the  conclusion  that  marriages  are  '  simply 
!  regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the 
I  great  mass  of  the  people,'  and  have  no 
|  connection  with  personal  feelings ;  while 
murder  and  suicide  are  the  result  of  'the 
prodigious  energy  of  vast  social  laws,'  '  the 
'  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,' 
with  which  it  would  scent  the  individual 
murderer  and  suicide,  who  are  spokes  in  the 
vast  machine,  and  whose  volition  counts  for 
nothing,  have  very  little  to  do,  and  who  must 
be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The 
mistake  here  lies  in  founding  a  law  upon  n 
number  of  nnmcrical  uniformities,  without 
taking  into  account  the  elements  that  cause 
them  to  differ  from  each  other.  Such  me- 
chanical averages  do  no  good,  for  they  cannot 
possibly  explain  anything.  The  differences 
are  the  factors  in  the  case  that  are  really  of 
most  moment,  from  which  alone,  as  a  rule, 
we  can  derive  any  explanation  of  the  facts  ; 
and  to  eliminate  the  differences  and  fix  atten- 
tion upon  the  uniformities,  is  in  very-  many 
cases  to  take  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
any  human  being  from  arriving  at  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  review. 
We  wish  to  apply  the  method  we  have 
indicated  to  the  case  of  trade,  in  order  to 
help  to  dissipate  the  misleading  assumption 
that  panics  and  commercial  crises  are  in 
some  way  the  necessary  results  of  mysterious 
laws,  and  that  we  can  no  more  guard  against 
them  than  wo  can  prevent  the  sun  rising  or 
setting  at  its  duly  appointed  time.  We  shall 
shew  the  untenablencss  of  this  view  by  a 
comparison  of  the  last  panic,  which  ocenrred 
in  1660,  with  othera  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
by  an  analysis  of  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  prolonged  depression  in  trade 
from  which  wo  are  suffering  in  this  country. 
These  it  will  be1  seen  are  special  and  pccr-liar, 
and  the  general  conditions  are  in  many  re- 
spccla  unlike  those  that  in  former  times  have 
brought  about  similar  .results. 

During  the  past  two  years,  and  more  partic- 
ularly during  the  last  twelve  months,  British 
trade  has  been  in  a  semi -paralysed  condition. 
Enterprise  has  gradually  flaggpd  and  grown 
feeble,  till  it  has  reached  the  verge  of  ex- 
haustion. Speculation  has  ceased,  and  the 
heart  has  been  taken  out  even  of  the  most 
inveterate  gamblers  of  commerce.  Some  of 
our  staple  industries  no  longer  commend  a 
market  abroad,  and  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction in  our  own  country  are  so  unfavoura- 
ble, that  our  manufacturers  are  beaten  even 
in  the  home  market  by  the  foreign  competi- 
tor, in  articles  in  which  we  used  to  command 
an  assured  ascendency.  We  hear  of  the 
English  Government  giving  large  orders  for 
iron  to  Belgian  works,  because  they  can  buy 
cheaper  in  Belgium  than  in  South  Wales  ; 
rvaab,  LaOOgle 
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and  contracts  for  steel  rails  have  been  as- 
signed to  German  firms,  because  their  terms 
arc  more  favourable  than  can  be  obtained  at 
bomc.  It  is  true  there  is  still  done  amongst 
us  a  steady  home  trade,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  ordinary  hand  to  mouth  trade 
of  the  country  ;  and  its  volume  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  any  very  serious  further  contraction. 
"Whet  has  collapsed  is  our  speculative  home 
aud  foreign  business — the  trade  of  enterprise 
and  progress,  which  seeks  new  outlets,  and  by 
means  of  cheapened  production  and  improved 
methods  enables  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  beat  the  foreign  competitor  in 
his  own  markets.  We  are  not  prophets,  and 
we  do  not  venture  to  predict  that  the  collapse 
of  our  national  enterprise  will  not  be  yet  fol- 
lowed by  the  sharp  crisis  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  in  former  times  of  com- 
mercial distress.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time  and  of  former  similar  periods — that  the 
accumulations  of  capital  now  are  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  was  formerly  the  case.  M. 
Laveleye,  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Adam  Smith,  spoke  truly  of  the 
prodiaieuse  accumulation  de  richesses  qu'on 
rencontre  partout  en  Angleterre ;  and  al- 
though this  wealth  is  the  property  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number,  it  is  a  fund  which 
is  constantly  employed  in  maintaining  indus- 
try to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 
Iu  the  Bank  of  France  there  is  at  this 
moment  the  largert  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  which  has  ever  been  witnessed  :  an 
umas  de  metaux  precieux  sans  precedent, 
says  M.  Laveleye ;  and  the  amount  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  though  much  less  con- 
siderable, also  exceeds  any  former  precedent. 
The  existence  of  these  funds  of  capital,  the 
accumulated  savings  of  past  years,  naturally 
prevents  dull  times  from  having  the  effect 
they  were  once  certain  to  produce.  '  But 
for  this,'  says  an  able  evening  paper,  '  a  col- 
lapse of  manufacturing  enterprise  would 
mean  now,  as  it  did  mean  in  former  periods, 
a  collapse  of  nearly  all  the  trades  and  em-« 
ploymenis  of  the  country.'  Time  alone  will 
tell  whether  this  conclusion  is  not  premature, 
whether  we  may  not  have  even  yet  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  period  of  panic.  So  far  from 
being  able  from  the  experience  of  former  pan- 
ics to  forecast  the  probable  future,  the  most 
cursory  comparison  of  the  crises  of  the  last  fif- 
ty years  will  show  that  in  each  instance  they 
have  been  the  result  of  distinct  causes  and 
peculiar  conditions,  which  cannot  simply  be 
exactly  reproduced.  It  is  impossible  that 
we  should,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  arti- 
cle, establish  these  conclusions  in  reference 
to  the  particulars  of  each  of  the  panics  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  years  from  1825  to 
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1806,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  do 
so.  The  broad  fWts  are  sufficiently  notorious 
to  justify  this  preliminary  assumption.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  just  before  the  great 
recent  development  of  English  wealth  and 
prosperity,  acute  readers  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  such  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  predicted  the 
early  ruin  of  Great  Britain  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  what  it  was  the  fashion  then  to  call 
'  the  Condition  of  the  People '  question.  The 
forces  that  were  at  work,  threatening  to 
upheave  Bociety  and  involve  in  ruins  the  en. 
tiro  social  and  political  fahiic  of  the  country, 
were  sufficiently  potent  to  produce  wide- 
spread alarm  and  distress.  The  panic  in 
1847  was,  however,  not  the  signal  of  Eng- 
land's ruin,  but  the  forerunner  of  the  greatest 
materia)  prosperity  to  which  any  State  in  the 
same  short  period  ever  attained.  The  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  early  triumphs  of 
railway  enterprise  brought  its  reaction  in  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  over  sanguine  speculators 
and  investors,  and  the  political  troubles  of 
the  period  iutensiried  the  mischief  by  sowing 
wide  the  seeds  of  distrust.  Recovering  from 
[hat  malady — the  commercial  disease  which 
was  the  fruit  of  excessive  speculation — the 
country  has  since  made  giant  strides  for- 
ward ;  and  though  the  progress  has  been 
intermittent,  and  there  have  been  alternations 
of  prosperity  and  adversity,  the  movement 
has  been  steadily  in  advance,  as  is  best  proved 
by  the  accumulations  of  capital  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.  These  arc  the  fruits 
of  the  vast  development  that  has  taken  place 
contemporaneously  with  the  triumphs  of 
steam  and  electricity,  and  through  the  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world, 
due  to  the  large  additional  supplies  of  gold 
from  Australia  and  California.  It  may  teach 
us  modesty  in  estimating  the  probable  cost 
of  things  in  the  future  from  what  wo  have 
seen  in  the  past,  if  we  remember  that 
the  most  sagacious  observers  were  at  fault 
some  thirty  years  since  in  their  conclusions. 
While  Mr.  Carlyle's  predictions  of  the  del- 
uge remain  unfulfilled,  that  abundant  supply 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  De  Qiiiu- 
ccy  and  many  others  were  confident  would 
bring  upon  us  economical  destruction,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  abundant 
prosperity  in  which  the  world  has  since 
seemed  to  revel. 

The  panic  of  1847  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  railway  mania,  the  effects  of  which 
were  intensified  by  the  political  troubles  of 
the  times,  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  next  panic, 
ten  years  subsequently,  supervened  npon  the 
period  of  prosperity  that  followed  the 
Crimean  war ;  and  in  a  similar  way  the 
panic  of  1866  followed  the  great  develop - 
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merit  of  trade  and  speculation  that  sprang 
tip  after  the  civil  war  in  America.  In  all 
these  case!}  it  will  be  aeen  there  were,  amid 
general  resemblances,  specific  causes  that 
cannot  be  classified  as  numerical  uniformities 
or  treated  as  mechanical  averages,  and  it 
will  be  found  hopeless  to  explain  one  of 
them  without  taking  into  account  the  diver- 
sities in  each  instance.  The  panic  and  crisis 
of  1866  differed  from  its  predecessors  in 
being  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  them 
a  banking  crisis,  for  it  originated  not  with 
the  borrowers  but  with  the  lenders  of  money. 
Its  chief  feature  wasarun  for  deposits.  The 
faith  of  the  public  in  the  credit  of  the  banks 
In  which  they  had  depos:ted  their  surplus 
wealth  was  suddenly  shattered  by  untoward 
events,  and  the  consequent  run  upon  these 
establishments  brought  many  of  them  to  the 
ground,  with  the  usual  results  in  such  cases 
of  extending  the  mischief,  for  the  effects  of 
commercial  crises  are  cumulative.  Contin- 
uous 'bearing'  operations  in  bank  shares  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  collapse  of 
one  or  two  financial  companies,  heralded  the 
downfall  of  the  long-established  discount 
house  of  Ovcrend,  Gumey,  and  Co.,  which 
had  been  specially  singled  out  for  attack 
by  the  '  operators  for  a  fall ;'  and  when  its 
customers  caught  the  alarm,  and  the  run  for 
deposits  forced  it  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  assistance,  it  was  unable  to  offer 
securities  for  the  advances  it  so  urgent- 
ly needed,  and  the  doors  of  this  important 
institution  had  to  be  closed.  'Black  Friday' 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
collapse  of  Overcnd,  Gnrney,  and  Co.,  assum- 
ed the  dimensions  of  a  national  disaster.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
the  calamity,  further  than  as  they  illus- 
trate the  peculiar  nature  of  the  panic,  or 
to  apportion  the  share  of  blame  which  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Bank  to  exercise 
iho  power  which  it  alone  possessed  of  a  fur- 
ther issue  of  notes  that  were  legal  tender. 
Its  interest  was  served  by  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency remaining  insufficient.  It  was  not 
only  able  to  charge  panic  rates  of  discount 
— ten  or  twelve  per  cent. — but  as  the  evil 
extended,  failures  took  place,  and  the  private 
banks  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  and  had  to  apply  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  establishment  had 
the  entire  banking  business  of  the  country 
in  its  hands,  and  increased  lis  profits  pro- 
portionately. Its  net  profit  on  the  half  year 
ending  5th  of  September,  1866,  was  ciose 
on  a  million  sterling,  the  largest  it  was  ever 
known   to  make.     On  the  9th  of  May,  the 
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day  before  the  panic  began,  the  note  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  was  £22,344,- 
395  ;  in  the  next  return  on  the  16th — four 
days  after  the  panic  had  reached  its  height 
—it  was  £26,120,995.  The  loans  and  dis- 
counts on  the  9th  were  £20,844,217,  and  on 
the  16th  they  were  £30,943,259;  and  the 
private  deposits  in  the  interval  went  up  from 
£13,516,537  to  £18,620,672.  Thus  the 
effects  of  the  crisis  of  '  Black  Friday  '  was 
to  increase  the  Bank's  loans  and  discounts 
by  ten  millions  sterling,  or  fifty  per  cent,  on 
the  total,  to  add  five  millions  to  its  private  de- 
posits, and  about  four  millions  to  its  issue  of 
notes.  Half  of  the  amount  required  in  ad- 
vances from  the  Bank  was  never  withdrawn 
from  its  charge,  bnt  remained  at  the  credit 
of  those  who  received  the  accommodation. 
The  extra  demand  was  mainly  due  to  the 
applications  of  the  other  banks  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  probable  demands 
which  proved  fatal  to  several  of  their  rivals. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  three-fourths  of 
the  increase  in  the  Bank's  discount  business 
came  from  this  source,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  from  persons  who  could  not  get  their 
bills  discounted  in  the  old  quarters,  and 
consequently  applied  to  the  Bauk  of  Eng- 
land, which  thus  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
extra  profits  from  the  misfortunes  of  its 
neighbours.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
Bank  may  have  been  justified  in  declining 
to  use  the  powers  of  adding  to  the  currency 
which  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  con- 
ferred upon  it ;  much  less  should  we  assert 
that  the  fact  of  the  suspension,  though  it 
was  not  taken  advantage  of,  did  not  help  to 
check  the  panic.  But  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  benefited  by  the  dis- 
asters of  its  neighbours,  renders  the  inquiry 
reasonable  whether  it  is  fair  to  the  public 
and  to  other  hankers  that  any  private  estab- 
lishment— as  the  Bank  of  England  professes 
to  hold  itself  to  he — should  have  the  power 
to  reap  such  a  rich  and  exclusive  harvest. 
One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  the 
panic  of  1806  for  the  present.  The  con- 
traction in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
that  followed  was  much  less  considerable 
than  we  have  witnessed  of  late,  though  there 
has  been  no  panic  From  January  to  Au- 
gust, 1866,  the  total  amount  of  exports  and 
imports  was  £281,000,000,  and  during  the 
subsequent  ten  months  it  was  £339,573,000. 
The  monthly  average  during  the  first  period 
was  over  thirty-five  millions,  and  in  the  latter 
about  thirty-four  millions.  Decrease  instead 
of  increase  in  exports  and '  imports  was  thus 
apparent,  butthe  falling  ofi  was  not  formida- 
ble. From  all  wo  have  said,  we  think  the 
inference  will  be  seen  to  be  reasonable  that 
the  panic  of   1866  was  largely  a  banking 
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crisis.  The  commercial  failures  and  the  di- 
minished volume  of  trade  followed,  and  did 
not  precede  the  panic,  and  were  thus  the 
effects,  and  not  the  causes  of  the  crisis, 

The  case  is  different  witi  the  commercial 
difficulties  throngh  which  the  country  is  at 
present  passing.  One  of  the  first  features 
observable  in  connection  with  it  is  that  the 
existing  depression  is  well  nigh  universal.  It 
is  not  England  alone,  but  the  commercial 
communities  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  which  are  suffering  from  the  same 
malady — some  of  them  to  an  even  larger 
extent  than  England.  In  Europe,  the  only 
country  which  forms  a  partial  exception  is 
France,  and  the  more  recent  symptoms  indi- 
cate that  it  too  has  begun  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  restricted  trade.  Germany  is  speci- 
ally depressed  after  the  swift  development 
of  feverish  and  deceptive  enterprise  produc- 
ed by  the  influx  of  the  French  milliards ; 
and  the  striking  contrast  between  the  coun- 
try which  received  and  that  which  paid  the 
heavy  fine  imposed  on  the  conquered  French 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of  the 
day.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  have  suffered  and  continue  to  snfier 
severely.  Failures  in  the  former  bave  been 
very  numerous,  and  are  still  going  on  ;  and 
though  a  similar  state  of  things  is  to  be  seen 
in  Canada,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
catastrophe  there  which  is  stilt  not  im- 
probable in  the  former.  In  the  far  East, 
trade  with  India  and  China  is  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  and  the  severe  depreciation  which 
has  occurred  in  tbe  value  of  silver  threatens 
to  involve  our  Indian  Empire  in  serious 
trouble,  if  not  to  be  the  source  of  disas- 
trous calamities. 

Such  wide-spread  depression  as  is  now 
witnessed  throughout  the  civilised  world  can- 
not be  the  result  of  local  and  particular,  but 
roost  be  duo  to  wide-spread  general  causes. 
Here  is  a  solidarity  between  all  the  civi- 
lised countries  of  the  world,  now  that  they 
are  bound  intimately  together  by  railways 
and  telegraphs.  This  alone  would  account 
for  much  of  the  prevalent  dulness  of  trade, 
but  not  for  the  whole.  Though  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  commonwealth  of  States  are  so 
intimately  associated,  that  when  one  member 
rafters  all  to  some  extent  share  in  the  sutler- 
iiR.  yet  the  protection  that  largely  prevails 
both  in  Europe  and  America  fosters  the 
conflict  of  interests  which  makes  the  com- 
mercial distress  of  some  countries  the  oppor- 
tunity of  greater  prosperity  for  others. 
The  United  States  have  been  passing 
through  a  long-drawn-out  commercial  crisis 
ever  since  the  failure  of  the  well  known  Grin 
of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  in  1873.     Germany 
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enjoyed  a  time  of  marvellous  prosperity  af- 
ter t"he,war  with  France,  but  she  has  since 
discovered  that  the  milliards  of  her  French 
neighbours  have  profited  her  lit  tie,  the  stimu- 
lus they  gave  to  enterprise  at  the  first  hav- 
ing long  since  been  succeeded  by  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster.  France,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  has  had  a  brilliant  epoch  of  industrial 
prosperity.  The  boardings  of  her  people 
have  been  added  to  the  available  wealth 
of  Europe ;  the  wide  diffusion  of  savings 
among  all  classes  of  her  population  has  given 
I  her  a  stability  such  as  surpasses  all  expec- 
tation ;  and  the  benefits  brought  to  her  by 
the  effects  of  free  trade  between  the  years 
from  1860  to  tbe  present  time  have  enabled 
her  to  bear  burdens  which  in  former  times 
would  have  brought  national  bankruptcy. 
The  abounding  prosperity  of  France  has  suf- 
fered interruption,  but  she  feels  tbe  dull 
times  less  than  perhaps  any  other  European 
State  at  tbe  present  time.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  tbe  financial  collapse  of  Turkey, 
the  hard  times  of  the  dual  empire  of  Austro-- 
Hungary,  or  the  threatened  exhaustion  of 
Russia.  A  general  wave  of  commercial  de- 
pression has  passed  over  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  the  causes  that  bave  produced  it  have 
affected  all  civilised  lands.  In  our  own 
country  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show 
that  trade  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  de- 
crease in  our  exports — always  the  best  test 
— has  been  very  serious,  and  has  been  great- 
est in  the  more  recent  months. 

The  total  value  of  our  exports  during 
the  month  of  April  last  was  £15,430,000, 
against  £20,222,000  during  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  previous  year,  being  a 
reduction  of  £4,792,000,  or  as  much  as 
23'7  per  cent.  For  the  four  mouths  ending 
April  this  year  our  exports  amounted  to 
£66,306,000,  against  .£73,282,000,  in  1875, 
or  a  reduction  of  £6,976,000,  which  is  0'6  per 
cent.  Our  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
increased  15-6  per  cent,  on  the  month,  and 
6*5  per  cent,  on  the  four  months,  in  conse- 
quence mainly  of  the  increase  in  the  import 
of  articles  of  food  and  luxury.  A  relatively 
large  increase  in  imports  is  not  always  a 
healthy  sign,  for  it  shows  that  we  are  pay- 
ing for  our  necessaries  and  luxuries  out  of 
the  accumulated  savings  of  the  country — a 
process  that  cannot  be  carried  far  without 
danger.  The  comparison  between  the  value 
of  onr  exports  and  imports  is  to  some  ex- 
tent misleading,  for  the  '  declared  value '  of 
the  former,  which  is  given  in  the  returns,  is 
usually  much  under  their  real  value  or  selling 
price  in  the  country  into  which  they  are  im- 
ported. If  the  average  of  the  addition  that 
must  be  made  to  tbe  declared,  to  get  the 
real,  value  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  balance  of  trado  agaiust  this 
country  is  much  less  than  the  figures  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  represent  it  to  be. 
It  la  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  tin- 
der recent  circumstances  the  prices  of  all 
our  staple  industries  have  been  lower  tban 
last  year,  so  that  a  decrease  in  values  doc3 
not  always  mean  a  decrease  in  quantities. 
Nevertheless,  making  all  allowance  for  these 
facts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decrease  in 
our  exports  has  been  relatively  greater  during 
the  present  year  tban  at  any  former  period  of 
declining  trade  ;  and  it  is  the  more  discour- 
aging, since  it  comes  after  long  months  of 
previous  reductions. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the 
month  of  May  exhibit  the  same  general 
character! sties  as  those  of  the  preced- 
ing month,  only  the  decrease  in  the  val- 
ue of  the  exports  is  much  less  considerable 
than  it  was  in  April.  The  total  is  £17,- 
056,000  against  £18,225,000,  or  a  decrease 
of  £1,160,000,  equal  to  6-4  per  cent,  ;  while 
for  the  five  months  the  diminution  Is  £8,- 
145,000,  or  equal  to  8-9  per  cent.  The  im- 
ports also  show  a  decrease  of  9'1  per  cent, 
on  the  month,  while  there  is  a  small  increase 
of  3'2  per  cent,  on  the  five  months.  The 
Kgures  for  the  month  of  May  do  not,  there- 
fore, show  any  cbange  in  the  commercial 
situation.  Tbe  value  of  our  exports,  not- 
withstanding slight  increases  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  some  staple  articles  of  production — 
such  as  cotton  and  wool — continues  to  di- 
minish, and  our  imports  arc  characterised  by 
a  fair  amount  of  steadiness.      Contempora- 


of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  still  goes 
on  increasing.  Money  is  therefore  excep- 
tionally '  easy '  as  the  stagnation  of  trade 
keeps  the  demand  for  accommodation  in 
check,  while  the  caution  induced  by  a  long 
period  of  dull  trade,  varied  by  occasional 
failures,  makes  it  harder  for  those  in  need 
of  money  to  obtain  advances.  The  accu- 
mulation of  bullion  is  fostered  by  a  two- 
fold influence,  and  the  supply  of  money  is 
superabundant  at  a  time  when  there  is 
equally  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accom- 
modation and  in  rinding  means  of  employ- 
ment for  surplus  capital. 

The  full  effects  of  such  a  time  of  depres- 
sion are  not  immediately  felt,  for  it 
takes  some  time  before  the  attempts  are 
exhausted  to  work  stocks  off  glutted 
markets  by  accepting  lower  prices.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  we  must  have 
nearly  reached  the  lowest  level,  for  it 
will  be  impossible  to  produce  at  all  on  much 
lower  terms  than  those  now  ruling.  Many 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire  continue  work- 
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ing  indeed,  because  they  are  reluctant  to 
throw  their  mills  idle,  but  they  are  not  get- 
ting sales  for  their  products,  and  they  are 
only  therefore  increasing  the  quantities  of 
stocks  which  are  getting  more  and  more 
depreciated  in  value.  The  universal  depres- 
sion in  the  iron  trade  has  excited  grave  ap- 
prehensions regarding  the  future,  and  where 
furnaces  are  still  *in  blast  it  is  because  the 
proprietors  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense 
of  blowing  them  out  so  long  as  there  is  « 
chance,  however  feeble,  of  a  change.  Prices 
go  on  sinking,  furnaces  are  being  extinguish- 
ed, and  a  large  amount  of  the  iron  used  in 
Scotland  for  building  purposes  comes  from 
Belgium.  '  Every  week '  (says  '  Iron '  of 
the  30th  May  last)  '  a  largo  quantity  of  gir- 
ders, beams,  and  n»ils  is  imported  from  that 
country.'  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Bel- 
gian firms  have  been  delivering  nail  sheets' 
in  Birmingham  at  considerably  under  the 
lowest  local  price.  Nor  is  there  any  likeli- 
hood of  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  un- 
til a  further  reduction  takes  place  in  wages, 
so  as  to  adjunt  the  conditions  of  production 
to  the  altered  state  of  things. 

The  crisis  of  1866  occurred  after  a 
time  of  rapid  advance  in  trade,  which 
had  the  usual  effect  of  running  up  the 
cost  of  production  to  excessively  high 
rates.  It  was  followed  by  several  years 
of  commercial  gloom,  and  in  the  year  1867, 
though  the  rate  of  discount  had  fallen  below 
two  per  cent,  the  ease  and  abundance  of 
money  had  no  effect  in  stimulating  en- 
terprise, while  investors  were  discouraged  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  abuses  of  joint-stock 
and  railway  enterprise.  Tbe  same  tale  was 
repeated  in  1868,  during  which  money  con- 
tinued exceedingly  cheap,  but  speculation 
was  inactive,  and  trade  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  as  was  shown  by  the  small 
yield  of  ihe  railway  traffic  returns.  There  was 
no  substantial  improvement  in  1868,  though 
three  years  had  passed  since  the  shock  of 
1866  ;  and  the  consequent  suffering  led  in 
some  quarters  to  a  demand  for  protection  for 
native  industries  under  the  guise  of  Reci- 
procity. The  revival  which  had  been  ao 
long  waited  for  came  at  last  in  1870.  It 
was  not  produced  by  the  Franco  German 
War  that  occurred  in  its  course,  for  it  had 
commenced  earlv  in  the  year,  and  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  that  struggle  was  adverse 
to  trade,  owing  totne  sudden  closing  of  con- 
tinental markets.  Tnis  influence  was,  how- 
ever, temporary.  English  manufacturers 
reaped  the  benefit  from  the  contraction  of 
competition,  and  although  heavy  losses  were 
caused  by  the  severe  depreciation  that  took 
place  in  stocks  and  shares,  the  home  trade 
of  the  country  was  prosperous,  as  indicated 
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by1  the  steady  and  large  increase  in  onr  rail- 
way traffics. 

Up  to  this  time  the  revival  of  trade 
had  been  of  a  sound  and  healthy  charac- 
ter :  and  although,  under  the  influence 
of  the  uneasy  feelings  that  prevailed,  tin 
Bank  raised  the  rate  to  six  per  cent.,  this 
level  was  not  long  maintain  eel.  The  three 
years  that  followed  marked  the  highest 
range  to  which  British  commerce,  and  in- 
deed we  may  say  the  trade  of  the  world, 
ever  advanced.  It  was  a  period  rightly  "cha- 
racterised by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time  as  one 
of  progress,  not,  by  gradual  sleps  forwards, 
but  by  'leaps and  bounds '  in  all  brunches  of 
industry.  In  its  summary  of  1871,  the 
'Times'  wrote:  'The  amount  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
great  sources  of  revenue,  have  surpassed  all 
former  experience,  and  the  returns  of  rail- 
way traffics  have  exceeded  those  of  any 
former  year  by  nearly  a  million.'  It  was 
the  same  in  1872,  during  which  once  again 
the  exports  and  the  imports  exceeded  all 
previous  years.  This  was  partly  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  rapid  and  great  advance  in 
the  prices  of  all  articles  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, for  the  increase  in  quantities  was  not 
equal  in  proportion  to  that  of  values.  1873 
could  still  be  described  as  'prosperous  and 
tranquil,'  but  the  signs  of  coming  trouble 
had  begun  to  show  themselves.  A  crisis 
had  occurred  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  failures  of  several  banks  in  good  repute 
caused  a  general  disturbance  of  confidence ; 
and  on  the  Continent,  embarrassments 
(amounting  at  Vienna  to  a  panic)  were  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  from  the  speculative 
mania  that  followed  the  close  of  the  Ger- 
man War.  Strikes  at  home  caused  disor- 
ganisation in  our  staple  industries,  but  trade 
continued  profitable,  though  we  had  lost  the 
elasticity  which  had  been  so  marked  in  the 
preceding  years,  and  had  reached  a  turning- 
point  in  the  national  industry.  At  first 
there  was  do  great  change  perceptible,  but 
the  decline  was  evident  by  the  end  of  1874, 
though  it  was  relative  rather  than  absolute. 
We  had  censed  to  advance,  but  wo  were  not 
falling  away,  and  the  quantities  of  our  ex- 
ports were  larger  than  in  the  previous  year, 
though  the  value,  owing  to  generally  re- 
duced prices,  was  smaller.  A  good  harvest 
prevented  the  depression  that  began  to  pre- 
vail from  being  felt  to  the  extent  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  coal  and 
iron  trades,  which  had  been  most  largely 
benefited  by  the  activity  of  the  years  1 870- 
73,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  rate  of  wages  accompanied 
or  followed  the  reductions  in  the  prices 
vol.  lxiv.  B — 5 
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of  coal  and  iron.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1875  that  active  signs  of  commer- 
cial distress  wore  visible.  The  year  was 
not  one  of  extreme  suffering,  and  a  consid- 
erable trade  continued  to  be  done.  Indeed, 
the  figures  of  the  national  exchequer  through 
the  early  months  and  onwards  to  the  bo- 
ginning  of  last  autumn  proved  that  the 
spending  power  of  the  population  had  not 
been  seriously  diminished  ;  that  while  there 
was  no  longer  the  buoyancy  of  exceptionally 
good  years,  there  remained  sufficient  re- 
sources among  the  people  lo  maintain  a 
high  average  of  material  comfort.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  the 
revenue  lost  the  elasticity  it  had  still  pos- 
sessed, and  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show- 
ed a  reduction  in  the  national  exports.  A 
serious  struggle  between  labour  and  capital  in 
South  Wales  was  one  of  the  immediate  fruits 
of  the  decline  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  ; 
and  the  collapse  of  some  largo  iron  compa- 
nies in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  follow- 
ed by  the  scandalous  disclosures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suspension  of  Messrs.  Collie  and 
Co.,  first  brought  home  to  the  country  the 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  mass 
of  unsound  speculative  trading.  Followed  as 
these  events  were  by  the  distrust  of  foreign 
loans,  caused  by  the  Report  of  the  Foreign 
Loans  Committee  ard  the  successive  defaults 
of  various  foreign  States,  involving  enormous 
losses,  distributed  among  all  classes  of  the 
population,  there  has  been  a  gradual  contrac- 
tion in  trade,  and  a  weeding  out  of  unsound 
and  weak  bouses,  which  has  been  spread  over 
a  long  period.  The  consequence  has  been 
universal  distrust,  and  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  contract  business  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.  Among  even  good  houses  and 
sound  manufacturing  establishments  the 
question  is,  not  how  much  they  can  gain, 
but  how  little  they  shall  lose.  Money  has 
nevertheless  been  abundant,  for  the  usual 
means  of  its  employment  have  been  cut 
off  or  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  rates 
for  discount  and  interest  have  continued 
at  an  excessively  low  level — too  low  to 
be  wholesome.  We  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  depression  which  has  resulted 
from  the  state  of  thing*  wo  have  sketch- 
ed, and  neither  abroad  nor  at  home  is 
it  possible  to  trace  symptoms  of  the  revival 
of  trade  which  must  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  but  which  may  not  possibly 

'  re  until  we  have  witnessed  more  corn- 
eal failures  and  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion in  prices,  necessitating  lower  wages, 
and  possibly  .producing  distress  among  our 
working  population. 

A  number  of  exceptional  events,  com- 
bined to  make  the  industrial  dcvelop- 
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Mient  both  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
Worlds  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude 
during  the  years  from  1867  to  1873.  The 
United  States  took  huge  strides  after  the 
close  of  their  civil  war,  and  the  stimulus 
given  to  production,  and  the  large  extent  to 
which  new  markets  were  opened,  induced 
the  belief  among  our  American  cousins 
that  they  had  the  ball  at  their  foot,  and  that 
they  had  only  to  use  their  opportunities  to 
'  wliip  creation.'  All  forms  of  internal  enter- 
prise— the  construction  of  railroads,  canals, 
docks,  the  increase  in  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures— and  the  extension  of  foreign  trade, 
combined  to  encourage  the  Americans  in 
their  recklessness  ;  and  they  went  on,  never 
dreaming  of  a  check,  overproducing,  over- 
stocking markets,  and  driving  speculation 
to  an  extreme  never  before  neard  of,  till 
they  were  mdely  pulled  up  by  the  events  of 
the  autumn  of  1873.  Since  then  they  have 
been  suffering  from  tho  suspension  in  all 
kinds  of  enterprise  which  has  now  become 
general,  and  have  been  parting  with  their 
gold  with  a  persistency  which  bids  fair  to 
leave  them  without  any  resources  to  fall  back 
upon  except  their  large  stock  of  silver,  which 
may  expose  both  America  and  the  world  to 
fresh  danger  if  things  go  on  as  they  have 
been  doing.  With  a  paper  currency  (in- 
cluding (be  National  Bank  Circulation  and 
the  Government  Legal  Tenders)  reaching 
the  large  sum  of  £146,200,000,  the  total 
amount  of  coin  in  the  United  States  does 
not  exceed  £32,100,000,  of  which  £12,400,- 
000  are  due  to  Treasury  depositors  and  on 
accrued  interest  on  bonds,  £7,500,000  ore 
coin  held  by  the  banks,  leaving  the  total  un- 
encumbered coin  at  the  Government's  dis- 
posal at  £2,200,000,  which  is  made  up  of 
silver.  Yet  America  is  supposed  to  be  about 
to  return  to  a  specie  basis!  Mr.  A.  A.  Low, 
a  New  York  merchant  of  high  standing,  lately 
stated  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city,  that  in  1873  the  gold  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury  had  fallen  from  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  to  seventy  millions  of 
dollars  in  less  than  three  years;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  if  the  shipment  and 
yield  of  mines  of  1876  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other  as  in  1 875,  the  gold  in 
the  Treasury  will  have  dwindled  in  the  twelve- 
month from  $55,000,000,  to  $26,000,000, 
or  £5,600,000,  which,  with  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  held  by  the  banks  (£7,500,000), 
will  he  all  the  gold  in  the  country.  When 
this  becomes  apparent,  is  it  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  holders  of  the  Govern- 
ment coin -certificates  will  take  alarm,  and 
demand  gold  before  the  money  is  exhausted! 
If  they  did,  and  if  the  United  States  sought 
to   pay  silver  instead  of  gold,  what  would  be 
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the  crisis  that  would  follow  ?  This  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  possible  future  disturbance 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore.  Consider- 
ing the  great  extent  to  which  silver  has  be- 
come depreciated  of  late,  any  attempt  by  the 
American  Government  to  substitute  it  for 
gold  in  paying  their  coupons  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  that  would  destroy  American 
credit,  aud  precipitate  a  crisis  of  the  gravest 
character,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  felt 
all  over  the  world. 

We  think  we  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  the  period  of  reaction  in  which  we 
now  arc,  and  which  has  continued  nearly 
three  years,  has,  as  all  other  similar  cases, 
its  own  special  features,  and  that  it  would 
be  misleading  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
one  of  a  number  of  phenomena,  all  very 
much  alike,  due  to  identical  causes,  and 
which  may  be  safely  generalised  about  in 
consequence.  There  arc  common  features 
which  establish  a  family  resemblance  be- 
tween panics  and  commercial  crises,  for  the 
simple  reason,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  that 
trade  and  commerce  depend  upon  tenden- 
cies in  human  nature  which  operate  in  the 
same  manner  when  the  conditions  are  simi- 
lar. As,  however,  these  tendencies  are 
modified  and  varied  by  human  freedom  or 
caprice,  and  as,  amid  all  general  analogies  in 
the  conditions  affecting  trade,  there  are  ele- 
ments of  difference  from  what  has  been  wit- 
nessed before,  we  maintain  that  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  study  the  differences  titan 
the  resemblances,  and  Itiat  it  is  blind  and  fool- 
ish to  attribute  compulsory  powers  to  alleged 
laws  that  are  nothing  but  expressions  of 
generalised  experience.  It  ia  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  present  universal  depression 
in  trade  as  the  natural  reaction  from  a  pe- 
riod of  unexampled  universal  prosperity, 
which  was  due  to  a  series  of  exceptional 
events,  including  the  exultation  of  peoples 
and  the  consequent  recklessness  of  their 
trading  after  a  time  of  war,  and  aided  by 
tho  material  progress  rendered  possible 
through  the  multiplication  of  railways  and 
telegraphs.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
reaction  is  naturally  severe  because  the  pace 
of  progress  had  been  forced  beyond  previous 
record,  the  existence  of  larger  amounts  of 
realised  capital  in  the  shape  of  savings  has 
hitherto!  pre  vented  utter  stagnation  and  the 
stoppage  of  production,  which  would  entail 
widespread  ruin.  We  hesitate  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  point  whether  there  may  be 
a  commercial  crisis  yet  to  come,  but  unless 
precipitate rl  by  some  external  cause,  it 
seems  rather  probable  that  the  present  de- 
pression will  continue  for  some  time  longer, 
unvaried  by  any  sharper  panic,  until  the  ad- 
justment of  the  conditions  of  .production  to 
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the  stale  of  the  market  brings  about  a  slow, 
gradual  revival.  Any  attempt  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  pay  its  foreign  creditorn 
prcciated  silver  instead  of  in  standard  gold, 
would  however  produce  a  panic,  and 
cannot  be  sure  that  America  will  not  make 
such  an  attempt.  The  small  dimensions  with- 
in which  she  has  reduced  her  stock  of  the 
more  precious  metal  seem  to  us  to  constitute 

Tt  is  possible  to  hope  that  no  further 
disturbance  of  general  confidence  will  ensue, 
and  that,  prices  having  been  slowly  reduced 
to  their  lowest  levels,  and  the  conditions  of 
production  having  been  adjusted  without 
further  industrial  disorganisation  to  the  al- 
tered state  of  markets,  a  revived  demand 
will  set  in,  which  will  gradually  swell  the 
demand  for  British  goods,  and  give  a  new 
starting-point  to  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional industry.  If  it  were  not  for  the  dis- 
turbing elements  that  exist  outside  of  oiip-owd 
empire,  we  should  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  will 
before  very  long  experience  such  a  revival, 
and  that  onr  people  have  profited  to  such  a 
degree  by  the  lessons  lately  taught  them 
through  the  collapse  of  foreign  loans,  the 
mischief  done  by  unsound  anil  mendacious 
joint-stock  schemes,  and  the  general  con- 
traction of  credit,  that  the  future  will  wit- 
ness sounder  trading  and  less  of  that  reckless 
speculation  which  is  gambling  in  its  worst 
form.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  harvest 
of  the  year.  People  are  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  evil  of  what  is  under  their  immediate 
observation,  but  when  we  are  told  that  the 
depressed  trade  of  the  present  time  is  with- 
out precedent,  we  remember  that  the  same 
thing  was  said  so  recently  as  in  1870,  when 
speakers  and  writers  declaimed  with  energy 
against  the  onesided  free  trade  that  had 
depressed  all  our  manufacturing  industries, 
and  made  distress  and  discontent  prevail. 
That  depression  also  was  protracted  through 
several  years,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
present,  yet  in  a  very  short  time  the  trade, 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  world,  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  unexampled  prosper- 
ity. Probably,  in  a  year  or  two,  we  shall 
be  looking  back  upon  the  troubles  of  the 
present  time  as  we  did  in  1872—3  on  those 
of  1867-70,  and  wondering  at  our  shprt- 
sighted  apprehensions. 


'.  VII. — Political  Career  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 


We   make  no    apology    for    inviting  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of 
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the  following  pages.  Oue  of  the  advantages 
of  a  period  of  Conservative  reaction  is  that 
it  gives  us  time  to  turn  round  and  take  a 
tranquil  survey  of  our  public  men.  The  play 
is  suspended,  the  curtain  is  down,  and  the 
half -apologetic  tinkling  and  fiddling,  which 
fills  up  the  interlude,  is  too  uninteresting 
to  abstract  our  attention  while  we  canvass 
the  merits  of  the  actors.  Iu  that  '  crowd- 
ed hour  of  glorious  life,'  towards  which  Mr. 
Lowe  still  turns  a  fond  and  regretful  gaze, 
history  was  being  made,  and  an  impressive 
procession  of  great  events  absorbed  men's 
minds  and  gave  them  a  distaste  for  merely 
personal  criticism.  But  we  have  relapsed, 
for  the  lime  at  least,  to  a  lower  evel.  Ar- 
bustajuvant  kuwUletqve  myricm.  Wo  are 
pleased  with  a  rattle  and  tickled  with  a  straw. 
A  fog  in  the  Irish  channel  supplies  us  in 
our  present  frame  with  material  for  six 
months'  political  controversy.  We  are 
forced  to  simulate  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  unfathomable  chicaneries  of  Egyptian 
book-keeping.  The  most  animated  debates 
of  the  session  turu  on  the  meaning  and 
history  of  a  single  word.  The  children  of 
Israel  found  it  difficult  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  but  theirs  was  a  light  task 
compared  with  that  of  the  historian  to 
whom  fortune  has  assigned  the  Suez  Canal 
as  a  theme,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  as  a  hero. 
The  Press  has  been  driven  to  the  most  des- 
perate expedients,  and  it  seemed  likely  at  one 
time  to  be  forced,  through  lack  of  matter, 
altogether  to  suspend  its  operations,  had  not 
an  opportune  harvest  of  crimes,  and  the 
simultaneous  absence  of  the  Queon  and  all 
her  sons,  made  up  (not  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public)  for  the  want  of 
political  news.  During  the  last  month  the 
intricacies  of  Eastern  politics  have  become 
seriously  and  urgently  interesting;  but  so 
far  as  domestic  affairs  are  concerned,  the  his- 
tory of  the  session,  with  all  its  noisy  debates 
and  monotonous  divisions,  still  remains  a 
'  tale  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.' 
We  will  not  weary  our  readers  by  going 
over  again  the  threadbare  recital  of  petty 
incidents  and  mean  catastrophes.  Whether 
we  take  the  Fugitive  Slave  or  the  Indian 
Minutes,  the  Royal  Title  or  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  what  more  can  be  said  than 
what  everybody  admits — that  the  obstinacy 
and  the  vacillation  of  the  government  vary 
inversely  with  the  importance  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  question  in  dispute.  But  its 
very  blunders,  though  frequent  enough 
and  irritating  enongh,  are  on  a  small  and 
vulgar  scale.  They  excite  a  just  feeling  of 
indignation  at  the  moment,  but  they  are  no 
more  capable  of  doing  permanent  harm 
than  the  permissive  legislation  with  which 
rvaab,  Google. 
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they  alternate  is  capable  of  doing  perma- 
nent good.  After  more  than  two  years  of 
official  life  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
Mr.  Disraeli's  administration  is  still  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself,  ard  it  will  be  perhaps  best 
remembered  for  the  fresh  light  which  its 
history  tbrowsun  his  unique  career.  To  that 
career  we  propose  now  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  not  attempting  the  am- 
bitious functions  of  the  biographer,  but  aim- 
ing rather  at  the  attainment  of  a  just 
estimate  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  political  drama  of  our  time. 

The  year  1841,  like  the  year  1874,  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  a  Conservative  reac- 
tion. In  April,  1835,  after  a  brief  interval 
of  Conservative  rule,  the  Whigs  had  returned 
to  povtr  under  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the 
history  of  his  .administration  proves  by  a 
melancholy  abundance  of  illustrations  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  must  beset 
any  attempt  to  govern  the  country  by  re- 
liance upon  an  Irish  faction.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  carried  out  some 
great  improvements.  The  reform  of  muni- 
cipal corporations,  the  Act  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  were  all  '  he- 
roic '  measures ;  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  though  it  would  not  com- 
mand much  favour  now,  was  always  pcpular, 
and  contrasted  advantageously  by  its  vigour 
and  directness  with  the  habitual  imbecility 
of  the  government  in  domestic  affairs.  But 
O'Conuell's  snpport  had  always  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  great  agitator,  who  knew 
his  price,  exacted  it  in  the  form  of  mean 
concessions  and  degrading  services.*  Nor 
was  Lord  Melbourne  fortunate  in  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity  of  his  colleagues.  The 
Colonial  Office  in  particular  was  so  mis- 
managed by  Lord  Glenelg,  that  only  the 
unconcealed  partiality  of  the  sovereign,  --1 
her  determination  nut  to  part  with  ' 
friends  of  her  youth,'*  saved  the  ministry 
in  1839,  when  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  should  hsvo  taken  office. 
For  two  years  longer  the  Whig  government 
dragged  on  its  inglorious  career.  It  became 
hardened  to  defeat,  and  familiar  with  tho 
victories  which  arc  more  humiliating  th-n 
defeat  itself.  Beggared  of  principles  and 
incapable  of  framing  a  policy  ;  harassed  by 
the  incessant  assaults  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
tho  venomous  invective    of    the    unforgiv> 


ing  Brougham  ;  confronted  by  a  confident 
and  disciplined  opposition  ;  subjected  daily 
to  the  cold  and  contemptuous  criticism  of  the 
greatest  of  parliamentary  statesmen  ;  for  ever 
blowing  hot  and  cold  with  O'Connell  and  his 
followers ;  terrified  by  Chartism  without  un- 
derstanding it ;  the  common  enemy  of  Pro- 
tectionists and  Free  Traders,  of  colonists  and 
abolitionists,  of  the  mercantile  interest  and 
the  agricultural  interest ;  it  clung  to  office 
long  after  office  had  ceased  to  carry  with  it 
either  dignity  or  profit,  and  only  surrendered 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  demand 
the  honours  of  war.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself 
ioved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolv- 
ed, and  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies 
was  pronounced  in  the  same  sense,  but  in  far 
more  unmistakable  tones.  In  the  new  House 
of  Commons  which  met  in  August,  1841, 
there  was  an  estimated  Conservative  major- 
ity of  seventy-six  ,and  tho  government  were 
defeated  on  the  Address  by  sixty  -four. 
Their  resignation  followed  without  delay, 
and  the  autumn  saw  Sir  Robert  Peel  installed 
in  office  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  cabinet, 
and  supported  by  a  compact  and  enthusias- 
tic party.* 

In  that  respectable  array  of  solid  merchants 
and  country  gentlemen  there  was  one  incon- 
gruous person,  who  probably  thought  himself 
slighted  in  not  being  included  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  whom  the  great  minister  has 
often  been  blamed  for  passing  over  with 
neglect.  Peel  had  a  penetrating  eye,  but 
if  he  had  been  asked  in  1841  which  of  his 
followers  was  least  likely  in  thirty  years' 
time  to  be  prime  minister  of  England,  he 
might  not  unreasonably  have  pointed  1o 
the  member  for  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
antecedents  would  have  gone  far  to  justify 
such  a  judgment.  There  was  nothing  in 
them  which  harmonised  with  the  traditions 
of  English  public  life.  Burke  was  not  an 
Englishman,  Canning  was  a  writer  of 
squibs,  Lyndhurst  changed  his  principles 
and  forsook  his  party.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1841  united  all  these  disqualifications,  and 
possessed  each  of  them  in  an  exaggerated 


•  The  history  of  Lord  Morpeth's  and  Lord 
Stanley's  Irish  Registration  Bills,  1840-1,  which 
had  as  much  as  anything  to  do  with  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  government,  .fully  bears  out 
this  statement. 

f  The  situation  is  very  happily  painted  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  '  Coningsby,'  book  vli.  ch.  4. 


*  Lord  Melbourne's  government  went  to  the 
country,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  1874, on  a  nnan< 
cial  programme.  The  budget  of  1841  was  a 
timid  and  faltering  overture  to  the  Free  Trade 
party.  It  proposed  to  diminish,  without  abol- 
ishing, the  discrepancy  between  the  import 
duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  timber  and  sugar. 
But  its  most  important  feature  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  (what  was  then 
called  '  finality ')  in  lieu  of  the  sliding  scale. 
This  proposal  was  condemned  by  both  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists,  aud  conciliated  no- 
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form.  lie  gloried  in  belonging  to  a  race 
which  has  survived  the  days  of  persecution, 
but  which  has  not  divested  itself  of  the 
associations  which  attached  to  it  in  less  en- 
lightened times.  He  was  known  to  the  lit- 
erary world  as  the  author  not  only  of  '  Vivian 
Grey  '  and  '  Contarim"  Fleming,'  but  also  of 
'  Alroy,'  a  rhapsody  in  rhymed  prose,  and 
the  '  Revolutionary  Epic,'  a  poem  which 
the  preface  announces  as  the  Iliad  and 
j£neid  of  the  nineteenth  century.  lie  had 
entered  public  life  as  a  Radical  of  the  Radi- 
cals, and  his  appearance  in  that  character 
before  the  electors  of  Marylebone  and  High 
Wycombe  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories. 
He  had  been  rash  enough  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  recrimination  with  the  Liberator 
himself,  and  had  suffered  a  crushing  defeat 
at  the  bands  of  that  supreme  master  of  the 
art  of  invective.  When  after  several  ineffec- 
tual attempts  he  at  length,  in  1837,  secured 
a  seat  in  parliament,  his  first  achievement 
was  to  measure  swords  with  his  old  adver- 
sary, and  to  present  again  on  a  larger 
stage  the  spectacle  of  a  gratuitous  and  hur 
miliating  failure.*  In  the  three  following 
sessions  he  had  improved  his  reputation  as 
a  speaker,  but  had  distinguished  himself  by 
eccentricities  which  might  well  excite  the 
suspicions  of  a  party  leader.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  Conservatives  who  supported  the 
motion  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Chartist  petition  in  1839,  and  bis  speech  on 
that  occasion  contains  the  germs  of  the  cu. 
rions  medley  of  socialism  and  feudalism 
which  was  soon  to  unfold  into  the  political 
system  of  the  Young  England  school.  On 
the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  he  omitted  Mr.  Disraeli's 
name  from  his  list  of  undersecretaries  and 
lords  of  the  treasury,  had  little  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  passing  over  the  one 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  whom  des- 
tiny had  marked  out  to  be  his  own  rival 
and  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
servative party. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  write 
a  history  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration. That  administration,  which  be- 
gan with  the  imposition  of  the  Income 
Tax  and  ended  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  was  devoted  throughout  to  fiscal  re- 
form.    In  1842  no  less   than    1,200    com- 
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*  The  derision  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli's 
maiden  speech  was  received,  and  the  fine  boast 
with  which  ha  sat  down,  are  now  matters  of 
history.  The  occasion  was  the  debate  on  Irish 
Election  Petitions,  Dec.  7, 1837.  Mr.  Disraeli 
rose  immediately  after  O'Connell,  whom  be 
described  as  playing  the  part  of  Daphne  to 
LordJohn  Russell's  Tityrus.  Curiously  enough, 
he  was  followed  by  his  future  colleague.  Lord 
Stanley. 


modi  ties,  including  in  their  number  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  subject  to  custom 
or  excise  duties.  Of  there  duties  many 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expensoof  cot- 
lection,  and  the  large  majority  hampered  or 
stunted  the  native  industries  which  they  were 
intended  to  protect.  In  1845,  800  of  them 
had  altogether  disappeared,  and  the  remain- 
der were  for  the  most  part  mitigated  and 
reduced.  For  a  time  the  process  of  rear- 
rangement and  reform  seems  to  have  gone 
on  quietly  enough.  The  Whigs  could  not 
complain  of  changes  which  they  had  always 
In  theory  approved,  but  which  they  had 
when  in  office  lacked  strength  and  ability 
to  carry  into  effect.  The  Radicals  saw 
with  complacency  the  insidious  introduction 
of  free  trade  into  the  very  citadel  of  the 
unconscious  Protectionists.  The  Tories, 
elated  with  their  recent  victory,  and  spurn- 
ing a  disheartened  foe,  were  prepared  to 
take  the  perfect  wisdom  of  their  favourite 
statesman's  schemes  on  trust..  Even  in 
1845,  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  admission,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Conservatives  were  still 
faithful  to  Peel,  and  if  their  enthusiasm 
had  abated,  the  ties  of  party  discipline  were 
not  as  yet  relaxed.*  But  the  financial  mea- 
sures of  that  year,  and  the  proposed  grant 
to  Maynooth,  were  a  greater  shock  than 
the  tottering  loyalty  of  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority could  bear.  The  government  was 
guilty  of  a  double  outrage  on  its  supporters. 
They  were  an  agricultural  party,  and  were 
told  that  they  must  be  again  content  with  a 
manufacturers'  budget.  They  were  a  Pro- 
testant party,  and  were  asked  to  vote  pub- 
lic money  for  the  support  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic college.  They  were  further,  for  the 
most  part,  men  with  a  narrow  range  of  poli- 
tical vision,  steeped  in  class  prejudices,  hon- 
estly convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  tho 
country  was  bound  up  with  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  that  progress  was  a  dangerous 
illusion,  in  so  far  as  it  involved  a  fall  in 
rents.  That  there  must  be  no  tampering 
with  the  Church,  and  that  native  industry 
must  be  secured  against  the  risks  of  foreign 
competition,  were  the  two  axioms  of  their 
faith.  This  was  the  creed  which  they  had 
upheld  through  long  years  of  opposition, 
which  had  animated  their  struggles  against 
a  wavering  and  divided  foe,  which  they  had 
proclaimed  on  the  hustings  and  carried  to 
victory  at  the  polling-booths.      And    now, 


*  '  True  It  is  that  in  tho  four  years  during 
which  be  [Peel]  had  conducted  affairs  he  bad 
frequently  strained  the  patience  of  his  support- 
ers i  but  their  passive  murmurs  only  proved 
how  necessary  lie  was  to  their  interests.' — 
'  Lord  George  Bentinck :  a  Political  Biography,' 
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when  their  triumph  was  secure,  and  they 
hoped  to  reap  the  well-earned  fruits  of  con- 
quest, they  discovered  too  late  that  their 
leaders  were  statesmen  in  a  wider  sense 
than  they  had  dreamed  of,  and  they  were 
invited  to  renounce  all  their  cherished 
Shibboleths  in  favour  of  an  imperial  policy. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  even  in  the  absence  of  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  so  clear  an  intel- 
lect ever  groped  and  floundered  among  the 
fallacies  of  Protection.  But  the  fact 
that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  availing 
himself  of  the  ignorance  which  confused 
cheap  bread  with  low  wages,  Mr,  Disraeli 
was  claiming  in  '  Coningsby  '  and  'Sybil' 
the  principle  of  free  trade  as  part  of  the 
sacred  and  inalienable  birthright  of  the 
Tory  party.  There  is  no  scheme  of  his 
favourite  statesman,  Lord  -Bolingbroke, 
which  he  extols  more  highly  in  these  works 
than  the  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  France,  which  but  for  the  opposition  of 
the  Whigs  would  have  followed  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht.  He  can  see  nothing  in  Pitt's  ca- 
reer which  better  entitles  him  to  be  called 
the  successor  of  Bolingbroke  than  his  more 
successful  efforts  in  the  same  cansc.*  In 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  he  had  used 
similar  language  but  three  years  before. 
TJie  conduct  pursued  by  'the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet,'  said  he,  in  a  speech  on  the  revised 
tariff  of  1842,  '  is  in  exact,  permanent,  and 
perfect  consistency  with  the  principles  of 
free  trade  laid  down  by  Mr.-  Pitt.'  It  is  in- 
deed inconceivable  at  this  distance  of  lime 
that  a  mind  like  Mr.  Disraeli's,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  persistent  affectation  of  a  tone 
and  temper  which  are  too  English  to  be 
even  intelligible  to  him,  is  anything  rather 
than  bucolic,  should  have  seriously  be- 
lieved in  the  meagre  sophistries  with 
which  he  dazzled  the  imagination  of  the 
Mileses  and  the  Sibthorpos.  When  we  re- 
member the  later  phases  of  his  career,  we 
cannot  feel  that  there  is  anything  unchari- 
table in  the  supposition  that  his  course  at 
this  period  was  dictated  by  ot,her  considera- 
tions than  a  new-born  zeal  for  a  system 
which  he  had  repeatedly  condemned.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  slight  which  had  been 
put  on  him  in  1841,  and  the  cold  and  tran- 
quil contempt  with  which  the  premier  re- 


ceived his  subsequent  overtures*  filled  him 
with  a  pfssionate  vindictivencss — '  immortal 
hate  and  study  of  revenge' — without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  English  public  life. 
The  charge  has  often  been  made;  it  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  refuted,  while 
the  records  of  the  sessions  of  1845-6  are 
preserved.  The  deluded  and  betrayed 
country  gentlemen — the  sheep  left  without 
a  shepherd,  over  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  shed 
such  floods  of  histrionic  tears — ventilate 
their  wrongs,  and  expostulate  with  the 
wrong-doers,  through  interminable  columns 
of  dreary  rhetoric.  Their  speeches  are  dull 
enough  to  road,  but  their  very  dulncss — the 
bucolic  erudition  of  Mr.  Miles,  the  porten- 
tous arithmetic  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
— redeem*  them  from  the  suspicion  of  in- 
sincerity. When  we  come  across  one  of 
Mr,  Disraeli's  periodical  diatribes,  embedded 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  honest  prosing,  wc 
are  not  more  struck  by  its  artistic  superior- 
ity than  by  the  different  key  in  which  it  is 
pitched.  The  orator,  beyond  an  occasional 
flourish  of  figures,  after  the  fashion  with 
which  wc  are  now  so  familiar,  says  little  or 
nothing  of  the  merits  of  Protection  in  it- 
self, lii'  has  one  theme,  and  one  only — the 
Eertidy  of  the  '  political  pedler,'  who  bought 
is  party  in  the  cheapest  market,  to  sell  it  in 
the  dearest.  To  develop  and  illustrate 
this  central  idea  he  enlirts  in  his  services 
all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  He  avails  him- 
self of  every  epithet  in  the  vocabulary  of 
parliamentary  vituperation.  He  exhausts 
all  the  ludicrous  and  humiliating  images 
which  the  most  ingenious  imagination  and 
the  least  squeamish  taste  could  suggest  or 
approve.  No  comparison  is  too  degrading, 
no  insinuation  too  far-fetched,  no  invective 
too  tiurco  or  too  outspoken.  Slumbering 
scandals  are  awakened,  bitter  memories  are 
revived  with  a  rude  and  unfeeling  touch, 
and  the  malicious  gossip  of  twenty  years  ago 
is  raked  up  to  add  point  and  sting  to  a  sneer. 
As  an  exhibition  of  deliberate  virulence 
and  calculated  malignity,  reiterated  night 
after  night,  month  after  "month,  with  every 
variety  and  refinement  of  torture,  and  unre- 
deemed from  first  to  last  by  a  single  flash  of 
generous  feeling,  a  single  relenting  admis- 
sion, a  single  token  of  compunction  or 
tribute  of  respect,  these  speeches  are,  and 
for  the  credit  of  English  politics  are  likely 


*  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Commerce 

with  France  in  1787.  Two  years  previously  he 
bad  attempted  to  introduce  free  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
selfish  oligarchy  which  called  itself  the  Irish 
"    ^  *  1Act  of  Union,  by  which  he 

to  carry  out  his  design,  de- 
;  time  thia  corrupt  and  fac- 


Sir  H.  Peel,  in  the  debate  of  March  17th, 
1845,  after  quoting  from  oun  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speeches,  delivered  In  1842,  the  approving  lan- 
guage cited  by  us,  added  :  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  sentiments  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  mention  them  in  the  House,  but 
this  1  know — that  I  then  held  In  the  same  esti- 
mation the  panegyric  with  which  I  now  regard 
the  attack.' 
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to  remain,  unrivalled  and  unique.  It  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  conceive  how  the  peculiar 
and  not  very  honourable  art  of  which  tliey 
are  specimens  can  be  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
studied  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  penetrat- 
ing insight  of  an  enemy  who  has  been 
'  mine  own  familiar  friend.'  He  had  enjoy- 
ed peculiar  advantages  for  the  task  which 
he  took  in  hand.  He  had  seen  that  fide 
of  the  great  minister's  nature  which  1'eel 
only  displayed  to  his  faithful  and  devoted 
followers.  He  knew  the  keen  sensitive- 
ness, the  almost  morbid  pride,  the  nervous 
susceptibility  to  praise  and  blame,  the  de- 
pendence upon  the  world's  estimate,  which 
underlay  that  haughty,  reserved  exterior. 
lie  knew  every  sore  place,  every  irritable 
nerve,  every  joint  in  the  harness  of  his  adver- 
sary. A  generous  mind  would  have  scrupled, 
even  in  the  storm  and  tumult  of  political  war- 
fare, to  use  such  knowledge.  Mr.  Disraeli  did 
not.  He  did  his  utmost  to  degrade  a  great 
controversy  into  a  squabble  of  innuendoes 
and  personalities.  He  tried  over  and  over 
again,  but  always  in  vain,  to  provoke  Peel  to 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground  with  his  own 
weapons.  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  lie  added  to  the  bitterness  of 
a  great  sacrifice,  and  poured  vitriol  upon  the 
wounded  and  smarting  self-esteem  of  a  na- 
ture too  proud  for  the  vulgar  temper,  which 
prefers  the  repute  of  consistency  to  the  con- 
fession of  mistake. 

This   is  not  a  pleasant  nor   an  edifying 

ficture,  but  wo  dwell  on  it  for  two  reasons. 
n  the  first  place,  these  speeches  are  not  to 
be  set  down  to  the  impulsive  vehemence  of 
youth.  If  this  were  so.  they  might  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years  be  forgotten,  or  at  least 
condoned.  But  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made  Mr.  Disraeli  bad  reached  his 
fortieth  year,  the  vagaries  of  his  earlier  career 
were  passing  into  oblivion,  and  he  had 
taken  Ms  place  in  the  political  arena  with 
matured  powers  and  a  settled  purpose.  Since 
then  a  new  generation  has  grown  up  around 
him,  and  he  has  realised  all  his  ambitious 
hopes  and  dreams ;  but  he  has  let  fall  no 
word  of  repentance  or  regret  for  the  con- 
duct which  first  made  him  a  '^potent  voice 
of  parliament'.'  Secondly,  it  was  to  these 
speeches  that  be  owed  in  the  first  instance 
what  he  has  never  since  been  able  entirely  to 
lose— the  confidence  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England.  The  Protectionists  hi 
1845  were  numerically  a  large  party,  and 
from  their  wealth  and  respectability  a  for- 
midable foe.  They  had  the  strong  convic- 
tions, the  uncompromising  enthusiasm,  the 
concentrated  esprit  de  corps,  which  always 
characterise  a  monaced  interest     But  they 
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were  for  all  practical  purposes  inarticulate. 
Their  leaders  bad  deserted  en  masse  to  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  chorus  without  a  fugleman.  Per- 
haps their  ablest,  certainly  their  most  re- 
spected representative,  waa  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  whose  speeches  present  to  the  dis- 
tracted reader  a  pathless  chaos  of  figures  and 
fallacies,  illuminated  here  and  there  by  a 
pale  gleam  of  '  Batavian  rhetoric'  To  men 
so  situated  the  accession  of  a  spokesman  like 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  nothirg  less  than  a  godsend. 
He  gave  a  literary  and  artistic  grace  to  their 
rude  expostulations  and  their  lumbering 
logic.  Their  favourite  prejudices  took  in 
his  hands  the  form  of  brilliant  paradoxes, 
and  their  angry  sense  of  betrayal  found  ex- 
pression in  invectives  which  did  not  lack  the 
point  and  polish  of  Junius.  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  not,  as  be  has  since  often  and  con- 
clusively proved,  completely  understand  the 
character  of  his  clients.  But  that  was  not  a 
time  for  them  to  scrutinise  too  closely  the 
intellectual  peculiarities  of  so  invaluable  an 
ally.  Upon  one  point — hatred  of  Peel — be 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  them  ;  und 
he  had  sufficient  dramatic  power  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  shared  their  convictions  as 
well  as  their  passions,  and  that  his  resent- 
ment, the  sincerity  of  which  was  beyond 
dispute,  was  prompted  like  theirs  by  a  pure 
zeal  for  the  outraged  principles  of  Protection. 
That  he  succeeded  in  his  aim  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show.  On  the  death  of\ 
Lord  George  Bentinck  in  1848,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
after  a  short  interregnum,*  became  the  leader 
of  the  country  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a  position  which  he  has  since  often 
risked  lint  never  forfeited, 

Before  we  pass  from  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject we  must  give  our  readers  a  few  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Protectionist  rhetoric. 
His  speeches  at  this  period  of  bis  career 
have  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  form,  and  arc  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  student  of  Hansard.  One 
or  two  extracts,  chosen  almost  at  random 
from  the  most  striking  of  these  performances, 
will  convey  a  fair  impression  of  their  tone 
and  manner,  and  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
justify  the  criticisms  which  we  have  made. 
The  following  picture  presents  hpppily 
enough  the  view  taken  throughout  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  political  morality  ; — 

'The  right  honourable  gentleman  caught 
the  Whigs  bathing  and  walked  away  with 
their  clothes.     He  has  left  them  in  the  full 


*  Even  at  this  time  the  Protectionists  must 
have  hud  their  suspicions  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Otherwise,  how  are  we  to  explain  his  finding  a 
formidable  rival  for  the  leadership  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby  (now  Duke  of  Rutland)  ? 
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enjoyment  of  their  liberal  position,  and  lie'  ia 

himself   a   strict   conservative   of   their   gar- 


Sir  Robert  Peel  bad,  a  few  nights  pre- 
viously, in  referring  to  the  mutiny  in  his 
own  party,  quoted  Canning's  well-known 
lines,  wbicb  end  with  the  words, '  Sare,  save, 
O  save  mo  from  the  candid  friend ! '  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  reply  taunts  Sir  Robert  with  his 
desertion  of  bis  old  colleague  in  1827, 
speaks  of  Canning's  '  fierce  struggle  with  su- 
preme prejudice  and  sublime  mediocrity — 
with  inveterate  foes  and  with  candid  friends  ' 
— and  adds:  'The  theme,  the  poet,  the 
speaker — what  a  felicitous  combination 
For  my  part,  I  can  but  congratulate  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  not  only  on  hi) 
ready  memory  but  on  his  courageous  con- 
science.'  f  Take  this  again  as  a  further  il 
lustration  of  the  minister's  inconstancy  : — 

1  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  demeanour  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  and  as  minister  of  the 
crown.  But  that  is  the  old  story ;  you  must 
not  contrast  too  strongly  the  hours  of  court- 
ship with  the  years  of  possession.  ...  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  hear  the  right  honourablt 
gentleman  say, "  I  would  rather  be  the  leader 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England  than  pt 
confidence  of  sovereigns."  We  don't  hear 
much  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  now.  But 
what  of  that  I  They  have  the  pleasures  of 
memory,  the  charmsof  reminiscence.  .  .  . 
Protection  appears  to  be  in  much  the  same 
condition  that  Protestantism  was  in  1828. 
.  .  .  For  me  there  remains  this,  at  least — 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  thus  publicly 
my  belief  that  a  Conservative  government  is 
an  organized  hypocrisy.'! 

Among  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
session  of  1845,  that  of  the  11th  of  April, 
on  the  Msynoolh  grant,§ 


*  February  28. 1845. 

f  When  Canning  buk 
as  prime  minister  in  1827,  the  Duke 
ton,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  prominent  mem 
tiers  of  the  cabinet  refused  to  serve  under  him. 
The  pretext  for  their  secession  was  Canning's 
well-known  readiness  to  recognise  the  Catholic 
claims^— a  policy  of  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  approved,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect 
only  two  years  later  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  themselves.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  writing  in  August,  1827,  says  :  '  The  pre- 
dominant motive  in  the  bosom  of  every  one  of 
them  was  personal  hostility  to  Canning.'  A 
remonstrance  to  the  king  against  bis  appoint- 
ment was  signed  and  presented  by  eight  dukes! 
Canning  himself  carefully  distinguished  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  and 
always  recognised  that  the  latter  had  acted  on 
public  grounds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  defend  Sir 
Robert's  part  in  this  aHair  in  '  Coningsby,'  pub- 
lished in  1844. 
±  March  17, 1845. 
§  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  a  grant  or  £80,000  to 


worth  studying,  not  only  for  the  extraor- 
ijinsry  bitterness  with  which  Peel  is  attack- 
ed in  it,  but  also  because  it  contains  a  delib- 
erate statement  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  views,  ct 
this  stage  of  his  career,  on  the  connection 
between  Chnrch  and  State.  In  this  latter 
aspect  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
later  on.  Meanwhile  wc  may  notice  that 
hero  we  find  the  famous  picture  of  Sir  It. 
Peol  as  the  minister  who  always  has  three 
courses  open  to  him — the  course  which  he 
has  abandoned,  the  course  which  he  is  going 
to  take,  and  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
take.  He  is  one  of  those  statesmen  who 
'  always  trace  the  steam-engine  back  to  the 
tea-kettle  ;'  his  precedents  are  all  '  tea-kettle 
precedents.' 

'  We  have,'  the  speaker  continues,  '  a  great 
parliamentary  middleman.  It  is  well  known 
what  a  middleman  is:  he  is  a  man  who  bam- 
boozles one  party  and  plunders  the  other,  till, 
having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  he  cries  out,  "  Let  us  have  no  party 
questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure."  ' 

The  autumn  of  1845  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  that  dearth  in  the  potato  crop  io 
Ireland  which  was  destined,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  to  produce  such  wide-spread 
misery.  Sir  It.  Peel  became  convinced  that 
tbo  impending  disaster,  which  he  foresaw 
far  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, would  be  immensely  aggravated 
if  foreign  supplies  of  food  were  not  allowed 
to  pour  freely  into  Ireland,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Free  trade  in  food,  the  logical 
completion  of  his  financial  reforms,  sudden- 
ly became  a  public  necessity.  Sir  Robert 
did  not,  however,  forget  that  he  had  come 
into  office  as  the  head  of  a  Protectionist 
party,  and  accordingly,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  bis  colleagues,  he  placed  bis  resig- 
nation in  the  Queen's  hands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
had  also,  after  years  of  vacillation,  finally  de- 
clared in  favour  of  free  trade,  was  called  upon 
to  form  a  government,  but  the  squabbles 
and  dissensions  of  his  followers  would  not 
allow  him  to  accomplish  the  task.*     Sir  R. 


the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.and 
the  contribution  of  an  annual  state  subsidy  of 
£30,000.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resigned  his  othco 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trode.  fearing  that 
'  if  he  should  advocate  a  measure  which  he 
previously  condemned  in  a  work  prepared  with 
much  care  and  reHection '  (his  book  on  '  Church 
and  State'),  'it  might  be  supposed  that  his 
change  of  opinion  was  dictated   by  interested 

*  Lord  Paliuerston  was  indispensable  to  any 
Liberal  administration,  and  Lord  Howick  (now 
Earl  Urey)  declined  to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet 
with  him. — See  Trcvelynn's  Life  of  Macau  lay, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1(18,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  Letter  to 
the  Queen,  Peel  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
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Peel  was  therefore  recalled,  and  met  Parlia- 
ment an  avowed  Free  Trader,  with  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Disraeli  lost  no  time  in  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  baffled  rage  of  the  1' rot ect i on i sis, 
who  now  found  themsclvesin  a  hopeless  min- 
ority, condemned  to  a  futile  struggle  on  be- 
half of  a  doomed  cause  ;  while  the  leader  of 
their  choice,  who  had  commanded  their  unfal- 
tering allegiance,  and  whom  they  had  raised 
to  power,  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
need,  and  himself  took  the  command  of  their 
victorious '  enemy.  There  was  certainly 
something  pathetic  in  the  situation,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  the  most  of  it.  His  speech 
on  the  address  in  1840  is  the  finest  and 
most  polished  of  his  rhetorical  efforts.  We 
have  only  space  for  a  brief  extract : — 

'  Who  does  not  remember  the  sacred  cause 
of  Protection  ?  the  cause  for  which  sove- 
reigns were  thwarted,  parliaments  dissolved, 
and  a  nation  taken  in.  .  .  .  My  concep- 
tion of  a  great  statesman  is  of  one  who  repre- 
sents a  great  idea.  ...  I  care  not  what 
may  be  the  position  of  a  man  who  never 
originates  an  idea.  .  .  .  Such  a  person 
may  be  a  powerful  minister,  but  he  is  no  more 
a  great  statesman  than  the  man  who  gets  up 
behind  a  carriage  is  a  great  whip.  Both  are 
disciples  of  progress.  Both,  perhaps,  may  get 
a  good  place.  .  .  .  Throw  your  eyes  over 
the  Treasury  Bench.  See  stamped  on  each 
ingenuous  front  "the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds."  They  are  all  of  them,  as  Spenser 
says,  "imps  of  fame.'1  They  are  just  the 
men  in  the  House  you  would  fix  upon  as 
thinking  only  of  posterity.  The  only  thing 
is,  when  one  looks  at  them,  one  is  hardly 
certain  whether  the  future  of  which  they  are 
thinking  is  indeed  posterity,  or  only  the  com- 
ing quarter-day.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
posterity  may  think  of  a  cabinet  which  resigns 
oBice  because  it  cannot  support  a  policy,  and 
accepts  office  for  the  same  reason.'* 

We  must  add  one  further  specimen  from 
a  speech  made  later  on  in  the  same  session, 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  summarises  his  view 
of  Sir  II.  Peel's  career  : — 

1  When  I  examine  the  career  of  this  minis- 
ter, which  has  now  filled  n  great  space  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  this  country,  I  find 
that  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  from 
the  days  of  Mr.  Horner  to  the  days  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobdon),  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  traded  on  the  ideas  and 
intelligence  of  others.     His  life  has  been  one 


*  Jan.  22,  1616.  This  finished  invective  may 
be  contrasted  with  Colonel  Sibthorpe's  honest 
indignation,  blurted  out  at  the  close  of  the  de- 
late. '  Up  had  once  thought  that  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  was  the  only  man  to  save 
the  country  ;  he  now  distinctly  asserted  that,  if 
there  was  one  man  more  likely  than  another  to 
destroy  the  country,  it  was  tho  right  honourable 


great  appropriation  clause.  He  is  a  burglar 
of  others'  intellect.  Search  the  Index  of 
Beatson  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  to 
the  termination  of  the  last  reign,  there  is  no 
statesman  who  has  committed  petty  larceny 
on  so  great  a  scale.  .  .  .  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  does  not  feel 
humiliated.  It  ia  impossible  for  any  one  to 
know  what  are  the  feelings  of  another.  Feel- 
ing depends  upon  temperament;  it  depends 
upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual;  it 
depends  upon  the  organization  of  tho  animal 
that  feels.  But  this  I  will  tell  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  though  he  may  not  feel  hum- 
iliated, his  country  ought  to  feel  humiliated.  '* 

The  means  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
driven  from  office  arc  well  known,  and 
need  no  detailed  description.  On  the  25th 
of  June,  1846 — the  very  night  on  which 
the  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  rend  a  third 
time  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
his  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Commons  by  a  factious  alliance  between  the 
Whigs,  who  had  themselves  to  propose  a 
similar  measure  the  next  session,  and  the 
I' ro tectio n  ists,  who  were  ready  to  stoop  to 
any  course  by  which  they  could  indulge 
their  thirst  for  vengeance.*  Tho  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy -three.  The 
description  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  of  tho  scene  at  the  divi- 
sion, is  at  once  so  unconsciously  ludicrous 
and  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  from  quoting  it  with  a  few 
unimportant  abridgments. 


It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  marked 
them  without  emotion :  the  flower  of  that 
great  party  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow 
one  who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  . 
.  .  .  lie  must  have  felt  something  of  this 
while  the  Manucrses,  the  Somersets,  the 
Be  a  ti  ticks,  the  Lowther?,  and  the  Lennoxes 
passed  before  him.  And  those  country  gen- 
tlemen, '  those  gentlemen  of  England,'  .  .  . 
if  bis  heart  were  hardened  to  Sir  C.  Burrcll, 
Sir  W.  Jolliffe,  Sir  C.  Knightly,  Sir  J.  Trol- 
lope.  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Sir  J.  Tyrrell,  be  surely 
must  have  had  a  pang  when  his  eye  rested  on 
Sir  John  Yarde  Duller,  his  choice  and  pattern 
country  gentleman.  .  .  .  They  trooped 
on,  all  tho  men  of  metal  and  large-acred 
squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so  often  quick- 
ened. .  ,  .  Mr.  Bankes,  .  .  .  and 
Mr.  Christopher,  .  .  .  and  the  Mileses, 
and  the  Henleys  were  there;  and  the  Dun- 
combes,  the  Liddells,  and  the  Vorkes;  and 
Devon  bad  sent  there  the  stout  heart  of  Mr. 


•  May  15, 1846. 

f  Mr.  Disraeli  frankly  admits  this:  'Life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,'  chap.  ilv.  '  The  field 
was  lost,  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be  retri- 
bution for  those  who  betrayed  it.' 
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Buck,  and  Wiltshire,  the  pleasant  presence  of 
Walter  Long.  Mr.  Newdegate  was  there, 
,  .  .  and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  was 
there.  .  .  .  But  the  list  is  too  long,  or 
good  names  remain  behind.'* 

Our  renders  will  probably  agree  tbat  the 
list  is  too  long,  but  they  will  not  be  sorry 
to  make  or  renew  their  acquaintance  with  a 
passage  which  presents  such  an  exquisite 
combination  of  the  pomposity  of  a  court 
usher  with  the  pathos  of  a  transpontine 
dramatist.  Sir  liobert  Peel  may  have  been 
able,  though  apparently  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not, 
lo  conceive  of  greater  calamities  even  than 
the  defection  of  half  the  fox-hunters  and 
game-preservers  whose  names  are  written  in 
Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry.'  Posterity  will 
certainly  feel  more  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  the  estimate  which  he  took  of  his  own 
position,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
speech  in  which  lie  announced,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  the  resignation  of  his  ministry  : — 

1 1  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every 
monopolist  who  clamours  for  protection  be- 
cause it  conduces  to  his  own  individual 
benefit ;  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a 
name  sometimes  rem  cm!  it  red  with  expressions 
of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  dailv  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  re- 
cruit their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is 
no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.'  f 

The  main  incidents  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  career, 
since  he  succeeded  in  1848  to  the  lead ei ship 
of  the  Protectionist  patty  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  so  well  known,  and  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  political  history 
of  the  last  twenty-fire  years,  that  wo  need 
not  attempt  (o  give  any  detailed  account 
of  Ihcin.  During  this  period  lie  has  been 
four  times  in  office,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer three  times  (in  1852,  1858,  and 
18GG),  and  twice  Prime  Minister  (in  1808 
and  1874).  He  has  appeared  on  the  po- 
litical stage  in  a  great  variety  of  characters 
— us  a  leader  of  opposition,  as  a  minister 
without  a  majority,  as  a  minister  with  a  ma- 
jority, as  the  apostle  of  '  Conservative  Prog- 
ress,' as  the  champion  of  'Conservative 
Reaction.'  To  follow  his  performance  in 
each  of  these  incongruous  parts  would  be  a 
tedious  task.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  very  cursory  view  of  one  or  two  of  his 
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"  '  Iiord  George  Bentinck  :  a  Political  Biogra- 
phy,'ch.  xvi. 

f  Compare  Sir  B.  Peel's  letter  to  Ixird  Aber- 
deen, dated  Aug.  10,  1849.  and  given  in  the 
Peel  Memoirs,  vol.  li.  p.  332 : '  It  was  impossible 
"o  reconcile  the  repeal  at  the  Corn  Jjiws  by  mo 


most  interesting  appearances,  and  then  pass 
to  a  general  estimate  of  his  powers. 

Ecclesiastical  and  religions  questions  have 
always  been  a  favourite  subject  for  specula- 
tion with  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  so  far  as  he  has 
concerned  himself  with  dogmatic  theology, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  here. 
Those  who  feel  interested  in  tracking  out  for 
themselves  the  Premier's  mysterious  creed 
mav  be  able,  by  the  light  of  a  powerful  im- 
agination, to  discover  the  clue  in  the  enig- 
matic pages  of  'Sybil'  and'Tancred.'  lint  we 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  opinions  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  lias  at  different  times  expressed 
on  the  political  position  of  the  Church, 
The  '  Young  England  '  party,  of  which  he 
was  the  acknowledged  leader,  represented  a 
very  pronounced  type  of  the  most  advanced 
Anglicanism.  Lord  John  Manners,  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  that  select  band,  even 
went  so  far  as  to. give  utterance  in  the 
llottsc  of  Commons,  amidst  the  approving 
mnrmurs  of  his  youthful  associates,  to  a 
wish  for  the  revival  of  monastic  institu- 
tions— that  being  to  his  lordship's  mind  the 
most  statesmanlike  solution  of  the  l'oor 
Law  difficulty.  '  Sybil'  is  full  of  the  same 
sort  of  stuff;  the  Chartist  leader,  who  is  the 
real  hero  of  the  book,  is  not  only  of  the  purest 
Norman  blood,  but  an  ardent  and  loyal  son  of 
'  Iloly  Church.'  But  the  national  Church 
for  which  '  Young  England  '  yearned  was  in 
effect  the  Church  of  prc-reformation  times, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Eras- 
lian  establishment  of  tho  Georgian  era.  The 
vulgar  theory  of  a  contract  between  Church 
and  State,  the  terms  of  which  are  being  per- 
petually readjusted  by  what  Adam  Smith 
calls  '  the  higgling  of  the  market,'  was  un- 
speakably offensive  to  their  aesthetic  and  an- 
tiquarian taste.  The  '  new  generation  '  in 
'  Coningsby  '  express  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject in  "the  following  decided  language: — 

'  What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  pres- 
ent connection  between  State  and  Church  i 
.  .  ,  The  original  alliance  was,  in  my 
view,  an  equal  calamity  for  the  nation  and 
the  Church ;  but  at  least  it  was  an  intelligible 
compact.  Parliament,  then  consisting  only 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  was, 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  lay  synod.  .  .  . 
But  you  have  effaced  this  exclusive  char- 
acter of  Parliament.  .  .  .  There  is  no ' 
reason,  as  far  as  the  constitution  avails, 
why  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  not  be  a  Dissenter.  But  the 
whole  power  of  the  country  is  concentrated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  ...  A  secta- 
rian assembly  appoints  the  bishops  of  the 
Established  Church.  They  may  appoint 
twenty  Hoodleys.  Jomes  II.  was  expelled 
the  throne  because  he  appointed  a  ltoman 
Catholic  to  an  Anglican  sec.  A  Parliament 
might  do  this  to-morrow  with  impunity.  And 
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ilia  is  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State 
■hich  Conservative  diners  toast  1  -  ,  .  The 
riests  of  God  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
»h,  ignorant  !  that  with  such  a  mission  the; 
bould  ever  have  criuged  in  the  antechambers 
bowed  before  parliamentary 
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That  these  are  tlie  writer's  own  sentiments, 
nd  not  merely  put  dramatically  into  the 
noutbs  of  his  characters,  is  shown  by  his 
peech  ill  the  House  of  Commons  in  oppo- 
ition  to  the  Maynooth  Grant.  After  den y- 
nglhat  the  State  ever  endowed  the  Angli- 
an Church,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
iliange  which  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act 
md  of  other  religions  disqualifications  bad 
ntroduccd. 

•You  had  really  then  in  England  what  you 
iretend  you  now  have — a  Constitution  in 
^inrch  and  State.  You  had  that  Constitution, 
ind  members  of  Parliament  being  then  neces- 
sarily in  communion  with  the  Church,  were, 
>j  virtue  of  this  junction  of  Church  and  State, 
a  fact  members  of  a  lay  synod.  TVhat  do  we 
»w  see  !  You  have  no  longer  in  this  country 
pur  boasted  union  of  Church  and  State.  You 
nay  proclaim  it  still — you  may  make  speeches 
10  prove  that  the  union  is  as  strong  as  ever — 
[on  may  toast  it  at  your  public  dinners;  but 
[tell  you  that  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
Btatc  no  longer  exists.  What  is  the  undenia- 
ble fact  with  respect  to  this  proclaimed  union? 
Tea  know  very  welt  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  subject  to  the  control  of  those  who  no 
longer  exclusively  profess  communion  with 

that   Church I    have    unfaltering 

tonfidence  in  the  stability  of  our  Church,  butl 
lAi'ii  that  the  real  tnuree  of  the  danger  which 
threaten*  it  is  the  connection,  with  the  State.''] 

Such  were  Mr.  Disraeli's  views,  maturely 
Eoimcd  and  deliberately  expressed,  when  he 
became  the  leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
Protection ists.  No  more  ironical  commen- 
tary could  be  written  upon  them  than  the 
ample  narrative  of  his  own  subsequent  ca- 
reer. We  can  all  remember  the  fervour  with 
which,  in  April,  1868,  lie  denounced  the 
inholy  alliance  between  '  High  Church 
Ritualists  *  and  Romanists  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Irish  Church  ;  his  enthusiastic 
declaration  that '  the  idea  of  the  roval  si,- 
I'temacy — our  only  security  for  religious 
litjerty,  and  the  great  safeguard  of  our  civil 
rights — is  deeply  rooted  in  the  public 
mind  of  England ; '  his  deliberate  appeals 
to  tie  worst  passions  of  the  Orange  fanatics  ; 
his  cm ?ade  in  the  defence  of  an  establish- 
ment which  he  had  himself  described  as  an 
*  alien  Church,'  J  and  by  the  side  of  which 

*  '  Coningsbv,'  book  vii.  chap.  2. 

t  April  11,1845. 

J '  Thus  they  liad  a  starving  population,  an 
abjeniee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien  Church,  and, 
■fa  addition,  the  weakest  executive  in  the  world. 


the  Church  of  England  is  a  miracle  of  logic 
and  justice.  Having  once  posed  as  a  Pro- 
testant champion  and  found  it  a  profitable 
r6le,  bo  has  since  occasionally  appeared,  and 
generally  with  success,  in  the  same  charac- 
ter. In  the  session  of  1874,  the  credit  of  his 
now  government  was  greatly  damaged  by 
the  ignominious  failure  of  its  scheme  to  up- 
set the  work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission— the  only  really  vigorous  step  which 
it  has  made  in  the  promised  path  of  reac- 
tion. The  clerical  supporters  of  the  minis- 
try, to  whom  it  owed  a  priceless  debt  of  gra- 
titude, became  petulant  and  refractory,  as 
they  witnessed  the  feeble  prosecution  and 
the  disastrous  issue  of  its  first  attempt  to  . 
redeem  its  pledges.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however, 
had  not  yet  lost  the  adroitness  which  has 
made  his  fame  as  a  party  leader.  He  took 
!  advantage  of  the  appearance  of  the  Public 
I  Worship  Bill  id  the  Commons  at  the  fag  cud 
j  of  the  session,  to  make  the  measure  hie 
own,  and  to  push  it  forward  with  ardour 
1  and  determination.  The  government  had 
1  officially  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  it 
in  the  Lords,  and  it  had  even  been  opposed 
with  some  bitterness  by  .Lord  Salisbury. 
j  But  the  Premier  saw  a  chance  of  reviving 
|  the  faded  enthusiasm  of  hia  Protestant  fol- 
lowers. He  threw  over  his  colleagues  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance,  announced  his  re- 
solution to  <  put  down  Ritualism,1  and  de- 
scribed the  extreme  High  Churchmen  as  '  a 
small  and  pernicious  sect'  He  extolled 
'  that  religious  settlement  which  has  prevail- 
ed in  this  country  for  more  than  two  ccn- 
!  turies,  and  on  which  depends  much  of  our 
j  civil  liberty:'  and,  after  a  sombre  picture 
of  the  declensions  of  the  time,  declared  in 
solemn  tones  that  '  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
.  to  rally  on  the  broad  platform  of  the  Refor- 
mation.'* Risum  teneatis,  amid  1  The 
manoeuvre  was  perfectly  successful.  A 
I  popular  History  of  the  Reformation  was 
!  immediately  advertised,  with  quotations 
j  from  the  Premier's  speeches  for  its  motto, 
and  the  Public  Worship  Act  is  probably  the 
;  most  popular  measure  of  the  present  Govern- 

I  An  account  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinions  on 
:  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  will 
\  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  narrative 
.  of  the  future  historian.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  never  appears  to  have  agreed  with  the 
mass  of  his  party  in  opposing  all  further  ex- 
'  tension  of  the  suffrage.  If  wu  are  justified  in 
I  attaching  any  definite  meaning  to  the  vague 
i  and  mystical  language  used  in  '  Coningspy ' 

i  That  waa  the  Irish  question.' — Speech  on  State 
of  Ireland,  Feb.  16, 1844. 

*  See  especially  Air.   Disraeli's  speeches  of 
I  July  13  and  July  15,  1874. 
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snd  '  Sybil.'  we  should  conclude  that  thirty 
years  ago  the  Premier  regarded  the  whole 
idea  of  parliamentary  representation  as  a 
pernicious  fallacy,*  and  wished  to  bring 
popular  influences  to  bear  on  the  executive 
by  pome  simpler  and  less  corrupting  channel. 
Since  then  be  has  bad  every  reason  to  become 
reconciled  to  our  parliamentary  system,  but  he 
has  never  affected  to  regard  it  as  ideally  wise 
and  good.  His  speeches  on  Parliamentary 
reform  between  1818  and  1866  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume  and  carefully  edited 
by  Mr.  Montagu  Cony.  They  are  worth 
reading,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  if  only  as 
a  record  of  the  number  of  wholly  discordant 
.  and  incongruous  views  which  it  is  possible 
for  an  English  statesman  to  tahe  of  a  single 
subject  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  without 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  his  party.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  general  ideas  which 
may  be  dimly  traced  as  running  throngh 
Uiem  all.  They  enable  us  to  perceive  why 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  persistently  refused  to  re- 
gard this  question  as  closed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  1832. f  He  has  never  shown  any 
serious  sense  of  the  iujustice  of  the  system 
which  drew  an  arbitrary  line  at  a  particular 
figure,  of  the  importance  of  giving  a  direct 
interest  in  good  government  to  the  largest 
possible  number,  of  the  educating  and  rclic- 
ing  power  of  political  duties,  of  tlw  increased 
difficulty  which  every  widening  of  the 
electoral  area  throws  in  the  way  of  sinister 
influences  and  local  and  personal  interests. 
lie  has  not  hesitated,  when  it  has  suited  his 
purpose,  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
followers  by  heartrending  pictures  of  the 
horrors  of  dcmocracy.J  Whatever  sympathy 
he  may  have  felt  for  popular  claims  he  has 
skilfully  disguised,  remembering  that  the  be- 
trayal of  such  a  feeling  would  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  his  party,  and  add  to  tbc  insecur- 
ity of  his  hazardous  position.  If  ho  never  alto- 
gether discouraged,  and  at  times  even  helped 
indirectly  to  foster,  the  Reform  agitation,  it 
was  because  he  saw  in  it  a  possible  fund  of 
political  capital,  and  the  chance  of  manipu 
fating  the  suffrage  in  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
scrvative  party.  We  cannot  account  in  any 
other  way  for  the  extraordinary  variance  be- 
tween his  different  deliverances  on  the  subject. 
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It  is  impossible  to  detect  beneath  them  any 
underlying  principle,  any  definite  conception 
of  the  problem,  any  deliberate' preference  of 
one  method  of  solving  it  to  another.  The 
ingenious  measure  which  he  introduced  in 
February,  1859,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Lord  Derby's  government,  was  a 
scarcely  disguised  attempt  to  shift  tbc  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  to  secure  a  numerical 
preponderance  for  the  Conservative  element  in 
the  constituencies.  This  end  it  sought  to 
accomplish  by  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
'fancy  franchises' in  the  boroughs,  and  the 
extension  of  the  £10  occupation  qualification 
to  the  counties  *  The  real  object  of  the  bill 
stated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with  considerable 
frankness  in  his  reply  on  tbc  second  read- 


i,  though  of  ci 


and  the  theories  which  we  often  hear  from  Coin, 
tist  thinkers  like  Mr.  Harrison. 

f  '  For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  entirely  protest 
against  what  is  popularly  understood  as  the 
principle  of  Finality  '  (April  2,  1851). 

%  See  for  instance  his  speech  on  Lord  J, 
Ruusell'samendnienttothe  Government  Reform 
Bill,  March  31,1859  (-Speeches  on  Reform,' p. 
Ml). 
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March  31,  1859. 


I  cannot  look  upon  what  is  called  reduc- 
tion of  the  franchise  in  boroughs  but  with 
alarm,  and  I  hare  never  yet  met  any  argument 
hich  fairly  encounters  the  objections  that 
re  urged  to  it.  You  cannot  encounter  it  by 
sentimental  assertions  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  working  classes.  The  greater  their  good 
qualitiesthc  greater  the  danger.  .  .  .  We 
thought  we  could  attain  [our  object]  by  the 
introduction  of  a  variety  of  franchises  which 
should  .introduce  numerous  classes  into  the 
constituency  with  different  pursuits  and  with 
different  interests;  and  we  felt  that  by  the 
establishment  of  the  same  occupation  franch- 
ise in  counties  and  in  boroughs  we  could  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  mere  multitude, 
which,  if  once  we  began  the  reduction  of  the 
borough  franchise,  would  ultimately  and 
ipeedily  be  accomplished,  and  s 


uent  body.'t 


r  the  great  national  c 


This  scheme,  notwithstanding  its  dexter 
ity,  proved  too  democratic  to  suit  the  taste 
of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley,  who  left 
the  Cabinet,  and  was  too  dangerous  and  un- 
certain a  method  of  attaining  the  desired 
end  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Conservatives.  It  was  defeated 
and  laid  aside,  and  we  shall  see  in  a  moment 
how  differently  Mr.  Disraeli  dealt  with  the 
problem  when  it  again  fell  to  his  lot  to  at- 
tempt its  settlement  We  pass  by  Lord 
John  Russell's  abortive  proposal  in  1860, 
and  the  annual  measures  of  Mr.  Babies  and 
Mr.  Locke  King,  which  did  so  much  to  keep 
alive  public  interest  in  the  subject,  and  come 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  of  1866,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction  of   the   franchise   in 


•  The  bill  proposed  to  confer  the  franchise 
upon  (amongst  others)  all  graduates  of  univer. 
sities,  ministers  of  religion,  barristers,  solicitors, 
doctors,  and  certificated  schoolmasters. 

f  '  Speeches  on  Reform,'  pp.  312, 243. 
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comities  from  £50  to  £14,  and  in  boroughs 
from  £10  to  £7,  and  for  a  £10  lodgers' 
qualification.  We  need  not  recite  the  dis- 
astrous fortunes  of  this  unhappy  compromise  ; 
but  it  in  important  to  observe  that  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  opposition  to  it  was, 
not  its  temporising  character,  bat  the  dan 
gar*  which  most  inevitably  result  from  so 
Urge  a  widening  of  the  electorate.  This  is 
reiterated  with  an  immense  variety  of  rhe- 
torical turns  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading.*  *  A  reduction  in  the  borongh 
franchise,1  he  says,  '  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  the  bill ;  and  the  real  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise  is 
a  wish  to  introduce  the  working  classes  to  a 
fair  share  in  the  constituent  body.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  state  with  approval  the  an- 
tiquated theory  that  the  constitution  con- 
sists of  three  estates,  of  which  the  Commons 
are  but  one,  and  deprecates  any  unnecessary 
departure  from  the  '  original  scheme  of  the 
Flantagenets.'  He  sums  up  the  speculations 
of  the  last  seven  years  (1859-1866)  on  the 
subject,  and  bis  own  conclusion?,  in   these 

*  I  give  it  as  my  observation  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country  ...  is  this:  that 
though  they  are  anxious  that  the  choicest 
members  of  the  working  classes  should  form  a 
part  ...  of  the  estate  of  the  Commons, 
ihey  recoil  from  and  reject  a  gross  and  indis- 
criminate reduction  of  the  franchise.  .  .  . 
I  think  that  this  House  should  remain  a  House 
of  Commons  and  not  become  a  House  of  the 
People,  the  House  of  r.  mere  indiscriminate 
multitude,  devoid  of  any  definite  character, 
and  not  responsible  to  society.1 

The  year  1867  found  Mr.  Disraeli  again  in 
office,  and  will  perhaps  bo  judged  the  most 
memorable  in  his  history.  The  Cabinet 
of  Lord  Derby  took  the  Reform  question  se- 
riously in  hand,  and  after  two  untimely  at- 
tempts, which  perished  still  born,  they  suc- 
ceeded under  circumstances  of  almost  inde- 
scribable humiliation  in  effecting  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulty.  We  will  not  pansc 
over  the  Thirteen  Resolutions,  or  pay  more 
than  a  passing  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
most  marvellous  of  all  the  products  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  fertile  and  creative  mind — the  Ten 
Minutes*  Bill.  The  mature  proposals  of  the 
government  were  brought  forward  on  the 
18th  of  March,  and  fairly  took  men's  breath 
away,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  protested,  as  wc 
have  seen,  the  year  before,  against  the  dem- 
ocratic tendencies  of  a  measure  which  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  borough  qualification 
from  £10  to  £7.  He  had  stimulated  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  party  by  his  fervid  denun- 
ciations of  all  such  insidious  schemes  to  im- 
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*  Speeches  on  Reform,  p.  35G  tt  scq. 


port  American  institutions.  No  one  was 
therefore  properly  prepared  to  find  him  in- 
troducing a  bill,  which  gave  the  franchise  in 
boroughs  to  all  householders  who  had  resid- 
ed two  year*  and  personally  paid  their  rates, 
and  in  counties  to  all  ccciipiers  of  premises 
rated  at  £15.  But  it  was  not  until  the  bill 
got  into  committee  that  the  astounding 
shamelessness  of  its  authors  could  be  proper- 
ly appreciated.  One  by  one,  every  '  Conser- 
vative guarantee,'  which  had  been  tacked  on 
to  the  original  scheme  by  way  of  ornament  or 
di»guise,  was  abandoned,  fhc  fancy  fran- 
chises were  dropped,  the  term  of  residence 
was  reduced  from  two  years  to  one,  tho  dual 
vote  disappeared,  a  lodgers'  qualification  was 
introduced,  and  one  fine  evening  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli astonished  a  House  which  bad  become 


the  abolition  of  the  compound  householder, 
and  the  consequent  more  than  threefold  mul- 
tiplication of  the  new  electorate.  The  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  finally  passed  was 
beyond  comparison  the  most  democratic  mea- 
sure that  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  since  the  Revolution.  Lord  Derby 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  taken  '  a  leap 
in  the  dark.'  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  tho 
real  reason  of  this  unparalleled  change  of 
front  is  to  he  found  in  the  admission  madn 
us  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
in  the  House  of  Lords :  '  I  determined 
that  I  wonld  take  such  a  coutso  as  would 
convert,  if  possible,  an  existing  majority  into 
apractical  minority.'  The  government  hoped, 
as  Mr.  Disrjeli  phrased  it,  that  democracy 
might  be  manipulated.  They  trusted  that  an 
indiscriminate  extension  of  the  franchise,  on 
a  scale  hitherto  unattempted,  would  bind  tho 
new  electors  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  their  po- 
litical creators,  and  that  the  lower  strata  in 
the  enlarged  constituencies  would  be  easily 
and  advantageously  worked  by  tho  Conserva- 
tive managers  in  the  interests  of  their  party. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  aim  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  set  before  himself  from  the 
time  when  he  first  devoted  serious  attention 
to  tho  question  of  the  suffrage.  It  suited  his 
purpose,  in  the  amazingly  audacious  apology 
with  which  ho  entertained  bis  Sootch  admir- 
ers in  the  autumn  of  1867,  to  represent  him- 
self as  having  patiently  yearned  through  long 
years  of  weary  disappointment  and  fruitless 
effort  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working 
class,  and  as  only  being  prevented  from  an 
earlier  accomplishment  of  his  cherished  de- 
sign by  his  absorption  in  the  preliminary  la- 
bours of '  educating '  his  party.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  of  this  statement  that  no  other  English 
statesman  of  the  speaker's  eminence  would 
have  ventured  upon  so  glaring  a  perversion 
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of  recent  history,  and  tbat  as  it  deceived  no 
one  at  the  time,  so  it  is  not  likely  to  impose 
upon  posterity. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  some  detail  Mr. 
Disraeli's  treatment  of  two  of  the  most 
momentous  subjects  which  have  presented 
themselves  since  he  became  a  conspicuous 
politician.  We  might,  if  space  permitted, 
deal  in  a  similar  way  with  his  Financial  and 
Foreign  policy,  and  the  result  would  be  the 
panic.  The  general  conclusion  which  forces 
itself  upon  lis,  after  a  careful  study  of  his  ca- 
reer, is  that  there  is  no  important  political 
question  upon  which  he  has  not  at  least  once 
changed  his  mind.  Wc  leave  altogether  out 
of  sight  the  discrepancy  between  his  early 
professions  of  Radicalism  and  his  present 
position  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  partj-. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  no  man  that  the  matured 
views  of  his  old  age  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
creed  which  he  held  at  twenty-five.  We  go 
back  no  farther  than  the  last  thirty  years,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been 
a  prominent  public  man,  and  in  fact,  if  not 
in  name,  the  head  of  a  powerful  parly.  Since 
1850  he  has  been  four  times  in  power,  and 
each  lime  he  has  frittered  awky  or  openly 
abandoned  some  great  principle  to  which  he 
had  sworn  allegiance.  In  1852  he  practically 
deserted  the  'sacred  cause  of  Protection.' 
In  1859  lie  began  to  tamper  with  the  fran- 
chise. In  1^67  he  forced  his  reluctant  fol- 
lowers to  establish  a  democratic  suffrage.  In 
1663,  and  again  in  1874,  he  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  '  our  glorious  con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State,'  which  he  had 
declared  to  bo  non-existent  and  an  absurdity, 
and  as  the  protector  of  Protestantism,  which 
he  had  ridiculed  as  an  uglyparody  of  '  Holy 
Church.'  When  we  put  "these  facts  before 
our  Conservative  friends,  wc  are  told  by  way 
of  reply  that  consistency  is  the  religion  of 
little  minds ;  that  a  leader  of  men  is  not 
bound  to  conform  to  the  narrow,  inflexible 
standard  which  does  well  enough  for  average 
mortals  ;  that  a  great  statesman  must  ex- 
pand and  develop  with  the  shifting  require- 
ments of  the  times.  No  one  thinks  we  arc 
reminded,  of  denying  the  greatness  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  there  are  few  politicians 
whose  fame  has  grown  so  steadily  since 
their  death  as  his.  Yet  Teel  altered  his 
course  at  the  last  moment  in  reference  to 
three  of  the  most  important  public  contro- 
versies which  arose  during  his  time — the 
Currency  in  1319,*  Catholic  Emancipation 


*  In  1819  Peel,  who  had  persistently  denied 
the  expediency  of  making  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  convertible,  announced  that  he  had  seen 
reason  to  change  his  views.  '  He  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  siate  candidly  and  honestly  that 
he  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  regarding  our 


in  1829,  and  the  Corn  Laws  in  1845.  It 
not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  open  to  the  sane 
charge  1  Why  should  Mr.  Disraeli  alone  be 
censured  for  an  infirmity,  if  infirmity  it  be. 
which  he  shares  with  his  most  illustrious 
rivals)  The  retort  is  not  so  crushing  as  it  m»» 
at  first  sight  appear,  and  in  fact  derives  is 
whole  force  from  the  assumption  of  analo- 
gies which  a  little  investigation  proves  to  be 
wholly  imaginary.  It  is  true  that  Peel's 
career  presents  at  least  two  instances  of  sod- 
den ana  serious  inconsistency.  But  in  each 
case  the  circumstances  of  the  time  suppk 
an  adequate  explanation  of  his  change  of 
front.  In  1829  ho  had  to  choose  between 
civil  war  in  Ireland  and  concession  to  tbe 
Catholics.  Further  resistance  had  become 
not  only  foolish  hut  criminal,  and  uo  states- 
man in  his  senses  could  have  hesitated,  with 
Peel's  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things,  to 
make  Peel's  election.  In  1845  he  had  to  face 
the  impending  Irish  famine,  knowing  that 
the  existing  import  duties  cut  off  the  possi- 
bility of  foreign  supplies  of  food.  Be  re- 
fused to  take  the  responsibility  of  starring 
a  nation  in  the  interests  of  an  abstraction 
of  which  he  had  already  begun  to  perceive 
the  emptiness.  He  adopted  the  most  hon- 
ourable course  that  was  open  to  him,  and 
immediately  resigned  his  office  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  Whigs  had  admitted  their  in- 
ability to  form  a  ministry,  that  he  consent- 
ed to  undertake  the  distasteful  task  of  car- 
rying out  the  policy  which  he  had  for 
years  opposed.  In  both  cases  Peel  sacrificed 
his  personal  convenience,  and  made  the 
downfall  of  his  government  inevitable.  The 
concessions  of  1829  alienated  many  of  his 
most  loyal  followers,  and  led  to  his  over- 
throw in  the  following  year,  ilis  Com 
Law  Bill,  in  1846,  was  the  signal  for  the 
desertion  of  his  party  en  masse,  and  left 
him  at  the  end  of  the  session  a  private 
member,  with  a  small  hand  of  friends  who 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  adversity.  It 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
show  by  elaborate  argument  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's so-called  inconsistencies  are  dne  to 
disinterested  conviction.  We  believe  that 
there  still  exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  out  of  tho  beaten  track  of  civilisa- 
tion, persons  who  look  upon  the  late  Pre- 
mier as  the  slave  of  a  restless  and  inordinate 
ambition.  If  such  there  bo,  they  mnst  be 
allowed,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Lord 
Chancellor,  '  to  lie  down  in  their  own  folk. 
It  may  safely  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
no  statesman  of  equal  eminence  has  ever 
given  the  same  weight  to  the  most  Quisotic 

currency  which  ho  had  once  npposed.'  (Speed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  24, 1819.) 
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■cruples,  or  shown  the"  same  sensitiveness  to 
lie  subtle  distinctions  of  the  most  refined 
:ode  of  political  honour. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  explain 
he  vagaries  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  eccentric  course 
a  the  same  satisfactory  way.  His  incon- 
sistencies have  an  awkward  habit  of  coincid- 
ng  with  bis  interests.  His  changes  of  front 
lave  corresponded,  in  a  singularly  conve- 
lieut  fashion,  with  the  exigencies  of  his  posi- 
ion  as  n  party  leader  or  as  a  minister  of 
;he  Crown.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
Jiat  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
suffrage  in  1S67  is  the  moat  flagrant  and  hu- 
miliating exhibition  of  political  immorality 
irhich  this  country  has  witnessed  since  the 
Coalition  of  1783.  For  his  conduct  at  that 
time  no  serious  palliation  has  been  or  can  be 
urged  ;  and  the  frivolity  of  his  Edinburgh 
ipecch,  in  which  he  attempted  a  defence, 
brought  into  still  stronger  relief  his  cynical 
contempt  for  the  decent  traditions  and  un- 
written laws  of  English  public  life.  What- 
ever may  be  the  controversy  of  the  moment, 
■hether  the  matter  in  dispute  be  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  tho  issue  momentous 
cr  insignificant,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  course  which  he  will  adopt.  His  views 
einand  or  contract  with  a  seasonable  elas- 
ticity which  defies  calculation.  One  week 
lie  dates  a  letter  to  a  clergyman,  '  Maundy 
Thursday,'  and  the  next  he  is  reviling  the 
Ritualists.  The  friendly  hypothesis  that  bis 
mind  is  always  growing,  might  account  for 
discrepancies  between  his  opinions  to-day 
and  his  opinions  thirty  years  ago.  But 
it  entirely  fails  to  explain  the  peculiar  kind 
of  inconsistency  which  has  always  charac- 
terised Mr.  Disraeli,  and  with  which  we 
We  become  painfully  familiar  during  the 
last  two  years.  It  is  not  merely  that  what 
be  says  to-day  contradicts  what  he  said 
*  dozen  years  ago.  The  singular  thing  is 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  he 
(aid  a  week  hence,  or  even  yesterday.*  Ho 
seems,  politically  speaking,  to  live  always 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Each  controversy  is 
taken  up  as  it  arises,  and  dealt  with,  not 
by  reference  to  any  general  ideas  of  policy, 
but  merely  with  a  view  to  the  expediency 
of  the  moment.  The  treatment  varies  as 
the  situation  shifts  ;  no  principle  being  at 
Rake,  every  proposal  is  merely  provisional 
mil  tentative.     The  measures  of  the  present 


*  Abundant  illustrations  will  occur  to  the 
trader.  We  need  only  refer  to  his  explanation 
of  bia  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1874 ;  to 
bis  statement  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was 
modified,  not  because  it  was  opposed,  but  be- 
ranse  it  was  unintelligible  ;  and  to  liia  many 
woiherent  vindications  of  tho  Foffitive  Slave 
Circulars  and  of  the  Royal  Titles  BUI. 


government  arc  all  of  this  molluscous  kind  ; 
no  part  of  them  is  more  vital  than  any  other 
part.  They  hear  very  plainly  the  impress 
of  Mr:  Disraeli's  idiosyncrasy,  and  demon- 
strate beyond  dispute  what  has  sometimes 
been  doubted — his  supremacy  in  his  own 
Cabinet.  Several  of  his  colleagues  are  men 
of  sharply  defined  views,  and  of  proved  tena- 
■■'■'-"      To  them  the  incurable  loo: 


the  Premier's"  statements,  and  the  general 
tlaccidity  of  the  government  programme, 
must  be  irritating  in  the  last  degree.  As 
soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  coherence 
and  consistency  in  the  ministerial  policy,  it 
will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  days  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  ascendency  are  over. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never 
been  in  earnest  with  politics.  He  has  made 
them  the  business  of  his  life,  his  instinct  teach- 
ing him  that  the  England  of  to-day  offered  no 
better  field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar 
ability.  He  longed  for  fame,  power,  in. 
fluenue,  and  here  was  the  carrihv  ouverte 
avx  talent.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  from 
this  point  of  view  his  choice  was  a  happy  one, 
and  that  hu  was  singularly  well  adapted  by 
nature  for  the  game  which  he  set  nimself 
deliberately  to  play.  His  intellect  is  of  the 
keenest ;  in  power  of  sarcasm  he  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  English  orator  of  any  age  ;  he 
is  full  of  resource,  aud  can  keep  a  cool  head 
when  both  friends  and  foes  are  beside  them- 
selves with  the  turbulent  passions  of  debate. 
His  courage  never  falters.h is  pluck  and  endur- 
ance are  invincible,  and  he  is  the  best  leader 
in  the  world  to  fight  a  losing  battle.  This 
unique  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellences  has  raised  him,  an  alien  by  birth, 
an  adventurer  in  public  life,  a  writer  of 
second-rate  fiction,  a  poet  whom  nobody 
would  read,  a  speaker  whom  the  House  laugh- 
ed down,  to  tho  highest  place  which  an  Eng- 
lish subject  can  occupy.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  a  romantic  and  imaginative  side  to  his 
mind,  which  politics  have  wholly  failed  to 
absorb.  The  feudal  aspect  of  some  phases 
of  English  life  has  always  appealed  strongly 
to  his  fancy,  and  this  susceptibility,  as  wo 
shall  presently  show,  has  indirectly  helped  ( 
to  shape  his  public  career.  Questions  of 
foreign  policy,  too,  which  make  demands 
upon  what  he  lately  called  tho  'imperial 
imagination,'  have  a  singular  fascination 
for  him ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how,  when  international  difficulties  arise,  he 
seems  to  be  transported  into  a  new  and  ex- 
hilarating atmosphere,  and,  revelling  in  the 
largeness  of  the  subject,  gives  full  play  to 
his  descriptive  and  creative  faculty.  But 
the  ordinary  routine  of  domestic  politics 
presents  to  him  no  such  charms.  Like  his 
own  Sidonia,  he  looks  with  a  cynical  indif- 
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ference,  which  he  is  too  politic  to  express, 
upon  the  squabbles  and  straggles  of  men 
who  think  it  worth  while  to  waste  their 
strength  in  fighting  about  the  compound 
householder  and  the  ifcomc  tax.  Progress 
has  nogenuine  interest  for  him  ;  the  '  maud- 
lin enthusiasm  of  humanity'  offends  hid 
taste ;  and  he  knows  nothing  of  the  faith 
which  can  construct  an  ideal  future,  live  ever 
in  the  hope  of  it,  and  labour  unceasingly  to 
make  the  world  ready  lor  its  advent.  '  For 
life  in  general  there  is  hut  one  rule  :  Youth 
is  a  blunder,  Manhood  a  struggle,  Old  Age 
a  regret.*  *  How  can  a  man  throw  himself 
heart  ard  soul  into  a  work  whose  only 
meaning  and  result  he  believes  to  be 
'  To  draw,  to  sheatlin  a  useless  sword. 

To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies ; 

To  cleave  »  creed  in  sects  and  cries. 
To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word'  J 
This  profound  and  melancholy  cynicism, 
this  deeply-rooted  conviction  of  the  futility 
of  human  effort,  this  contempt  for  the  fuss 
and  turmoil  of  commonplace  existence,  to 
which  his  writings  bear  abundant  testimony, 
is  the  secret  of  much  in  his  public  career 
that  seems  like  waywardness  or  dishonesty. 
It  is  not  that  he  abandons  his  principles  and 
plays  the  traitor  to  his  conscience  ;  it  is 
rather  that  he  does  not  think  it  worth  the 
pains  to  form  any  settled  principle  of  action, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  his  conscience 
would  be  engaged.  Like  Dryden's  Zimri,  he 
is  '  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long ;' 
and  iho  reason  is,  thnt  he  has  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  digest  and  assimilate  a  creed. 
Politics  have  no  scientific  basis  in  his  mind ; 
he  sees  no  organic  connection  between  the 
parts,  no  prevailing  tendencies  in  the  whole; 
and  hence,  despite  his  fondness  for  vnguc 
and  magniloquent  generalities,  each  ques- 
tion in  .turn  presents  itself  to  him  as  an 
independent  problem,  and  he  deals  with  it  in 
a  spirit  of  pure  empiricism.  His  conduct  is 
determined  by  the  ever  varying  conditions 
of  party  interest ;  and  his  policy  lacks  the 
unity  of  design,  the  singleness  and  consist- 
ency of  aim,  the  concentration  of  effort  on 
a  definite  purpdse,  which  are  the  marks  of 
true  statesmanship.  It  is  significant,  that 
it  in  only  when  a  controversy  becomes  per- 
sonal that  it  really  engrosses  his  mind,  and 
calls  out  his  highest  powers.  All  his  most 
effective  rhetorical  displays,  from  the  time 
when  he  began  to  harass  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
the  castigation  which  he  gave  Mr.  Lowe 
for    his    East   Retford    indiscretions,    have 


*  '  Coningsby.'  '  Vivian  Grey  ' — published 
nearly  twenty  years  before — ends  with  a  vary 
similar  passage :  '  The  disappointment  of  Man- 
hood succeeds  to  the  delusion  of  Youth ;  let  us 
hupe  that  the  heritage  of  Old  Age  is  not  Despair  I' 


been  either  attacks  or  replies.  His  budget 
speeches  are  quite  unreadable,  and  his  ex- 
position of  a  large  and  complicated  meas- 
ure, like  the  Reform  Bill  of  1859,  is  Jong- 
winded  and  occasionally  dull.  He  '  gets  up  ' 
such  matters  with  all  the  ability  of  a  good 
lawyer,  but  they  have  no  absorbing  interest 
for  him  even  at  the  time.  In  short,  he  seems  to 
have  followed  to  the  letter  the  advice  which 
Lord  Bacon  gives  to  the  '  hollow  statesman  :' 
'  Let  him  not  trouble  himself  too  laboriously 
to  sound  into  any  matter  deeply,  or  to  exe- 
cute anything  exactly ;  but  let  him  make 
himself  cunning  rather  in  the  humours  and 
drifts  of  persons,  than  in  the  nature  of 
business  and  affairs.  Of  that  it  suffice th 
him  to  know  only  so  much  as  may  make  him 
able  to  make  uso  of  other  men's  wits,  and  to 
make  again  a  pleasing  report' 

This  want  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Disraeli-, 
coupled  with  a  tendency  which  he  always 
had,  hut  which  of  late  years  has  grown  on 
him,  to  a  kind  of  slipshod  inaccuracy,  has 
been  his  ruin  as  a  statesman.  We  live  in 
an  age  which  is  pre-eminently  and  above  all 
things  earnest.  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  and 
the  German  philosophers  have  sown  the 
seed,  and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  There 
have  been  times  when  speculation  was  more 
original,  but  none  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  more  tenaciously,  or  with  the  same  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  Other  ages  have  witnessed 
greater  social  and  political  revolutions,  but 
none-  have  seen  general  philanthropy  so 
active,  or  a  .high  standard  of  morality  so 
sternly  exacted  from  public  men.  Plea- 
sure itself  has  become  a  strenuous  pur- 
suit, and  the  zealous  temper  of  mind, 
which  was  Talleyrand's  abhorrence, 'may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  fashion.  Doubt- 
less the  change  is  on  the  whole  a  bene- 
iicial  one ;  though  it  has  a  morbid  and  un- 
wholesome sids,  which  it  is  not  onr  present 
business  to  investigate.  But  it  may  help  nsto 
an  understanding  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  remem- 
ber that  he  belongs  by  birth  and  training  to 
an  entirely  different  time,  and  moves  in  this 
new  world  like  a  stranger,  who  is  only  half 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  country  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
His  views  of  men  and  things  date  from  that 
period  of  transition  between  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  when  his  intellect 
and  character  were  formed.  He  has  been  a 
spectator  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  of  the 
German  revival,  of  the  scientific  crusade  of 
later  years ;  but  before  the  earliest  of  these 
disturbing  agencies  entered  the  world,  his 
mind  had  lost  its  youthful  sensitiveness,  and 
its  bent  and  temper  were  already  determined 
by  associations  of  a  very  different  kind. 
He  is  almost  the  only  eminent  man  now 
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lining  who  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Goethe  nnd  Byron.  It  is  in  vain  that  lie 
strives  to  conform  himself  to  the  altered 
standard  of  tho  days  in  which  we  live.  His 
speech,  hi»  manner,  his  ideas  betray  him. 
The  superficial  sentimentalism,  the  pomp- 
ous balanced  style,  the  threadbare  maxims, 
the  pretentious  moral  commonplaces,  which 
sound  strangely  in  our  care,  would  have  been 
very  acceptable  and  quite  in  the  prevailing 
taste,  consult  Planco — in  the  days  when 
Cord  Castlereagh  led  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  has  often  been  observed  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  can  never  make  out  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  and  the  reason  is  that,  though  in 
1'oint  of  years  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  them,  yet  morally  and  intellectually 
they  are  separated  by  a  whole  generation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  the  spiritual  son  of  the  Oxford 
of  the  Tractarian  times,  equally  in  earnest 
with  everything  he  takes  up,  and  conscien- 
tious almost  to  a  fault  alike  in  his  mental 
habits  and  in  his  modes  of  work..  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  a  man  of  the  world,  of  a  type  now  fast 
becoming  extinct ;  his  taste  is  irritated  by 
this  disproportionate  expenditure  of  energy  ; 
and  such  perpetual  fuming  and  fretting  over 
incurable  evils  and  insoluble  problems  seems 
to  him  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  existence.  In  a  word,  the  two 
men  arc  not  in  the  same  plane.  There  is 
a  fundamental  discrepancy  between  their 
theories  of  life,  their  mental  presuppositions, 
their  canons  of  moral  judgment.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone belongs  in  the  main  to  the  present 
nge ;  and  to  that  fact,  combined  with  his 
transcendent  personal  qualities,  he  owes  his 
power  of  foreseeing  and  directing  the  great 
popular  movements  of  the  time — a  power 
which  Mr.  Disraeli,  neither  understanding 
the  age  nor  understood  by  it,  has  never  been 
able  to  acquire. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  still  further  deficiency, 
which  must  be  noticed  to  complete  our 
account  of  the  causes  of  his  failure  as  a 
statesman.  lie  is  a  stranger,  not  only  to 
the  age,  but  to  the  national  character. 
'The  temper  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
be  presides,'  says  Burke,*  '  ought  to  be 
the  first  study  of  a  statesman.'  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  studied  it  long  and  carefully,  but  his 
conclusions  are  not  much  more  trustworthy 
than  those  of  a  shrewd  and  observant 
foreigner.  There  are  no  doubt  certain 
moods  of  the  English  mind  which  he  under- 
stands very  well :  in  warlike  times,  or  when 
the  national  feeling  was  strung  to  an  un- 
natural pitch,  he  might  make  a  popular 
minister.     But  the  ordinary  cvory-day  tem- 


per of  the  average  Englishman,  with  its  cu- 
rious mixture  of  prejudice  and  common 
sense,  he  has  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend. He  is  always,  without  knowing  it, 
treading  on  the  corns  of  the  respectable' 
householder,  juryman,  and  father  of  a  family. 
His  hollow  grandiloquence  rouses  tho  worthy 
citizen's  suspicions,  and  makes  him  suspect 
that  ho  is  being  taken  in.  Vulgarity  is  un- 
fortunately not  an  un-English  quality,  but 
Mr.  Disraeli's  vulgarity  is  not  the  English 
kind,  and  therefore  it  offends  Englishmen. 
He  talks  in  a  flighty  way  about  religion,  sa-  « 
vours  his  finance  with  epigrams,  forgets  and 
contradicts  what  he  said  last  week,  and  de- 
lights in  a  species  of  parade  and  ostentation 
which  is  unmistakably  Oriental.  By  these 
and  the  like  indiscretions,  which  he  is  al- 
ways repeating,  and  which  arise  from  too 
inveterate  a  habit  of  mind  to  be  unlearned, 
he  provokes  in  the  commercial  and  religious 
worlds  an  attitude,  if  not  of  hostility,  at 
least  of  cold  unfriendliness.  But  there  is 
one  important  class  with  whom  he  has  been 
more  successful,  and  to  whose  adherence  he 
owes  his  position  as  a  party  leader.  Wo 
have  seen  how,  in  the  days  of  Protection, 
he  rendered  to  the  agriculturists  sen-ices 
which  nothing  bnt  the  basest  ingratitude 
could  allow  them  to  forget.  He  found  them 
a  headless,  disunited  band,  deserted  by  the 
leaders  of  their  choice,  and  smarting  under 
a  betrayal  which  they  were  powerless  to 
avenge.  Tie  made  them  into  a  compact  and 
organised  party,  gave  articulation  and  elo- 
quence fco  their  dumb  indignation,  and  in- 
flicted- upon  the  renegades  an  exemplary 
chastisement.  The  ascendency  which  .he 
thus  acquired  he  has  been  careful  to  main- 
tain. He  is  never  tired  of  appearing  in  the 
incongruous  character  of  the  Farmer's  Friend. 
He  dines  at  the  Aylesbury  ordinary,  dis- 
courses with  easy  erudition  on  turnips  and 
tanks,  and  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion  of  every  measure  which  affects 
the  interests  of  the  land.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
success  in  producing  the  desired  impression 
here,  as  compared  with  hi3  failure  else- 
where, is  not  quite  the  triumph  of  pure  in- 
tellect that  it  seems.  As  we  have  hinted 
above,  the  feudal  side  of  English  society  has 
taken  a  real  hold  on  his  imagination.  There 
is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  which  he 
admires  with  such  a  genuine  enthusiasm  as 
a  territorial  aristocracy.  The  landed  inte- 
rest in  England  is  to  him  not  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  individuals  making  their  livelihood 
by  a  particular  form  of  industry.  It  is  a 
grand  historical  abstraction,  invested  with 
a  thousand  romantic  associations,  and  reach- 
ing back  into  an  almost  legendary  past.  Its 
natural  supremacy  wa3  the  first  article  in  the 
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creed  of  his  favourite  thinkers,  its  glories 
have  been  the  theme  of  his  own  most  im- 
passioned rhetoric.  It  is  linked  in  his  mind 
with  the  imperishable  memories  of  the  great 
Country  Tarty — the  party  whose  statesmen 
were  Bolingbroke  and  I'itt;  which  number- 
ed Swift  and  Altcrbury  among  its  pamph- 
leteers, Dry  den  and  Pope  among  its  poets  ; 
which  attracted  the  loyal  devotion  of  men 
so  dissimilar  in  everything  but  their  com 
mon  superiority  to  the  mass  of  mankind  » 
Hume  and  Johnson,  Gibbon  and  Scott  Hi; 
,  feelings  for  it  arc  rather  those  of  a  poet 
than  a  politician  ;  and  the  cold  calculating 
temper,  with  which  he  habitually  surveys 
the  progress  of  events,  is  exchanged,  when 
this  cherished  child  of  his  fancy  is  menaced, 
for  a  sensitive  tenderness  which  convinces 
his  suspicious  followers  that  after  all  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  moral 
from  this  singular  career.  The  conditions 
which  have  made  it  possible  arc  so  excep- 
tional, and  so  unlikely  to  recur,  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  use  them  as  materials 
for  a  general  theory.  Wo  believe  that  Mr. 
Disraeli's  influence  upon  English  politics 
lias  been  almost  unmixedlybad.  From  first 
to  last  he  has  fought  for  his  own  hand,  and 
we  are  unable  to  trace  in  the  windings  of 
his  erratic  course  any  connecting  clue  of 
principle.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  delib- 
erate treachery  to  bis  convictions,  because 
in  our  opinion  his  ill-assorted  stock  of  many- 
coloured  theories  never  deserved  so  honour- 
able a  name.  The  man  who  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  believe  is  secure  from  the  im- 

Eutation  of  apostasy.  But  we  do  charge 
im  with  pretending  to  the  high  title  of 
statesman,  without  that  faith  in  a  governing 
idea,  that  allegiance  to  a  worthy  cause, 
that  serious  sincerity  of  purpose,  that 
single-minded  and  self-forgetful  fervour, 
which  alone  dignify  public  life  and  make 
the  profession  of  politics  respectable.  That 
a  man  who  lacks  all  these  qualifications 
should  have  been  accepted  as  its  chosen 
leader  by  one  of  our  great  historic  parties, 
is  not  an  agreeable  reflection  for  those,  even 
of  its  opponents,  who  are  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  English  statesmanship.  We  are 
no  friends  to  Toryism,  but  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  there- 
fore of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the  Tories 
should  be  led  by  some  one  who  believes  in 
the  Tory  creed,  if  indeed  there  be  any 
longer  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  easy  yet  to 
estimate  'the  demoralising  effects  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  supremacy.  Meanwhile  it  is  some 
consolation  to  remember  that  his  career  is 
likely  to  remain  unique. 
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The  personal  character  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
which  has  always  stood  high,  gains,  and  only 
guns,  through  the  fresh  light  thrown  upon  it 
Iiy  the  well-written  and  interesting  biography 
which  ilr.  Trevelyan  lias  at  length  given  to 
the  world.  We  knew  well  bow  utterly  up- 
right and  independent  he  was;  how  be  would 
rather  sacrifice  a  present  advantage  by  plain- 
speaking  and  straightforwardness  than  even 
ttem  to  truckle  to  what  be  felt  were  ignorant 

Iirejudices.  But  not  a  few  of  those  who  were 
cd  to  examine  carefully  were  inclined  to  as- 
sociate with  this  a  certain  severity,  if  not 
even  hardness,  which  to  some  extent  qualified 
the  indisputable  merits  of  such  frank  behav- 
iour. The  memoir  reveals  to  us  softer  and 
liner  veins  running  alongside  and  relieving 
the  occasional  harshness  of  these  other  traits, 
if  not  positively  imparting  colour  to  them. 
And  these,  as  having  their  root  iu  his  child- 
hood, and  remaining  Absolutely  undisturbed 
by  any  of  (he  temptations  which  beset  men  in 
a  busy  life,  and  particularly  in  a  political 
career,  impart  a  dominant  unity  and  repose  to 
the  life,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  the  sub- 
ject of  it  had  to  put  forth  to  gain  a  place  for 
himself  and  to  keep  it,  impelled  more  by  the 
thought  of  others  than  by  either  fame  or  money 
on  bis  own  account.  His  warm  domestic  at- 
tachments, his  ungrudging  self-denials,  his 
willing  assumption  of  the  whole  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  family  when  his  father's 
business  failed  just  at  the  moment  when 
worldly  advantages  seemed  so  essential  to  his 
success  in  a  career;  his  cheerful  playfulness 
and  untiring  patience,  which  made  him  more 
than  a  friend  of  the  children  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, all  thesu  things  combine  to  reveal  a 
character  which  in  public  appearances  but 
half  interpreted  itself,  and  which,  we  may  say 
without  reserve,  is  elevated  and  beautified  to  . 
us  bv  application  of  the  test  which  has  les- 
sened, and  only  lessened,  the  regard  felt  for 
not  a  few  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  taken  occasion  to  apologise 
for  the  publication  of  Borne  of  the  letters,  on 
the  ground  of  his  uncle's  great  concern  for 
finish  in  everything  that  ho  meant  to  give  to 
the  world ;  but  he  has,  to  some  extent,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  is  the  '  unconscious 
revelation'  which  gives  the  whole  value  to 
biography,  and  that  here,  at  all  events,  it  is 
true  that  '  what  is  most  perfect,  art  least 
cherishes.'  Lord  Macaulay  certainly  mode  it 
a  rule  'to  publish  nothing  which  was  not 
carefully  planned,  strenuously  laboured,  and 
minutely  finished ;'  but  who  shall  say  that, 
taken  in  relation,  the  least  elaborated  of  his 
letters  do  not  in  most  cases  reveal  to  us  ex- 
actly what  the  essays  and  the  histories  left 
unrevealed,  thus  becoming  the  most  efficient 
commentaries  ?  Even  those  quaint  little 
epistles  written  home  from  Mrs,  Hannah 
More's,  or  from  school,  how  clearly  do  they 
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show  in  the  precocious  lioy  at o ring  his  mind 
with  knowledge,  jet  all  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, forming  that  half  Puritanic,  half  in' 
different  type  of  character  which  is  in  many 
respects  so  admirable,  so  characteristic  of  the 
time,  and  ho  keenly  interesting.  When  lie 
was  about  to  he  sent  to  school,  his  mother 
warned  him  that  there  the  solace  of  bread  and 
butter  would  be  denied  him  in  his  studies. 
'Yes,  mamma,'  replied  he,  with  precocious 
epigrammatic  exactitude,  '  industry  shall  be 
my  bread,  and  attention  iny  butter.'  Set  into 
slightly  different  terms,  the  expression  might 
have  formed  the  motto  for  his  life.  He  was 
entirely  devoted  to  his  studies,  resolved  or. 
knowing  thoroughly  whatever  claimed  his  in- 
terest ;  and,  to  the  end,  a  certain  pragmatic 
adherence  to  early- formed  habits  and  methods 
marks  him:  he  escaped  from  the  religious 
sentiment  at  Clapbaiu,  but  its  somewhat  prim 
and  eiigeant  system  kept  hold  of  him. 
Though  his  utter  frankness  and  his  readiness 
in  conversation  made  society  agreeable  to  him, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  most  tempting 
incense  of  flattery — tempting  enough  certainly 
as  presented  to  the  young  Essayist  once  or 
twice  by  Lady  Holland  at  Holland  House — 
ever  for  an  instant  stirred  in  him  what  is  vul- 
garly known  as  the  desire  to  'shine.'  His 
strong  common-sense,  grafted  on  the  severe 
Self  respect  of  Clnpham,  saved  him  from  any 
danger  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  simply 
.  delightful  In  read  how  he  could,  in  a  quiet 
way,  take  all  the  good  that  was  to  be  got  out 
of  these  exercises;  wisely  escaping  from 
'  bores '  as  best  he  might,  and  only  make  out 
of  them  the  materials  for  a  new  form  of  plea- 
sure-giving to  those  whom  he  loved.  How 
the  genius  of  history  transmutes,  idealises, 
bring  gracious  compensations  !  Hod  Mac- 
au lay — as  some  have  done — taken  ever  such 
pains  to  write  elaborate  gossipping  diaries  to 
celebrate  himself  in  his  brilliant  surroundings 
tfi  a  distant  posterity,  he  could  not  have  ac- 
complished his  end  so  well  as  it  has  been 
unconsciously  accomplished  by  these  simple 
letters  scribbled  off  to  his  sisters,  that  they 
might  become  the  sharers  of  his  pleasures.  In 
this  very  society-going  he  was  a  vicarious 
seeker,  and  he  so  sought  that  he  could  not  fail 
to  find.  But  how  much  of  this  kind  of  sensi- 
ble self-severity  must  he  have  owed  to  the 
spirit  which  led  his  pious  father  so  often  to 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  praising  his  gift- 
ed son,  that  this  son  might  be  worthy  of  the 
sire  in  prudent  reserve  and  self-respect  1  We 
remember  scarcely  anything  more  striking  or 
more  characteristic  in  recent  biography  than 
*  the  incident  recorded  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  how, 
after  Macaulay  had  delivered  that  great  anti- 
slavery  maiden  speech,  which  compelled 
warmest  praise  from  Wilberforce  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  family,  his  father  vouchsafed 
him  no  complimentary  word;  and  all  that  he 
said  afterwards  was  that  'it  did  not  become 
so  young  a  man  to  speak  with  folded  arms  in 
the  presence  of  royalty '  (!)  This  suggests  a 
discipline  of  the  truest  kind,  and  a  discipline 
which,  as  we  can  easily  discover  for  ourselves 
in  the  study  of  Macaulay's  life,  was  not  lost. 


We  have  no  space  to  follow  Macaulay  step 
by  step  in  his  career — how  a  Review  Article 
suddenly  made  him  famous  ;  how  he  passed 
into  Parliament  for  one  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
pocket  boroughs,  representing  it  for  some 
years;  then  successfully  contested  the  bur- 
ough  of  Leeds;  became  Cabinet  Minister;  and 
by  and  by  accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Indian  Council,  and  went  to  Calcutta, — 
where  he  did  a  memorable  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Indian  code  of  law,  closely 
studying  jurisprudence,  for  which  he  had 
before  shown  no  particular  liking,  simply 
because  it  was  now  his  duty,  and  mastering  it 
as  few  men  have  done  ;  how  he  returned  with 
a  modest  fortune  and  represented  Edinburgh, 
but  suffered  defeat  there  in  the  election  of 
185B,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  bis  own 
excessive  bluntness ;  how  ho  then  devoted 
himself  to  his  groat  work — his  History  of 
England — which,  though  it  remains  unfin- 
ished, consummated  his  fame  as  a  literary 
master.  But  the  main  facts  of  his  outward 
life  must  he  so  familiar  to  our  readers  that 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  them.  We 
may  more  profitably  devote  such  space  as 
remains  to  us  to  a  consideration  of  some  of 
his  characteristics  as  a  writer,  and  the  extent 
to  which  his  personal  traits  arc  reflected  in 
his  writings. 

Lord  Macaulay  certainly  combined  two 
things  rarely  found  united  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  in  him.  He  waa  at  once  brilliant 
and  accurate.  His  memory  was  a  wonderful 
repository.  It  gathered  from  all  quarters  the 
most  diverse  materials,  and  arranged  them,  as 
it  seemed,  by  an  unconscious  process.  It  was 
said  that  where  others  read  he  but  glanced, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  he  possessed  himself 
more  perfectly  of  the  book  than  they  had 
done.  He  missed  nothing ;  he  forgot  nothing ; 
and  the  proper  fact  waa  always  ready  at  the 
right  moment.  His  essays  are  themselves 
condensed  histories ;  his  History  is  a  scries  of 
polished  essays.  Always  brilliant,  full  of 
knowledge,  and  with  complete  tact  in  giving 
it  the  most  effective  arrangement,  it  must  yet 
be  said,  however,  that  he  lacked  somewhat 
that  imaginative  reach  and  fineness  which 
gives  to  literature  its  highest  consecration. 
He  was  never  very  deeply  stirred,  and,  there- 
fore, never  reached  otlier  than  a  superficial 
proportion.  His  pictorial  faculty  sufficed  him 
instead  of  the  rare  discernments  that  come 
from  spiritual  sympathy;  and  if  we  assume 
that  there  is  a  deep  idea  at  the  bottom  of  his- 
torical developments,  which  connects  itself 
intimately  with  the  reb'gious  yearnings  and 
with  all  the  vital  and  semi-mystical  tendencies 
of  human  nature,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
historian  must  have  deep  religious  sympathies, 
though  he  may  hold  very  loosely  by  dogmas. 
Lord  Macaulay  held  loosely  enough  by  dog- 
mas ;  but  ho  never  realised  religious  sentiment 
in  itietf.  The  result  is  that,  as  he  seemed  to 
be  intellectually  cut  off  from  the  great  relig- 
ious movements  that  stirred  his  own  time,  so 
he  failed  in  getting  the  key  to  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  post.  If  he  looks  at  th'em  at 
ill,  it  ia  merely  in  their  social  and  superficial 
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relations;  and  although  he  lores  to  delineate 
individuals,  it  is  only  by  contrast  with 
others,  and  with  no  intent  to  pierce  to  hidden 
motives  and  to  reveal  them.  There  is  visible 
no  trace  of  pause,  no  sudden  starting  aside 
at  the  suggestion  of  conflicting  motives  in 
him ;  he  see3  but  one  side,  and  all  the  facts 
bend  to  it,  and  his  pictures,  therefore,  never 
fail  in  definiteness  of  line.  But  that,  of 
course,  is  a  great  merit ;  in  view  of  immediate 
impression,  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  all. 
Hence,  as  a  first  quality  noticeable  in  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  absolutely  pervasive,  we  find 
contented  telf-tvffidency.  Itis  a  quality  which 
we  English  are  justified  in  liking,  fo'r  it  has 
done  its  share  in  our  history;  but  it  needs  to 
be  associated  with  strongly  qualifying  ele- 
ments in  literature.  One  of  the  problems 
that  remains  for  criticism,  iu  reference  to  Lord 
Macaulay,  is  to  trace  how  far  the  self-sup- 
pressing severity '  of  the  Ctapham  ideal, 
which  was  based  on  a  strictly  religious  con- 
ception, tended  to  injure  him  by  confirming 
in  him  a  reverence  for  mere  consistency  and 
completeness  of  result,  which,  again,  the  reli- 
gious conception,  to  which  he  never  rose, 
would  have  modified.  There  is  some  ground 
(or  the  remarks  we  have  heard  about  his  '  cock- 
sureness;'  he  inherited  it  from  his  father  and 
from  Clapham:  but  the  force  of.  great  prin- 
ciples, which  directed  it  in  them  and  sus- 
tained them  in  a  most  gigantic  philanthropic 
purpose,  was  in  him  largely  lacking,  and, 
therefore,  it  left  in  liis  literary  performances 
(and,  indeed,  at  first  view  in  his  character 
generally)  a  strong  suggestion  of  egotism,  that 
was  not  supercilious  only  because  of  early 
influences  to  which  he  had  been  subject. 

The  next  thing  that  may  be  noted  in  Lord 
Macaulay's  character  is  a  lack  of  growth.  He 
saw  things  in  youth  much  as  he  saw  them  in 
middle-age.  His  point  of  view  was  never 
changed  under  special  and  immediate  sym- 
pathetic demands.  Even  of  his  pictorial  style 
it  has  been  well  said  that  he  never  learned  il, 
that  it  was  born  with  him;  and,  certainly,  in 
the  epigrammatic  finish,  the  balance  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  easy  unhesitating  way  in  which 
he  says  precisely  what  he  feels  and  thinks, — 
aud,  we  may  say,  all  that  he  feels  and  thinks 
in  these  youthful  letters, — we  see  a  formed 
style,  and  one  which  it  may  be  asserted  sus- 
tained itself  to  the  end.  And  as  he  seems 
never  to  have  hesitated  over  a  human  char- 
acter— to  have  been  struck  by  the  mystery  of 
motives  and  the  painful  riddles  of  conscience 
— so  he  seems  never  to  have  been  doubtful  of 
any  problem.  His  view  once  taken,  his  side 
assumed,  the  sense  of  comradeship,  in  a 
certain  rough-and-ready  English  way.  was 
strong  enough  in  him  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
duty  in  respect  of  it ;  and  what  his  associates 
would  say,  became,  in  a  certain  undefined 
unconscious  way,  the  standard  for  his  general 
judgments.  On  details,  of  course,  he  was  apt 
enough  to  assert  his  right  of  thinking  for 
himself;  the  more  irresistibly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  that  general  acquiescence.  But  what 
we  have  said  is  so  far  true  that  the  charge  of 
reading  English  history  as  a  Whig  has  a  cer- 
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tain  basis  in  the  character  of  the  writer.     It 

was  one  of  his  particular  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion that  printers'  readers  avowed  that  he  bad 
never  written  a  sentence  the  meaning  of  which 
was  not  at  once  apparent.  He  wrote  as  be 
thought,  and  his  thinking,  happily  for  his 
own  comfort  in  one  respect,  lay  along  the 
prepared  lines  of  English  Liberal  opinion. 
If  it  had  not  been  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  man,  who  interested  himself  in  so  many 
things,  could  have  been  throughout  so  abso- 
lutely self-consistent — so  little  likely  to  un- 
derstand or  to  sympathise  with  Emerson's 
maxim  :  '  Speak  the  truth  given  thee  to-day, 
though  all  thy  former  utterances  should  be 
made  a  lie.'  He  never  meditates,  never 
broods,  never  needs  to  seek  escape  in  those 
reactionary  grooves  of  feeling  which  sweep 
their  subject  hurriedly  along,  it  may  be,  into 
strange  new  worlds,  but  are  apt  to  give  great 
revelations  in  return.  Wo  look  not  for  such 
from  Macaulay ;  be  speaks  for  the  intelligent 
sensible  Englishman,  and  makes  his  views 
and  sentiments  as  practical  as  they  can  be 
made.  Strong,  robust  good  sense,  elevated 
by  utter  conscientiousness, — that  is  his  mark. 
And,  as  we  often  find  in  very  sensible  persona, 
a  rare  power  of  ignoring  what  they  cannot  at 
once  understand  and  appreciate,  so  in  him. 
We  are  surprised  at  first,  and  then  we  are 
amused,  at  the  mass  of  literature  he  read,  or, 
rather,  glanced  at,  with  the  undoubting  con- 
viction that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  all 
its  worth,  which,  for  his  purposes,  he,  doubt- 
less, moat  frequently  did.  No  character  ever 
puzzled  him,  no  problem  ever  baffled  him,  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  proceed  a  step  on 
ground  that  was  not  absolutely  clear  and  sure. 
This  had  much  to  do  with  his  style,  which  was 
well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  A  man  ex- 
presses himself  with  the  one  end  of  bein{f 
understood"  by  the  audience  he  seeks.  If  ho 
desire  a  large  audience  he  must  be  clear.  It 
is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  tg 
Macaulay  that,  while  he  was  never  obscure, 
he  always  took  care  to  show  that,  on  the  sub- 
ject he  treated,  he  knew  more  than  he  con- 
veyed. He  had  (acts  """l  figures  in  reserve. 
Hence,  though  liis  style  is  ofttimes  hard,  glit- 
tering, and  over-antithetic,  it  tells  emphati- 
cally of  the  '  full  man '—the  man,  who  can 
pursue  his  cause  further,  but  is  not  likely  to 
waver,  to  change  hit;  ground,  and  puzzle 
people  by  casuistical  reasonings  or  refinements. 
This  is  what  the  great  public  likes.  Qualifi- 
cations and  secondary  relations  are  wearisome 
to  it.  We  have  heard  of  a -great  present-day, 
orator  who  plainly  confesses  that  1*6  *s  ruined 
when  he  tries  to  qualify,  and-that  for  purposes  * 
of  effect,  statements  must  b*  bold  and  bal- 
anced. Macaulay  perceived  tbe  same  truth  ; 
and  though  his  sense  of  juitice  was  very 
keen  in  relation  to  practical  putters,  still, 
like  our  orator,  he  was  shy  of  Qualifications, 
and  also  felt  that  for  effect,  statements  must 
be  bold  and  balanced.  In  this  resnect  his 
style  is  most  commanding.  It  is  thy  style 
f«r  orators — for  those  who  would  produce 
wide  and  immediate  effect;  but  it  should  bo 
remembered  that  too  close  and  strained  sn 
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imitation  of  it  is  apt  to  produce  the  very 
opposite  Tesnlt.  Id  Lord  Macaulay '9  judg- 
ment of  historical  characters,  as  has  beon 
hinted,  we  can  often  trace  a  certain  severity; 
but  the  severity,  which  was  distinctly  of  the 
Puritanic  kind,  was  most  characteristically 
exhibited  in  his  public  life,  particularly  in 
the  resolution  to  allow  none  of  the  sentiment 
which  may  have,  more  or  less,  determined  his 
attitude  in  any  way  to  appear.  We  remember 
the  manner  in  which  he  put  down  the  Metho- 
dist minister  who,  at  an  election  meeting, 
ventured  to  ask  of  what  religion  the  candi- 
dates were.  On  that  occasion  he'  certainly 
showed,  in  his  defence  of  freedom  of  opinion 
on  religious  matters  and  the  right  of  a  man  to 
keep  them  in  reserve  in  political  discussion, 
a  faculty  of  preacher-like  rebuke,  which  we 
arc  inclined,  to  fancy  only  one  who  had  drawn 
lessons  from  Clapham  would  have  been  equal 
to.  He  owed  much  to  his  parentage;  and 
whoever  would  rightly  appreciate  those  no- 
bler, if  severer,  qualities  in  Macaulay,  and 
trace  them  to  their  origin,  must  not  lose 
sight  of  an  obscurer  figure,  but  certainly  one 
not  less  grand,  which  is  prominent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book.  And  we  cannot 
pass  on  without  saying  that  it  is  a  high  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  insight  and  inde- 
pendence thnt  he  should  so  clearly  have  dis- 
cerned this  relation,  and  have  spent  so  much 
pains  to  bring  out  into  strong  relief  the  noble 
figure  and  features  of  the  man  who  did  more 
than  any  other  to  secure  freedom  for  the  slave. 
If  his  more  famous  son  did  not  appropriate  the 
deep  religious  convictions  he  was  sustained 
by,  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  he  would  not 
have  Iwen  quite  so  generous,  self-denying,  and 
utterly  conscientious,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  father's  life. 

It  is  because  the  memoir  shows  this  so 
clearly,  as  well  as  brings  out  effectively  the 
fact  that  Lord  Macaulay  kept  faithfully  invio- 
late for  himself  a  sphere  where  intellectual 
gifts  were  only  to  be  recognised  as  justifying 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  others  to  be  aided  and 
cheered,  that  it  may  be  said  to  rank  with  the 
first  compositions  of  its  class.  For  several 
reasons,  but  for  this  reason  especially,  it  will 
reflect  fresh  lustre  on  works  that  will  keep 
their  place  in  English  literature. 

Lord  Macaulay 's  relations  to  his  contempo- 
raries were  for  the  most  part  of  the  frankest 
and  most  friendly  kind ;  but  one  exception 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Brougham,  between  whom  and  Lord  Macaulay 
there  seems  1o  have  grown  up  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy. But  Macaulay 's  peculiar  reverence 
for  that  heroic  father — to  whom  he  owed  so 
much — kept  him  from  attacking  Brougham ; 
another  specific  testimony,  if  it  were  needed, 
to  the  force  of  that  father's  influence.  The 
pictures  we  have  here  of  Lytton,  of  Jeffrey, 
and  many  others,  are  dono  with  such  remark- 
able skill,  that  we  cannot  pass  without  giving 
one  small  specimen — a  most  finished  sketch 
of  the  great  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  : — 

'  Jeffrey  has  twenty  faces  almost  as  unlike 
each  other  as  my  father's  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's, 
and  infinitely  more  unlike  to  each  other  than 
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those  of  near  relatives  often  are;  infinitely 
more  uulike, for  example,  than  those  of  the  two 
Grants.  When  absolutely  quiescent,  reading 
a  paper,  or  hearing  a  conversation  in  which  he 
takes  no  interest,  his  countenance  shows  no 
indication  whatever  of  intellectual  superiority 
of  any  kind.  But  as  soon  as  he  is  interested, 
and  opens  his  ey«s  upon  you,  the  change  is 
like  magic.  There  is  a  flash  in  his  glance,  a 
violent  contortion  in  his  frown,  an  exquisite 
humour  in  his  sneer,  and  a  sweetness  and 
brilliancy  in  bis  smile,  beyond  anything  that 
ever  I  witnessed.  A  person  who  had  seen 
him  in  only  one  state  would  not  know  him  if 
he  saw  him  in  another.  For  he  has  not,  like 
Brougham,  marked  features  which  in  all 
moods  of  mind  remain  unaltered.  The  mere 
outline  of  his  face  is  insignificant.  The  ex- 
pression is  everything,  and  such  power  and 
variety  of  expression  1  never  saw  in  any 
human  countenance,  not  even  in  that  of  the 
most  celebrated  actors.  .  .  .  The  voice 
and  delivery  of  Jeffrey  resemble  his  face.  He 
possesses  considerable  power  of  mimicry,  and 
rarely  tells  a  story  without  imitating  several 
different  accents.  His  familiar  tone,  his 
declamatory  tone,  and  his  pathetic  tone  are 
quite  different  things.  Sometimes  Scotch 
predominates  in  his  pronunciation;  some- 
times it  is  imperceptible.  Sometimes  I  lis 
utterance  is  snappish  and  quick  to  the  last 
degree ;  sometimes  it  is  remarkable  for  rotun- 
dity and  mellowness.  I  can  easily  conceive 
that  two  people  who  had  seen  him  on  differ- 
ent days  might  dispute  about  him,  as  the 
travellers  in  the  fable  disputed  aDout  the 
chameleon.     .     .    . 

'  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  a  good 
husband;  for  his  wife  is  a  very  amiable  woman. 
But  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  man  so  keen  ami 
sarcastic,  so  much  of  a  scoffer,  pouring  him- 
self out  with  such  simplicity  and  tenderness 
in  all  sorts  of  affectionate  nonsense.  Through 
our  whole  journiy  to  Perth  he  kept  up  a  sort 
of  mock  quarrel  with  his  daughter;  attacked 
her  about  novel-reading,  laughed  her  into  a 
pet,  kissed  her  out  of  it,  and  laughed  her  into 
it  again.  She  and  her  mother  absolutely 
idolise  him,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

1  His  conversation  is  very  much  like  his 
countenance  and  his  voice — of  immense  vari- 
ety; sometimes  plain  and  unpretending,  even 
to  flatness;  sometimes  whimsically  brilliant 
and  rhetorical  almost  beyond  the  license  of 
private  discourse.  He  has  many  interesting 
anecdotes,  and  tells  them  very  well.  He  is  a 
shrewd  observer;  and  so  fastidious  that  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  awe  in  which  many  people 
seem  to  stand  when  in  bis  company.  .  .  . 
I  liked  everything  but  the  hours.  Wc  were 
never  up  tilt  ten,  and  never  retired  till  two 
hours  at  least  after  midnight.  Jeffrey, 
indeed,  never  goes  to  bed  till  sleep  comes  on 
him  overpowermgly,  and  never  rises  till  forced 
up  by  business  or  hunger.' 

This  is  Lord  Macaulay's  account  of  one  in- 
terview with  Lady  Holland : — 

'  In  the  drawing-room  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Lady  Holland  about  the  purity  of  the 
English  language,  wherein  she  thinks  herself  a 
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critic.  I  happened,  in  speaking  about  the 
Reform  Bill,  to  say  that  I  wished  that  it  had 
been  possible  to  form  a  few  commercial  con- 
stituencies, if  the  word  constituency  were 
admissible.  "I  am  glad  you  put  that  in," 
said  her  ladyship.  "I  was  just  going  to  give 
it  to  you.  It  is  an  odious  word.  Then 
there  is  talented,  and  influential,  and  gentle- 
manly. I  never  could  break  Sheridan  of 
gentlemanly,  though  he  allowed  it  to  be 
wrong."  We  talked  about  the  word  talent*, 
and  its  history.  I  said  that  it  had  first  Ap- 
peared in  theological  writing,  that  it  waa  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  parable  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  it  had  gradually  passed 
from  the  vocabulary  of  divinity  into  common 
use.  I  challenged  her  to  find  it  in  any  classi- 
cal writer  on  general  subjects  before  the 
Restoration,  or  even  before  the  year  1700.  I 
believe  that  I  might  safely  have  gone 
down  later.  She  seemed  surprised  by  this 
theory,  never  having,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
heard  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents.  I  did 
not  tell  her,  though  I  might  have  done  so, 
that  a  person  who  professes  to  be  a  critic  in 
the  delicacies  of  the  English  language  ought 
to  have  the  Bible  at  his  finger-ends.'  And  let 
it  be  said,  by-t lie-by,  that  Macaulay  greatly 
owed  it  to  the  habits  and  reverences  of  the 
Clapham  sect  that  he  so  thoroughly  had  '  the 
Bible  at  his  finger-ends.' 

We  really  wish  we  could  have  found  apace 
to  have  given  a  sample  or  two  of  these  prim, 
boyish,  precocious  letters ;  or  some  more  of 
those  wonderfully  vivid  pictures  of  Holland 
House  and  its  habitues,  when  Lady  Holland 
made  Mr.  This  fetch  and  carry  for  her, 
politely  rebuked  Lord  That,  and  rallied  her 
husband,  while  he,  wheeled  about  in  his  choir, 
was  more  than  usually  animated;  or  to  have 
transferred  to  our  pages  some  account  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  unfailing  humour  with  chil- 
dren, which  flowed  forth  in  endlesa  rhymes, 
anecdotes,  and  clevernesses  of  all  sorts.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  already  perused  the 
work,  must  themselves  go  to  the  volumes  to 
become  fully  acquainted  with  these  things. 
They  certainly  will  not  be  disappointed,  for 
whatever  opinion  they  may  have  hitherto 
held  of  Lord  Macaulay,  they  will  be  able,  we 
think,  to  come  to  but  one  conclusion  regard- 
ing Mr.  Trevelyon's  merits  as  a  biographer. 

The  Life  of  John  Locke.  By  H.  R.  Fox 
Boornb.  Two  Vols.  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co. 
It  is 
that  the  biography  of  John 
more  real  sense  than  Bacon,  was  its  founder, 
has  so  long  remained  unwritten.  We  owe 
it  to  the  interest  that  has  of  late  years  extend- 
ed in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  psychological 
inquiry  that  this  stigma  has  been  at  last  re- 
'  moved,  and  that  we  are  able  to  welcome  a 
biography  which,  if  it  does  not  in  all  respects 
realise  the  ideal  of  the  philosophical  student, 
supplies  us  with  so  much  information  about 
the  man,  and  gives  such  full  illustrations  of 
liis  character,  that  we  are  brought  into  living 
contact  with  him,  and  recognise  him  in  his 
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'habit  as  he  lived.'  Exception  lias  been 
taken,  not  without  reason,  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  has  performed  the 
more  distinctly  scientific  and  critical  part  of 
his  task.  He  has  not  been  able,  or  has  not 
thought  it  necessary,  with  any  degree  of 
elaborateness,  to  trace  the  origin  and  show 
the  character  of  Locke's  peculiar  philos- 
ophy, and  to  assign  to  it  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  history  of  mental  science. 
We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  parti- 
cular stage  of  philosophical  thought  at  which 
we  have  arrived  in  this  country,  the  omission 
is  to  be  regretted.  There  is  something, 
indeed,  to  be  said  for  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Fox  Bonrnehas  elected  to  do  his  work.  He  has 
striven,  and  striven  successfully,  to  give  us  the 
Life-like  presentation  of  the  man  and  English- 
man by  tracing  his  relations  through  the  varied 
stages  of  a  long  and  not  uneventful  career. 
He  has  shown  us  how,  in  the  view  of  Locke 
himself,  his  philosophical  work  was  a  minor 
consideration,  as  in  its  origin  his  immortal 
treatise  on  'The  Human  Understanding'  was 
almost  accidental.  We  are  made  to  see  the 
philosopher  in  the  discharge  of  hia  important 
work  as  an  educational  reformer  and  the 
apostle  of  toleration  connecting  himself  with 
all  the  varied  interests  of  a  stormy  but  fruit- 
ful period  of  English  history.  And  it  may  be 
urged  that,  as  Locke  was  not  a  philosopher 
in  the  sense  in  which,  for  example,  the  great- 
est German  thinkers  have  been,  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  steady  pursuit  of 
speculative  truth,  and  who  as  professors  have 
been  able  to  make  scientific  thought  their 
primary  concern,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
place  a  philosophical  treatise  side  by  side 
with  an  historical  portraiture.  Just,  how- 
ever, because  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
a  man  of  business  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
term,  the  philosophy  of  Locke  assumed  the 
practical  aspect  it  bore ;  and  it  was  character- 
istic of  him,  as  it  has  been  of  most  English 
philosophers,  that  his  opinions  grew  out  of 
his  experience  and  were  moulded  by  his  cir- 
cumstances. To  have  mode  this  manifeat, 
and  to  have  shown  that  the  non -professorial 
philosophy  of  .England  lias  not  been  less 
powerful  in  its  influence  on  the  course  of 
thought  than  the  more  speculative  philosophy 
of  Germany,  was  a  task  which  well  became 
the  biographer  of  Locke. 

The  reaction  that  has  been  in  full  force  in 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so 
has  gone  far  to  counteract  the  undue  depreci- 
ation from  which  the  treatise  on  'The  Human 
Understanding'  long  suffered.  Locke  waa 
little  considered  by  the  German  transcenden- 
tal school  of  the  early  part  of  the  century ; 
and  even  the  careful  and  laborious  Hegel  de- 
votes little  space  to  him  in  bis  '  History  of 
Philosophy.'  The  idealistic  .movement  in 
Continental  thought,  originated  by  the  author 
of  •  The  Kritik  of  the  Pure  Reason,'  was  con- 
tinued in  England  by  Coleridge,  and  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  theological  thought 
of  the  country,  while  in  Scotland  the  sage  of 
KOnigsberg  was  hailed  as  master  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton.     In  France,  M.  Cousin 
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popularised  German  idealism  while  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  it  with  the  Scottish  common- 
sense  philosophy;  and  he  vied  with  Hamilton 
in  making  laborious  attacks  on  the  philosophy 
ofLocke.  Under  these  circumstances,  Locke's 


school  of  'positive'  thought,  of  which  the 
Mills  may  be  called  the  founders.  There  is  a 
danger  that,  under  the  force  of  the  reaction, 
the  counter-movement  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  that  the  one-sided  tendencies  of  the 
English  school  of  the  present  day  to  found  a 
scheme  of  scientific  psychology  that  will  dis- 
pense with  what  has  been  pedantically  called 
*  meta-empirical '  elements  may  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  sober  practical  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience which  was  Locke's  legacy  to  his 
countrymen.  While  the  justice  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Locke's  predominant  sensationalism 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin 
cannot  be  fairly  denied,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hold  that  Locke's  own  interpre- 
tation of  experience  was  by  no  means  so 
narrow  as  that  of  our  recent  English  psychol- 
ogists; seeing  that  he  held  firmly  by  spiritual 
realities  as  necessary  to  explain  experience, 
which  are  discarded  in  so  many  quarters  as 
the  fruits  of  phantasy. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  in- 
fluence of  Locke  on  the  character  of  English- 
men and  on  the  form  of  the  national  institu- 
tions has  not  been  greatest  in  reference  to 
religions  toleration.  And  in  that  character 
he  is  very  fully  presented  to  us  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne.  When  we  contrast  the 
prevailing  spirit  and  practice  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  both  religion  and  politics, 
with  those  of  the  nineteenth  century;  when 
we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  great  ad- 
vances made  under  the  influence  of  what  is 
vaguely  but  not  inappropriately  termed  Lib- 
eralism, we  should  do  well  to  remember  how 
much  we  owe  it  to  Locke  that  the  distance 
we  have  travelled  is  so  considerable.  He 
himself  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  theologi- 
cal and  political  bigots  of  his  time;  and  was 
forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from  his  native 
land;  and  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  en- 
abled him  to  return  in  triumph,  he  came  back 
tutored  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  and 
having  learnt  through  actual  suffering  the 
advantages  of  the  principles  he  set  himself  to 
expound.  In  all  things  lie  was  shrewd,  saga- 
cious, practical,  and  the  training  he  had  as  a 
student  of  medicine  was  helpful  to  hi 


many  waytas  a  philosophical  inquirer. 
Withoutlallinginto  the  opposite  t 


making  the  life  of  Locke  a  general  history  of 
his  time,  his  biographer  has  interwoven  the 
private  and  public  events  of  the  period  skil- 
fully together;  so  that  we  sec  Locke,  not  aa 
an  abstract  philosopher,  but  as  the  child  of 
his  age,  who  was  to  a  large  degree  the  out- 
come of  a  period  which,  nevertheless,  he 
powerfully  helped  to  mould.  This  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  success  in  dealing 
with  his  subject  is  not  Inconsistent  with  our 
previous  criticism  of  his  meagre  treatment  of 
Locke's  philosophy.     The  former  he  ought  to 
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have  done,  and  he  has  done  well;  but,  all  the 
same,  he  ought  not  to  have  left  the  other  un- 
done. As  it  is,  he  has  given  us  a  work  which 
supplies  an  unmistakable  want  in  the  litera- 
ture of  English  philosophy,  and  which  will 
make  the  thoroughly  English  features  of  the 
philosopher  familiar  to  the  present  generation. 
He  has  shown  us  Locke  m  connection  with 
his  time,  and  lias  traced  the  various  ways  in 
which  he  exercised  healthful  influence  upon 
it  and  became  the  source  of  similar  influence 
to  succeeding  generations.  We  cordially 
welcome  what  in  all  respects  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  biography,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  it  will  become  a  standard  work  in  Eng- 
lish literature. 

Fifty  Yean  of  My  Life.  By  George  Thom- 
as, Earl  of  Albemarle.  Two  Vols.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

A  record  full  of  anecdote  which  reaches  back 
to  the  girlhood  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
the  time  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  fought  his 
great  duel ;  which  pictures  the  state  of  society 
prior  to  Waterloo,  and  gives  us  glimpses  of 
some  of  the  greatest  personages  that  have 
figured  in  England,  both  then  and  since, 
cannot  but  be  exceedingly  interesting.  Lord 
Albemarle  is  not  a  literary  expert ;  if  he  had 
been,  his  volumes  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  valuable.  It  is  the  very  simplicity 
and  unaffectedness  of  the  account,  the  utter 
lack  of  graces  of  fancy  or  adornments  of  style, 
which  assure  us  that  we  are  getting  a  gen- 
uine report,  and  not  a  half  fanciful  reminis- 
cence. The  Keppels  were  originally  Dutch, 
and  like  the  Dutch,  as  much,  or  even  more, 
when  transplanted,  than  when  at  home, 
shrewd,  patient,  apt  to  see  the  best  way  to 
their  end,  they  soon  combined  English  with 
Dutch  honours,  and  conciliated  those  most 
likely  to  promote  them.  Thorough  Whigs, 
the  Keppels  have  stood  by  their  colours,  and 
have  not  lost  hy  it.  George  Thomas,  the 
sixth  earl,  was  brought  up  with  distinct 
traditions  in  his  eye,  yet  with  a  certain  home- 
liness favourable  to  strength  of  character ; 
and  very  quaint  and  very  touching  are  some 
of  the  anecdotes  which  the  old  man  delicately 
sets  down  of  his  boyish  play-hours  spent  with 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  light-hearted 
disregard  of  tutors  and  governors  is  so.  re- 
freshing to  read  of,  more  especially  in  a  time 
when  primness  was  the  rule  in  higher  circles. 
And  her  girlish  letters,  as  given  here,  with  all 
their  misspelling  and  defiance  of  grammar, 
are  delightful  to  read.  Keppel  was  sent  to 
Westminster  School,  where,  of  course,  he 
fagged,  like  the  rest  of  the  juniors.  The  ac- 
count of  the  school  in  those  days  is  piquant, 
and  his  own  escapades  and  those  of  others 
show  that  English  boys  then  were  just  as 
venturesome  and  defiant  of  extreme  autho- 
rity as  they  are  now.  While  yet  a  lad  of  six- 
teen he  became  an  ensign  in  the  14th  Regi- 
ment, and  was  despatched  to  join  the  forces 
on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  at  which  he  won  his 
medal.  'If  I  were  asked,' he  writes,  'what 
were  my  sensations  in  the  dreary  interval  be- 
tween daylight  and  the  firing  of  the  first 
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cud  non-shot  on  this  eventful  morning,  I 
should  say  that  all  I  can  now  remember  on 
the  subject  is,  that  my  mind  was  constant  ly 
recurring  to  the  account  my  father  had  given 
me  ot  his  interview  with  Henry  Pearce,  other- 
wise the  "Game  Chicken,"  juat  before  his 
great  battle  with  Hcndoza  for  the  champion- 
ship of  England.  "Well,  Pearce,"  asked 
my  father,  "how  do  you  feel?"  "Why, 
my  lord,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  wish  it  was  Jit." 
Without  presuming  to  imply  any  resemblance 
to  the  "Game  Chicken,  "I  had  this  much  in 
common  with  that  great  man — I  wished  the 
fight  v.-asJU.'  He  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
through  a  rotten  transport-ship  in  returning 
home.  Rotten  ships  seem  to  have  been 
rather  common  at  that  time,  the  lives  of  men 
seemed  to  be  cheap,  and,  as  Lord  Albemarle 
drily  remarks,  '  There  was  no  Plimsoll  then.' 
He  landed  just  in  time  to  sec  the  marriage  of 
his  old  playfellow  the  Princess  Charlotte,  of 
whom  he  gives  U3  such  a  glimpse  as  shows 
that  the  old  spirit  of  fun  and  friendliness  was 
alive  within  her.  'In  form  the  princess  was 
altered,  but  in  other  respects  site  was  the 
same.  She  knew  me  immediately,  and  from 
under  the  shade  of  her  hands,  which  were 
joined  together  over  Iter  face  as  she  knelt,  she 
made  me  sundry  telegraphic  signals  of  recog- 
nition in  her  own  peculiar  manner.' 

Then  came  service  here  and  there  with  his 
regiment, — at  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  India. 
For  a  time  he  was  at  St.  Helena,  and  has  some 
report  to  make  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and 
Napoleon.  He  agrees  with  Carlylc  that  Sir 
Hudson  was  not  suited  to  be  Bonaparte's 
gaoler;  adding:  '  The  sketch  of  Ralph  Nick- 
leby  in  Dickens's  novel  forcibly  recalls  Sir 
Hudson  to  my  mind — the  large  head  and 
small  body,  the  beetle  brow,  the  shaggy  pro- 
jecting eyebrows,  the  forbidding  scowl  on 
the  countenance.'  In  1820  Keppcl  became 
equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who,  he  tells 
us,  was  the  very  essence  of  punctuality,  an 
enrly  riser,  always  up  betimes,  and  breakfast- 
ing at  nine.  So  the  equerry,  too,  had  to  be 
astir,  and  thus  he  is  able  to  record  : — '  One  of 
my  occupations  of  a  morning  while  waiting 
for  the  Duke  was  to  watch  from  the  window 
the  movements  of  a  bright,  pretty  little  girl 
seven  years  of  age.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
watering  the  plants  immediately  under  the 
window.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  impar- 
tially she  divided  the  contents  of  the  watering- 
pot  between  the  flowers  and  her  own  little 
feet.  Her  simple  but  becoming  dress  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  gorgeous  apparel 
now  worn  by  the  little  damsels  of  the  rising 
generation — a  large  straw  hat  and  a  suit  of 
white  cotton ;  a  coloured  Jicltu  round  the  neck 
was  the  only  ornament  she  wore.  The  young 
lady  I  am  describing  was  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, now  our  gracious  Sovereign,  whom  may 
God  long  preserve  ! ' 

While  with  the  Duke  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  famous  men  and  famous 
scenes.  There  is  a  good  anecdote  of  Erskine 
at  Holkhain,  at  the  annual  shcep-ahcariug : — 
'We  sat  down  each  day,  upwards  of  five 
hundred,  to  dinner  iu  the  state  apartments. 


There  were  plenty  of  speeches— principally 
on  the  science  of  agriculture.  An  exception 
to  the  rule  was  one  from  Lord  Erskine,  who 
afforded  much  amusement  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  so  profoundly  ignorant.  One  of  the  the- 
ories broached  in  the  morning  was  that 
crushed  oyster-shells  would  prove  an  excel- 
lent manure.  The  opinion  was  erroneous ; 
but  it  was  not  then  so  conaidered.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  Erskine,  "we  lawyers  have  been 
accused  of  eating  the  oyster  and  of  giving  the 
shell  to  our  clients.  The  charge  is  true ;  but 
our  host  has  shown  this  morning  that  we  only- 
take  a  fair  share  of  the  bivalve."  The 
dinner,  au  early  one,  was  followed  by  a  sup- 
per for  the  guests  who  remained  in  the  house. 
Erskine,  the  soul  of  the  party,  recited  some 
humorous  poetry  of  his  own  composition. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex — and  some  of  us  who 
were  not  so  gifted  with  an  ear  for  music — 
sang  songs,  sentimental,  bacchanalian,  or 
comic,  and — not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the 
performances — the  foreigners  mode  speeches 
in  broken  English.' 

The  description  of  the  Queen's  trial  is 
clearly  written  :  Brougham's  grand  hits  and 
furious  glances  being  noted  with  equal  faith- 
fulness. '  My  post  of  equerry  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  procured  me  admission  behind 
the  throne,  and  occasionally  to  a  seat  among 
the  Queen's  law  advisers.  Brougham  was 
fond  of  implying  that  he  had  ample  materials 
for  recriminating  on  the  King.  "If,"  said 
he,  "this  necessity  should  be  imposed  upon 
me,  I  should  act  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
instructions  of  this  illustrious  woman  [here, 
with  a  theatrical  wave  of  the  baud,  he  pointed 
to  the  Queen,  who  sat  immediately  below 
him] ;  I  should  disobey  her  solemn  commands, 
nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  resort  to  it,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  an  absolute  and  overruling 
compulsion."'     .     .     . 

'  I  was  present  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  August  at  the  celebrated  interview  between 
Queen  Caroline  and  Teodoro  Majocchi,  the 
prevaricating  postilion  of  "Non  mi  ricordo" 
notoriety.  The  moment  she  saw  him  she 
raised  her  hands  above  her  head,  and,  uttering 
a  loud  exclamation,  bounced  out  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  a  most  unqueenlike  manner. 
What  that  exclamation  was  intended  to  con- 
vey is  still  a  mystery.  Some  said  the  word 
was  "Teodoro,"  others  "Traditore."  To 
me  it  seemed  to  be  simply  the  interjection 
"Oh!"  as  expressive  of  disgust  at  seeing  in 
her  accuser  one  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
dirty  discharged  menial,  but  who  was  now 
transformed  into  a  clean-looking  gentleman, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion.' 

But  space  fails  us  to  follow  Keppel  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Hastings  in  India,  as  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  East  Norfolk,  aud  as  the 
polished  observer  of  society  in  more  recent 
Limes.  We  must,  however,  make  room  for 
tliis  further  reminiscence,  as  it  shows  so 
effectively  that  freedom,  iustead  of  '  slowly 
broadening  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent,' in  the  House  of  Lords  in  respect  of 
personality  and  repartee,  has  only  undergone 


limitation,  though  perhaps  the  debates  of  the 
Upper  House  might  sometimes  be  improved 
for  breakfast-table  reading  by  such  enliven- 
ments  as  this  tells  of:— '  I  was  witness  to  a 
curious  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
25th  of  April  of  this  yejir  (1853)  and,  as  a 
very  imperfect  account  of  it  is  given  in 
"Hansard,"  I  offer  my  version.  The  debate 
was  on  the  Clergy  Reserve  in  the  Canada  Bill. 
Lord  Derby  made  some  remarks  in  bis  speech, 
from  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wil- 
berforce)  expressed  his  dissent  by  shaking  his 
bead  and  smiling.  The  noble  carl  took  ex- 
ception at  the  gesture.  The  bishop  admitted 
the  smile,  but  denied  all  intention  of  thereby 
imputing  anything  offensive.  Lord  Derby — 
"I  accept  at  once  the  explanation  that  has 
been  oxtered  by  the  right  reverend  prelate; 
but  when  he  tells  me  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  say  anything  offensive,  because  he  has 
a  smiling  face,  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  quote 
in  his  presence  from  a  well-known  writer, 
without  intending  in  the  least  to  apply  the 
words  to  him, — 
'"  A  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain." 

Lord  Clarendon  (in  a  voice  of  thunder) — 
"  Oh  I  oh  !  oh  1"    Lord  Derby—"  What  noble 

Ceer  is  it  whose  nerves  arc  so  delicate  as  to 
e  wounded  by  a  hackneyed  quotation  V 
Lord  Clarendon — "  I  am  that  peer,  and  I  pro- 
test against  any  noble  lord  applying,  even  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  the  epithet  of  villain 
to  any  member  in  the  House.  Most  of  all  do 
I  deprecate  the  use  of  such  an  expression  by 
a  lay  peer  towards  a  right  reverend  prelate." 
Peace  in  inters  rose  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  reporters  had  left  the  gallery— in  those 
days  the  Reporters'  Gallery  was  cleared  on  a 
division.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  hud  been 
greatly  excited,  poured  out  a  glass  of  water 
and  drank  it  off.  Lord  Derby  at  the  same  time 
filled  another  bumper  of  water  and  called 
out  acn>3s  the  table,  "Tour  good  health, 
Clarendon,"  and  so  the  affair  ended.' 

:  Lord  Derby  was  probably  not  aware  that  the 
same  quotation,  from  "Hamiet,"  had,  more 
than  fifty  years  before,  produced  a  somewhat 
similar  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons.  My 
authority  was  the  late  Sir  Robert  Adair,  who 
was  present.  The  contending  parties  were 
Tierney  and  Pitt,  who  had  fought  a  duel  a 
short  time  before.  Tierney  was  addressing 
the  House.  Pitt  smiled  contemptuously, 
upon  which  Tierney  said,  "  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  smiles,  but  need  I  remind  him 

'that  a  man  may  smile,   and  smile, '" 

here  he  paused.  "Take  the  fellow  a  message 
froui  me,"  cried  Pitt  to  one  of  his  followers, 
but  before  the  bearer  of  the  hostile  mission 
could  reach  the  Opposition  benches,  Tierney 
added,— "and  yet  lie  a  Minister."  So  the 
affair  ended  in  a  laugh  instead  of  a  fight.' 

Without  qualification,  these  'Reminiscences 
of  Lord  Albemarle'  are  delightful  reading. 
They  may  be  found  useful  hereafter  by  the 
historian,  and,  certainly,  they  will  otter  temp- 
tations to  the  gleaner  of  anecdotes.  As  a 
faithful  picture  of  society  in  past  eras,  how- 
ever, the  work  will  have  its  chief  value,  but 
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it  is  one  of  the  'few  books  of  which  this  can 
be  said ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  re- 
commended as  having  in  it  more  of  human 
interest  and  human  nature  than  one-half  of 
the  flimsy  novels  that  we  now  widely  read. 

Life  of  Maria  Antoinette,    Queen  of  France. 

"By   Charles   Duke   Yonge.      Two   Vols. 

Hurst  and  Black ett. 

Perhaps  no  contemporary  estimate  of  char- 
acter, whether  of  good  qualities  or  of  bad 
ones,  has  ever  been  unexaggc  rated.  For  exact 
appreciation,  minute  and  comparative  evidence 
is  requisite  such  as  only  time  cau  supply. 
Hence  there  is  for  most  persons,  even  for  tho 
worst,  a  reactionary  time  when  probably  the 
rebound  is  to  some  extent  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. We  have  seen  many  such  rehabilita- 
tions recently ;  perhaps  after  some  oscillations 
the  final  Judgment  will  be  a  just  one.  That 
Marie  Antoinette  was  grossly  maligned  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying.     Just  now  the 

Erocess  of  vindication  is  going  on.  Articles 
y  M.  Lomenie  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  and  by  Ste.  Beuve  in  his  'Caus- 
eries,'  the  publications  of  various  memoh/s, 
and  especially  of  collections  of  correspondence 
such  as  that  of  M.  Feuillct  de  Couches,  have 
done  much  to  remove  ignorant  and  passionate 
misconceptions,  and  to  show  that  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  in  many  ways  not  only 
highly  gifted  but  noble  in  feeling. 

Atthesamo  time  no  conception  of  character 
takes  hold  of  the  public  mind  without  some 
justification  for  it.  We  can  hardly  think  that 
Marie  Antoinette  was  the  almost  faultless  and 
peerless  princess  that  Professor  Yonge  repres- 
ents her  to  be,  although  he  says  that  she  was 
'  a  pure-minded  and  magnanimous  lady,  whose 
sole  offence  was  that  she  was  the  wife  of  their 
kind-hearted  king.'  Yet  the  whole  scope  of 
his  narrative  shows  that  she  was  a  clever  aud 
ardent  politician,  who  completely  dominated 
the  weak-minded  monarch,  and  was,  to  tho . 
political  world  in  which  she  moved,  all  that 
the  sovereign  himself  should  have  been.  It 
was  not  necessarily  to  her  reproach;  but  for 
her  the  nerveless  hand  at  the  rudder  would 
have  let  the  ship  utterly  drift.  The  popular 
instinct  that  she  had  been  the  mainspring  of 
the  king's  policy  was  a  true  one.  And 
although  Loui3  XVI.  largely  bore  the  sins  of 
his  predecessors,  and  was  himself  harmless 
and  weak  rather  than  wicked,  the  queen  right- 
eously shared  this  vicarious  ignominy  and 
resentment,  so  far  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
incurred  at  alt.     No  wonder  that  one  so  young 


the  greatest  crimes  in  history,  but  Professor 
Yonge  would  have  given  a  truer  portrait  and 
a  juster  history  had  he  borne  it  in  mind. 

His  book  is  compiled  with  great  industry, 
and  written  with  ability,  not,  however,  with 
that  of  an  inspired  biographer,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  tragic  story  he  has  to  tell,  it  is  very 
dull.     It  is,  moreover,  the  work  of  a  thorough 
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partisan,  whose  good  old  Tory  principles 
inbue  all  his  feelings,  determine  his  epithets, 
and  colour  hie  statements.  In  all  his  allu- 
sions, especially  to  our  own  Revolution  and 
to  its  principal  personages,  his  hias  is  mani- 
fested—there is  nothing  evil  alwut  diaries 
I.  nor  good  about  Cromwell.  It  is  moreover 
the  narrative  of  a  thorough  courtier.  Had  he 
been  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  he  need 
not  have  been  afraid  of  presenting  his  book 
to  the  queen  whose  life  he  narrates.  Men  are 
wholly  bad  or  wholly  good  according  as  they 
are  Royalists  or  Republicans.  One  feels  in 
every  estimate  the  want  of  discriminating 
judgment.  One  cannot  say  much  for  Lafay- 
ette or  Madame  Roland, — but  Satan  himself 
could  not  be  visited  with  more  vituperative 
epithets. 

This  is  all  that  need  be  said  to  indicate 
what  the  work  is.  The  heroine  is  almost 
perfect,  and  Hie  almost  imbecile  king  is 
everything  that  is  gentle  and  good.  The 
Stoiy  is  carefully  told,  and  one  feels  afresh 
the  unspeakable  pathos  of  the  history  of  the 
end.  The  possibilities  of  a  Parisian  Republic 
nr«  enough  to  make  us  all  believers  in  Divine 
Right;  only  the  latter  in  France  was  largely 
the  cause  of  the  former. 

Memorial*  of the  Iter.  Ootid  Thomat,  B.A.,  of 
Bristol,  Edited  by  his  Son,  H.  Arnold 
Thomas,  M.A.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  sketch  of  his  father  which.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Thomas  1ms  prefixed  to  the  sermons 
contained  in  this  volume  is  brief,  but  it 
is  all  that  was  needed.  The  outward  in- 
cidents of  Mr.  Thomas's  life  were  few, 
and  as  he  neither  kept  journals  nor  wrote 
many  letters,  materials  for  the  inner  life 
were  wanting ;  else  the  records  and  indi- 
catibns-of  such  a  life  would  have  been  of  rare 
pi'cciousncss.  The  sketch  is  written  with 
great  delicacy  of  taste  and  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  it  reveals  sufficiently  the  household 
and  ministerial  beauty  of  Mr.  Thomas's  life. 
It  simply  confirms  and  deepens  the  impression 
which  all  who  knew  him  received  of  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  distinct  individuality; 
his  moral  characteristics  approached  to  gran- 
deur in  their  lofty  righteousness,  their  trans- 
lucent purity,  their  broad  charities,  and  their 
noble  magnanimity  and  intensity.  Few  lives 
have  been  more  worthily  lived,  few  men  have 
gathered  so  much  esteem  and  affection,  and 
few  memories  approach  more  nearly  the  only 
canonisation  that  is  worth  caring  for — the 
unqualified  reverence  and  the  tender  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him.  The  ten  sermons  here 
collected  are  a  true  index  of  the  preacher, — 
his  spiritual  apprehension  of  every  truth  that 
he  touched,  Ins  practical  religious  presenta- 
tion of  it,  and  the  intensity  of  all  the  elements 
of  his  nature  felt  in  its  urgency.  It  was  true 
of  David  Thomas,  more  than  of  most  ministers, 
that  the  preacher  was  as  much  as  the  sermon, 
s  feels  iu  reading  the  print  only  a  small 


almost  passively  their  entire  nature.  He 
produced  such  a  conviction  of  the  reality  aid 
momentousness  of  what  he  was  saying,  and 
he  so  suffused  it  with  the  broad  charities,  the 
tender  sympathies,  and  the  high  spirited 
hopes  of  a  great  hftly  soul,  that  cveryth'.M 
was  forgotten  in  the  religious  reality-  raj 
power  of  the  preaching.  No  man  of  greittr 
spiritual  power,  and  that  of  the  noblest  kbd, 
has  spoken  from  a  pulpit  in  the  present  geu;- 
ration. 

Many  will  be  glad  to  find  among  the  •  ■:- 
mona  the  oue  on  '  Acceptance  by  Chita.* 
preached  before  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, in  Surrey  Chapel ;  the  one  on  '  Consider- 
ing Christ, '  preached  before  the  Congress- 
ional Union,  in  Manchester;  and  the  eerm™ 
on  '  Communion  with  God,'  preached  at  stv»J 
ral  different  places. 

Mohammed  and  Mohammfdanitm.  Lectnm 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Grei 
Britain  in  February  and  March  1874.  fy 
R.  Boswobth  Smith.  M.A.  Second  Edi 
tion.  Reviaed  and  Enlarged.  Smith.  Eli 
der,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  tells  ns  that  he  b* 
carefully  considered  the  criticisms  of  the  fin) 
edition  of  his  very  able  volume,  but  that 
while  he  has  modified  some  expressions  in  def 
erence  to  them,  he  has  substantially  adhcra 
to  his  former  judgments.  We  still  thiol 
that  he  has  erred  in  the  excess  of  his  chiv*I 
rous  and  high-toned  eulogy  of  Mohammad 
and  that  in  vindicating  him  against  ignoran 
and  fanatical  aspersions  he  has  too  indiacrim 
inatcly  applied  the  process  of  the  whitewash 
ing  school.  Of  this,  criticism  has  made  bin 
somewhat  conscious,  and  he  justifies  it  on  th 
ground  that  excess  of  eulogy  can  do  no  ham 
where  excess  of  vituperation  has  prevailed! 
On  this  point  we  emphatically  differ  frm 
him.  If  anything  can  confirm  disparagemen 
'  it  is  exaggerated  praise,  and  tic?  cer*,i. 

The  thing  now  to  be  done  is  a  discriminatiii; 
and  dispassionate  judgment  of  both  the  mil 
and  his  work.  His  early  sincerity  and  reli- 
giousness needs  discriminating  from  his  late) 
fanaticisms,  if  not  worse ;  the  reforms  hi 
effected  and  the  evils  that  he  remedied  atti. 
to  be  affirmed,  while  the  wrong  that  he  jier 
mitted  and  sanctioned  is  fully  asserted.  Hi. 
spirit  as  a  national  prophet- and  intolrrani 
propagandist  needs  to  be  contrasted  with  th 
catholic  and  human  proselytism  of  the  Bible, 
above  all  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  pure!; 
moral  means  of  Christianity.  The  origin  am 
spirit  of  bis  mission  must  be  contrasted  rathe 
than  compared  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  although  wo  fully  recognise  the  inspira 
tions  of  God  in  the  prophets  and  apostles  o 
nil  ages,  we  venture  to  submit  that  the  ques- 
tion between  Mohammedanism  and  Christ! 
anity  is  somewhat  more  than  that  of 
comparison  between  the  intrinsic  charac- 
ter of  rival  creeds.  If  comparison  be  entere< 
upon  at  all,  their  respective  origins  and  sai 
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of  his  vindication.  He  might  have  made  it 
stronger  and  more  conclusive  by  more  of  that 
discnmi nation  which  a  judicial  function  de- 
mands. His  book  is  that  of  an  admiring  ad- 
vocate. We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has 
added  to  his  list  of  authorities,  especially  the 
masterly  works  of  Mohler  and  Dollinger.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  his  work  if  he 
had  given  some  attention  lo  Mr.  Freeman's 
very  able  '  Lectures  ou  the  History  and  Con- 
quests of  the  Saracens.' 

Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.  Supplementary 
Volume.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author 
of  'Walks  in  Rome,'  tfce.  Daldy,  Isbister, 
and  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  welcome  to  a  large 
and  growing  circle.  Mr.  Hare  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that,  since  the  extreme  popularity  of 
the  earlier  volume  in  America,  many  Ameri- 
cana have  come  to  this  country  simply  to  see 
the  places  associated  with  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Augustus  Hare,  and  that  he  has  been  often 
asked  for  further  memorials.  Tina,  he  says, 
is  all  the  answer  he  can  give.  The  volume 
consists  of  fifty-seven  photographs  of  places 
and  persons  mentioned  in  the  earlier  issue, 
and  careful  references  are  given  to  the  text 
where  they  are  mentioned.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  these,  perhaps,  are  Alton  and  Alton- 
Barnes,  Hodnet  Church  and  Hodnet  Rectory, 
and  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Heber,  and  the 
various  news  of  Hurstmoneeaux,  though  the 
portraits  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Jones 
should  not  he  overlooked.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  clear  and  expressive,  and  especially 
do  the  photographs  from  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare's  own  sketches  show  breadth  and  char- 
acter, together  with  carefulness  of  detail. 
The  second  portion  comprises  a  further  selec- 
tion from  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare, 
under  the  title,  '  The  Hiddeu  Life ;'  and  these, 
while  showing  all  the  refined  perception,  the 
quiet  meditativeness  and  spirituality,  of  the 
former  volumes,  are  occasionally  marked  by 
shrewd  discernment  of  a  practical  kind,  as 
seen,  for  instance,  at  pages  128,  106,  209, 
211.  From  one  of  the  pasages  referred  to  we 
must  make  a  short  quotation: 

If  a  worldly  man  does  one  good  deed,  what 
surprise  and  admiration  it  excitesl  If  a  relig- 
ions man  makes  one  false  step,  how  ready  are  all 
to  exclaim  against  him  and  to  condemn  him! 
Can  there  ho  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  hon- 
our of  Christ's  religion  than  that  so  much 
should  be  expected  from  His  followers?'' 

The  third  part  is  token  up  with  a  small 
selection  of  letters  of  Julius  Hare.  The  cul- 
ture, the  fancy,  the  delightfully  clear  and 
crisp  way  of  gathering  up  thoughts  in  con- 
densed language,  all  of  which  were  so  admir- 
ably shown  in  bis  share  in  the  '  Guasses  at 
Truth,'  reappear  here,  together  with  a  dainty 
gracefulness  and  familiarity  of  manner  which 
will  make  most  readers  deeply  regret  the 
circumstances  which  Mr.  Augustus  Hare 
sorrowfully  tells  respecting  (he  destruction 
of  his  correspondence.  It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hare  had  arranged  the 
correspondence  of  Julius  as  a  foundation  for 
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a  careful  memorial  of  him.  Before  beginning 
this  work  she  gave  to  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Julius  Hare,  the  packet,  with  a  statement 
that  it  was  her  most  prized  earthly  possession, 
and  begging  its  early  return  intact,  which  Mrs. 
Julius  promised  her.  The  next  she  heard  of  it 
was  that  her  sister-in-law  had  committed  the 
whole  to  the  fire.  All  record  of  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Jones,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Augustus 
Hare's  letters  to  Julius— -which  formed  the 
memorial  of  her  intellectual  life — perished  in 
the  collection,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  not 
a  few  will  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Augustus 
Hare's  life-long  regret  over  the  loss,  and  will 
deplore  it  also  on  their  own  account.   Only  the 


plied  with  such  memorials  as  Julius  Hare's 
letters  must  have  formed.  These  little  ex- 
tracts will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  all  the  more 
prized,  because  of  the  irreparable  loss  which 
now  makes  them  all  the  memorial  that  can  be 
given  of  a  great  scholar,  a  vivid  thinker,  and 
one  of  the  later  masters  of  the  English 
language. 

Umler  the  Northern,  Lights.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Gaiian.  Correspondent  of  the  'New York 
Herald.'  With  Illustrations  by  G.  R.  de 
WtLDE.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Newspaper  correspondents  are  having  a 
good  time.  They  are  recognised  as  a  distinct 
genus  in  literature,  they  contribute  to  it  a 
distinct  type— individual  diversities  notwith- 
standing,—and  their  books,  which  already 
constitute  a  respectable  compartment  of  the 
library,  are  among  our  pleasantcst,  and  we 
might  almost  say  our  most  valuable,  books  of 
travel  and  description.  They  have  special 
means  of  information,  and,  whatever  else 
they  may  he  or  not  be,  they  may  not  be  dull. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  representatives 
of  both  European  and  American  newspapers 
are  found  wherever  there  is  on  important 
event  to  be  transcribed  or  a  story  to  be  told ; 
whether  in  Paris  or  Pekin,  in  Ireland  or  in 
India,  in  Khiva  or  Spitzbergen, — no  matter, 
correspondents  of  newspapers  are  sure  to  be 
there.  Dr.  Russell  set  the  example  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  since 
newspapers  have  been  a  recognised  institution 
on  all  battle-fields;  armies  fight,  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  speak,  with  a 
recording  angel  at  their  elbow.  Happily,  too, 
newspaper  enterprise  has  become  ambitious 
of  discovery.  Mr.  Stanley  in  search  of  Liv- 
ingstone, Mr.  Smith  exploring  Nineveh,  and 
now  Mr.  MocOahan  in  an  Arctic  expedition 
are  instances.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Mac- 
Gahan  witnessed  the  fall  of  Khiva,  and  in  a 
very  pleasant  volume  told  us  n  story  of 
'Campaigning  on  the  Oxus.'  He  has  now 
been  tola  off  to  accompany  the  Pandora  in  an 
endeavour  to  navigate  the  North-West  Pas- 
sage, and  to  discover  fresh  traces  of  Franklin, 
and  possibly  records  of  his  voyage  in  King 
William's  Island,  where  remains  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  found.  The  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  Captain  Allen  Young,  who 
was  navigating  officer    in    the  Fox,    under 
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McClintock,  in  1857-50,  and  who  proved 
himself  second  to  no  Arctic  adventurer  in 
sagacity,  accomplishments,  and  courage.  His 
sledge  journey  over  North  Somerset  is  one  of 
Ilia  most  heroic  ou  record.  Captain  Young 
undertook  the  enterprise  at  his  own  expense, 
aided  by  Lieutenant  Lillingstone,  second  in 
command,  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  '  New 
York  Herald,'  and  Lady  Franklin.  The 
Pandora  proceeded  to  Bearing  Straits  through 
Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow  Straits,  and 
attempted  to  pass  through  Peel's  Straits  to 
King  William's  Island.  Save  by  Franklin 
the  Tatter  has  never  been  achieved.  Captain 
Young  proceeded  farther  than  any  other  navi- 
igator  except  Franklin ;  but  he  was  obstructed 
by  the  ice  when  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  western  end  of  Bcllot  Strait,  and  when 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  Had  he  been  able  to  proceed 
thus  far  he  would  virtually  have  made  the 
North-West  Passage  in  one  season,  and  have 
reached  Sun  Francisco.  He  was  compelled  to 
return,  and,  indeed,  to  race  before  the  drifting 
ice  to  save  his  ship.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  on  bis  return  voyage  he  ran  up  to  Carey's 
Island  and  found  the  lust  letters  which  have 
reached  England  from  the  Alert  and  the  Dis- 
covery;  and  white- we  write  he  haa  just  sailed 
again  in  the  Pandora  carrying  the  return  mail. 
So  mucTi  fortheachievementa  of  the  Pandora/ 
she  has  not  added  materially  to  our  positive 
knowledge,  but  she  has  made  more  definite 
what  was  but  vaguely  known  about  Peel's 
Straits  and  the  practicabilities  of  its  nnviga- 

The  Pandora  is  the  first  Arctic  ship  which 
has  taken  a  special  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  Mr.  MacGahan  is  a  very  able  representa- 
tive of  his  class.  He  is  indeed  but  little  in- 
ferior to  Dr.  Russell  himself  in  his  minute 
observations,  his  powerof  descriptive  writing, 
and  his  faculty  for  dressing  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive way  common-place  or  unimportant  inci- 
dents. Some  may  complain  tliat  his  book 
contains  a  little  too  much  of  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph' gush.  Critically  speaking  it  does,  but, 
like  many  other  tilings  which  are  not  exactly 
high  art,  it  pleases  us.  We  confess  we  like 
it;  wc  see  no  virtue  iu  dulness,  and  when  the 
drawing  ia  not  too  much  caricature  and  the 
colouring  not  over-coarse,  we  can  surrender 
ourselves  to  it  and  enjoy  it.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  everybody  should  write  like  Gibbon. 
Let  us  siay,  (hen,  that  Mr.  MacGahan  has 
given  us  a  vivacious,  clever,  and  very  enjoy- 
able book,  full  of  little  sketches  and  pictures, 
of  anecdotes  and  retrospections,  of  summaries 
and  estimates,  which  make  it  as  interesting 
as  a  novel,  aud  that  in  doing  this  he  never 
ofiendsgood  taste,  provided  that  it  he  healthy 
and  reasonable.  We  commend  his  descrip- 
tions of  Eskimo  gaieties  and  ladies  at  Disco, 
Ida  account  of  Eskimo  Jo  and  of  Eskimo 
dogs.  Indeed,  Mr.  MacGahan  is  an  optimist, 
looks  at  everything  on  the  bright  side  and 
thinks  well  of  human  nature.  We  cannot 
transcribe  any  of  his  sketches  or  anecdotes, 
we  can  only  say  that  he  has  written  one  of 
the  pleasantost  books  of  travel  that  we  have 


met  with,  and  that  if  ever  we  are  doomed  to 
an  Arctic  voyage  we  shall  deem  it  almost  a 
if  wo  can  have  him  at 


compensation  ll 


a  compan- 


Narratitet  of  the  Million  of  Qenrge  Boyht  to 
Tibet,  and  of  the  Journey  of  Thomas  Man- 
ning to  Lhasa.  Edited,  with  Notes,  an  In- 
troduction, and  Lives  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr. 
Manning,  by  Clements  K.  Markham,  CB. 
Triibner  aud  Co. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  this  inter- 
esting volume  is  the  introduction,  in  which 
Mr.  Markham  has  contrived  to  compress  into 
a  hundred  and  thirty  pages  all  the  geograph- 
ical, historical,  religious,  and  ethnological 
knowledge  about  Tibet  that  the  world  pos- 
sesses; and  in  this  lie  has  furnished  an  ad' 
mirable  setting  for  the  two  journals  of  travel, 
which  it  is  his  main  purpose  to  give  to  the 
world.  Although  Tibet  borders  on  some 
portion  of  our  Indian  dominions,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  along  the  rest  of  its  southern 
frontier  only  by  the  little  States  of  Bhutan. 
Sikkim,  and  Nepaul,  we  know  about  it  almost 
as  little  as  wo  knew  about  Central  Africa 
before  Livingstone.  This  is  owing  partly  to 
political  and  commercial  jealousies  on  the 
part  of  China,  to  which  Til>et  is  tributary,  and 
which  is  on  its  eastern  border;  which,  how- 
ever, could  never  have  prevailed  to  keep  the 
world  in  such  ignorance  were  it  not  for  its 
peculiar  geographical  difficulties.     Its  geogra- 

Ehical  character,  therefore,  is  first  described 
y  Mr.  Markham.  Three  great  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas  run,  roughly  speaking,  from  west 
to  east,  frum  Kashmir,  in  longitude  78°,  to 
Yunnan  and  Kanau,  in  longitude  103°.  Tibet 
occupies  the  vast  table-land  enclosed  north 
and  south  by  the  two  outer  ranges,  aud  has 
the  middle  range  running  through  it  near  its 
southern  boundary;  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and 
Bhotan,  three  small  territories  peopled  by 
hill-men,  lie  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
southern  range,  and  inter]>oBe  between  Tibet 
and  Hindustan.  Not  only  are  the  Southern 
Himalayas  of  stupendous  height,  rising  li 


part  of  it  perhaps 
less  than  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  singulnr  enough  that  this  vast 
domain  of  auow  and  frost  should  tie  the 
boundary  of  our  torrid  dominions  in  Hindus- 
tan. So  effectual  a  barrier  is  this  stupendous 
mountain  range,  that  history  records  no  pas- 
sage of  it  by  an  invading  army.  A  few 
passes  of  enormous  difficulty,  easily  held  by 
small  forces  and  harassed  by  brigands,  arc 
the  only  possible  tracts  for  commerce  or  war. 
The  policy  of  China  has  hitherto  prevailed 
effectually  to  keep  them  closed — the  only 
exceptions  being  the  journeys  of  a  very  few- 
adventurous  individual  explorers.  At  the 
present  moment  no  Englishman  is  permitted 
to  pass  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Eliat- 
mandu,  the  capital  of  Nepaul,  although  Jung 
Bahadur,  who  visited  this  country  twenty-five 
years  ago,  has  ever  since  been  in  power  there. 
Lhasa,  the  sacred  capital  of  Tibet,  is  not  very 
far  from  the  borders  of  Bhotan,  and  yet  only 
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one  Englishman  has  succeeded  in  reaching  it. 
Bo  that  this  vast  table-land  of  Tibet,  covering 
an  area  of  some  400,000  square  miles,  is  al- 
most as  much  a  blank  in  even  our  most 
modern  maps  as  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  geo- 
graphical problem  of  India,  then,  is  to  pene- 
trate the  awful  passes  of  the  Himalayas  to 
this  '  land  of  snow,'  north  and  east. 


That  a  considerable  commerce  bctwi 
India,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia  might  be  de- 
veloped, the  Himalayan  burner  notwith- 
standing, were  it  not  for  the  exclusive  pol- 
icy and  the  prohibitory  duties  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  seeuis  certain.  But,  as 
Mr.  Markham  justly  observes,  these  questions 
must  be  settled  at  Pekin;  and  it  is  a  question 
for  fair  political  consideration  whether  any 
people  should  be  permitted  hermetically  to 
close  against  peaceful  travellers,  at  any  rate, 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Marco  Polo 
traversed  the  eastern  part  of  Til>et  in  1278. 
Since  then  very  few  travellers  have  entered 
it.  Two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Grueber  and  D'Orr- 
vjlle,  achieved  the  journey  from  Pekin  to 
Lhasa,  and  back  again,  in  1662.  De  Putte,  a 
Dutch  traveller,  is  the  only  European  who  has 
travelled  from  India  through  Tibet  to  China; 
he  also  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  Mr. 
Markham  gives  us  the  only  account  published 
of  his  remarkable  journey.  Of  the  journeys 
since,  except  the  two  narrated  in  this  book, 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  M. 
Abbfi  Hue. 

The  enlightened  policy  of  Warren  Hastings 
did  much  to  facilitate  intercourse  between 
Hindustan  and  Tibet.  Since  his  time,  in- 
deed, nothing  has  been  dona.  Under  his 
auspices  Boyle,  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the 
Teshu  Lama,  or  Prime  Minister  of  Tibet ;  this 
was  in  1774.  No  record  of  this  journey  was 
published  until  recently,  when  Bogle's  journal 
and  letters,  contained  in  a  large  chest  in  the 
possession  of  his  niece,  Miss  Brown,  of  Lan- 
flne,  in  Scotland,  were  placed  at  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  disposal.  Mr.  Boyle  seems  to  havebeen 
exceptionally  qualified  for  his  arduous  jour- 
ney, and  his  journals,  as  here  published,  are 
full  of  interest  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  He 
never  reached  Lhasa;  but  had  much  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Teshu  Lama  at  Teshu 
LoiiiIjo  and  Dcsheripgay,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Brahmaputra;  so  that,  except  Man- 
ning, he  is  the  only  Englishman  who  is  known 
to  have  crossed  that  famous  river.  The 
record  of  his  conversations  with  the  Lama  is 
intensely  interesting. 

Mr.  Manning,  an  English  traveller,  who 
had  prepared  himself  for  his  journey  by  a 
careful  study,  and  whose  acquirements  were 
so  great  that,  in  1803,  Napoleon  exempted 
him  from  the  general  detention  of  English 
travellers,  went  to  China  in  1806.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Elia,  and  probably  fur- 
nished some  material  out  of  which  grew  the 
immortal  legend  of  Roast  Pig.  In  1810  he 
attempted  to  reach  China  from  Calcutta 
through  Tibet;  he  did  not  get  beyond 
Lhasa,  being  stopped  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
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ties;  he  was  the  only  Englishman,  however, 
who  reached  it.  He  returned  to  Calcutta, 
but  refused  to  publish  any  account  of  his 
travels.  He  went  to  Canton,  and  afterwards 
joined  Lord  Amherst's  mission  as  Chinese 
secretary  in  1817.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1840, 
having  been  dumb  for  twenty-three  years. 
The  record  here  printed  is  of  rough  notes 
left  behind.  He  was  on  eccentric  Pepysian 
kind  of  a  man,  and  that  part  of  his  journal 
which  he  wrote  out  in  Lhasa  is  very  amusing. 

Concerning  the  interesting  accounts  of 
Buddhism  and  Lamaiam  given  by  Mr.  Murk- 
ham  and  the  two  travellers  we  cannot  speak ; 
nor  even  concerning  the  interesting  sketches 
of  other  travels  appended  to  the  volume. 

The  work  is  very  complete,  and  is  carefully 
edited.  It  does  for  Tibet  what  the  author 
has  done  for  the  Arctic  region  in  the 
'Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.'  It 
sents  us  with  a  summary  of  all  that  has 
n  done  for  its  exploration,  and  of  all  that 
is  Known  about  it. 

Mongolia,  the  Tangut  Country,  and  the  Soli- 
tudes of  Northern,  Tibet :  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Three  Years'  Travel  in  Eastern  High 
Asia.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  N.  Prejbvalbkv, 
of  the  Russian  Staff,  &c.  Translated  by 
E.  Delmak  Mori)  an,  F.lt.G.S.  ;  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Colonel  Henry 
Yule,  C.B.  Two  Vols.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

The  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  and'  the 
new  relations  of  China  with  Europe  are  hav- 
ing an  almost  magical  effect  upon  geographical 
knowledge.  Since  Marco  Polo,  until  quite 
recently,  scarcely  any  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge hod  been  made.  Now,  every  year  adds 
important  travels  to  our  knowledge.  Ad- 
venturous journeys  from  Bunnah  and  India 


the  Mongolian  desert  between  Irkurtsh  in 
Siberia  and  Pekin  is  not  only  traversed  by  a 
regular  caravan,  but  posts  established  and 
regulated  by  the  two  Governments  enable 
certain  and  easy  travelling. 

Since  Marco  Polo,  with  perhaps  tbe  excep- 
tion of  the  Abbg  Hue,  no  one  has  made  so 
important  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Mongolia  and  Northern  Tibet  as  Colonel  Pre- 
jevalsky in  the  book  before  us.  He  reached 
Pekin  from  Siberia  by  the  Post  route ;  then, 
proceeding  aouth-west,  he  penetrated  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Ynng-tse,  approaching 
Lhasa,  the  sacred  city  ofLamaism,  which, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  reach.  His  was 
the  first  European  foot  which  traversed  most 
of  this  route,  although  it  was  generally  par- 
allel to  the  route  of  the  Abbe  Hue,  who  was 
more  fortunate  and  reached  Lhasa.  Both 
Colonel  Prejevalsky  and  Colonel  Yule  vindi- 
cate Hue  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his 
veracity.  He  romanced  somewhat  in  his 
descriptions;  but  it  was  in  colouring  rather 
than  in  fact.  Colonel  Prejevalsky  is  well 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  learning 
for  his  task.  He  13  an  enthusiastic  botanist, 
and  has  added  some  3000  or  4000  plants  to 
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our  knowledge,— at  any  rale,  he  brought  home 
this  number  of  specimens;  he  visited  the  hab- 
itat of  the  rhubarb  plant.  His  natural  history 
collection,  too,  is  very  valuable: — 1000  birds, 
8000  insects,  TO1  reptiles,  11  fish,  and  130  skins 
of  larger  animals  were  brought  home  by  htm. 
He  spent  about  three  years  over  his  journey, 
anil  traversed  nearly  8000  miles.  His  great 
embarrassment  was  lack  of  funds;  in  his 
whole  expedition  he  expended  only  £1500. 
He  had  to  return  to  Pckin  after  accomplishing 
nearly  half  his  route,  simply  because  his  funds 
were  exhausted, — he  had  only  twenty-seven 
shillings  left.  This  necessitated  a  good  deal 
of  manual  service  and  valuable  time  devoted 
to  it  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  ac- 
quiring information.  It  is  not  clear  where 
the  responsibility  rests,  but  the  result  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  At  times  our*  traveller  was 
actually  hungering,  not  having  money  enough 
to  buy  a  sheep. 

His  account  of  the  Mongolians  and  of  the 
Chinese  officials  in  this  country  is  full  of 
interest.  From  the  latter  he  encountered 
some  rough  treatment.  Occasionally  he  had 
to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  his  goods  and 
weapons,  but  more  than  once  he  did  a  good 
stroke  of  business.  Thus  he  sold  a  breech- 
loader for  six  camels  and  £25  in  cash.  The 
populations  were  often  sunk  in  the  very  low- 
est vices,  superstitions,  and  filth.  Thus,  '  the 
Mongolian  never  washes  his  body,  and.  very 
seldom  his  face  and  hands.  Owing  to  con- 
stant dirt,  bis  clothing  swarms  with  parasites, 
which  lie  amuses  himself  by  kilb'ng  in  the 
most  unceremonious  ,way.  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  a  Mongol,  even  an  official  or  lama 
of  high  rank,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  circle 
of  his  acquaintances,  open  his  sheep-skin,  or 
caftau,  to  catch  an  offending  insect,  and  ex- 
ecute him  on  the  spot  between  his  front 
teeth.'  '  The  cups  (in  which  they  take  their 
brick  tea)  arc  never  washed,  but  after  every 
meal  licked  out  by  the  owner.'  'The  gluttony 
of  this  people  exceeds  all  description.  A 
Mongol  will  eat  more  than  ten  pounds  of 
meat  at  one  sitting,  but  some  have  been 
known  to  devour  an  average-sized  sheep 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  !  On  a 
journey,  when  provisions  are  economised,  a 
leg  of  mutton  is  the  ordinary  daily  ration  for 
one  man,  and  although  he  can  live  for  days 
without  food;  yet  when  once  be  gets  it,  he 
will  eat  enough  for  seven.' 

The  Mongol  is  a  perfect  Centaui — one  of 
the  finest  riders  in  the  world — but  he  ia  so  in- 
dolent that  he  will  not  walk  the  smallest 
distance.  He  is  without  energy,  and  is  an 
arrant  coward.  He  is  a  liar,  and  inconceiv- 
ably stupid.  The  chapter  describing  the 
people,  from  which  the  above  sentences  are 
taken,  is  full  of  interesting  information,  for 
the  most  part  new.  Religion,  politics,  opium- 
smoking,  war,  commerce,  are  all  fully  de- 
scribed. 

The  book  is  a  handsome  one,  the  maps  and 
engravings  are  good,  and  Colonel  Yule's 
Introduction  and  Notes  are  full  of  instruction 
and  odd  greatly  to  its  value.  We  have  not 
recently  read  a  book  .of  travels  more  honest, 
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thorough,  and  solid,  conveying  a  larger 
amount  of  new  scientific  information,  or 
bringing  l>efore  us  a  country  having  larger 
claims  upon  missionary  or  philanthropic  be- 
nevolence. 

Notet   of  an   Indian  Journey,      Bv   Mount- 
stcart  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P.    With  Route 
Map.    Macmitlan  and  Co. 
Clouds  in  the  East :   Trace/*  and  Adventwe* 
in  the  PcTso-Tvrkoman  Frontier,     By  Val- 
entine Baker.     With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Chatto  and  Windus. 
We  have  bracketed  these  two  books  to- 
gether, because  they  relate  to  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  both  touch  on  the  great  problem  of 
Russian  aggression  in  the  East.     Both,  how- 
ever, are  primarily  books  of  personal  travel- 
ling experience,  and  as  such  we  must  chiefly 
speak  of  them. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  have  visited  any  country 
more  thoroughly  equipped  with  every  appli- 
ance and  advantage  for  understanding  it  than 
Mr.  Grant  Duff.  He  had  family  traditions 
with  India,  in  which  his  father  held  an 
important  office.  As  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India  he  bad  ex-officio  facilities  for 
getting  at  the  heart  of  things  which  few  pos- 
sess; while  his  rank  was  not  so  high  as  to 
limit  and  embarrass  his  perfect  freedom  of 
travel.  As  an  administrator  he  had  had  large 
and  special  knowledge  of  India  in  all  its 
interests,  and  was  qualified  to  look  upon 
questions  and  processes  with  a  very  unusual 
measure  of  intelligence.  As  a  man  of  Inrge 
intellectual  culture  he  is  well  versed  in  history 
and  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Indian 
travel,  while  he  has  largely  travelled  in  other 
countries;  so  tiiat  he  brought  what  he  saw  to 
the  test  of  broad  views  and  cosmopolitan  ex- 
perience. It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  a 
single  qualification  for  Indian  travel  that  he 
dues  not  possess.  There  is  no  literary  pre- 
tence about  his  book,  it  is  simply  what  it 
professes  to  be, — a  journal  of  travel,  recording 
the  experiences  of  each  day,  affecting  no 
philosophical  theories  or  historical  Character; 
it  is  imbued  with  a  varied  scholarship  and 
experience,  and  may  have  received  literary 
touches  in  transcription.  It  produces  the 
effect,  however,  of  spontaneity,  save  that 
perhaps  the  comparisons  with  other  places, 
very  remote,  seem  as  if  they  may  have  been 
looked  up  for  effect,  although,  of  course,  this 
depends  upon  comparative  fuluess  and  famil- 
iarity of  knowledge.  It  seems,  however,  as 
if  the  writer  had  specially  guairded  himself 
against  reproducing  information  gathered 
from  books,  and  was  bent  upon  simply  stating 
his  own  impressions.  One  of  his  special  curi- 
osities seems  to  have  been  botanical ;  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  Flora  of  India,  and 
knew  both  what  to  look  for  and  bow  to 
appreciate  what  he  saw.  One  ia  impressed 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  only  with  Mr. 
Grant  Duff's  knowledge,  but  with  his  excep- 
tional eagerness  and  aptitude  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  Iu  everything  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  know  all  that  con  be  known. 
Necessarily  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reticence 
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in  his  entries  of  conversations.  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  he  has  held  such  conversations, 
and  acquired  knowledge  that  was  interesting 
and  important ;  but  he  is  necessarily  discreet 
concerning  its  character.  The  notes  are  in- 
teresting fromtheir  intelligence  and  thorough 
good  sense. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff's  views,  however,  are  re- 
served for  a  supplementary  chapter,  in  which 
he  answers  categorically  some  dozen  or  more 
questions  concerning  India,  its  relations  to 
England,  the  character  and  effects  of  ours 
rule,  its  place  in  the  political  future,  educa- 
tion, religion,  &c,  put  to  him  by  the  Editor 
of  the  '  Contemporary  Review,'  in  which  the 
;  Notes '  originally  appeared.  Mr.firant  Duff's 
views  are  frankly  expressed,  and  seem  to  us 
wise  and  statesmanlike.  He  is  a  philosophical 
politician,  and  grasps  the  problems  in  hand 
with  vigour  and  ability.  He  looks  hopefully 
and  confidently  upon  the  future.  He  thinks 
that  we  arc  quietly  but  powerfully  leavening 
India  with  our  best  political  and  educational 
influences.  He  is  not  a  Ruasophobist ;  but 
he  thinks  that  there  are  limits  to  Russian  ad- 
vance at  Turkestan,  and  that  these  have  well- 
nigh  been  reached.  He  would  concede  Merv, 
but  a  further  advance  upon  Herat  must  reso- 
lutely be  resisted,  inasmuch  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly pledged  ourselves  to  preserve  it. 
But  then  Merv  is  the  key  of  Herat,  so  that 
even  with  Mr.  Grant  Duff  open  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  Russia  is  a  question  only  of 
when  and  where.  The  volume  is  both  inter- 
esting and  important. 

Colonel  Baker  started  with  the  purpose  of 
reaching  Teheran  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  via  Poti,  Tiflis,  and  the  Caucasus. 
He  visited  AsLrabad,  at  the  south-eastern 
point  of  the  _  Caspian ;  went  north  to  the 
Atrek,  returned  to  Ashurada,  and  thence, 
across  the  Mazandaran  Mountains,  to  Tehe- 
ran. His  purpose  was  to  reach  Merv.  This 
he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  but  he  tra- 
versed the  north-east  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Persia  from  Turkestan,  proceeding  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  range  as  far  as 
Mesh-had,  and  returning  by  a  more  northerly 
route.  We  could  well  have  spared  a  good 
many  pages  devoted  to  the  familiar  route  to 
Teheran,  and  still  better  the  pages  devoted 
to  details  of  shooting  and  fishing  on  the 
Elburz.  The  details  of  the  journey  from 
Teheran  and  Mesh-had  are  very  interesting. 
Our  first  impression  is  of  the  utter  wretched- 
ness and  impotence  of  Persian  rule;  if  any- 
thing could  tempt  the  aggressions  of  Russia, 
it  is  the  misrule  and  lawlessness  of  this  dis- 
trict. Any  government  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  what  exists.  Persia  owes 
more  to  her  magnificent  mountain  defences 
than  to  her  policy  and  power.  Next,  the 
Turkomans  and  Persians  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted a  condition  of  nomadic  raids  upon 
villages  and  cattle,  which  each  indulges  as 
opportunity  may  serve,  although  neither  per- 
manently advances  upon  the  other.  Next, 
Russian  aggression  is  towards  the  south,  and 
upon  Turkestan,  rather  than  towards  the 
south-west    and    upon    Persia.       From    the 
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mountain  boundary  of  Persia  Merv  was  faintly 
seen.  From  Khiva  and  the  Khanates  the  ag- 
gression of  Russia  upon  Merv  seems  almost 
inevitable.  Colonel  Baker  is  loud  and  fierce 
in  his  denunciations.  He  thinks  that  Merv 
is  the  key  of  Herat,  and  that  Russia  should 
be  forbidden  to  advance  another  step. 

A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  about 
the  Turkomans,  and  especially  about  the  splen- 
did Turkoman  breed  of  horses  is  given.  He 
thinks  the  latter  might  be  utilized  for  India, 
and  thinks  that  we  might  all;  ourselves  with 
the  former,  against  Russia;  but  what  kind  of 
an  alliance  would  be  possible  or  desirable 
with  nomadic  savages  ? 

The  latter  part  of  Colonel  Baker's  book  is 
a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  and  is  very  interesting. 
From  Pail  Mali  to  the  Punjab;   or,  with  the 

Prince  in  India.     By  J.  Drew  Gav,  Special 

Correspondent   of   the    'Daily  Telegraph.1 

Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Gay  has  been  expeditions  in  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book,  and  has  got  the  start  of 
his  brethren  of  the  newspaper  press ;  for  doubt- 
less a  large  number  of  volumes  describing 
the  Prince's  visit  to  India  will  appcar—soine, 
we  see,  are  already  announced.  We  can  only 
regard  this  as  a  good.  Not  only  is  informa- 
tion diffused  concerning  that  about  which 
otherwise  people  would  not  trouble  them- 
selves, but  the  special  correspondent  of  au 
influential  paper  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of 
large  and  varied  gifts  and  acquirements,  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  ft  practised  and 
effective  writer ;  he  has,  moreover,  accorded  to 
him  such  special  facilities  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation that  what  he  writes  must  have  intrin- 
sic value  beyond  the  average  books  of  ordi- 
nary travellers.  We  have  already  commend- 
ed as  specially  excellent  Mr.  MaeGahan's  book 
on  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  we  must  give  a 
word  of  hearty  praise  to  this  book  of  Mr. 
Gay's.  It  was  written  for  a  newspaper, 
necessarily,  therefore,  as  attractively  as  possi- 
ble; and  wo  have  yet  to  learn  the  merit  of 
dry  dulness.     Very  rarely,  i 


for  him  to  be  discredited  on 
the  ground  of  accuracy  would  be  very  speedily 
fatal  either  to  him  or  his  newspaper. 

Mr.  Gay's  descriptions  have  appeared  in  the 
'  Daily  Telegraph.'  They  arc  worth  circulat- 
ing through  the  libraries  in  this  book-form! 
The  incidents  connected  with  the  Prince's 
tour,  places  and  pageants,  persons  and  things, 
are  graphically  described  and  pictorial ly 
represented.  Unfamiliar  manners  and  cus- 
toms ore  described,  a  good  deal  of  general 
information  is  incidentally  introduced,  and 
we  are  made  to  realize,  as  far  as  is  possible 
through  descriptive  narrative,  all  that  the 
Prince  experienced  and  saw.  Mr.  Gay  writes 
very  effectively ;  his  colouring  is  warm,  but  it 
never  offends  good  taste.  He  is  smart,  but 
he  is  not  flippant;  his  powers  of  descriptii 
are  considerable,  and  few,  we  fancy,  will  re 
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his  book  without  interest  'and  pleasure.  We 
can  commend  it  only  by  this  general  charac- 
terisation. It  would  be  easy,  did  our  space 
permit,  to  select  passages  of  clever  description 
and  of  exciting  incidents  which  would  abun- 
dantly justify  our  praise.  We  may  refer,  for 
instance,  to  the  description  of  the  Prince  at 
Lucknow.  We  opened  it  with  some  expecta- 
tions of  extravagance  in  rhetoric  or  gush. 
Wc  have  been  agreeably  an  rprised  at  its  general 
good  taste  and  skill. 

The  ill nstrat ions,  borrowed  from  the  'Gra- 
phic,'are  good,  and  the  volume  is  well  got 
np.  It  ought  to  be  popular  at  the  Libraries 
and  in  Book  Societies.  The  knowledge  of 
India  which  will  be  diffused  by  books  such 
as  this  is  but  one  part  of  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  Prince's  visit. 

All  the  World  Over.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Rodder,  F.R.G.S.  Vol.  II.  .(Thomas  Cook 
and  Sons.)  A  second  and  very  pleasant  vol- 
ume of  travelling  miscellanies,  also  a  nove- 
lette entitled  'A  Love  Chase,'  founded  upon 
travelling  conditions,  half-a-dozen  plans  and 
maps,  and  short  papers  about  scores  of  differ- 
ent places  and  routes  interesting  to  tourists; 
some    of   them,    such    as    that  on    '  Vulgar 

Venice.'  about  things  little  known. Ahim- 

Foo :  the  History  of  •(  Failure.  By  Major  W\ 
F.  Butler,  C.B.  Third  Edition.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  It  is  not  often  that  a  book  of 
a  comparatively  ephemeral  character  attains 
to  a  third  and  popular  edition  :  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  the  merits  of  Major  Butter's 
account  of  his  abortive  endeavours  to  enlist 
the  Akims  against  their  old  enemies  the  Ash- 
antees— the  mere  episode  of  "  a  little  war"— 
that  it  has  done  so.  For  an  account  of  the 
book  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of  the  first 
edition. Historical  Co-arse  for  Schools.  Ed- 
ited by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Vol. 
V.  Uhtory  of  America.  By  Jons  A.  Doyle. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive an  historical  manual  better  written  than 
Mr.  Doyle's.  Its  necessary  brevity  has  not 
compromised  its  clearness  or  its  adjustment. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  succinct  and  complete; 
that  is,  it  supplies  all  necessary  links  Lof  the 
history  and  sufficiently  explains  them.  Pic- 
turesque episodes  and  detailed  descriptions 
are  necessarily  excluded.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Doyle's  history  is  not  a  mere  dry  chronicle; 
while  his  views  are  broad  and  sympathetic. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  the  War  of  Se- 
cession, which  is  naturally  given  at  greater  pro- 
portionate length  than  any  other  part  of  the 
history.     The  cntireserics  is  admirably  done. 

English    History  for  the    Use   of  Public 

School*.  Period  I.  Medieval  Monarchy,  44B- 
1485.  Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy. 
1485-1088.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  By 
W.  Bbiout,  M.A.  Two  Volumes.  (Riving- 
tons.)  Mr.  Bright  undertook  his  work  to 
supply  a  want  much  felt  in  public  schools, 
viz.,  an  organic  elementary  history,  in  which 
historical  perspective  should  lie  preserved,  all 
essential  causes  and  sequences  preserved,  and 
the  social  growth  and  life  of  the  nation  be  ex- 
hibited equally   with  its    political  changes. 
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Mr.  Bright   was  unaware   that  Mr.  Green's 

admirable  history  was  in  band.  He  purposed 
at  first  to  approach  the  history  almost  en- 
tirely on  its  constitutional  and  social  side, 
but  soon  abandoned  this  as  unsuitable  for 
the  use  of  schools,  and  contented  himself  with 
briefly  indicating  these  at  different  points, 
and  mainly  developing  the  course  and  con- 
nection of  events.  Through  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Green's  history  he  lias  cause  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  this.  His  history, 
therefore,  deals  with  the  political  and  consti- 
tutional, rather  than  with  the  social,  life  of 
the  nation.  It  is,  however,  a  work  of  unusual 
merit.  Mr.  Bright  is  a  well-informed  histori- 
cal student,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the 
highest  authorities  and  of  the  latest  results  of 
historical  research.  His  knowledge  has  en- 
abled him  to  condense  in  a  most  admirable 
way,  where  details  were  impracticable,  and 
where  a  condensed  statement  was  sufficient 
for  a  connecting  link.  His  book  is  admirably 
arranged — its  presentations  arc  intelligent, 
vivid  and  picturesque;  its  style  lucid  and  its 
judgments  candid.  The  second  volume,  how- 
ever, traverses  ground  less  familiar  to  Mr. 
Bright  than  the  first.  One  naturally  suspects 
ecclesiastical  bias  in  such  a  work.  Cromwell 
and  Puritanism  do  not  often  find  favour  with 
good  Churchmen.  Mr.  Bright  is  singularly 
fair:  both  Wycliffe  and  Cromwell  are  vindi- 
cated, So  far  as  impartial  judgment  can  vin- 
dicate them.  Thus,  'With  his  [Cromwell's] 
death  closed  the  only  attempt  upon  record  to 
realise  national  government  based  upon  relig- 
ion, la  him  had  been  joined  the  two  princi- 
ples which  had  been  at  work  in  the  Revolu- 
tion,— the  political  and  the  religious;  with 
his  enemies,  and  they  were  very  numerous, 
one  or  other  of  these  ideas,  but  not  both,  was 
prominent.  .     The  one  cause  to  which 

he  devoted  himself  was  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  But  that  liberty,  he  felt, 
could  bo  secured  only  by  good  government, 
and  that  government  must  nave  a  fixed  form. 
He  therefore  advocated  the  widest  religious 
toleration,  with  the  exception  only  of  Papis- 
try, but  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  of  a 
regular  State-paid  clergy ;  while  civil  lilierty 
was  to  be  secured  by  a  system  of  checks 
almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  but  with  the  fundamental 
exception  that  personal  merit  was  to  take  the 
place  of  hereditary  and  social  merit.  But  this 
very  view,  although  in  theory  its  excellence 
cannot  be  questioned,  was  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  failure  of  his  plans.  The  very 
greatness  of  his  personal  superiority  prevented 
him  from  making  a  good  constitutional  mon- 
arch.' We  very  heartily  commend  this  ad- 
mirable history  to  general  readers,  as  well  as 

to  schools. The  Modern.  World.     By  J.  A. 

G.  Barton.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
Mr.  Barton,  whose  very  excellent  compendium 
on  the  ancient  world  we  had  occasion  to  com- 
mend^ has  given  us  a  companion  vol um a,  on 
the  modern  world.  He  discriminates,  with 
much  acumen  and  justice,  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  nations.  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  very  justly  have  the  fore- 
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uost  place;  the  United  States  follow,  then 
Trance,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  other 
Mates  of  Europe.  A  chapter  suffices  for  the 
ythf.tr  independent  States  of  the  globe.  For 
i  brief  summary  of  history,  and  a  well- 
pro  portioned  view  of  the  national  forces  of 
rhc    modern  world,  we  can  highly 

Mr.  Burton's  little    book. A  Summary  of 

Mu-lern,  History.  Translated  from  the  French 
if  M.  Michei.et,  and  Continued  to  the  Prcs- 
:nt  Time,  by  Mr.  C.  M.Simfson.  (Macmillan 
■i5.!  Co.)  A  summary  of  the  history  of 
Europe  within  the  compass  of  a  small  school 
rolumc  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  eliron- 
Dlogical  table.  M.  Michelet's  admirable  art 
jiL-i,  however,  grouped  and  classed  his  mate- 
rials well,  and  has  furnished  an  excellent 
'  cram  '  lor  examinations.     Of  course,  France 

ueeoiues  the  centre  of  the  universe. The 

Helgn  of  Lemis  XI.  By  P.  F.  Wii.lert,  M.  A. 
With  Map.  (Rivingtons.)  This  is  one  of 
Messrs.  Rivingtons'  historical  handbooks, 
which  arc  published  under  the  general  editor- 
thip  of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning.  Mr.  Willcrt's 
theme  does  not  stand  in  any  definite  relation- 
ship to  any  general  scheme  of  the  series.  It 
das.  however,  the  advantage  of  being  less 
Familiar  to  general  readers  than  many  epochs, 
hut  that  chiefly  because  it  contains  less  that 
is  important  to  history.  It  was  a  transitional 
period, — Feudalism  had  given  way,  and  con- 
itilutional  government  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. Lewis  XI.  was  a  man  of  sufficient 
rigour  to  supply  in  personal  government  what 
nas  lucking  in  national  organisation.  But  he 
was  in  no  way  remarkable ;  he  was  simply  one 
in  a  series  of  kings.  One  likes  to  know  the 
inceessive  links  of  every  chain.  Mr.  Willert 
deserves  credit  for  the  self-denial  which  has 
prompted  him  to  give  us  so  good  an  account 

of  this. Campaigning  on  the  Ojtus,  and  Che 

FiMofKkhtt.  By  J.  A.  MacGahan.  Fourth 
mil  Cheaper  Edition.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  This  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  MacGahan's 
bin. k  sufficiently  attests  its  attractiveness. 
lie  has  few  rivals  in  the  combination  of  qual- 
ities that  make  a  good  newspaper  special  cur* 
respondent.  We  have  elsewhere  commended 
his  ocw  book  of  travels  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Summer  Holiday  I  in  Brittany.  By  Thomas 

J.  Hutcuinson.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Son.)  Mr.  Hutchinson 
gives  us  a  lively  account  of  a  rapid  run 
through  some  parts  of  Brittany.  Brittany  is 
Ins  known  to  English  tourists  than  it  sliould 
he.  It  is  full  of  antiquarian  and  historical 
interest,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  gossips  pleas- 
antly on  what  is  to  be  seen,  sketching  for  us 
lightly,  and  we  must  add  superficially,  people, 

places,  and  incidents. Recollect  ions  of  Fuur 

Ytitr*  iit  Yeiteiuela.  By  Charles  Daniel 
Dame,  a.  Mission  Priest  in  the  Diocese  of 
Guiana.  (Henry  S.  King.)  Mr.  Dame's 
fltstgnation  of  himself  as  'a  mission  priest' 
led  us  at  *rst  to  think  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  but  as  he  speaks  of  leaving  his 
family  unprovided  for,  that  can  hardly  be. 
A  little  more  precision,  not  in  this  only,  but 
generally  throughout  his  book,  especially  in 
the  mutter  of  dates,  would  be  an  improve- 
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inent.  He  went  to  Venezuela,  however,  as  a 
cultivator,  and  in  a  light  vivacious  way  de- 
scribes the  country  and  its  inhabitants  as  he 
saw  them  in  various  little  trips  to  Maturin, 
and1  other  place;.  A  half-civilised  land, 
abounding  in  lions,  tigers,  snakes,  and  earth 
quakes;  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  and  full 
of  desperate  wickedness  and  gross  supersti- 
tions, he  finds  plenty  to  say  about  it,  and 
says  it  in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  little  book,  but  not'so  valu- 
able in  its  solid  information  as  it  easily  might 

have    been. Fhe    Week*    in    Qreecs.      By 

James  Fosteb  Youno.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Young's  book  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  than  a  book  of  impressions  du  voyage, 
some  attempts  at  classical  history  notwith- 
standing, which  would  have  been  better 
omitted.  Mr.  Young's  experiences,  however, 
are  interesting  :  first,  of  tne  thorough  discom- 
fort of  travelling  in  Greece,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  travelling  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, which  are  found  in  most  civilised  coun- 
tries; next,  of  the  greut  kindliness  of  the 
people,  which  was  uniform,  and  is  very  plea- 
sant to  look  at — the  kindliness  almost  of  a 
primitive  and  certainly  un visited- by-tourist 
people ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  state  of  brigandage 
m  Greece  in  1875,  which  seems  to  have  been 
much  better  then  than  it  has  been  since. 
Mr.  Young  traversed  the  Peloponnesus  in  per- 
fect safety.  We  have  been  in  Athens  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  visit  even  the  Pentelicus. 
Wc  can  recommend  Mr.  Young's  little  book 
us  having  more  interest  than  many  works  of 
greater  pretensions.  He  give3  us  information 
concerning  the  interior  of  Greece,  of  which 

we  reallyknow  very  little. Cook't  Twrtits' 

Handbook  for  Sieilzerlind  (Thomo3  Cook  and 
Sons)  is  another  compendious  volume  of  the 
great  excursion  agents ;  giving,  in  concisest 
way,  the  travelling  .  information  absolutely 
necessary  for  intelligent  appreciation  and  for 
practical  guidance.  Switzerland  is  now  so 
familiar  to  everybody  that  the  only  new  in- 
formation that  a  handbook  can  impart  is  con- 
cerning the  practical  conveniences  of  travel. 
No  authority  on  these  matters  can  be  greater 

than   that   of   Messrs.   Cook. The  Life  of 

Gideon  Ouseley.  By  William  Art  nun. 
(Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Gideon  Ouse- 
ley was  an  Irish  Evangelical  Methodist  preach- 
er, who  entered  into  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  John  Wesley's  revivulism  with  great  fer- 
vour, power,  and  success.  Mr.  Arthur's 
memoir  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of 
preaching  expeditions  and  experiences;  but 
it  is  full  of  stimulus  and  demonstration.  It 
is  easy  to  sneer  at  religious  fervours;  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  radical  con- 
versions of  life  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
whereby  the  most  inveterate  habits  of  gross 
sin  were  broken,  and  humble  and  persistent 
godliness  and  virtue  induced.  Pastors  of 
churches  cannot  bo  evangelists  like  Gideon 
Ouseley,  but  every  good  man  and  citizen  must 
wish  that  such  us  he  might  be  multiplied. 
There  is  need  enough  yet.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  man  who  could  read  this 
memoir  without  having  his  heart  stirred.    - 
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William  Whewell,  B.B.,  Matter  of  Trinity 
College,  Caml/riiJge.  An  Account  of  bis 
Writings,  with  Selections  from  Iris  Litera- 
ry and  Scientific  Correspondence.  By  I. 
ToDnoNTBRi  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College.  Two  Vols. 
Miicmillan  and  Co. 

An  account  of  the  literary  life,  works,  and 
correspondence  of  so  eminent  a  representative 
of  modern  science  in  nearly  all  its  branches 
as  the  late  Dr.  Who  well  has  been  well  com- 
mitted to  an  editor  who  is  himself  a  most 
distinguished  mathematician  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  writer,  and  who  was  a  trusted 
friend  and  associate  of  the  deceased.  The 
second  volume  consists  entirely  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well's  correspondence,  which,  as  addressed  to 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  distinguished 


void  of  incident.  Dr.  Whewell 
ally  an  academic  man;  a  resident  chiefly  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  thrown  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  those  around  him  who  had  similar 
tastes  and  pursuits,  and  this  fact  probably 
accounts  for  his  active  mind  engaging  in 
almost  every  study  that  had  any  representa- 
tive within  the  precincts  of  the  University. 
It  is  to  the  scholar,  therefore,  and  to  the  man 
of  science  that  these  volumes  are  specially 
addressed.  The  ordinary  'padding'  of  two- 
volume  biographies  finds  no  favour  with  Mr. 
Todhunter.  As  a  significant  example  of  this 
we  may  cite  the  two  brief  sentences  (pp.  1 
and  330)  in  which  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
great  philosopher  are  recorded:  'William 
Whewell  was  born  at  Lancaster,  on  May  24, 
17D4;'  and,  again,  'On  February  24,  1880, 
Dr.  Whewell  met  with  an  accident  while  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  and  died  on  March  0.' 
Not  a  word  is  said  of  his  parentage,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  been  in  the  humble 
ranks  of  life,  nor  of  the  place  or  nature  of 
the  accident,  nor  of  his  conversations  or  in- 
terviews with  Ills  friends  at  the  close  of  his 
very  distinguished  anil  virtuous  lifj.  His 
was  not,  as  the  biographer  remarks  in  his 
preface,  a  life  connected  with  pnlJic  events; 
it  was  almost  as  devoid  of  interest  from  a 
political  as  from  a  social  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  only  as  a  literary  and  scientific  man  that 
lie  has  any  special  claims  to  the  interest  of 

Mr.  Todhunter,  whose  sincerity  is  as  un- 
questionable as  his  judgment,  remarks,  in  p. 
xvii.  of  his  preface,  '  I  do  not  think  that  ade- 
quate justice  can  be  rendered  to  Dr.  Whe- 
well's  vast  knowledge  and  power  by  any 
person  who  did  not  know  him  intimately, 
except  by  the  examination  of  his  extensive 
correspondence.'  There  were  some  who  in 
liis  lifetime  used  to  think  that,  like  Lord 
Brougham,  there  was  in  him  something  of  an 
ambition  to  be  a  '  universalis!;'  and  that  for 
any  one  man  to  bo  really  first-rate  in  pure 
mathematics,  physics,  geology,    mineralogy, 


the  theory  of  tides,  architecture,  Platonic 
philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  political  eco- 
nomy, moral  philosophy,  and  the  history  of 
science  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world,  was 
a  self-evident  impossibility.  Mr.  Todhunter, 
however,  tells  us  (p.  43)  that  in  all  he  under- 
took his  motto  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
word  thorough.  His  translation  of  '  Plato,1  it 
is  certain,  never  attained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  judgment  of  the  best  scholars; 
and  Iris  '  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ' 
might  have  been  largely  supplemented  from 
such  cpitomists  of  early  thought  as  Lucretius 
and  Cicero,  in  his  three  books  '  De  Nat  urn 
Decorum.'  His  advocacy  (vol.  i.  chap,  xv.) 
of  the  mongrel  kind  of  composition  known  as 
Engliah  hexameter*  will  hardly  add  to  his  repu- 
tation for  classical  judgment;  ond  Iris  essay 
on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  in  which  he  took 
up,  against  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  paradox- 
ical position  that  our  planet  only  was  the 
centre  of  life  as  far  as  intelligent  and  moral 
beings  are  concerned,  was  considered  by  many 
rather  as  an  ingenious  piece  of  controversy 
than  as  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  author. 
Though  Dr.  Wliewell  was,  for  an  academic  of 
his  day  holding  high  preferment,  rather  in- 
clined to  the  Liberal  side  of  things,  he  never- 
theless resisted  all  movement  on  the  side  of 
reform,  and  even  advocated  the  continuance 
of  that  worst  of  abuses,  clerical  fellowships 
(vol.  i.  p.  223).  His  biographer  records  with 
regret  (p  92)  that  he  was  unfavourable  to  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities. 
In  p.  213  we  read  that  Dr.  Whewell  'disap- 
proved very  decidedly  of  all  the  changes, 
which  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Oxford 
[University  Reform]  Bill,  might  be  proposed 
at  Cambridge.'  He  thought  the  suppression 
of  some  of  the  numerous  sinecure  fellowships, 
and  the  application  of  the  revenue  thereby 
saved  to  University  purposes,  '  enormously 
mischievous  and  perverse.'  Mr.  Todhunter 
adds  (p.  213) :  '  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that  his  power  and  influence  were  never  used 
in  favour  of  improvements,  since  almost  uni- 
versally recognised  as  desirable.'  Had  he 
thrown  himself  into  the  movement  which,  so 
long  and  so  obstinately  opposed  by  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  interested  parties,  has  at 
last  become  a  mutter  of  national  necessity, 
viz.,  the  cause  of  University  reform,  Dr. 
Whewell  might  with  more  justice  have  earned 
the  fame  of  having  been  a  man  in  advance  of 
his  age.  He  himself  appears  to  have  taken 
orders  as  a  matter  of  course;  he  never  took 
anv  active  part  in  clerical  duty,  in  theological 
controversy,  or  in  the  religious  movements  of 
the  period  during  which  he  lived.  Those 
who  remember  him  used  to  complain  of  a 
somewhat  overbearing  manner  which  he  occa- 
sionally exhibited,  especially  towards  juniors. 
His  biographer  tells  us,  however,  that  he  had 
'an  attractive  simplicity  and  generosity  of 
nature,  an  entire  absence  of  self-sdekiug  and 
self-assertion,  and  a  warm  concern  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  friends,  even  when  they  might 
be  considered  in  some  degree  as  his  rivals  ' 
(preface,  p.  xvii.). 
In  p.  107  of  the  first  volume  the  biographer 
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makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  mean- 
ing of  iiuhietire  and  deductive,  as  understood,  or, 
us  it  would  Almost  seem,  misunderstood,  by 
Dr.  Whewell  in  his  '  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.'    With  him,  induction  always  im- 

K lies  praise,  deduction,  disparagement.  When 
e  says  that  man  is  prone  to  become  a  deduc- 
tive reasoner,  he  means  that  he  is  apt  (as  we 
say)  to  'jump  to  conclusions;'  to  assume  a 
fact  and  to  force  everything  to  fall  in  with  it. 
But  Mr.  Todhunter  contends  that  Newton's 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  which  Dr.  Whewell 
calls  inductive,  was  essentially  deductive. 
The  science  of  astronomy,  he  adds  (p.  109), 
is  almost  exclusively  deductive.  It  ia  one 
which  depends  on  showing  that  all  phenomena 
can  be  explained  on  certain  assumptions,  and 
on  no  other,  and,  therefore,  that  those  as- 
sumptions, e.g.,  the  central  position  of  the 
sun,  must  be  right.  It  is  probably  time  to 
say  that  such  a  position  is  incapable  of  proof 
by  induction  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Reasoning  from  hypotheses,  where  those  hy- 
potheses (as  in  the  axioms  of  Euclid)  are  cer- 
tainly true,  gives  conclusions  as  correct  as 
those  formed  from  data  aud  experience. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  dispute 
Should  have  arisen  between  Mr.  Mill  and  Dr. 
Whewell  on  'the  proper  application  of  a 
word  (Induction)  involving  so  much  contro- 
versy '  (p.  231).  Mr.  Todhunter  Bays  it  would 
have  been  better  if  each  of  the  writers  had  in- 
vented a  word  for  himself,  and  used  it  in  his 

The  biographer  awards  by  no  means  unlim- 
ited praise  to  the  numerous  works  published 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  nor  does  he  express  his 
approval  of  all  his  principles  and  opinions. 
He  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  fair  and 
judicious  estimate  of  a  man  who  '  left  his 
mark '  on  the  age,  but  who  in  many  respects 
wss  not  in  advance  of  it.  The  chief  value  of 
the  work,  however,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  consists  in  the  learned  criticism  and 
analysis  of  all  Dr.  Wliewell's  works  and  their 
several  editions,  including  even  mistakes  and 


Geology  for   Students   and    General   Reader*. 

Parti.  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  II.  Green. 

Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  essentially  for  students,  and 
a  very  good  one  it  is ;  indeed,  we  know  none 
l>etter.  If  a  reader  will  thoroughly  master  it 
he  will  have  laid  a  foundation  of  geologic 
knowledge  on  which  almost  any  superstruc- 
ture may  be  reared.  And  yet  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting; it  lacks  indeed  the  picturesque 
charms  of  some  of  the  earlier  expositions  of 
the  science,  but  it  immeasurably  excels  them 
in  compactness  of  construction  aud  lucidity 
and  exactness  of  statement.  After  a  short 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  science, 
in  which  we  are  chiefly  impressed  with  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  advance,  Mr. 
Green  enters  upon  what  may  be  called  miner- 
alogicnl  geology,  and  discusses  the  chemical 
combinations  that  make  up  the  principal  rock 
masses,  their  lithological  structure,  the  laws 
of  crystallisation,  and  their  varieties  of  crys- 
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talline  form ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  deal  in 
a  similar  way  with  the  non-crystalline  rocks, 
sandstones,  clays,  limestones,  and  carbonace- 
ous rocks,  both  as  to  their  own  intrinsic 
structure  and  mode  of  occurrence,  as  stratified 
and  unstratified,  fossiliferous  and  unfossilife- 
rous.  After  these  preliminaries  he  passes  on 
to  what  may  be  considered  the  main  subject 
of  this  first  part — physical  geology, — and 
begins  with  the  great  question  of  denudation. 
He  points  out  and  differentiates  the  effects 
of  each  of  the  leading  denuding  agents,  such 
as  the  ocean,  rivers,  rain,  wind,  frost,  and  ice, 
and  then  shows  how  at  the  bottom  of  ocean 
and  lake  the  removed  materials  are  spread  out 
and  again  compacted  into  rock  masses.  Then 
come  the  volcanic  rocks,  the  lavas  and  ashy 
deposits,  and  their  share  in  building  up  the 
framework  of  our  glol>c ;  and,  lastly,  in  this  . 
section,  what  were  originally  metamorphic 
rocks,  altered  to  sedimentary  rocks  and  an 
account  of  all  their  leading  forms.  Professor 
Green  holds  the  later  views  regarding  granite, 
believing  it  to  be  only  the  ultimate  result  of 
mctainorphism.  Generally,  of  course,  he 
follows  the  unifonnitarian  school  of  geology, 
but,  like  most  of  our  younger  men,  realises 
more  than  Sir  Charles  Lyell  did  the  possibility, 
not  to  say. probability,  that  existing  forces 
were  more  active  and  powerful  in  the  days 
when  the  earth  was  young.  To  these  forces 
he  assigns  the  chief  place  in  causing  the  ir- 
regularities of  strata  indicated  by  the  terms 
dip,  displacement,  folding,  unconformity, 
and  faults.  In  this  portion  one  of  the  chief 
excellences  of  the  work  comes  out,  namely, 
the  clearness  and  yet  conciseness  of  its  defini- 
tions of  geologic  terms. 

The  book  closes  with  a  short  chapter  or 
two  on  the  bearing  of  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  speculations  of  geology;  and  in  these 
matters  the  writer,  remembering  that  this  is  a 
student's  handbook,  indicates  his  preferences 
rather  than  affirms  strong  opinions ;  but  his 
evident  leaning  towards  the  secular  theory  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  hold  Mr.  Croll's  book, 
'  Climate  and  Time,'  has  taken  on  geologists. 
This  analysis  will  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  important  work.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  take  up  to  wile  away  an  idle 
hour,  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  the 
direction  in  which  geologic  science  is  tend- 
ing, and  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  by  which 
its  conclusions  are  sustained,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  ft  most  careful  reading, 

Zoology  for  Student*.     By  C.  Carter  Blake. 

Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

The  worst  part  of  this  book  ia  the  portion 
of  its  title  page  which  says,  '  with  a.  Preface 
by  Richard  Owen,'  when  that  preface  is  no- 
thing that  Professor  Owen  has  written  for  the 
book,  but  merely  consists  of  extracts  chosen 
by  the  writer  from  one  of  the  Professor's  pre- 
viously delivered  lectures.  This  is  so  novel  a 
mode  of  attaching  a  well-known  name  to  the 
title-page  of  a  book,  that  it  may  be  hoped 
that  to  draw  to  it  a  little  public  attention 
may  nip  the  practice  in  the  bud.  And  in  this 
instance  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  position  Dr.  Blake  has  won  as 
a  careful  lecturer  and  able  man  of  science, 
the  book  is  a  really  good  one,  well  up  lo  the 
present  position  of  the  science,  and.  on  the 
whole,  as  a  handbook  should  be,  is  kept  to 
what  has  actually  been  ascertained.  One  ex- 
ception to  this  should  be  stated:  the  writer 
divides  man  into  two  species,— homo  sapient 
and  homo  afer,  the  latter  comprising  the  Aus- 
tralian and  negro  races,  and  this  without  a 
hint  that  the  great  majority  of  our  scientific 
authorities,  Richard  Owen  amongst  them, 
take  the  other  view.  We  do  not  complain  of 
Dr.  Blake  advocating  his  own  opinion,  nor 
can  we  here  discuss  it,  but  we  do  say  that  in 
the  present  state  of  this  question  a  handbook 
for  students  ought  to  have  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  more  generally  received  belief. 
But  in  spite  of  this  bad  beginning  of  the 
hook,  we  can  honestly  praise  it  on  the  whole; 
and  when  the  former  secretary  of  the  now  de- 
funct London  Anthropological  Society  gets 
off  his  hobby  he  becomes  a  safe,  almost  a 
conservative,  guide. 

Lecture*  on  tome  Recent  Advances  in  Physical 
Science.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.  (formerly 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge), 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  highest  order,  written 
in  a  plain  and  popular  style,  by  one  who  is 
well  known  as  holding  a  position  among  the 
first  physicists  of  the  age.  The  author  ex- 
plains, in  his  preface,  that  these  lectures  are 
published  almost  as  they  were  delivered  ex- 
tempore, and  he  adds  that  his  work  must  in 
no  sense  whatever  be  regarded  as  a  finished 
production.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  important 
contribution  to  science,  as  a  treatise  in  which 
the  position  of  physical  knowledge  up  to  the 
latest  time  is  sketched  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  the  subtle  laws  of  heat,  force, 
motion,  matter,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
spectrum  analysis,  are  expounded  with  singu- 
lar clearness,  in  spite  of  the  abstruse  nature 
of  the  subject. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  (p.. 6)  he  ad- 
vances the  grand,  but  bold,  proposition  that 
science  must  be  based  entirely  upon  experi- 
ment or  mathematical  deductions  from  exper- 
iment, and  that  nothing  physical  is  to  be 
learned  from  a,  priori  reasoning.  Among  seve- 
ral fallacies  which  he  mentions  as  still  preva- 
lent among  even  well-in  formed  people,  he  gives 
ivs  one  example  the  belief  that  the  motion  of 
the  hctfvenly  bodies  in  the  solar  system  is  im- 
mutable, or,  st  best,  liable  only  to  secnlar 
changes  of  insignificant  value.  Whereas  the 
truth  is,  he  tells  us  (p.  9),  that  'stability  of 
the  planetary  system  is  impossible  under 
present  conditions.'  And  after  some  interest- 
ing, but  disparaging,  remarks  on  the  apathy 
and  credulity  of  most  English  inquirers  after 
Newton,  or,  as  ho  expresses  it,  '  the  sad  fate 
of  Newton's  successors,'  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us  (p.  17)  that  'itiaonly  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  it  has  been  generally  recog- 
nised that  there  is  something  else  in  the  phy- 
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sical  universe  which  possesses  to  the  full  as 
high  a  claim  to  objective  reality  as  matter 

Eossesses,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  tangi- 
le' — viz.,  Energy.  This  is  a  powerconstant 
in  the  universe;  it  can  never  be  increased, 
diminished,  or  put  out  of  existence  by  any 
as  at  our  command;  but  on  the  conserva- 
of  energy  the  upholding  of  all  life  and 
all  existing  order  depends. 

We  may  here  remark,  as  a  curious  fact,  how 

■ax  some  of  the  ancient  thinkers  were  to 
realising  this  doctrine,  while  yet  they  failed 
fully  to  do  so.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
following  passage  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  § 
81),  but  a  perception  of  the  principle  of 
energy  (or  force,  in  its  common  acceptance) 

"le  universe  f — 'Alii  naturam  esse  censent 
qimntlam  sine  ratione,  cieentem  motua  in 
corporibus  necessarios.'  This,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  is  the  ttrntexna  of  Aristotle;  'the 
acting  and  efficient  principle  of  all  those 
things  which  exist  potentially  (duvapci),'  ns 
Donaldson  explains,  a  somewhat  obscure 
word  (New  Cratylus,  $  343).  For  this  '  ir- 
rational power,'  as  distinct  from  the  Panthe- 
istic doctrine  of  volition,  lies  at  the  bottom, 
if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  modern  doctrine  in 
question.  It  is  not,  like  matter,  incapable  of 
being  transmuted  ;  but  it  can  readily  be  trans- 
formed, and  so  adapted  to  the  uses  of  man, 
though,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  the  quan- 
tity prenertt  remains  precisely  t/ie  same  (p.   18). 

In  the  chapter  (lecture  ii.)  on  '  The  Early 
History  of  Energy,'  the  lecturer  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  prescient  genius  of  Newton,  m 
some  of  whose  brief  dicta,  or  '  laws,'  he  shows 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  modern  sci- 
ence is  by  implication  contained.  Among  the 
inquirers  who  did  good  service  on  this  subject 
he  mentions  with  praise  Sir  H.  Davy,  and 
he  quotes  a  passage  from  his  works,  written  in 
1812,  which  shows  '  to  what  an  immense  ex- 
tent the  science  had  been  advanced  in  Davy's 
time '  (p.  47).  His  discovery  that  the  cause 
of  heat  was  motion,  and  not  in  itself  a  form 
of  matter,  almost  anticipated  our  present 
knowledge,  although,  the  lecturer  tells  us, 
the  statement  remained  long  unnoticed. 

A  largo  portion  of  the  present  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  transformation  and  transference  of 
energy,  that  is  to  say,  its  change  from  one 
form  into  another,  as  from  beat  into  motion  in 
an  engine,  and  its  passage  from  the  source 
into  some  other  material,  as  the  rajs  of  the 
sun  into  the  latent  power  stored  up  iu  our 
coal-fields. 

The  chapters  on  the  spectrum  analysis  and 
the  structure  of  matter  arc  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  so  lucidly  written  us  to  bring  these 
difficult  subjects  within  the  comprehension  of 
almost  any  well-informed  and  attentive  reader. 
The  nature  of  matter,  he  observes  (p.  283), 
has  exercised  the  intellects  of  philosophers 
from  the  very  oldest  times.  Tho  atomic  the- 
ories of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  and  the 
antioov,  or  chaotic  mass,  of  still  earlier  physi- 
cists, were  ingenious,  and  had  something  of 
truth  in  them,  Professor  Tait,  however,  in- 
clines to  a  new  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Thompson's  (if  we  mistake  not,  Humboldt, 
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in  his  '  Cosmos,1  makes  use  of  a  simitar  theory 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  earth  and' 
planets"),  that  matter  is  in  effect  that  which 
becomes  perceptible  to  our  senses  by  a  process 
of  rotation  or  vortex  motion  (p.  294).  He 
illustrates  this  by  interestingcxperiments  and 
ail  illustration  (p.  362)  showing  that  gas-rings 
may  be  formed  and  thrown  off,  so  as  to  be 
not  only  visible,  but  to  possess  some  kind  of 
consistency. 

The  '  Conduction  of  Heat '  (lecture  xi.)  is 
treated  in  reference  to  the  gradual  cooling  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  which,  he  elsewhere 
tells  us  (p.  167),  as  a  mathematical  calculation 
from  ascertained  data,  may  be  fixed  at  a  limit 
of  about  ten  millions  of  years,  beyond  which 
period  our  globe  would  have  been  too  hot  to 
sustain  any  such  organic  life  as  has  been 
found  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  volume  altogether  is  most  interesting, 
and  no  merely  brief  notice  can  do  justice  toils 
varied  contents  and  the  vast  amount  of  scien- 
tific information  it  contains. 
The  Logic  of  Chance :  An  Ensny  on  the  Founda 
turn*  and  Province  of  the  Theory  of  Proba- 
bility, with  especial  reference  to  iti  Logical 
Bearings  and  its  Application,  to  Moral  and 
Social  Science.  By  JonN  Venn,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Moral  Sciences,  Cains 
College,  Cambridge.     Second  Edition,  Re- 
written and  greatly  Enlarged.     Mucmillun. 
Mr.  Venn  disclaims  in  this  work  all  attempts 
to  treat  the  subject  of  Probability  mathe- 
matically, and  discusses  it  as  a  branch  of  the 
general  science  of  evidence.     He  expresses  his 
approval  of  Mr.  Mill 'sex  posit  ion  of  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  the  rules  of  probability  in 
his  'System  of  Logic,1  though  he  thinks  it 
much   too  brief,    and  not  wholly  free   from 
error  (preface,  p.  10).     Probability,  Mr.  Venn 
says,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  that 
province  of  logic  which  is  material  rather 
than  formal,  i.e.,  which  takes  cognisance  of 
the  laws  of  things  and  not  with  the  laws  of 
"thought  about  things.     The  subject,  though 
generally  uninviting,   he  is  convinced  '  can, 
and  ought,  to  be  rendered  both  interesting 
and  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  who  have 
any  taste  for  philosophy.' 

The  subject,  it  must  l>e  confessed,  is  too 
technically  treated  to  be  readily  understood 
by  those  not  ace  mi  turned  to  metaphysical 
reasoning.  Yet  the  bearing  of  the  laws  of 
probability,  not  only  on  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  ordinary  life,  but  in  their  relation  t:i 
the  trustworthiness  of  evidence  on  all  our 
hopes  for  the  future,  is  so  important,  that 
Mr,  Venn  is  fully  justified  in  lamenting  that, 
'  by  the  general  body  of  thinking  men,  its 
principles  seem  to  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence or  suspicion.1  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  we  all  act  upon  probability.  Every 
investment  we  make,  every  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  Consols  or  Stocks,  or  of  the  markets, 
every  calculation  or  rate  of  insurance,  every 
average  of  mortality,  is  guided  by  the  unfelt 
but  surely  acting  laws  of  probability.  What 
we  speak  of  as  'demand  and  supply,' and  so 
bring  within  the  range  of  political  economy, 
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is  itself  solely  based  on  the  laws  of  probabi- 
lity,— the  likelihood,  that  is,  that  so  much 
food  or  other  material  will  be  wanted,  and 
that  just  so  much,  or  more  or  less,  will  be 
supplied  or  imported.  And  these  laws  must 
produce  in  their  operation  that  kind  of 
certainty  which  fixes  the  exact  price  of  a 
particular  stock.  This  practically  means 
that  the  majority  of  persons  capable  of  judg- 
ing have  agreed  that  the  chances  of  so  much 
dividend  being  paid  are  capable  of  being 
estimated,  and  are  purchased  by  them  accord- 
ingly. The  taw,  strange  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem,  by  which  precisely  the  same 
number  of  births  or  deaths,  or  of  houses  burnt 
down,  or  of  letters  posted  by  mistake  without 
any  direction  on  them,  is  found  annually  to 
occur  in  a  given  total  of  very  large  amount, 
will  he  found  to  depend  on  some  principle. 
The  investigation,  then,  of  this  principle  is 
of  vast  practical  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
of  corresponding  interest  to  all. 

'  If,1  says  Mr.  Venn  (p.  8),  '  I  am  told  that 
tome  cows  ruminate,  and  if  I  sec  a  herd  of 
cows,  I  should  feel  more  sure  that  some  of  them 
were    ruminant    than   I   should   of   a-  single 
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the  numbers  of  the  herd  about  which  I  had  to 
form  an  opinion.'  In  truth,  there  really  is  no 
single  act  which  we  do  without  uncousciously 
having  reference  to  probability.  A  certain 
number  of  people  are  killed  by  railway  acci- 
dents or  by  being  run  over  in  the  streets ;  a 
certain  number,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word :  and  therefore  the  insurance  office, 
which  issues  your  ticket  for  twopence  or 
threepence,  knows  that  it  means  that  ono 
person  in  every  five  millions  it  killed  or  hurt ; 
while  you,  on  your  part,  have  your  fears 
removed  by  knotting  that  it  is  the  odds  of  five 
millions  to  one  that  you  will  not  be  killed  ; 
and  you  regard  this  as  a  practical  certainty  of  . 
safety.  The  gambler  and  the  betting  man 
make  their  fortunes  by  probability.  It  pre- 
dominates in  every  resolution  we  form  and 
every  act  that  wc  do ;  yet  few  of  us  reflect  that 
it  is  so,  because  we  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  it  as  our  rule  of  life  that  we  cease  to  notice 
its  influence  upon  us. 

Mr.  Venn  asks  (p.  4),  '  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statement  that  two  children  iu 
three  fail  to  attain  the  age  of  sixty-three  1  It 
certainly  does  not  declare  that,  in  any  given 
batch  of,  say  thirty,  we  shall  find  just  twenty 
that  fail, — it  rather  contemplates  our  examin- 
ation of  a  targe  number,  of  a  long  succession 
of  instances,  and  states  that  in  such  a  succes- 
sion we  shall  find  a  numerical  proportion,  not 
indeed  fixed  and  accurate  at  first,  but  which 
tends  in  the  long  run  to  become  so.'  This  he 
terms  the  law  of  series.  Its  truth  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  mean  taken  in  a  very  large 
number  must  always  approximate  to  unity, 
simply  because  if  what  wc  call  chance  pro- 
duces a  more  here  and  a  less  there,  the  excess 
tends  to  neutralise  the  deficiency  more  and 
more  as  the  numbers  of  the  series  increase. 
If  two  persons  count  the  eggs  in  a  herring's 
roe,  and  one  makes  the  total  a  million,  the  other 
nine  hundred  thousand,  wc  must  get  a  much 
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greater  number  of  persons  to  count  them,  and 
the  average  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  number  will,  to  a  certainty,  be  nearer 
to  the  truth  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  counters. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  '  Rules  of  Inference 
in  Probability,'  Mr.  Venn  gives  some  simple 
algebraic  formulie  by  which  risks  are  calcu- 
lated, say  of  fire,  death,  accident,  &c,  such  as 
are  employed  by  accountants  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  assurance  rates.  In  that  on  '  Insur- 
ance and  Gambling '  he  explains  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  a  very  clear  and 
masterly  manner.  Mr.  Venn  does  not  speak 
very  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  what  is 
called  'the  prudence  of  insuring.'  He  says 
(p.  412)  it  is  simply  '  to  commute  contingent 
great  losses  for  certain  small  ones;'  but  he 
thinks  that,  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  busi- 
ness, it  becomes  more  doubtful.  '  There  does 
not,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
the  owners  of  a  large  shipping  business  should 
insure,  at  least  in  peace  tune,  and  it  is,  1 
believe,  the  fact  that  our  great  steam-packet 
companies  do  not  do  so.  The  same  remark 
would  generally  apply  to  the  case  of  the  owners 
of  much  house  property  scattered  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  town.' 

Other  chapters  are  more  technical  in  their 
nature;  hut  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one,  and  it  will  probably  take  and 
retain  its  place  as  the  best  manual  on  the 
subject. 

Essays  on.  the  Endowment  of  Research.  By 
Various  Writers.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  kind  of 
unity  to  this  volume  by  classifying  the  various 
essays  that  compose  it  under  the  headings, 
first,  of 'Principles, 'and,  second,' Exam  pies.' 
There  is  no  further  connection  l>etween  them, 
however,  than  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  they 
deal  with  different  aspects  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  all  bear  upon  the  important  question 
of  the  Endowment  of  Research.  They  will 
be  found  worth  reading  as  contributions  to 
the  formation  of  a  sound  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  no  candid  reader  will  say  they 
settle  it.  The  economic  evils  of  endowments, 
and  the  dangerous  side  they  offer  in  a  com- 
munity, are  not  slurred  over;  but  there  must 
be  a  good  deal  of  further  discussion  l>eforc 
public  opinion  will  be  ripe  for  decisive  utter- 
ance on  this  matter.  In  the  meantime  good 
will  be  done  by  pointing  out,  as  the  early 
essays  in  the  volume  do,  the  numerous  imper- 
fections of  the  present  system  of  University 
fellowships,  which  the  bill  of  Lord  Salisbury 
will  not  permanently  remedy,  though  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  temporary  palliative.  The 
sticklers  for  the  letter  of  the  wills  of  pious 
founders  may  derive  profit  from  the  second 
essay,  on  the  '  Intentions  of  Founders  of  Fel-  ; 
low3hips,'  which  proves  by  extracts  from  the  '< 
Oxford  University  Commissioners'  Report  j 
that  the  promotion  of  study,  and  not  the  | 
maintenance  of  sinecures  or  the  provision  of 
common  instruction,  was  the  object  in  view;  ! 
and  academical  reformers  ought  to  turn  at 
recovering  the  fellowships  for  their  original 
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destination.  '  The  money  should  be  devoted 
to  study,  and  study  alone;  cuforced  as  a 
duty,  and  protected  by  adequate  guarantees, 
but  unencumbered  by  any  obligation  to  im- 
part common  instruction.'  The  essays  by 
Mr.  Appleton,  reprinted  here,  are  well  known, 
having  excited  considerable  interest  when 
they  appenred  in  the  '  Theological '  and 
'Fortnightly'  Reviews,  but  they  have,  of 
course,  been  thoroughly  revised.  Among  the 
'Examples,' there  is  an  excellent  contribution 
on  *  the  Maintenance  of  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,'  which  urges  the  necessity  for  adequate 
provision,  through  making  possible  leisurely 
research  for  the  advancement  of  theological 
and  critical  inquiries  at  the  English  Universi- 
ties. 'The  Needs  of  Historical  Sciences' 
and  '  The  Needs  of  Biology  '  arc  discussed  in 
separate  essays,  and  the  volume  closes  with  a 
paper  on  '  The  present  relations  between  clas- 
sical research  and  classical  education  in  Eng- 

LetUrsfrom  Russia  in  18T5.     By  E.  J.  Reed, 

C.B.,  M.P.,  &c.     John  Murray. 

Mr.  Reed  is  an  authority  on  ironclads,  and 
his  views  regarding  the  Russian  navy  and  its 
fighting  powers  are,  of  course,  valuable,  ami 
may  be  considered  of  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  crisis  in  European  affairs.  As,  how- 
ever, these  letters,  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Times, '  were  confessedly  written  in  haste  on 
a  holiday  ramble,  and  arc  reproduced  without 
alteration,  we  confess  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Reed  has  been  somewhat  ill-advised  in  so 
readily  complying  with  '  the  many  requests 
from  friends  and  others  for  their  republica- 
tion.' If  the  information  and  views  they 
contain  arc  worth  giving  at  all,  it  was  surely 
worth  Mr.  Reed's  while  to  bestow  some  little 
time  upon  their  revise!,  and  thus  let  us  have 
the  advantage  of  his  mature  views.  As  it  is, 
the  book  is  more  like  an  attempted  vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  Reed  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  personal  adversaries  and  detractors,  than  a 
scrioua  treatment  of  a  question  of  grave 
moment  to  the  English  public. 
Contemporary  Evolution :    An  Essay  on  *>m« 

Recent  Social  Change*-     By  St.  Qeuiiue  Mi- 

vart.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  thoughtful  work  is  a  survey  of  the 
scientific  and  religious  movements  of  the 
present  age,  with  speculations  as  to  the  result, 
and  warnings  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
views  now  so  prevalent  in  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  day.  The  author  is  of  opinion 
that  a  form  of  revived  paganism  has  taken 
strong  hold  of  many  minds  in  that  pantheistic 
view  of  nature-powers  which  science  seems  to 
them  to  unfold.  He  thinks  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  ominous,  though  he  has  no 
fear  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  or  at 
least  of  Christian  ethics,  in  the  end.'  'But 
the  widespread  break-up  of  definite  religious 
systems  '  (he  says,  p.  0),  '  accompanied  by  a 
more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  democracy 
in  politics,  which  exists  to-day,  is  generally 
allowed  to  he  the  expression  of  a  spirit  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  which  prcdomi- 
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nantly  influenced  the  great  French  movement 
of  the  last  century.' 

The  Aryan  mind,  the  author  well  observes 
(p.  14),  is  predisposed  to  pantheistic  theories, 
And,  therefore,  such  views  are  the  more  liable 
at  any  time  to  break  out  among  i 
ful  and  educated.  The  anti-Chris 
Opments  of  to-day  are  mainly  doe  to  men  of 
culture  and  education,  not  generally  intent 
■  upon  a  restoration  of  paganism  nor  conscious- 
ly imbued  with  its  spirit.  The  Spcncerian 
Ebilosophy,  he  thinks  (p.  39),  may  some  day 
b  developed  into  a  pagan  cultus  of  the  forces 
of  nature  and  the  Unknowable-  The  worship 
of  the  First  Cause,  as  manifested  in  the  mate- 
rial world  alone,  may  supersede  a  belief  in  t  ho 
supernatural  and  the  miraculous  to  an  extent 
which  may  startle  the  rationalist  of  today 
(p.  44). 

The  author  treats  his  subject  under  the 
heads  of  Political.  Srientiflr,  and  Philosophic 
evolution;  to  which  is  added  a  concluding 
chapter  on  Esthetic  involution,  discussing 
the  probabilities  of  a  new  style  in  architecture, 
music,  sculpture,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
Church  arts  generally,  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  our  more  advanced  age. 

The  chapter  on  Political  Evolution  naturally 
expatiates  on  the  attitude  taken  by  the  German 
Government  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Mr, 
Mivart  holds  that  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  was  its  recognition  and  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  he  con- 
trasts unfavourably  the  action  of  a  secular 
Power  which  seeks  to  coerce  it.  '  There  can 
be  little  doubt,'  he  concludes  (p.  58),  'but 
that  this  tyranny  will  in  time  so  arouse  con- 
sciences in  opposition  to  it  that  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State  will  have  to  be 
ultimately  effected,  and  thus  in  Switzerland, 
as  in  France,  England,  and  Spain,  the  Chris- 
tian theocracy,  on  its  old  basis,  will  have 
ceased  to  exist,'  But  he  thinks — and  we  may 
in  this  well  agree  witli  him — that  the  result 
will  be  '  to  increase  the  coherence  and 
strength  of  the  Christian  organism,  and  to 
give  greater  efficiency  to  its  action  by  occa- 
sioning a  scries  of  internal  integrating  pro- 
cesses responsive  to  external  disintegrating 
influences'  (p.  131). 

In  his  remarks  on  Scientific  Evolution  he 
urges  that  while  physical  science  is  more  than 
ever  studied  by  the  laity,  it  is  less  and  less 
studied  by  the  clergy,  from  their  increasing 
work  and  decreasing  number.  Hence  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  '  the  already  widespread 
belief  in  a  real  antagonism  of  reason  between 
science  and  Christianity  '  (p.  135). 

The  chapter  on  Philosophic  Evolution  goes 
somewhat  more  deeply  into  metaphysics  than 
siiiue  readers  will  care  to  enter.  He  con- 
cludes, however,  that  the  course  of  general 
philosophy  is  favourable  lo  Christianity  rather 
than  injurious  to  it  (p.  217),  and  entertains 
hopes  that  a  new  and  healthier  aspect  of 
religious  life  may  yet  prevail  under  its  guid- 
ance and  auspices. 

Mr.  Mivart's  knowledge  of  modern  history 
is  great,  and  he  uses  it  in  a  philosophic  spirit, 
viz.,  by  drawing  analogies  between  the  past 
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and  the  present.  His  work  is  well  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  The  style  is  perhaps  a  little 
laboured  and  wanting  in  simplicity  ;  but  every 
page  conUins  evidence  of  thought,  and  that 
the  thought  of  a  man  both  able  and  accus- 
tomed to  think. 

The  Rates  of  Mankind:  being  a  Popular  De- 
scription of  the  Character  isties,  Manner),  and 
Custom*   of  the  Principal   Varieties  of  the 
Human,  Family.     By  Robkht  Brown,  M.A, 
Vol.  IV.     Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.' 
We  have  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of 
its  issue,  commended  this  very  excellent  pop- 
ular work.    It  is  now  completed,  the  fourth 
volume  treating  of  the  Oriental  races — the 
aborigines  of  India,  the  Hindoos,  the  Sing- 
halese, Mongol,   Burmese,   and   the   Chinese 
and  the  Turanian  races. 

The  work  is  popularly  done,  but  with  com- 
petent knowledge.  Wc  know  not  where  else 
general  readers  could  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  mea  and  manners  it  affords.  Thus  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  million  even  rudimen- 
tary ethnographical  knowledge — and  Mr. 
Brown  does  a  good  deal  more  than  this — is  a 
great  service  to  education  and  to  civilisation. 


The  Fire  Semes  of  Man.  By  Juuos  Bern- 
stein, Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle.  With  Ninety-one  Woodeuts. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  senses  of 
touch,  sight,  and  hearing  occupy  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume,  those  of  smell 
and  taste  being  limited  to  a  single  sheet. 
This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  does  not  pretend  to  originality, 
and  that  the  author  is  a  close  follower  of 
Weber  and  Helmholz,  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  scientific  study  of  the  first  group. 
For  thorough  students  making  optics  or  ac- 
oustics their  specialty  the  exhaustive  treatises 
of  Helmholz  may  be  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble ;  but  they  are  too  elaborate  and  too  full 
of  mathematics  for  other  readers,  and  there 
is  therefore  a  necessity  for  such  books  as  the 
one  before  us.  Taking  this  as  'his  standpoint, 
Professor  Bernstein  lias  done  his  work  well, 
the  subjects  being  treated  both  with  clearness 
and  conciseness.  To  justify  the  title  which 
has  been  adopted,  more  attention  should  have 
been  given  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
even  though  hitherto  they  have  been  less 
thoroughly  studied  than  the  three  others,  and 
perhaps  may  not  afford  the  same  scope  for 

scientific   investigation. .4    Class-Book   of 

Chemistry,  on  the  basis  of  Che  New  Sijrtem. 
By  EdwariV  L.  Yoiimans,  M.D.  (Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.)  To  call  this  a  class-book  is 
hardly  correct,  as  the  section  devoted  to  de- 
scriptive chemistry  is  far  too  meagre  to  serve 
any  practical  purpose.  Several  of  the  ele- 
ments, including  even  thallium,  vanadium, 
and  uranium,  are  Emitted  altogether.  The 
relation  of  chemistry  to  the  other  physical 
sciences  is  treated  much  more  fully,  and  so 
are  the  laws  relating  to  the  combination  of 
the  elements.     The  author  attaches  great  iin- 
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portance  to  the  doctrine  of  qunnti  valence,  and 
the  expression  of  it  on  all  occasions  by  the 
use  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  rational 
formula;.  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  this 
system,  hut  we  think  that  in  a  handbook  of 
this  character  it  is  a  needless  refinement  to 
classify  the  elements  as  Perissads  and  Artiads. 
We  think,  too,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ignore  sys- 
tematically the  familiar  nomenclature  in  such 
cases  os  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  greater 
mistake  is  to  associate  with  the  alcohols  of  the 
scientific  chemist  a  description  of  the  spiritu- 
ous liquors  of  the  drinking-bar.  the  distinc- 
tion between  still  and  sparkling  wines,  and  the 

particular  merits  of  lager  beer. The  Origin 

of  the  Start,  and  the  Causes  of  their  Motions 
and  tlmir  Light.  By  Jacob  Ennis,  A.M. 
(Trtlbncr  and  Co.)  We  are  told,  in  an  open- 
ing address,  that  this  book  has  passed 
through  four  editions  in  the  United  States; 
wc  can  only  regret  that  so  many  persona 
should  have  wasted  their  money  upon  it  as 
this  fact  would  indicate.  The  author  mod- 
estly confesses  that  he  cannot  compare  him- 
self with  Newton,  because  he  is  weak  in 
mathematics ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  the 
presumption  to  dispute  the  deductions  of 
Thomson  and  Joule,  and  to  offer  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  public  theories  of  his  own  on 
matters  which  can  be  handled  only  by  pro- 
found mathematicians.     The  book   indicates 

equal  weakness  in  the  logical  faculty. The 

Reviled  Theory  of  Light.  Section  I.  The 
Principles  of  the  Harmony  of  Colour.  By 
W.  Cave  Thomas,  Author  of  '  The  Science  of 
Moderation,'  &c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
A  brief  but  thoughtful  treatise,  showing  that 
light  and  colour  are  purely  subjective,  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  Complementary  colours 
nre  due  to  reactions  in  the  nervous  ayatcm  by 
which  an  equilibrium  in  the  retina  is  restored. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  ocular  spectra,  which  can  cosily 
be  induced,  and  which,  indeed,  are  constant- 
ly produced  involuntarily,  by  looking  suc- 
cessively «t  a  bright  object  and  a  dark  one. 
The  author  proposes  that  induced  ocular 
spectra  should  bo  used  by  artists  in  regulating 
their  choice  of  colour,  both  in  regard  to  mass 
and    tone;  but   this   practical  application  is 

only  lightly  touched   upon. JV"«(ej  on  the 

Climate  of  the  Earth,  Putt  and  Present.  By 
Captain  R.  A.  Saimieaunt,  R.E.,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  All  geologists 
nre  agreed  that  great  climatic  changes  have 
taken  place  in  past  ages;  the  evidences  of 
this  are  beyond  all  dispute.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed,  however,  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  changes  and  the  periods  when 
they  have  taken  place.  Captain  Sargeaunt 
reviews  the  various  theories,  and  gives  his 
reasons  for  considering  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  combined  with  the  varying  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit  as  the  main  causes 
of  these  climatic  changes.  He  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  their  influences 
have  been  underrated.  No  doubt  that  is  true 
if  he  is  mentally  looking  back  only  a  very  few 
years,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  now. 
- — -Vititeetion.     The  Royal  Society  for  the  ; 
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Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the 
Royal  Commission.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commfeion  on  Vivi- 
section, presented  to  Parliament  iu  January 
lost,  together  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  on 
which  it  ia  based,  forms  too  bulky  a  Blue- 
book  to  be  generally  read,  even  by  those  who 
have  takeu  ihe  matter  up  warmly.  Nor  will 
■this  condensation  of  it  be  found  very  enticing 
reading.  The  Society  that  has  prepsred  it* 
for  publication  is  obliged  to  admit  that  wide- 
ly divergent  views  on  this  question  are  held, 
even  by  the  individual  members  of  their  own 
committee;  and  that  the  balance  of  medical 
testimony  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  vivisection.  The  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  as  to  the  advis- 
ability or  otherwise  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  seems  to  Ik  almost  evenly  divided. 
In  some  cases  the  secretary  has  not  main- 
tained that  judicial  impartiality  of  expression 
which  ought  to  characterise  such  a  summary 
of  evidence. — ■ — ■Studies  in  Political  Economy. 
By  Anthokt  Miisobavk,  Governor  of  South 
Australia.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  These 
are  intelligently  written  essays  on  some  of  the 
most  common  principles  and  facta  of  political 
economy,  such  as  Money,  Capital,  Value,  and 
Foreign  Exchanges.  The  writer  derives  his 
claim  to  deal  with  them  from  the  experience 
which  twenty  years  of  official  life  have  given 
him.  During  that  time,  the  public  financial 
and  economical  questions  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  convinced  him  that  facts  and  circum- 
stances did  not  always  coincide  with  what 
have  been  regarded  as  the  well-established 
principles  of  political  economy.  The  main 
error  on  which  he  dilates  is  the  inconsistency 
of  political  economists  in  dealing  with  money, 
first  of  all,  as  a  commodity,  the  same  as  other 
articles  of  exchange,  and  yet  treating  it  sub- 
sequently as  merely  a  'circulating  medium,' 
having  no  character  of  exchangeable  property. 
The  object  of  these  essays  ia  to  trace  the 
effects  of  this  inconsistency,  and  the  writer 
does  this  with  clearness  and  force,  and  in  a 
sufficiently  interesting  manner.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject  cannot  be  oveirated,  for 
the"  theoretical  errors  of  the  political  econom- 
ist directly  affect  commercial  legislation  and 
have  important  bearings  on  many  branches  of 
administrative  action.  Wo  do  not  say  wo 
accept  Mr.  Musgrave's  views;  but  they  de- 
serve to  be  carefully  weighed  even  by  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  competent  students 
of  political  economy, — — Practical  Education- 
ists and  their  Syttemt  of  Teaching.  By  James 
Lbitcii,  Principol  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Normal  School,  Glasgow.  (Glasgow  :  James 
Made  hose.)  Mr.  Leiich"  has  hit  upon  a  good 
and  fruitful  idea.  He  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  to  the  students  under  hi  a  training  on 
the  principal  '  Practical  Educationists  and 
their  Methods' — Locke,  and  his  advocacy  of 
private  education ;  Pestalozzi,  and  his  indus- 
trial and  elementary  schools;  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster, and  their  monitorial  system;  Wilder- 
spin,  and  his  infant  schools;  David  Stow,  and 
his  normal  sehool  training;  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  his  advocacy  of  scientific  teaching.     A 
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ltrge  amount  of  useful  information  in  its 
practical  applications  it!  thus  supplied.  Fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes  educate  us. How 

to  Lire  Long ;  or.  Health  Maxim',  Physical 
Mental,  and  Moral,  By  W.  W.  Hall,  A.M., 
M.D.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Dr.  Hal! 
gives  us  1400  maxims  whereby  we  may  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  lite,  enjoy  in  it  what 
is  truly  the  best,  and  enjoy  them  the  longest— 
the  moral  maxims  of  the  preacher  and  the 
physical  maxims  of  the  physician  are  both 
here  in  abundance. Shooting  :  its  Appli- 
ances, Practice,  and  Purjiost.  By  James  Dal- 
ziel  Dougall.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Dougall  tells  us  that  he  has  been  for  forty 
years  a  writer  on  field  sporl3.  He  claims, 
therefore,  to  speak  on  'shooting' with  some 
authority.  His  book  is  a  sportsman's  book, 
written  by  a  practical  sportsman,  and  its  aim 
is  to  furnish  a  handbook  of  practical  infor- 
mation for  all  in  the  Held.  He  treats  first  of 
the  appliances  of  shooting — the  gun,  its 
different  parts,  and  its  varieties;  ammunition; 
dogs;  choice  of  ground;  different  kinds  of 
game;  the  art  of  shooting;  its  physical  bene- 
fits, &c.  We  do  not  profess  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Doug-.il I'd  recommendations;  we 
content  ourselves  with  stating  the  scope  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  use- 
ful handbook. The  Fern  Paradise :  a  Plea 

fir  the  Culture  of  Fern*.  By  Francis  Gkoroe 
Heath.  Second  Edition.  (HodderandStough- 
ton.)  It  is  a  gratifying  indicaiion  of  popular 
taste  that  Mr.  Heath's  very  pleasant  book  on 
fern  culture  has  reached  a  second  edition.  If 
word  of  ours  can  induce  our  renders  to  get  it, 
and  to  give  themselves  to  the  culture  which 
it  commends,  we  very  heartily  testify  to  its 
pleasantness  and  instructiveness.— — A  Feu 
Worth  of  Advice  on  Travelling  nut!  its  Jlequire- 
mmts,  addressed  to  Jjtdit*.  By  H.  M.  C.  S. 
With  short  Vocabulary  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. (Hndder  and  Stoughlon.)  A  little 
manual  whose  practical  value  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  size.  Those  uuaccustomed 
to  Continental  travel,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
casual  recommendations,  may  save  themselves 
nioch  practical  inconvenience  and  expense  by 

following  the  sensible  advice  here  giveu. 

Hornet  of  the  London  Poor.  By  Octavia  Hii.l. 
IMacmiilan  and  Co.)  A  reprint  of  articles 
contributed  to  '  Macniillan's  Magazine,'  and 
other  periodicals  on  '  Cottage  Property  in 
London;'  'Life  in  London  Courts;'  'The 
Organisation  of  Charity,'  tfce.  Miss  Hill  has 
consecrated  herself  with  determination,  vig- 
ciir.  and  wisdom  to  tbe  problem  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  London ;  one  of  the 
mflstdiirku.lt,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital, 
questions  of  moral  reform.  Religion  and 
morality  ore  largely  conditioned  upon  physical 
circumstances.  Miss  Hill's  book  deserves 
most  earnest  consideration  by  all  classes  of 
philanthropists.  The  results  which  she  chron- 
icles are  as  encouraging  as  her  urgencies  are 

wise  and  important. A   Handbook  of  Lon- 

<'«i  Bankers,  with  s-me  Account  of  their  Prede- 
'mors  the  Early  Goldsmiths,  £c.  Bv  F.  G. 
Iiii.ton  Price,  F.G.S.  (ChaltonudW'indus.) 
This  is  a  book  full  of  curious  information,  as 
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interesting  to  the  historian  and  antiquary  ns 
it  is  useful  to  the  business  man.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  banks  and  bankers  of  London, 
alphabetically  arranged  dictionary  wise  for 
convenience  of  reference.  The  history  of 
each  bank  is  given,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  interest. 
And  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  older  banks, 
such  as  Chillis' s,  Coutts's,  Drummond's,  &c, 
are  full  of  interesting  anecdote,  connecting 
itself  often  with  notable  biographies.  We 
have,  however,  looked  for  particulars  of 
houses  which  we  have  been  surprised  not  lo 
find.  Five  lines  are  hardly  a  sufficient 
account  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Royal 
British  Bank,  or  of  the  Albion  Bank,  or  of 
the  English  Joint  Stock  Bank.  Mr.  Price 
has  necessarily  been  restrained  to  such  facts 
as  a  directory  would  contain  in  relation  to 
existing  houses;  but  concerning  such  as  have 
ceased  to  exist  he  might  have  told  us  more. 
But  it  is  ungracious  to  take  exception  to  a 
volume  got  up  with  so  much  careful  research, 
and  affording  so  much  and  such  curious 
information.  We  trust  that  a  second  edition 
will  soon  show  further  fruits  of  the  editor's 

labour. The  Booh  of  Mentis.     By  Fik  Bec, 

Author  of  '  The  Epicure's  Year  Book,'  &c. 
(Grant  and  Co.)  Everybody  knows  that  a 
perfect  dinner  is  the  highest  achievement  of 
civilisation.  Nature  anil  art,  men  and  man- 
■  ncrs,  contribute  their  best  to  it,  and  in  most 
'  departments  of  their  excellence ;  whether 
men  eat  to  live  or  live  to  eat,  the  fact  remains. 
Fin  Bec  lias  done  all  that,  by  precept  and 
I  example,  an  accomplished  hon  meant  can  do 
to  reach  this  perfection — so  far  that  is  as  the 
I  provision  of  the  table  is  concerned.  He  aims 
I  to  be  n.  kind  of  English  CarCuie,  whose  cook- 
ing probably  influenced  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean Congress.  For  digestion  has  much 
to  do  with  both  our  wisdom  and  our  grace. 
|  His  book  is,  first,  an  epicure's  almanack, 
setting  forth  for  each  month  the  dishes  that 
I  are  in  season,  with  their  respective  adjuncts. 
I  Some  of  the  entries  in  the  calendar  are  odd, 
j  e.g.,  under  March  13th,  '  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd 
|  d.  1854.  Woodcock  last  seen.'  White!  wit, 
<  by  the  bye,  Is  net  young  smelt,  but  only 
:  herring  fry.  Then  he  gives  us  a  collection 
'  of  menus,  being  those  of  dinners  actually 
I  given,  from  those  of  Royal  and  public  din- 
ners to  those  of  a  modest  social  table  and 
:  diners  maigres.  Wines  have  a  chapter  devoted 
to  them,  and  sundry  scraps  of  criticisms  and 
j  quotations,  frnm  Jeremy  Taylor  to  the  'Hour' 
,  newspaper,  are  added.  We  commend  it  to  all 
;  whom  it  may  concern ;  that  is,  to  all  who  give 
I  dinners  regardless  of  expense. Seven.  Let- 
ters concerning  the  Politic*  of  Switzerland  pend- 
ing the  Outbreak  of  the  Chil  War  in  1 847.  By 
George  Ghotk,  Esq.,  Author  of  'A  History 
of  Greece.'  With  the  Addition  of  an  Unpub- 
lished Letter,  Written  by  the  Author  to  M. 
dc  Tocqueville  shortly  after  the  Termination 
of  the  War.  (John  Murray.)  This  is  a 
republication  of  several  letters  originally 
contributed  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  'History  of  Greece' to  the  '  Spectator,' at 
a  time   when   Switzerland   was   agitated   by 
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questions  similar  to  those  which  still  engross 
the  attention  of  her  statesmen.  Although  the 
Souilerbuml  quarrel  was  local  and  temporary, 
the  principles  it  illustrated  arc  still  operative, 
and  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Grote  are  valuable, 
as  setting  forth  the  causes  that  brought  about 
the  struggle,  and  as  explaining  the  political 
relations  of  the  several  members  of  the  Swiss 
Republic.  The  contest  between  the  clerical 
and  lay  elements  is  being  waged  in  Switzer- 
land now,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe;  and 
these  letters  may  therefore  be  read  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  comprehension  of  a  contro- 
versy that  seems  likely  to  go  on  for  ever  and 
to  grow  more  intense  with  lime.  The  con- 
cluding letter  to  M.  de  Tocqncville,  which  is 
new,  sums  up  the  controversy,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 

disputes  of  the  day. The   Three  Heaven*. 

By  the  Rev.  Josiaii  Ckamptoh,  M.A.  (Wil- 
liam Hunt  and  Co.)  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Crompton's  book  l>elongs  to  the 
domain  of  science  or  to  that  of  theology.  In 
the  first  two  sections  of  it,  the  '  World  of  Air ' 
and  the  '  World  of  Stars,'  we  have  agood  deal 
of  popular  scientific  information,  but  present- 
ed on  its  religious  side.  In  the  third  part, 
the  '  Heaven  of  Heavens,'  wc  are  of  course 
transferred  to  the  domain  of  pure  theology, 
but  it  stretches  its  tendrils  towards  science,  if 
haply  Bcien.ce  may  furnish  it  a  stem  round 
which  to  climb.  Is  there,  as  revealed  or 
indicated  by  science,  any  domain  in  space 
which  is  probably  or  possibly  the  heaven  of 
God  and  of  immortal  souls  ?  To  such  a  query 
science  has  of  necessity  no  answer;  and 
whether  God's  heaven  he  a  place  or  a  state 
only,  so  far  remains  unanswered.  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton's  book  lias  interest  as  a  popular  summary 
of  atmospheric  and  astronomical  science,  but  . 
its  value  to  theology  is  not  great,  scientific  ; 
fact  and  theological  teaching  not  being  dis-  ; 

criminated  with  sufficient  precision. The  j 

Argonaut,  edited  bv  Gkoikik  Gladstone,  ' 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.  {Iloddcr  and  Stoughton),  ; 
lias  a  very  miscellaneous  table  of  contents.  , 
Its  papers  have,  characteristically,  a  scientific 
cast.  Every  topic  is  discussed  with  reverence  i 
as  well  as  intelligence.  It  is  a  kind  of  maga- 
zine in  which  intelligent  young  people  will  ; 
find  much  to  gratify  and  instruct  them.  i 
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Myth*  and  Songs  of  the  So'ith  Pacijtr.,  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  B.A.,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  F. 
Max  MClleu,  M.  A.  s>  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  at  Oxford.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Gill  proves  himself  a  missionary 
of  the  true  type.  To  gain  the  better  access 
for  Christianity  be  has  set  himself  to  study 
and  to  understand  the  earlier  modes  of  feeling 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  of  the 


South  Pacific.  This,  accompanied  with  Irue 
human  interest,  has  often  been  found  the  best 
mode  of  conciliating  heathen  people.  These 
myths  are  interesting  for  two  reasons  in  par- 
ticular: first,  they  show  how,  even  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  certain  primitive 
and  fundamental  ideas  reappear — ethnic  ideas 
they  may  be  called  ;  and,  next,  how,  scat- 
tered through  these,  stray  reflections  of  the 
highest  truth  become  visible  the  more  closely 
we  look.  If  there  is  much  here  to  cause  dis- 
traction to  the  scientific  mycologist  bent  on 
reducing  everything  to  hard  and  fast  system, 
there  is  certainly  much  to  cheer  the  believer, 
if  he  will  but  for  a  moment  take  the  wise 

?oint  of  view  of,  say,  the  late  Mr.  Maurice, 
he  whole  section  here  given  relating  taMnui 
the  Firebringcr  is  most  suggestive,  and  may 
well  be  contrasted  with  other  myths  having  a 
like  purpose.  Then,  again,  in  Ina  the  Fairy 
Voyager  there  is  much  that  will  be  found  to 
suggest  some  of  the  most  beautiful  fancies  of 
Greek  mythology,  though  running  into  the 
most  outre  variations;  while  certainly  it  is 
surprising  to  find  the  story  of  the  Deluge  and 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  so  distinctly  enunciated. 
'The  Polynesian  name  for  God,'  siiys  Mr. 
Gill,  'exprcssesagreat  truth.'  The  continued 
existence  of  the  human  spirit  after  death  is 
implied  in  'the  torincuts'  in  the  beautiful 
allegory  of  Veetini.  The  cruel  system  of 
human  sacrifice  is  but  a  perversion  of  ancient 
truth.  The  common  origin  of  mankind  is 
taught  in  the  contrast  between '  the  fair-haired 
children  of  Tangaroa'  and  the  dark -haired 
children  of  Rongo,  both  the  offspring  of 
Great  Yntca.  The  Mangaian  idea  of  the 
spirit-world  is  at  once  quaint  and  grand, 
though  it  does  not  relieve  itself  from  a  certain 
childlike  localism;  but  the  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sky  was  raised  up — for 
at  first  it  pressed  closed  down  upon  the  earth 
— is  ut  once  most  primitive  and  imaginative. 
These  legends  hare  the  freshness  of  the  virgin 
earth,  the  odour  of  un wrought  soil,  and  will 
be  read  with  great  relish  by  all  interested  in 
legends  and  mythic-  lore.  To  students,  the 
various  points  of  contact  with  classical  myths 
will  be  all  the  more  interesting  that  Mr.  "Gill 
tan  inform  us  that  '  whilst  collecting  ray 
myths,  I  put  away  from  me  all  classical 
mythology,  being  afraid  that  unconsciously  I 
might  mould  these  Polynesian  stories  into 
similarity  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.* 
Professor  Max  Miiller  accepts  these  stories  as 
a  warning  against  exclusive  theories — for 
neither  a  theory  of  fetishism,  nor  a  theory  of 
nature -worship,  nor  of  ancestor- worship  will 
exhaust  them.  'There  is  fetishism,'  he  says, 
'there  is  ancestor- worship,  there  is  nature- 
worship,  whether  of  trees  or  seqienls,  of 
mountains  or  rivers,  of  clouds  and  meteors, 
of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  vault  of 
heaven ;  there  is  all  this,  and  there  is  much 
more  than  nil  this,  wherever  we  can  watch 
the  early  growth  of  religious  ideas;  but  what 
we  have  to  learu  is,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish, 
to  study,  each  religion,  each  mythology,  each 
form  of  worship  by  itself,  to  watch  them 
during  successive  periods  of  their  growth  and 
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decoy,  to  follow  them  through  different  strata 
of  society,  and,  before  all,  to  have  each  of 
them,  aa  much  as  possible,  studied  in  their 
own  language.  .  .  .  Parts  of  mythology 
are  religious  parts  of  mythology  are  histori- 
cal, parts  of  mythology  are  metaphysical, 
parts  of  mythology  are  poetical ;  but  mythol- 
ogy, as  a  whole,  is  neither  religion,  nor  his- 
tory, nor  philosophy,  nor  poetry.  It  com- 
prehends all  these  together  under  that  pecu- 
liar form  of  expression  which  is  natural  and 
intelligible  at  a  certain  stage,  or  at  certain 
recurring  stages,  in  the  development  of 
thought  and  speech,  which,  after  becoming 
traditional,  becomes  frequently  unnatural 
and  unintelligible.' 

Ant  way.  Mr.  Wyatt  Gill's  book  b 
heartily  welcomed  as  a  most  Intelligent  and 
conscientious  endeavour  to  show  what  heathen 
mythology  in  the  South  Pacific  really 
and  as  such  it  is  equally  interesting  to  the 
comparative  mythologist,  the  theologian,  and 
the  literary  student;  for,  as  Mr.  Max  MUlli 
well  adds,  'it  contains  much  that  in  itself 
will  deeply  interest  all  those  who  have 
learned  to  sympathise  with  the  childhood  of 
the  world,  and  have  not  forgotten  that  th< 
child  is  father  of  the  man ;  much  that  wil 
startle  those  who  think  that  metaphysical 
conceptions  are  incompatible  with  downright 
savagery;  much  also  that  will  comfort  those 
who  hold  that  God  lias  not  left  Himself  with- 
out a  witness  even  among  the  lowest  outcasts 
of  the  human  race.' 

It    .should  be  added  that  the  publishers 
have  done  their  utmost  to  make  the  volume 
tasteful  and  elegant.  - 
Tht  She-King ;    or,     The    Book    of    Ancient 

(Ch/nte)   Poetry,     Translated   in   English 

Verse  by  James  Legge,  D.D..LL.D.    Triib- 

ucr  and  Co. 

The  '  She-King'  consists  of  odes  or  ballads, 
made  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  that  is  from  Joseph  to 
Josiah ;  begun  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 
before  the  date  assigned  to  Itozner,  and  com- 
pleted when  the  Greeks  had  just  begun  to 
write  and  read;  collected,,  edited,  and  pre- 
faced at  about  the  period  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome,  and  centuries  before  onr  ancestors 
adopted  wood  as  a  pretence  for  clothes. 

These  three  hundred  relics  represent  the 
Chinese  provincial  poetry  of  that  twelve 
hundred  years  which  ended  twice  twelve 
hundred  years  ago;  when  European  popula- 
tions lived  in  small  communities  in  crannoges 
and  caves,  though  China  had  for  ages  been 
the  cultivated  home  of  men  well  skilled  in 
government,  in  liberal  arts,  in  poetry,  and 
possibly  in  war.  The  kings  of  Chow,  the 
embryo  of  China,  'had,  in  their  progresses, 
the  odes  of  tributary  States  presented  to  them, 
"that  they  might  judge  from  them  of  the 
manners  of  the  people,"  and  to  come  to  a 
decision  regarding  the  government  and  morals 
of  their  rulers.'  Confucius  called  these 
poems,  —  'Thought  without  depravity.'  They  j 
■  were  collected  and  preserved  for  the  pro- 
motion   of    good  government  and  virtuous  I 
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,™.>...=  ,  and  though  a  certain  few  of  them 
ould  scarcely  lead  directly  to  this  object, 
these  perhaps  were  introduced  artistical- 
ly to  obtain  effect  by  contrast.  '  The  merit 
of  the  poems  is  that  they  give  us  faithful 

Eictures  of  what  was  good  and  what  was 
ad  in  the  political  state  of  the  country 
and  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people.'  The 
odes  of  the  different  States  were  collected 
by  the  music-masters  who  attended  their 
princes  at  each  royal  rendezvous,  and  there 
presented  the  provincial  odes  to  their  supe- 
rior, the  music-master  of  the  royal  court, 
The  odea  were  not  intended  then  for  mere 
calm  reading;  they  were  to  be  sung;  and  this 
must  be  remembered  when  the  reader  takes 
in  hand  the  present  metrical  translation. 
These  are  the  actual  poems  we  are  told  and 
not  others  made  by  paraphrase  from  them. 
'  If  the  dress  he  English,  the  voice  is  always 
Chinese.' 

The  odes  do  not  in  many  cases  rise  above  a 
very  primitive  simplicity.  Their  chief  interest 
is  in  the  pictures  they  afford  of  social  man- 
ners; '  but  there  are  not  a  few  pieces  which 
may  he  read  with  pleasure  from  the  pathos  of 
their  descriptions,  their  expression  of  natural 
feeling,  and  the  boldness  and  frequency  of 
their  hgures;'  and  very  early  in  the  volume, 
at  pp.  85,  04,  05,  104,' and  105,  for  instance, 
we  have  found  poems  of  striking  bcauyt, 
which,  if  space  allowed  us,  we  should  have 
very  greatly  gratified  our  readers  by  tran- 
scribing. 

The  subjects  of  the  poems  are  of  curious 
variety.  One  is, — 'Celebrating  the  Industry 
and  Dutifulness  of  King  Wan's  Queen.' 
Another  is  in  '  Praise  of  a  Rabbit  Catcher  as 
fit  to  be  a  Prince's  Mate.1  There  is  a  long 
ode  'containing  various  counsels  which  Duke 
Woo  of  Wei  made  to  admonish  himself  when 
he  was  over  his  ninetieth  year; — especially  on 
the  duty  of  a  ruler  to  be  careful  of  his  out- 
ward demeanour,  and  to  receive  with  docility 
instructions  delivered  to  him;'  and  'a  lively 
picture  of  the  license  anddrunleenness  of  his 
times,'  also  by  Duke  Woo.  There  is  a  re- 
markable prayer  by  King  Seuen  (BOO  B.C.)  on 
the  occaaion  of  a  drought;  and,  in  a  few  lines, 
1  King  Ching  acknowledges  that  he  had  erred, 
and  states  his  purpose  to  bo  careful  for  the 
future;  he  will  guard  against  the  slight 
beginnings  of  evil,  and  is  penetrated  with  his 
own  incompetence.'  The  collection  gives  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  the  social  and 
political  and  intellectual  condition  of  these 
ancient  men  of  Chow.  They  were  indus- 
trious, considerate,  and  careful.  Horticulture 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  national  de- 
light; and  the  poetic  references  to  millet, 
mulberry,  medlar,  mallow,  pond-weed,  cress, 
&c.,  and  their  anxiety,  continually  expressed, 
about  their  families,  their  parents,  and  their 
homes,  reveal  the  stationary  habits  and  do- 
mestic character  that  made  these  people  the 
firm  nucleus  of  the  nationality  that  now  in- 
cludes one-third  of  human  kind. 

We  venture  to  commend  this  book  of  Chi- 
nese odes  to  English  readers.  Confucius,  the 
sage,    declared   that, — 'A  man  ignorant  of 
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them  was  like  one  who  stands  with  his  face 
towards  a  wall,  limited  in  his  views,  and 
unable  to  advance.'  We,  therefore,  have 
most  gratefully  to  tender  thanks  to  Dr. 
Leggc  for  having,  by  his  learned  and  valua- 
ble work,  endeavoured  to  relieve  us  from  so 
very  hopeless  and  perplexing  a  condition. 
We  conclude  by  giving  a  short  piece  in  which 
'  Chwang  Keang  bemoans  the  supercilious 
treatment  which  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band '  (pp.  80,  81)  :— 

Fierce  is  the  wind  and  cold. 
And  such  is  he. 
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Smiling  lie  looks,  and  bold  ; 

Speaks  mockingly. 
Scornful  and  lewd  his  words. 


Aa  cloud  of  dust  wind-blown, 

Just  such  is  he. 
Ready  he  seems  to  own, 

But  ho  comes  not  nor  goes  ; 

Stands  in  his  pride. 
Long,  long1,  with  painful  throes 

Urieved,  I  abide. 
Strong  blew  the  wind  ;  the  cloud 

Hastened  away. 
Soon  dark  again,  the  shroud 

t.overs  the  day. 
I  wake,  and  sleep  no  more 


Via 

His  a 


™mv-, 


Such  outward  signs  well  mark 

My  troubled  soul. 
I  wake,  and  sleep  no  more 

Uoroes  to  give  rest. 
His  course  1  sad  deplore 

In  anguished  breast. 


Mr.  Gosse  has  written  a  tragedy  of  singular 
power.  In  spite  of  a  certain  effusiveness, 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  rather  too 
deep  a  devotion  to  some  near  influences,  he, 
like  Mr.  Morris,  givps  us  the  impression  of 
having  liced  in  the  remote  times  lie  pictures. 
We  feci,  in   reading  many  passages   of  this 

Koem,  as  if  the  '  loud  voices'  of  the  present 
ad  been  heard  by  him  but  from  afar.  There 
is  a  dreamy  grace  and  sweetness,  and  yet  now 
and  then  a  certain  decided  dramatic  touch  in 
dealing  with  character,  which  gives  us  great 
hope  of  splendid  work  from  him  in  the  future. 
His  Danish  King  Erik  is  a  truly  fine  con- 
ception, and  is  touched  just  sufficiently 
with  a  remote  suggestion  of  refinement, 
struggle,  and  divided  aims  to  make  him  really 
attractive  to  modern  readers.  It  is  in  the  con- 
flict of  a  certain  inherited  barbarian  influence 
with  these  higher  tendencies  that  Mr.  Gosse 
really  finds — as  we  presume  he  intended  to 
find — the  truly  tragic  character- elements  of 
his  drama.  Here  we  have  the  King  surren- 
dering himself  to  deeds  such  as  his  ancestors 


would  have  dono  in  perfectly  cold  blood ; 
but,  unlike  them,  he  is  swept  up  in  a  surg- 
ing emotion  that  demands  casuistical  satis- 
factions for  the  conscience  in  Church  rites, 
and  so  on ;  justifying  thus  his  aspira- 
tions to  infect  his  people  with  desires  after 
a  higher  civilisation  and  nobler  forms  of 
life.  The  Queen,  too,  is  deeply  interesting 
by  virtue  of  her  beauty  and  the  influence  she 
exerts  on  King  Erik.  The  presence  of 
Grimur,  the  Danish  poet,  is  also  well  con- 
trived. Into  his  mouth  are  put  some  of  the 
most  memorable  songs  and  speeches.  His 
hopeless  love  for  the  Queen  is  a  point  that  is 
made  good  use  of  for  emotional  effect,  and 
this  little  song,  which  Grimur  sings  just 
before  he  passes  away,  is  so  touching  and 
beautiful  that  we  must  quote  it: — 
'  Autumn  closes 
Round  the  rows, 
Shatters,  strips  them  head  by  head. 


r  |ia; 


Win 

OVr  tlw 

E'er  recover 
When  his  summer  love  is  dead  f 

Yet  the  swallow 

Turns  to  follow 
In  the  northward  wake  of  spring. 

To  refashion 

Wasted  passion 
With  a  sweep  of  his  dull  wing, 

As  returning 

Love  flies  burning 
To  those  stricken  lips  that  mag.' 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  to 
go  into  more  detailed  examination  of  this 
poem— a  work  which  strikes  us  as  shadowing 
distinct  genius  of  a  rare  type.  The  mixture 
of  dreamy  lyric  passion  ate  ness  with  real  dra- 
matic perception  is  very  far  from  common, 
and,  in  Mr.  Gosse's  case,  results  in  something 
almost  unique.  One  does  not  need  to  do  more 
than  to  open  the  volume  and  road  the  '  Dedi- 
cation to  Robert  Browning'  to  see  in  how 
masterly  a  manner  he  can  use  difficult  metres ; 
the  patient  study  of  the  drama  itself  is  need- 
ful to  show  his  skill  in  construction,  his  vari- 
ety of  resource,  and  grace  of  expression.  In 
some  of  the  songs,  we  must  say,  there  is 
rather  too  much  of  the  echo  of  another  voice ; 
but,  generally,  the  blank  verse  is  sweet, 
fluent,  mellow,  and  distinctly  individual. 

Exotic*:  A  Translation  of  the  Spiritual  Songs 
of  Novalis,  the  Hymn-book  of  Luther,  and 
other  Poems  from  the  German  and  Italian. 
By  George  Mac  Donald.  Strahnu  and 
(Jo. 

Mr.  Mac  Donald's  devotion  to  Novalis  de- 
serves a  fuller  reward  than  we  fear  it  will 
obtain.  Ue  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
persevered  in  his  aim  to  give  to  English  read- 
ers a  complete  translation  of  Novalis;  and 
this  rendering  of  the  '  Spiritual  Songs '  is  a 
further  instalment.  But  much  as  Novalis 
deserves  to  be  known  in  his  integrity,  his 
extreme  refinement  and  mysticism  do  not  re- 
commend him  widely  to  English  tastes:  it  is 
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■>at  a  limited  circle  to  whom  he  will  appeal. 
Bathe  will  always  command  a  choice  audi- 
ence, and  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  versions,  we  do 
not  doubt,  will  direct  not  a  few  ingenuous 
seekers  to  the  fountain-head.  We  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
set  out  so  rigidly  with  a  determination  to 
reproduce  the  double,  or  feminine,  rhymes, 
which  are  so  plenteous  in  German,  so  sparse 
in  English.  He  has  through  this  occasionally 
been  stiller  than  there  was  need  for,  and  in 
one  or  two  coses  has  not  improved  on  his  ear- 
lier versions.  This  is  especially  the  case,  as 
wethink^  with  that  exquisite  song,  'Who  in 
his  chamber  sitteth  lonely,1  and  it  is  almost 
laughable  to  find  that,  after  Mr.  Mac  Donald's 
avowal  in  favour  of  feminine  rhymes,  he  has 
to  renounce  them  and  confess  the  failure  at 
the  Fifth  Song,  and  that  he  lapses  now  and 
then  afterwards.  But  that  Fifth  Song  we  re- 
gard as  the  most  masterly  piece  of  work  of 
the  whole. 


which  is  a  rendering  of — 

'  Alter  Schn,  audit  lusilige  Gewnhrnng, 
Busse  Lieu'  in  Giittlichor  VerkUrung,' 
in  the  Second  Song,  which  we  cannot  regard 
as  wholly  escaping  from  our  criticism  of  stiff- 
ness resulting  entirely  from  adherence  to 
double  rhymes.  The  versions  of  Luther's 
hymns  are  quaint,  strong,  and  very  faithful ; 
and  those  from  II tine  and  others  are  graceful 
and  finished.  Altogether  it  is  a  volume 
which  will  be  greatly  prized  by  those  who  at 
all  care  for  such  things,  and  they,  we  trust, 
arc  an  ever-increasing  community. 

The  Tragedy  of  Israel.  By  Francis  George 
Akmstbono,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
and  English  Literature  in  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cork.  Part  III. —  'King  Solomon.' 
Professor  Armstrong  has  now  finished  his 
great  drama  of  '  Israel.'  He  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with :  the  disposal  of  so 
much  in  separate  episodes,  connected  yet  not 
yielding  easily  to  connected  dramatic  treat- 
ment, -rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  expedients  rather  out  of  keeping 
with  the  severity  of  the  Hebrew  story.  But 
he  has,  in  this  respect,  exercised  great  judg- 
ment; and,  long  as  it  is,  his  work  will  bear 
careful  reading  and  study  as  a  whole.  The 
blank  verse  is  generally  admirable;  now  and 
then,  though  without  sacrificing  broad  dra- 
matic consistency,  it  rises  into  real  music. 
1  King  Solomon '  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  told  dramatically  by 
Hiram  to  the  King  of  Tyre;  after  which  we 
follow  Solomon  step  by  step,  the  great  ten- 
dencies of  his  course  well  foreshadowed  and 
revealed,  till  at  length,  with  a  divided  and 
strongly  assailed  kingdom,  be  falls,  and  his 
body  is  carried  out  before  us.  There  is  a 
certain  lofty  and  sustained  consistency  in 
Professor  Armstrong's  conception ;  he  never, 
actually  violates  dramatic  truth,  though  he 
docs  sometimes  slip  into  purely  modern  tone, 
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as  in  the  following,  put  into  Solomon's  mouth 
just  before  the  curtaiu  falls: — 

■  For  our  own  selves  change, 
And  fade  in  air,  and  other  ttlvet  are  born 
Out  of  oar  quick  decay ;  and  memory 
In  fitful  as  the  nighttly's  gleam  ;  and  nothing 
Bind*  poet  with  note  but  a  frail  gossamer.' 


Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  remarkable  powers  of 
thought  undoubted  faculty  of  seizing  the 
specific  forms  in  which  some  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  bred  of  excessively  exercised 
speculative  faculties  take  shape  at  present, 
and  a  ready  metrical  facility,  not  always,  how- 
ever, so  chastened  as  it  might  be.  It  strikes 
us  as  that,  in  some  cases,  the  intellectual 
struggle  shows  too  barely  and  crudely  through 
the  imaginative  form;  and  we  feel  that,  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  the  poem,  in  spite  of 
well-directed  effort,  absolutely  fails,  from  this 
cause,  iu  producing  any  high  imaginative 
impression.  The  climax,  because  of  the  lack 
of  real  hannony  between  matter  and  form,  is 
something  of  an  anti-climax.  But  no  one 
could  doubt,  after  reading  the  '  Hymn  to  the 
Dark  Christinas  of  1874 'and  the  first  four 
sonnets,  that  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  lias  it  before  her, 
as  a  possibility,  to  give  permanent  voice  to 
Some  of  the  more  persistent,  because  subtler, 
intellectual  conflicts  that  are  at  this  time 
being  waged.  The  '  Crown  of  Song '  bos 
some  powerful  stanzas,  but  it  is  vitiated  as  a 
whole  by  over-rhetorical  turns  and  by  bad 
rhymes  and  artificial  expedients  which  destroy 
what  should,  in  such  a  poem,  produce  the  im- 
pression of  earnest  simplicity.  Such  rhymes  as 
'  dawning '  and  morning '  are  not  good,  though 
they  have  the  high  sanction  of  so  great  a 
metrist  as  Mr.  Swinburne.  Even  in  the  son- 
nets Mrs.  Pfeiffer  not  seldom  fails — rhyming 
such  words  as  'short'  with  'thought,'  which 
will  grate  on  certuin  ears.  Of  the  minor 
poems  and  love  poems  we  arc  not  enraptured  ; 
they  are  full  of  that  ovcr-lusciousness,  and 
evident  lock  of  correspondent  experience, 
which  relegates  them  at  once  to  an  inferior 
class.  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  sur- 
prise that  3frs.  Pfeiffer,  with  so  much  good 
work  in  the  book,  should  have  given  to  poor 
trifles  like  these  so  great  a  prominence.  One 
or  two  even  of  the  sonnets  are  injured  by  an 
over-strained  realism. 

The  Soldier  of  Fortune ;  a  Tragedy.  By  Lei- 
cester Warren,  Author  of  '  Philoctetcs,' 
&c.  Smith.'Eldcr  and  Co. 
Mr.  Leicester  Warren  has  written  a  tragedy 
which  contains  many  fine  passages.  It  is 
hardly,  however,  equal  to  some  of  his  former 
works  in  respect  of  construction  and  finish. 
He  is  often  diffuse,  and  falls  into  the  fatal 
error  of  allowing  his  personages  to  slip  into 
the  same  style.  Now  and  then,  too,  he  is 
purely  rhetorical,  as  when,  near  the  opening, 
the  Queen  of  the  old  King  Sigismund  is  wel- 
coming him  on  the  anniversary  of  their  inur- 
riage,  the  speech  pusses  into  the  merest  con- 
ceits— the  oue  flowing  out  of  the  other  and 
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filling  man;  blank  verse  lines.  The  motive 
of  the  tragedy  is  the  effort  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune  to  guin  the  throne  by  marrying  the 
king's  daughter,  to  whom,  after  having  se- 
cured his  aim,  lie  would  seem  to  be  untrue; 
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rest  are  made  to  turn  on  each  other  with  fine 
effect,  and  there  can  1*  no  doubt  of  the  high 
lesson  Mr.  Leicester  Warren  would  fain  teach. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  between  the  adventurer 
and  the  girl  he  has  seduced  are  masterly, 
and,  if  they  occasionally  fail  in  the  reality 
and  the  directness  we  expect  in  dramatic 
work,  they  certainly  show  line  imagination 
and  true  poetic  fervour.  Even  yet,  with 
some  condensation  this  tragedy  might  be 
made  a  powerful  work — for,  as  it  is,  it  gives 
o.  vivid  idea  of  the  condition  of  German 
Court  life  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Temple.  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Eju- 
lations.  By  George  Herbert.  Being  a 
Facsimile  Keprint  of  the  First  Edition. 
[  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Iicv.  Alex- 
ander B.  Grosart.  Elliott  Stock. 
Mr.  Stock's  new  facsimile  reprint  is  of  sin- 
gular interest.  George  Herbert,  when  dying, 
according  to  Isaak  Walton,  delivered  to  good 
Mr.  Edmund  Duncan  the  manuscript  of  '"The 
Temple;'  the  date  Mr.  Grosart  proves  to  be 
February  11)33.  Nicholas  Fcrrar  seems  to 
have  printed  a  few  copies  of  the-  little  book, 
without  date,  for  the  use  of  immediate  friends. 
Of  these  only  a  single  copy  is  known — that 
from  which,  by  the  kindness  of  its  owner, 
Henry  Hull,  Esq.,  this  facsimile  has  been 
made.  With  the  exception  of  the  title  page, 
however,  the  first  and  second  editions  of  l(i;i!) 
are  identical ;  the  thirteenth  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1709. 

This  is  strictly  a  facsimile — in  type,  paper, 
binding, — photography  having  been  employed 
in  its  reproduction. 

Mr.  Stock  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
Bibliophilists  for  thus  enabling  them  so 
cheaply  to  see  what  the  first  editions  of 
famous  books  were  like. 


This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  for  many  years  prized  the  most 
popular  and  precious  of  the  hymns  contained 
in  it.  The  well-known  '  Evening  Hymns '  are 
worthy  of  a  high  place  among  the  sweetest 
and  devoutest  of  the  anthology  to  which  they 
belong.  The  trumpet-note  of  praise  which 
the  author  has  taught  multitudes  to  sound 
over  the  open  grave,  commencing,— 
'  Ye  principalities  and  powers 

That  never  tasted  death. 
Witness,  from  off  your  heavenly  towers, 

Our  act  of  Christian  faith,' 
is  more  than  a  hymn,  and  its  grand  sentiment 
atones  for  certain  inaccuracies  of  rhyme. 
The  '  Litany  to  the  Comforter,'  the  two  '  Sat- 
urday Evening  Hymns,' and  several  versions 
of  the  Psalms,  will,  we  think,  hare  an  abid- 


ing-place in  our  hymnology.  The  tones  of 
triumph  and  the  sweet  music  of  humble  love, 
the  awe  and  the  reverence,  blended  in  a 
Divine  familiarity  wilh  God,  enriched  here 
and  there  by  a  touch  of  daring  mysticism,  will 
raise  this  volume  high  in  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  Many  of  the  pieces,  which  are  here 
for  the  first  time  published,  are  quite  equal  lo 
the  well-known  compositions  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  Ascension  hymn  contains 
some  touches  of  lofty  fancy,  and  requires 
special  music  to  develop  it.  Several  of  the 
'  miscellaneous '  verses  have  in  them, the  true 
poetic  ring.  We  are  heartily  glad 'that  the 
author,  whose  name  was  so  long  withheld 
from  his  productions,,  has  been  induced  to 
offer  us  so  rich  a  feast  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  refreshment. 
The  King'*  Sacrifice,  and  other  Poem*.     Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co. 

The  author  assures  us  that  we  have  in  this 
volume  '  the  fruit  of  mature  life, '  that  though 
some  of  his  '  early  work '  has  been  admitted, 
he  has  only  withheld  his  revising  hand  when 
he  felt  that  he  'had  nothing  to  hope  from 
additional  labour,'  He  does  not  altogether 
'hope  to  escape  the  accusation  of  obscurity,' 
but  •  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pages 
free  from  every  suspicion  ot  this  fault.'  Wc 
are  sorry  to  say  wc  liavo  tried  to  find  thcin, 
but  failed.  We  have  had  the  suspicion  re- 
peatedly forced  upon  us  that  the  author,  who 
is  evidently  well  read  and  highly  cultured, 
must,  like  the  author  of  'Firmilian,'  have 
been  playing  a  solemn  joke  upon  the  Spas- 
modic school,  intending  to  show  us  ijow 
incomprehensible  jerks  and  explosions,  with 
the  assistance  of  endless  asterisks,  hyphens, 
chopped-up  lines,  abrupt  transitions,  and 
here  and  there  dazzling  jewellery  of  Oriental, 
Medieval,  or  Mexican  manners  can  be  taken 
for  poetical  sentiment  or  historic  or  dramatic 
art.  There  are  here  and  there  bits  of  descrip- 
tion which  show  that  the  author  could  have 
been  explicit  if  he  had  taken  more  trouble  in 
being  so.  These  happy  intervals  arc,  however, 
too  like  the  real  common  sense  and  verisimili- 
tude which  now  and  then  surpriso  us  in  the 
memory  of  a  dream,  before  and  nfter  which 
all  returns  to  blank  chaos.  Perhaps  the  most 
lucid,  interesting,  and  highly  wrought  passage 
in  the  volume  is  the  description  of  the  youth 
of  the  Bride  of  the  Dread  King,  in  the 
'King's  Sacrifice;'  but  there  are  lines  in  it 
which,  after  reading  many  times,  we  cannot 
construe,  or  in  the  least  understand.  Doubt- 
less, like  riddles  solved,  they  are  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  the  author;  but  he  ought  to  have 
had  pity  on  us. 


Unless  the  reader  keeps  well  in  view  the 
distinguishing  dramatic  intention  of  the  ear- 
lier and  longer  poems  in  this  volume,  he  may 
be  somewhat  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the 
predominant  realism  of  separate  expressions — 
amounting  occasionally  almost  to  coaree- 
ntss.    But  the  author  is  fully  alive  to  this 
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possible  criticism,  as  it  seems  to  us;  and  we 
shot i  M  he  inclined  to  say  that  he  himself 
owes  more  to  tine  spiritual  conceptions  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface.  We,  at  all 
events,  are  disposed  to  regard  the  first  three 
poems  as  being  informed  by  a  distinct  pur- 
pose, in  which  the  contrast  between  the  three 
characters  lies  rather  in  the  effect  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  influences  of  a  certain 
order,  than  in  anything  strictly  personal. 
'  Ben  Dixie  '  and  '  Pigwonn '  may  be  taken  as 
studies  of  men  who,  originally  of  no  very 
keenly  contrasted  traits,  hud  o  very  different 
destiny  in  life,  because  of  their  surrender  to 
contrasted  influences.  And  this,  it  seems  lo 
us,  is  communicated  without  any  effusiveness 
such  as  would  disturb  the  realistic  strain  of 
the  confession  in  each  ease,  so  that  we  really 
have  a  narrative  which  is  now  and  then,  per- 
hap.-,  a  shade  too  prosaic  in  its  ttirns,  associ- 
ated with  the  most  mystical  suggestions.  All 
this  the  reader  will  soon  discover  for  himself 
in  the  reading.  Now  and  then  we  como  on  a 
bit  of  picture  which  is  peculiarly  fresh  and 
graceful,  yet  true  and  in  keeping.  Take  this 
for  instance  : — 
'  Then  I  paced  up  and  down;  till  observing  a 

In   the   wall,  just  in  front  of  the   cottage — 

(grown  o'er 
W  itli  thick  ivy  and  woodbine,  and  part.lv  o'er- 

laid 
Bv  two  larches,  where  chaffinches  Uutter'd  and 

'       pUy'd, 
Partly  hid  by  old  laurels)— I  lifted  the  latch  ; 
Lo  !  a  email  shelter 'd  garden,  most  cunning  to 

Every  ray  of  the  suu,  yet  to  baffle  the  storm  ; 
Very  open  and  airy,  tbo'  quiet  aud  warm. 
There  were  gooseberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
and  pease 
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There  were  fuchsias  and  li 


s  like 


And  a  walk  hedged  with  heather,  more  bloomy 

than  neat, 
Led  you  down  to  an  arbour — a  rustical  seat. 
Half  imbedded  in  creepers  ;  this  scarce  could 

be  seen 
For  a  cairn  of  white  quartzes  which  stood  like 
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Of  the  shorter  poems  some  are  evidently 
youthful,  some  are  simple  rustic  ditties,  others 
again,  for  lightness,  come  close  to  the  border 
of  ten  de  tactile.  There  is  considerable  range 
of  subject,  sometimes  sweet  rhythmical  effects, 
and  a  hold  descriptive  quality  unmistakable, 
us  in  '  The  Wanderer  of  Clova, '  where  we  see 
the  faculty  of  associating  pictures  with  sug- 
gestions of  half  tragical  human  interest. 
This,  too,  is  the  character  of  '  The  German 
Tower  Keeper.'  'Hosclip  and  Cherry'  is  very 
bright  and  piquant.  In  '  Ydel  Spelling '  we 
have  something  of  the  quaintness  and  simpli- 
city of  the  old  German  ballad.  One  or  two 
of  the  very  short  poems  have  a  delicate  half- 
Heinc-like    touch,   as    in    this,     '  November 


'  The  snow  upon  the  rose-flow'r  sits. 

And  whitens  all  the  sprav ; 
Sweet  Hobiu-Redbrcast  o'er  it  flits, 

And  shakos  the  snow  away. 
The  snow  upon  my  life-bloom  sits, 

And  sheds  a  dreary  blight ; 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  Bpirit  flits, 

And  crimson  comes  for  white.' 


The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.  A  Comedy  in 
Chapters.  By  Thomas  Hahdv,  Author  of 
'Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,'  &c.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  here  most  successful!; 
entered  on  a  new  field.  His  sub-title  really 
describes  his  work — it  is  a  comedy.  Let  no 
one,  however,  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  purpose  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  pieces  of  satire  we  have  recently 
read ;  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  satire  is 
made  to  tell  all  the  more  by  the  very  ele- 
ments of  improbability  which  have  been  so 
much  spoken  of.  What  wo  mean  is  that  the 
improbability  of  incident  and  situation  which 
is,  in  some  sort,  essential  to  the  work — 
assumed  and  rendered  distinctly  evident  in 
intention  at  the  very  outset — is  made  to  har- 
monise with  a  certain  probability  and  consis- 
tency of  character,  which  indicate  rare  psy- 
chological insight  and  power  of  analysis.  Yet 
Sir.  Hardy  contrives  lo  conceal  his  processes 
so  well  that,  although  it  is  quite  clear  he  has 
constructed  'Ethelberta'  completely  'out  of 
his  own  head,'  the  careful  reader  is  puzzled; 
and  he  is  puzzled  with  just  such  contradic- 
tions as  are  often  felt  in  close  contact  with 
real  characters.  We  may  have  momentary 
twinges  of  disbelief  in  her  as  a  real  person, 
precisely  as  we  have  sometimes  in  the  person- 
ages of  Hawthorne,  or  in  such  creations  as 
the  Gwendolen  Harleth  of  George  Eliot;  but 
it  suffices  that  we  cannot  help  being  iateretted 
in  her,  and  that,  through  the  sentiment  with 
which  Mr.  Hardy  endues  her,  she  gives  a 
unity  to  all  the  outri  and  improbable  scenes 
depicted.  A  certain  effective  relief  is  thus 
gained,  as  well  as  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
between  which  the  various  personages  of  the 
drama  Sit,  taking  on  the  most  surprising  tints 
and  colours,  as  the  atmosphere  suddenly  and 
rattier  capriciously  changes.  Here  Mr.  Hardy's 
art  is  clearly  seen,  and  differentiates  his  work 
once  for  all  from  wiiat  might  be  called  the 
mere  light  society  satire  such  as  we  have 
frequently  had  from  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins 
and  Mr.  Francillon.  Ethelberta  is  the 
daughter  of  a  butler,  and  has  been  stealthily 
married  to  the  son  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady 
Petherwin,  to  whose  daughter  she.  was  gover- 
ness. Petherwin  dies  on  their  wedding  trip. 
The  young  widow  is  forgiven,  and  taken  in 
hand  by  Lady  Petherwin.  But  when  that 
lady  dies  she  is  left  unprovided  for,  and  has 
to  find  a  means  of  making  her  own  living, 
This  she  docs,  still  maintaining  all  the  dignity 
she  had  shown  whilst  under  the  wing  of 
Lady  Petherwin.  Sir.  Hardy  clearly  means 
us  to  accept  Ethelberta  as  a  woman  in  whom 
passion  is  controlled  by  reason,  but  in  whom, 
for  her  salvation  from  becoming  a  low  and 
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shameless  calculator,  reason  needs  a  sentiment 
to  slay  itself  upon.  Ethelberta,  in  order  to 
elevate  her  family,  sacrifices  herself — in  the 
first  place  surrendering  Mr.  Julian,  whom 
she  really  loved,  to  her  little  sister  Pieotee; 
anil  then, — what  is  a  yet  slerner  demand  on  a 
woman's  aspiration, — in  the  end,  marries  an 
old  roue,  Lord  Mountclere.  The  'comedy' 
of  the  story  results  from  thepeculiarpositions 
into  which  she  and  her  family  are  thus  occa- 
sionally thrown.  The  picture  of  her  father 
hearing  tier  poems  praised  as  he  waits  at 
table,  not  to  speak  of  his  waiting  on  his  own 
daughter  when  visiting  at  the  house  where  he 
is  a  servant,  is  very  powerfully  done,  and 
there  is  a  certain  accent  of  tragedy  in  the 
account  of  the  father's  breaking  down  and 
committing  himself  when  he  first  heard  the 
guests  discussing  Ethelberta's  marriage  with 
Lord  Mountclere.  Ethelberta,  it  may  well  be 
said,  had  a  passion  for  distinction;  but  this 
is  skilfully  qualified  at  every  point  by  the 
determination  to  avail  herself  at  no  point  of 
any  gratification  which  would  shut  ner  out 
from  her  family,  whom  yet,  in  their  interest 
more  than  in  her  own,  she  must  not  openly 
recognise.  Her  scheme  of  having  all  her 
family  beside  her  as  servants  is  conventionally 
the  absurdest,  yet  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  mingled  calculation  and  sentiment  of  the 
character  as  conceited,  by  Mr.  Hardy.  We 
have  had  many  portraitures  of  the  adven- 
turess pure  and  simple,  from  Lady  Audley 
downwards;  the  elements  which  so  distinctly 
separate  Ethelberta  from  these  go  very  direct- 
ly to  complicate  the  problem  for  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  bis  success  is  the  more  memorable  on 
that  account,  since  he  has  appropriated  much 
of  their  interest. 

As  to  the  satirical  drift  of  the  novel  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  satirise  the  hold  which  false  conven- 
tional ideas  exercise  over  society, — the  hol- 
lowness,  the  pretence,  and  general  hypocrisy 
of  fashionable  life, — no  less  than  the  idea 
that  good  breeding  and  perfection  of  manner 
are  the  monopoly  of  the  high  born,  and  in 
fact  belong  to  blood.  Amid  the  many  temp- 
tations to  run  into  digression  which  this  sec- 
ondary purpose  presented,  Mr.  Hardy  has 
wisely  kept  close  to  his  central  interest,  never 
letting  the  reader  forget  that  the  'Hand  of 
Elhelberta '  is  the  main  interest  of  the  story. 


his  tapestries.  The  word  is,  in  one  way,  not 
inapt.  The  'Hand  of  Ethelberta'  is  in  one 
respect  a  novel  of  manners,  but  it  adds  to 
that  a  rare  order  of  humour  which  is  at  once 
serious  and  grotesque,  not  seldom  giving  one 
the  impression  of  looking  at  a  picture  or 
at  a  play  rather  than  at  scenes  in  real  life. 
But,  then,  it  is  a  picture  or  a  play  which 
lias  its  basis  in  a  deep  and  consistent  per- 
ception of  life  and  its  issues,  so  deep  and 
consistent,  indeed,  that  the  very  playful- 
ness of  the  mood  adds  to  the  tragic  effect 
in  the  lienoiimtnt,  and  emphasises  such  won- 
derfully real  and  piquant  touches  of  nature 
as  that  of  Picotee's  behaviour  while  watch- 


ing for  Mr.  Julian,  and  such  graphic  and 
realistic  portraiture  as  that  of  Mr.  Julian's 
sister.  The  cross  purposes,  the  conflicting 
claims,  the  little  casuistical  deceptions  of  our 
petty  everyday  life,  which  so  tend  to  drug 
the  conscience  and  to  annihilate  the  grander 
ideals,  are  here  held  up  to  view  by  a  master 
who,  though  he  sees  them  clearly,  retreats 
from  the  cynical  view  as  from  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  recovers  safe  standing  ground 
in  the  idea  of  self-abnegation,  however  con- 
fused the  intellectual  guidings  which  prompt- 
ed it.  Mr.  Hardy  has  in  this  novel  made  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered,  withThackcray, 
a  teacher,  if  not  of  the  greater  then  certainly, 
of  some  of  the  minor  moralities. 
The  DiUmma.  Bv  the  Author  of  'The  Battle 
of  Dorkiug.'  Three  Vols.  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

A  novel  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  by  Colonel 
Chesney  naturally  excites  great  interest. 
Nothing  can  be  abler  than  the  descriptions  of 
the  second  volume,  especially  those  of  thes 
siege  of  the  Residency  of  Mustaphabad.  They 
have  all  the  literalness  and  precision  of  a 
military  report.  Even  a  plan  of  the  Residen- 
cy is  given.  This  is  both  an  excellence  and  a 
defect,  a  defect  inasmuch  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  soldier  hinders  the  delineation  of  the 
artist.  It  produces  the  effect  of  one  of 
Defoe's  descriptions,  and  becomes  so  realistic 
in  its  precise  details  that  we  are  beguiled 
into  the  feeling  that  we  are  reading  actual 
history.  Actual  history  it  is  in  its  typical 
incidents.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  scenes 
of  the  Mutiny  would  probably  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  thinly  disguised  charac- 
ters and  incidents.  At  the  same  time  no  one. 
would  say  that  in  the  vivid  nud  highly 
wrought  scenes  of  the  writer  anything  is 
exaggerated.  Even  we,  who  remember  only 
the  narratives  which  filled  our  newspapers, 
feel  that  situations  more  tragic,  incidents 
more  hoirible,  occurred.  The  descriptions 
of  the  defence  of  the  Residency,  the  military 
devices,  the  contrasts  of  character,  tho  hero- 
ism and  the  poltroonery,  the  tragedy  and  the 
comedy,  the  fidelity  where  fidelity  could  not 
have  been  expected,  the  dash  of  cool  calcula- 
ting heroism  in  such  men  as  Falkland,  the 
impotent  bumptiousness  of  such  men  as  Pol- 
wheedle,  the  desperate  resolve,  the  agony  of 
suspense,  and  the  seiisc  of  relief  are  done  with 
great  graphic  power.  So  also  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Indian  military  life  at  Mustaphabad 
prior  to  the  Mutiny.  We  do  not  remember 
delineations  more  individual  and  keen  of  the 
manifold  types  of  character  of  the  military 
officers  at  Mustaphabad  —  the  incompetent 
commander,  the  bold,  reckless,  unscrupulous 
leader,  the  half-demoralised  young  officers, 
the  wise  statesman-like  civilian,  the  deter- 
mined young  soldier,  together  with  such 
varieties  of  women  as  arc  represented  by  Sirs. 
Polwheedle  and  Olivia,  and  three  or  four 
more.  More  spirited  and  graphic  pictures 
can  scarcely  lie  imagined.  Colonel  Chesney, 
with  true  artistic  instinct,  moreover,  has  so 
grouped  his  descriptions  and  characters  that 
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they  arc  made  to  subserve  the  fortunes  of  his 
hero  ami  to  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  his 
characters.  From  beginning  to  end  the  char- 
acter of  a  fiction  is  maintained,  only  Colonel 
Chcaney  seems  somewhat  to  mock  at  the 
usual  conventionalisms  of  novels,  and  to 
prefer  representing  the  seamy  sides  and  the 
tangled  ends  of  actual  life  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  unities  or  doing  poetical  justice. 
Ileuce  the  third  volume  somewhat  disappoints 
us  in  both  Yorke  and  Olivia,  although  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  such  are  frequently 
the  issues  of  common  life.  Olivia  is  deline- 
ated ns  so  good,  refined,  and  lofty  that  her 
marriage  with  Kirke,  coarse  and  unprincipled 
as  he  is,  especially  after  her  scare  cly-to-be- 
m  is  taken  interest  in  Yorke,  comes  upon  U3  as* 
a  shook,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  sudden 
feeling  of  revulsion  as  her  sorrowful  history 
develops. 

Yorke,  too,  deteriorates.  We  can  scarcely 
make  up  our  minds  that  there  is  no  break  in 
continuity  when  we  find  him  accepting  Lucy, 
and  especially  Lucy's  father-in-law,  after  his 
love  for  Olivia.  Colonel  Chesnej  appears 
here,  as  in  many  parts  of  his  book,  as  a  some- 
what cynical  satirist  of  human  life.  Clever  as 
his  deseriptionsof  the  disillusionising  process 
in  Yorkc's  home  and  in  Sir.  Pccvcr's  mansion 
are,  and  just  as  is  his  satire  on  both  canting 
clergymen  and  purse-proud  balsam  vendors, 
we  Teel  somewhat  of  disappointment,  not  to 
say  disgust.  "We  can  hardly  think  that  even 
in  actual  life  such  7L  character  as  Yorke  could 
have  accepted  such  a  destiny. 

We  feel,  too,  throughout  that  Colonel 
Chcsney  is  greater  in  describing  incidents 
than  in  analysing  feeling  and  motive.  His 
detinealion  of  Olivia  is  in  this  respect  defec- 
tive. There  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  situa- 
tions in  which  true  art  ns  well  as  passion  de- 
manded that  we  should  have  seen  the  work- 
ings of  Olivia's  nature  :  thus,  on  the  offer  of 
Falkland,  at  his  death,  on  her  marriage  with 
Kirke,  on  her  discovery  of  his  baseness,  'there 
were  great  opportunities  for  a  great  analyst  of 
human  passion.  Colonel  Chcsney  has  evi- 
dently shrank  from  the  attempt  to  represent 
them.  But  the  novel  is  one  of  great  power. 
It  moves  in  a  sphere  where  professional 
knowledge,  and  tragic  history  connected  with 
it,  tell  amazingly,  and  Colonel  Chcsney  has 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 

Pkabe  Junior.-  a  Ln*t  Chronicle  of  Carling- 
ford.  By  Mrs.  Oijphakt.  Hurst  and 
Blacken, 

A  recent  high  authority  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Oliphnnt's  view  of  life  was,  like  Mr. 
George  Mac  Donald's,  genial.  Wo  hope  ho 
may  not  read  '  Pluvbc  Junior ; '  for  a  compari- 
son of  that  story  with  the  earlier  '  Chronicles 
of  Carlingford '  could  not,  we  think,  but 
make  him  waver  in  his  opinion  and  feel 
uncomfortable.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  first  books 
were  touched  with  geniality;  wo  should  say 
her  later  ones — where  she  is  not  working  on  a 
distinct  tlevry — are  cynical.  Her  incisive  and 
powerfully  written  story  '  Whiteladics' was 
unrelieveclly  bo,  its  one  defect  being  that  no 
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portion  or  character  was  uutouched  by  Jhe 
cynical  spirit;  and  when,  towards  the  end, 
the  authoress  felt  the  imperative  need  of  a 
little  fillip  of  sentiment,  it  was  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  truth  to  nature,  for  she  foisted 
on  us  a  very  poor  substitute  for  Giovanna, 
who  psycholog'trally  disappears.  And  what 
can  be  said  for  'A  Hose  in  June,'  and 
'  The  Curate  in  Charge  '?  They  have  a  value, 
— not  certainly  as  showing  that  geniality  has 
grown  upon  her,  but  rather  that  she  can,  on 
occasion,  so  far  free  herself  from  the  lesser 
prejudices  that  are  apt  to  haunt  those  who 
venture  on  ecclesiastical  ground.  HerChurch 
people  here  are  either  contemptible  simple- 
tons, like  the  Vicar  in  Charge ;  self-indulgent 
dilcttants,  like  the  new  rector,  or  Mr.  Dam- 
cral;  or  vulgar  pretenders  like  the  lady  at 
the  Manor,  who  cuts  the  curate's  daughter 
when  she  begins  to  teach  in  the  school.  But 
it  would  seem  as  though  Mrs.  Oliphant  had 
felt  that  she  had  gone  a  little  too  far  in  these 
creations,  and  needed  to  make  mutters  even 
by  administering  a  kick  to  Dissent  and  Dis- 
senters. So,  in  the  new  '  Chronicle  of  Car- 
lingford,' she  reverses  her  plan.  The  Dissent- 
ers are  low,  vulgar,  contemptible  persons. 
The  Rev,  Mr.  Beecham,  of  Salem,  and  later  of 
Crescent  Chapel,  Regent's  Park  (who  has 
wedded  Phtcbc  Tozcr,  and  has  also  a  daugh- 
ter Phcebe,  the  heroine),  is  a  fluent,  unctuous 
schemer,  who  Jimnages  people  admirably,  but 
more  by  dint  of  device  and  cringing  than  any- 
thing else;  Mr.  Copperhead,  the  millionaire 
railway  contractor,  -who  is  the  influential  man 
in  the  Crescent  Chapel,  is  a  boor,  a  bully  of 
the  most  transcendant  kind,  who  never  could 
have  attained  the  position  he  is  represented 
as  holding,  not  to  say  kept  it.  He  browbeats 
his  wife,  and  gets  up  balls  that  he  may  atti- 
tudinise and  proclaim  his  wealth;  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant showing  in  the  picture  geuuinc  cynical 
fun.  Even  in  Phcebe  the  culture,  we  take  it, 
is  meant  for  a  coaling — the  Tartar  appearing 
when  the  Russian  is  scratched.  Clearly,  not 
a  little  In  'Phcebe  Junior's'  attractiveness  is 
due  to  n  desire  to  escape  from  the  fault  of 
'  Whitcladies.'  En  retanchr,  as  wo  think,  her 
Church  people  here  are  exceedingly  pleasant. 
The  Itev.  Mr.  May,  who  actually  commits  n 
forgery,  is  painted  so  as  to  be  attractive  and 
interesting;  and  Mr.  Northcote,  though  ho 
never  abandons  Dissent,  is  made  the  more 
attractive  the  more  lie  loosens  himself  from 
extreme  Nonconformist  opinions.  Clarence 
Copperhead's  love-making  is  not  of  the  liveli- 
est; uut  Phcebe,  as  we  have  said,  does  interest 
us— though  we  shall  not  do  Mrs.  Oliphant  the 
injustice  of  disclosing  how  things  fall  out  at 
the  end  with  her— hardly  so  well,  in  spite  of 
circumstances,  as  we  could  have  wished.  The 
most  touching  passages  in  the  book  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  May's 
family.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  as  always,  writes 
with  great  power,  her  story  is  well  construct- 
ed, and  she  show3  all  her  old  knack  of  analy- 
sis, which,  here  ns  hitherto,  leads  her  now 
and  then  into  repetition  and  diffuscness.  But 
we  absolutely  decline  to  accept  her  pictures 
of  Dissent  as  in  any  way  faithful ;  and,  if  it 
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should  be  that  she  has  any  purpose  in  'Phcebe 
Junior '  beyond  that  of  simple  amusement,  we 
would  say  that  she  errs  by  painting  in  too 
dark  colours;  for  'overstating  your  case  is 
worse  than  understating  it.'  As  a  work  of 
art  this  story  ia  inferior  to  the  earlier  Chroni- 
cles; it  is  less  real,  less  convincing,  clearly 
less  fair.  Here  we  have  no  such  characters  as 
Mr.  Vincent  and  his  mother.  Caricature  is 
the  easiest,  as  it  is  the  riskiest  department  of 
Action.  This  story  is  on  one  side  a  caricature, 
but  tliat  element  in  it  is  spoiled  by  its  associ- 
ation with  what  aims  at  a  higher  grade  of 
creation,  and  tict  versa, 

Cripps  the  Carrier.  By  Richard  Doddridge 
Blackmore.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  always  picturesque,  and 
commands  ready  humour  of  a  quiet  and  effec- 
tive kind.  He  constructs  his  story  well,  and 
is  master  of  certain  dramatic  devices  calcu- 
lated to  puzzle,  and  therefore  to  prolong  the 
interest.  But  in  'Cripps  the  Carrier'  his 
specialities  are  just  a  little  overdone ;  and  the 
work  seems  forced,  compared  with  '  Lorna 
Doom; '  and  others  of  his  earlier  works.  We 
cease  to  be  so  much  interested  in  Grace 
Oglander  as  we  should  be,  and  too  soon 
foresee  how  Mr.  Luke  Sharp,  of  Oxford,  has 
'prospected.'  Esther,  Cripps's  sister,  ia  ad- 
mirable ;  hut  the  very  point  gained  at  the 
opening  by  connecting  her  with  the  mystery 
is  at  the  expense  of  character.  We  do  not 
believe  that  she  could  ever  have  gone  out  of 
her  road  that  night,  not  to  speak  of  listening 
and  observing  so  carefully.  Old  Squire 
Oglander  is  a  little  of  a  stock  person,  and  so 
is  Mr.  Luke  Sharp.  The  freshest  character 
certainly  ia  Cripps  himself,  on 'whom,  clearly, 
no  slight  care  has  been  expended.  He  is  a 
masterly  study;  bubbling  over  with  a  naive 
unconscious  humour,  saying  memorable  things 
without  any  sense  of  their  being  out  of  the 
ordinary.  What  a  pity  he  was  a  bachelor  1 
Contact  with  children  would  have  made 
Cripps  grand.  The  scene  between  him  and 
his  butcher-brother  Leviticus,  over  the  rabbit- 
man  in  the  market,  is  touched  with  genius; 
and  the  comparison  of  young  folk  with  a 
young  horse  is  excellent.  This,  too,  .ia  cer- 
tainly characteristic  :  '  R&illy  now,  I  dunno, 
your  worship,  how  to  get  on,  all  a-ating  by 
myself.  Some  folks  can,  and  never  breaks 
down  at  it.  I  must  have  somebody  to  ate 
with  me — so  be  it  was  only  now  a  babby  or  a 
dog.'  But  Mr.  Blackmore  is  a  little  undra- 
matic  in  making  Squire  Overshutc,  when 
giving  Cripps  an  account  of  certain  adven- 
tures, speak  of  '  the  reckless  tumults  pf  the 
earth  antl  air.'  That  is  too  fine  by  half. 
The  surroundings  of  Aunt  jPatch  and  her 
charge  in  the  lonely  cottage  in  the  wood 
affords  Mr.  Blackmore  room  for  bis  peculiar 
genius  in  description,  and  for  indulgence  in  a 
certain  little  whim  of  his.  But  the  most 
effective  piece  of  painting  is  the  description 
of  the  gipsies'  encampment,  to  which  young 
Overs  hut  e  rides  with  the  sick,  child  on  a 
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stormy  night.  Mr.  Blackmore  lias  not  foiled 
to  give  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  Oxford  life,  as  well  as  peeps  of  one 
district  of  country  round  Oxford.  But, 
though  '  Cripps  the  Carrier '  is  good,  and 
bright,  andj  everywhere  -readable,  it  scarcely 
reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  Mr.  Black- 
niore's  possibility.  We  shall  therefore  look 
with  the  more  eagerness  for  his  next  effort. 

Israel  Mart,   Overman.     By  John  Saunders. 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  John  Saunders,  in  several  of  his  recent 
works,  has  struck  us  as  a  writer  who  has 
weakened  line  faculties  by  an  ambition  after 
perverted  ingenuity.  He  knows  bow  much 
the  great  novel-reading  public  like  involved 
plots,  and  he  sets  liimself,by  force  of  will,  to 
pltate  them  in  this  particular.  Unfortunately 
he  does  not  succeed  in  concealing  the  efforts 
he  makes,  and  is  not  seldom  wearisome  in 
his  spinning  out  of  very  commonplace  Chi- 
nese puzzles.  Yet  he  can  write  with  great 
force,  he  can  conceive  character  well  within  a 
certain  range,  especially  characters  of  a  rude, 
strong-willed,  and  self-Hecluden  kind,  and  can 
command  a  certain  pitch  of  really  tragic  situ- 
ation— the  full  effect  of  which  is  not  seldom 
sacrificed  through  the  weakness  we  have 
indicated.  He  has  shown  veryfine  descriptive 
faculty,  as  the  picture  of  Tymawr,  the  Welsh 
mining  village  where  the  scene  of '  Israel  Mort ' 
is  laid,  might  bear  witness,  while  the  picture 
of  the  scene  in  the  church  and  churchyard,  at 
the  opening,  shows  a  capacity  for  a  subdued 
serious  humour.  Griffith  Williams,  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor  of  the  mine  in  which  Israel 
Mort  works  and  in  which  he  secures  an  inte- 
rest, is  most  skilfully  portrayed ;  as,  indeed, 
are  all  the  typical  characters  of  the  Welsh 
mining  village.  The  picture  of  Israel  Mort 
in  the  ruined  mine — the  mysterious  whisper 
in  his  ear — is  done  with  no  little  effect;  and, 
though  we  are  doubtful  of  some  points  in  Mr. 
Saunders's  method  of  presentation,  we  cannot 
regard  the  sudden  change  of  Israel's  character 
in  the  process  as  wholly  improbable.  Psy- 
chological exactitudes  are,  however,  in  some 
measure  sacrificed  for  the  necessities  of  inci- 
dent. It  is  hardly  possible,  we  think,  that 
the  fears  which  afterwards  possessed  Israel  of 
inundations — due  to  his  own  recklessness — 
arising  from  the  shocks  the  mine  had  experi- 
enced, should  not  have  indicated  themselves 
in  anotbei-way^  But  the  tragic  scenes  which 
soon  take  place  ore  painted  with  great  force 
and  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  realism.  We 
have  given  this  somewhat  lengthened  notice 
to  '  Israel  Mort,  Overman,'  because  wo  think 
we  can  see  in  it  what  Mr.  Saunders  could  do 
in  the  way  of  pure  study  of  motive  and  con- 
science, if  he  would  but  exercise  self-denial 
enough  to  keep  free  from  the  excess  of  plot, 
which  we  cannot  but  think  has  somewhat 
spoiled  this  story.  But  as  a  sketch  of  mining 
life  it  has  its  own  value — the  more  that  it 
reveals  something  of  the  rough,  daring,  reck- 
less, yet  essentially  brave  and  true,  natures 
that   ore  to  be  found  amongst  the  Welsh 
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miners,  with  their  peculiar  mixture  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  sordid  thrifty  worldliness, 
and  occasional  unscrupulously  a. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  mild  mystery  in  Jean 
Middlemass's  new  novel  which  does  not  come 
to  much.  The  father  of  the  hurt)  has  com- 
mitted forgery,  and  Mrs.  Carnc's  husband  has 
forsaken  her;  and  out  of  these  two  chief 
incidents  three  volumes  of  hide- and -seek  arc 
spun.  Either  mystery  should  be  constructed 
for  its  own  sake,  as  in  Mr.  Wilkio  Collins'a 
■  Woman  in  White,'  or  it  should  be  subordi- 
nate!;- used  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
character.  Neilher  is  done  in  this  story. 
The  complications  lead  to  nothing;  the  mys- 
teries are  in  excess  of  the  conditions;  Keeue 
and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Came  and  her  son,  are 
in  melodramatic  situations,  which  nothing 
adequately  explains.  Arthur  Dorillion  is  to 
turn  out  a  villain,  but  does  not.  Mrs. 
Game's  mysterious  house,  and  the  seclusion  in 
which  her  boy  is  kept,  should  be  connected 
with  some  tragedy,  but  is  not.  Old  Mr. 
Dorillion  is  a  dark  shadow.  The  only  key  to 
a  motif  in  the  story,  l>eyond  that  of  weak 
ingenuity  in  the  authoress,  is  that  Kale,  who 
narrates  the  story,  has  a  sinister  imagination 
and  surrounds  common- place  characters  with 
her  fancies,  which  quietly  dissipate  like  a 
mist.  The  main  solution  of  the  situation  is  a 
chateau,  not  in  Spain  but  in  France,  of  which 
Keene  proves  to  be  the  heir.  Nor  is  there 
much  skill  in  character  drawing.  Mrs.  Carnc, 
with  her  touch  of  madness,  Mrs.  Kcene,  in 
her  underground  rooms,  do  not  come  to 
much;  the  nagging  sisters  of  Dit marsh  School 
are  good;  so  is  pompous  Dr.  Nasmyth.  The 
authoress  wants  grip  and  constructive  power. 
We  have  difficulty  in  recalling  what  she  has 
written  so  as  to  give  our  readers  an  account 
of  it. 

The  Atonement  of  Laim  Dundai.     A  Novel. 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton.    Three  Vols.    Chatto 

and  Windus. 

There  is  unquestionably  great  power,  both  of 
conception  and  execution, inMrs.  Lynn  Linton's 
new  story,  ilnbotb,  however,  the  power  takes 
wayward  forms  and  passes  into  exaggerated 
expressions  The  character  of  Learn  Dundns 
is  not  only  original,  it  is  abnormal  to  a  degree 
surpassing  probability.  Iter  early  tenacity  of 
prejudice,  passion,  and  ignorance  is  scarcely 
conceivable  in  actual  life,  and  is  hardly  con- 
gruous with  her  later  development.  If  the 
former  could  have  existed,  it  could  not  have 
produced  the  latter.  Up  to  the  period  of 
Lesm's  retnrn  from  school,  and  her  lore  for 
Edgar,  the  story  is  eo  unnatural  as  to  be 
repulsive.  The  authoress  hits  upon  the  vein 
of  her  true  power  only  in  the  later  tragic 
development  of  Learn,  and  her  passion  and 
remorse  :  here  she  rises  to  tnio  tragic  art,  she 
interests  us  because  she  awakens  sympathy, 
which  up  to  this  point  she  repels.  Pepita 
is  likewise  an  exaggeration  in  both  her  preju- 
dices and  their  coarse  brutal  expressions  ;  nor 
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is  there  more  naturalness  in  the  very  different 
types  of  character  exhibited  in  Madame,  and 
afterwards  in  Mr.  Oryce.  All  the  principal 
characters  are  defective  in  human  nature,  and 
if  this  does  not  strike  us  so  much  in  the  sub- 
ordinate ones,  it  is  because  they  arc  less 
developed.  Almost  the  only  character  in  the 
story  who  really  enfjagea  our  sympathies  is 
A  tick;  and  his  passion,  too,  is  exaggerated 
into  au  obsequiousness  which  is  so  degrading 
as  to  be  impossible. 

One  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  great  faults  is 
excess  of  sarcasm — the  sub-acid  of  cynical 
feeling  which  runs  through  all  she  writes, 
j  We  do  not  emphasise  the  bad  taste  that 
speaks  of  early  Christianity  as  '  a  Church 
founded  by  a  handful  of  Jewish  communists,' 
nor  the  sneers  at  belief  in  Providence  when 
she  speaks  of  Coudy's  fluid  as  a  means 
|  whereby  the  '  work  of  Providence  might  be 
,  rendered  easier  to  it ' — these  we  expect  from 
j  the  author  of  '  Joshua  Davidson.'  We  would 
simply  suggest  to  her  that  no  great  teacher  of 
humanity  ever  succeeded  in  doing  much  by 
cynicism  and  sarcasm.  If  it  be  clever  enough 
men  will  listen  and  laugh;  but  it  will  take  no 
hold  of  their  nature,  and  certainly  it  will  not 
make  them  better.  The  delineation  of  wick- 
edness does  not  necessitate  vitriol  instead  of 
ink,  as  Shakespeare  might  teach  ;  and  the 
castigation  of  follies  and  shams  does  not 
necessitate  unmitigated  sarcasm,  as  Thackeray 
has  shown  us;  much  less  does  the  rebuke  of 
superstition  necessitate  sneers  at  the  Supreme 
Being.  Mrs.  Linton  produces  the  feeling  that 
the  east  wind  produces.  She  not  only  fails 
to  enlist  any  sympathies,  she  irritates  us  and 
makes  us  feel  uncomfortable; — we  simply 
dislike.  Mrs.  Linton  has  very  great  powers, 
and  they  are  here  unmistakably  displayed. 
She  would  not  employ  them  to  less,  but  to 
greater,  advantage  by  , appealing  more  to  the 
sympathies  of  her  readers.  The  entire  moral 
conception  of  the  story  is  abnormal,  defiant, 
and  execrable.  The  hatred  of  Learn  and  her 
mother  to  Dnndas;  the  entire  sentiment  of 
Leam,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  of  Mrs. 
Linton,  respecting  the  murder  of  the  step- 
mother; the  scorn  poured  upon  the  lover  who 
hesitates  to  marry  the  murderess;  the  mawk- 
ish feeling  of  Alick,  the  immoral  feeling  of 
Gryce,  all  are  simply  hateful — no  one  redeem- 
ing sentiment  of  genuine  moral  repentance  or 
reprobation  appears  throughout  the  whole. 
We  can  only  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the 
new  morality  which  apparently  Mrs.  Linton 
seeks  to  embody. 

Lola.  A  Tale  of  the  Rock.  By  Arthur 
Griffiths.  Author  of  'The  Queen's  Shil- 
ling,' &c.  Three  Vols.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co. 

The  rock  is  Gibraltar,  and  Lola  is  a  most 
lively  and  attractive  heroine,  half  English, 
half  Spanish.  A  young  officer,  Frank  Wriot-  , 
tesley,  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  By  his 
dash  and  frankness  as  a  boy  he  had  conciliat- 
ed his  uncle,  an  old  baronet,  Sir  Hector 
Harrowby,  and  been  made  his  heir,  after  not 
a  few  had  been  tried  and  discarded.    It  seemed 
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r  to  go  very 

air.  Lola's  gi 
is  a  Jew,  who  has  suffered  from  English  red 
coals,  and  will  never  more  trust  them — that 
is  one  obstacle ;  the  Fairfaxes,  her  father's 
friends,  to  whom  Lola  is  sent  for  a  time  in 
England,  will  not  encourage  her  love-affair, 
for  it  was  to  detach  her  from  Frank  that  she 
had  been  sent  away ;  whilst  Sir  Hector,  who 
has  been  informed  by  some  busybody  that  she 
is  of  low  birth,  will  not  listen  to  any  proposal 
that  Frank,  his  heir,  should  marry  such  a 
woman.  Here  are  complications  enough. 
Captain  Griffiths  manages  to  reconcile  them  all 
happily  at  last,  keeping  up  his  surprise  till 
the  end,  or  only  giving  such  partial  glimpses 
of  it  as  whet  curiosity.  The  story  is  well 
conslmcted  ;  it  abounds  in  incident  and 
humorous  touches,  and  has  many  bits  of 
admirable  description;  as  that  of  life  on  the 
Hock  near  the  opening,  or  of  the  three  ladies 
Fairfax  at  Fairfax  Slanor.  Now  and  then, 
too,  wo  have  bits  of  racy  society  talk  and 
glimpses  of  Spanish  manners.  Of  the  leading 
characters  we  must  say,  too,  that  they  are 
most  consistently  sustained.  Lola,  the  light- 
hearted,  lively,  passionate,  independent,  but 
faithful,  is  admirably  portrayed;  and  Frank, 
who  gained  his  old  uncle's  approbation  by 
his  open  manly  ways,  remains  the  same  to  the 
end.  Lady  Marion  Fairfax  is  a  fine  study ; 
so  is  old  Bellotto,  and  Pepe,  the  Spanish 
servant.  For  picturesque  grace,  true  humour, 
delightsome  brilliancy  of  execution,  we  have 
not  read  a  better  novel  for  a  long  time. 
Captain  Griffiths  does  not  affect  a  very  pro- 
found analysis  of  character,  but  very  true  and 
reliable. 

Mntterborough.  A  Tale  of  English  Life.  By 
Humphrey  Sandwitii,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  Chat- 
to  and  Windus. 

We  cannot  honestly  say  that  we  think 
fiction  to  be  Dr.  Sondwith'a  strong  point,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  him  wasting  [time  upon 
stories  which  scores  of  young  laities  are  writ- 
ing equally  well.  '  Minster  borough'  is  plea- 
sant enough  to  read,  but  it  ia  a  mere  mechani- 
cal story,  it  has  no  underlying  meanings,  no 
interwoven  thought  to  justify  it  as  the  work 
of  a  strong  man.  Its  incidents  are  common- 
place fiction, — not  very  probable  in  fact  and 
somewhat  sensational|in  character.  We  need 
say  only  that  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Sand- 
with's mime  the  book  was  selected  for  fireside 
reading  in  our  own  home  circle.  The  close 
of  the  first  volume  produced  such  an  explosion 
of  laughter  at  its  absurdity  that  the  auditors 
could  not  be  got  together  again.  A  defective 
dramatic  feeling  is  apparent  throughout,  in 
the  gavcheritt  and  exaggerations  of  both 
character  and  sentiment.  A  good  deal  of  pol- 
itical and  religious;  as  well  as  medical,  opin- 
ion is  introduced  into  the  dialogue ;  probably 
it  is  meant  for  caricature ;  certainly  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  representative  opinion.  Some- 
what given  to  Radicalism  ourselves  and  of 
Nonconformist  proclivities,  we  feel  somewhat 
re | >elled  by  Dr.  Sandwith's  delineations. 
Will  he  not  be  contented  with  this  essay  in 


fiction,  and  do  what  be  can  do  so  much  better 

in  the  field  of  history  1 

Sights  and  Insight*.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney. Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
In  one  part  of  her  book  Mrs.  Whitney  says, 
concerning  her  part  in  a  dialogue  :  '  I  think  I 
spoke  from  the  absurd  feeling  which  I  cannot 
keep  clear  from, — that  something  hud  got 
to  be  said;  ...  so  I  blundered.'  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  consciousness 
had  been  strong  enough  to  rule  the  entire 
writing  of  the  book.  She  seems  never  to  lose 
the  absurd  feeling  that  something  has  got  to 
be  said, — as  the  result  of  which  she  has 
blundered  throughout.  Few  novels  have 
come  to  us  from  the  other  side  the  Atlantic 
better  than  'The  Gayworthys;'  artistically 
•peaking,  few  worse  than  this.  Of  plot  there 
is  none ;  the  characters  are  fellow-travellers, 
on  a  tour  through  Europe,  and  the  book  is  a 
record  of  what  they  did  and  said,  and  especi- 
ally of  what  they  thought  day  by  day.  There 
is  some  lote-making  and  unmaking,  but  it  is 
of  a  mild  type.  We  need  not  speak  criLically 
about  the  characters  introduced,  which  are 
clever  in  conception,  especially  Mrs.  Regis 
and  Emery  Ann,  although  neither  is  we  think 
quite  congruous  in  delineation" ;  a  criticism 
which  applies  especially  to  General  Rnshleigb. 
who  is  at  once  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
and  too  much  a  man  of  sentimental  religious- 
ness. These  blemishes,  however,  might  pass. 
The  book  offends  us  by  its  strained  religious 
sentimentality,  constantly  passing  into  mysti- 
cism or  bosh.  Everybody  seems  trying  to  say 
something  clever  and  preachy — sometimes 
they  succeed,  but  as  often  they  fail.  We  feci 
as  f  always  in  church,  religiously;  or  in  an 
orchid  house,  vitally.  The  book  is  full  of 
'high  falutin,'  and  tires  us  terribly.  We  long 
for  a  good  breeze  and  some  sensible  common- 
place talk.  Some  'cute  tilings,  however,  arc 
said  by  Emery  Ann,  only  the  real  thought  of 
the  book,  which  is  somewhat  suggestive,  and 
even  fine,  too  often  passes  into  extravagance 
and  mysticism. 

Mrs.  Whitney  is  a  clever  woman,  who  can 
do  much  better  things.  Many  of  the  things 
she  says  are  just,  and  good,  and  clever,  and 
would  do  admirably  to  bedizen  sermons  with  ; 
but  this  is  not  dramatic  presentation.  Her 
book  is  neither  fiction,  essay,  nor  travel,  but  a 
bad  concoction  of  all  three.  We  are  Philis- 
tines enough  to  prefer  '  Sight '  to  '  Insight. ' 
and  to  recoil  somewhat  when  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  is  avowed. 

Lim-mU  Child.     By  M.  H.  L.     Three  Vols. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

'  Lillian's  Child  '  is  far  from  common-place. 
It  is  well  written,  vigorous,  dramatic,  and 
full  of  passion.  Its  defects  are,  first,  that  it 
chronicles  somewhat  loo  much  of  small  beer; 
the  dialogue  dwindles  down  sometimes  to  the 
trivial — of  course  the  trivial  will  occur  in 
actual  life — but  a  fiction  should  idealise  life, 
and,  by  a  process  of  selection,  represent  what 
is  characteristic  in  it.  Exact  description  of 
either  the  doings  or  sayings  that  make  up  the 
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staple  of  life  would  be  intolerable.  Next, 
the  chief  incidents  are  a  little  too  violent  and 
unnatural ;  the  utter  forgetfulness  by  a  child 
of  six  years  old  even  of  her  name  is  almost 
impossible,  and  chronological  exigencies 
should  not  have  demanded  it.  The  vindic- 
tiveness  of  Helen's  grandmother,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  embodied  it,  arc  also  a 
little  too  melodramatic.  There  is,  too,  a 
little  too  much  of  premonition  here  and  there 
— as  in  the  making  of  the  will.  Nor  do  we 
see-any  adequate  reason  in  Ihc  sentiment  of 
the  story  for  the  death  of  Cecil  and  Helen. 
We  may  also  add  that  middle-age  marriages 
are  a  little  in  excess.  In  short  the  feeling  of 
inventiveness  in  startling  incidents  is  a,  Utile 
too  prominent,  and  deprives  of  naturalness  an 
otherwise  well-written  and  well  -sustained 
story. 


Mr.  Kingsley's  death  almost  coiucidently 
with  the  publication  of  this,  his  last  novel, 
almost  disarms  criticism.  He  has  written 
some  good  novels,  although,  as  with  many 
writers  of  fiction,  we  think  his  earlier  works 
the  best  as  to  their  substance,  although  his 
style  acquired  greater  ease  and  precision.  To 
the  last,  however,  Mr.   Kingalcy  wrote 


giving  a  rapid  scries  of  somewhat  fast  senten- 
ces without  very  much  of- natural  sequence. 
'  The  Grange  Garden,'  too,  is  another  of 
those  stories  of  purposeless  plot  and  mystery 
that  will  scarcely  bear  examining  when  read, 
and  that  ere  somewhaOrying  in  the  process 
of  reading.  The  mystery  is  in  excess  of  the 
incident,  and  the  villain  of  the  piece,  Dr. 
Cross,  is  somewhat  melodramatic.  We  find 
it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  or  why 
lie  becomes  a  villain  ;  indeed  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  make  out  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  characters.  The  mys- 
tery of  '  The  Grange  Garden,'  with  which  the 
tale  opens,  proves  a  very  mild  one.  and  the 
incidents  and  devices  by  which  it  is  curried 
on  are  somewhat  abrupt  and  exaggerated. 
We  should  indeed,  just  after  its  perusal, 
scarcely  like  to  be  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion in  its  intricacies,  and  this  not  because 
they  are  very  complex,  but  because  they  are 
so  laconical  ly^ind  imperfectly  indicated.  The 
novel  is  pleasant  to  read  and  will  interest  the 
reader ;  and,  under  many  circumstances,  that 
is  a  sufficient  raiton  d'itre  for  a  novel. 
Up  to  the  Mark:     Ey  Mrs.  Day.     Author  of 

'From  Birth  to  Bridal,' &c.     Three  Vols. 

Hurst  and  Black  ctt. 

There  is  a  considerable  fund  of  incident, 
and  a  lofty  moral  and  social  ideal  in  this 
novel.  There  is  matter  enough  for  two 
stories,  and  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon 
some  of  the  character-painting  deserves  hearty 
recognition.  The  author  ambitiously  uses  the 
incidents  of  the  Indian  campaigns  and  the 
wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  political  com- 
plications and  the  agrarian  riots  of  the  close 
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of  George  IV.  's  reign,  as  the  colours  upou  a 

Eallet  rather  than  a  history,  which  she  seta 
erself  to  write.  The  fortunes  of  Helen  Lati- 
mer are  the  interest  of  her  story ;  but  the  sins 
and  follies  of  Helen's  grandfather  weave  dark 
threads  of  romance  into  the  pattern  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  life.  She  becomes  by 
slow  degrees  alive  to  the  whole  history  of  a 
strange  weird  woman  hunted  down  as  a  witch 
and  cruelly  used  by  her  brutal  husband  and 
her  thankless  son — the  latter  the  child  of  her 
shame,  Helen  is  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman, 
who  is  the  possessor  of  vast  estates  and  here- 
ditary splendours — a  kind  of  Colonel  New- 
come  and  Mr.  Darcy  rolled  into  one,  with  a 
dash  of  Chceryble  Brothers;  and  she  has 
caught  some  of  his  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
and  his  intense  practical  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor;  and 
she  sets  herself  in  a  thousand  fascinating 
ways,  some  of  them  daring  enough,  to  fathom 
the!  bottomless  abyss,  and  by  kindly  deeds 
and  sweet  temper  and  fearless  spirit  endea- 
vours to  bear  their  burdens  and  soothe  their 
sorrows.  .The  author  is  a  long  time  getting 
into  her  story,  so  that  the  first  two  volumes 
are  undoubtedly  prosy  and  wearisome;  but 
the  last  volume  redeems  the  former  ones  in 
this  respect,  while  the  pure  and  Christian 
spirit  of  the  whole  deserves  cordial  commen- 
dation. Many  of  the  characters,  though  well 
drawn,  are  really  useless  to  the  purpose  of  the 
story.  There  are  many  dummies  however  in 
real  life. 


There  is  indubitable  power  in  this  book, 
which  appears  to  be  the  first  attempt  of  some 
young  novelist.  She  manifests  a  considerable 
understanding  of  the  miseries  of  child-life, 
and  of  the  hard  and  heartless  things  done  by 
those  who  arc  reputed  to  be  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  stylo  is  very  imperfect; 
nearly  all  the  characters  rush  off  into  blank 
verse  or  rhythmical  paragraphs  that  might  be 
printed  in  metre.  '  Much  of  the  prosaic 
'  poetry '  of  the  present  day  would  not  ap- 
proach it  in  this  respect.  If  the  supposed 
antobiograpber,  who  begins  her  story  when 
she  is  seven  years  old,  and  carries  it  in  these 
volumes  through  some  thirty  years  of  strange 
vicissitudes  for  herself,  her  sisters,  brothers, 
lovers,  nurses,  doctors,  governesses,  and  wait- 
ing-maids, had  digested  her  own  superabun- 
dant material,  and  been  surer  of  tier  own 
characters,  and  riveted  attention  with  more 
care  upon  some  portion  of  the  canvas,  she 
would  certainly  hare  been  more  readable. 
There  is  no  light  in  the  story ;  it  js  a  common- 
place tragedy.  Every  chapter  is  depressing, 
with  a  certain  tendency  to  dramatic  incident, 
and  a  strong  liking  for  stilted  prose.  The 
fine  point  about  the  story  is  the  brave  fight 
fought  by  the  self-willed,  dauntless  autobi- 
ographcr.  The  easy  scorn  showered  on  the 
Evangelical  school,  by  representing  its  profes- 
sors as  odious  and  insincere,  is  explained  by 
the  studied  absence  of  truly  Christian  ideas 
and  principles.     It  is  the  philosophy  of  fate, 
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suffering,  and  death,  with  a  merging  of  the 
soul  in  '  the  All,'  which  seems  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  a  very  great  muddle  comes 
out  of  it.  A  fortune-telling  old  queen  tells 
the  fortune  of  Grace  Gwillian  at  a  startling 
point  in  the  story,  how  she  is  to  be  'a bride, 
but  never  a  wife;  a  wife,  but  never  a  mother; 
and  a  mother  with  never  a  child,'  with 
riches  and  troubles  innumerable.  How  'the 
fortune  is  realised  it  is  not  fuir  to  say.  The 
four  or  five  marriages  in  the  story  are  not 
nice,  rather  the  '  reverse  of  so.' 

The  Fuol  of  the  Family  ;  and  other  Talet.  By 
John  Danger  field.  Two  Vols.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Sis  or  seven  stories,  of  different  lengths 
and  degrees  of  elaborateness,  originally  con- 
tributed to  a  magazine.  The  first  is  the  roost 
important,  and  interests  us  by  its  descriptions 
of  literary  adventure  and  character  in  London. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  possible  to  break  out  at 
once  and  achieve  fame,  ns  Edward  Wynter 
did,  by  a  brilliant  leader  in  a  newspaper;  but 
it  is,  we  suspect,  a  very  rare  pxpciieuce. 
The  tale,  however,  is  admirably  told. 

'  Splendide  Mcndax  '  has  its  title  from  the 
noble  abnegation  of  a   sister,   who  sacrifices 
her  love,  happily  only  for  a  time,  because  she 
fancies  her  sister's  affections  are  fixed  on  the 
some  object.     The  workings  of  various  emo- 
tions in  the  blind  clergyman's  household .  arc 
cleverly  exhibited.     The  scene  in  the  Shet- 
binds  also  interests  us  by  its  descriptions. 
'  On  the  Stage  '  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  a  very 
slight  sketch  ;  as  is  '  Beech  wood  Bevel.'    All 
the  tales  arc  well  conceived  and  vigorously 
written.     Mr.  Dangerfield  ought  to  do  good 
literary  service  on  a  larger  canvas. 
The  Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon   to  laaeot. 
By  B.  C.  Jbbb,  M.A.,  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Two 
Vols.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  book  is  written  with  a  twofold  object : 
o  trace  the  growth  of  oratory  as  a  branch  of 


Antiphon,  Andocidcs,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and 
Isacos,  who  have  not  received  in  this  country 
the  attention  due  to  the  forerunners  and 
artistic  masters  of  Demosthenes.  Professor 
Jebb's  special  qualifications  for  the  task 
which' he  lias  undertaken  are  so  well  known 
to  scholars,  that  we  need  say  only  that  his 
treatise  altogether  justifies  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  its  announcement  raised.  The 
minute  industry  and  the  exact  erudition 
which  are  manifest  in  all  the  scientific  and 
literary  work  of  Germany  ore  here  combined 
with  an  artistic  sense  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  things,  and  a  power  of  giving  appro- 
priate expression  to  refined  and  subtle  ideas, 
which  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  consider 
peculiar  to  English  scholarship.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Jebb's  facility  in  this  direction 
does  not  occasionally  lead  him  a  little  astray, 
jind  give  asomewhat  wayward  and  finikin  ap- 
pearance to  criticism  which  is  always  acute 
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and  generally  judicious.  To  say,  for  instance, 
that '  the  three  marks  of  medleeval  art  are  in- 
dividualism, desire,  and  'ecstasy'  (Inlrod. 
xcv.) ;  or  that  at  the  end  of  a  Greek  tragedy, 
'  that  blitheness  out  of  which  the  passious 
rose  into  a  storm  returns  subdued  to  the 
graver  and  deeper  calm  that  follows  a  tran- 
scendent contemplation '  (Introd.  p.  xcix.),  is 
to  present  a  true  hut  familiar  idea  in  an 
unbecoming  costume,  which  for  the  moment 
prevents  recognition.  We  have  become  re- 
signed to  this  kind  of  literary  artifice  in- the 
esthetic  lucubrations  of  the  popular  art-critics 
of  the  day,  but  we  deprecate  its  intrusion  into 
the  domain  of  serious  research.  Mr.  Jebb's 
good  taste,  however,  is  rarely  at  fault,  and,  aa 
a  general  rule,  hit  style  is  luminous,  his  mat- 
ter relevant,  and  his  arrangement  simple  and 
systematic.  The  Introduction  is  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  as 
contrasted  with  Roman  and  modem  oratory, 
and  a  rapid  account  of  the  early  Ionian  and 
Sicilian  teachers.  The  author  points  out  that 
it  is  indispensable  to  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  works  of  the  great  Greek  speakers  to 
grasp  their  conception  of  the  Rhetor  as  nn 
artist,  and  of  oratory  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
In  our  own  times  the  highest  admiration  is 
reserved  for  an  extemporary  speaker;  nndMr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Gladstone  would  produce  a 
much  feebler  impression  if  their  audience 
were  to  imagine  that  the  one  had  a  manuscript 
of  his  speech  ready  prepared,  or  that  the 
other  had  committed  his  periods  to  memory. 
Mr.  Jebb  suggests  several  explanations  for 
this  peculiarly  modern  sentiment,  of  which 
the  most  plausible  appear  to  be  the  vastly 
increased  importance  of  debate,  and  the  feel- 
ing—  perhaps  of  Hebrew  origin  —  that  no 
amount  of  premeditation,  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  unsouglit  and  spontaneous  inspiration,  will 
suggest  10  a  man  who  has  to  advise  or  per- 
suade a  great  assembly  the  '  thoughts  which 
breathe  and  words  which  burn.'  But  the 
Greek  Rhetor  was  a  creative  artist,  working 
Upon  a  given  material,  in  obedience  to  recog- 
nised rules,  and  with  a  preconceived  object. 
He  spoke  to  an  audience  of  critics,  familiar 
with  all  the  tricks  of  his  craft,  who  watched 
him  as  veteran  playgoers  watch  an  actor  on 
the  stage,  whom  he  could  not  cajole  with  a 
well-turned  commonplace,  and  whom  be  was 
certain  to  alienate  by  an  awkward  gesture  or 
a  discordant  tone  (Thuc.  iii.  38).  We  must 
further  remcmlier,  if  we  would  enter  thor- 
oughly into  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
that  what  Mr.  Jel>!>  happily  terms  the  '  paro- 
chial character '  of  many  of  their  favourite 
arguments  and  innuendoes,  is  not  due  to  a 
deficient  sense  of  perspective,  hut  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  incidents  of  public  debate  in  a 
small  community.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  truism  that  the  ancients  conceived  of  the 
State  as  a  municipality  rather  than  as  a 
nation,  and  with  Aristotle's  definition  of  the 
citizen  as  one  who  is  turn  by  turn  ruler  and 
ruled.  But  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
practical  bearing  of  these  principles  as  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  most  familiar  char- 
acteristics of  ancient  society.     Athens  had 
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never  more  than  30,000  citizens,  and  the  '  perhaps,  here  acknowledge  a  slight  feeling  of 
whole  population  of  Attica  did  not  exceed  '  disappointment  that  so  competent  an  author- 
that  of  Liverpool.  The  Boule  was  only  a  ity  should  not  have  yielded  to  the  temptation 
committee  of  select  vestrymen,  and  the  to  state  his  views  on  the  great  Sophist  con- 
famous  Ecclesia  was  a  casual  gathering  of  I  troversy  'with  more  fulness  than  the  limits  of 
such  burgesses  as  from  time  to  time  had  a  foot-uotewillallow.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
leisure  and  inclination  to  attend.  Let  our  i  Jebb'a  readers  would  have  pardoned  the 
renders  compare  the  style  of  speaking  in  \  digression,  and  the  questions  at  issue  sic  not 
vogue  with  bodies  similarly  constituted  in  wholly  irrelevant  in  an  estimate  of  the  infill-' 
the  enlightened  England  of  to-day,  we  will  I  ence  of  the  earlier  Rhetors.  It  is  unfurtu- 
not  say  with  the  masterpieces  of  Demosthenes  !  nately  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
and  Machines,  but  with  the  worst  of  what  !  rapidity  with  which  the  new  rules  of  rhetoric 
wc  know  or  hear  of  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus,  j  invaded  the  Ecclesia,  and  gained  a  practical 
and  they 'will  cease  to  feel  surprise  at  the  !  recognition  in  the  altered  style  of  popular 
occasional  paltrinesses  and  provincialisms  of  ,  oratory.  The  materials  for  such  a  judguu  nt, 
Attic  oratory.  Mr.  Jebb  notices  a  curious  ;  if  they  ever  existed,  are  not  preserved.  The 
exhibition  of  what  a  modern  would  deem  had  j  death  of  Pericles  took  place  (430  B.C.)  three 
taste,  which  was  quite  habitual  with  the  best  years  before  Gorgias,  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
ancient  speakers — the  practice,  namely,  of  Leontine  Embassy,  fascinated  the  Ecclesia  by 
indulging  in  freely  vituperative  criticism  of  I  the  novel  artifices  of  his  antithetic  diction, 
an  opponent's  style  and  gestures.  This  was  j  It  appears  that  even  in'  Quintilian's  time  the 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  conditions  which  we  j  authenticity  of  the  speeches  attributed  to 
have  described :  the  Greek  view  of  oratory  ■  Pericles  was  impeached,  and  those  which 
as  not  merely  an  instrument  of  persuasion,  Thucydidcs  puts  into  his  mouth  have  been 
but  a  fine  art  in  itself,  and  the  atmosphere  of  |  too  plainly  recast  in  the  mould  of  the  new 
personality  in  which  local  government  then,  rhetoric  to  present  any  trustworthy  indication 
as  now,  was  carried  on.  For  a  parallel  to  of  their  original  form.  If  we  want  to  know 
Demosthenes's  strictures  on  the  voice  and  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the  revolution, 
manners  of  ^Eschincs  we  must  go  back  to  the  ,  for  such  it  douhlless  was,  and  the  degree  of 
records  of  our  own  House  of  Commons  in  the  j  opposition  which  it  had  to  encounter  from 
good  old  times,  when  it  was  rather  a  select  !  trie  partisans  of  the  old  school,  we  should 
club  than  a  representative  assembly;  or  pic-  I  turn  to  the  criticisms  of  Aristophanes  on 
tare  to  ourselves  the  unreported  proceedings  j  Euripides  and  Agathon.  Euripides  was  the 
of  a  quarrelsome  town  council  at  the  present  |  representative  in  tragedy  of  the  same  influ- 
<lay.  When  these  incidental  disadvantages  j  ences  which  formed  the  historical  style  of 
have  been  allowed  for,  the  main  fact  remains  Thucydidcs  and  the  oratory  of  Antiphon  and 
iliat  tho  excellence  of  Attic  oratory  was  due  '  Isoc rates.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that, in 
ia  a  large  degree  to  the  unique  combination  [  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Frogs  (vv.  1083, 
of  penetration  and  sympathy  in  the  audience  '  sq.)  the  imyp^iparcH  and  the  ftu/i6'nxoi 
which  the  orator  harangued.  There  has  been  Ajpoir/Ognt,  who  spend  their  lives  in  cajoling 
nothing  like  it  before  or  since.  It  forbade  the  Demos,  are  the  pupils  of  Prodicus  and 
the  speaker  to  be  either  bald  or  bombastic,  ',  Gorgias,  the  favourite  speakers  of  a  genera- 
sad  compelled  him  to  remember  that  when  I  tion  which  could  not  remember  Marathon, 
lie  addressed  the  'men  of  Athens'  he  was  ad-  .  and  had  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  penctrat- 
dressing  men  of  business  who  had  built  the  \  cd  with  the  new  culture.  It  is  certainly 
Parthenon,  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful  who  ,  significant,  and  goes  some  way  towards  justi- 
liad  invented  the  science  and  art  of  politics,  j  fying  the  suspicious  hostility  with  which  the 
The  unrivalled  perfection  of  oratory  in  Greece,     "  ■      .   .  -,    .   .. 

its  union  of  simplicity  with  grace  of  form,  its 
impressive  self-restraint,  its  occasional  under- 
tones of  pathos,  its  rare  flashes  of  impetuous 
enthusiasm,  represent  something  more  than 
the  triumph  of  individual  genius.  The 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  an  imperishable 

memorial   of  the  sagacity  and  taste  of  the  j  effective  of  conspirators.     Mr.  Jebb  gives  an 
Athenian  Ecclesia.  interesting  summary  of  Antiphon's history,  so 

The  literary  antecedents  of  the  Attic  school  I  far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  He  was  the  first  uf 
at  oratory  are  to  be  sought  outside  Greece  the  new  school  of  orators,  and  it  is  notcwort1-- 
itself  at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  tho  -.  that  he  rarely  appeared  in  the  Ecclesia  or  the 
Hellenic  world.  The  Ionian  colonics  of  Asia  j  law  courts,  but  contented  himsclF  for  the 
Minor,  and  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  sup-  ;  most  part  with  writing  speeches  for  other 
plied  the  first  professors  of  the  kindred  arts  men.  Tile  art  of  speaking  had  already 
of  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric.  Protagoras  of  i  become  specialised  and  divorced  from  active 
Abdera,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Corax  and  Tisias  public  life,  and  henceforward  logogrnphy  (if 
cf  Syracuse,  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  are  the  we  may  borrow  a  convenient  term)  was  a  pro- 
great  names  in  the  early  bistory  of  the  new  fession  by  itself.  The  period  of  Antiphon's 
branch  of  culture.  Mr.  Jebb  gives  a  brief,  main  activity  was  4*21-411  B.C.,  and  it  was  in 
hut  luminous,  account  of  the  social  and  poli-  the  last  named  year  that  he  succeeded  in 
lieal  conditions  which  determined  the  direc-  '  carrying  out  tho  design  to  which  a  life  of 
liou  of  their  literary  activity;  and  we  may,  |  patient    intrigue    hud  been  devoted.      The 


Conservative  party  in  Athens  regarded  the 
work  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  that  the 
most  illustrious  pupils  of  the  innovatiug 
teachers  wire  still  more  distinguished  for 
self-seeking  and  disloyalty.  Alcibiades 
the  prince  of  traitors,  Critias  the  most  vulgar 
of  tyrants,  and  Antiphon  the  most  subtle  and 
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Democracy  was  overthrown, arid  (he  Oligarchy 
of  four  hundred,  of  which  Antiphon  was  the 
master  mind,  obtained  its  short-lived  ascen- 
dency. In  May  the  oid  Constitution  was 
restored,  and  Antiphon,  after  delivering  the 
ablest  defence  within  the  memory  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Thucydides  (Thuc.  viii.  68), 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  most  striking 
features  of  his  style  are  thus  enumerated  by 
Mr.  J  ebb  :  'Antiphon  is  pre-eminently  digni- 
fied and  noble.  He  is  to  his  successors  gene- 
rally as  .'Ksoliylos  to  Euripides,  ,  .  , 
[He]  relies  much  on  the  full,  intense  signifi- 
cance of  single  words.  The  new  intensity  of 
the  age  is  reflected  in  the  speeches  of  Anti- 
phon. But  it  is  striking  to  observe  how  far 
the  periodic  style  still  is  from  the  case  of  Lysias 
or  the  smooth  completeness  of  Isocratcs.  It 
is  everywhere  plain  that  the  desire  to  be  com- 
pact is  greater  than  the  power.' 

Narration  was  the  forte  of  Andocides  and 
Lysias;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  weak  side 
of  Antiphon,  who  was  strongest  in  general 
argument  (vol.  i.  pp.  24-87).  Andocides 
comes  next,  in  the  '  Decade '  of  Ctecilius. 
His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
strange  outrage  on  the  Hermie,  and  the  sub- 
set]  uen t  profanation  of  the  Mysteries,  which 
created  a  panic  in  Athens  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  in  415  B.C.  What  was 
the  real  connection  of  Andocides  with  these 
impieties  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
of  history.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Jebb  with  much  care  and  acuteness;  but  we 
confess  that  the  evidence  seems  to  us  to 
point  to  a  less  lenient  estimate  of  the  conduct 
of. the  orator.  He  seems  never  to  have  quite 
cleared  himself  from  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Athenians,  and  though  his  public  services 
were  respectable,  if  not  eminent,  they  were 
tardily  accepted  and  grudgingly  acknowl- 
edged. Only  three  genuine  speeches  of 
Andocides  remain  :  that  'on  his  return,' 
assigned  by  Mr.  Jebb,  for  sufficient  reasons, 
to  410  B.C.;  his  celebrated  defence  'On  the 
Mysteries,'  spoken  in  398  B.C. ;  and  his  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  peaue  with  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans on  the  terms  offered  in  390  B.C.  which  is 
judged  spurious  by  Dionysius  and  other 
critics,  but  is  successfully  vindicated  by  Mr. 
Jebb,  who  is  no  less  decided  in  his  denial  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  speech,  'Against 
Alcibiades.'  Andocides  was  much  depreciat- 
ed by  the  ancient  critics,  and  he  is  singularly 
deficient  in  all  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  pro- 
fessional rhetoric;  but  his  power  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  interest  of  the  subjects  which 
he  treats,  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the 
Attic  orators. 

Following  a  chronological  order,  we  now 
come  to  a  greater  name.  Lysias  was  the  son 
of  that  Cephalus  whose  hospitable  old  age  is 
beautifully  depicted  in  the  preface  to  the 
most  immortal  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  Lysias  emigrated  from  Ath- 
ens to  Thurii,  where  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  oy  the  great 
Tisias  himself,  and  whence  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Athens  after  the  Syracusan  disaster  in 
418  B.C.     In  the  years  which  followed  he 
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accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  as  a  shield 
manufacturer,  and  belonged  to  the  privileged 
class  of  aliens,  called  Isoteleis.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  victims  of  the  Thirty  in 404  B.C., 
and  after_  the  Restoration,  having  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  he  devoted  himself 
to' oratory.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  two 
hundred  forensic  speeches,  but,  like  -  Anti 
phon,  he  wrote  for  others,  and  his  impeach- 
ment of  Eratosthenes,  which  gives  a  vivid 
Eicture  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  is  per- 
nps  (he  only  one  of  his  orations  which  he 
spoke  himself.  His  destiny,  as  Mr.  Jclih 
says,  was  not  that  of  a  man  of  action,  and  his 
busy  but  unostentatious  life  closed  about  380 
B.C.,  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age.  The 
psuedo-Plutarch  tells  us  that  of  the  425  com- 
positions ascribed  in  his  time  to  Lysias,  283 
were  allowed  by  Dionysius  to  be  genuine. 
Only  34  have  survived  to  our  own  times,  and 
some  of  these  arc  in  a  mutilated  and  frag- 
mentary form.  They  are  all  carefully  ana- 
lysed by  Mr.  Jebb,  but  we  can  only  refer  oar 
readers  to  his  full  and  suggestive  comment?, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  editor's  general  conclusions. 
Lysias  is  '  the  best  representative  of  the  plain 
style,'  a  term  used  by  the  ancient  critics  in 
contradistinction  to  the  '  grand '  or  '  elaborate' 
style  of  Demosthenes  and  others,  to  indicate 
'the  avoidance  of  decidedly  poetical  ornament 
and  the  employment  of  sober  prose' (vol,  i. 
p.  168).  He  was  the  first  to  make  oratory 
dramatic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — to 
abandon,  that  is,  the  conventional  dialect  and 
the  pompous  monotony  of  previous  Rhetors, 
and  to  adapt  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
speech  to  the  character  and  special  circum- 
stances of  the  speaker.  He  is  praised  by 
Dionysius  for  the  perfect  purity  of  his  diction  ; 
he  is  always  clear,  concise,  and  vivid ;  his 
arrangement  is  simple  and  his  descriptions 
lucid  and  impressive;  and  the  ancient  critics 
agree  in  ascribing  to  him  a  charm  and  grace 
which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  As  a  set-off  to 
these  great  merits  it  must  l>c  acknowledged 
that  Lysias  is  deficient  in  pathos,  that  he  is 
rarely_  enthusiastic  or  passionate,  and  that  his 
style  is  better  fitted  to  persuade  a  jury  than 
to  stir  the  sympathies  of  a  great  audience. 

Isocratcs  is  the  subject  of  the  lai-ger  part  of 
Mr.  Jcbb's  second  volume,  and  no  portion  of 
his  work  is  more  thorough  and  interesting. 
The  lifo  of  Isocratcs  extends  over  ninety-five 
years,  from  436  B.C.,  to  the  battle  of  Chreronea. 
Th«  'Phaedrus'  of  Plato  sufficiently  proves 
his  intimacy  with  Socrates,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  owed  most  in  the  way  of  teaching  and 
influence  to  the  Sophist  Gorgias.  For  some 
ten  years  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Athenian 
Democracy  in  403,  he  occupied  himself,  like 
Lysias,  in  the  composition  of  forensic  speeches ; 
but  alwut  892  he  abandoned  this  mode  of 
life,  to  which  he  afterwards  alludes  with 
great  contempt,  and  devoted  the  next  fifty 
years  to  the  work  of  an  educator  and  a  pam- 
phleteer. He  became  the  most  celebrated 
teacher  of  eloquence  that  Greece  ever  had, 
and  for  two  generations  there  were  few  illus- 
trious statesmen  or  philosophers  who  had  not 
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received  their  training  iii  the  school  of  Isoe- 
rates. His  political  and  educational  theories 
are  alike  interesting;  the  former  are  set  forth 
in  his  Panegyrikos,  (SttO  b.c.)  and  in  the 
speeches  De  Pace  and  Arcopagitikos  (855 
B.C.),  and  the  latter  in  his  treatise  against  the 
Sophists  (391  B.C.)  and  his  oration  on  the 
Antidosis  (353  B.C.).  Isocmtes  lived  in  a 
period  of  political  disintegration,  and  the  old 
Greek  theory  of  State  autonomy  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  an  anachronism  in  the 
new  moral  and  material  conditions  of  his 
time.  The  complete  absorption  of  the  indivi- 
dual citizen  in  the  interests  of  his  native  city 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  Greece  had  fallen 
npon  an  age  of  self-seeking  statesmen  and 
mercenary  wars.  lacerates  proposed  to  re- 
suscitate the  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
which  were  no  longer  alive  to  the  claims  of 
the  separate  States,  by  a  combined  Pan- 
Hellenic  advance  upon  Persia  and  the  East. 
His  first  idea  was  that  Atheus  and  Sparta 
should  undertake  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
movement,  but  he  soon  saw  tho  impractica- 
bility of  this,  snd  transferred  his  hopes  to 
Philip.  Our  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Jcbb's 
pages  a  just  and  comprehensive  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  the  scheme.  Isoerates  was, 
farther,  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  cul- 
ture. He  called  himself  a  teacher  of  philoso- 
.  phy,  and  by  philosophy  he  meant  '  the  art  of 
speaking  and  of  writing  .on  large  political 
subjects  considered  as  a  preparation  for 
advising  or  acting  in  political  affairs '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  41).  An  examination  of  his  peculiar  tenets 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  '  there  are  four 
chief  things  by  which  Isoerates  is  distin- 
guished from  contemporary  teachers  of  politi- 
cal rhetoric :  breadtli  of  view ;  nobleness  of 
moral  tone ;  practical  thoroughness  of  method ; 
encouragement  of  solid  work  '  (Ibid.  p.  49). 
Look'mg  at  Isoerates  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  wo  must  bear  in  mind  that 
almost  nil  his  works  were  meant,  not  to  be 
spoken,  but  to  be  read.  He  is  a  writer  of 
rhetorical  prose,  and  his  chief  productions 
may  be  compared  with  Burke's  pamphlets  on 
the  Present  Discontents  and  the  French  He- 
volution.  His  great  achievement  as  a  stylist 
was,  ST  not  the  discovery,  the  development  of 
the  rhythm  proper  to  prose,  and  the  system- 
atic use  nf  the  period.  His  writing  is  luxuri- 
ant and  diffuse,  and  often  overlaid  with  a 
vulgar  superfluity  of  ornament.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ancient  critics  extol  the  purity  of 
Ins  diction,  his  resource  in  invention,  and  the 
subtlety  with  which  he  arranged  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  his  theme.  'But  the  merits  of 
Isoerates,  whether  on  the  verbal  or  the  real 
side,  are  not  those  which  are  best  fitted  to 
•  succeed  in  a  law  court  or  in  an  assembly, 
.  .  .  His  practical  rhetoric  is  not  oratory. 
It  is  for  the  palrestra,  not  for  the  battle-field. 
.  .  .  The  best  representative  of  Isoerates 
in  his  development  of  oratory  is  Cicero. 
.  .  .  A  French  scholar  has  observed  that, 
in  regard  to  expression,  the  good  oratory  of 
tho  preacher  alone  preserves  for  the  modern 
world  an  imago  of  that  in  which  Isoerates 
excelled;  and  has  at  the  same  time  rendered 
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to  Isoerates  a  tribute  as  high,  perhaps,  as  the 
modern  world  could'offer,  in  bringing  proof 
that  Isoerates  had  some  share  in  forming  what- 
ever owed  its  virtue  to  form  in  the  eloquence 
of  Bossuet'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  70-75). 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jcllb. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  in  his 
sketch  of  Isaeos,  who  is  mainly  interesting  to 
us  as  the  teacher  of  Demosthenes;  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  many  questions  raised  in  his  two 
chapters  on  the  '  Matured  Civil  Eloquence  ' 
and  tl\e  '  Decline  and  the  Hevival.'  "We  shall 
have  attained  our  object  if  we  succeed  in 
leading  our  readers  to  consult  for  themselves 
a  work  which  is  full  of  interest  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  which  exhibits  through- 
out a  width  and  refinement  of  erudition 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  English 
scholarship. 

Saron    Studiei.       By    Julian    Hawthohne- 

Stranan  and  Co. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne's quick  observation  and  of  his  some- 
what cynical  propensities.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  traits  of  his  gifted  father  that  he 
would  meet  people  on  the  most  apparently 
friendly  footing,  and  then  jot  down  in  his  jour- 
nals the  most  cynically  disparaging  remarks 
— one  or  two  instances  having  most  mal- 
ndroilly  been  allowed  to  escape  into  the  pub- 
lished portions  of  them,  which  any  one  can 
easily  trace  out,  and  ho  will  very  probably 
have  little  or  no  difficulty  iu  identifying  the 
individuals  referred  to.  But  it  was  a  very 
noticeable  thing  that,  in  the  case  of  Haw. 
thome  pere,  he  soon  softened  towards  both 
individuals  and  nations  if  he  could  but  lei- 
surely live  among  them  and  observe  tliern. 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  either  does  not  resem- 
ble his  gifted  father  in  this  respect,  or  else, 
after  all,  his  stay  of  six  years  among  the 
Saxons  was  too  short.  They  exist  for  him 
simply  to  be  eyed,  back-windowed,  and  gen- 
erally sneered  at.  Considering  that  things 
are,  for  most  part,  so  ill-assorted  in  this 
world,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  might  well 
have  prefaced  his  book  by  an  argument  in 
favour  of  special  Providence,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  such  people  as  Saxons,  and  that  he, 
being  smart  and  cynical,  went  to  live  among 
them.  Never  was  there  a  happier  arrival  — 
for  Mr.  Hawthorne  perhaps,  certainly  not  for 
the  Saxons  1  Here,  probably,  they  would  say 
the  argument  for  special  Providence  entirely 
failed.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Hawthorne  for- 
cibly impresses  uswith  three  qualifications — 
perfect  faith  in  himself,  a  sort  of  hard,  youth- 
ful, unsympathetic,  metallic  clearness  of  mind, 
and  a  determination  (rare  in  a  man  ao  young) 
of  finding  only  what  he  wants  to  find.  'Pity 
the  man  who  can  wander  from  Dan  to  Becr- 
sheba  and  find  it  all  barren;  pity  also  the 
man  who  cannot  find  anything  in  a  living 
nation  that  cannot  be  sneered  at.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  has  not  found  the  best  side  of 
the  people,  which  may  be,  after  all,  much 
more  than  our  author  conceives,  like  Mr. 
Browning's  ideal  lover  in  '  One  Word  More.' 
Here,  at  all  events,  is  a  man  who  rather  awk- 
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warily  confesses  his  inability  to  fiiid  a  single 
point  of  interest  about  a-people  out  of  whom 
he  can  make  a  whole  volume ;  who  evidently 
•  lived  amongst  them  the  Hie  of  a  morbid 
recluse,  and  yet  writes  as  though  be  had  faith- 
fully tried  every  approach  to  their  confidence, 
and  found  that  it  conducts  only  to  disap- 
pointment. 

'Saxon  Studies' contain  a  good  deal  of 
psychological  suggestion,  though  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne did  not  tackle  the  mental  puzzle  of 
Saxon  character  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
We  mean  that  hit  attitude  deserves  attention 
and  analysis.  He  bluntly  tells  us  that  his 
'  interest  in  Saxony  and  Saxons  is  of  the  most 
moderate  kind  '—certainly  not  enough  to  pro- 
voke a  treatise  on  them.  "Tlicy  are,'  he 
goes  on,  '  as  dull  and  featureless  a  race  as 
exists  in  this  century,  and  the  less  one  litis  to 
do.with  them  the  better.'  But  the  plan  of  his 
work  requiring  some  concrete  nucleus  round 
which  to  group  such  thoughts  and  fancies  as 
he  wished  to  ventilate  [something  new  the 
ventilation  of  thoughts  and  fancies,  too !], 
and  the  Saxon  capital  chancing  to  have  been 
his  residence  of  late  years,  he  has  used  it, 
rather  than  any  other  place,  to  serve  his  turn 
in  this  respect.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's account  is,  as  lie  too  plainly  says 
here,  purely  personal  and  fanciful,  and  bas, 
therefore,  no  value  apart  from  the  genius 
that  would  recommend  it.  Has  it,  then,  the 
touch  of  genius  that  could  suffice  to  make  it 
memorable,  not  for  the  facts,  but  for  the 
color  given  to  them  t  Sincerely,  we  do  not 
think  so.  He  is  simply  acrimonious  and 
spiteful — clever  sometimes,  but  cleverest,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  when  be  is  most 
general.  We  remember  a  very  acute  journalist 
with  whom,  in  our  young  days,  we  chanced 
to  be  thrown  into  association,  whose  maxim 
was,  'Let  your  praise  always  be  individual 
and  your  censure  always  general :  the  public 
likes  severity,  but  it  is  safe  to  be  general,  and 
no  man  can  found  an  action  on  it.'  It  would 
almost  seem  as  (hough  Mr.  Hawthorne  had 
taken  similar  counsel.  We  do  not  remember 
more  than  three  instances  of  exact  and  par- 
ticular statement  in  the  book — that  the  Saxon 
women  work  very  hard,  that  the  Saxons  do 
not  appreciate  pure  air  in  their  homes  (which 
is  a  commuu  thing  enough  with  those  who 
ore  a  great  deal  out  of  doors),  and  that  the 
Saxon  soldiers  drink  a  great  deal.  Generally, 
the  Saxons,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  view,  are 
selfish,  mean,  dirty,  grovelling  creatures  — 
which  may  be  quite  true,  but  since  we  have  a 
book  about  them  we  should  have  liked  more 
piquant  illustrations.  The  paragraphs  surge 
and  heave  with  generals,  but  present  no  con- 
vincing picture.  Now  and  then  there  are 
clever  passages,  as  we  have  said,  but  deformed 
by  an  ill-natured  and  morbid  egotism.  On 
the  whole  the  book  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
reading  of  it  is  likely — especially  in  young 
minds — to  induce  the  very  last  mood  which 
should  be  encouraged  with  reference  to  eny 
people,  more  especially  with  reference  to  a 

Biople  from  whom  we  may  learn  something, 
resden,  at  any  rate,  has  a  good  deal  which 
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excellent  judges  have  agreed  is  interesting 
and  worth  writing  about,  and  only  a  very 
young  man,  or  an  over-clever  man,  or  a  very 
foolish  man,  would  be  guilty  of  the  solecism 
of  writing  a  book  about  a  place  which  he  tells 
you  at  tnc  outset  isn't  worth  a  moment's 
thought,  and  has  nothing  even  to  '  moderately 
interest'  him,  and  that  its  people  are  'dull 
and  featureless,1  in  addition  to  being  '  coldly 
and  profoundly  selfish ' — a  phenomenon,  by 
the  way,  which  should  be  interesting.  Ugli- 
ness may  be  made  interesting,  and  mny  even 
be  mode  artistic,  as  in  the  jmssage  we  shall 
end  by  quoting,  and  so  may  meanness  and 
many  '  abominable'  qualities:— '  Until  I  had 
examined  for  myself  the  '  mixture  of  paste 
and  blotches  which  here  passes  for  faces,  I 
had  not  conceived  what  were  the  capacities 
for  evil  of  the  human  skin.  I  have  heard  it 
said — inconsiderately — that  the  best  side  of 
the  Saxon  is  his  outside ;  that  the  more  deeply 
one  penetrates  into  him  the  more  offensive  he 
became.  But  I  think  the  worst  damnation 
that  the  owner  of  one  of  those  complexions 
could  be  afflicted  with  would  be  the  corre- 
spondence [?by  letter]  of  his  interior  with  his 
exterior  man.'  The  touch  of  genius  is  cither 
there  or  it  is  not. 

Hours  in  a  Library.  Second  Scries.  By 
Leslie.  Stephen.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
We  all  remember  Charles  Lamb's  delicious 
essay  on  'Imperfect  Sympathies.'  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  has  aimed  at  avoiding  the  charge  of 
imperfect  sympathies,  and  has  generally 
shown  himself  remarkably  successful,  lie 
sets  himself  to  exhibit  the  rationale  of  criti- 
cism so  well  illustrated  by  Sainte-Bcuve,  seek- 
ing to  find  the  keynote  in  the  dominant  mood, 
the  temper,  the  tendency  of  the  person  treated. 
He  does  not  dogmatise,  but  inclines  rather  to 
make  allowances,  if  the  allowances  will  help 
to  bring  him  more  thoroughly  en  rapport  with 
his  subject.  But  as  in  the  former  volume  he 
was  more  successful  with  such  men  as  Defoe 
than  with  subtle,  remote,  secluded,  specula- 
tive minds  like  Hawthorne,  so  here  lie  shows 
to  more  advantage  when  treating  the  clever, 
witty  Walpole,  than  when  dealing  with  such 
mystics  as  William  Law,  of  '  The  Serious 
Cull,' or  erratic,  discursive  thinkers,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich.  Originally  of 
a  somewhat  hard,  logical,  nay,  even  dogmatic 
temper,  himself,  we  can  still  see,  through  the 
upper  current  of  sympathy,  the  cold  and  some- 
what stubborn  reserve  characteristic  of  a  man 
of  the  world  in  reference  to  certain  phases  of 
mind  and  interior  experiences.  Contrast  with 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  apology  for  the  'touch 
of  profanity  in  reading  in  cold  blood '  (mark 
the  words,  in  cold  Wood)  '  a  book  which 
throughout  palpitates  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tions of  its  author'  (William  Law),  with  the 
seriously  sympathetic  mode  in  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  deals  with  the  morbid  religious  depres- 
sion of  William  Cowper,  and  our  idea  will  at 
once  be  seen.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  this 
is  a  manly,  candid  confession  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  ?  Such  n  mood  may  reveal  much, 
but  it  will  not  sufficiently  reveal  or  make  in- 
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telligiblc  the  secret  of  the  influence  of  ft  man 
like  Law.  But  we  do  certainly  owe  a  debt  to 
Mr.  Stephen  for  his  serious,  and  no  far  suc- 
cessful, Attempt  to  bring  some  soul  into  Eng- 
lish "criticism.  He  is  always  deeply  interest- 
ing. He  picks  out  of  a  wide  waste  of  fact 
the  one  important  item,  and  gives  it  signifi- 
cant setting.  These  studies  show  a  rare  ca- 
Bicity  for  getting  at  the  essential  characteristic 
c  finds  himself  in  the  tni est  attitude  towards 
Hazlitt,  that  versatile  hut  egotistic  and 
wrong-headed  genius,  and  his  essay  is  at  once 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  essay 
on  Jonathan  Edwards  shows  Mr.  Stephen  in 
the  very  position  where  his  sympathy  would 
be  likely  to  fail  him,  hut  it  does  not  entirely 
fail  him;  and  not  a  few  readers  will, we  fancy, 
he  a  little  surprised  at  some  of  those  whom 
he  finds  to  be  indebted  to  Edward*  in  intel- 
lectual development.  This  wo  regard  as  the 
most  masterly  part  of  the  book.  Altogether 
we  can  commend  this  as  a  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, instructive  volume,  and  warmly 
commend  it,  especially  to  such  as  cannot 
find  time  to  make  exhaustive  studies  of  such 
men  as  arc  dealt  with  here,  and  arc  now, 
to  a  large  extent,  buried  in  great  libraries. 


The  death  of  Henry  Kingsley  will  probably 

excite  more  interest  in  these  his  lost  essays 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
There  is  in  them  a  lack  of  self-control,  now 
and  then  too  clearly  perceptible — an  unbal- 
anced kind  of  energy,  which  is  in  nothing 
more  disastrous  than  in  the  essay.  He  is 
prone  to  exaggerate,  to  use  extreme  epithets, 
and  to  ride  an  idea,  if  not  to  death,  yet  to 
dulness.  But  his  instincts  are  mostly  true, 
and  lie  has  what  usually  distinguishes  those 
who  ore  blessed  with  good  spirits  in  ossoeiii- 
tion  with  literary  tact,  a  certain  freshness  and 
enthusiasm,  which  seemed  literally  inexhaus- 
tible. '  The  Fathers  of  the  "  Spectator  "  '  is 
an  old  theme  enough ;  we  had  fancied  all  had 
l»een  said  that  could  well  be  said  about 
Addison,  and  Steele,  and  the  rust:  but  Mr. 
Kingsley,  amid  a  good  deal  of  old,  does  con- 
trive to  say, not  a  little  that  is  new,  and  really 
imparts  a  general  freshness  to  the  whole. 
Only  his  judgments  of  the  men  are  often  too 
unqualified  and  censorious.  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  agree  with  him  either  in  his  opinion 
about  Lady  Steele  as  being  a  '  nagging 
woman.'  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
authority  to  support  him  in  this.  He  is  very 
appreciative,  as  indeed  ho  could  not  well  help 
being,  of  the  artistic  skill  and  power  of 
Milton's  little-known  contemporary,  Andrew 
Marvell;  and  iu  another  essay  he  has  a  good 
deal  that  is  ingenious  and  suggestive  to  say 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson, 
whose  characteristics  are  analysed  with  more 
than  Mr.  Ringsley's  usual  care.  But  the 
most  delicious  paper  in  the  book  is  that 
headed,  'Two  Old  Sussex  Worthies/  in 
which  we  have  a  delightful  gossip  about  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Cuekfield  and 
two  noted  men  of  that  region  in  past  time, — 
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Timothy  Burrell  and  Giles  Moore.  To  those 
who  wish  a  really  readable  book,  from  which 
a  fair  amount  of  information  can  be  got,  and 
who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  dig  into  libra- 
ries for  themselves,  we  can  commend  these 
volumes — in  which  Sir.  Henry  Kingsley  has 
tried  most  conscientiously  to  do  the  hard 
part  of  the  work  for  them,  though,  for  reasons 
now  easily  guessed,  he  has  fallen  into  several 
trifling  errors. 

Studies  of  the  Greet  rorti.  Second  Series. 
By  John  Addington  Symonds,  Author  of 
'Sketches  in  Italy,'  &c.     Smith,    Elder, 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  consist 
principally  of  reprints  from  magazines;  it  is 
also  one  of  those  the  aim  of  which  appears  to 
be  to  ^ive  English  readers  a  general  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  Greek  authors,  with- 
out requiring  from  them  much  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  is  a  popular  history  of 
Greek  poetry,  addressed  no  doubt  to  the 
higher  class  of  readers,  but  compressed  into 
so  small  a  space  that  only  general  conceptions 
can  be  conveyed  of  the  style  and  merits  of 
each  poet,  from  Homer  to  Menander  inclu- 
sive. Some  scholars,  we  suspect,  will  demur 
to  a  proposition  occurring  at  the  very  outset 
ofthework(p.  3):  '  Two  great  poets  gave  to 
Greek  mythology  the  form  which  it  main- 
tained in  the  historic  period;'  and  he  quotes 
a  well-known  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  ,)3) 
that  '  Homer  and  Hesiod  composed  a  poetic 
theogony  for  the  Greeks,  and  gave  the  gods 
their  names,'  a  statement  which  bus  been 
rightly  contested  by  Mr.  Grote.  '  What  this 
means  is'  (as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Synionds). 
'  that  atacertain  prehistoric  epoch,  the  epoch 
of  Epic  poetry,  mythology  had  passed  from 
the  primitive  and  fluid  state,  and  had  become 
the  subject-matter  of  the  arts.'  It  would 
have  been  better  to  say  that  Herodotus  assert- 
ed what  was  untrue  in  fact,  and  gave  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  far  beyond  his  powers 
cither  to  investigate  or  to  understand.  Mr. 
Synionds  seems  to  dwell  too  much  on  myth- 
ology being  a  Greeh  development,  and  to 
pass  too  lightly  over  its  prevalence  in  some 
form  or  other  in  the  In  do- Germanic  mind. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  'the  childhood  of  the 
world,  when  the  Greek  myths  came  into  ex- 
stence'  (p.  5),  as  if  he  accepted  the  view  pf 
Herodotus  rather  than  had  realised  the  uni- 
versality of  that  nature-worship  and  the  per- 
sonification of  nature-powers  that  first  aroso 
in  the  sun-lands  of  the  far  East. 

He  says,  however,  more  explicitly  and  cor- 
rectly in  another  place  (p.  23),  that  '  compar- 
ative philology  has  proved  beyond  all  contest 
that  the  Aryan  races  had  not  only  their 
grammar  but  a  certain  number  of  their  myths 
in  common  before  the  separation  of  the 
Hindhu,  Hellenistic,  and  Teutonic  stocks.' 
No  well-informed  person  in  the  present  age 
of  inquiry  can  be  ignorant  of  this.  To  any 
one  who  opens  a  translation  of  the  Indian 
Vedas,  the  incessant  appeal  to  the  elemental 
powers  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  almost 
inevitable  development  of  myth  under  the 
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combined  influences  of  awe,  religious  instinct, 
and  fear  of  the  unseen  and  unknowable. 

Tlie  chapters  on  'Achilles'  and  the  'Women 
of  Homer '  are  pleasantly  written,  and  show 
thought,  without,  perhaps,  much  originality. 
It  is  obviously  true  that  Achilles  is  the  central 
object  which  "gives  unity  to  the  Iliad  (p.  41), 
Inn  not  30  certain,  in  the  present  state  of 
Greek  criticism,  that  'the  Greeks  used  the 
Iliad  as  their  Bible  '  (p.60).  On  the  contrary, 
till  the  age  of  Plalo  we  hear  very  little 
indeed  of  the  Iliad,  though  the  Tale  of  Troy, 
in  some  form  or  other,  was  the  constant  theme 
of  Pindar  and  the  Tragic  Poets.  In  discuss- 
ing the  character  of  Helen  also,  Mr.  Symonds 
should  have  known  that  the  different  treat- 
ment of  the  character  by  jEschylus,  who 
regards  her  with  loathing  as  a  kind  of  she- 
devil,  and  by  Homer,  who  speaks  so  gently 
of  her  frailties,  was  probably  due  to  the  su- 
perstitious notions  embodied  in  tho  story  about 
the  cause  of  the  blindness  of  Stesichorus, 
which  made  the  '  euphemistic '  treatment  a 
matter  of  religious  scruple.  For  it  is  certain 
that  Helen  is  the  embodiment  of  the  goddess 
of  womanhood,    that    has    such    paramount 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  criticisms  on  the  Tragic  Poets,  including 
the  fragments  from  lost  plays.  Mr.  Symonds 
considers  '  the  most  remarkable  point  about 
the  -Eschylean  theology  is  that,  in  spite  of  its 
originality,  it  seems  to  have  but  little  affected 
the  substance  of  serious  Greek  thought'  (p. 
165).  Of  Sophocles,  '  the  great  achievement 
was  to  introduce  regularity  of  proportion, 
moderation  of  tooe,  and  proper  balance  into 
tragedy'  (p.  22:!).  Of  Euripides  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  Mr.  Symonds  speaks  in  higher 
praise  than  has  been  trie  custom  of  critics. 
His  'lasting  title  to  fame,'  he  justly  says  (p. 
300),  '  consists  in  his  having  dealt  with  the 
deeper  problems  of  life  in  a  spirit  which  be- 
came permanent  among  the  Greeks,  so  that 
bis  poems,  liko  those  of  Menander,  never  lost 
their  value  as  expressions  of  current  philoso- 
phy.' 

Hatf-Length  Portrait*.      By  Gibson  Craig. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Gibson  Craig  writes  fairly  well,  and 
has  clearly  been  industrious  in  gathering  his 
information — occasionally  presenting  an  out- 
of-the-way  fact  and  giving  it  a  good  setting. 
But  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  book  is 
too  apparent — it  lacks  a  dominating  purpose; 
and  yet  obviously  the  author  cannot  relieve 
himself  from  a  persecuting  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such.  So,  by  means  of  a  succession  of 
fancyrhcadings,  and  a  process  of  cutting  an 
essayinto  two  or  three  parts  aud  naming  them 
chapters,  lie  gains  an  appearance  of  complete- 
ness, which  is  gainsaid  in  the  reading.  Mar- 
cus Aureiius,  Goethe,  Mahomet,  Mandeville, 
Cromwell,  Admiral  Blake,  John  Bunyan, 
Wesley,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Charles  Knight, 
St.  Peter.  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  assuredly 
form  a  somewhat  ill-assorted  assemblage  of 
heroes.  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  now  and  then 
says  a  good  Ihing;  but  bis  writing  is  marked 
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by  a  certain  amateurishness,  which  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  effort  to  make  each  of  his 
subjects  exactly  answer  to  the  fancy  headings 
he  has  chosen,  such  as  'Fighting  for  the 
Faith,'  'A  Faithful  Servant,'  'Forceful;  but 
Faithless,'  'A  Speaker  of  Truth, '  'Working 
for  the  World,'  &c.  All  this  gives  an  air  of 
cramped  artificiality,  which,  linked  with  a 
certain  teachiness,  such  as  is  generally  found 
in  books  specially  intended  for  young  men, 
imparts  a  rather  pedantic  and  pragmatic  air. 
But  we  think  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  has  it  in  him 
to  do  work  which  may  take  a  high  place,  and 
when  he  sets  himself  earnestly  to  do  justice  to 
those  fellow-countrymen,  who  in  this  case 
havo  been,  as  he  confesses,  somewhat  errati- 
cally overlooked,  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
find  much  to  enjoy.  How  fitly  would  '  A 
Faithful  Servant'  and  'Working  for  ti,e 
World  '  have  suited  George  Wishart  or  John 
Knox  3  We  fear  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  has  shown 
some  lack  of  economy  in  titles. 


50.  The  Geit  Ilyetfiriale  of  tU  Dettrurtion  of 
Troy.  An  Alliterative  Romance,  translated 
from  Guido  de  Coi.onna's  'Hystoria  Tro- 
iana.'  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Pas- 
ton  and  David  Donaldson,  Esq.     Part  II, 

57,  50,  and  62.  Cursor  Mundt.  (The  Cur- 
sor o*  the  World.)  A  Northumbrian  Poem 
of  file  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Riciiahd  Monnis,  LL.D.  Parts!.  II. 
and  III. 

58  and  63.  The  BlhWng  Homiliet  of  tie 
Tenth  Century.  Edited  by  the  ltcv.  Rich- 
ard Morkib,  LL.D.     Parts  L  and  II. 

60.  Mcditntion*  on,  the  Supper  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Hour*  of  the  Pattion.  By  Cardinal 
John  Bonaventi'Ua.  Done  iut'o  English 
Verse  by  Roreiit  Mannino,  of  Brunne 
(about  1315-1330).  Edited  by  J.  Meadows 
CowrER,  F.R.H.S. 

01.  Tlie  Romance  and  Propheciet  of  Thomas 
of  Erceldoicne.  Printed  from  Five  .Manu- 
scripts; with  Illustrations  from  Prophetic 
Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  James  A.  H.  Mcrrav,  LL.D. 

Extra  Series.  XX.—  The  History  of  the.  Holy 
Grail.  Englisht,  ab.  a.d.  1450,  by  Henry 
LoNEi.ioir,  Skvuner,  from  the  French  Prose 
(ab.  1180-1200  a.d.)  of  Sires  Rowers  de 
BoRnoN.  Rc-cditcd  by  Fredk.  J.  Fibni- 
vall,  Esq.,  M.A.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

XXI.—  The  Bruce;  or.  The  Hook  of  the  most 
E.rrAh-.nt  and  nolle  I'rinri:    iidiert  de  Iiroys, 

King  of  ScoU.  Compiled  by  Master  John 
Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  a.d. 
1375.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.  Part  II. 
XXII. — Henry  Brinkloio'n  Complaynt  of  Ho- 
deryck  Mora  (about  a.d.  1542);  and  The 
l,a>iit\fiti'.nton  of  a  Christen,  agaynst  the 
Cytyeof 'London.  Made  by  Roderioo  Molts 
(a.d.  1545).  Edited  by  J.  Meadows  Cow- 
per,  F.R.II.8. 
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XXIII.—  On  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
with  rtpecinl  Teftrenet  to  Ehaket]ieare  and 
Chancer,  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis.  F.R.8., 
F.S.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  P.C.P.    Part  VL 

XXIV.— The  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warrick. 
Version  I.  Edited  from  the  Parker  Mnmi- 
Bcri|it.  Ff.  2.38  in  the  University  Li lirnry 
of  Cambridge.  By  Dr.  Julius  Zupitza. 
Parti. 

To  tht!  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
volumes,  the  tenth  yearly  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  is  prefixed.  In  it  Mr. 
Furnivall— if  we  may" infer  from  its  style  and 
orthography  that  he  is  its  author— laments,  as 
on  former  occasions,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
funds  nt  the  Society's  disposal  for  the'work  it 
has  to  do,  and  repeats  his  call  for  additional 
subscribers,  and  his  hints  to  those  who  do 
subscribe  that  the;  should  also  pay.  The 
tone  of  the  report,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
rather  that  of  a  year  of  jubilee;  it  reviews, 
with  an  air  of  well-earned  satisfaction,  the 
several  useful  lists  contained  in  it  of  the  Soci- 
ety's publications  during  its  ten  years'  exist- 
ence. One  of  these  lists  sets  forth  the  titles 
of  the  works  published  in  the  chronological 
order  of  the  dates — ranging  from  the  tenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century — at  which  the  books 
and  tracts  printed  and  edited  by  the  Society- 
were  originally  written.  Another  list  shows 
which  of  those  works  respectively  illustrate 
the  several  principal  dialects  of  the  older 
English  speech,  and  a  third  arranges  the 
Society's  books  by  subjects.  These  catalogues 
will  be  of  real  service  to  any  one  who  needs  to 
ijsort  to  the  library  which  the  Society  has 
created  for  aid  in  either  of  the  studies  it  aims 
at  promoting.  The  committee  may  justly  be 
proud  of  their  work  hitherto,  as  well  as  of 
the  stimulus  to  similar  work  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  afforded ;  but  they  are  in  no 
mood  to  rest  under  their  laurels,  and  their 
account  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of  their 
first,  and  now  past  ten  years  is  followed  by  as 
ample  a  programme  of  what  they  hope  to 
accomplish  in  the  ten  years  which  are,  or 
rather  were,  to  follow  when  the  report  was 
issued,  now  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  can 
only  express  the  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  do  all  that  they  propose,  and  be 
more  adequately  supported  in  the  time  to 
come  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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i  accompanied  by  two  interesting  prefaces — 
one  by  each  of  the  joint  editors.  The  poem  is 
edited  from  an  unique  MS.  in  the  Uuntcrian 
Museum  at  Glasgow,  and  bears  a  title  attrib- 
uting it  to  Joseph  of  Escetcr,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  from  1154  to 
1189,  but  Mr.  Pauton  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  translation,  though  not  a 
close  and  continuous  one,  of  Ouido  de  Colon- 
na's  '  Ilistoria  Troiana.'  Whence  the  work 
of  Guide  was  derived,  remained,  Mr.  Panton 
observes,  until  quite  recently,  in  the  '  uncer- 
tainty in  which  it  was  left  by  War  ton  and  his 
annotatora;'  but  the  admirable  edition  by 
Monsieur  A.  Joly,  Doyen  do  la  Faculty  des 
Lettrcs  of  Caen,  of  Bcnoit  de  Sain  tc -Ma  u  re's 
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'Roman  de  Troie,'  had,  before  Mr.  Panton 
wrote,  made  a  complete  text  of  that  work 
accessible,  and  an  examination  of  it  showed 
that  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure  was  '  the  origi- 
nator of  the  great  mass  of  romantic  literature 
respecting  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Troy, 
widely  diffused,  and  so  popular  during  the 


Colonna's  version  was  finished  in  1287 ;  and 
that  now  edited  being,  Mr.  Panton  thought, 
the  earliest  version  in  our  language,  was,  he 
concluded,  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  a  Scottish  nobleman — 
the  Gude  Sehir  Hew  of  Eg  lint  on  n  (p.  16). 

We  do  not  quite  understand  whether  Mr. 
Donaldson  concurs  in  the  belief  that  Sir  Hew 
was  the  author,  but  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pan- 
ton,  appears  (pp.  10,  62)  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  author  is  identical  with  the  poet  who, 
under  the  name  of  Huchowue,  wrote  'The 
Awntyr  of  Gawane,'  and  'The  Pystyll  of 
Swete  Susanc;'  and  if  so,  the  writer  of  the 
Society's  report  for  1873  says  that  we  must 
add  to  the  roll  of  English  poets  the  name  of  a 
worthy  contemporary  of  Chaucer.  The  lan- 
guage is  that  of  Southern  Scotland,  including 
words  and  phrases  current  thero  still,  but 
mingled  with  midland  forms,  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  into  the  work  by  a  tran- 
scriber. 

The  issue  of  the  first  three  parts  of  the 
'  Cursor  Mundi '  is  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond, as  the  print  in  1673  of  the  three-version 
edition  of  the  '  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman '  was 
the  completion  of  the  first  of  the  Society's 
greater  undertakings  (Report,  p.  2).  Tho 
'  Cursor  Mundi '  is  a  poetical  world  history. 
'  Cursor  of  ye  werlde  I  wil  hit  cal, 
for  almost  hit  overrynys  al.' 

It  is  printed  by  the  Society  in  four  parallel 
texts,  from  four  distinct  and  various  M8S., 
for  the  loan  of  one  of  which,  belonging  to  the 
University  of  GOttingen,  the  Society  are  in- 
debted to  the  famous  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  Dr.  Falck.  The  work, 
which  preceded  the  publication  of  Wycliffe's 
Bible,  is  one  of  those  precursors  of  the  new 
learning  and  the  Reformation  which  may  b# 
studied  with  much  interest. 

The  version  of  Bonaventura's  Meditations 
is  a  specimen  of  Midland  verse  of  the  early 
part  of  tho  fourteenth  century.  Tho  learned 
editor  thinks  it  probable  that  of  the  many 
translations  of  the  work  of  the  Seraphic  Doe- 
tor  which  have  been  made,  this  is  the  earliest, 
but  it  seems  that  it  docs  not  very  closely 
follow  the  original.  The  grammatical  peculi- 
arities of  the  version  are  commented  on  and 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Cowper  in  his  preface. 

In  the  '  Blickling  Homilies '  we  read  tho 
discourses  of  an  earnest  English  preacher  just 
1000  years  ago,  as  appears  from  a  passage  (pp. 
117,  118)  in  which  the  Homilist  expresses  his 
belief  that  domesday  wilt  soon  come,  'because 
this  earth  must  of  necessity  come  to  an  end  in 
this  age  which  is  now  present,  for  five  of  the 
[foretokens]  have  come  to  pass  in  this  age, 
wherefore  this  world  must  come  to  an  end, 
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and  Of  this  the  greatest  portion  [already]  has 
(.■lapsed,  even  nine  hundred  anil  seventy-one 
years,  in  this  [very]  year.'  The  tone  of  the 
woebegone  age  in  which  the  preacher  lived 
pervades  the  sermons,  and,  in  the  translation 
accompanying  the  text,  they  arc  very  interest- 
ing. But  the  originals  arc  of  chief  value  to 
the  Society,  the  language  being  of  a  time 
about  seventy  or  eighty  years  later  than  the 
version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral,  edited  in  1871- 
72.  When  the  glossary  is  published,  the 
work  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  of 
the  earliest  English. 

Dr.  Murray's  edition  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
is'  both  exhaustive  and  careful.  His  intro- 
duction is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lite- 
rature of  the  subject  and  the  printed  editions 
of  the  prophecies  will  be   useful. 

Of  Lonelich's  translation  of  De  Borron's 
1  History  of  the  Holy  Grail '  we  can  only  quote 
the  words  of  the  report,  that,  '  though  poor, 
Lonelich's  poem  is  the  only  full  English  his- 
tory of  the  coming  of  the  Grail  to  White 
Britain,  which  is  England.  It  is  part  of  that 
series  of  English  Arthur- Romances  which  the 
committee  from  the  first  promised  to  print 
entire;  and  its  curious  mixture  of  monkish 
superstitions,  legends,  and  fights,  will  interest 
the    student    of    Middle-Age    romance    and 

Any  further  remarks  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  reference  to  'The  Bruce,'  of  which 

we  have  a  second  instalment,  may  conveni- 
ently await  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Henry  Brinklow,  the  writer  of  the  two 
tracts  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  Roderick  Mors,'  was  a  Grey  Friar  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  reign,  who  left  the  fraternity,  married, 
became  a  mercer  and  citizen  of  London,  and 
died  in  1540.  iiis  spirit  was  vexed  at  the 
evil  doings  of  his  time,  and  as,  from  the  tracts 
before  us,  it  appears  that  he  denounced  them 
in  no  very  measured  terms,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  should  have  suffered  the  fate  common 
in  such  cases,  and  been  banished  by  the 
influence  of  those  in  high  places  whom  his 
words  affronted.  The  uishops  were  his  ene- 
mies '  because  he  spoke  God's  truth.1  But  it 
was  not  with  the  bishops  only  that  he  quar- 
relied.  The  landlord  and  tenant  question  is 
one  of  those  he  moots,  and  the  '  inhansing  of 
rentes  by  land  lordes '  was  a  '  wickednes 
commonly  used  thorow  the  realm  unpon- 
ysshed ; '  and,  hot  Protestant  as  he  was,  he 
contrasts  the  state  of  the  tenants  under  the 
new  landlords  with  that  they  enjoyed  under 
the  abbeys,  favourably  to  the  latter.  '  The 
law's  delays,'  enclosing  of  ps/ks,  abuses  of 
procedure,  pluralities,  auricular  confession, 
are  a  few  of  the  topics  on  which  he  delivered 
his  testimony  in  fluent  and  eloquent  language. 

The  '  Romance  of  Guy '  contains  simply  the 
test  so  far  as  the  line  8038. 

BSiliagr/iphiail  Clue  to  Latin  Literature.  Edit- 
ed, after  Dr.  E.  Hubnkh's,  by  John  E.  B. 
Mavoh,  M-.A.     Moemillan  and  Co. 


gard  to  the  nature  of  this  work.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  importance  to  remember  that,  as  the 
full  title  indicates,  it  is  Only  a  bibliographical 
clue  to  the  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  chronological  list,  extending 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  sixth 
century,  of  the  great  poets,  historians,  phi- 
losophers, orators,  and  theologians  who  used 
the  Latin  tongue;  together  with  the  best 
editions  of  them  carefully  specified,  and  the 
best  books  on  the  literature  of  the  different 
subjects  mentioned.  The  work  furnishes  the 
most  exact  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
will  be  of  immense  service  to  teachers,  ed- 
itors, librarians,  and  booksellers;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  the  young  student  who, 
through  lack  of  information,  frequently 
wastes  both  time  and  money  in  procuring 
worthless  editions.  This  is  Hubner's  book 
edited,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  work.  The  reader  whom  it 
concerns  must  not  forget  that  many  of  the 
recent  English  editions  are  passed  over,  lie- 
cause  he  is  supposed  to  consult 'The  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  Classical  Books,' by  Joseph 
Bickersteth  Mayor,  published  in  1874. 


toeolooi,  PiirtosoFiir,  and  philology. 

The  Qotpelt  in  the  Seeond  Centvry,  An  Ex- 
amination of  the  Critical  Part  of  a  Work 
entitled  'Supernatural  Religion.'  By  W. 
Ban  day,  M.A.  Macmitlan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Sanday's  careful  treatise  on  the  'Author- 
ship and  Historical  Character  ol  the  Fourth 
Gospel,'  and  his  discussion  in  the  'Fort- 
nightly Review '  of  the  originality  of  Mar- 
cion's  Gospel,  excited  great  expectation  that 
a  formal  review  by  the  same  author  of  the 
critical  part  of  the  argument  of  '  Supernatural 
Religion  '  would  prove  to  be  a  highly  valuable 
contribution  to  the  chief  theological  question 
of  the  day;  nor  are  we  disappointed.  The 
volume  before  ns  is  a  model  of  dignified  and 
honest  criticism.  The  author  imputes  no 
motives,  indulges  in  no  rhetoric,  admits  every 
weok  point  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by  which 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  can  be  sus- 
tained, gives  abundant  credit  to  the  author  of 
'  Supernatural  Religion '  for  an  honest  attempt 
to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  almost  pain- 
fully cautious  lest  he  should  draw  an  infer- 
ence beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  evidence 
before  him;  and,  as  we  think,  actually  dis- 
poses for  ever  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  specu- 
lations which  have  been  made  current  amongst 
us  by  the  kind  of  popularity  accorded  to  a 
certain  notorious  assault  upoD  the  Christian 
faith.  The  volume  before  us  contains  an  im- 
partial and  a  strictly  scientific  inquiry  into 
certain  matters  of  fact.  We  have  frequently 
said  that  the  present  state  of  Biblical  science 
rendered  a  larger  and  critical  discussion  of 
the  philosophy  and  extent  of  'quotation,' as 
well  as  of  the  rationaleoi  'external  evidence,' 
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imperatively  necessary.  The  work  o(  Mr. 
9»nd  ay  supplies  the  disideratum,  so  far  as  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  ia  concerned. 
AVe  will  venture  to  suggest  to  him  the  discus- 
sion of  the  wider  question,  viz.,  the  external 
evidence  upon  which  we  accept  aa  genuine 
the  principal  writings  of  Plato,  Herodotus, 
Philo,  or  Cicero,  to  say  nothing  of  Anacreon 
or  Catullus,  for  this  would,  when  marshalled, 
be  instructive  comment  on  modern  rationalism. 
Quotations  made  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by 
Justin  Martyr  and  others,  if  we  are  certain  of 
the  date  of  these  writings,  prove  the  prior 
existence  of  the  documents  which"  are  thus 
introduced.  If,  however,  passages  which 
have  been  claimed  as  quotations  differ  from 
the  supposed  originals,  or  blend  several  pas- 
sages together,  it  is  open  to  the  objector  to 
make  another  hypothesis  as  to  their  source. 
The  author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion '  has 
taken  the  early  Christian  writers  one  by  one, 
and  reviewed  these  supposed  quotations,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  bo  inaccurate,  or  unlike  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  that  the  safer  hypothesis 
is  to  imagine  unknown  documents,  from 
which  both  the  Gospels  and  the  patristic 
qnotations  have  proceeded.  '  If  he  comes 
across  a  quotation  apparently  taken  from  our 
Gospels,  he  is  at  once  ready  with  bis  reply, 
"But  it  may  be  taken  from  a  lost  Gospel." 
Granted;  it  may.  But  the  extant  Gospel  is 
there,  and  the  quotation  is  referrible  to  it : 
the  lost  Gospel  is  an  unknown  entity,  which 
may  contain  anything  or  nothing.' 

The  possibility  of  its  being  the  source  of 
the  quotation  is  not  enough;  the  author  is 
bound  to  show  that  it  is  the  more  probable 
hypothesis.  Now  Mr.  Sanday  has  rendered 
this  profoundly  difficult  by  showing  in  what 
way,  and  with  what  degrees  of  variance,  even 
the  LXX.  and  other  ancient  and  acknowl- 
edged writings  are  quoted  by  those  who  also 
quote  the  Gospels.  It  is  admitted  that  there 
is  more  conformity  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  This  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  the  extent  of  the  variance  in 
New  Testament  and  patristic  quotation  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  very  remarkable  and 
instructive.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence 
with  which  the  author  ol  '  Supernatural  Re- 
ligion '  had  urged  the  originality  of  Marcion's 
Gospel,  and  had  refuted  the  hypothesis  of  its 
being  a  mutilation  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  Mr. 
Sanday  appears  to  us  to  have  established  the 
older  position  by  irrefragable  argument.  Tak- 
ing the  reconstructed  Gospel  of  Mnrcion,  he 
shows  that  it  reveals  a  multitude  of  linguis- 
tic and  grammatical  peculiarities,  which  also 
arc  found  in  the  portions  of  Luke's  Gospel 
which  are  not  preserved,  and  which  are 
indeed  known  to  have  been  omitted  by  Mar- 
t-ion. Moreover,  the  difference  of  text  be- 
tween Marcion's  fragments  and  the  canonical 
Luke  force  back  the  original  composition  and 
publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  a  much 
eralier  date. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  here  on  the  nu- 
merous arguments  and  methods  of  our  author, 
but  we  call  especial  attention  to  the  following. 
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He  urges  that  we  arc  not  dependent  upon 
these  early  patristic  quotations  for  our  proof. 
There  are  numerous  coincident  considerations 
which  would  have  precisely  the  same  force  if 
the  entire  literature  from  90-170  a.d.  were 
swept  away.  The  translations,  the  undoubted 
quotations  of  Ircnreus  and  Origen,  Clemens 
Alesandrinus  and  Tertullian,  the  certain 
diffusion  of  these  documents,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  from  Alexandria  to  Ephe- 
sua,  from  Carthage  to  Lyons,  the  Muratorian 
fragment,  the  organisation  of  the  Church  and 
its  known  use  of  the  Gospels,  compel  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  rationalistic  hypothesis 
warrants.  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Sanday  for 
the  spirit,  ability,  and  learning  with  which 
he  has  executed  his  difficult  task. 

TheLott  Gonptland  ittContenU ;  or,  thaAuthor 
of  Supernatural  Heliyion  '  Rcjutedby  Him- 
»e!f.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Iloniton.  George  Bell  and  Sous. 
Mr.  Sadler  has  made  a  few  points  which 
the  author  of  'Supernatural  Religion'  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  controvert.  Lie  quietly 
ignores  the  literary  lumber  which  is  imported 
into  the  discussion  of  a  very  simple  problem, 
and  proceeds,  by  copious  extracts  from  Justin 
Martyr,'  the  principal  witness' for  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  Christian  tradition  and 
literature  in  the  second  century,  to  prove  that 
this  writer  made  no  addition  worth  speaking 
of  to  the  records  and  ideas  concerning  Christ 
contained  in  (be  Four  Gospels;  that,  spite  of 
verbal  differences,  he  effected  substantial 
quotations  from  them,  weaving  thcin  together, 
reporting  their  combined  testimony,  and  ob- 
viously treating  them  as  anthoritativc.  If 
Justin  had  quoted  earlier  narratives,  and  not 
the  Four  Gospels,  those  narratives  arc  '  sub- 
stantially and  in  detail  the  same  Gospel  which 
we  now  possess,  and  in  a  form  more  sugges- 
tive of  the  supernatural,'  Justin's  doctrine 
concerning  our  Lord's  Godhead  and  the 
Logos,  his  teaching  concerning  our  Lord  as 
'  King,  Priest,  and  Angel,'  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Subordination  of  the 
Son,  are  shown  to  lie  simple  expansions  and 
comments  upon  the  representations  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  This  argument  is  conducted 
in  charming  indifference  to  the  counter-  specula- 
tions of  ingenious  critics,  solely  by  producing 
abundant  quotations  from  Justin  himself.  A 
little  common  sense  employed  in  bringing  the 
waitings  of  Justin  and  St.  John  side  by  side 
lets  a  great  deal  of  daylight  into  the  discus- 
sion. Other  portions  of  the  great  argument 
are  also  briefly  touched  upon,  and  some 
shrewd  and  useful  conclusions  drawn  from 
obvious  facts.  The  volume,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  timely  and  valuable,  though  here  and  there 
the  author  has  gone  beyond  his  depth.  He 
puts  very  effectively  the  improbability  of  the 
hypothesis  that,  between  the  tflhc  of  Justin 
and  Irenocus,  the  Gospel  of  John  could  have 
been  foisted  upon  the  credulity  of  the  early 
Church. 

Eight   MniUh*   at   Rome   during   the    Vtitkan 
Council.    Impressions  of  a  Contemporary, 
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By  Pouposio  Leto.  Translated  from  the 
Original.  Jolui  Murray. 
Tliis  is  a  renin rkul ile  book,  and  will  have  a 
great  historical  value  to  future  ages.  Every 
great  assemblage,  however  carefully  guarded, 
will  have  a  Pomponio  Leto,  who,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  know,  was  a  liberal  philoso- 
pher and  teacher  of  the  Renaissance,  regarded 
therefore  with  much  suspicion,  and  persecuted 
by  Paul  II.  His  pseudonym,  it  is  understood, 
is  here  assumed  by  Marchese  Francesco  Nobili- 
Vitellesclii,  brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  kept  a  diary  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Vatican  Council,  singularly  free 
from  passion  and  informed  by  intelligence. 
He  seems  to  occupy  a  position  half-way 
between  the  Ul tramontanes  and  the  Old  Cath- 
olics. He  is  faithfully  attached  to  his  Church, 
but  sees  its  defects,  and  earnestly  and  intelli- 
gently seeks  to  remedy  them.  His  record  is 
that  of  a  thoroughly  friendly  observer,  and 
his  criticisms  those  of  a  pious  liberal  Catholic 
well  acquainted  with  history,  and  evincing  a 
good  deal  of  statesmanlike  and  philosophical 
insight.  There  is  not  a  violent  word  in  his 
diary,  and  yet  the  story  of  the  Council  which 
he  tells  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  made 
to  suggest  both  the  enormous  evils  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  Papacy  and  the 
direction  of  imperative  reform.  His  criticism 
of  men  is  keen  and  sagacious.  Cardinal 
Manning,  for  instance,  is  presented  in  a 
truthful  and  not  very  flattering  tithouette. 
Strossmayer  is  also  well  portrayed,  with  many 
others.  One  gets  a  very  vivid  conception  of 
the  discussions  and  dissensions  of  what  may 
prove  one  of  the  most  famous  councils  of  his- 
tory. The  Pope  lias  given  the  book  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  place  in  the  Index. 
77k  Antiqvitie*  <•/  Israel.  By  Hkiktuch 
Ewai.d.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Henry  Siiaen  Solly,  M.A.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 

This  very  important  and  valuable  volume 
is  founded  upon  the  history  to  which  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be  an  appendix.  It 
therefore  assumes  more  than  an  independent 
work  would  have  done.  But,  for  practical 
uses  it  is  but  little  nffected  by  this.  The 
actual  antiquities  of  which  it  treats  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  theories  concerning 
'The  Book  of  Origins,'  the  various  'Narra- 
tors,' or  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  the  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
these  in  a  very  masterly  way  it  classifies  and 
describes.  The  arrangement  is — after  an  in- 
troduction on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Theocracy  in  its  Transition  to  the  Monarchy, 
— 1.  The  one  side; — Human  efforts  and  ac- 
tions towards  God,  e.g.,  utterances  of  worship, 
first  in  words,  next  in  sacrifices,  next  in 
offerings,  next  in  consecrated  men  and  things. 
— 2.  The  other  side  : — The  divine  demands 
for  holiness  and  righteousness,  including  the 
sanctity  inherent  in  .nature;  the  sanctity  in- 
herent in  human  beings,  life,  home,  &c;  and 
the  sanctity  inherent  in  Javeh  and  his  king- 
dom. —  3.  The  third   section   exhibits   these 
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two  sides  in  connection,  through  the  Theoc- 
racy, and  deals  with  the  institutions  of  the 
national  organisation  and  life. — 4.  Thefourth 
section  exhibits  the  supplements  which  in 
course  of  time  both  sides  received,  siich  as 
the  great  Sabbath  cycle,  &c. 

The  grasp  i3  very  masterly,  and  the  eluci- 
dation keen,  minute,  and  clear.  Ewald's 
rare  constructive  genius  has  full  play  here 
with  very  little  of  drawback.  A  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  grand  organisation  of  the 
unique  Theocracy  of  the  Jewg  will  be  obtained 
from  this  work  than  from  any  that  we  know. 
Scarcely  any  item  of  the  Jewish  constitution 
is  omitted,  and  each  one  has  its  place  in 
Ewald's  masterly  grouping. 
Leaving  vt  an  ExampU.  H  it  Liring,  and 
Why  f  An  Inquiry  suggested  by  certain  Pas- 
sages in  John  Stuart  Mill's '  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion.' Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 
Here. is  a  somewhat  remarkable  book,  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  which  '  Eccc  Homo ' 
is  still  facile  princepi.  The  writer  adduces 
the  admissions  of  llGnan  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
concerning  the  personal  character  and  influ- 
ence of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  his  argument  in  a  scries  of  cluiptcrs 
setting  forth  the  perfect  human  character  nf 
Christ.  These  are  written  calmlyand  freshly; 
they  lack  the  rhetorical  fire  of  the  great  chap- 
ter in  Bushncll's  '  Supernatural  ism,'  but  by  a 
series  of  particulars  they  demonstrate  how 
transcendent,  how  morally  perfect^  He  was 
even  on  Mill's  theory  that  He  was  a  man 
charged  with  a  great  mission  from  God. 

Thus  He  is  the  supreme  example  of  human 
goodness,  and  the  writer  maintains  that  His 
distinctive  power  consists  in  His  being  not  as 
others,  a  mere  historic  example  remembered 
after  death,  but  an  example  continuing  to 
live  in  virtue  of  His  resurrection  ;  so  that  He 
now,  as  a  living  person,  has  all  the  qualities 
that  He  had  when  on  earth.  Faith  is  defined 
as  the  acceptance  of  Him  as  an  example ;  and 
a  man  who  docs  thus  accept  Iliin  as  a  living 
example,  to  whom  his  life  is  to  be  conformed, 
is  justified.*  Such  acceptance  is,  in  Scripture 
language,  '  justification,  by  faith.'  The  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  one  effect  of  accepting 
Christ  as  an  example;  but  it  is  only  introduc- 
tory to  conformity  to  His  life.  This,  of 
ie,  is  true  in  the  practical  sequence  of 
js,  but  is  it  true  that  the  acceptance  of 
sample  by  faith  is  the  scriptural  idea  of 
justification,— that  the  believer's  share  in  the 
merits  of  Christ's  religious  goodness  as  ac- 
cepted by  faith  is  the  ground  and  theory  of 
justification  J  '  Faith,  then,  considered  sub- 
jectively, is  a  continuous  act  of  the  will  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  Example ;  a  resolute 
persevering  endeavour  to  tread  in  His  foot- 
steps. Tins  being  so,  we  can  understand 
why  faith  should  obtain  for  man  a  share  in 
the  merits  of  Christ.'  His  share  in  the  merits 
of  Christ  is  thus  interpreted  as  the  attainment 
of  a  moral  goodness  like  that  of  Christ. 
Christ's  sacrifice  was  simply  the  perfect  moral 
submission  of  His  will  and  heart  to  God. 
The    difference  between    thus    speaking  of 
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Christ's  life  as  n  sacrifice  and  the  scriptural 
language  speaking  of  His  dentil  as  the  sacri- 
fice, is,  the  writer  thinks,  a  '  mere  question 
of  words,'  inasmuch  as  '  the  word  "  life  "  in- 
cludes the  whole  term  of  existence.1  'His 
sacrifice  culminated  upon  the  cross.'  The 
atonement  is  the  result  of  the  moral  process 
of  receiving  by  faith  Christ  as  our  living  ex- 
ample. -If  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation bj  faith  were  fully  understood  and 
universally  received,  we  should  never  hear  of 
the  doctrine  of  Bubstitutinn  again,  for  the  two 
are  wholly  irreconcilable.' 

We  can  obviously  attempt  no  reply  to  this 
theory  here,  nor  is  it  needful.  It  has  been 
again  and  again  propounded,  and  again  and 
again  rejected,  as  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
conscience  of  men  anil  the  strong  representa- 
tions of  Scripture.  It  is  simplya  restatement 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  moral  theory  of 
the  atonement  as  distinguished  from  the  ex- 
piatory theory.  In  Mr.  Dale's  Lecture  on  the 
Atonement  a  full  and,  as  we  think,  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  it  may  be  found,  and  an 
argument  for  the  objective  expiatory  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement,  found- 
ed upon  the  course  of  thought  of  the  sacred 
writers.     To  that  wo  must  be  contented  to 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  book  is  rev- 
erent and  religious,  and  is  reasoned  out  with 
great  ability.  Of  course,  we  do  not  question 
the  truth  of  its  separate  assertions  concerning 
the  imitation  of  Christ.  We  bold  them  as 
strongly  as  the  writer.  We  only  demur  to 
his  use  of  them  in  his  theory  of  atonement. 

We  should  add  that,  in  a  concluding  sec- 
tion, the  author  argues  from  the  perfect  good- 
ness of  Christ  to  the  being  of  a  God.  He 
contends  for  the  reality  of  miracles,  although 
he  thinks  that  they  arc  only  the  operations  of 
higher  and  unknown  laws.  He  argues  for 
the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  Christ  from 
the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  highest  expression 
of  the  moral  power  that  governs  the  world. 
'  Christ  is  the  perfect  organ  and  instrument 
of  the  moral  power.'  '  The  difference  between 
Christ  and  other  men  is  this :  the  contact  with 
the  Divine  nature,  which  is  imperfect  in 
them,  was  perfect  and  complete  in  Him.' 
1 A  perfect  man  can  be  nothing  less  than  the 
incarnation  of  the  moral  power  which  is 
above  and  within  us.'  Christ  thus  becomes 
the  object  of  adoration.  He  therefore  holds 
strongly  by  the  proper  divinity  and  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  and  on  grounds  which  we 
should  fully  accept,  although  not  we  think  on 
all  the  grounds  which  are  the  valid  basis  of 
orthodox  belief. 
The  Humiliation,  of  Christ,    in.  its   Physical, 

Ethical,   and    QlHci/U   Aspects.     The   Sixth 

Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.     By 

Alexander  B.  Biujce,  D.D.    Edinburgh. 

T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  critical  capacity  and  the  theological 
knowledge  which  these  lectures  display  are  a 
guarantee  that  the  appointment  of  their  author 
to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  will  prove  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  students  attending  that  insti". 
tution.  Professor  Bruce  has  written  here,  not 
as  a  student  in  philosophy,  but  as  a  theologian. 
He  avoids  theorising  where  no  basis  for  the 
formation  of  theories  can  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. His  purpose  has  been  to  examine  and 
ascertain  the  precise  teaching  of  Revelation 
regarding  our  Lord's  humiliation  in  order  to 
apply  it  as  a  guide  in  the  formation  of  sound 
views  regarding  the  person  and  work  of  our 
Lord.  He  has  naturally  also  been  led  to 
criticise  various  Christo logical  and  Soteriolo- 
gical  theories;  but  the  author's  investigations 
are  strictly  within  the  limits  of  dogmatic 
theology  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  clearly  exhibited,  disencum- 
bered from  philosophical  subtleties,  and  to 
trace  the  genetic  development  of  the  Church's 
ideas  regarding  the  Son  of  God,  will  find 
much  material  of  value  in  the  volume  before 
us.  The  expositions  are  the  result  of  careful 
inquiry,  and  ore  illuminated  by  a  theological 
insight,  the  issue  of  profound  but  reverential 
thought,  which  at  every  turn,  when  tempted 
to  indulge  in  merely  speculative  exercises, 
has  checked  itself  by  reference  to  the  actual 
contents  of  the  Divine  revelation.  Those  whose 
interest  in  the  cardinal  doctrinesof  our  Lord's 
divinity  and  the  relations  of  His  suffering  to 
His  glorified  humanity  is  mainly  of  a  philoso- 
phical or  speculative  character,  will  not  per- 
haps rind  much  of  what  they  are  in  search  of 
in  these  lectures;  but  they  will  commend 
themselves  to  all  theological  inquirers  to 
whom  the  religious  and  ethical  aspects  of 
Christological  truth    are    matters    of  direct 


school  of    constructive    scriptural    theology 
amongst  us. 

The  Childhood  of  Ttfligi-ins :  embracing  a  sim- 
ple Accnunt  of  the  Birth  and  Cfrowth  of 
Myths  and  Legends.  By  Edward  Clodd, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  '  The  Childhood  of  the 
World.'  II.  S.  King  and  Co. 
This  little  book  is  intended  for  the  '  youthful 
reader,'  whose  interest  it  will  excite  and 
whose  attention  it  will  retain  by  the  simplici- 
ty of  its  style  and  the  legendary  character  of 
a  great  portion  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Clodd 
seeks  to  popularise  the  conclusions  which 
science  is  supposed  to  have  reached  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  various  religions  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  narratives  tlfct  are  common 
to  many  of  them  with  reference  to  the  infancy 
and  history  of  man.  The  character  of  the 
works  laid  under  contribution  may  be  estima- 
ted when  we  mention  among  the  authors 
relied  upon  Professors  Max  Mliller,  Whitney, 
andDe  Gubernatis;  and  Doctors  Muir,  Tylor, 
Legge,  and  Deutsch.  '  The  Childhood  of 
Religions'  is  a  compilation  from  these  aud 
other  writers,  and  might  have  been  called 
'Simple  Lessons  in  Comparative  Theology.' 
So  far  as  it  merely  seeks  to  put  in  an  easy 
and  intelligible  form  the  results  obtained  by 
science,  there  is  no  reason  to  object  to  what 
the  author  has  here  accomplished.     There  is 
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a  great  work  yet  waiting  to  lie  done  by 
science  in  tracing  out  Hie  fundamental  iden- 
tities of  thought  and  belief  that  are  to  l>e 
found  among  all  races  and  peoples,  and  which 
will  yet  bring  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  and 
its  superiority,  in  what  may  be  deemed  its 
rudest  phases,  to  the  animal  condition  to 
which  a  rash  empiricism  would  sometimes 
lead  it  back.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Clodd  is    not  satisfied  with  his  legitimate 

f pursuit.  The  resemblances  between  the 
Qgen ds  of  other  Teligions  and  the  narratives 
in  Holy  Scripture  surely  testify  quite  as  cer- 
tainly to  the  reality  of  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion as  to  the  similarity  of  the  tendencies  of 
human  thought  and  feeling  in  different 
branches  of  the  family  of  mankind.  The 
legendary  explanation  of  these  beliefs  attrib- 
utes them  to  the  identity  of  the  operations 
of  the  human  fancy  or  imagination,  without 
admitting  that  the  fact  of  the  human  mind 
exhibiting  these  tendencies  testifies  to  the 
objective  reality  of  the  truths.  At  all  events, 
science  must  confess  itself  incapable  of  decid- 
ing that  it  does  not.  In  Mr.  Clodd's  hands 
it  leads  us  to  accept  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  'one  God  and  Father  of  all;'  but  this  faith 
is  not  really  given  l>y  science,  but  is  deriv- 
ed  from  the  sphere  of  religious  experience. 
What  right  has  any  one  to  accept  this  one 
doctrine,  and  to  discard  all  the  others  that 
are  equally  valid  io  faith,  and  equally  neces- 
sary to  account  for  religious  experience  1 
Mr.  Clodd  regards  Christinnity  as  but  one 
amoug  the  many  forms  in  which  the  religious 
spirit  has  manifested  itself,  and  assigns  to  the 
Bible  no  more  authority  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  term  than  to  the  Koran.  It  is  at  ltcst 
prima*  inter  pare,  ull  religions  having  their 
measure  of  truth  and  all  'earnest'  spirits 
being  equally  under  the  guidance  of  the  One 
Spirit  of  Truth.  The  theory  is  a  very  old 
one  in  a  new  form.  Driven  from  other  de- 
partments, it  now  takes  up  its  abode  with 
science ;  but  it  only  requires  a  more  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  the  facts  with  which  science  deals 
to  show  that  it  is  as  untenable  there  as  it  has 
been  found  elsewhere.  Christianity  must  be 
all  or  nothing;  if  it  be  uot  Divine,  it  is  a 
system  of  deception— an  alternative  which 
seeptics  bolder  than  Mr.  Clodd  have  not 
scrupled  to  face. 

Foundations  of  R<  liy  ion  in  the  Mind  and  Heart 
of  Man.      Sy  the  Right  Hon.    Sir  John 
Bahnakd  Byles,  late  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of   Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster.    John  Murray. 
Mr.  Justice  Byles  puts  forth  this  little  book 
as  the  contribution  to  the  speculative  contro- 
versies of  the  day  of  a  calmly  judicial  mind, 
which    rests    in    its  devout  and  intelligent 
reception  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.     It 
is  a  digest  of  what  are  called  the   Historical 
Evidencea  of  Christianity,  conceived  in  the 
school  of  Butler  and   Palcy,  and  presented 
with  such  new  lights  as  modern  scientific  and 
philosophical   thought  have  furnished.      In 
twenty    comparatively    brief    chapters     the 


author  discusses  such  themes  as  '  Natural 
Sources  of  Religious  Knowledge,'  'The  First 
Cause,'  'Death  mil  n  Future  Life.'  'Provi- 
dence,' '  Worship,'  'Evil,'  &c.  Extensive 
reading,  lucid  conciseness,  careful  restraint 
and  limitation  of  argument,  and  dignified 
benevolence  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
writer.  lie  seems  to  catch  the  calm  elevated 
spirit  of  his  lofty  themes,  and  to  be  deliver- 
ing judgment  rather  than  urging  an  advocacy. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  thinker  of  the  de- 
parting rather  than  of  the  coming  generation 
recalling  us  to  the  unanswerable  cogency  of 
the  argument  from  final  causes,  which  we 
may  have  permitted  a  somewhat  shallow 
scepticism  unduly  to  depreciate.  It  is  like 
an  able  historical  lawyer  falling  back  upon 
constitutional  law. 

We  cannot  notice  the  details  of  Mr.  Justice 
Byte's  chapters,  in  which,  although  generally 
in  most  hearty  agreement  with  him,  we 
should  probably  find  points  on  which  lie  does 
not  enrry  our  convictions.  Occasionally,  for 
instance,  he  puis  upon  his  argument  more 
than  the  evidence  seems  to  warrant,  e.g.,  the 
influence  of  Paul  upon  Seneca;  or,  still  .more 
important,  the  claim  for  Christianity  as  the 
source  of  all  ethical  principle  and  life.  His 
great  argument  for  Christianity  from  the  con- 
stitution nnd  necessities  of  human  life  is 
irrefragable.  This  is  indeed  the  condition  of 
all  evidential  value,  even  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself. 

We  cordially  commend  this  thoughtful, 
learned,  wise,  and  catholic -hearted  little  book. 
Principle*  of  A'cir  TeMament  Quotation  Estah- 

linhed  and  Applied  to   Biblical  Science.     By 

the  Rev.  J  auks  Scott,  M.A.,  B.D.    T.  and 

T.  Clark. 

This  admirable  treatise  does  not — after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Turpio's  excellent  works, 
entitled,  'The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,' 
and  'The  New  Testament  view  of  the  Old  ' — 
traverse  in  detail  the  forms  and  formulas  of 
New  Testament  quotation  from  the  Old,  nor 
docs  it  enter  with  minuteness  into  the  philo- 
logical and  theological  discussions  arising 
around  many  groups  of  these  quotations.  Mr. 
Scott  confines  his  attention  to  the  principles 
involved  in  them.  He  classifies  these  quota- 
tions into  literal,  substantial,  synthetic,  para- 
phrastic, and  eclectic  groups,  and  makes  many 
interesting  remarks  on  the  allusive  and  ac- 
commodating principles  of  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture.  He  shows,  by  well 
chosen  instances,  that  the  patristic  quotations 
from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
are  conducted  on  principles  fundamentally 
identical,  and  resemble  the  New  Testament 
quotations  from  the  Old.  Though  in  later 
times  greater  exactness  became  the  rule,  it 
appears  that  Calvin,  Bacon,  Owen,  Grotius, 
and  others  treated  Scripture  in  a  very  similar 
fashion,  and  that  classical  writers  have  been 
submitted  to  precisely  the  same  free  handling 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  allusively  or 
eclectically  quoted  from  them.  An  interest- 
ing discussion  vindicating  the  methods  thus 
analysed  is  followed  by  a  very  valuable  sum- 
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mat  ion  of  the  argument  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  New  Testament  canon,  tlie  originality  of 
the  Gospels,  the  internal  unit;  of  Scripture, 
the  permanence  of  tlie  truth  revealed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  though  the  dispensation  in 
which  it  was  enshrined  waxed  old  and  van- 
ished away.  These  generalities  arc  very 
interesting,  and  if  they  were  accompanied  by 
detailed  evidence  and  careful  induction, 
would  do  good  service  at  the  present  time. 

The  St.  James'*  LcHvret.     Cornpm 
Detout  Life.     Sis  Lectures  Deli 
James's  Church.  Piccadilly,  a.u.  1873.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kesipe,  M.A., 
Rector.     John  Murray. 
Mr.  Kcmpe  tells  us  that  he  is  indebted  for 
the  conception  of  these  lectures  to  the  Bishop 
of  Derry.     It  is  in   every  way  an   excellent 
one.      It    is    to  discuss  tlie  sacred  classics 
which  arc  chosen  as  topics  for  these   lectures, 
not   in   their   literary,   but   in  their  spiritual 
aspect  and   power.     While   the   Holy   Scrip- 
ture  is  the  supreme  source  of  our  spiritual 
nurture,  books,  sermons,  hymns,  and  many 
other  subordinate  sources  have  a  very  great 
secondary   value.     The    purpose    here   is   to 
Appraise  the  religious  value  to  spiritual  life  of 
each  work  selected  for  discussion.     These  are 
the  '  De  Imitatione  Chrieti. '  Pascal's   '  Pen- 
sees,'  St.  Francis  of  Sales' s   'Introduction  to 
&  Devout  Life,'  Baxter's  'Saints'  Rest,'  Au- 
gustine's 'Confessions,'  and  Jeremy  Taylor's 
'  Holy  Living  and  Dying.' 

The  treatment,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
ability  and  wisdom  of  the  lecturer.  Dr.  Far- 
rar  is  rhetorical  and  imaginative  in  his  exhi- 
bition of  the  '  De  Imitatione;'  Dean  Church 
ijuiet  and  scholarly  in  that  of  the  '  Pensees ;' 
Archbishop  Trench  thoughtful  and  graceful 
in  setting  forth  the'  Saints'  Ileal.'  All,  how- 
ever, are  able  and  interesting;  all  arc  charac- 
terised by  devout  feeling,  liberal  apprehension, 
and  vigorous  expression. 

The  main  question  with  us  is  the  one  raised 
by  Dean  Goulbum.     Is  the  devout  life  an 
'art' needing  rules?    Without  denying  this 
absolutely,  we  should  give  far  more  emphasis 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  life  needing  culture,  to 
which  both  art  and  rules  are  very  subordinate 
indeed.    The  defect  of  most  of  these  spiritual 
treatises  is  that  they  make  the  idea  of  discip- 
linary regulation  far  too  prominent.     Sump- 
tuary laws  are  good  neither  for  body  nor  soul ; 
the  holy  freedom  of  a  heart  that  loves  and 
never  thinks  of  rules  at  all  is  better.     Aud 
we  may  say  these  writers  attain  to  excellency 
in  proportion  as  they  realise  this. 
,1    Chronological  a/id   Geographical   Introduc- 
tion to  the  Life  if  Christ.     By  Cn.  Ed.  Cas- 
par!.   From  the  original  German  Work,  re- 
vised liy  the  Author.    Translated,  with  Ad- 
ditional Notes,  by  Maurice  J.  Evaks,  B.A. 
With  Map  of  the  Scene  of  our  Lord's  La- 
bours and  Plan  of  Jerusalem.     T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

There  was  and  still  remains  abundant  room 
for  a  work  of  this  kind,  devoted  to  the  task 
of  expounding  the  chronological  and  geogra- 
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phical  framework  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  It 
is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  moot  points 
present  themselves  as  soon  as  the  studcut 
attempts  to  arrange  in  minute  detail  the  exact 
position  in  historic  time  and  place  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Cos- 
pari,  in  this  work,  originally  published  in 
1808,  and  especially  revised  for  the  purposes 
of  the  translation  before  us.  does  not  at- 
tempt a  biographical  outline  or  spiritual  ex- 
position of  the  great  life.  He  does  not  deal 
with  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospelsor  the  ab- 
solute credibility  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole ; 
but  lie  discusses,  with  great  care  and  learning, 
with  abundant  knowledge  and  singular  inde- 
pendence, the  very  numerous  questions  which 
arise  from  any  attempt  to  bring  the  statements 
of  the  Four  Gospels  about  '  place '  or  '  time  ' 
into  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  well 
ascertained  chronology  of  secular  events. 
He  makes  some  shrewd  conjectures,  which 
provoke  inquiry,  if  thoy  do  not  insure  con- 
viction. As  on  illustration,  Dr.  Caspari  of 
course  observes  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  in 
tlie  main  occupied  with  events  taking  place 
in  Jerusalem,  while  the  Synoptic  narratives 
record  the  Galilean  ministry,  lie  makes  the 
remark  that  John,  in  all  probability,  ordina- 
rily resided  in  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  a  home 
there  and  his  mother  lived  there;  he  supposes 
that  John  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  only  hefere  a  Passover,  with  a  view  of 
securing  a  stock  of  ftsh  for  the  Jerusalem 
market ;  that  the  Twelve  need  not  be  supposed 
to  have  always  accompanied  Jesus  on  all  His 
journeys  to  the  metropolis,  and  that  John 
alone  was  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
Saviour's  life  in  Jerusalem ;  and  that  his 
record  combines  with  the  Synoptic  narrative, 
either  in  ■Jerusalem  or  at  the  lake  side, 
shortly  before  one  of  the  Passovers.  This 
hypothesis  suggests  many  fresh  difficulties 
which  are  not  discussed.  The  key  of  the 
chronology  is,  in  Dr.  Caspari's  hands,  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  This 
he  postpones  to  753  a.u.c,  and,  by  a  vast 
multitude  of  facts  and  statements,  he  is  ulti- 
mately induced  to  return  to  the  Dionysian 
era  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  rightly  con- 
siders that  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the 
Principate,  rather  than  the  death  of  Augustus, 
in  767,  is  the  limit  from  which  'the  fifteenth 
year'  of  Tiberius  is  to  be  reckoned.  The 
census  of  Quirinus  is  not  explained  by 
Zumpt'a  hypothesis  of  a  double  hegemony  of 
Quirinus,  but  bya  very  dubious'translation  of 
Luke  ii.  1-4  :  'This  census,  or  enrolment, 
was  before  that  mode  (i.e.,  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  made)  by  Quirinus  at  Governor 
of  Syria.'  The  last  Passoverpuzzlcdisuppeara 
in  his  hands  by  the  plausible  hypothesis  that 
our  Lord  celebrated  an  anticipatory  festival, 
without  the  lamb — not  the  Paschal  supper 

K'oper — on  the  commencement  of  the  14th  of 
isan,  that  He  was  crucified  on  that  day, 
and  was  buried  upon  it  (the  day  of  prepara- 
tion), 'not  on  the  feast-day.'  He  judges  that 
the  Passover  was  eaten  on  that  evening,  and 
thus,  repudiating  the  hypotheses  of  Heng- 
stenberg    and    many    others,    which    bring 
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John's  Gospel  into  harmony  with  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  he  performs  the  reverse  operation, 
and  shows  that  the  four  Evangelists  asBerl 
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}  mention  of  the  recent  labours 
and  identifications  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society  either  in  Jerusalem  or  Galilee, 
but  n  large  amount  of  novel  speculation  is 
offered.  Thus,  Betkania,  in  '  Judfea  beyond 
Jordan,'  and  'the  wilderness  of  Judasa,'  are 
placed  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Our  read- 
ers will  see  at  a  glanco  how  numerous  the 
rectifications  of  'chronicle'  and  'harmony' 
involved  in  this  hypothesis.  The  points  are 
exceedingly  numerous  on  which  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails,  and  which  we  can- 
not here  discuss.  The  work  would  be  more 
valuable  if  a  chronological  synopsis  of  the  re- 
sults had  been  appended.  Still,  the  care, 
reverence,  thought  fulness,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  arrangement  will  render  the  volume  an 
indispensable  companion  to  the  student  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  author  is  often  dogmatic 
in  his  tone,  even  when  fundamentally  differ- 
ing, not  only  from  Hales  and  Ussher,  but 
from  Wieseler,  Seyffarth,  Zumpt,  Keim,  and 
others.  The  translator  has  done  his  work 
admirably,  and  his  own  introduction  and 
notes  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  SonofMun:  Hit  Life  and  Ministry.  By 
G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Mr.  Drew  here  seeks  to  complete  the  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  embodied  in  '  Nazareth : 
its  Life  and  Lessons,' and  to  show  the  influ- 
ence upon  our  Lord's  public  life  of  His  home 
life  for  thirty  years  at  Nazareth ;  or,  rather,  to 
exhibit  both  in  their  inter-relations  and 
organic  unity.  The  Nazareth  life  was  not 
hidden,  it  was  lived  among  men;  therefore 
Mr.  Drew  justly  argues  wo  are  not  forbidden 
to  reproduce  and  study  it  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable.  Much  that  Mr.  Drew  says  is 
necessarily  inferential  and  the  work  of  the 
constructive  imagination ;  but  bis  discernment 
is  clear,  his  heart  reverent,  bis  thought  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sagacious,  so  that 
his  studies  are  really  a  help  to  a  more  adequate 
conception  of  the  Divine  Man.  On  some 
points  we  should  demur  to  his  conclusions; 
for  instance,  that  our  Lord  first  became  con- 
scious of  his  Divine  Incarnation  at  His  bap- 
tism: the  greater  probabilities,  we  think, 
point  to  His  first  visit  to  the  Temple. 

Wc  cannot,  however,  criticise  details,  but 
only  express  our  high  admiration  of  a  very 
thoughtful,  eloquent,  and  reverent  book. 

The  Deep  Things  of  Ood.  By  William  Batii- 
oate.  Glasgow :  James  Maclehosc. 
It  is  seldom  we  have  met  with  a  book 
containing  so  much  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
attractive  in  devout  thought  in  such  small 
space  as  is  offered  to  us  in  this  little  volume. 
The  writer  is  favourably  known  by  a  previous 
work,  entitled,  '  Christ  and  Man ;  or,  God's 
Answer  to  our  Chief  Questions,'  which  at- 
tracted some  attention  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication. If  we  could  characterise  his  new 
volume  in  a  sentence  it  would  be  by  saying 


that  it  is  on  illustration  of  the  truth  conveyed 
in  the  text,  'In  Thy  light  we  shall  sou  light.' 
The  '  deep  things  of  God '  are  n  source  not  of 
mystery  and  darkness,  but  of  light;  because 
they  are  a  revelation  of  fundamental  principles 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  constitution  of 
God's  universe.  Or,  as  the  same  thing  ia 
better  pnt  by  Mr.  Bathgate,  '  the  deep  things 
of  God,  searched  by  the  ''Spirit  of  Truth," 
and  revealed  to  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  are 
depths  of  light  and  not  of  darkness,  immense 
fields  of  light  and  life,  and  not  abysses  of 
contradictions  and  inscrutabilities.'  In  deal- 
ing with  them  the  author  has  not  so  much 
sought  to  untie  theological  knots  as  to  show 
that '  the  deep  things  of  God  send  floods  of 
light  through  and  round  the  great  provinces 
of  spiritual  thought  and  action.'  That  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  object  will,  we  believe,  he 
gladly  testified  by  all  who  read  this  little 
volume  in  a  meditative  spirit.  To  such  it 
will  at  once  appeal  as  the  outcome  of  a  spirit- 
ual experience  which  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  reality.  Speaking  out  of  a  full 
heart,  other  hearts  will  respond,  as  face 
answereth  to  face  in  a  glass.  The  first  chap- 
ter speaks  of  '  the  meditative  spirit,'  without 
whicn  no  apprehension  of  'the  deep  things  of 
God'  is  possible.  Without  waiting  for  the 
light  it  will  never  search  through  the  human 
spirit;  and  though  life  is  not  always  the  result 
of  light,  there  can  be  no  life  without  light. 
Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
Living  God  to  persons  and  things  is  vital 
towards  the  origin  and  growth  of  genuine 
spiritual  life.  Mr.  Bathgate's  treatment  of 
these  subjects  is  marked  by  a  quiet  penetra- 
tive insight  which,  if  it  never  startles  by  any 
marked  originality  of  thought ,  satisfies  the 
mind  by  bringing  it,  as  it  were,  into  contact 
with  truths  that  are  full  of  comfort  and  con- 
solation. The  special  topics  handled,  after 
an  introductory  chapter  on  'The  Revelation 
of  Spiritual  Realities,'  are  'The  Personalitv 
of  God,'  Christ  as  '  The  Light  of  the  World,' 
' The  Fatherhood  of  God,'  'The  Providence 
of  God,'  'The  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth,' 
and  'The  Christian  Immortality.'  The  wri- 
ter's desire  has  been  that  what  he  has  here 
written  '  may  be  helpful  in  strengthening  the 
faith  of  some  men  in  a  Personal  God  and  the 
Heavenly  Father,  in  the  Light  and  Life  of 
men,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
and  above  the  stars.'  Wc  hope  that  the  book 
may  prove  of  use  to  troubled  spirits  who  may 
have  been  tortured  by  doubts,  by  leading 
them  to  look  away  from  mere  external  evi- 
dences and  individual  efforts  of  their  own  up 
to  the  central  height  where  Revelation  alone 
can  ever  bring  peace — a  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away— to  the  con- 
sciences and  hearts  of  men.  We  heartily 
commend  Mr.  Bathgate's  little  treatise  to  all 
thoughtful  minds. 

Before  the  Table.  An  Inquiry,  Historical  and 
Theological,  into  the  True  Meaning  of  the 
Consecration  Rubric  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England;  with  Ap- 
pendix and  Supplement,  containing  Papers 
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by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  Rev. 
B.  W.  Kennion.  By  J.  S.  .Howbon,  D.D., 
Sean  of  Chester.    Macniillan  and  Co. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  is  well  known  for  his 
liberality  and  learning.  He  has  exhibited 
both  in  the  work  before  us.  We  believe  he 
is  right  in  repudiating  the  thesis  that  ritual 
can  honestly  be  taken  to  have  no  bearing 
upon  doctrine,  and  therefore  can  safely  be 
left  to  the  (esthetic  proclivities  of  '  bishops 
ami  curates.'  The  posture  and  position  of 
the  celebrant  of  the  Holy  Communion  are 
expressive  of  a  party  bias,  and  arc  widely 
deemed  to  proclaim  or  to  deny  faith  in  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharistic  service 
and  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence  of  the 
Lord  in  the  sacrament.  Dean  Howson  has 
shown,  by  very  clear  argument,  that  the  fixed 
position  of  the  Lord's  table  at  the  cast  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  an  unauthorised  modification 
of  the  rubrical  directions  as  to  the  position  of 
the  table  during  the  Communion,  that  if  the 
Ritualist  claims  freedom  to  deviate  from  the 
ordinary  rubric  as  to  the  position  of  the  cele- 
brant, and  if  he  persists  In  passing  from  the 
north  side  of  the  table  to  the  eastward  posi- 
tion, it  will  be  d  fvrtiori  open  to  the  loyal 
«ons  of  the  Church  of  England  to  shift  the 
table  itself  to  the  nave,  turn  it  at  right  angles 
to  its  customary  position,  and  thus  create 
further  disunion  and  diversity  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  Church,  give  further  objections 
to  the  Puritans,  ami  irresistible  arguments  to 
the  Liberation  Society.  He  shows,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  conclusively,  that  the  'north  side'  is 
not  the  north  end  of  the  western  side,  and 
that  the  phrase  'standing  before  the  table,' 
to  offer  the  prayer  of  consecration,  docs  not 
mean  to  stand  with  the  back  to  the  communi- 
cants, and  thus  to  conceal  with  his  priestly 
person  the  view  of  his  own  operations,  or  to 
smother  the  voice  amidst  the  ornaments  of 
the  reredos.  He  lays  legitimate  emphasis  on 
the  word  ataiulmg  as  opposed  to  that  of  kneel' 
ing, — the  posture  which  is  adopted  during 
the  '  prayer  of  humble  access.'  He  urges  that 
it  is  possible  to  '  stand  before  the  table '  at 
either  side — east,  west,  north,  or  south — and 
that  the  fourth  rubric  directs  the  posture,  not 
the  position.  He  shows  historically  when 
and  why  this  rubric  was  introduced.  He 
proves  that,  before  1682,,  Jewel,  Wren,  and 
Laud,  and  that,  after  the  '  Settlement,'  Wheat- 
ley  and  Mant,  alike  recognised  it  as  a  fiied 
principle  that  iho  'eastward  position'  is  a 
novelty,  not  necessary  even  for  those  who  do 
hold  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  and  the  Real 
Presence.  He  briefly  shows  the  entire  absence 
from  the  New  Testament  of  any  mention  of 
the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  minister  or  auy 
sacrificial  terms  as  applied  to  the  Eucharist. 
He  glories  righteously  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  term  'altar'  was  studiously  expelled 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  from 
alt  services  except  the  Coronation  service ;  that 
the  word  prUH  stands  therein  for  irpcafivrtpoc, 
not  ipeic,  and  that  a  comparison  of  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  ordination  office  establishes  the 
reformation  that  was  intended  in  this  matter. 
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The  whole  tone  of  the  discussion  is  liberal 
and  Christian,  but  in  ritual  the  Dean  would 
allow  no  permissive  orientation. 
The  Uutory  of  Christianity.  By  E.  W.  Botr- 
ziqde.  Translated  from  the  French  Origin- 
al, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Author,  by 
John  It.  Beard,.  D.D.  Vols.'  I.  and  II. 
Williams  and  Norgatc. 
M.  Bouzique,  whose  name  is  unknown  to 
us,  is  a  retired  member  of  the  French  legisla- 
ture and  bar,  who  translated  the  satires  of 
Juvenal  into  French  verse,  and  diJl  some  good 
work  as  mayor  of  a  provincial  town  in 
France.  In  his  old  days,  retired  from  the  bar 
and  public  life,  he  has  turned  his  attention  to 
the  archives  of  Christianity,  and  has  prepared 
a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
which  has  some  merit,  but  which  we  fail  to 
see  any  advantage  in  translating  into  English. 
Its  stand-point  is  that  of  the  Rationalistic 
and  Unitarian  school,  which  is  now  unhappily 
dominant  among  French  Protestants.  He 
denies  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  with  it  those  truths  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  John  the 
Divine.  The  corner-stone  thus  gone,  what 
remains  of  the  edifice  is  only  an  attenuated 
Deism.  His  sketches  of  the  early  corruptions 
of  Christianity  are  nothing  new,  and  we  do 
not  see  that  his  preliminary  survey  of  the 
surrounding  religions,  Magianism,  Brahman- 
ism,  and  Buddhism,  throw  much  light  on  the 
rise  of  Christianity.     There  are   some   good 

B oints,  it  must  he  admitted,  in  his  volumes. 
lis  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  myth  of 
Peter  the  Apostle  preaching  in  Rome,  and 
helping  with  Paul  to  plant  the  Church  there, 
is  particularly  good.  He  points  out  how  a 
single  phrase  of  Clement's  epistle  misled 
Eusebius  and  other  Oriental  Christians  not 
familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  West.  A 
fiction  which  was  at  first  not  denied  by  those 
at  Rome  who  knew  better,  afterwards  grew 
into  an  admitted  fact.  It  was  the  interest  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy  to  uphold  it  at  all  cost, 
and  so  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  Rome  was 
built  on  the  joint  foundation  of  the  two  great 
apostles  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncir- 


In  many  of  these  hits  at  modern  Romanism 
we  can  heartily  agree,  and  we  also  admire  the 
candid  truth-loving  spirit  which  pervades  the 
work.  Still,  as  we  remarked  before,  even 
Unitarian  Christians  in  this  country  will  find 
nothing  which  they  will  not  meet  with  in 
translations  of  Church  history  written  either 
in  English  or  German. 
The  Ettglhh  Bible.    An  External  and  Critical 

History  of  the  various  English  Translations 

of  Scripture.     With  Remarks  on  the  need 

of   Rcrising  the  English  New  Testament. 

By  Jons  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Two  Vols. 

Macniillan  and  Co. 

In  these  two  bulky  volumes  the  late  Dr. 
Eadie  has  given  us  a  minute  and  scholarly 
history  of  the  English  Bible.  Its  story  as  a 
book  is  full  of  literary  interest,  anecdote,  and 
sometimes  romance.     It  is  but  natural  that  a 
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book  which  so  identifies  itself  with  religious 
life  and  with  religious  changes,  should  in  its 
history  be  full  of  vicissitude.  No  mere  notice 
could  possibly  touch  any  one  of  the  different 
topics  of  Dr.  Eddie's  book,  much  lesa  give  any 
synopsis  or  attempt  any  criticism  of  tliem.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that,  beginning  with  old 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Keltic  dialects  of 
Britain,  he  traces  the  history  of  versions 
through  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  the  contrib- 
utions of  Ciedmon,  Bcde,  and  King  Alfred; 
the  Norman  period  and  its  influence  upon 
English  literature  and  the  vernacular;  early 
English  translations;  the  labours  and  versions 
of  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Thomas 
Mathews's  Bible  —  a  compilation  by  John 
Rogers;  the  Great  Bible,  a  revision  of 
Mathews's  Bible  by  Coverdale,  tinder  the 
patronage  of  Cranmer,  the  Bible  ordered  by 
Royal  proclamation  to  be  provided  by  all 
churches;  the  Genevan  version;  the  Bishop's 
Bible;  the  Rheims  and  Douai  versions,  and 
the  Authorised  Version — every  literary  fact 
connected  with  each  is  recorded  and  estimat- 
ed ;  the  literary  characteristics  of  each  arc 
criticised,  and  so  much  of  the  biography  of 
each  translator  and  compiler,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  production,  historical  and  re- 
ligious, as  is  necessary  for  intelligent  appre- 
hension. Dr.  Eadie  brings  up  his  historical 
summary  to  the  present  time  by  a  section 
devoted  to  the  history  of  attempts  to  secure 
the  revision  which  is  now  in  course  of  com- 
pletion. 

As  compared  with  the  histories  of  Lewis, 
Christopher  Anderson,  and  Westcott,  and  of 
course  with  the  various  introductions,  mono- 
graphs, and  dictionary  articles  of  a  host  of 
others  from  Newcombe  to  Dr.  Moulton,  Dr. 
Eadie's  work  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  most 
complete.  It  blends  the  critical  with  the  his- 
torical, and  seems  to  have  had  for  its  object 
simply  the  bringing  together  of  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  interesting.  We  think 
that  the  weakest  part  of  the  work  is  the  crit- 
ical details  into  which  the  author  permits 
himself  to  be  led.  These  are  necessarily  im- 
perfect and  arbitrary,  although  sometimes 
they  till  pages  with  mere  lists  of  words,  which, 
after  all,  arc  only  specimens.  Dr.  Eadie  goes 
so  far  as  to  give  long  lists  of  vulgar  errors  in 
quotations  from  the  Authorised  Version. 
More  severe  restraint  in  critical  particulars, 
and  a  little  more  strength  and  mastery  in 
generalisation,  such  as  Canon  Westcott 
evinces,  would  have  improved  both  the  criti- 
cal element  and  the  history,  which  it  some- 
what cumbers. 

The  work,  however,  is  a  very  valuable  one. 
It  is  the  result  of  vast  labour,  sound  scholar- 
ship, and  large  erudition,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  sufficient,  and  one  would  think 
the  standard,  authority  for  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  English  Bible. 
Nbttt  on  the  Earlier  Hebrew   Scripture*.     Bv 

Sir  G.  B.  AiitT,  K.C.B.     Longmans  and  Co. 

This  work  contains  the  reflection  of  a  man 
of  science  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  feels 
the  deepest  interest,  but  with  which  he  has 


only  a  slender  acquaintance.  It  contains 
conclusions  rather  than  the  processes  by 
which  they  have  been  reached.  These  agree 
in  the  main  with  those  of  Donaldson  and 
Colenso.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for 
us  to  criticise  what  has  been  criticised  ad 
nauteam.  We  shall  simply  give  such  speci- 
mens as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  Sir.  Q.  B.  Airy  holds  that  the  so- 
called  Mosaic  books  are  worthy  of  their  de- 
signation (Deuteronomy  excepted),  as  being 
in  great  part  compiled  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Moses.  Some  portions  have  been 
afterwards  interpolated.  In  the  composition 
of  these  documents  two  elements  were  at 
work,  the  mythical  and  traditional ;  the 
former  extends  down  to  the  legend  of  Lamcch, 
when  the  traditional  begins. 

Re.Bpectingthe  two  different  (and  according 
to  the  author  discordant)  accounts  of  creation, 
the  first  is  Egyptian,  and  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  sanction  to  the  institution 
of  hebdomadal  rest ;  the  second  is  Arabian  or 
Oriental,  and  is  used  for  confirming  the  sol- 
emnity of  marriage.  The  account  of  the  Fall 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  mankind  was  de» 
graded  by  some  gross  sin  against  sexual 
purity,  probably  premature  unions.  Cain  and 
Abel  typify  the  general  hostility  between  'the 
feedcrsof  sheep'  and  'the  tillersof  the  ground,' 
and  especially  the  relation  of  the  lsrealites 
and  Egyptians.  The  myth  of  Cain's  punish- 
ment was  devised  to  enforce  the  limitation  of 
punishment  in  cases  of  homicide  perpetrated 
in  anger  without  previous  contemplation  of 
murder;  and  the  legend  of  Lantech  laid  down 
the  principle  that  in  the  case  of  unintentional 
death  the  innocent  cause  of  it  was  not  to  be 
punished.  The  account  of  the  Deluge  is 
regarded  as  veritable  contemporaneous  his- 
tory, but  the  flood  of  Noah  was  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  Mountains  of  Ararat  the 
mountains  that  skirted  the  Nile  valley.  Moses 
defied  Pharaoh  at  the  cutting  of  the  Nile  in 
the  ^presence  of  his  state- officers  and  nobles, 
having  observed  by  the  condition  of  the  river 
that  the  calamity  of  a  flood  was  impending 
over  Egypt;  from  which  followed  the  ten 
plagues  in  the  shape  of  natural  results  and 
accompaniments.  The  destruction  of  the 
first-born  is  only  a  traditional  form  of  the 
terrible  mortality  which  visited  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  did  not  reach  the  Israelites,  who 
dwelt  on  drier  soil.  The  number  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  Exodus  was  six  thousand 
instead  of  six  hundred  thousand.  The  dtvi- 
of  the  sea  is  only  the  ebb  of  the  tidal 
;,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night  was  occasioned  by  the  volcanic 
appearance  of  Iloreb,  at  this  time  in  eruption, 
observed  at  a  distance,  &c.  Of  such  mate- 
rials is  the  volume  composed,  and  Buch  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  author's  inter- 
pretation. All.  that  we  would  say  here  is, 
that  even  admitting  this  principle  to  be 
correct,  there  is  a  far  greater  significance  and 
deeper  meaning  in  these  hoary  records  than 
these  interpretations  have  yet  brought  to 
light.     They  seem  to  us  to  be  scratching  the 
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surface,  and  to  lack  the  power  to  turn  up  the  i  his  exegctic  labours,  again  reverted  to  the 
subsoil.  But  we  must  also  express  our  belief  whole  question  of  the  Third  Gospel,  vindicat- 
tliat  such  a  method  of  interpretation  is  tin-  ing  tile  historical  accuracy  of  the  account  of 
justifiable  in  reference  to  any  documents,  ;  the'  Incarnation,'  and  of  the  great  'Journey,' 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  oud  cannot  be  and  of  the  'Ascension.'  The  discussion  of 
accepted  by  any  honest  inquirer  after  truth.  .  '  its  character  from  a  religious  point  of  view ' 
Its  nearest  analogue  is  Bacon's  '  Treatment  of  |  is  masterly  in  the  extreme,  and  the  exposure 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,'  which  is  uni-  of  the  supposed  '  motive  '  and  '  tendency  '  of 
versally  condemned  in  principle,  however  .  the  supposititious  writer  most  complete. 
'  ":        -  1  ■  ■"■    "-as  been  compelled  to  investigate  the  i 

istoric  aim  of  the  author  of  the  Acts,  as  ■ 
:  as  that  of  the  Third  Gospel,  admitting  lion-  , 

estly  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  In  dealing 
]  with  the  time  of  the  composition  he  works  a 
vein  that  is  singularly  rich.  But  we  forbear; 
the  remaining  dissertations,  added  to  the 
A  Commentary  on.  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  By  prolegomena  and  the  commentary,  make  these 
F.  Gouet,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theoi-  !  ™lumcs  an  unusually  valuable  addition  to  the 
ogy,  Heucliatel.  Translated  from  the  tiec-  elesctical  appliances  of  the  Biblical  student, 
ond  French  Edition  by  M.  D.  Cdsin.  Two  when  the  tllirl,  of  Dr.  Delitrach'B  volumes, 
}  °'a-,  .  ,  ,     I  containing  the  Ecclcsiastes  and  Song  of  Bolo- 

BibUcid  Commentary  on.  the  Proterbi  of  Solo-  j  mon  nppeal.a  we  snall  have  his  view  or  the 
mo„.  By  Fbakz  Delitzscii,  D.D.  Trans-  entire  gr0Qp  ot  the  canonicai  Solomonic  liter- 
latcd  from  the  German  by  M.  G.  Easton,  i  atUr0.  A  very  interesting  introduction  of 
D.D.     Two  vols.  _  I  fifty  pages  is  devoted,  not  only  to  the  form 

Bildiad  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  E;e-  of  t]lis  Book.  Hrili  thc  style  of  tiie  several  parts 
lie!.  By  Carl  FRtBDnicii  Kiel.  Trans-  of  the  collection  of  Proverbs,  'the  words  of 
luted  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  James  ;  ti,c  wja8|i  alui  tne  .  appendices,1  but  also  to 
Martin,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Edinburgh:  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Book. 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  0Ur  author  inclines  to  the  view  that  chapters 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  vol-  ■  i.-ix,  are  the  hortatory  introduction  by  another 
umes  will  prove  to  be  among  the  most  valua-  author  of  the  'Proverbs  of  Solomon'  proper; 
blc  and  popular  of  the  Biblical  commentaries,  that  in  chapters  x.-xxii.  these  Proverbs  sre 
translations  of  which  have  been  so  freely  collected,  and  that  then  the  appendices  have 
introduced  to  us.  Messrs.  Clark  have  very  been  added  by  different  hands  and  editors, 
wisely  forestalled  the  desire  of  many  readers  Delitzscii  thinks  that  the  'popular  saying' 
for  a  good  specimen  of  the  Biblical  Literature  [  may  be  discriminated  from  thc  personal  pro- 
of Switzerland.  11.  Godet's  commentary  on  duction  of  a  carefully  elaborated  parallelism 
the  Fourth  Gospel  has  secured  a  first-class  of  thought  by  its  smart  brevity  and  by  its 
position,  and  we  hope  the  publishers  will  being  generally  conttned  to  a  sentence  of  a 
include  it  in  their  list.  For  this  they  have  single  line.  The  fewness  of  these  inclines 
admirably  prepared  the  way  by  this  well-  iiim  to  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  majo- 
executed  translation  of  a  more  reccntwork  of  rity.  Still  he  shows  how  the  Hebrew  diatich 
the  accomplished  author.  The  introduction  is  an  essentially  popular  form,  and  he  exhibits 
to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  takes  note  of  the  most  !  its  various  qualities,  e.g.,  '  synonymous,'  'an- 
ndvanccd  and  varying  specuintions  as  to  its  ''  tithetic,'  'synthetic,'  ' emblematic,'  Ac.  The 
authorship  and  sources,  and  shows  that  amid  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  several  groups 
the  universities,  and  the  coteries  of  German  enable  him  to  strengthen  tho  view  of  author- 
criticism,  there  is  no  approach  -even  to  the  ship  mentioned  above,  and  so  also  the  doe- 
tolution  of  the  problem;  that  thc  different  trinal  contents  serve  to  establish  the  funda- 
schools  are  in  such  diametrical  antagonism  ,  mental  unity  of  the  genuine  proverbs  and  the 
that  the  confident  tone  adopted  by  some  ot  appendices,  and  as  certainly  discriminate  them: 
their  disciples  is  purely  absurd.  There  is  a  j  from  chapters  i.-ix.  Dr.  Delitzscb  retains 
quiet,  modest  tone,  a  calm  brave  firmness  here  his  character  for  close  and  patient  in- 
with  which  Godet  steers  amid  these  breakers,  ,  dustry,  for  large  and  comprehensive  thinking, 
that  excite  great  confidence  iu  his  sagacity  '  and  for  occasional  surprises.  The  twi>  vol- 
ant! in  his  conclusions.  We  have  read  large  ,  nines  of  Kiel  on  E/.ckicl  have  tho  well-known 
portions  of  this  translation  with  unusual  plea-  characteristics  of  this  able  and  learned  chain- 
sure,  and  commend  the  volume  to  the  students  piou  of  liberal  orthodoxy.  We  have  now 
of  the  Gospels  with  much  satisfaction.  The  received  two  volumes  of  commentary  on  the 
speculations  of  writers  on  the  Life  of  Christ  Old  Testament  from  his  prolific  pen.  The 
and  the  origin,  literature,  aud  chronology  of  marvel  is,  that  so  large  a  mass  of  cxegetical 
the  Gospels  are  quietly  and  patiently  handled,  j  matter  should  sustain  a  degree  of  excellence 
and  though  we  differ  from  many  conclusions,  j  so  high.  The  scholarship  rarely  fails;  thc 
we  cordially  admire  the  spirit  of  our  author's  judgment  is  fresh,  independent,  and  wise; 
criticism  and  the  solidity  of  his  learning,  j  and  the  knowledge  of  cxegetical  literature  la 
There  are,  moreover,  brief,  condensed  sentcn-  ,  very  large.  The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  dealt  with 
cesoccurring  in  thc  course  of  the  exposition  with  much  sagacity,  and  firmness  of  religions 
which  remind  the  reader  of  the  breviloquentia  '  interpretation.  His  interpretation  of  the 
of  Bengel.    M.  Godet  has,  at  the  conclusion  of  ,  vision  of  '  thc  new  kingdom  of  God  '  may  bo 
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adduced  in  proof.  Sometimes  we  could  wish 
that  he  might  be  extricated  from  Hebrew 
roots,  and  take  a  broader  view  of  principles 
and  processes.  His  work,  however,  is  very 
valuable  to  Biblical  students. 
The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  author'aed 
Veruon  (1011),  with  an  Explanatory  and 
Critical  Uummentary,  arid  a  Retiuon  of  the 
Translation.  By  Bishops  anil  other  Clekcy 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  By  F.  C. 
Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vol.  V.— 
'  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations. '  Vol. 
VI. — '  E/.ckiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets.' John  Murray. 
The  introduction,  commentary,  and  critical 
notes  illustrating  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  have  been  written  by  W.  Kay,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Great  Leghs;  and  those  illustrating 
the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  by 
It.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Both  portions  of  this  volume  provide  for  the 
English  reader  much  Biblical  information  and 
exposition  in  advance  of  what  is  easily  acce 
sible  in  popular  commentaries  on  the  great 
Prophets.  Dean  Payne  Smith  has  brought  t 
his  task  more  abundant  resources,  great! 
critical  acumen,  and  keener  perception  of 
the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  his  task  than 
Dr.  Kay  has  done.  Dr.  Kay  appreciates  the 
elements  of  the  groat  problem  as  to  the  unity 
of  the  prophecies  of  Mali,  anil  represents  the 
views  of  Knobel  in  some  detail,  but  he  does 
not  strengthen  his  position  by  any  close  analy- 
sis of  the  divergent  views  of  the  fragment- 
ists,  and  he  leaves  untouched  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  created  by  the  hypothesis 
of  double  authorship.  In  this  respect  Pro- 
fessor Birks,  whose  Introduction  to  and  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  was  originally  intended  for 
the  'Speaker's  Commentary,'  is  far  more 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  rhetorical  vein  in 
many  of  the  brief  notes,  which,  though  plea- 
sant to  encounter,  hardly  meets  the  wants  of 
the  careful  investigator.  Take,  e.g.,  the 
comment  on  Isaiah  xli.  18:  :  I  will  open  rivers 
in  high  places  .  .  .  '  'eminently  fulfilled,' 
says  Dr  Kay,  '  in  one  bare  rocky  knoll'  (John 
xix.  17),  whereon  was  planted  'the  Tree  of 
Life,'  from  the  fooi  of  which  rivers  better 
than  those  of  Paradise  '  have  flowed  forth  into 
the  world.'  The  principle  of  interpretation 
is  rather  remarkable  when  the  author  admits 
that  chapter  xxii.  25,  may  refer  to  Shebna  or 
to  Eliakim,  but  that  in  reality  it  refers  to 
Christ.  He  was  '  the  nail  fastened  in  a  sure 
place  '  that  was 'removed.'  The  ground  on 
which  the  reference  is  made  is,  that  the 
verbal  clauses  of  the  strange  prophecy  will 
bear  such  application.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  by  quoting  a  few  verses  of  a  labori- 
ous commentary,  to  ask  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  author  or  the  work  as  a  whole.  There 
is  very  much  to  admire  and  value  in  the  com- 
mentary, though  it  is  hardly  to  be  compared 
with  the  work  of  Dr.  Payne  Smith.  The 
various  questions  which  the  literature  of 
Jeremiah,  has  awakened  have  been  steadily 
investigated  by  the  latter;  the  difficulties  of 
this  subject  have  been  frankly  admitted,  and 
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often  greatly  reduced  by  wise  suggestion  and 
considerable  learning.  Making  use  of  the 
most  recent  investigation  into  the  chronology 
of- Assyrian  kings,  and  bringing  the  varied 
sources  of  information  together,  Dean  Smith 
has  presented  a  very  effective  and  suggestive 
sketch  of  the  times  and  political  complications 
amid  which  the  life  of  Jeremiah  was  cast. 
With  the  aid  of  many  scattered  hints  he  has 
sketched  the  career  of  Jeremiah  from  his 
excitable  youth  to  his  weary  and  disappointed 
age.  He  has  analysed  the  state  of  Jeremiah's 
mind  when  apparently  conflicting  prophecies 
were  burning  and  contending  within  him, 
and  while  condemning  the  rebellious  temper 
which  bade  him  at  times  to  break  out  into 
reproachful  and  apparently  irreverent  lan- 
guage, he  has  given  a  psychological  study  of 
the  heart  of  the  man  and  the  trust  of  the  pro- 
phet worthy  of  close  attention.  Dr.  Smith 
S'ves  up  all  attempts  to  rearrange  the  "chrono- 
gical  order  of  the  later  chapters,  and  draws 
from  the  very  difficulties  of  the  arrangement 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  reverence  paid  in 
the  prophet's  lifetime,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
to  the  i/ieimma  verba  of  the  Prophet.  He 
offers  interesting  speculations  to  explain  the 
difference  of  arrangements  followed  by  the 
Masoretic  Text  and  by  the  LXX.  translators 
of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Book.  The  com- 
mentary is  singularly  interesting  and  thought- 
ful, while  the  whole  volume  is  worthy  of  its 
place  in  the  noble  series  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 

The  sixth  volume  of  '  The  Speaker's  Com 
meutary'  completes  the  revision  and  exposition 
of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  of  unusual  magnitude.  No  fewer  than 
eight  distinct  writers  have  taken  part  in  its 
compilation.  Dr.  Currie  has  commented  on 
Ezckiel  and  Mr.  Fuller  on  Daniel,  the  latter 
embodying  the  materials  left  for  this  purpose 
by  the  late  Vcu.  Archdeacon  H.  J.  Hose. 
Prebendary  Sleyrick  has  undertaken  the  work 
on  the  prophecies  of  Joel  and  Obadiah;  Mr. 
Huxtable,  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Jonah ; 
Professor  Oandell,  those  of  Amos,  Nahum, 
and  Zephaniah ;  the  editor,  Canon  Cook,  has 
dealt  with  the  prophecies  of  Habbakuk,  and 
Canon  Drake,  with  those  of  Uaggai,  Zcchariah, 
and  Malachi.  The-  work  generally  is  per- 
formed with  skill  and  compression,  and  with 
scholarly  and  devout  feeling.  The  learned 
authors  have  brought  to  their  task,  not  only 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages,  but  have  made  valuable  use  of  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Mesopotamia,  and  of  the 
results  derivable  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions aud  Accadian  literature,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  Euro- 
pean study  by  the  researches  of  liawlinson, 
Louormant,  Schroder,  Oppert,  and  G.  Smith. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  valuable  and 
candid  work  of  Mr.  Fuller.  He  was  placed 
>mc  advantage  by  the  MSS.  of  Arch- 
deacon Itose,  as  also  by  the  vast  literature 
already  in  existence  on  the  canonicity,  gen- 
uineness, philology,  history,  nud  prophecies 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Many  of  the  special 
notes  are  singularly  rich,  and  some  very  diffi- 
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cult  problems  are  discussed  with  modesty  and 
great  learning.  The  extraordinary  vindica- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  Daniel's  reference  to 
Belshazzar,  effectuated  by  a  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion, is  very  well  put,  and  the  honesty  with 
which  the  position,  name,  and  reality  of 
Daxias  the  Mcde  are  left  still  in  the  reigon  of 
hypothesis  deserves  all  credit.    The  numerous 

C roofs  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  Baby- 
mian  customs  have  been  marshalled  with 
great  care.  Since  Babylon  is  now  rising  up  out 
of  her  mystic  mounds  to  speak  of  her  own 
civilisation  and  religious  ideas,  it  is  becoming, 
as  Lenormant  honestly  confesses,  more  and 
more  impossible  to  relegate  the  Book  of 
Daniel  to  tile  ago  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
authors  of  this  commentary  accept  fully  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  events  recorded 
and  the  prophetic  character  of  the  latter  chap- 
ters. The  lengthened  commentary  on  Ezekiel 
is  written  with  more  prolixity  and  less  light. 
We  may  have  missed  the  references,  but  we  are 
surprised  to  see  no  allusion  to  the  able  com- 
mentaries either  of  Principal  Fairbairn  or  the 
late  Dr.  Eben.  Henderson ;  in  fact,  even  the 
German  commentators  scarcely  appear  to  have 
aided.  Dr.  Currie.  He  has  made  some  acute 
suggestions  here  and  there,  and  many  inter- 
esting discussions  occur.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  adjudicate  here  between  Mr.  Ferguson  and 
this  author  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Temple. 
Ferguson  seems  justly  aggrieved  that,  in  pro- 
fessing to  represent  his  views,  most  important 
considerations  have  been  omitted.  Professor 
Gandell's  note  on  the  difficult  quotation  by 
St.  Stephen,  from  the  LXX.  version  of  Amos 
r.  36,  27,  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Huxtablo's 
interesting  introduction  to  Jonah  touches 
with  great  skill  on  many  questions,  investigates 
the  typical  character  of  the  principal  event  in 
Jonah's  life,  analyses  the  Psalm  of  Jonah,  and 
its  points  of  contact  with  the  older  Scriptures, 
and  urges  that  the  moral  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  bring  out  the  compatibility  of  Jonah's 
knowledge  and  disobedience,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  baseness  of  a  well-instructed 
Hebrew  and  the  willingness  to  receive  a 
Divine  message,  and  act  upon  it,  on  the  part 
of  a  Gentile  and  idolatrous  king.  We  are 
surprised  that  lie  takes  no  notice  of  Dean 
Payne  Smith's  most  interesting  speculation 
that  the  whole  burden  of  the  book  makes  it  a 
kind  of  proem  to  the  prophetical  literature  of 
the  Canon.  We  are  a  little  disappointed 
■with  the  'introduction  '  to  several  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  particularly  with  that  to  Malachi. 
The  bearing  of  this  mighty  trumpet-peal  on 
the  life-work  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets  is  hardly  touched,  and  positively 
not  a  word  is  said  "on  '  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
It  would  be  well  if  a  volume  could  be  pre- 
pared, however,  by  some  of  these  learned 
Btadents  of  Hebrew  literature  (1)  on  the  effect 
produced  by  this  entire  prophetic  ministry, 
(3)  on  the  whole  history  that  it  covers,  and 
(3)  on  the  period  that  intervenes  and  the 
events  that  occur  before  the  first  fragment  of 
the  New  Testament  sees  the  light.  The  ordi- 
nary English  reader  has  now  in  Ids  hand  an 
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extensive  commentary  upon,  and  introduction 
to,  the  Old  Testament,  which  takes  account 
of  the  latest  discoveries  and  speculations  in 
the  realms  of  history,  archteology,  chronology, 
and  Biblical  exegisis,  which  is  candid  and 
critical,  while  it  is  conservative  of  the  super- 
natural elements,  the  moral  sanctity  and  the 
typical  significance  of  the  most  wonderful 
literature  in  the  world.  We  heartily  thank 
tho  authors  for  their  labour  of  love,  and  con- 
gratulate the  editor  that,  though  the, work  of 
bo  many  of  his  colleagues  has  been  arrested 
by  death,  he  has  proceeded  thus  far  with 
such  remarkable  regularity,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  with  such  brilliant  success. 

Tlie  Paalma,  with  Introduction*  and  Critical 
Note».  By  A.  C.  Jenniniis,  B.A.,  Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and  W.  II.  Lowb,  M.A., 
Hebrew  Lecturer,  and  Late  Scholar  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.1.  Books 
ITI.  and IV.  (Psalms  Ixxiii.-cvi. )  Vol.  II. 
Book  V.  (Psalms  cvii.-cl.)  Hhcmillan  and 
Co. 

This  interesting  portion  of  tho  Psalter  is 
presented  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  with 
very  scholarly  introductions  and  critical  notes, 
which  take  account  of  the  best  grammatical 
comments  of  recent  tines,  refer  the  Psalms  to 
their  probable  authorship  and  date,  and  grap- 

Sle  with  the  principal  lexical  and  syntactical 
ifficulties.  The  authors  give  good  reasons 
for  ascribing  many  of  these  Psalms  to  David 
himself,  notably  Psalms  Ixxxiv.  and  lxxxvi., 
and  refer  Psalm  Ixxxix.  to  the  reign  of  David. 
They  regard  Psalm  xc.  as  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Moses,  and  therefore  one  of  tins  ear- 
liest fragments  of  the  Bible.  In  virtue  of 
certain  pronominal  suffixcsocciirringin  Psalm 
ciii.  3,  4,  S,  though  tho  authors  of  the  com- 
ments l>efore  us  do  not  place  the  greatest 
confidence  in  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
they  attribute  this  noble  psalm  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  exile.  Psalm  ex.  is  regarded  as 
strictly  and  exclusively  Messianic.  The  com- 
mentary upon  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
severe  animadversion  on  the  Tahnudical  eru- 
dition of  authors  whom  less  learned  readers 
have  been  disposed  to  trust  implicitly,  viz. 
SchBttgen  and  the  '  Pugio  Fidei '  of  Raymond 
Martini.  The  terrible  curses  of  Psalm  cix. 
are  regarded,  as  is  customary  with  commenta- 
tors, as  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  and  not 
of  his  enemy.  The  authors  have  followed  no 
plan  in  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew,  intro- 
duced copiously  in  the  notes.  Sometimes  it 
is  given,  more  frequently  it  is  omitted  alto- 
gether, the  words  being  appended  in  Roman 
character.  The  amended  translations  are 
often  very  happy  and  suggestive,  and  the 
volume  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Psalms. 
Itaiah  XL.-LXVL,  with  the'Shortir  Pnphe- 

clet  <il!ied  to  it.      By  Matthew  Aiinold. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  a 
smaller  and  less  expensive  form  as  a  Bible- 
reading  for  schools.  It  is  now  revised,  but 
not  materially  altered,   lor  general  readers. 
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It  is  at  present,  therefore,  intended  for  a 
different  and  more  matured  class.  But  we 
venture  to  think  that  this  change  of  front,  bo 
to  speak,  is  a  decided  mistake,  unless  Mr. 
Arnold  had  furnished  a  new  and  scientific 
translation.  To  offer  to  advanced  readers 
what  is  merely  a  correction  of  the  old  version 
is  to  follow  a  course  which  is  unsatisfactory 
in  principle  and  has  never  been  attended 
with  success.  A  translation,  however  clear 
and  elegant  the  English,  unless  executed  on 
a  different  principle  and  with  far  greater 
knowledge  of  tbe  original  than  the  present 
exhibits,  will  never  enable  the  most  assiduous 
reader  to  grasp  the  thoughts  of  the  inspired 
writers.  The  professed  modesty  of  the  author 
is  at  variance  with  the  tone  and  daring  of 
the  attempt.  No  one  need  doubt  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  meagre 
and  superficial, —indeed,  as  humble  as  he 
ucknowtedges  it  to  be;  but  one  is  surprised 
that  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  does  not 
prevent  him  from  essaying  arrangements, 
renderings,  and  criticisms  which  require  the 
most  matured  scholarship.  It  is  highly 
amusing  to  find  Mr.  Arnold  shocked  at  the 
innovations  introduced  by  McCheyne  into  his 
translation  of  Isaiah,  and  characterising  tbe 
displacement  of  the  noble  and  consecrated 
expressions,  'judgment'  and  'righteousness, ' 
as  absolutely  wanton.  But  a  little  observa- 
tion convinces  one  that  this  is  on  account  of 
their  rhythmical  character  rather  than  of 
their  actual  meaning.  In  fact,  the  poetical 
character  of  these  old  prophecies  is  their 
chief  attraction  to  the  author  of  the  present 
work ;  which  he  designates  as  that  of  '  bound- 
less exhilaration.'  And  the  moral  of  the 
whole  seems  to  be  that  others  could  enter  into 
this  new  life  of  hope  and  courage,  this  millen- 
nial state,  by  transferring  their  'centre,'  or 
starting-point  for  forming  their  conception  of 
the  development  and  destiny  of  man,  from 
tbe  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  anil  tbe  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  exiles.  Like  everything  which  comes 
from  the  hands  of  this  great  master  of  style, 
it  is  a  model  of  clear  and  beautiful  English. 
This  feature  of  excellence  well  serves  to  hide  a 
multitude  of  faults. 

The  Neic  Tttfti in <://',  irilh  JWm  find  Commend. 
Accompanied  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
By  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott.  Vol.  I. 
Matthew  and  Mark.'     Hodder  and  S  tough - 

This  is  a  new  claimant  for  popular  uses, 
after  the  school  of  Alfred  Barnes,  Jacobi, 
Whedon,  ifcc.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
results  rather  than  the  processes  of  scholar- 
ship, the  conclusions  rather  than  the  contro- 
versies of  scholars.  It  is  intended  for  'cler- 
gymen, Christian  parents,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  Bible  women,  lay  preachers.'  All 
quotations  in  Greek,  Lntin,  French,  German. 
&c.,  are  translated.  It  is  founded  on  the 
best  .text  of  the  original  Greek,  and  where 
necessary  a  new  translation  is  given.  Borne 
thirty  excursuses  on  special  topics  are  given. 
Bible  archeology  has  been  laid  under  contri- 
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bution.  Illustrations  arc  freely  given ;  tbe 
notes  are  extensive,  and  carefully  and  sensi- 
bly made ;  and  illustrative  quotations  are 
largely  introduced.  Parallel  pessages  and 
scriptural  references  are  given;  and  a  New 
Testament  gazetteer  is  appended ;  while  an 
Introduction  supplies  all  needful  bibliogra- 
phical information.  The  aim  of  the  writer 
has  been  to  supply  a  complete  apparatus 
of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  of  the  popular  com- 
mentaries that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  the  author 
seems  to  have  done  his  work  with  scholarly 
skill  and  with  reverent  care.  We  must  add 
that,  being  an  American,  Mr.  Abbott  natural- 
ly quotes  more  frequently  from  American 
writers  than  a  writer  in  England  would  do. 

THEOLOGICAL   TRANSLATION    FUND. 

The  Contents  and  Origin  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostUt  critically  latettignteil.  By  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Zellek.  To  which  is  prefixed  Dr. 
F.  Overbkck's  'Introduction  to  the  Acts,' 
from  De  Wettb's  '  Handbook. '  Translated 
by  Joseph  Dams,  B.A.  Two  Vols. 
Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Tuta- 
mmt.  By  tbe  late  Dr.  Gkoro  IIeinrich 
August  von  Ewald.  Translated  by  J. 
,Fhkd.  Smith.  Vol.1. — Joel,  Amos,  Hcisea, 
and  Zakharya,  Chaps.  IX.- XL  Williams 
and  Norgatc. 

We  need  say  concerning  Dr.  Zeller's  work 
only  that  it  has  been  twenty-two  years  before 
the  public,  and  has  not  greatly  affected 
critical  thought.  Its  theory  is  that  the  Acts 
were  written  for  an  apologetic  purpose,  viz., 
to  extenuate  and  glorify  Paul ;  that  it  was  so 
manipulated  for  this  end;  and  such  liberty 
taken  with  facts  as  that  it  is  historically  un- 
reliable, and  that  its  stateuicnts  are  in  utter 
and  hopeless  contradiction  to  Paul's  Letters; 
Paley's  •  Horn '  being  consequently  a  pure 
hallucination.  The  editor,  however,  still 
thinks  that  the  substantial  correctness  of  Zel- 
ler's views  can  hardly  be  doubted,  although 
he  admits  that  '  some  details  are  jxtrhapt 
pushed  to  an  extreme;'  but  then  only  those 
theologians  accept  Zeller  who  are  '  free  to 
follow  truth. '  'The  author's  notions  of  the 
duty  of  historical  truth  were  different  from 
ours,  the  perversion  of  tradition  for  party 
purjMjses  did  not  appear  to  him  reprehensible. 
His  work,  therefore,  is  a  tendency  work.' 

We  are  glad  to  receive  this  instalment  of  a 
competent  translation  of  Ewald's  great  work 
on  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  which,  Mr.  Smith's 
modest  deprecation  notwithstanding,  is  both 
accurate  and  smooth,  although  nothing  that 
Ewald  wrote  can  be  described  as  easy  reading. 
Ewald  is  as  dogmatic  and  arbitrary  iu  this, 
iiich  is  perhaps  the  greater  work,  as  he  is  in 
his  'Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,' of  which 
Mr.  Kussell  Martincnu  and  his  collaborateurs 
have  given  us  such  an  excellent  English  ver- 
sion. He  is  often  paradoxical,  and  always 
rationalistic;  but  compared  with  Kueneu  and 
Zeller  he  is  orthodoxy  itself.    Fur  example,  he 
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is  at  utter  variance  wjtb  the  latter  about  the 
historical  value  of  the  '  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

His  book  on  the  Prophets  contains  some 
grand  conceptions  on  the  Prophets'  character 
and  work,  ami  ilia  admiring  eulogies  are  very 
fervent.  Still  he  knows  what  the  Prophets 
were,  and  thought,  and  did  better  than  they 
knew  themselves— a  great  deal  better  than 
the  'man  in  the  next  street.'  Ewald  is  a 
writer  from  whom,  however  you  may  differ  in 
particular  views,  you  must  learn  something 
and  always  get  great  inspirations.  We  are 
very  thankful  that  English  students  should 
have  access  to  his  works,  and  trust  only  that 
this  great  work  on  the  Prophets  may  be  com- 
pleted as  well  as  it.  is  here  begun. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  morality  of  critical 
quotations  that  the  six  pages  and  thirty 
notices  of  the  publications  of  the  Theological 
Translation  Fund  hero  reprinted,  should  be 
taken  from  only  twelve  journals,  and  these, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  of  one  class. 
Paul'*  Epistle  to  the  Ephealan*.     Efjwunded  in 

a  Series  of  Discourses.     By  the  late  Robert 

8.  Candlikh,  D.D.     Adam  and  C.  Black. 

Dr.  Candlish's  manner  of  exegetical  pulpit 
discourse,  as  well  as  his  general  theological 
position,  is  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
theological  books  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  announce  this  posthumous  volume. 
The  depth  and  richness  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  especially  its  lofty  doctrinal  reach- 
es, were  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cast  of  Dr. 
Candlish's  mind,  which  delighted  in  keen 
analysis.  Here  are  twenty-live  discourses, 
full  of  intensity  both  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  honiileticai 
students  of  the  Epistle. 
Phifo*o],hy    Without  Assumptions.     By  T.   P. 

KniKMAs,   M.A.,  F.R.8.      Longmaus    and 

In  a  certain  sense  the  prediction  of  the 
divine  Beer  is  being  fulfilled,  when  not  only 
the  earth,  but  also  the  heavens  are  shaken. 
The  most  sacred  convictions  of  many  minds 
are  ruthlessly  assailed  by  destructive  criti- 
cisms, whose  professed  aim  is  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  world  within  and  the  world 
without — to  establish  an  equilibrium  between 
current  belief  and  actual  facts.  We  are 
informed  by  great  authorities  that  '  matter  is 
only  the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation,' 
the  ego  only  the  permanent  possibility  of 
feeling,'  '  mind  only  a  series  of  feelings,'  and 
that  body  is  only  one  of  the  groups  in  the 
series.  Thought  is  but  the  product  of  molec- 
ular action  on  the  brain,  and  man  is  neither 
more  or  less  than  a  fasciculus  of  sensations 
and  impulses,  which  are  fortuitous  and  evan- 
escent. According  to  this  school,  the  whole 
of  human  action  is  reduced  to  a  mechanical 

Erocess  and  limited  to  the  present  sphere  of 
cing.  The  ethical  and  theological  counter- 
part of  such  a  creed  necessitates  the  rejection 
of  the  universally  recognised  ideas  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty,  and  involves  the  suspension, 
if  not  the  denial,  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Jn  fact,  it  converts  the  whole  phi 
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human  existence,  however  sublime,  into  a 
series  of  mechanical  mundane  operations.  It 
is  no  wonder  if  statements  which  blight  our 
best  hopes  and  noblest  (Rpirations  should  call 
forth  vigorous  protests  and  severe  critiques. 
The  volume  before  us  is  but  one  of  several, 
wnich  have  lately  appeared,  for  the  defence 
of  old  truths  against  modern  assailants.  One 
object  Mr.  Kirkman  has  in  view,  is  to  show 
thaf  the  cosmical  philosophy  is  based,  as  to 
its  fundamental  principles,  on  mere  assump- 
tions. Another  and  more  important  object  is 
to  present  a  philosophy  which  starts  from  uo 
assumptions,  but  rests  on  a  fact  which  we 
cannot  deny  without  the  absurdity  of  self- 
contradiction,  aod  to  show  that  the  necessary 
inference  from  the  fact  completely  demolishes 
the  assumptions  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
most  popular  modem  systems.  We  entirely 
concur  with  Mr.  Kirkman  that  many  of  the 
above  statements  are  most  crude  and  unten- 
able; such  definitions  of  matter  and  mind  are 
no  definitions  of  cither.  The  author's  chief 
objection  to  this  school  is,  that,  while  profess- 
edly propounding  the  question  what  is,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  answer  the  question  what 
must  he.  Mr.  Kirkman  has  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  what  he  calls  the  must  bis  and  ai-.'t 
be's  of  philosophers,  and  maintains  that,  if  the 
'  must  foilow  '  of  mathematical  science  were 
substituted  for  the  '  »»u*t  he '  of  the  cosmical 
philosophy,  the  truth  that  remained  might  be 

Eut  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  is 
ecause  the  author  believes  that  the  question 
w/uit  is  can  neither  bo  directly  answered  nor 
scientifically  demonstrated  that  be  prefers  the 
starting-point  of  Descartes  to  that  of  either 
Spinoza,  who  attempted  to  defiGC  substance, 
or  of  Fcrrier,  who  seems  to  assume  that  be  is 
in  the  presence  of  others.  He  states  it  thus : 
'  f  am,  and  1  know  that  I  am,  a  conscious 
thinker.'  But  in  *  I  am '-'I  will '  is  given,  and 
'I  will'  involves  'I  can,'  and  by  means  of  this 
'will-force'  he  makes  his  way  from  the  inner 
and  limited  world  'I  am'  to  the  outer  and  real 
world.  But  what  is  this  world  ?  So  far  as 
it  can  he  known,  it  consists  of  forces  found 
and  localised  by  the  will-force  of  each  '  I  can.1 
Hence  will  is  designated  the  force-rinder 
And  force-measurer.  For  the  '  I  can  '  involves 
'  I  ought,'  by  means  of  which  he  reaches  the 
existence  of  other  conscious  and  kindred 
beings.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  substance  of 
1  Philosophy  without  Assumptions.'  By  means 
of  these  principles  and  methods  he  proceeds 
to  combat  Spencer's  views,  which,  according 
to  our  author,  deprives  man  both  of  his  will 
and  subsisting  personality  by  making  the 
personal  ego  to  consist  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  moment,  and  the 
will  in  an  impulse  composed  of  a  group  of 
psychical  states,  and  this  impulse  as  alone 
determining  the  ensuing  action.  Matthew 
Arnold's  philosophy  of  religion  is  handled 
with  a  severe  but  well-deserved  criticism.  It 
is  in  many  respects  the  best  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Mill's  '  Definition  of  Cause  '  is  shown 
to  involve  the  vulgar  error  on  the  question. 
Professor  Tyndall  and  his  comrades  are  se- 
verely castigated  for  their  laxity  of  thought 
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and  language,  and  especially  for  their  grand- 
iloquent terms,  which  darken  knowledge  and 
dazzle  the  half-learned.  Having  said  an 
much  in  sympathy  *vith  the  cliaracter  and 
object  of  the  work,  we  must  briefly  point  out 
its  defects.  We  gravely  doubt  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  Philosophy  without  As- 
sumption ;  but  of  one  thing  we  arc  fully  sure, 
that  in  adopting  the  Cartesian  standpoint  the 
'       's  guilty  of  assuming  much   more  than 
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on  ego  to  be  proved,  while  that  of  the 
ego  is  to  pass  unquestioned  ?  Further,  Mr. 
Kirkman's  views  of  matter  arc  not  likely,  nor 
do  they  deserve,  to  meet  with  acceptance. 
Matter  he  regards  as  non-existent,  or  non- 
proven, a  mere  conjecture ;  we  are  acquainted 
only  with  force.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  of 
matter  is  that  there  are  certain  force  points, 
or  loci  of  force.  In  our  opinion,  matter  is 
quite  as  discoverable  as  force,  and  no  more 
liable  to  be  abused.  The  author's  chief  aim 
throughout  is  to  do  battle  with  abstraction  , 
but  is  not  his  favourite  '  force  '  as  much  an 
abstraction  as  most  of  the  terms  he  assails  ? 
While  deeply  sympathising  with  the  lofty 
tone  and  earnestness  of  the  work,  we  sincerely 
regret  that  the  criticism  is  so  personal  and 
the  condemnation  of  opponents  so  sweeping. 
The  philosophy  he  criticises  under  that  title 
is  in  no  sense  materialistic.  The  work  is 
highly  interesting  and  instructive,  full  of 
genuine  wit  and  lofty  sentiment. 
A  Manual  nf  Cinnpiirat'iTt  Philology,  as  applied 
to  tlie  Illustration  of  Greelc  anil  Ijilin  Inflec- 
tions. Bv  T.  L.  Papillon,  Fcilow  and  Lec- 
turer of  New  College,  Oxford.  Clarendon 
Press  Series,  Oxford. 

This  very  useful  manual  is  an  epitome  of 
the  vast  body  of  information  on  the  difficult 
subject  of  word-building  collected  by  Curtius, 
Schleicher,  Corssen,  and  others.  Mr.  Peile's 
well-known  volume,  'An  Introduction  to 
Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,'  following  and 
improving  upon  Dr.  Donaldson's  '  New  Cra- 
tylus,'  had  prepared  the  way  for  English 
students  to  look  somewhat  deeper  into  the 
formative  principles  of  language  and  the  laws 
of  organic  changes  Hnd  substitutions  than 
ordinary  school -teaching  had  attempted. 
Difficult  as  the  subject  is,  and  to  most  minds 
perhaps  uninviting,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
both  as  a  subject  for  thought  and  reasoning, 
nnd  as  a  corrective  to  the  mere  aesthetic  or 
sen  time  u  tat  clement  in  classical  study,  the 
science  of  philology  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, especially  to  more  advanced  scholars. 
For  it  naturally  follows  after  a  knowledge  of 
grammar,  and  explains  phenomena  which  had 
merely  been  acquired  as  facts.  The  main 
object  of  the  work,  the  author  tells  us,  is 
*  the  philological  explanation  of  the  inflection 
in  Greek  and  Latin.'  To  do  this,  he  adds, 
some  knowledge  of  the  classification  of  lan- 
guages is  necessary,  of  the  laws  of  vocalisa- 
tion, of  roots,  changes  of  sound,  &o.  The 
question,  What  is  the  origin  of  language  ?  he 
does  not  attempt  to  discuss.  He  regards  it, 
not  as  a  faculty  or  capacity,  but  a  '  developed 


result  '—the  result  of  unconscious  imitation  ; 
and  this,  we  think,  is  the  best  account  that 
can  be  given  of  the  fact-  of  human  speech 
and  its  varieties,  the  law  of  change,  or  '  flux,' 
affecting  speech  much  in  the  same  way  as  it 
does  all  organic  creations.  Neither  the  origin 
nor  the  ultimate  form  of  'roots'  being  dis- 
coverable, we  must  take  them  us  a  stock  on 
which  language  is  engrafted,  a  stock  as 
incapable  of  change  or  addition  as  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  various  rocks  are  formed  or 
the  chemical  elements  which  combine  to  form 


views  when  be  says  '  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  language  owes  its  origin  to  a  combina- 
tion of  imitntional  and  inter] ectional  sounds.' 

After  defining  '  agglutinative'  and  '  inflec- 
tional '  stages  in  the  growth  of  language — the 
one  being  a  joining  of  mere  roots,  the  others 
a  modification  of  them,  especially  as  suffixes 
— the  author  takes  a  typical  word,  apt,  from 
a  root  i.  '  to  go,'  and  shows  that  the  termina- 
tion Is  a  corruption  or  weakening  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun  ma,  so  that  i  ma  means 
'go  I,'  or  'I  go'  (will  go).  Chapter  ii., 
'  Classification  of  Languages,'  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information,  so  condensed 
that  much  industry  and  attention  will  be 
required  to  master  it.  The  'tables  of  corre- 
spondences '  arc  valuable  us  illustrations,  but 
unsuited  for  learning  by  heart. 

The  author  takes  the  same  view  as  Mr. 
Peile  of  the  cause  of  change  in  the  forms  of 
words.  It  is  the  'endeavour,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  secure  ease  of  articulation.' 
Of  course,  to  organs  of  voice  differently  con- 
stituted from  long  hereditary  use  or  other 
conditions,  a  sound  easy  to  one  may  be  diffi- 
cult to,  or  even  wholly  unpronounceable  by, 
another.  But  the  amount  of  breath,  or  effort, 
in  expending  it  is  generally  the  determining 
cause  of  weakening  sounds.  Thus,  a  news- 
boy, who  has  to  bawl  all  the  morning  along 
railway  trains  at  his  station,  '  Day's  paper  '.' 
almost  invariably  pronounces  the  word  piper, 
because  pi  requires  rather  less  force  of  lung 
than  pa,  and  thus  a  real  muscular  economy  is 
unconsciously  effected  when  a  repetition  of 
the  monosyllable  some  hundreds  of  times  is  a 
daily  necessity. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  complete, 
though  by  no  means  large,  manual  is  in  chap- 
ters vi.,  vii.  and  viii,  explaining  the  theory 
and  principlesof  inflexion,  scverallyof  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  verbs.  A  comparison  in  all 
these  with  Sanscrit  forms  makes  the  reading 
difficult  to  those  who  have  not  some  prclinii 
nary  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  language. 
In  Appendix  I.  some  of  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic specimens  of  early  Latin  inscriptions 
are  given  aud  explained.  On  the  whole,  this 
is  certainly  the  best  manual  of  philology  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  difficulty  is  inherent 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  not,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  to  the  author's  treatment  of 
it,  which  is  well  arranged  and  philosophical. 

The  Semtialistie  Philosophy  of  the  Klneteenth 
Century  Considered.  By  RodehtL.  D.vbsev 
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D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
teiiin  Church  of  the  Smith,  Prince  Edward, 
Virginia.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 


work,  and  philosophical  calmness 
title  precision  may  not  have  been  aimed  at 
hy  the  writer.  But  Dr.  Dabney  writes  in  so 
heated  a  spirit  and  uses  such  vehement  lan- 
guage, that  what  ought  to  lie  a  philosophical 
treatise  reads  like  ft  theological  malediction. 
The  very  name  of  the  hook  illustrates  this. 
Hard  words  break  no  bones,  hut  neither  do 
they  do  any  good ;  and  why  apply  the  word 


sively  designated  as  '  sensationalism '  ?  When 
we  read  Dr.  Dabney 's  opening  sentences,  we 
despaired  of  his  work,  so  far  as  philosophy  is 
concerned.  His  second  sentence  runs  thus: 
'  Wo  shall  sec  that  it  is  a  just  charge  against 
the  sensualistic  philosophy  that  it  not  seldom 
inclines  its  advocates  to  this  dominion  of 
beastly  lusts.'  Is  there  any  possible  excuse 
for  this  sort  of  writing  ?  It  injures  the  cause 
of  those  who  have  most  at  heart  the  scientific 
refutation  of  sensationalism  in  a  philosophical 
spirit.  We  regret  this  all  the  more, — for  this 
fault  of  temper  and  treatment  pervades  the 
book, — because  Dr.  Dabney  displays  consid- 
erable acuteness  in  many  of  his  analyses,  in 
his  expositions  of  the  defects  of  the  various 
systems  of,  to  use  a  long  term,  Evolutionary 
Materialism;  and  especially  in  his  criticisms 
of  the  principles  and  positions  of  those 
thinkers  whose  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  leads  them  logically,  if  not  always 
really,  to  sceptical  nescience.  There  is  no- 
thing new  in  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  late  Dr. 
Mansel's  views  regarding  the  Infinite  and  the 
Absolute;  but  the  criticism  is  keen  and  incis- 
ive, and  the  points  are  clearly  taken.  We 
have  every  sympathy  also  with  the  exposure 
of  the  illogical  conclusions  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  '  philosophy, '  in  our  opinion, 
is  vastly  overrated;  but  no  treatment  of  the 
English  '  sensualistic '  philosophy  will  be  com- 
plete without  also  dealing  with  Mr.  Lewcs's 
'Reasoned  Realism.'  Perhaps  Dr.  Dabney 
wrote  his  book  before  Mr.  Lewcs's  work  was 
known  to  him.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
lack  of  supervision  in  passing  through  the 
press,  there  are  numerous  misprints  and  blun- 
ders in  the  volume,  some  of  them  serious,  as 
when  '  Huxley  and  Flint'  are  classed  together 
as  English  Materialists.  Who  is  the 'Flint1 
here  referred  to  ?  Surely  not  Professor  Flint, 
who  is  one  of  the  ablest  philosophical  advo- 
cates of  Theism  and  of  a  rational  spiritualism 
that  we  have.  Writers  who  think  themselves 
justified  in  using  such  strong  language  as 
the  following  outburst  contains,  — '  What  foul 
juggling  fiend  has  possessed  any  cultivated 
man  of  this  Christian  age,  that  he  should 
grovel  through  so  many  gross  sophistries  in 
order  to  dig  his  way  down  to  this  loathsome 
degradation  ?  —  viz.,  Materialism,  which  is 
denounced  as  'this  modern  Paganism'  that 


'chooses  the  beast  for  his  (*iV)  parent,  and 
casts  his  (tie)  God  utterly  away,' — ought  to 
be  careful  of  their  own  accuracy,  and  this  Dr. 
Dabney  certainly  has  not  been. 

Tli*    Erpmtor.      Vol.     III.       Hodder     and 

Stoughton. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  preface  to 
this. volume  that  the  success  of  'The  Ex- 
positor'outstrips  the  expectations  of  those 
who  started  it,  and  that  it  has  passed  beyond 
the  domain  of  good  wishes  and  claims  con- 
gratulations. It  has  had  a  remunerative  cir- 
culation from  the  very  first,  and  that  circula- 
tion is  still  gradually,  and  hence  it  may  be 
hoped  the  more  surely,  increasing.  We  will 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  saying  that 
it  most  eminently  deserves  its  success,  and  wo 
are  glad  that  a  discerning  public  have  not  been 
blind  to  its  solid  merits.  It  is  a  gratifying 
indication  that  that  which  is  really  good  does 
not  appeal  in  vain. 

The  same  general  characteristics  as  of  the 
former  volumes  are  maintained  in  this,  and 
the  same  contributors.  Dr.  Reynolds  con- 
tinues his  expositions  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  contributes  papers  on 
Samuel  and  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  Pro- 
fessor Plttmptre  continues  his  papers  on  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Some  Notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  the  late  Bishop 
Thirl  wall,  are  of  some  value,  although  they 
are  somewhat  elementary.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  consists  of  miscellaneous  papers  on 
various  Biblical  and  houiiletical  topics. 

Ihs  Study :  Helps  for  Preacher*,  from  English, 

American,  and  Continental  Source*.     Third 

Series.    R.  D.  Dickinson. 

The  '  Study '  devotes  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  material  that  may  be  used  in  the 
pulpit.  Of  theological  essays  as  such  it  has 
but  fen.  Sermons,  sermon  outlines,  sermon 
exegesis,  sermon  hints,  and  illustrations  fill 
its  pages ;  and  a  very  legitimate  use  of  all  this 
may  be  made  by  men  of  imperfect  training  or 
power,  or  of  few  Ixioks. 

A  series  of  sermons  on  our  Lord's  conver- 
sations, by  Dr.  i  dams,  of  New  York,  are 
good,  although  we  somewhat  recoil  from  the 
designation,  'an  obtuse  sensualist,' which  he 
applies  to  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  A  series 
of  papers  on  prayer,  by  Dr.  Manning,  of  Bos- 
ton, are  also  to"  be  commended.  Dr.  Perry 
contributes  some  suggestive  sermons  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  exegetical  matter  consists  of  the  first 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Exell;  of  Colossians,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bar- 
low ;  and  of  Galatians,  by  the  Rev.  R.  NichnlhV, 
These,  we  think,  are  of  less  value,  considering 
the  affluence  of  able  and  cheap  commentaries. 
The  volume  is  a  rich  repertory  of  preaching 


Sermon*  Preached  before  the  Unlvertily  of 
Oxford,  and  on  Various  Occasions.  By  J.  B. 
Mozley,  D.D.  (Rivingtons.)  This  is  one  of 
the  most  able  volumes  of  sermons  of  late 
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years.  It  is  rich  in  philosophic  thought  and 
full  of  massive  strength.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  the  English  pvilpit,  when  it  aimed 
to  instruct  the  people  in  theological  truth  as 
well  as  to  excite  them  to  religious  feeling, 
when  it  grappled  with  sceptical  principles  as 
well  as  urged  homilctical  ethics  and  senti- 
ments. The  volume  is  an  appreciable,  and 
we  would  venture  to  say  a  permanent,  con- 
tribution to  our  best  pulpit  literature.  The 
sermons  are  perfectly  unconventional,  and 
are  full  of  keen  insight  into  both  the  courses 
of  modern  thought  and  the  tendencies  of 
modern  life.  Each  sermon  is  a  well-arranged 
unity.  It  grasps  some  one  great  principle  or 
phase  of  thought  and  thoroughly  reasons  it 
out.  For  instance,  the  sermon  on  'Eternal  Life' 
expounds  and  vindicates  that  evidence  wait- 
ing verification,  which  lies  between  ignorance 
and  absolute  demonstration,  but  which,  nev- 
ertheless, justly  claims  practical  acceptance — 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality rests.  The  sermon  on  the  Atonement, 
again,  exposes  the  unwarrantableness  of  a 
hasty  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  founded  upon  a  partial  conception 
of  it.  Of  the  more  ethical  sermons,  the  two 
best,  and  they  arc  both  very  masterly,  are  on 
'Our  Duty  to  our  Equals'  and  'On  War.'  In 
each  the  line  of  thought  is  patiently  and 
thoroughly  wrought  out  to  its  issue.  One 
feels  the  satisfaction  of  having  read  a  prelec- 
tion in  which  the  vigour  and  thoroughness  of 
philosophic  thought  blend  with  the  lucidity 
and  practicalness  of  the  preacher's  urgency. 
One  feels,  too,  what  religious  power  there  is 
in  the  momentum  of  clear  and  strong  religious 
truth,  and  how  infinitely  superior,  for  all 
practical  religions  purposes,  it  is  to  the  mere 
excitement  of  pnssion.  Strength,  subtlety, 
sympathy,  and  thoroughness  are  combined  in 
a  degree" that  make  the  volume  notable  among 
the  products  of  the  English  pulpit.  As  befits 
academical  discourses,  they  are  philosophical 
in  structure  and  somewhat  stately  in  style. 
Less  vivid  and  oratorical  than  many,  they  are 
as  solid  and  powerful  as  any  since  Butlers. 

The   Intercexitory   Prayer    of    out    Lord. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Seventeenth  Chapter  of 
St.  John's  C.ospel.  By  the  late  James  Spbkce, 
M.A.,  D.D.  (Hodder  anil  Stcughton.)  Dr. 
Spencc  had  but  just  completed  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  press  of  this  volume  when  he 
was  called  to  his  rest.  It  will  be  valued  by 
many  who  have  precious  memories  of  his 
ministry.  The  expositions  are  both  scholarly, 
evangelical,  and  practical,  and  are  prepared 
in  the  lightof  the  liest critical  and  theological 
authorities.— — Elijah  the  Prophet.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Taylor,  D.D.  Dr.  Taylor, 
the  successor  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  is  winning 
golden  opinions  as  a  faithful  and  effective 
preacher.  The  present  volume  is  a  very  fav- 
ourable specimen  of  pulpit  exposition.  It 
avoids  rhetorical  declamation  and  is  instinct 
with  practical  urgency.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  in  the  characters  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab 
occasion  and  demand  for  much  subtle  analysis 
of  character,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  fully  equal  to 
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it.  He  has  imbued  himself  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  feeling  of  the  period,  anil  with  a 
firm  grasp  he  sets  forth  the  great  teachings  of 

the  history. Sermon*  Preached  in  the  College 

Chapel,  Cheltenham,  during  the  First  Year  of 
hi*  Office,  1874-75.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Kynaston,  M.A.  .Principal  of  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege. (Macmillanand  Co.)  There  is  somewhat 
too  much  of  circumstance  about  Dr.  Kynaston's 
sermons,  and  he  sometimes  fails  to  grasp  the 
deeper  principles  of  his  theme;  otherwise  the 
sermons  are  direct  and  practical,  and,  Dot- 
withstanding  a  certain  monotony  of  style, 
would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  their  youth- 
ful auditors. Our  Social  lUlatumship*  and 

Life  in  London.  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
King's  Wcigh-house  Chapel.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Braden.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 
Two  series  of  lectures,  preached  by  Sir. 
Braden  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministry, 
— the  first  treating  of  the  relations  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  employers  and  employed,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  &c.  ;  the  second  of  London 
work,  companionships,  amusements,  and 
business.  The  pertinence  of  such  lectures  to 
a  congregation  m  the  heart  of  the  metropolis 
is  obvious,  but  their  practical  good  sense  and 
penetrating  wisdom  and  fidelity  give  them  a 
fitness  and  a  value  everywhere.  Few  preach- 
ers deal  thus  formally  with  the  practical 
ethics  of  life.  Mr.  Braden  has  dealt  with 
them  so  ably  and  searchingly,  and  yet  with 
such  broad  human  sympathies,  that  we  can 
most  heartily  commend  this  bouk  for  the  use 

both   of   families    and    of    young    men. 

Tremadec  &rmon*.  By  11.  W.  Grimlky, 
M.A.  (Henry  8.  King  and  Co.)  Jlr.  Grim- 
ley's  sermons  are  somewhat  disappointing. 
They  are  not  common-place,  —  gleams  of 
t hough tfulness  are  upon  every  page,  they  are 
often  suggestive  in  a  high  degree,  but  they 
fail  to  reach  the  last  issue,  to  press  the  thought 
home ;  they  leave  us  with  the  feeling  of  some- 
thing unsaid,  and  that  often  the  chief  thing; 
they  speak  more  about  things  than  the 
things  themselves.  This  is  true  of  the  first 
four  sermons,— the  '  Hidden  Life,'  the  '  Trans- 
figuration,' '  The  Testimony  of  the  Grave- 
clothes,' and  'Dives  and  Lazarus.'  We  are 
delayed  by  circumstance,  by  sentiments, — the 
great  depths  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  great 
meanings  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  great 
proofs  of  the  Resurrection,  the  great  mys- 
teries of  tbe  future  life  arc  not  touched. 
They  arc  sermons,  again,  not  without  thought 
and  strength,  but  they  want  grip;  they  do 
not  produce  the  feeling  that  the  last  word 

which    can  be  said  lias  been  said. The 

Preaching  of  the  Croat  and  other  Sertr.ont. 
By  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  D.D.  (William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Dr.  Crawford's  ser- 
mons are  very  different  in  character.  He 
was  one  of  that  class  of  thinkers  who  cannot 
leave  a  theme  until  he  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered it,  who  cannot  cover  up  great  spiritual 
mysteries  with  mere  descriptions  of  circum- 
stance or  vague  sentiments.  He  is  able  and 
thorough,  and  whether  you  may  agree  with 
his  positions  or  not,  you  feet  that  be  has  care- 
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fully  taken  and  strongly  entrenched  them. 
These  sermons  were  preached  during  his  pas- 
toral life,  flnd  were  not  revised  by  him  for  the 
press.  They  arc  &  worthy  memorial  of  the 
preacher,  while  they  also  indicate  the  trained 
theologian.  Tlicy  are  solid  rather  than  bril- 
liant, but  they  are  also  spiritual  and  practical. 
Dr.  Crawford  waa  a  moderate  Cnlvmist,  and 
his  sermons  are  good  specimens  of  strong, 

thorough  Evangelical  teaching. The  Last 

Three  Sermons  J'reaehed  at  Oxford  in  1839  and 
1840  by  Philip  W.  Shuttle  worth,  D.D. 
Hlterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester.  (Riving- 
tons.)  A  republication  of  three  very  good 
sermons,  originally  preached  and  published 
is  a  protest  from  the  standpoint  of  Evangeli- 
cal theology  against  the  Romanising  teachings 
of  the  Oxford  school;  they  are  on  'Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,'  the  '  Merciful  Character  of  the 
Gospel  Covenant,'  and  the   'Sufficiency  of 

Scripture  as  a  Rule  of  Faith.' Gleanings 

from  the  Patture*  of  Tehta  :  being  Lectures  on 
Tettt  taken  from,  the  Hook  if  Amos.  By 
Robert  William  Forrest,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Jade'8,  South  Keusingtou  (Sampson  Low 
mil  Co.)  These  lectures  were  apparently 
unwritten  by  the  preacher,  and  reported  from 
his  lips.  As  such,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 
jailged.  They  are  intelligent,  earnest , simple 
sermons,  characterised  by  considerable  fresh- 
ness, and  adapted  to  be  useful. Philos'gmy 

of the  Atonement  and  other  Sermons  preached 
<i(  Union-Street  Chapel,  Brighton.  By  Wade 
lioBiNsos.  ( [fodder  and  8  tough  ton.)  The 
title  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  given  to  his 
volume  is  hardly  justified  by  the  three  ser- 
mons from  which  it  is  derived.  They  make 
no  pretension  to  a  philosophy  of  the  Atone- 
ment, but  touch  it  only  at  certain  points.  The 
sermons  are  somewhat  fragmentary ;  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  before  they  were 
written  out,  and  to  have  been  largely  repro- 
duced from  reports  of  members  of  the  congre- 
(ration.  They  are  of  a  high  order,  their 
thinking  is  strong  and  independent,  nnd  often 
touches  truths  not  always  perceived,  but  of 
great  beauty  and  power.  Sometimes  they 
pass  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  hearers; 
tliey  are  also  very  spiritual  in  conception,  and 
very  devout  and  earnest  in  feeling.  The 
volume  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
the  wishy-washy  productions  so  often  pub- 
lished as  sermons.  It  is  the  work  of  astrong, 
imaginative,   devout  mind,  and  well  worth 

perusal. Jesus  in  the  Midst.     By  Georoe 

Ckw.  (Glasgow:  Thomas  D.  Morison.)  A 
short  series  of  sermons  on  our  Lord's  anoint- 
ing, in  the  Pharisee's  house,  by  the  woman 

who  was  a  sinner. Echoes  from  a  Continent 

to!  City  and  a  London  Suburb.  By  Jonu  F. 
Serjeant,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Fulham,  for- 
merly of  Paris.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Mamea  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr.  Serjeant's  pre- 
paratory notes  to  each  sermon  are  amusing, 
from  the  naiveti  with  which  he  tells  us  how 
ofi en  and  where  each  sermon  has  been 
preached,  and  from  what  sources  he  took  it, 
with  now  and  then  a  characterisation  of  it 
•dded.  Simplicity,  earnestness,  Evangelical 
feeling,  sympathies  with  many  forms  of  good, 
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and  a  certain  talkiucss  arc  the  characteristics 

of  the  sermons. Memorials  of  a  Ministry 

on  the  Clyde.  Being  Sermons  Preached  in 
Gourock  Free  Church.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Rouert  Macellor.  With  n  Biographical 
Notice  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
(Glasgow:  James  Maclehose.)  Sir.  Macellor 
was  a  young  Free  Church  minister,  who  was 
licensed  in  1858,  became  pastor  at  Gourock  in 
1804,  and  died  in  1873.  Concerning  him 
Professor  Bruce  adduces,  and  apparently  en- 
dorses, the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomson,  an 
old  college  friend  of  his  own :  '  lie  was  a  man 
of  rare  gifts  and  attainments,  and  so  gentle, 
genial,  tender,  and  loving,  there  was  nothing 
we  could  not  confide  to  him.  .  .  .  His 
lectures  were  entirely  original, — like  every- 
thing else,  the  product  of  bis  own  mind ;  and 
frequently  were  of  extraordinary  eloquence, 
equal  to  the  finest  passages  of  the  greatest  of 
pulpit  orators.'  The  volume  hardly  Irears  out 
this  superlative  eulogy,  but  it  indicates  a 
roan  of  fine  intellectual  power,  vigorous, 
independent,  acute,  well  informed,  and  with 
a  high  degree  of  oratorical  faculty.  A  feebje 
constitution,  presaging  early  death,  alone 
hindered  him  apparently  from  attaining  an 
eminent  place  among  the  preachers  of  his 
Church.     His  sermons  were  well  conceived 


and  wrought  out  in  forms  of  great  freshness 

nnd  beauty. Waiting  for  tie  Light,   and 

other  Sermon*.  By  David  Wright,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.  (Henry  8. 
King  and  Co.)  These  are  no  common-place 
sermons.  They  are  strong  nnd  independent, 
and  often  suggestive.  ,  Their  lack  is  depth. 
They  lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  intellectual 
exposition;  they  come  short  in  that  close 
grapple  with  the  spiritual  soul,  that  penetrat- 
ing power  which  possesses  and  satisfies.  They 
often  excite  expectations  they  do  not  fulfil, 
and  turn  a  little  too  frequently  upon  theologi- 
cal curiosities.  But  they  are  full  of  intelli- 
gence, suggestiveness,  and  vigour. Foun- 
dation Truths.  Lectures  on  Romans  viii.  33, 
34.  Preached  in  Portman  Chapel,  London, 
during  Lent  1873".  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reeve, 
M.A.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr.  Reeve  is 
an  Evangelical  Calvinist,  of  moderate  views 
and  yc- ry  earnest  and  urgent  feeling.  His 
preaching,  although  homely  and  '  old  fash- 
ioned,' is  very  practical,  and  has  the  force  of 
the  great  foundation  truths  of  our  Lord's 
mediatorial  mission.  It  has,  we  believe,  been 
very  useful  religiously.  The  theme  hero 
selected  for  Lent  lectures  would  be  too  high 
for  even  the  greatest  theologian  or  preacher. 
Mr.  Reeve,  therefore,  somewhat  signally  fails 
to  treat  it  satisfactorily.  He  can  tell  us 
nothing  more  about  the  elect  of  God  than  that 
the  Scriptures  say  there  is  an  elect,  and  exhort 
us  implicitly  to  receive  the  teaching.  No  one 
can  harmonise  '  foreknowledge  and  free  will ;' 
but  something  may  be  said  to  indicate  the 
problems  and  to  relieve  their  pressure.  The 
sermons  may  be  commended  for  their  simple 

and    earnest  religious  goodness. Angelle 

Beings,  their  Nature  and  Ministry,  By  the 
Itev.  Charles  D.  Bell,  Rector  of  Cheltenham. 
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(Religious  Tract  Society.)  Mr.  Bell  gathers  up 
the  intimations  of  Scripture  concerning  an- 
gelic beings,  and  expounds  them  id  chapters 
half-exposition     ha  If -comment,  in    ft    simple 

Evangelical  way, The  Religion,  of  Life;  or 

Christ  and  Jdeodemv*.  By  John  G.  Manly, 
Toronto.  The  title-page  indicates  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Manly '9  discourses.  They  are  of  the 
, orthodox  Evangelical  type,  and  are  vigorous 
and  earnest.  But  Mr.  Manly  delights  in  hard 
words,  in  rugged  forms  of  thought,  and  in 
somewhat  abstruse  speculations.  Most  great 
theological  questions  come  up  for  more  or 
less  of  notice,  and  Mr.  Manly's  remarks  are 

always  thoughtful  and  penetrating. Light' 

and  Landmark*  for  the  Christian  and  Clirist- 
teeler.  By  Art  huh  Mursell.  (James 
Clarke  and  Co.)  Mr.  Mursell  ia  never  com- 
mon-place ;  his  conceptions  may  not  be  always 
just,  norhis  taste  perfect,  hut  he-jays  striking 
things,  and  we  can  well  imagine  great  effec- 
tiveness in  his  preaching  to  an  audience  not 
very  stringent  in  its  demands  for  exegesis  and 
logic.  But  we  must  claim  for  sermons  that 
profess  to  be  evolved  out  of  Scripture  passages 
that  they  be  faithful,  at  any  rate,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  text.  We  cannot  think  it  a  le- 
gitimate use  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  to  per- 
vert Peter's  proposal  to  build  three  tabernacles 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  into  an  edu- 
cational theory  that  the  pupil  passes  succes- 
sively through  the  three  tabernacles  of  Moses, 
Ellas,  and  Christ.  This  is  surely  to  use  the 
Bible  as  a  book  of  ingenious  puzzles.  If  ft 
preacher  feels  moved  to  propound  such  a 
theory,  by  all  means  let  him  do  it,  but  with- 
out a  text,  if  he  can  find  none  more  pertinent 
than  this.  There  are  times  and  topics  when 
texts  may  legitimately  he  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Mursell  is  always  ingenious,  earnest, 
piquant,  and  effective.  We  wish  that  we 
could    inoculate    scores    with    his    popular 

power. The   Story  of   Our    Father'*   Love 

P4d  to  Children.  By  Mark  Evans.  (Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.)  A  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  a  little  work  which  has  won  great 

favour    with  young  readers. The  lord's 

Prayer.    By  C.  J.   Vauoiian,  D.D.   (Strahan 
and  Co.)    It  is  surely  sufficient  to  — 
a   new  volume  of  Dr.    Vaughan'a 
When  a  preacher  hos  for  some  thirty  y> 
been  putting  forth  volumes  of  sermons^  so 
times  two  or  three  in  a  year,  criticism  is 
pcrfluous.   We  only  say  that,  in  theBe  discou 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Dr.  Vaughan  is  quite 
equal  to  himself— simple, Evangelical,  thought- 
ful,  earnest,    and    fresh. Life  in  Faith. 

Sermons  preached  at  Cheltenham  and  Rugby. 
By  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  M.A.  (John  Murray.) 
We  naturally  expect  in  sermons  from  the 
Hend  Muster  of  Rugby  intellectual  strength, 
freshness,  and  beauty.  These  we  get  in  a 
high  degree.  It  is  a  literary  pleasure  to  read 
these  sermons.  But  we  get  in  addition  io 
these  qualities  great  rebgious  earnestness  and 
wise  religious  counsels,  eminently  adapted  to 
touch  the  best  impulses  in  boys.  Dr.  Jex-Blake 
does  not  deal  much  in  a  formal  way  with 
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id  in  this  he  is  wise;  but  great 
s  are  held  in  solution  in  all  his 
d    are   thus   full    of   quickening 

power  and  urgency. The  American  Pul/iit 

of  the  Day.  Forty-two  Sermons  by  the  Most 
Distinguished  Living  American  Preachers. 
First  Series.  (It.  D.  Dickinson.)  To  omit 
Henry  Ward  Beecber,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr. 
Hichard  Storrs,  from  a  list  of  the  most  distin- 
guished American  preachers,  is  surely  to  leave 
Hamlet  out  of  the  play.  And  the  omission  is 
hardly  compensated  by  nine  sermons  of  Dr. 
Swing's,  able  though  they  arc,  four  of  Dr. 
Deems's,  &c.  This  is  no  reason  why  this  selec- 
tion should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public ; 
but  it  is  a  reason  why  the  word  '  some '  should 
have  been  prefixed  to  the  characterisation  of 
the  preachers  on  the  title-page.  The  sermons 
are  respectable  pulpit  productions;  none  of 
them,  however,  except  Dr.  Swing's,  are  of 
distinctive  ability.  There  are  forty-two  ser- 
mons by  about  half  that  number  of  preachers. 

Prayer :   Fire   Sermons    jireicehed   in   the 

Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  James 
Thomas  O'BniES,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
Ferns,  and  Loughlin.  (Macmillau  and  Co.) 
These  sermons  are  a  posthumous  publication. 
The  first  of  them  was  preached  as  far  back 
as  December  1836.  Bishop  O'Brien  was 
unable  to  subnlit  them  tc  the  revision  which, 
before  his  death,  he  contemplated,  in  view  of 
recent  speculations.  They  are,  therefore, 
necessarily  somewhat  obsolete  in  form  and 
fitness;  but  the  general  principles  discussed 
are  permanent  as  the  difficulties  which  call 
them  in  question;  and  these  are  here  treated 
in  an  intelligent,  reverent,  and  sympathetic 
way,  and  with  considerable  intellectual  vig- 
our.  Words  from  the  Crott.     Lent  Leetnrtt, 

1875,  and  Thought*  fur  the**  Times.  Ukirer- 
sity  Sermon*,  1874  By  C.  J.Vavoiian,  D.D. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dn  Vaughan  has 
brought  into  one  volume  seven  sermons  on 
our  Lord's  words  from  the  cross,  and  four 
sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
Forgiveness  of  Sins,  the  World  as' the  field  of 
Christian  work,  and  Religious  Exaggeration 
and  Excitement.  The  first  series  is  wise, 
tender,  and  devout,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  l>e 
in  Dr.  Vaughan's  hands.  The  keen  spiritual 
insight  and  sympathetic  religious  feeling 
which  so  characterise  him  are  here  beautifully 
brought  out.  The  second  is  more  varied  in 
its  aspects  towards  present  thought  and  spec- 
ulation. Dr.  Vaughan's  method  is  not  con- 
troversial, it  is  affirmative  and  religious,  and 
wins  approval  by  its  appeals  to  the  conscience 
and  heart.  The  sermon  on  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  is  a  fine  religious  vindication  of  the 
great  crucial  fact  of  Christianity;  while  the 
sermon  on  '  Exaggeration  and  Excitement '  is 
a  most  timely  warning  in  the  present  state  of 
religious  feeling,  which,  from  Dr.  Vaughan's 
lips,  will  perhaps  have  some  weight.  Like  all 
his  sermons  thev  belong  to  al|  and  appeal  to 
all. 
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Art.  I. — Secular  Change  of  Climate. 

(1.)  The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  it*  Relation  to  the 
Antiquity  of  Man.  By  JAMES  Geikie. 
F.R.8.E.,  F.G.8.,  of  Iler  Majesty's  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Scotland.  8vo.  London. 
1874. 

(2.)  Climate  and  Time  in  their  Geological  Re- 
lation*: a  Theory  of  Secular  Change*  of  the 
Earth'*  Climate.  By  Jamkb  Croll,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 
&vo.     London.     1875. 

Of  the  many  facte  in  physical  geography 
which  modern  study  has  brought  to  light, 
none,  perhaps,  is  more  startling  than  the  cer- 
tainty that,  in  former  ages,  the  climate  of 
the  earth  has  been  very  different  from  what 
it  now  is.  Our  forefathers  had  so  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  idea  that  the  present 
is  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  heat  and 
cold  arc  the  essential  and  necessary  charac- 
teristics of  the  tropical  and  arctic  zones, 
that  they  received  with  incredulity  the  an- 
nouncements of  geological  discoveries  which 
seemed  to  speak  of  widely  different  condi- 
tions; and  maintained  that  the  remains  of 
tropical  beasts  or  plants  found,  as  in  our 
country,  must  have  been  carried  there  in 
some  convulsion  or  cataclysm,  probably  by 
the  great  deluge  itself. 

This  state  of  doubt,  incredulity,  and  un- 
belief has  long  since  passed  away,  and  it  is 
now  well  known,  not  only  by  professed  stu- 
dents of  geology  and  geography,  bnt  by  the 
general  reader,  that  from  the  earliest  ages 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  has  been  subject  to  continual  change. 
The  knowledge,  however,  is  a  living  reality 
to  but  few.  The  fossils  of  the  coal-fields 
have  indeed  long  accustomed  the  public  to 
the  idea  of  »  period  of  great  warmth,  an 
idea  accepted  the  ^more  readily  as  in  ap- 
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parent  unison  with  the  received  belief  in  the 
once  molten  state  of  the  globe,  which  was 
thus  supposed  to  have  been  still  cooling 
down  to  its  present  temperature  within  com- 
paratively recent  times;  but  the  idea  of 
frequent  alternations,  of  periods  of  great 
cold  succeeding  or  preceding  periods  of 
great  warmth,  is  one  of  which  indeed  many 
may  have  read  or  heard,  but  without,  by  any 
means,  fully  grasping  the  meaning  of  it. 

In  fact,  the  old  notion,  as  formulated  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  that  temperature,  and 
climate  as  depending  on  temperature,  is  a 
simple  function  of  the  latitude,  has  stood 
very  much  in  the  way,  and  has  rendered  it 
difficult  for  any  more  exact  statement  to 
win  belief ;  so  that  even  now  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  climates  of  places  on 
the  same  parallel,  such  as  Labrador  and 
England,  is  an  every-dny  source  of  wonder 
and  vague  guessing.  But  the  experience  of 
modern  geographers  has  shown  that  such 
irregularities  are  the  rnle,  and  the  labours  of 
geologists  have  proved  that,  in  past  ages, 
climate  has  varied  and  alternated  in  almost 
every  possible  way,  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator.  The  geological  record  is  in  many 
places  obscure,  in  many  places  altogether 
obliterated  ;  but  enough  remains  to  establish 
the  general  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  to 
propound  it  is  a  physical  problem  of  no  less 
interest  than  difficulty. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  this  record,  the 
investigation  of  this  problem,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  two  works  which  we  have  named 
above  have  attempted.  They  have  done 
so  in  a  patient  and  earnest  manner,  search- 
ing after  truth  with  a  zeal  that  recognizes 
no  hindrance,  with  a  practised  skill  that 
luxuriates  in  difficulties ;  and  they  have 
given  us  books  of  an  interest  more  thrilling 
than    the   most  sensational  tale  of  broken 
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vows  or  violated  commandments  which  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
Mr.  Geikie's  book,  indeed,  is  principally 
historical  or  descriptive,  and  is  eminently 
readable  and  intensely  exciting ;  but  Mr. 
Croll'a  will  scarcely  meet  with  such  popular 
acceptance,  for  though  its  interest  ib,  if  pos- 
sible, even  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
bristles  with  facta,  and  arguments,  and  stern 
arithmetic,  which  will  delight  the  earnest 
student,  but  will  be  as  o  quickset  hedge  from 
which  the  mere  casual  reader  will  turn  in 
dismay.  For  such,  the  book  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  written ;  and  whilst  wc  would  call 
special  attention  to  it,  as  well  as  to  its  fellow, 
as  both  requiring  and  deserving  a  careful 
examination,  we  think  wo  shall  be  doing  the 
world  of  letters  good  service  in  presenting 
to  it  some  account  of  the  subject-matter  of 
these  very  remarkable  works,  whoso  publica- 
tion may  be  said  to  mark  a  scientific  epoch. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  be  understood 
to  imply  that  the  phenomena  treated  of  in 
these  works  arc  now  for  the  first  time  de- 
scribed and  discussed.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  outline  of  the  facts  has 
been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  their  interpretation  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  most  of  the  leading  geologists 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  our  own  country  by  Lyell,  Ramsay, 
and  Archibald  Geikie,  the  older  brother  of 
one  of  our  present  authors.  But  in  the 
writings  of  all  these,  the  subject  of  climate 
has  been  more  or  less  subsidiary  to  some 
other  principal  design,  an  incidental  episode 
or  illustration  in  the  body  of  some  more 
general  essay,  and  its  details  have  not  been 
worked  out  in  a  comprehensive  and  collect- 
ed manner.  In  this  sense  '  The  Great  Ice 
Age '  and  '  Climate  and  Time '  form  the  first 
complete  exposition  of  these  phenomena  and 
their  correlative  theories,  and  have  thus  a 
distinct  value,  irrespective  of  the  skilled  la- 
bour and  scientific  acumen  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  complex  problems 
under  consideration. 

When  the  early  dispute  between  the  rival 
claims  of  lire  and  water  began  to  die  out,  and 
the  less  sensational  theory  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  made  its  way,  geologists  perceived 
that  there  were  many  facts  which  neither 
fire  nor  water,  nor  any  other  familiar  agency, 
could  explain ;  such,  for  instance,  as  huge 
angular  boulders  found  many  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  place  of  their  origin  ;  heaps 
of  rough  stones  or  of  dirt  piled  np  or  scat- 
tered about  in  situations  where  water  could 
not  have  carried  them ;  fixed  rocks,  smoothed, 
rounded,  polished,  and  regularly  scratched  ; 
or  vast  quantities  of  finely-ground  and  well- 
kneaded   hut   un stratified    clay    intimately 
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mixed  up  with  stones  scratched  and  pol- 
ished as  the  rocks.  And  yet  these  appear- 
ances, common  over  the  whole  of  Northern  ' 
Europe  and  America,  arc  peculiarly  so  in 
our  own  country :  the  clay,  especially,  is  a 
distinct  geological  feature  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Scottish  lowlands,  where  it  is  known  as 
'  UU,'  and  of  England,  where  it  has  beon 
more  commonly  called  '  boulder  clay  ; '  but 
its  characteristics  are  everywhere  the  same  ; 
it  isa  firm,  tough,  tenacious,  stony  clay,  more 
objectionable  to  engineers  than  the  hard- 
est rocks.  These  phenomena  were  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate :  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  prejudices  of  habit  and  of 
former  modes  of  thought  could  be  overcome, 
and  it  became  recognized  that  ice  was  the 
one  and  only  agent  in  nature  which  could 
give  rise  to  then). 

Long  observation  in  Switzerland,  where 
glaciers  still  exist,  showed  that  the  grinding 
and  kneading  of  the  clay  is  even  now  going 
on ;  that  rocks  are  even  now  being  smoothed, 
rounded,  polished,  and  scratched  ;  that  irreg- 
ular heaps  of  stones  are  being  piled  up  as 
lateral  or  terminal  moraines  ;  and  that  enor- 
mous boulders  are  being  carried  far  from 
their  parent  cliff.  More  exact  observation 
showed  that  the  glaciers  of  modern  Switzer- 
land are  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with 
those  which 'must  have  existed  long  ago, 
and  pointed  out  the  moraines  of  the  past, 
identical  in  fashion  with  those  of  the  present, 
the  rounded  and  scratched  rocks,  the  trans- 
ported boulders,  and  all  the  othsr  marks  which 
the  modern  glaciers  could  be  seen  duly  reg- 
istering. Here  then  was  the  key  :  the  marks 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Denmark,  in 
Norway  or  Sweden,  were  identical  with  those 
found  in  Switzerland,  and' there  clearly  recog- 
nized as  made  by  an  extended  system  of 
glaciers.  But  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
glaciers  of  a  size  at  all  adequate  to  produce 
the  observed  effects  could  ever  have  existed 
in  this  temperate  and  low-lying  part  of 
Europe  ;  and  even  to  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  effect  of  glacier  action, 
there  were  many  apparent  contradictions 
which  seemed  to  render  the  proposed  thoory 
untenable.  Still,  the  enormous  power  of  ice, 
both  to  carry  and  to  grind,  was  generally 
admitted ;  and  it  was  eagerly  and  positively 
maintained  that  the  particular  form  of  ice 
which  had,  in  past  ages,  beon  at  work  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  was  that  of  bergs  borne  on 
an  arctic  current. 

This  did  not  seem  to  involve  any  extreme 
change  of  climate.  It  was  well  known  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  bergs  of 
au  enormous  size  annually  come  down  to  a 
much  lower  latitude  than  ours,  and  that  in 
the  swilli  ihoy  approach  very  near  to  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  was,  therefore,  I 
little  difficulty  in  tho  way  of  admitting  the  I 
possibility  of  icebergs  coming  out  of  the 
Arctic,  and  drifting  on  their  way  over  such  ! 
parts  of  this  country  as  happened  at  the  time  : 
to  be  under  water.  An  able  and  popular 
■writer  enlarged  on  this  idea  a  few  years  ago, 
in  that  most  interesting  work,  '  Frost  and 
Fire,*  and  argued  that  the  precise  track  of 
these  icebergs  was  over  what  is  now  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  then  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
down  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  bo  out  over 
the  submerged  south  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  England. 

Plausible  as  Mr.  Campbell's  theory  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  though  in  many  respects 
ingenious  and  suggestive,  it  is  none  the  less 
founded  on  fancy  rather  than  on  observation, 
and  has  not  stood  the  test  of  severe  scientific 
scrutiny.  Indeed,  when  such  scrutiny  is 
uncompromisingly  carried  out,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  showing  (hat 
icebergs  do  or  can  smooth,  round,  polish,  or 
even  regularly  scratch  rocks  over  which  they 
pass  ;  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  showing,  or 
tending  to  show,  that  they  ever  grind  over 
rocks  in  such  a  way  as  U)  produce  any  of 
these  effects  in  the  very  slightest  degree. 
The  evidence  is  indeed  rather  to  the  con- 
trary, that  they  do  not  and  cannot  grind 
along  the  bottom  ;  that  they  either  float 
freely  or  bring  up  with  a  violeat  shock,  that 
may  smash,  or  contort,  or  plough  up  the 
bottom,  but  most  certainly  does  not  mark  it 
with  long  series  of  fine  scratches,  or  itriee. 

These  stria  aro  amongst  the  most  common 
of  ico  markings;  they  exactly  resemble  those 
now  made  by  glaciers ;  they  therefore  may 
have  been  made  by  glaciers ;  and  no  other 
natural  agent  is  known  by  which  they  can 
have  been  made.  Tho  necessary  inference 
then  is  that  they  were  made  by  glaciers ;  that 
the  ice  which  has  crushed  and  ground  the 
surface  of  our  country,  not  only  on  the  moun- 
tains, but  on  the  low  lands,  was  land  ice  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the 
world  was,  at  that  time,  such  as  to  admit  of 
land  ice  in  very  large  masses.  When  the 
various  glacial  phenomena  are  examined  step 
by  step,  in  full  detail,  it  is  found  that  the 
action  of  land  ico  will  explain  them  all,  if 
only  it  can  he  supposed  to  have  been  in 
sufficient  quantity  ;  but  the  great  difficulty 
has  been  in  the  conception  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  ice  which  must  have  been  at  work. 
Glaciers,  as  ordinarily  understood,  are  quite 
insufficient;  and  the  idea,  stupendous  as  it 
seems,  which  has  been  gaining  ground,  and 
which  is  now  very  generally  held  by  all  com- 
petent geologists,  is  that  at  the  period  of 
this  world's  history  to  which  these  glacial 
phenomena  are  to  be  referred,  the  whole 
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adjacent  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered,  to 
the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet,  with  one 
s,.!id  mass  of  ice. 

So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  ice-cap 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  tho  Baltic,  Denmark, 
the  North  Sea,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  seaward  Eor  some  distance  into  the  At- 
c,  where  it  terminated,  probably  near 
the  present  hundred -fathom  line,  in  an  ice- 
wall  or  cliff,  not  unlike  that  now  existing  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean.  This  is,  in  bare  out- 
line, the  description  of  North-western  Europe 
in  what  is  known  as  '  the  glacial  period ;' 
whilst  further  south  and  east  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  other  mountain 
ranges,  even  as  far  as  the  Lebanon,  had  an 
exaggerated  development.  The  condition  of 
North  America  was  similar:  the  ice  covering 
extended  in  one  unbroken  sheet  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  40°,  and  reached  in  exceptional 
though  enormous  glaciers  to  a  much  lower 
latitude. 

The  evidence  however  stands  out  very 
clearly  that  these  masses  of  continental  ice 
were  not  connected ;  that  they  were  not 
parts  of  a  huge  ice-cap  covering  the  pole, 
and  stretching  down  to  the  parallel  of  40°  or 
50°.  The  strife  left  in  the  far  north  of  Lapland 
lead  down  towards  the  Arctic  Sea ;  those  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  also  lead  north  ;  those 
in  the  east  lead  east,  towards  the  North  Sea. 
It  would  appear  that  the  bed  of  this  sea 
was  the  low-lying  part  of  the  enormous 
glacier,  slowly  creeping  north,  and  termi- 
nating beyond  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  a 
continuation  of  the  Irish  ice-cliff.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  action  of  ice  in  a 
manner  equally  beyond  present  possibility 
is  also  well  attested  ;  though  the  compara- 
tively limited  area  of  land,  and  the  relative 
scantiness  of  observation  even  over  that 
limited  area,  prevent  our  attempting  to  trace 
its  extent. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  of  such  a 
climatic  condition,  whether  in  the  northern 
or  southern  hemisphere,  an  idea  so  utterly 
subversive  of  all  preconceived  notion?. 
What!  one  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
— England  with  a  climate  like  that  of  Green- 
land !  As  well  speak  of  Greenland  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  England.  A  climax  of 
absurdity  ;  and  yet  it  is  exactly  this  change 
which  has  taken  place.  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  evidence  by,  ostrich-like,  ignoring  lL  The 
evidence  of  this  remarkable  change  of  climate 
is  overwhelming,  and  though  its  extreme 
copiousness  prevents  our  even  attempting  to 
recapitulate  it,  we  may  illustrate  the  general 
statement  of  fact  by  calling  attention  to  some 
of  its  more  salient  features. 

Glaciers,  such  as  we  now  know  them  in 
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Switzerland,  may  be  properly  called  rivers  of 
ire :  they  descend  from  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains into  valleys,  and  continue  tlieir  course 
down  the  valleys  until  they  reach  their  bound- 
ing limit.  Whatever  may  be  eventually  prov- 
ed to  be  tbc  cause  of  the  motion  of  glaciers, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  downward  force  of 
gravity  plays  an  important  part  in  it ;  hence, 
when  blocks  of  stone  fall  on  to,  or  become 
imbedded  in,  a  glacier,  they  descend  with  it, 
and  wh':n  left  by  the  melting  ice,  arc  almost 
necessarily  at  a  lower  level  than  their  origin. 
But  the  travelled  blocks  now  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  do  not  correspond  to  tliis 
condition :  they  are  frequently  found  at  a 
higher  level,  and  in  positions  such  that  they 
must  have  passed  over  hill  ranges  of  consid- 
erable altitude.  Amongst  these,  special 
mention  is  made  of  a  large  mass  of  mica- 
slalo,  at  a  height  of  1,020  feet  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  which  must  have  come  from  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  or  eighty  to  tho  west. 
Boulders  of  highland  rocks  have  been  found 
on  die  northern  slopes  of  the  Lammermuir 
Hills,  and  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  be- 
tween (he  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Irvine.  These  blocks  passed  not  only  over 
wide  valleys,  such  as  tho  Forth  or  Clyde, 
but  over  the  Campsie  or  Ochil  Hills;  and  if 
\vc  admit  that  ice  was  the  carrying  agent, 
it  is  clear  that  the  valleys  must  have  been 
tilled  up,  and  the  intervening  hills  buried  in 
the  one  sea  of  ice  which  swept  down  from 
the  highlands  over  the  low  country.  And 
whilst  the  scratching,  polishing,  and  round- 
ing of  rocks,  everywhere  noted,  as  well  as 
the  mingled  and  confused  maas  of  ground 
clay  and  stones,  may  be  considered  as  certain 
proofs  of  glacier  action,  the  portage  of  those 
and  many  other  boulders  over  vast  distances, 
across  wide  valleys  or  even  seas,  and  up 
steep  slopes,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  stupen- 
dous size  of  the  glaciers  which  performed 
the  work. 

The  evidence  of  a  once  genial  climate  in 
the  now  ice-bound  Arctic  is  equally  conclu- 
sive. The  readers  of  arctic  voyages — and 
during  the  last  twelve  months  they  have 
been  numerous — will  be  familiar  with  Mc- 
Clure's  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  forest 
of  pine  trues  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Banks  Land,  in  latitude  74°  48',  300  feet 
above  sea  level.  '  From  the  perfect  state 
of  the  bark,'  he  wrote,  '  and  the  position  of 
the  trees  so  far  from  the  sea,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  they  grew  originally  in 
the  country.'  Many  other  instances  have 
been    noted ;    and    though   some   eminent 

feologists,  including  the  late  Sir  Roderick 
lurciiison,  have  suggested  the  possibility  of 
these  trees  having  been  drifted  there,  as  per- 
haps  from   the  mouth    of   the.  Mackenzie, 
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such  a  supposition  demands  a  sea  nearly 
clear  of  ice,  which  would  itself  speak  of  a 
widely  different  climate. 

But  the  tree  found  by  Hit  Edward  Bel- 
cher, near  the  northern  end  of  Wellington 
Sound,  in  latitude  75°  32',  and  longitude 
92°  W.,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  inland,  is 
conclusive  against  this  supposition.  It  was 
unmistakably  in  «'(«,  and  was  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  with  the  soil  immediately  in 
contact  with  its  roots.  When  brought  home, 
it  was  examined  by  Sir  William  Hooker. 
whose  report  is  curious.  '  The  structure  of 
the  wood,'  ho  says,  'differs  remarkably  in 
its  anatomical  character  from  that  of  any 
other  conifer  with  which  I  am  acquainted.' 
The  peculiarity,  described  at  great  length, 
consists  in  tho  division  of  each  concentric 
ring,  or  annua)  growth,  into  .two  zones,  of 
which  the  inner,  or  first  formed, '  must  be  re- 
garded as  imperfectly  developed,  being  de- 
posited at  a  season  when  the  functions  of 
the  plant  are  very  intermittently  exercised, 
and  when  a  few  short  hours  of  sunshine  arc 
daily  succeeded  by  many  of  extreme  cold.' 
In  the  outer  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  form- 
ed whilst  the  sun's  heat  and  light  are  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
the  wood  fibres  are  more  perfectly  develop- 
ed than  is  usual  in  tho  natural  order  to 
which  this  tree  belongs. 

Of  a  much  earlier  age,  but  bearing  evi- 
dence to  a  still  milder  climate,  are  the  coal 
measures,  which,  as  is  well  known,  have 
been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions, and  notably  in  Melville  Island,  lati- 
tude 74"— 78°;  and  corals,  found,  amongst 
other  places,  in  Beechy  Island.  Almost 
still  more  startling  are  tho  ammonites, 
which  have  been  found  in  great  numbers, 
in  widely  different  parts;  by  Lieutenant 
Anjou  of  the  Russian  navy,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  New  Siberia,  in  latitude  74°,  and 
by  Captain  McClintock,  at  Point  Wilkie  in 
Prince  Patrick's  Land,  latitude  76°  20'. 
These  last  were  examined  by  Professor 
Hanghton.  '  It  appears  to  me,'  he  says, 
'difficult  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  such 
fossils  living  in  a  frozen,  or  even  a  temperate 
sea.  All  idea  of  accounting  for  the  occur- 
rence of  such  remains  by  drift  must  be  aban- 
doned, as  the  fossils  found  by  McClintock 
were  unquestionably  in  litu,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  evade  the  consequences  that  follow 
to  geological  theory  from  their  discovery.' 

Equally  strong  is  the  evidence  of  a  tropi- 
cal or  semi-tropical  climate  in  England  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Europe.  The  fos- 
sil remains  of  animals  peculiar  to  tropical 
climates,  huge  carnivora — lions,  tigers,  spor- 
ted hytenas — which  require  not  only  warmth. 
hut  abundance  of  animal  food  ;    elephants, 
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rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  requiring  warmth, 
water,  and  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  arc  suffi- 
cient proofs  that  our  climate  was  not  only 
warm,  but  was,  for  the  time,  permanently 
bo.  The  suggestion  that  warm  summers  and 
cold  winters  permitted  the  alternation  of 
animals  and  plants  of  tropical  and  arctic 
types,  will  not  meet  the  consideration  that 
beasts,  such  as  the  hippopotamus,  con  Id 
neither  ondure  the  winter  cold,  nor  migrate, 
with  the  seasons,  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Europe ;  and  that  the  amount  of  vege- 
table food  requisite  for  these  gigantic  pa- 
chyderraata,  and  for  the  herds  which  formed 
the  sustenance  of  the  carnivora,  could  not 
grow' each  year  as  the  winter  glaciers  disap- 
peared. 

These  extreme  changes  of  climate  have 
naturally  been  much  discussed  amongst 
geologists,  and  mauy  widely  different  theo 
ties  have  been  proposed  as  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them.  Many  of  these  can  be  regard- 
ed only  as  guesses,  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  exact  reasoning;  others  again,  al- 
though imperfect  and  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, must  be  accepted  as  having  some 
foundation  in  fact.  Wo  propose  toconsider 
these  theories  in  some  detail,  and  more 
especially  that  which  for  the  last  eleven 
years  has  been  associated  witb  Mr.  Croll's 

The  first  of  these  theories  to  which  we 
have  to  refer  was,  that  different  parts  of 
space  might  havo  very  different  tempera- 
tures, and  that  in  the  onward  inarch  of  the 
solar  system  the  earth  might  successively  ar- 
rive at  spaces  of  excessive  cold  and  especial 
heat.  Now,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the 
passing  through  a  cold  part  of  space  might 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  or  pass- 
ing through  a  hot  part  might  raise  it,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  can  be  no  evidence  in 
support  of  such  a  supposition.  But,  on 
purely  physical  grounds,  the  theory  is  un- 
tenable. The  distinctive  feature  of  the  gla- 
cial period,  as  producing  geological  results, 
was  not  the  cold,  but  the  enormous  quantity 
of  snow,  that  is,  of  condensed  vapour. 
When  then  there  was  snow,  there  must  have 
been  also  vapour  to  condense;  when  there 
was  much  snow,  there  must  have  been 
much  vapour,  and  much  heat  to  malic 
that  vapour ;  and  therefore,  as  Professor 
Tyndall  has  well  shown,  the  glacial  period, 
though  a  period  of  intense  cold  towards  one 
or  both  of  the  poles,  cannot  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  intense  cold  all  over  the  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  warm  arctic  climate  can- 
not have  been  caused  by  the  general  addi- 
tion of  some  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  to  the 
mean  temperature  ;  for  such  addition,  affect- 
ing the  intertropical  as  well  as  the  polar  re- 
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gions,  would  have  been  fatal  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  And  again,  as  Mr.  Croll  has 
argued,  since  space,  of  itself,  cannot  be  hot, 
any  such  hypothetical  hot  space  innst  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  source  of  heat, 
some  other  sun,  the  attraction  of  which  mnst 
necessarily  have  interfered  with  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  several  members  of  the  solar 

A  theory  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  is 
that  the  sun  has  been  of  very  variable  mag- 


nitude, or  that  its  heatin- 
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r  has  been 


subject  to  excessive  fluctuations.  But  the 
diminution  of  the  sun's  heating  power, 
though  of  course  it  could  produce  a  period 
of  great  cold,  could  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
give  rise  to_a  glacial  period  ;  and  any  great 
increase  must,  as  before,  have  caused  an  al- 
teration in  the  conditions  of  life,  and  have 
left  behind  it  unmistakable  proofs  of  its  hav- 
ing occurred.  We  mav  therefore  put  these 
crude,  unsupported,  and  unscientific  fancies 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  pass  on  to 
tho  theory  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
and  examined  by  him  at  considerable  length 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  well-known  works. 
This  would  refer  the  changes  of  climate 
principally,  if  not  altogether,  to  changes  in 
the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  sea. 
Basing  his  argument  on  a  remark  of  Hum- 
boldt's, that  the  climatic  difference  between 
North  America  and  Europe  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  American  land  reaching  so 
much  farther  towards  the  pole,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  maintained,  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness and  copiousness  of  illustration,  that  an 
excess  of  land  near  the  poles  would  give 
rise  to  a  glacial  condition ;  and  that,  contrari- 
wise, an  excess  of  land  near  the  equator 
would  occasion  a  snb-tropical  climate  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  quite  certain  that  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  must 
cause,  and  have  caused,  very  different  cli- 
matic conditions ;  it  is  also  certain  that,  as 
a  rule  of  the  present  time,  land  under  the 
equator  is  hotter,  land  near  the  poles  is 
colder,  than  the  sea  adjacent  But  it  is 
difficult  to  Bay  how  much  of  this  difference 
is  bi  be  attributed  to  specially  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  Humboldt's  original  idea 
of  the  cause  of  the  rigour  of  the  American 
climate,  as  compared  with  the  European, 
cannot  bo  accepted  in  this  age  of  more  exact 
geographical  knowledge.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  ocean  currents  and  the  winds 
which  sweep  over  them  arc  the  cause  of  this 
present  extreme  difference,  and  it  is  logical 
to  conclude  that  in  any  past  age  ocean  cur- 
rents must  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
climatic  conditions.  But  if  at  any  time  the 
intertropical  area  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  land,  no  large 
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current  of  intertropical  water  could  have 
carried  tropical  warmth  to  temperate  and 
arctic  regions;  and  referring  merely  to  our 
own  present  experience,  the  absence  of  such 
a  current  would  be  at  once  severely  felt. 
We  would  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Croll  id 
the  argurr.ent  he  has  put  forward,  that 
marked  as  might  be  tlie  effect  of  a  redistri- 
bution of  land  and  sea,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  particular  form  of  redistri- 
bution suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Lyctl  could 
have  led  to  the  results  which  he  has  de- 
scribed ;  and  that  though  the  probability  of 
great  changes  in  the  relative  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  land  must  be  taken  into  account. 
we  can  scarcely  admit  that  such  changes 
were  principally  and  primarily  the  causes  of 
the  very  great  changes  of  climale  testified 
to  by  the  geological  record. 

A  difficulty  almost  still  more  conclusive 
against  our  accepting  this  theory  in  ils  en- 
tirety, is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  such  complete  re- 
distribution of  the  areas  of  land  and  sea  dur- 
ing recent  geological  periods.  There  is,  on 
the  contrary,  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  form  of  the  oceans  and  conti- 
nents, in  its  principal  features,  stretches  very 
far  into  the  past;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  tlie  last  glacial  period  was,  geologically 
speaking,  very  recent — so  recent,  in  fact, 
that  it  touched  on  the  arrival  of  nian  in 
Western  Europe.  Of  the  possible  date  of 
this  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  on,  but 
the  evidence  of  man  as  absolutely  contem- 
porary with  the  reindeer  in  the  south  of 
France  is  very  generally  known. 

The  theory  which  would  attribute  the 
great  changes  of  climate  to  great  changes 
iu  the  direction,  or  even  in  the  being  of 
ocean  currenU,  has,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  brought  very  prominently  for- 
ward by  many  writers  on  physical  geogra- 
phy ;  and  very  great  weight  is  attached  to 
it  by  Mr.  Croll,  whose  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  this  branch  of  his  subject  have 
excited  a  good  deal  of  scientific  interest, 
and  arc  now  reproduced  in  a  more  connect- 

The  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  ocean 
currents,  or  what  Captain  Maury  lias  aptly 
called  'rivers  in  the  ocean,'  is,  of  course, 
familiarly  known;  and  of  all  the  currents 
which  traverse  the  ocean,  none  has  been 
more  frequently  talked  of  and  discussed 
than  the  Gulf  Stream  :  if  mere  discussion 
could  have  arrived  at  any  settlement  of  the 
questions  respecting  it,  they  must  have  been 
settled  long  ago.  The  facts  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus : — 

A  rapid  current   of  warm  water  issues 
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through  the  narrow  passage  geographically 
known  as  the  Straits  of  Bernini,  between 
Florida  and  the  westernmost  of  the  Baha- 
mas, and  follows  very  closely  the  coast  o* 
North  America  as  far  as  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. This  current,  coming  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  snrface  water  of  the  Ncrlh  Atlantic, 
about  the  latitude  of  40°,  is,  on  the  average, 
much  warmer  than  that  of  other  oceans  in 
the  same  latitude ;  and  this  unusual  warmth 
stretches  away  towards  the  north  and  east, 
conveyed  by  a  slow  motion  of  the  water, 
and  reaches  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  of 
Norway  and  into  the  Spitzbergen  or  Bae- 
entz  Sea. 

To  the  north-west  of  this  area  of  warm 
water  with  a  north-easterly  set,  is  an  area 
where  the  water  is  cold  and  sets  to  the 
southward,  whether  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  or  out  of  Baffin's  Bay,  or  down 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  and  this  cold  south- 
erly  current,  with  a  very  contracted  breadth, 
passes  inside  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  so  washes 
liie  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Underneath  the  warm  water,  which  on 
the  north-east  is  flowing  northwards,  is  a  bed 
of  icy  cold  water,  the  coldest  of  which  lies 
in  certain  deep  channels  between  the  Faroe 
and  Shetland  Islands.     And,  lastly, 

A  great  part  of  the  warm  water  of  th« 
North  Atlantic  sets  southward,  down  the 
coast  of  Portugal  and  Africa,  into  the  tro- 

Thesc  arc  the  very  hare  facts,  concerning 
which  there  is  no  doubt;  but  everything 
beyond — every  attempt  to  connect  thesa 
farts  together,  to  form  a  reasonable  system 
out  of  thern,  or  to  offer  any  scientific  expla- 
nation of  them — haa  led  to  controversy  and 
discussion,  and  very  unscientific  assertion. 

The  disputants  may,  however,  be  perhaps 
fairly  considered  as  resolving  themselves 
into  two  classes  ;  one  of  which,  maintaining 
that  there  is  no  break  of  continuity  or  flow 
betwecn  the  water  which  issues  through  the 
Straits  of  Bernini  and  that  warm  water* 
which  spreads  over  the  middle  latitudes  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  passcB  to  the  north 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  or  to  the  south  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  applies  to  the  whole, 
collectively,  the  one  title  of  Gulf  Stream, 
and  confers  the  name  more  distinctly  on 
that  northern  part  of  It  which  passes  into  Bar- 
entz  Sea ;  the  other,  holding  that  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  such,  cannot  be  traced  beyond 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  its  dis- 
tinctively warm  water  has  thinned  out  to 
the  merest  surface  layer,  and  its  velocity  has 
died  away,  argues  from  familiar  physical 
principles  that  the  warm  water  of  the  tropi- 
cal Atlantic  and  the  cold  water  of  the  Arc- 
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tic  establish  a  circulation  resembling,  in  its 
muin  points,  that  circulation  which  goes  on 
through  the  pipes  of  an  ordinary  low-pres- 
sure hot-water  warming  apparatus ;  that, 
being  such,  the  northerly  flow  of  warm  water 
along  our  coasts  and  the  coast  of  Norway 
has  no  relationship  to,  and  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of,  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  that  the 
name  Gulf  Stream  applied  to  it  is  a  geogra- 
phical blunder  and  a  physical  misconception. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  two  classes 
the  Gulf  Stream  is,  in  its  origin,  due  to  the 
trade  winds,  which  drive  the  tropical  sur- 
face water  with  considerable  pressure  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  escapes 
through  the  Florida  Narrows,  as  through  the 
nozzle  of  a  squirt,  and  is  assisted  by  tbe 
prevailing  south-westerly  winds  on  the  coast 
ot  tbe  United  States  and  by  the  strong  west 
winds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  known  famil- 
iarly to  seamen  as  'the  Roaring  Forties.* 
These,  it  is  argued,  driving  the  water 
away  from  the  American  coast,  call  for  a 
supply  from  behind.  Tbe  so-called  Gulf 
Stream  is  therefore  strictly  the  continuous 
motion  of  the  water  (hat  issues  from  tbe 
Florida  channel,  maintained,  supported,  and 
strengthened  by  the  persistent  westerly 
winds  of  tbe  North  Atlantic,  and  divided  by 
the  pressure  of  the  European  coast  line,  so 
that  the  northern  part  of  it  flows  towards 
the  north,  the  southern  part  towards  the 
south;  both  of  which  branches  are  again 
still  farther  supported  by  the  winds  of  these 
regions,  prevailing  respectively  from  the 
south-west  and  north-west.  That  the  water 
so  driven  under  pressure  into  the  Arctic 
should  seek  an  escape  as  soon  as,  or  where- 
ever  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  is  a  neces- 
sary correlation  ;  and  in  this  sense  tbe  south- 
erly flow  of  water  down  each  coast  of  Green- 
land is  a  complement  of  the  northerly  flow 
on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  argued 
also  that  the  water  so  pressed  towards  the 
Arctic  is  more  than  can  possibly  get  into 
that  confined  basin,  and  that  thus  a  consid 
erable  portion  of  it,  having  lost  its  heat  in 
high  latitudes,  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  bank- 
ed down,  and  escapes  as  a  southerly  under- 
flow of  cold  water. 

This  systematic  explanation  of  tbe  Gulf 
Stream  in  connection  with  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  currents  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
seems  to  lis  satisfactory,  not  only  in  its 
broad  outline,  but  in  its  more  special  details; 
whilst  any  theory  which  seeks  to  account 
for  the  existing  stale  of  oceanic  circulation 
by  reference  to  differences  of  temperature 
and  density,  falls  far  short  of  the  geographi- 
cal facts,  and  necessarily  ignores  the  south- 
erly currents  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  or 
that  grand  southerly  flow  of  water  on  the 
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coast  of  Portugal  and  Africa.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  of  ocean  currents  as  a  geogra- 
pher, and  has  based  his  theories  on  geogra- 
phical observation,  to  admit  the  effect  claim- 
ed for  what  he  knows  as  paltry  mid  uncer- 
tain differences  of  specific  gravity  ;  although 
such  may  arise  from  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, if,  indeed,  they  are  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  differences  of  salinity 
caused  by  differences  of  evaporation. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  produce  any  wisb- 
ed-for  effect  as  a  lecture-room  illustration  ; 
but  no  theory  can  be  accepted  which  is 
based  on  such,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  conditions  are  similar,  if  not  identical. 
Now,  very  great  stress  has  been  laid  by 
those  who  have  advocated  the  temperature 
theory,  on  the  illustration  shown  by  Dr. 
Carpenter ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  fact  that 
by  heating  the  water  at  one  end  of  a  long 
narrow  tank,  and  by  cooling  that  at  the 
other,  a  vertical  circulation  can  be  establish- 
ed, a  motion  towards  the  cold  end  above, 
towards  the  warm  end  beneath.  The  condi- 
tions in  such  a  tank  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  of  tbe  small  body  of  uniform 
water  and  the  very  largo  body  of  water  of 
many  diverse  degrees  of  salinity,  are  too  dif- 
ferent to  permit  us  to  accept  Dr.  Carpenter's 
experiment  as  even  an  illustration  of  a 
theory  of  oceanic  circulation,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  geographical  area,  docs  not 
conform  to  observation,  and  does  not  ex- 
plain existing  facts. 

An  examination  into  the- arguments  which 
Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Croil 
and  many  geographers  on  the  other,  have 
adduced  in  support  of  their  several  views, 
would  lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  a  contro- 
versy unsuitable  forthis  Review.  They  will 
be  found  at  length  1n  the  papers  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  contributed  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Iloyal  Society  or  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  in  Mr.  Croll's  pa- 
pers in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  or 
more  recently  in  his  latest  work,  'Climate 
and  Time,'  as  well  as  in  other  writings  to 
which  he  refers.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  will  bo  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  on  tbe 
main  point  of  causation  we  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Croll.  We  believe  that  not  only 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  various  branches 
and  ramifications,  but  the  ocean  currents 
generally,  are  due  solely  to  the  system  of 
prevailing  winds;  not — as  Mr.  Croll  has 
well  specified — to  winds  in  any  one  particu- 
lar locality,  hut  to  the  connected  system  of 
winds,  which  act  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  transmit  their  pressure  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea  through  wide  extents  of  ocean. 

Now   it    might    be    considered  that  the 
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theoretical  explanation  of  ocean  currents  lias 
little  to  do  with  the  question  of  climatic 
change,  and  that  the  hare  fact  of  their  pres- 
ence or  absence  is  all  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with.  Thia  is  not  the  case ;  fur  it  is 
clearly  difficult*  if  nut  impossible,  to  say 
whether,  in  the  distant  past,  warm  or  cold 
currents  did  or  did  not, might  or  might  not, 
traverse  certain  seas,  unless  we  have  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  forces  which  call 
them  into  being  and  direct  tlieir  course. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  for  instance,  has  maintained 
that  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the 
climate  of  this  country  is  impercep table. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  American  writer,  Mr. 
Silas  Bent,  came  before  the  transatlantic 
public  some  few  years  ago  with  a  proposal 
to  cut,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a 

fassage  sufficiently  large  to  allow  tho  water 
orced  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  escape  in- 
to the  Pacific,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
ruining  this  country  as  the  commercial  rival 
of  the  United  States.  Bent's  proposal  was 
so  utterly  absurd  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view,  that  it  escaped  the  notice  due  to  it 
as  a  study  in  morality :  but  nevertheless, 
believing  as  we  do  that  the  Gulf  Stream  ex- 
ercises a  most  direct  and  important  in- 
fluence on  our  climate,  we  believe  that  the 
submergence  of  Central  America  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  permit  the  tropical  waters  driven 
by  the  trade  winds  to  pass  through  into  the 
Pacific,  would  produce  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  climate  of  North-western  Europe  ;  that 
glaciers  might  again  flow  down  the  valleys 
of  Scotland,  of  Westmoreland,  or  of  Wales ; 
and  that  our  harbours  might  be  closed  each 
winter  with  impenetrable  ice  i  whilst  Dr. 
Carpenter,  believing  that  the  warm  current 
which  passes  to  the  north  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  is  the  neces- 
sary circulation  of  tropical  and  arctic  water 
at  different  temperatures,  believes  also  that 
such  a.  submergence  of  Central  America 
would  in  no  way  interrupt  this  circulation, 
and  would  be  to  ub  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
consequence.* 

Similarly,  he  believes  that  the  circulation 
would  go  on  irrespective  of  other  changes 
in  the  formation  of  the  land,  and  that 
therefore  oceanic  currents  cannot  play  any 
important  part  in  the  history  or  theory  of 
the  climatic  changes  of  the  past.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Mr.  Croll  has  devoted  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  his  work  to  the 
examination  of  the  different  theories  of  ocean 
currents,  arriving,  as  we  have  already  said,  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  circulation  supposed 
to  be  due  to  differences  of  temperature  does 
not  exist — we  would  rather  say,  is  insensi- 
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ble — and  that  tho  currents  arc  due  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  prevailing  winds. 

Believing  then  in  the  extreme  importance 
of  ocean  currents  as  agents  of  climatic 
change,  Mr.  Croll  has  attempted  to  calculate 
their  actual  effect  under  present  existing 
conditions.  The  labour  of  this  calculation 
must  have  beea  very  great,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  its  value  is  commensu- 
rate; for,  with  all  possible  care,  the  data 
are  so  very  uncertain,  that  the  results  cannot 
be  depended  on  as  even  approximately  cor- 
rect. The  utmost  we  can  allow  is  that  they 
dimly  shadow  out  the  nature  of  the  effect, 
and  it  is  only  with  this  comprehensive  limi- 
tation that  we  accept  them. 

Very  different  estimates  have  been  form- 
ed of  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  the  Narrows  of  Bernini.  Anxious 
to  avoid  any  charge  of  exaggeration,  Mr. 
Croll  has  accepted  the  lowest:  he  assumes 
that  459  cubic  miles  of  water  pass  through 
every  day.  He  further  aesumes  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  this  mass  of  water  as 
it  passes  through  the  Straits  ia  65°  F.,  and 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  same  water 
as  it  returns  south  is  40°  F.     These  estimates 


perature  far  higher  than  G5°,  and  much  of 
that  which  returns  has  a  temperature  far  lower 
than  40".  As  before,  Mr.  Croll  purposely 
understates  his  case,  and  concludes  from 
these  data  that  tbe  water  projected  each 
day  into  the  northern  part  of  the  North  At- 
lantic loses  there  twenty-five  degrees  of  its 
temperature  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  cubic  foot 
loses  upwards  of  1,500  units  of  heat,*  and 
the  total  loss  in  these  units  is  somewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  billions. 

Such  a  number  is,  of  course,  only  useful 
for  purposes  of  arithmetic,  as  affording  a 
means  of  comparison  with  other  numbers 
equally  beyond  our  powers  of  conception. 
It  enables  us  to  compare  the  quantity  of 
heat  so  thrown  off  by  the  Gulf  Stream  with 
that  received  directly  from  the  sun.  It 
shows  us  that,  according  to  the  calculations 
and  experiments  of  llerschel,  Pouilletand 
Meed),  the  quantity  of  heat  so  carried  into 
our  temperate  regions  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  one  year  is  equal  to  that  received  direct- 
ly from  the  sun  over  an  area  equal  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Florida.  The  heat  thrown 
off  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes is  therefore  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
that  supplied  directly  by  the  sun,  and  consti- 
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;utcs  one-fifth  of  the  whole  heat  of  this  vast 
irea  of  the  Atlantic. 

Having  arrived  at  this  relative  value  of 
Jie  heating  power  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  he 
.icxt  endeavours  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
ibsotute  vaioe  by  calculating  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  the  sun.  The  method  which  he  fol- 
lows is  undoubtedly  correct,  though  the  re- 
mits he  obtains  are  so  startling,  that  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  both  method  aod  re- 
mits have  been  controverted  and  denied. 

The  temperature  of  space  is,  according  to 
Herscfael  and  Ponillet,  about  230  degrees 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  to  this,  if 
the  sun  were  extinguished,  they  believe  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  would  rapidly  sink. 
The  mean  annual  tetnperatnre  of  tbe  North 
Atlantic,  north  of  the  tropic,  may  be  taken 
as  56°  Y. ;  the  whole  effect  of  the  son  on 
the  water  of  the  North  Atlantic  is,  there- 
fore, 56  degrees  more  than  338,  or  205  de- 
grees :  but  we  have  just  seen  that  one-fifth 
of  this  is  imported  by  the  Gulf  Stream  !  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  would  withdraw  69  degrees, 
and  reduce  the  mean  temperature  of  tbe 
North  Atlantic  below  zero. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  attach  any  idea 
of  exactness  to  this  calculation  of  the  effect 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  do  believe  that  it 
shows  more  correctly  than  any  previous  at- 
tempt the  enormous  influence  which  that 
current  has  on  our  climate.  It  shows  how 
important  must  he  the  general  action  of 
ocean  currents,  and  leads  us  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  currents  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  None  of  these  have 
been  examined  with  that  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  Gntf  Stream,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  origin  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  even  the  roughest  estimate  of 
their  volume.  The  Japan  current  in  the 
North  Pacific  corresponds  in  many  respects 
to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  there  are  no  obser- 
vations which  enable  us  to  say  whether  its 
volume  and  mean  temperature  are  greater 
tliitn  those  of  its  counterpart,  or  are  less. 
It  is  nowhere  confined  in  a  narrow  channel, 
where  its  dimensions  can  be,  however  rude- 
ly, measured ;  its  surface  flow  is  intermit- 
tent, and  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
what  becomes  of  it  during  the  month  of 
February,  when  it  disappears  from  the  coast 
of  Japan.  The  general  impression  amongst 
geographers  is  that  it  is  altogether  less  than 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  compared  with  the 
larger  area  of  the  Pacific,  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  is  so  :  still,  its  climatic 
effect  is  unquestionably  very  great. 

The  currents  which,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  correspond  to  these,  are  small, 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  tbeir 
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volume  and  temperatnro  insignificant  in 
comparison.  The  only  current  of  any  note 
which  flows  from  the  tropics  into  the  South- 
ern Ocean  is  that  which  escapes  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  along  the  coast  of  Natal,  and 
its  waters  are  almost  entirely  spread  out  and 
carried  away  to  the  eastward  by  the  prevail- 
ing drift :  being  thus  dispersed,  it  has  little 
direct  influence  on  the  climate  of  any  of  the 
southern  lands. 

Small,  however,  as  the  heat-beating  cur- 
rents of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  in  com- 
parison  with   those  of  the  northern,  it  is 


tho  Gulf  Stream,  that  they  must  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  southern  climate, 
and  that  if  they  were  altogether  withdrawn, 
the  climate  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  would  be  very  much 
worse  than  it  even  now  is.  If,  for  instance, 
the  whole  of  the  tropical  drift  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  line  was  to  be  pressed  to  the 
northward,  the  climate  of  tho  southern  hemi- 
sphere would  become  much  more  severe; 
whilst  at  tho  same  time  the  volumes  of  both 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  current  would 
be  much  increased,  and  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere would  be  made  much  wanner.  And 
conversely,  if  all  the  warm  currents  were 
driven  to  the  south,  then  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere would  have  a  glacial  climate,  and  tho 
southern  a  mild  and  warm  one. 

Now,  the  median  line  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  trade  winds,  which  is  also 
the  median  line  of  the  equatorial  drift,  is 
undoubtedly  coincident,  or  nearly  so,  with 
tbe  line  of  greatest  heat.  When,  therefore, 
one  hemisphere  is  chilled  and  the  other 
warmed,  so  that  this  line  of  greatest  heat 
(thermal  equator)  passes  far  into  the  warmer 
hemisphere,  the  middle  lino  of  the  equatorial 
drift,  aud  the  main  body  of  tbe  equatorial 
drift  with  it,  passes  also  into  the  warmer  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  the  volume  of  the  warm  cur- 
rents of  tho  warm  hemisphere  is  increas- 
ed, and  that  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 
the  cold  hemisphere.  There  is  thus  a  ten- 
dency for  the  warm  hemisphere  to  increase 
its  warmth,  and  for  the  cold  one  to  become 
more  cold. 

Mr.  Croll  explains  this  tendency  by  ref- 
erence to  a  supposed  increase  of  the  strength 
of  the  trade  winds  in  the  colder  hemisphere ; 
but  this  seems  at  least  doubtful.     We  would 


of  the  thermal  equator ;  and  we  may  sup- 
port our  objection  by  the  evidence  of  the 
existing  condition  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Over  none  of  tho  intertropical  seas  are  the 
trade  winds  bo  irregular  and  uncertain  as 
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over  the  South  Pacific  ;  hut  the  thermal 
equator  is  some  3°  or  4"  to  the  uorlh  *>f  the 
liuc,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  part  of  the 
equatorial  drift  passes  into  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

But  in  connection  with  this,  there  is  one 
important  point  on  which  Mr.  Croll  lias 
scarcely  laid  sufficient  stress;  and  that  is 
the  effect,  on  this  interchange  of  enrrents,  of 
even  comparatively  slight  alterations  iu  the 
form  of  the  land.  Wo  have  already  referred 
to  the  possible  effect  of  an  alteration  so 
slight  as  the  submergence  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca :  the  submergence  of  tlie  low  land  of 
South  America  would  produce  a  much 
greater.  Notwithstanding  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  mean  thermal  equator  some  5° 
to  the  north  of  the  line,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  intrusion  of  so 
much  of  the  equatorial  drift  into  the  North 
Atlantic  is  rather  the  position  of  Cape  St. 
Roquc  and  the  general  lay  of  the  coast  of 
South  America.  Cape  St,  Koque  is  in  lati- 
tude 5°  10'  S.,  aud  intercepts  a  considerable 
part  of  the  north-westerly  drift  of  the  South 
Atlantic.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  when  once 
caught,  this  has  no  escape  to  the  southward, 
but  must  go  north  towards  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Similarly,  all  the  water  that,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  is  'pressed  up  against 
this  coast  line  by  the  north-east  trades,  is 
also  compelled  to  go  towards  the  north-west 
But  if  this  coast  line  did  not  exist,  if  the 

flains  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
araguay  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — 
and  it  is  certain  they  were  there  at  no  very 
distant  geological  period, — this  restraint  on 
the  equatorial  drift  would  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  that  heated  water 
which  now  flows  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
would,  beyond  doubt,  be  pressed  to  the 
south,  warming  the  southern  hemisphere 
at  the  expense  of  the  northern. 

In  the  same  way  a  slightly  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  islands  in  the  west  of  the 
Pacific,  the  line  of  which  now  slopes  away 
towards  the  north-west,  and  forces  a  great 
part  of  the  equatorial  drift  to  the  nortli  as 
a  supply  to  the  Japan  current,  would  either 
divert  it  to  the  south,  or  would  permit  it  to 
pass  through  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so 
increase  in  volume  and  in  heating  power 
the  current  of  the  coast  of  Natal.  The  effect 
of  these  changes  cannot,  of  course,  be  calcu- 
lated :  they  might  vary  in  intensity;  tliey 
might  ho  whole  or  partial.  All  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  having  attempted  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  whilst 
fully  acknowledging  the  roughness  and  im- 
perfection of  that  calculation,  having  con- 
vinced ourselves  of  the  enormous  climatic 
influence  of  that  current,  we  arc  able  to 
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form  a  shadowy  idea  of  the  possible  effect  of 
other  currents  which  might,  under  different 
conditions,  flow  in  very  different  directions  ; 
and  we  arrive  necessarily  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  ocean  currents  are  a  most  important 
cause  of  the  conditions  of  climate  now  exist- 
ing, and,  changing  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion obedient  to  changes  in  thtf  coast  line, 
in  tlio  thermal  equator,  and  in  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  must  have  been  so  ever  since  the 
world  began. 

But  Mr.  Croll,  admitting  the  very  great 
influence  of  ocean  currents  on  climatic 
conditions,  and  arguing  most  ably  on  their 
causes  and  changes,  lias  considered  them 
throughout  as  secondary  to«cosuiical  chan- 
ges, changes,  tliat  is,  in  the  carth'sorbitaud 
position  at  different  seasons  relative  to  the 
sun.  His  theory  on  this  point  is  entirely 
his  own ;  and  though,  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  which  have  passed  since  he 
first  broached  it  in  the  '  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,' it  has  been  much  discussed,  it  has  con- 
tinually gathered  strength,  and  is  now  very 
generally  accepted  as  an  extremely  pcobablc 
solution  of  the  many  difficulties  involved  in 
the  question  of  climatic  change. 

From  the  days  of  our  childhood,  we,  dwell- 
ing in  the  northern  hemisphere,  have  been 
familiar  with  what  then  seemed  the  startling 
fact  that  the  earth  is  nearer  the  sun  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer;  aud  that  winter  and 
summer  depend  not  so  much  on  the  lesser 
or  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  but  on  the 
degree  of  the  divergence  of  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  perpendicular.  We  learnt,  in  fact, 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  '  tropics.'  '  arctic,1 
and  'antarctic;'  and,  in  alt  probability, 
lenrnt  also  many  climatic  rules  which  we 
have  been  now  proving  to  be  erroneous. 
We  therefore  refer  to  this  early  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  globes  only  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  northern  winter  now  occurs 
when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun,  the  south- 
ern winter  when  the  earth  is  farthest  from 
the  sun.  The  difference  between  the  two 
distances,  the  nearest  and  the  farthest,  is  at 
present  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  mean  dis- 
tance, or  three  million  miles;  but  it  is  subject 
to  continual  though  exceedingly  slow  change, 
and  may  increase  til!  it  is  rather  more  than 
fourteen  millions  of  miles,  or  between  one- 
sixth  and  one-seventh  of  the  mean  distance.- 
At  the  present  time,  the  hemisphere  which 
is  nearest  the  sun  in  winter  has  a  winter 
eight  Says  shorter  than  its  summer  ;  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  difference  just  spoken 
of,  the  winter  would  be  thirty-six  days 
shorter.  Now  it  might  well  be  supposed 
that  a  difference  of  even  eight  days  between 
the  length  of  summer  and  winter,  aud  much 
more  a  difference  of  thirty-six  days,  would 
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make  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
warmth  in  summer,  or  tlie  cold  in  winter,  of 
the  two  hemispheres.  It  might  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  hemisphere  whose  summer 
was  eight  days  longer  than  the  other  would 
be  the  warmer  in  that  proportion,  and  still 
more  when  the  summer  was  thirty-six  days 
longer. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  it  shown  from 
geological  evidence  that  the  earth  had  been 
subject  to  very  great  changes  of  climate, 
than  the  idea  was  started  that  these  changes 
were  duo  to  corresponding  changes  in  the 
shape,  or,  mathematically  speaking,  the  ce. 
centricity*  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  to  there 
having  been,  at  some  former  time,  this  great 
difference  in  the  length  of  summer  and  win- 
ter. But  it  was  shown  by  physical  reason- 
ing from  observed  facts — we  may  say  that 
it  was  satisfactorily  shown — that  notwith- 
standing this  great  difference,  and  whatever 
the  difference  between  the  length  of  summer 
and  winter,  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
each  hemisphere  was  exactly  and  always  the 
same  ;  from  which  fact  it  was  argued  that 
any  climatic  difference  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, either  from  each  other  or  from  a 
fixed  mean,  could  not  be  due  in  any  way  to 
such  a  change  in  the  orbit,  of  the  earth. 

Sir  John  Herschcl,  indeed,  as  far  back 
a*  1830,  was  inclined  to  believe  tluit  these 
differences  might  give  rise  to  remarkable 
changes  of  climate,  but  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  to 
that  effect ;  and  in  the  early  editions  of  his 
'  Outlines  of  Astronomy'  he  taught  that  since 
the  quantity  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  two 
hemispheres  was  the  same,  the  effects  which  | 
might  arise  from  the  difference  of  distance 
and  of  the  length  of  the  seasons  would  be 
counterbalanced.  In  the  fourth  edition, 
published  in  1858,  he  considerably  modified 
this  opinion,  and  wrote  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  very  great  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  '  we  should 
have  a  short  but  very  mild  winter,  with  a 
long  but  very  cool  summer ;  while  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  would  be  inconvenienced, 
and  might  be  rendered  uninhabitable,  by  the 
fierce  extremes  caused  by  concentrating  half 
the  annual  supply  of  heat  into  a  summer  of 
very  short  duration,  and  spreading  the  other 
half  over  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  sharpened 
to  an  intolerable  intensity  of  frost,  when  at 


*  An  ellipse  is  described  on  paper  by  draw- 
ing a  pencil  along  in  the  bight  of  a  Hiring,  fas- 
tened at  the  two  ends  to  pins  firmly  driven  in. 
Tho  distance  between  these  two  pins  as  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  the  siring  is  tho  eccen- 
tricity of  the  ellipse. 


its  climax,  by  the  much  greater  remoteness 
of  the  sun.' 

This,  then,  may  he  considered  the  most 
advanced  view  of  the  effect  of  the  changing 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  previous  to 
Mr.  Croli  taking  up  the  subject  in  18C4. 
Accepting  Sir  John  Ilcrschcl's  views  of  the 
perpetual  spring  climate  of  the  hemisphere 
whose  midwinter  occurs  when  the  earth  is 
nearest  the  sun  (in  perihelion),  Mr.  Croll  dis- 
sents altogether  from  the  opinion  that  the 
other  hemisphere  will  have  a  climate  of  vio- 
lent contrasts  ;  an  intensely  hot,  almost  un- 
endurable summer,  contrasted  with  a  winter 
as  intensely  cold.  His  argument  amounts 
to  this  :  that  during  the  long  cold  winter  of 
a  period  of  maximum  eccentricity,  all  the 
precipitation  over  that  hemisphere  would  be 
in  the  form  of  snow  ;  that  this  snow  would 
lie  umnelted,  and  would  cover  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  commencement  of  the 
short  summer;  that  the  summer  sun  shining 
on  this  snow-clad  surface  could  not  warm  it, 
but  that  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  rays 
would  be  reflected  back  into  space  ;  and  of 
those  rays  which  were  not.  so  reflected,  the 
effect  would  he  to  convert  some  of  the  snow 
into  water  or  vapour;  that  the  vapour  so  form- 
ed, being  partially  condensed  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  vast  masses  of  snow,  would  hang 
in  the  air  as  cloud  and  fog,  and  in  great 
measure  shut  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  from 
tho  surface  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the 
snow  which  covered  it. 

lie  considers  that  we  have  a  feeble  analo- 
gy to  this  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  James  Hoss,  at  tho  comparatively 
low  latitude  of  59°,  in  longitude  1"1°  E., 
snow  was  falling  on  the  longest  day,  and 
daring  the  month  of  February  (the  month 
corresponding  to  August  in  the  northern 
hemisphere)  there  were  only  three  days  frco 
from  snow  showers.  More  recently  Captain 
Naros  has  given  evidence  to  ihc  same  effect. 
He  says  :  '  Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ice,  between  the  13th  and  25th  February, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  ranged  between 
34-8°  and  21-5°  F.,  the  mean  being  31  5°  ;  a 
slightlycoldcr climate  in  an  average  latitude 
of  64°'S.  than  is  found  in  the  month  of 
August  in  tho  Arctic  seas,  in  latitude  74° 
N.' * 

In  tho  same  strain  Mr.  Croll  argues  that 
the  cold  of  Greenland  and  othcrarclie  coun- 
tries continues  during  tho  summer,  not  from 
the  absence  of  heat,  but  because  the  snow- 
covering  prevents  the  earth  receiving  it. 
During  the  early  summer  fogs  are  cxtremc- 
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ly  frequent,  shutting  off  a  great  part  of  the 
Bun's  rays,  and  those  which  reach  the  earth 
do  uot  warm  the  surface,  lie  addi 
thta  point  the  evidence  of  Captain  Si 
that  the  general  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere 
arising  from  fogs-  or  clouds  is  such  that  the 
sun  is  frequently  ioTislb'e  during  several  suc- 
cewive  days ;  and  suow  is  so  common  in  the 
arctic  regions,  that  it  may  be  boldly  stated 
Uiat,  in  nine  days  out  of  ten  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  more  or 
less  falls.  Other  arctic  voyagers  have  given 
the  same  testimony.  We  will  only  add  that 
from  the  latest  voyage  of  which  a  report 
has  been  published,  the  cruise  of  the  Tit/rets 
in  1873.  '  At  10  o'clock.'  writes  Lieutenant- 
Commander  White,  'on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, the  1  Oth  of  August,  theshi  p  >a»  brought 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Upoinivik.  A 
dense  snow-storm  lasted  the  entire  day,  mak- 
ing the  country  look  all  the  more  dreary  for 
its  new,  fresh  covering.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, snow-storms,  storms  of  sleet,  and  a 
sort  of  frozen  fog,  were  not  (infrequent.'  * 

This  snow,  this  fog  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Croll,  due  entirely  to  the  snow-covering  of 
the  surface ;  for  the  quantity  of  heat  direct- 
ly incident  from  the  sun,  during  the  long 
summer  days,  is  very  great,  greater  even 
than  at  the  equator.  Even  as  to  momentary 
effect,  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the  direct 
radiation  of  the  sun  will  stand  at  100°  F.  or 
upwards,  although  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  is  below  freezing  puiut ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  whilst  snow  and 
iccaro  lying  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  pitch  of  a  ship's  seams  will  melt,  or  the 
black  paint  blister  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Croll's  argument,  then,  amounts  to 
this:  that  the  present  summers  of  Greenland 
and  the  Arctic  are  cold  by  reason  of  snow. 
'  If,'  he  sayR,  '  by  some  means  or  other  we 
could  remove  the  snow  and  ice  from  the 
arctic  regions,  Ihcy  would* then  enjoy  a  tem- 
perate, if  uot  a  hot,  summer.  In  Greenland 
snow  falls  even  in  the  very  middle  of  sum- 
mer, more  or  less,  nine  days  out  of  ten  ;  but 
remove  the  snow  from  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  a  snow-shower  in  Greenland 
during  summer  would  be  as  great  a  rarity 
as  it  would  be  on  the  plains  of  India.' 

If  wo  agree  with  Mr.  Croll  in  this  view  of 
existing  conditions,  it  follows  that  if,  in  any 
locality,  the  anow  of  winter  does  not  melt 
during  the  summer,  the  climate  of  the  local- 
ity is  deteriorated  ;  a  continually  increasing 
quantity  of  snow  will  be  left  each  so  miner, 
and  by  degrees  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try will   be  covered.     Xow  the  eccentricity 
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of  the  earth's  orbit  changes  very  slowly.u 

any  climatic  change  resulting  from  it  aim 
would  come  on  also  very  slowly.  The  * 
cumulation  of  snow  might  go  on  for  th-a 
sands  and  thousands  of  years,  and  might, 
will  be  evident,  reach  almost  any  concern 
ble  extent. 

But  the  climates  of  the  two  hemisphere 
during  a  period  of  maximum  .ccceutrHi 
would  be  extremely  different,  and,  so  to  ui 
complementary.  That  hemisphere  who 
winters  occurred  at  or  near  the  time  of  lii 
earth  being  in  perihelion  would  have  a  mil* 
and  equable  climate;  winters  warm,  with  liul 
oruo  snow,  by  reason  of  the  nearness  of  iL 
sun ;  summers  temperate,  by  reason  of  ibi 
distance,  hut  not  cold,  because  there  woai* 
bono  snow-covering  to  melt  away.  Thcpic 
cipitation  might  be  great,  but  if  so,  it  vucit 
bo  a*  rain  ;  and  the  condensation  of  rspva 
into  rain  sets  free  vast  stores  of  latent  beat 
A  climate  of  extreme  rain  is,  as  far  as  iti 
thermometer  is  concerned,  necessarily  niiiJ; 
and  the  vegetation  of  a  country  dcpciiih 
rather  on  the  minimum  temperature  tint 
on  the  mean.  We  are  all  familiar  with  ik 
damage  often  done  by  a  frosty  night  ii 
May  ;  and  tho  effect  of  three  such  nights  »a 
tho  vineyards  of  the  south  of  France  ** 
brought  tangibly  home  to  many  of  us,  some 
four  years  ago/  by  a  considerable  adnuice  >' 
the  market  price  of  Bordeaux  wines,  k  ii 
thus  an  equable  climate,  in  which  such  minim 
are  unknown,  that  is  most  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  and  even  now,  the  vegetation  uni* 
the  most  thoroughly  wretched  climate  on  lix 
whole  earth,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  sJid^ 
tropical  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  lie! 
whilst  one  hemisphere  would  have  a  climate 
thus  favourable  to  vegetation,  equable  and 
warm,  the  other  would  be  subjected  totlm  ex- 
treme rigour  of  cold ;  the  snow-covering 
would  reach  far  into  the  temperate  rone, 
and  the  whole  hemisphere  would  be  chilled. 
In  so  considering  the  changes  of  climate, 
there  is  then  another  astronomical  conduiiu, 
leBs  important  than  the  eccentricity  J 
the  orbit,  and  that  is  the  position  of  tk 
earth  in  its  orbit  during  the  summer  and 

'i.tcr  halves  of  the  year.     At  the  present 

io  the  Hue  which  joins  the  positions  of  the 

earth  at  midsummer  and  midwinter  is  reir 

nearly,  though  notquite, coincident wilLlne 

greatest  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  sni 

idsummer  and  midwinter  fall  very  nrarlr 
at  the  time  at  which  the  earth  is  respective- 
ly at  its  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the 
sun — in  astronomical  language,  when  tl* 
earth  is  in  aphelion  and  perihelion.  S«* 
this  line  continually  changes  its  position,  bj 
ie  of  a  movement  due,  for  the  most  part, 
hat  is  known  as  '  the  precession  of  tec 
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vqninoxes.*  It  turns  Blowly  round  the  snn, 
and  mates  a  complete  circuit  in  rather  less 
than  twenty-one  thousand  years  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  about  ten  thousand  years  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  relative  to  the  sun  at  mid- 
summer and  midwinter  will  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  it  is  now.  Our  midsum- 
mer will  be  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion, 
our  midwinter  when  the  earth  is  in  aphe- 
lion ;  our  winter  will  be  about  eight  days 
longer  than  our  summer,  and  the  difference 
arising  from  this  cause,  such  as  it  is,  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  it 
now  is  in  favour  of  the  northern.  But  the 
same  continual  movement,  the  same-  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  goes  on  independently 
of  any  change  in  the  eccentricity  cf  the 
earth's  orbit ;  and  it  may  thus  have  happen- 
ed that,  during  a  period  of  maximum  or  very 
ijreat  eccentricity,  the  earth  might  be  in  both 
tbe.se  positions,  and.  at  intervals  of  some  ten 
thousand  years,  both  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  each  be  subjected  to  an  extreme 
state  of  glaciation  and  to  the  very  opposite 
conditions  of  a  sub-tropical  climate. 

Amongst  the  many  objections  which  have 
beeii  made  to  this  theory,  there  was  one 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  which  can- 
not be  overlooked.  It  amounts  to  this  :  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, the  maximum  effect  would  not  be 
coincident  with,  but  would  follow  at  some 
distance,  the  maximum  cause.  The  great- 
est accumulation  of  snow  on  the  hemisphere 
supposed  to  be  glaciated  would  not  be 
when  midwinter  fell  when  the  earth  was  in 
aphelion,  bat,  rather,  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  during  which  the  winters  were  longer 
than  the  summer,  that  is,  as  the  earth  at 
midwinter  approached  the  point  of  quadra- 
ture. Now,  in  the  gradual  change  of  the 
earth's  position,  the  accumulation  of  snow 
must  take  as  long  to  disappear  as  to  collect ; 
and  if  the  accumulation  went  on  through 
the  whole  period  during  which  the  winter 
was  longer  than  the  summer,  the  removal 
of  this  accumulation  would  last  through  the 
whole  complementary  period,  and  begin  again 
at  the  end  of  it.  In  this  way  each  hemisphere 
would  he  subjected  to  continual,  never-end- 
ing glaciation,  instead  of  to  an  alternation 
of  cold  and  warm  periods. 

A  reference  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  permits  us,  to  some 
extent,  to  explain  away  this  difficulty.  The 
winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  now 
about  eight  days  longer  than  the  summer, 
but  the  accumulation  of  snow  has  scarcely 
made  any  approach  towards  that  of  the 
glacial  period.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  increases  at  all ;  but  if  it  does, 
it  is  so  slowly  that  a  hundred  years  has  not 
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made  it  evident.  Wo  are  therefore  within 
our  right  in  assuming  that,  under  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  eccentricity,  the  accumula- 
tion of  snow  would  not  approach  the  zone 
now  called  temperate  until  the  excess  of 
winter  was  considerably  more  than  eight 
clays,  and  would  attain  its  maximum  at  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  solstice  on  the 
other  side  of  aphelion.  This  snowy  cover- 
ing might  thus  well  have  disappeared  before 
the  position  of  midwinter  iu  perihelion  was 
reached,  and  the  maximum  effect  of  the 
sun  would  be  some  time  after  that  position 
was  passed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  ;  but  as  Mr.  Croll 
has  not  referred  to  it,  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  imperfect  explanation  which  wo  have 
offered. 

From  his  more  especial  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Darwin  has  considered  that  the  alternation 
of  cold  and  warm  periods,  as  described,  will 
explain  certain  problems  in  the  distribution 
of  plants,  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any 
theory  of  simultaneous  glaciation  at  both 
poles.  There  are  some  species  of  plants 
common  to  the  temperate  zones  of  both 
hemispheres  which  are  not  found  in  the  tro- 
pics, except  on  elevated  mountains.  How 
did  they  get  there  J  IIow  did  they  cross 
the  equator  J  According  to  the  theory  wo 
have  been  discussing,  during  a  period  of  gla- 
ciation in  orre  hemisphere,  the  lino  of  greatest 
heat  would  reach  far  into  the  other,  and  the 
geographical  equator  might  well  be  virtually 
included  in  the  toraperate  zone.  The  plants 
of  the  colder  hemisphere,  flying  from  the  in- 
creasing cold,  or,  rather,  attracted  by  more 
favourable  conditions  nearer  the  equator, 
would  gradually  spread  in  that  direction,  and 
during  the  glacial  period  would  flourish  in 
the  geographical  tropics.  As  the  thermal 
equator  began  again  to  approach  the  geogra- 
phical, these  would  be  driven  into  the  higher 
lands,  and  would  stay  there  till  the  hot  zone 
had  passed  by  into  the  opposite  hemisphere : 
they  wonld  then  descend,  and,  occupying  the 
lowlands,  would  spread  as  far  as  possible  to- 
wards the  new  ice-cap.  Representatives  of 
the  species  wonld  thus  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  and  would  necessarily  retire  to 
the  temperate  zones  beyond  the  tropics,  as 
the  climate  again  changed.  The  probable 
solution  of  this  botanical  problem  lends  a 
strong  support  to  the  view  which  Mr.  Croll 
has  taken  of  the  very  different  and  alternat- 
ing climate  of  the  two  hemispheres  during 
the  cold  periods. 

A  pecnliarly  tempting  feature  of  this 
theory  is  that  it  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
many  puzzling  changes  of  sea  level,  tracesof 
are  still  manifest  on  our  own  and 
neighbouring  coasts.     That  many,  and  the 
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moat  important,  of  these  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  interna] 
forces,  which  we  do  not  and  probably  never 
shall  understand,  is  accepted  b  vail  geologists; 
but,  in  Mr.  Oroll's  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  appeal  to  these  forces  as  an  explanation 
of  all.  He  believes  that  many  of  them  are* 
duo,  not  to  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
land,  but  to  a  lowering  or  raising  of  the  sea  ; 
and  that  this  raising  or  lowering  is  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  ice  accumulated 
near  one  or  the  other  pole,  ilis  reasoning 
on  this  point  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
theory  on  which  ho  founds  it,  the  alternation 
of  the  glacial  period  in  tbo  two  hemispheres. 
Assuming  this,  he  argues  that  an  enormous 
mass  of  ioc  at  or  near  one  pole  must  alter, 
to  some  extent,  the  position  of  the  earth's 
centre  of  gravity  ;  that  an  excess  of  sea  will 
therefore  he  drawn  over  towards  the  glaciat- 
ed hemisphere,  causing  in  it  an  apparent 
sinking  of  the  land,  whilst  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere the  land  will  appear  to  rise.  He  be- 
lieves, then,  that  the  '  raised  beaches'  distinct- 
ly marked  at  many  points  of  our  coast,  are 
the  beaches  so  made  at  a  higher  level  during 
the  last  period  of  glaciation  ;  and  that,  fur- 
ther back,  the  junction  of  England  with  the 
continent  was  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
water  from  tiie  North  Sea,  rather  than  to  a 
real  raising  of  the  sea-bed. 

That  the  accumulation  of  snow  at  one 
pole  would  tend  to  produce  some  inch  effect 
is  mathematically  certain  ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  actually  produce  it  is  doubt- 
ful, and  would  depend  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  the  displacement  of  thu  centre  of  gravity, 
and,  therefore,  on  the  thickness  of  the  ice- 
cap over  the  glaciated  pole.  Mr.  Croll  be- 
lieves this  to  have  been,  in  some  instances, 
vary  great :  he  believes  that,  even  now,  it  is 
very  great  at  the  South  Pole  ;  but  the  meas- 
ure of  this  belief  is  founded  on  assumptions 
that  will  scarcely  be  generally  accepted.  He 
assumes,  for  instance,  that  the  south  polar 
region  is  occupied  by  a  continent,  which 
reaches  in  every  direction  to  an  average  dis- 
tance of  twenty  degrees  from  the  pole,  or 
rather  more ;  and  that  this  continent  is 
covered  with  an  ice-cap  of  a  thickness  suffi- 
cient to  permit  it  to  discharge  icebergs  by 
the  natural  motion  of  the  ice.  Now,  he 
argues  from  experiment  that  ice  will  not 
move  over  a  slope  of  less  than  one  degree,  and 
that  this  slope,  carried  from  the  coast-line  to 
the  centre  of  the  hypothetical  continent, 
gives  a  thickness  of  twenty -four  miles. 

That  icebergs  of  enormous  size  are  dis- 
charged from  the  south  polar  region  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Croll  has  given  the  estimated 
dimensions  of  many  that  have  been  seen, 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  thickness  of 
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more  than  a  mile  is  not  uncommon ;  but  the 
evidence  of  a  continent  three  thousand  miles 
across,  or  of  an  ice-cap  twenty-four  miles 
thick,  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  Mr,  Croll  is 
indeed  willing  to  accept  one-fourth  of  this 
thickness ;  but  clearly,  if  the  bases  of  his 
argument  arc  sound,  twenty-four  miles,  and 
not  six,  arc  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  known  fact  that  huge  icebergs 
are  discharged.  If  he  accepts  a  possible 
thickness  of  six  miles,  it  is  that  he  admits 
that  ice  may  move  on  a  much  less  slope  than 
has  been  experimentally  proved,  and  the 
very  groundwork  of  his  argument  crumbles 
away;  for  there  is  as  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  ice  may  move  on  a  slope  of  one- 
hundredth  part,  as  on  one  of  one-fourth  part 
of  a  degree,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  it  may   he  merely   a  question  of 

We  thus  find  ourselves  without  any  trust- 
worthy data  on  which  to  base  any  calcula- 
tions regarding  the  displacement  of  the 
earth's  centre  of  gravity  during  the  periods 
of  maximum  glaciation  ;  and  though  we 
would  freely  admit  the  possibility  of  a  dis- 
placement that  would  lay  bare  the  North 
Sea,  and  carry  our  coast  westward  to  the 
one-hundred  fathom  lino,  or  that  would,  on 
the  contrary,  lay  under  water  a  great  part  of 
the  lowlands  of  England,  Scotland,  aud  the 
adjacent  countries,  we  are  unable  to  admit 
it  as  a  certainty,  and  are  the  more  compel. 
led  to  doubt,  as  a  familiar  proverb  warns  us 
ever  to  mistrust  what  seems  probable.  We 
think  it  is  extremely  likely  ;  we  know  that  it 
is  extremely  tempting;  but  it  is  not  proved. 

Another  feature  of  Mr.  droll's  theory, 
which  is  still  more  tempting,  and  which 
seems  based  on  more  certain  evidence,  is  the 
possibility,  the  long  wished-for  possibility, 
which  it  promises  of  a  really  scientific  esti- 
mate of  geological  time ;  for  all  attempts 
that  have  been  made  on. purely  geological 
bases  have  proved,  on  investigation,  unsound 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Of  these  at- 
tempts, the  most  common  has  been  by  refe- 
rence to  the  thickness  of  different  strata, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  time  requisite  for  their 
deposition.  But  the  calculations  so  made 
have  been  wild  in  the  extreme,  the  general 
tendency  of  uniformitarians  having  been  to 
run  away  into  appalling  statements  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  millions  of  years. 
Mr.  Croll  considers  that  this  propensity  to 
exaggerate  is  due  partly  to  the  inability  of 
the  human  mind  to  form  any  real  conception 
of  the  moaning  of  very  high  numbers.  A 
unit,  followed  by  six,  or  twelve,  or  eighteen 
ciphers,  is  an  arithmetical  expression,  and 
nothing  more. 

This  incapability,  however,  whilst  it  has 
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erbapa  permitted  the  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
ggeratcd -estimates,  is  not  responsible  for 
tieir  being-.  This  has  followed  from  the 
icthod  which  has  been  adopted  of  referring 
ifferent  formations  to  a  moan  rate  of  do- 
>osit,  instead  of  to  au  exceptional  one ;  of 
irtually  supposing,  in  fact,  that  earthy  mat- 
er washed  into  the  sea  ia  uniformly  spread 
«t  over  the  whole  bed  of  the  ocean.  This, 
•f  course,  ia  not  the  case :  probably  no  one 
or  &  moment  would  think  of  asserting  it, 
hough  many  calculations  have  been  made 
ifter  tacitly  assuming  it.  Deposits  washed 
nto  the  sea  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reach  beyond  a 
iistance  of  a  hnndrcd  miles,  and  spread  over 
wen  that  very  partially.  The  Mississippi, 
for  instance,  brings  down  from  the  sea  each 
vear  upwards  of  seven  thousand  millions  of 
:nbic  feet  of  solid  matter  ;  but  as  this  is  al- 
most all  laid  down  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  clearly  in  a  future  age 
the  thickness  of  this  stratum  can  form  no 
measure  of  time  if  compared  with  the  forma- 
tion of  river  deposits  under  very  different 
conditions. 

Similarly,  although  from  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  carried  down  each  year  by 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  globe,  we  can  cal- 
culate the  mean  rate  of  denudation  now 
going  on  in  their  respective  basins,  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  to  say  what  is  the  rate  of  de- 
nudation in  any  specified  district.  Profes- 
sor Geikie  (Archibald)  has  computed  that 
the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  Missis- 
sippi in  6,000  years,  the  Ganges  in  2,358,  or 
the  Po  in  72S  years,  is  equivalent  to  amean 
denudation,  throughout  their  respective 
basins,  of  one  foot ;  but  no  geologist  would 
maintain  that  the  demonstrated  removal  of 
one  foot,  at  any  given  spot,  necessarily  cor- 
responded to  the  computed  number  of  years, 
or,  in  fact,  bore  any  relation  to  it.  Attempts 
to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  past  by  any 
such  calculations  have  always  appeared  to 
as  ntterly  futile,  a  waste  of  much  labour  and 
ingenuity. 

Mr.  Croll,  for  the  first  time  in  geological 
science,  has  proposed  to  calculate  the  past 
epochs  on  au  astronomical  basis.  From  a 
formula  given  by  Leverrier,  he  lias  computed 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  at  inter- 
vals of  fifty  thousand  years,  or,  in  special 
cases,  at  intervals  of  ten  thousand  years,  for 
a  period  extending,  in  all,  over  four  millions 
of  years.  This  calculation  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  the  formula  is  proposed  by 
Leverrier  only  with  reference  to  a  compara- 
tively short  period — a  hundred  thousand 
years — backwards  or  forwards,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  a  period  so  extended  as  three 
million  years  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  be- 
yond the  power,  even  of  astronomers,  to  say 


positively  what  was  the  condition  of  the  so- 
lar system  three  million  years  ago,  or  what 
it  will,  be  one  million  years  hence.  Mr, 
Croll's  calculation  is,  therefore,  based  on 
the  doubtful  hypothesis  that  tho  solar  sys- 
tem through  all  ages  has  been  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  forces  and  disturbances 
as  at  present;  and  on  this  hypothesis  ho 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  periods  of  ex- 
treme eccentricity  have  happened  one,  two, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  years  ago ; 
again  between  seven  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  and  at  other  epochs  still 
more  remote,  the  greatest  within  the  limits 
of  his  calculations  occurring  two  and  a  half 
million  years  ago. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  geologi- 
cal record,  he  conclndes  that  the  last  glacial 
period,  whose  signs  are  those  which  most 
clearly  remain,  coincided  with  and  extend, 
edoverthetwo  latest  of  theso  epochs,  being 
at  its  astronomical  maximum  two,  and  again 
one  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  and  con- 
tinuing as  distinctly  a  cold  period  to  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  thousand  years 
ago.  Within  this  limitthe  computation  may 
be  accepted  as  fairly  trustworthy.  The 
more  remote  determinations,  reaching  back 
to  a  million  or  three  million  years  ago,  as- 
tronomical epochs  which  Mr.  Croll  wishes 
to  identify  with  the  periods  of  the  middle 
and  early  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  age  (Mio- 
cene and  Eocene),  must  be  considered  as 
much  more  doubtful ;  but,  failing  any  more 
exact  knowledge,  they  may  be  accepted  as 
vaguely  measuring  tho  lapse  of  time  since 
!])<>  beginning  of  the  present  forms  of  life. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  calculations,  that 
the  age  of  the  world  cannot  exceed  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  years,  have  at  least  amathe- 
matical  and  physical  basis.  Professor  Ram- 
say, perhaps  the  first  of  living  geologists,  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that,  as  compared 
with  the  vast  extent  of  geological  time,  the 
oldest  formations  are  things  of  yesterday. 
The  collocation  of  these  two  decided  opin- 
ions of  men,  of  all  others  the  most  compe- 
tent to  form  opinions,  serves  at  least  to 
bridle  the  imagination,  which  has  been  apt 
to  run  riot  in  a  labyrinth  of  unmeaning  nu- 
merical expressions. 

The  reference  of  the  last  glacial  period  to 
an  astronomical  epoeh  eighty  thousand 
years  ago,  gives  a  plansible  estimate  of  the 
anti'juity  of  man  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
From  a  long  examination  of  the  older  stone 
deposits,  Mr.  Geikie  has  shown  that  pa- 
Issolitbic  man  was  in  this  country  contem- 
poraneous with  the  last  tropical  mammalia, 
and  that  beyond  a  doubt  these  were  antece- 
dent to  the  last  glacial  period.  All  the  geo- 
logical evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  since 
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then  our  climate  baa  been  continually  ii 
proving :  there  has  been  no  intervening  wai 
period.  It  has  long  been  admitted  that  be. 
twecn  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  man  there 
was  a  distinct  gap  :  the  one  did  not  merge 
by  gradual  improvement  into  the  other. 
Mr.  Geikic  would  conclnde  that  the  cause 
of  thia  gap  was  the  burying  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  and  England  under  ice,  and  the 
small  remainder  nndcr  water.  He  consid- 
ers, then,  that  the  remains  of  the  tropical 
mammals  and  of  palajolitbie  man  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  last  warm  period,  that  is  to 
say,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand 
years  ago.  These,  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  were  exterminated  or  driven  onl 
by  the  increasing  cold ;  the  man  maintain- 
ing his  ground  long  enough  to  mingle  his 
bones  with  those  of  the  arctic  animals  which 
took  possession  of  the  country.  After  the  lapse 
of  many  ages,  when  the  ice-cap  had  par- 
tially disappeared,  other  men  took  his  place 
— men  of  different  form,  habits,  manners — 
neolithic  men.  These  were  contemporary 
with  many  of  the  arctic  mammals  not  yet 
withdrawn  to  the  north  ;  amongst  others, 
the  musk  ox  and  reindeer.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  this  new  intru- 
sion: the  amelioration  of  our  climate  was 
very  gradual,  and  both  musk  ox  and  rein- 
deer continued  for  a  long  time  to  roam  as 
far  south  as  the  Pyrenees.  Neolithic  man 
certainly  lived  with  them  and  on  them,  and 
nothing  in  the  evidence  would  point  to  a 
later  date  for  the  post-glacial  colonization 
of  Ibis  country  than  about  sixty  thousand 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Oroll's  theory  la  so  pretty,  and  the  re. 
suits  arc  so  fascinating,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  being  carried  away  by  a  feeling  of 
aesthetic  admiration  nnstiitcd  to  scientific 
inquiry.  It  costs  us  an  effort,  aa  we  con- 
clude, to  call  to  mind  any  of  the  objections 
against  it.  Of  these,  we  think  the  one  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  raised  by  Sir  Charles 
Lycll  has  very  great  weight ;  but  of  even 
greater  weight  do  we  consider  the  objection 
that  the  ocean  currents — having  the  enor- 
mous climatic  influence  which  Mr.  Croll  has 
proved  them  to  have — may  increase,  but  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  act  contrary  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  orbit's  eccentricity.  Mr.  Croll 
believes  that  they  must  necessarily  increase 
it ;  he  believes  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inter-tropical  drift  must  necessarily  pass  into 
the  warm  hemisphere.  So  far  aa  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  thermal  equator,  we  fully 
agree  with  bim,  but  we  cannot,  with  him, 
ignore  the  effect  of  the  trend  of  the  coast 
line,  which  most  act  independently  of  cosmi- 
cal  conditions;  and  whatever  effect  we  may 
allow  to  changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  our 
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earth's  orbit,  we  believe  that  U^  relative 
severity  or  mildness  of  the  cold"  and  warm 
periods  must  have  been  measured  out  by  the 
coast  lino  of  Central  or  South  America,  of 
New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
have  been  determined  by  the  volume  and 


Aet.  II. — Dean  Hook  on  the  Bngliih 
Reformation. 

Drvdes  speaks  of  some  writers  of  history 
who  arc  not  'historians  of  an  action  but  law- 
yers of  a  party,'  on  the  '  front  of  whose  his- 
tories there  ought  to  be  written  the  prologue 
of  a  pleading,  "  I  am  for  theplaintlff,  or 
"  I  am  for  the  defendant."  '  The  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Chorch  of  England  is  a  peculiarly 
tempting  subject  for  a  party  writer.  It  had 
so  many  phases,  so  many  stages' of  develop- 
ment, with  no  many  points  of  advance  and 
retrogression,  that  It  is  easy  to  find  argu- 
ments apparently  valid  for  almost  any  theory. 
Moreover,  many  important  documents  are 
missing;  some  are  supposed  to  have,  met 
unfair  treatment,  and  the  language  of  others, 
owing  to  tile  inherent  imperfection  of  all 
language,  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  a 
meaning  altogether  different  from  what  was 
originally  intended.  It  is  found,  too,  that 
on  many  questions  of  theology  our  Reform- 
ers are  cither  silent  cr  indefinite,  so  that  the 
field  is  wide  for  snnnise  and  conjecture. 

On  the  title  page  of  his  '  History  of  the 
Reformed  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,'  Dean 
Hook  should  have  written  that  he  held  a 
brief  for  what  he  calls  the  '  Anglo- Catholic ' 

Earty  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
e  intended  all  his  narrations  to  bo  state- 
ments of  his  case.  Hia  thesis,  gathered  from 
different  places  and  repeated  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  in  every  volume,  is  this:  the 
Church  of  England  has  preserved  its  con- 
tinuity from  Augustine  to  the  present  day ; 
in  this  respect  the  English  Reformation  was 
uniike  the  Reformation  in  other  countries; 
we  reformed  the  Catholic  Church,  but  other 
reformers  set  up  Protestant  sects.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  Chnrch  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  are  member}  of 
same  family,  though  not  on  speaking 
terms,  but  all  other  Protestants  are  extra 
eccletiam,  touching  the  Church  at  no  point. 
Anything  in  English  ecclesiastical  history 
which  seems  to  contradict  this  theory  is 
called  Puritanism,  and  as  such  is  put,  down 
as  the  parent  of  hatred,  strife,  varHnce, 
and  every  evil  work. 
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It  must  be  admilted  to  be  somewhat  re. 
markablc  that  there  is  not  a  line  id  (be  writ- 
ings of  eitUer  the  English  or  the  Continental 
Reformers  whieh  Indicates  the  smallest  con- 
sciousness of  any  difference  in  the  objects 
proposed  by  them.  They  all  intended  Ibe 
reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bishop 
Jewel,  who  may  bo  taken  as  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  says  expressly  that  '  these 
worthv  and  learned  fathers,  Luther  and 
Zwinglius,  and  ether  like  godly  and  zealous 
men.  were  appointed  of  God  not  to  erect  a 
new  Church,  hut  to  reform  tlie  old.'*  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  modelled 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Get.eva,  claimed  in  its  constitutional  docu- 
ments to  be  the  old  Church,  and  not  a  new 
sect.  The  petition  of  the  barons  and  gentle- 
men to  the  Parliament  that  voted  the  Refor- 
mation, asked  the  suppression  of  the  Roman 
doctrines  only  in  'exceptionable  points,' 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Churth,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy. In  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Ger- 
man refugees  were  allowed  to  worship  at 
Austin  Friars  by  an  express  patent  from  the 
king,  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  was  stated 
that  '  the  German  Church  made  profession 
of  pure  and  uncorrupted  religion,  and  was 
instructed  in  truly  Christian  and  apostolical 
opinions  and  rites. 'f  There  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory more  certain  than  that  the  English  Re- 
formers fraternised  with  (hose  on  the  Con. 
tincnt,  that  they  imitated  them  in  theirform- 
ularies  of  faith,  and  oven  corresponded  with 
them  concerning  their  uniting  together  into 
one  great  Protestant  Church.  There  were 
man}'  points  on  which  the  Swiss  Reformers 
differed  from  those  of  Germany,  and  many 
on  which  the  English  Reformers  differed 
among  themselves,  but  never  once  on  any 
side  is  it  even  intimated  that  the  English 
alone  reformed  the  Catholic  Church,  while 
the  others  only  established  Protestant  sects. 

Dean  Hook's  arguments  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads:  (1)  That  our  Reformers 
always  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  (a)  That  they  received  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  the  Fathers  as  an  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  (3)  That,  unlike  other 
Reformed  Churches,  our  historical  continuity 
with  the  ancient  Church  was  never  broken. 

On  the  first  head,  it  ia  true  that  all  our 
Reformers  claimed  to  be  Cat  bo  He  and  to 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  same, 
however,  is  true  of  the  foreign  Reformers. 
All  of  them  sometimes  speak  of  the  Reform- 
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ed  Church  as  if  different  from  that  before 

the  Reformation,  just  as  historians  often 
speak  of  the  Primitive  Church  or  the  Me- 
diaeval Church  or  the  Protestant  Church. 
It  is  a  case  of  identity  and  difference.  The 
same  Church  exists  under  different  forms. 
Dean  Hook,  for  instance,  admits  that  the 
Church  of  England  ia  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  but  if  an  argumentia  to  be  raised 
on  words,  here  is  a  foundation  for  two  argu- 
ments that  would  be  mutually  destructive. 
It  proves  nothing  that  our  Reformers  called 
themselves  Catholic,  till  we  know  in  what 
sense  they  used  the  word,  and  if  the  foreign 
Reformers  did  not  call  themselves  Catholic 
in  the  same  sense.  Bishop  Beveridge  says 
that  with  the  ancient  Fathers  Catholic  com- 
monly meant  orthodox.  This  is  the  sense 
in'  whieh  it  is  generally  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers  after  the  Reformation  was  in 
any  w6y  settled.  When  John  Bradford  was 
on  his  trial,  the  Archbishop  of  York  quoted 
from  St.  Augustipe  a  definition  of  Catholic, 
as  '  that  which  has  consent  of  all  peoples 
and  nations,'  asking  how  that  could  agree  to 
the  Reformed  Church.     '  Marry,'  answered 


Bradford,  '  all  peoples  and  nations  that  be 
"    l's  people  have  consented  with  me  and 
thticmin  the  doctrines  of  faith.'     Arch- 


God 


deacon  Philpot  made  the  same  answer  to  i 
similar  question.  He  agreed,  he  said,  with 
the  true  Catholic  Church,  which  had  tiie 
perfect,  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  quoted  Au- 
gustine's authority  that  it  was  by  teaching 
the  right  faith  that  the  Cathoiic  Church 
was  to  be  known. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
English  Reformers  and  those  on  the  Conti- 
nent were  entirely  agreed  on  the  whole 
question  of  what  constitutes  the  Church. 
Cranmer  says  that  it  consists  only  of  the 
elect,  and  is  known  by  none  but  God.  The 
Scripture' does  not  depend  on  it,  but  it  de- 
pends on  the  Scripture.  In  this  sense  the 
Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth, 
and  can  never  err.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  Church  in  which  it  is  regarded 
a  '  open  '  and  '  known.'  This  Church  is  not 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  except  so  far 
as  it  is  '  a  register  or  treasury  to  keep  the 
books  of  God's  holv  will  and  testament,  and 
to  rest  therein.'  If  it  go  one  step  beyond 
this  it  is  no  more  God's  Church,  but  '  the 
synagogue  of  Satan  and  the  pillar  of  Anti- 
christ.'* The  whole  of  this  passage  may 
be  compared  with  one  in  Calvin  s  Institute?,! 
from  which  it  is  evidently  borrowed.  Cal- 
vin says  that  the  Church  is  of  two  kinds, 

*  See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  377.  Parker  Society 
Edition. 
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the  invisible  and  the  visible.  The  first  con- 
sists of  God's  elect,  and  has  its  foundation 
in  His  eternal  election,  the  second  is  die 
Church  visible.  It  is  true  only  so  far  aa  it 
abides  by  God's  Word,  and  that  which  real- 
ly makes  a  Church  is  to  have  the  pure  Word 
of  God  preached,  and  the  sacraments  rightly 
administered.  The  Reformers  maintained 
that  they  were  Catholics  because  of  the  very 
points  on  which  they  were  Protestant.  The 
itso  of  the  word,  as  in  all  words  where  the 
sense  is  double,  often  caused  them  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  most  remarkable  case  is 
that  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  said 
on  the  scafiold,  '  I  die  in  iIib  Catholic  faith 
of  the  holy  Church.'  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  renounced  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  but  his  words  have  been 
interpreted  by  some  as  a  public  recantation. 
The  question  of  deference  paid  to  the 
Fathers  by  the  English  Reformer  and 
through  them  by  the  English  Church,  is  a 
similar  case  of  words  understood  in  different 
senses  from  what  the  writers  intended.  The 
Anglican  position,  as  usually  denned,  is  that 
it  in  not  the  Bible  alone  that  is  the  rule  of 
faith,  but  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  Catho- 
lic antiquity.  There  is  certainly  great  def- 
erence paid  to  the  old  Fathers  by  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers,  but  not  more  than  was  paid 
by  those  on  the  Continent.  Soma  of  the 
words  quoted  by  Dean  Hook  seem  conclu- 
sive until  we  look  into  the  circumstances 
which  evoked  them,  and  by  which  they 
must  be  interpreted.  We  have  not  met  in 
the  whole  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers 
one  passage  which  j  ust  iries  the  assertion  that 
the  English  Church  differs  from  other  Prot- 
estant Churches  in  the  use  made  of  the 
Fathers,  or  that  it  takes  Scripture  only  as 
interpreted  by  Catholic  antiquity.  All  the 
Reformers,  both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries,  maintained  that  the  Fathers  were 
on  their  side,  hut  that  they  followed  the 
Fathers  only  so  far  as  they  followed  truth. 
The  creeds,  the  first  councils,  and  everything 
which  was  received  as  in  any  sense  an 
authority,  was  so  only  because  they  were 
found  to  stand  the  test  of  Scripture.  In 
some  places  Dean  Hook  fairly  expounds  the 
views  of  the  Reformers  on  this  subject, 
while,  in  other  places,  he  ascribes  to  them  a 
theory  w,hich  they  never  hold.  Speaking 
of  Crnnmer,  for  instance,  Jlook  says  that  he 
1  thought  all  men  should  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  the  Bereans  of  old.  When  the 
Church  preached  to  them  they  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
sec  whether  these  things  were  so.'*  The 
principle  is  laid  down  broadly  thal^in  all  re- 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  137. 


forms  the  Church  is  to  be  judged  by  Scrip- 
ture. A  few  pages  further  on  the  Dean  gives 
another  account.  '  The  Bible,'  he  says, 
'  Cranmer  held  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  but 
the  Bible  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  the  Word 
of  God,  unless  it  be  rightly  interpreted'* 
and  the  interpreters  arc  the  Fathers,  or  the 
early  Church.  If  these  two  accounts  are  put 
together,  the  result  will  be  that  the  Church 
(the  early  Church  included)  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  Scripture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  To  the  view  ■ 
set  forth  in  the  first  account  no  Protestant 
could  take  any  exception.  We  never  heard 
of  the  Protestant  who  thought  that  all  men 
'  should  chalk  out  a  religion  for  themselves,' 
and  this,  we  are  sure,  was  not  the  meaning 
of  the  famous  saying  of  Chilling  worth,  which 
Dean  Book  seems  to  have  quite  misunder- 
stood. The  province  of  the  Church,  as  a 
teaching  body,  is  admitted  by  all  sects  of 
which  we  know  anything.  What  is  denied 
is  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  either  the 
early  Church  or  the  modern,  and  what  is 
affirmed  is  the  necessity  of  appealing  always 
to  the  Bible,  which  is  the  only  real  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  and  so  the  re- 
ligion of  Protectants. 

The  doctrine  of  the  English  Reformers 
was  that  the  Church  at  all  limes  Is  to  be 
tested  by  Scripture,  but  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Romanists  they  were  willing  to 
stand  by  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers.  This 
principle  was  gradually  changed  by  the 
Stuart  divines,  and  the  Church,  that  is,  the 
early  Church  or  Fathers,  made  the  authori- 
tative interpreter  of  Scripture.  A  third 
phase  of  the  patrisliu  theory  has  turned  up 
in  modern  times.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  discovered  that  the  Fathers  are  not  ou 
the  side  of  the  Protestants,  so  that  our  Re- 
formers had  the  worst  of  it,  but  the  Church 
of  England  is  saved  by  its  appeal  to  the 
Fathers.  ft;  their  doctrines  are  anti-Prot- 
estant, so  are  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Church.  To  this  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  we  owe  the 
principle  of  putting  a  Catholic  sense  on  the 
doctrinal  formularies  of  the  Church,  such  as 
we  have  in  Newman's  Tract  XC,  Puscy's 
'  Eirenicon/  and  Bishop  Forbes'  '  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.' 

But  the  vital  point  is  in  what  we  have 
classed  as  Dr.  Hook's  third  argument,  that 
the  continuity  of  the  English  Church  at  the 
Reformation  was  not  broken,  and  that  in 
this  its  position  is  different  from  other  Prot- 
estant Churches.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
foreign  Reformers  wished  to  reform  the 
Church,  but  being  driven  out  of  it  they  had, 
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Dean  Hook  says,  no  Church  to  reform.  We 
kept  the  Church,  while  it  was  their  misfor- 
tune- to  lose  it.  In  Scotland,  for  instance, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  tin- established  by 
the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1560, 
which  forbade  the  ministrations  of  the  an- 
cient priesthood.  The  Chnreh  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  the  same 
Church  after  the  Reformation  that  it  was 
before.  It  is  the  same  garden  with  the 
weeds  taken  out,  the  same  vine  with  the 
luxuriant  branches  pruned.  This  continuity 
is  illustrated  by  York  Cathedral.  It  be- 
longs to  the  English  Chnreh,  aa  an  estate 
belongs  to  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family.  The  Romanists  have  boilt  a  church 
by  its  aide,  which  proves  that  they  are  no* 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  family  to 
whom  the  '  estate  '  belongs.  A  Presbyte- 
rian, we  apprehend,  might  urge  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  Church,  lhat  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral stands  to  it  in  the  same  relation  as 
York  Minster  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  the  answer  would  be  that  the  latter  re- 
tained the  ancient  hierarchy,  while  in  the 
former  it  was  displaced.  And  so  we  come 
at  last  to  this,  that  the  Chnreh  is  constituted 
not,  as  Cranmer  and  Calvin  with  all  the 
other  Reformers  said,  by  the  'Word  of  God 
and  sacraments,  but  by  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  history,  it  will  he 
best  to  follow  facts,  and  convenient  to  fol- 
low them  in  the  order  of  the  biographies  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  further  back  than  Cranmer, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  different 
stages  in  the  development  of  bis  doctrinal 
views.  Cranmer  was  a  cautions  man,  and, 
as  Dean  Hook  intimates,  more  of  a  lawyer 
than  a  theologian.  The  old-fashioned  High 
Churchman  used  to  land  his  cautious  policy, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  revolutionary  vehe- 
mence of  such  Reformers  as  John  Knox. 
Hut  some  of  the  modern  High  Churchmen 
have  found  it  impossible  to  oend  his  doc- 
trines to  '  Anglo-Catholic '  notions,  and  in 
their  wrath  they  hare  denounced  him  as  a 
time-server  and  a  heretic.  Even  '  rascal ' 
and  '  scoundrel  *  are  terms  that  they  have 
freely  applied  to  him.  Dean  Hook  tracts 
the  Archbishop  as  on  the  whole  a  '  suspi- 
cious '  character.  He  had  far  too  much  to 
do  with  the  foreign  Protestants,  and  he 
yielded  too  much  to  the  Puritans  at  homo. 
He  comes  out,  however,  in  the  end,  though 
somewhat  soiled  and  sullied,  a  good  '  Catho- 
lic'man,  in  whose  writings,  bating  some- 
thing said  in  the  beat  of  controversy,  may 
be  found  the  principles  of  Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Apostolical  Suc- 
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cession.  As  Cranmer  never  treated  of  this 
subject  directly,  it  required  some  ingenuity 
tu  make  out  a  case.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  inferences  and  by  admitting  '  incon- 
sistencies not  to  be  denied.'  Two  quotations, 
however,  are  found,  one  from  the  King's 
Book,  called  '  The  Necessary  Doctrine,' 
which  hears  the  early  date  of  1543,  and 
another  from  the  Catechism  of  Justus  Jonas, 
which  Cranmer  translated,  or  at  least  sanc- 
tioned for  nse  in  England.  The  exility  of 
evidence  Dr.  Hook  supplements  by  a  terri- 
ble anathema  against  all  who  subscribe  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  with- 
out believing  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical 
Succession.  They  are  '  wicked  men,'  whose 
sole  object  is  '  to  share  the  emoluments  of 
the  Church  ;'  but  Cranmer,  says  the  Dean 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  '  is  not  to  be  num- 
bered among  theso.'  We  are,  however, 
afraid  that  lie  must  rind  his  portion  with 
these  '  wicked  mon.'  It  is  quite  true  that 
be  speaks  of  orders,  of .  consecration  of 
bishops  and  priests,  bnt  never  onoe  in  such 
a  way  aa  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Lutherans  or  the  Calvinists  bad  not  all 
these  things  in  substance,  though  they  might 
not  use  the  same  names.  No  Presbyterian 
will  deny  that  there  has  always  been  a  body 
of  teachers  in  the  Church,  in  whoso  hands 
was  vested  the  power  of  discipline,  or  the 
authority  of  the  keys.  It  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  teachers  were  sometimes 
called  bishops,  and  sometimes  priests  or  pres- 
byters. The  question  if  there  wore  one  or 
more  orders,  was  with  the  English  Reform- 
ers a  mere  secondary  question;  Cranmer 
gave  it  as  his  deliberate  '  opinion  and  sen- 
tence,' in  a  document  still  extant,  with  his 
autograph  attached,  Ibat  *  bishops  and 
priests  were  not  two  things,  but  one  office. 
in  the  beginning  of  Christ  s  religion.'  There 
was  always  to  be  a  ministry  in  the  Church 
certainly,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  its 
continuance  that  there  should  be  always  the 
same  names  or  the  same  forms.  In  the 
document  just  quoted,*  Cranmer  says  that  '  a 
bishop  may  make  a  priest,  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  so  may  princes  and  governors 
also,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  com- 
mitted to  them  and  the  people,  also  by  their 
election,'  and  that  *  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  appointed  a  bishop  or  a  priest  need- 
cth  no  consecration,  by  the  Scriptures,  for 
election  or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient.' 
It  is  competent  for  us  to  take  these  pas- 
sages, and  those  quoted  by  Dr.  Hook,  and 
put  them  down  as  '  inconsistencies,'  but  we 
prefer  finding  Cranmer  consistent,  and  in- 
terpreting the  one  set  of  passages  by  the 
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other.  This  is  surety  preferable,  at  least  j 
when  we  know  from  other  sources  that 
Cranmer  ready  agreed  with  Calvin  aa  to  the 
essence  of  the  Church,  that,  as  Dean  Hook 
contemptuously  expresses  it,  he  'heid  partly 
with  ultra- Protest  ants,'  that  he  even  eubserib- 
cd  himself  Calvin's  dear  brother  in  Christ, 
and  ttiat  he  wished  the  great  founder  of 
*  Protestant  sects  '  to  cull  a  council  of  learn- 
ed men  to  deliberate  oh  the  union  of  'the 
Churches  of  God,' which  meant  all  Protes- 
tant communities  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  whose  case  then  as  now 
was  hopeless. 

The  next  prominent  question  i3  that  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
faith.  This,  it  is  inferred,  Cranmer  must 
have  held  because  'ho  was  born  a  Church- 
man,' and  '  professed  himself,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  to  be  a  Catholic.'*  It  is  added 
that  he  admitted  the  Canon  of  Lirinensls, 
that  we  are  to  receive  that  which  has  been 
'  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all.' 
Some  further  proofs  are  from  public  docu- 
ments issued  in  King  Henry's  reign,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Church  of  England  did  not 
wish  to  depart  from  the  articles  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  really  important  passages, 
however,  arc  those  in  which  Cranmer  ap- 
peals to  the  Farthers.  It  is  generally  forgot- 
ten that  in  these  passages  the  question  is  be- 
tween the  Reformers  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Romish  doctrines,  that  is  the 
doctrines  received  by  the  Catholic  Chnrch 
before  the  Reformation,  were  declared  by 
the  Reformers  to  be  innovations  of  Inter 
times.  So  confident  were  they  of  this  that 
they  were  willing  to  have  the  whole  matter 
tested  by  the  teaching  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  Never,  indeed,  is  it  said  that  the 
early  Church  is  an  authority  in  any  abso- 
lute sense,  yet  Cranmer's  -words,  if  we  take 
them  out  of  their  connection,  may  be  made 
to  mean  this.  The  passage,  quoted  more 
than  once  by  Dean  Hook,  is  from  tho  appeal 
before  Thirlby  and  Bonner,  and  is  certainly 
the  strongest  which  could  bo  produced. 
The  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
concerning  which  Cranmer  declares  that '  it 
was  never  his  mind  to  write,  spent,  or  un- 
derstand anything  contrary  to  the  most  holy 
Word  of  God,  or  else  against  the  holy  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Christ;'  but,  rather,  that  he 
wished  to  '  mean  and  judge  those  things  as 
the  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  the  most  holy 
Fathers  of  old,  with  one  accord,  have  meant 
and  judged.'  Cranmer  was  not,  in  these 
words,  laying  down  the  principle  that  the 
Fathers  are  to  bo  authoritative  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  or  that  what  they  taught  is  to 
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be  a  rule  of  faith.  His  simple  meaning  ©b- 
iously  is  that  the  Romish  doctrines  are  not 
i  be  found  in  the  primitive -Church.  Of 
this  he  is  so  certain  that  lie  is  willing  the 
whole  case  should  be  tried  on  that  ground. 
The  same  position  is  often  assumed  in  the 
controversy  with  Gardiner  on  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Cranmer  denies  that  Transnbstan- 
tiation  is  either  in  tho  Scriptures  or  in  the 
Fathers.  Against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  maintained  agreement  with  antiqui- 
ty, it  was  important  to  be  able  to  say  of 
any  doctrine  that  it  was  not  in  the  Fathers. 
Bishop  Jewel  formally  states  the  kind  of  au- 
thority which  the  Fathers  had  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  English  Reformers.*  They  wore 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  not  infallible  inter- 
preters whose  doctrines  were  to  be  received 
as  having  authority,  bnt  as  tiro  conclusions 
of  learned  men.  Their  opinions  were  sl- 
s  to  be  tested  by  Scripture,  and  for  this 
principle  Jewel  fonnd  authority  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  themselves.  Augustine 
said,  '  Neither  do  we  esteem  the  writings  of 
all  men,  be  thoy  never  so  worthy  and  Cath- 
olic, as  we  eBteem  tho  canonical  Scriptures ; 
but  that,  save  the  reverence  that  is  due  unto 
them,  we  may  disliko  and  reject  somewhat 
in  their  writings  if  we  nnd  that  they 
thought  otherwise  than  truth  allows.  Such 
am  I  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  such 
would  I  wish  others  to  be  in  mine.'  Jewel 
quotes  several  Fathers  who  expressly  re- 
nounced all  authority,  except  so  far  as  Scrip- 
ture witnessed  to  what  they  said.  lie  adds, 
'  Some  things  I  believe,  and  some  things 
which  they  write  I  cannot  believe.  I  weigh 
them  not  as  the  holy  canonical  Scripture*. 
•Cyprian  was  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  yet  he 
was  deceived  ;  Uierome  was  a  doctor  of  t  lie 
Chnrch,  yet  he  was  deceived  ;  Augustine 
was  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  yet  he  wrote  a 
book  of  Retractations.  He  acknowledges 
that  he  was  deceived.  That  saint  wrote, 
"  Take  away  from  us  any  of  our  books  :  let 
the  books  of  God  come  amongst  us,  hoar 
what  Christ  saith,  hearken  what  the  truth 
speaketh." ' 

The  only  doctrine  of  Cranmer's  which  we 
need  notice  further  concerns  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Dean  Hook  does  not  contend  for 
more  than  that  he  retained  to  the  last  a  be- 
lief in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sac- 
rament, and  this  according  to  the  popular 
idea  is  the  middle  position  which  the 
Church  of  England  takes  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  ultra-Protestants. 
Cranmer's  doctrine,  however,  is  simply 
Calvin's,  a  real  but   tpiritval  presence    of 
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Christ  to  those  who  worthily  receive  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
Sitch  persons  oat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  ilia  blood,  but  only  as  all  believers  do 
in  their  daily  lifo  of  faith.  The  bread  and 
wine  are  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  but  as  Calvin  said,  '  in  such  sort  that 
the  verity  is  joined  with  them.'  Wo  are 
not  sure  if  Calvin's  language,  which  was 
really  borrowed  by  Cranmer,  was  of  the 
most  judicious  kind,  but  we  know  what  he 
meant.  Cranmer  doubtless  began  as  a  be- 
liever in  Transubstantiation.  lie  then  appa- 
rently adopted  the  Lutheran  theory,  but  at 
last  he  confessed  his  agreement  with  the 
Swiss  Reformers.  Our  authority  for  this 
statement  is  the  following  passages:  'Christ 
is  present  as  they  (the  old  writers)  teach, 
also  that  He  is  present  in  His  Word.' 
Again,  If  Christ  bad  never  ordained  the  sac- 
rament, yet  should  we  have  eaten  His  flesh 
and  drunken  His  blood,  as  all  the  faithful 
did  before  the  sacrament  was  ordained,  and 
do  daily  when  they  receive  not  the  sacra- 
ment.' Cranmer  tells  Gardiner  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  that  he  agrees  with  Zwinglius : 
'  He  (Bucer)  utterly  denielh  that  Christ  iB 
really  and  substantially  present  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  either  by  conversion  or  inclusion, 
but  in  the  ministration  lie  aflirmeth  Christ 
to  be  present ;  and  so  do  I  also,  but  not  to 
be  eaten  and  drunken  of  them  that  be 
wicked  aud  members  of  the  devil,  whom 
Christ  neither  feudeth  nor  bath  any  com- 
munion with  them  ;  and  to  conclude  in  few 
words,  the  doctrine  of  M.  Bucer  in  the  place 
by  you  alleged  ho  disseuteth  in  nothing 
from  (Eeolampadius  and  Zwinglius.'* 
When  Cranmer  was  charged  with  being  a 
Zwinglian,  and  calling  the  doctrine  of  Zwin- 
glius the  Catholic  faith,  ha  only  answered 
that  he  did  not  now  believe  as  he  once  did. 
By  keeping  Cranmer's  views  out  of  sight 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  maintain  the 
'  Anglo-Catholic  '  character  of  the  English 
Reformation  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry,  or  even,  by  a  little  violence,  to  that  of 
Edward.  But  surely  the  task  is  hopeless  after 
the  Protestants  were  constituted  into  a 
Church  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  who 
could  really  be  said  to  represent  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  of  the  country  were  depriv- 
ed of  jurisdiction.  We  intend  to  examine 
the  facta  of  this,  era  with  a  little  more  mi- 
nuteness than  Dean  Hook  has  done,  for  this 
great  question  really  centres  in  the  changes 
made  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  There 
is  a  bird  which  makes  a  great  noise  when 
any  one  approaches  its  nest,  and  by  an  in- 
stinct, which  seems  like  reason,  it  draws  off 
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those  who  were  in  search  of  it  by  flying  to 
a  distance  and  alighting  with  a  cry  which 
seoms  to  say,  '  It  is  hero.'  Dr.  Hook,  with 
a  like  instinct,  felt  that  his  theory  was  in 
danger  by  the  fact  of  tltc  establishment  of 
Protestantism  under  Elizabeth.  When  he 
approaches  this  subject  be  fences  himself, 
and  intimates  that  there  is  nothing  of  im- 
portance here.  The  work  was  done  before 
this  time,  the  English  Reformation  being  no 
revolutionary  break  with  the  old  hierarchy, 
but  a  long  series  of  events  which  bad  been 
goiug  on  for  a  century  and  a  balf,  and 
which  went  on  for  another  century  after  tho 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Reformation  cul- 
minating in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
With  the  '  Anglican  '  the  most  tender  point 
is  his  '  orders.'  Ha  will  compass  sea  and 
land  to  get  their  validity  acknowledged  by 
Greek  or  Roman  or  Old  Catholic.  Dr. 
Hook  says  that  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  in  England  '  sought  to  overthrow  the 
foundations  of  the  Church,. that  on  its  ruins 
they  might  raise  a  Protestant  sect ;'  but 
Matthew  Parker  was  too  valiant  an  '  Anglo- 
Catholic' to  become  their  disciple,  or  to 
assume  any  other  attitude  towards  them  but 
that  of  a  judge  or  a  critic.  Parker  had 
read  the  Fathers,  and  had  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  old  author*,  from  which  Dr.  Hook 
makes  the  mighty  inference  that  he  knew 
tbe  Fathers  had  a  tradition  from  the  apos- 
tles, and  that  tho  Church  was  established  to 
preserve  this  tradition.  We  are  not  favour- 
ed with  a  line  from  Parker's  writings  to 
show  that  he  ever  believed  anything  of  the 
kind.  We  have  in  the  place  of  that  Dean 
Hook's  assertions,  comments,  and  inferences, 
with  flings  at '  Exeter  Hall '  and  '  Evangeli- 
calism.' Tbe  only  evidence  that  Parker 
was  an  '  Anglo-Catholic  '  is  that  he  was  a 
great  persecutor  of  those  of  the  Puritans 
who  would  not  wear  the  vestments  and  use 
wafer-bread  in  tbe  communion ;  but  even 
this  evidence  is  considerably  weakened  by 
the  declaration  which  Hook  is  obliged  to 
quote,  that  lie  cared  neither  for  cap,  tippet, 
surplice,  or  wafor-broad,  but  only  for  tho 
authority  of  the  laws  which  enjoined  them. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  Matthew  Park- 
er took  up  any  different  ground  from  that 
of  Cranmer  and  the  foreign  Reformers.  He 
continued  tho  correspondence  with  Calvin 
about  unity,  and  bo  sustained  the  same 
friendly  relations  towards  the  Protestant 
Churches  abroad  as  had  existed  in  King  Ed- 
ward's days.  There  iB  no  trace  that  ho 
ever  once  objected  to  their  orders  or  by  tbo 
reteution  of  Episcopal  government  intended 
to  separate  the  Church  of  England  from 
what  Dr.  Hook  calls  the  '  Protestant  sects  ' 
on  the  Continent     Moreover,  it  is  a  aim- 
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pie  fact  in  history  that  the  continuity  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy  was  as  much  broken  in 
England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  as  it 
was  in  Scotland  by  the  Parliament  of  1560. 
When  Eliznbeth  came  to  the  throne  she  de- 
prived the  whole  of  the  hierarchy  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Only  one  bishop,  and  he  a 
poor  time-serving  creature,  Anthony  K  itch  in 
of  Llandaff,  took  the  oath  of  royal  suprema- 
cy. If  the  hierarchy  or  convocation  repre- 
sent the  Church,  then  the  old  Church  of 
England  came  to  an  end  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  a  new  Chnrch  entire- 
ly distinct  from  the  old  one  was  constituted 
by  royal  authority. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders  is  a  doubtful  question  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  subject,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  whom  it  most  concerns.  Had 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  been 
in  any  sense  the  act  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England,  there  might  have  been  some 
plea  for  its  validity  on  Catholic  grounds. 
Bnt  it  was  the  act  of  the  Catholic  Church 
only  on  the  supposition  that  four  Protestant 
bishops,  not  in  office  but  deprived  of  juris- 
diction, civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  in  the 
previous  reign,  represented  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  Thoy  were  not  in 
communion  with  any  other  bishops  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  except  their  Protes- 
tant brethren  in  Ireland.  Their  only 
friends  were  the  foreign  Reformers,  and 
they  were  about  to  take  the  sees  of  the  de- 
prived hierarchy  with  no  other  title  but  that 
given  them  by  Elizabeth.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Hook  calls  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
reforming  itself !  ' 

The  '  Anglo-Catholics,'  who  boast  of 
their  '  orders '  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
Chnrch  of  the  '  Protestant  sects,'  should 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
facts  which  relate  to  the  consecration  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  The  consecrators  were 
William  Pari ow,  formerly  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells;  John  Seory,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Chichester;  Miles  Coverdalo,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  John  Hodgskina, 
Suffragan  of  Bedford.  Not  one  of  these 
four  Bishops  believed  in  the  '  Anglo-Catho- 
lic '  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession. 
Coverdale  was  a  notorious  Puritan,  and  re- 
fused to  appear  at  the  consecration  in  any 
other  dress  but  that  of  a  Geneva  minister. 
Hodgskins  did  the  same,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  he  was  also  a  Puritan. 
Of  Scory  wo  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  made  a  bishop  in  King  Edward's  reign 
and  by  the  Reformed  Ordinal,  that  he  con- 
formed at  first  under  Mary,  bnt  afterwards 
betook  himself  to  the  haunts  of  the  exiled 
Reformers  among  the  founders  of  the  '  Pro- 
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testant  sects.'  Barlow  was  properly  the 
consecrator,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  consecration  are  best  known.  In  a 
sermon  he  said,  '  If  the  King's  Grace  being 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  did 
chose,  denominate,  and  elect  any  layman 
(being  learned)  to  be  a  bishop,  that  ho  so 
chosen  should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  I  am 
or  tho  best  in  England.'  Again, '  Wherever 
two  or  three  simple  persons,  aa  cobblers  or 
weavers,  are  in  company,  and  elected  m  the 
name  of  God,  there  is  the  true  Chnrch  of 
God.' 

Dean  Hook  claims  as  '  Anglo-Catholics  ' 
two-thirds  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  were  tho  opinions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  seeing  that  they  were 
nearly  the  same  men  who  had  conformed 
under  Mary.  Less  than  two  hundred  wait 
out  with  the  bishops.  The  laity  also  seem 
to  have  taken  wonderfully  well  to  both  relig- 
ions. While  Dr.  Hook  calls  them  '  Anglo- 
Catholics,'  Archbishop  Manning  speaks  of 
them  as  a  nation  robbed  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Neal,  again,  says  that  the  popular 
feeling  was  now  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformation,  because  of  the  cruelties  of 
Mary's  time.  Such  was  tho  Reformation 
zeal  of  the  people  that  great  numbers  of 
them  appeared  before  the  Commissi  oners 
with  broken  crucifixes,  torn  surplices,  copes, 
and  altar  clothe.  Tbey  oven  destroyed 
painted  glass  windows  that  had  any  appear- 
ance of  Popery,  and  effaced  all  inscriptions 
that  had  any  reference  to  the  '  Catholic ' 
custom  of  praying  for  the  dead.  Strvpe 
seems  to  think*  that  in  these  things  tficy 
were  enoonraged  by  the  clergy.  He  says, 
'  Tho  divines  of  tliat  time  could  have  been 
content  to  be  without  all  relics  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Romish  Cburuh,  that  there 
might  not  be  the  least  compliance  with 
Popish  devotions.'  All  that  we  know  -of  the 
clergy  of  that  era  confirms  Strype's  judg- 
ment For  instance,  at  the  first  Convoca- 
tion summoned  by  Elizabeth,  a  paper  was 
presented  in  the  Lower  House  against  the 
ceremonies,  and  approved  by  43  against  35 
of  those  present.  It  only  missed  passing 
when  the  proxies  were  numbered,  which 
gave  a  majority  of  one  to  I  h^  other  side. 
So  the  measuro  was  lost  by  59  against  58. 
On  another  occasion,  when  Parker  threat' 
ened  the  London  clergy  with  deprivation  if 
they  did  not  wear  the  square  cap,  tippet, 
and  surplice,  out  of  100  only  61  submitted, 
notwithstanding  the  rod  of  terror  suspended 
over  their  heads,  while  tho  others  preferred 
enduring  the  loss  of  all  things. 

The  bishops  consecrated  by  Parker  are 
described    by  a  modem  Ritualist  as  'the 
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whole  tribe  of  Calviniatia  prelates  under 
Elizabeth.'  This  contemptuous  language  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  Betting  them 
forth  as  the  true  ancestors  of  modem  High 
Churchmen.  The  Zurich  Letters  bear  am- 
ple testimony  that  not  only  (hose  inclined 
to  Protestantism,  but  even  the  party  which 
fought  for  the  Prayer-Book  at  Frankfort, 
were  much  more  In  harmony  with  the  Swiss 
Reformers  than  with  the  maintainors  of 
'Apostolical  Succession.'  We  need  not 
waste  apace  with  quotations  from  these  let- 
ters, but  a  specimen  must  be  given.  Rich- 
ard Coif,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
wrote  to  Wolfgang  Werdner,  '  We  are  thun- 
dering forth  in  our  pulpits,  and  especially 
before  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  ia  truly  Antichrist,  and  that  traditions 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  blasphemies.' 
Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  made  Bishop  of 
London  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
only  submitted  to  the-  vestments  and  cere- 
monies because  he  was  persuaded  not  to  de- 
sert the  Church  at  a  crisis  so  important  for 
the  Protestant  interest.  Other  contempo- 
rary bishops,  as  Scambler,  Ilornc,  Farkhurst, 
and  Pilkington,  are  known  to  have  been  Pu- 
ritans. Jewel  ridiouled  the  vestments  and 
ceremonies  wholesale,  approving  them  only 
as  a  means  of  '  commending  to  the  people 
by  a  comical  dress '  some  of  Mary's  priests, 
who  were  '  logs  of  wood  without  learning 
or  morality,'  The  most  voluminous  writer 
of  the  Churchmen  of  this  time,  Thomas  Be- 
con— who  had  been  chaplain  to  Cranmer, 
and  under  Elizabeth  a  prebendary  of  Can. 
terbory — sets  forth  clearly  Cranmcr's  prin- 
ciples that,  bishops  and  priests  are  the  same 
order.  We  cannot  And  anywhere  Dr, 
Hook's  '  Anglo-Catholics.'  The  Reformers 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  must,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, oomo  under  tho  category  described 
by  the  Dean  as  '  those  who  conformed  with 
great  discontent,  their  avowed  object  being 
to  transmute  the  old  Catholic  Church  into  a 
mere  Protestant  sect.'* 

In  determining  the  theology  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we 
hare  the  advantage  of  a  work  written  at 
Archbishop  Parker's  suggestion,  and  which 
long  retained  a  position  of  semi-official  au- 
thority. We  mean  Bishop  Jewel's  '  Apolo- 
gy for  the  Church  of  England.'  Dean 
Hook  passes  by  the  book  with  a  brief  no- 
tice, intimating  that  Parker  would  not  agree 
witb  all  that  Jewel  says,  and  yet  claiming 
Jewel  as  an  '  A ngk> Catholic'  lie  says,  also. 
that  the  Church  repelled  Parker's  attempt 
to  give  the  '  Apology  *  a  quasi -ecclesiastical 
authority, but  we  do  not  know  on  what  ground 
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this  statement  is  made.  The  book  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop,  and 
three  of  his  successors  in  the  primacy,  by 
whose  authority  a  copy  of  it  was  chained  up 
to  be  read  in  every  parish  church  in  England 
and  Wales.  We  are  also  ignorant  on  what 
ground  it  is  stated  that  Parker  did  not 
agree  with  all  that  Jewel  wrote  in  the 
'  Apology.'  There  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  did.  Dean  Hook,  in  bis  own 
peculiar  way  of  recording  facta  that  destroy 
his  inferences,  shows  that  Parker  held  it  in 
high  esteem,  and  probably  bad  a  share  in  its 
composition.  In  any  case  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Jewel's  *  Apologv  '  is  a  fair  index 
of  the  theology  of  the  men  to  whom  Elisa- 
beth committed  the  destinies  of  the  Protes. 
taut  Church  of  England. 

John  Jewel  was  one  uf  the  Marian  exiles 
described  by  Dean  Hook*  as  those  heretics 
who  did  not  wish  to  reform  -the  Church, 
but  to  introduce  the  'changes  instituted 
by  Zwioglius  and  Calvin.'  Dean  Hook's 
men,  however,  turn  up  in  different  forms, 
dressed  up  to  suit  the  characters  in 
which  he  wishes  them  to  appear.  Jewel  is 
an  '  Anglo- Catholic,'  but  ho  requires  some 
whitewashing.  He  was  '  a  weak  man,'  '  flexi- 
ble,' '  unsettled  in  his  opinions,'  especially  on 
his  return  from  exile.  He  improved,  how- 
ever, and  even,  it  appears,  required  some  of 
the  Puritans  in  his  diocese  to  wear  the  pre- 
scribed vestments.  All  that  Dean  Hook 
can  find  in  the  '  Apology  '  of  any  service  to 
him  is  one  or  two  passages  in  which  Jewel 
appeals  lo  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Old  Catholic  Bishops,  and  the  Fathers. 
No  intimation  is  given  of  the  sense  which 
the  context  requires,  or  the  relation  in  which 
the  words  stand  to  the  question  discussed. 
Their  meaning  plainly  is,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  having  departed  not  only  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  from  the  Early  Church,  we  are  will- 
ing to  have  tho  subject  tested  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Fathers.  Jewel  set  up  no  distinction 
between  English  Reformers  and  those  on 
Ilia  Continent,  lie  speaks  in  the  name  of 
all  Frotcstants,  that  they  bring  antiquity  to 
witness  against  the  novelties  of  the  Romish 
Church.  '  The  Fathers,'  Jewel  says,  '  were 
learned  men  and  vessels  full  of  grace.' 
'  They  may  bo  read  and  reverenced,  yet  may 
they  not  be  compared  with  the  Word  of 
God.  We  may  not  build  upon  them,  wo 
may  not  make  them  the  foundation  and 
warrant  of  our  consciences '  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Jewel  which  seems  to  refer  to  the 
party  to  which  Dean  Hook  belonged.  It  is, 
'  These  fellows,  as  often  as  they  tell  us  of  the 
Church,  mean  thereby  themselves,   boasting 
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as  thev  did  in  times  past,  which  cried,  *  The 
Tempfe  of  the  Lord  !  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  !"  or,  as  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  did, 
which  croaked  they  were  "  Abraham's  chil- 
dren." Thus  with  a  gay  and  jolly  show  de- 
ceive they  the  simple,  and  seek  to  choke  us 
with  the  vcrynamoof  the  Church.**  There 
is  another  passage  which  Dean  Hook  might 
have  qnoted  had  lie  not  held  a  brief  for  the 
other  side.  It  Is,  '  God's  grace  is  promised 
to  s  good  mind  and  to  one  that  fenretb  God, 
and  not  unto  sees  and  successions.  If  so  be 
the  place  and  consecrating  be  sufficient, 
why  then  Manaases  succeeded  David,  and 
Oaiaphas  succeeded  Aaron,  and  it  hath  been 
often  seen  that  an  idol  hath  stood  in  the 
temple  of  God.  In  old  times  Archidaraus 
the  Laccdrcmonian  boasted  much  of  him- 
self, how  he  came  of  the  blood  of  Ilercules ; 
lint  one  Nicostratus  in  this  wise  abated  his 
pride.  "  Nay,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  seemest 
not  to  descend  from  Hercules,  for  Hercules 
destroyed  ill  men,  but  thou  makes t  good 
men  evil."  And  when  the  Pharisees  brag- 
ged of  their  lineage,  bow  they  were  of  the 
kindred  and  blood  of  Abraham,  "  Ye,"  said 
Christ,  "  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  which  have 
told  you  the  truth  ns  I  heard  it  from  God. 
This  Abraham  never  did.  Ye  are  of  your 
father  the  devil,  and  will  needs  obey  his 
will."'  f  Jowel  expressly  seta  aside  the 
Canon  of  Lirincnsis,  as  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, and  makes  truth  only  that  which 
is  to  be  received,  so  that  we  are  to  hold  fast 
that  which  has  been  believed  everywhere 
always  and  by  all  vncorrupt  Chnrches. 
That  is  Catholic  which  is  trnc,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  Reformation,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romanists,  who  said  that  is 
true  which  is  Catholic.  Wo  go  not.  Jewel 
argues,  by  the  multitude.  Wo  do  not  profess 
to  be  Catholic  becanso  the  greatest  number 
is  with  ns.  If  ji  timbers  made  Catholicity, 
then  'Christ  Himself  and  His  apostles  had 
not  been  Catholic,  for  His  flock  was  very 
little,  and  the  Catholic  or  universal  consent 
of  the  world  stood  against  it.' J  Jewel  in 
all  his  works  has  the  impress  of  Calvin,  on 
whom  he  bestows  a  splendid  oologium,  call- 
ing him,  not  '  the  founder  of  a  Protestant 
sect,'  but  '  that  great  ornament  of  the 
Chnrch  of  God.' 

After  the  attempt  to  make  Bishop  Jewel 
an  '  Anglo-Catholic '  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  any  other  historical  experiment  on 
which  Dr.  Itook  may  venture.  Archbishop 
Grinds],  we  are  informed,  entirely  agreed 
with  Parker  as  to  the  vocation  of  a  prelate 
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I  who  had  to  reform  'the  old  Catholic 
j  Church  established  by  Augustine."  We 
have  not  found  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the 
Reforming  prelates  any  affection  for  Augus- 
tine or  the  Church  established  by  him. 
They  generally  go  to  an  earlier  date  for  the 
origin  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  speak 
of  Augustine  as  one  who  '  brought  in  great 
heaps  of  strange  rites  and  superstitions,  aa 
candles,  candlesticks,  banners,  and  holy- 
water,  and  other  like  shows."*  Dr.  Hook's 
inferences  concerning  Grindal  are  in  violeat 
contradiction  to  every  fact  that  ho  records. 
On  p.  24  it  is  said  that  Grindal  visited  Cal- 
vin at  Geneva,  but,  as  he  did  not  settle 
there,  it  is  inferred  that  he  showed  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  '  Anglican  *  princi- 
ples. Three  pages  further  on,  however,  the 
truth  is  confessed  that  *  Grindal  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  Calvhnsts.'  Tbb,  from 
his  correspondence,  is  too  evident  to  be  de- 
nied, but  then  comes  a  hypothesis,  that  he 
was  '  partially  restored  to  right  principles,' 
which  hypothesis  is  again  set  aside  by  die 
fact  that  he  kept  up  his  correspondence  with 
the  foreign  Protestants,  and  showed  '  that 
vacillation  of  characterwhich  prevented  him 
being  a  wise  rnler  of  the  Chnrch.'  There  is, 
however,  one  proof  that  Grindal  was  an 
'  Anglo-Catholic'  When  Sandys  proposed 
extensive  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  Grindal 
said,  '  Potttt  fieri  in  Synodo,'  from  which 
we  are  to  infer  that  certainly  no  Carvinist 
would  propose  a  synod  as  the  proper  place 
for  deliberating  on  Church  matters.  But, 
alas !  it  is  proved  from  the  Zurich  Letters 
that  Grindal  had  grave  scruples 'abont  the 
|  use  of  the  vestments,  and  that  he  partieular- 
j  ly  objected  to  wafer-bread  in  the  commun- 
ion. How  could  such  a  leper  chango  his 
I  skin,  or  such  an  Ethiopian  be  Inade  white  ? 
I  And  yet  how  can  Dean  Hook  give  up  the 
I  second  of  Elizabeth's  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury 1  ■  It  is  found  that  he  stood  up  for 
'  Apostolic  Succession,'  and  the  proof  is  that 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
Parker's  consecration  !  Finally,  Grindal  has 
to  be  virtually  abandoned.  He  deferred  too 
much  to  the  foreign  Reformors,  and  had  ■  a 
propensity  to  ultra- Protestant  ism."  This  led 
him  to  forbid  at  funerals  all  ceremonies  that 
implied  a  belief  In  Purgatory,  all  wearing 
of  heads  and  praying  upon  them,  lighting* 
candles  when  the  sun  was  shining,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  entering  the  church, 
and  causing  all  shrine-altars  to  be  removed. 
He  was  very  hard  against '  Catholic  '  cere- 
monies, and  very  tolerant  towards  Puritan 
1  prophesy!  ngs.' 

Whitgift's  case  is  quite  as  difficult  as  Grin- 

*  See  Jewel,  vol.  iv.  p.  778. 
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dal's.  It  in  ccrtaiu  that  in  doctrine  he  was 
a  Calviniat  Of  this  wo  have  the  clearest 
evidence  in  the  famous  '  Lambeth  Articles ;' 
but  we  ara  told  this  was  a  weakness  of 
which  Whitgift,  '  in  tho  early,  penod  of  his 
Lift*,  would  not.  have  been  guilty.'*  (»rin< 
dal  adopted  Church  principles — if  he  did 
adopt  them — lab)  in  life,  but  Whitgift  pot 
on  the  folly  of  Calvinism  with  advancing 
years.  An  hypothesis  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  the  archbishop.  It  is  supposed  that  h« 
only  agreed  to  the  Lambeth  Articles  for  the 
sake  of  peace  with,  the  powerful  party  of 
Calvinists  at  Cambridge.  But  if  this  hy- 
pothesis does  not  fit,  there  is  in  reserve  the 
fact  that  his  Calvinism  did  not  include  '  any 
denial  of  baptismal  regeneration  or  of  the 
Apostolical  Succession.'  The  liean  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  English 
CuIviruaU  or  Puritans  never  denied  baptis- 
mal regeneration  as  they  understood  it,  or 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  language  in  the 
baptismal  service,  For  Whitgift  on  Apes' 
toliral  Succession  it  is  cue  ugh  to  quote  tho 
following  passages  in  defence  of  his  answers 
to  Cartwright  Whitgift  says,  '  I  find  no 
one  certain  and  perfect  kind  of  government 
prescribed  or  commanded  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Church  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  es- 
sential notes  of  tho  Church  lie  hero  only — 
the  true  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
For  as  Master  Cakin  saith  in  his  book 
against  the  Anabaptists,  "  This  honour  is 
meet  to  bo  given  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
to  sacraments,  that  wheresoever  we  sec  the 
Word  of  God  truly  preached,  and  God,  ac- 
cording to. the  same,  truly  worshipped,  and 
the  sacraments  without  superstition  admin- 
istered, there  we  may  without  controversy 
conelude  tho  Chnrch  of  God  to  he."  And 
a  little  after,  "  So  much  we  must  esteem  the 
Word  of  God,  and  Ilia  Sacraments,  that 
wheresoever  we  rind  them  to  be,  there  wo 
may  certainly  know  the  Church  of  God  to 
be,  although  in  the  common  life  of  men 
many  faults  and  errors  be  found."  The 
same  is  tho  opinion  of  other  godly  and 
learned  writers,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  as  appeareth  by  their 
confessions.  So  that,  notwithstanding  gov- 
ernment, or  some  kind  of  government,  may 
be  a  part  of  the  Church,  touching  tho  out- 
ward form  and  perfection  of  it,  not  such  a 
part  of  the  essence  and  being,  but  that  it 
may  be  the  Church  of  Christ  without  this 
or  that  kind  of  government' t  It  was  the 
Puritans,  and  not  Wbitgift's  party,  which 
maintained  that  there  was  an  order  of 
Church  government  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  this   order  was  necessary 

•  Vol.  v.  p.  157.       t  Vol.  I.  p.  184-83. 


for  all  times  and  countries.  Tho  dismis- 
sion of  Travm  from  the  Temple  proves 
nothing  as  to  Whitgift,  except  that  he  dis- 
liked Timers,  and  was  angry  with  him  for 
preaching  against  Hooker.  It  wm  indeed 
among  the  objections  that  he  had  been  or- 
dained according  to  foreign  rites,  but  it  was 
not  said  that  his  ordination  was  invalid. 
lie  was  immediately  alter  his  dismissal  in- 
vited to  Dublin  by  Archbishop  Loftus,  by 
whom  he  was  constituted  the  first  Provost 
of  Trinity  College.  Ona  of  his  pupils  was 
Archbishop  Useher,  who  always  spoke  of 
him  with  the  most  profound  reverenoe  aud 

The  first  Archbishop  after  the  Reforma- 
tion who  in  any  way  answers  to  Dean 
Hook's  ideal  of  an  '  Anglo-Catholic, '  is 
Richard  Bancroft.  To  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  claimed  as  against  tho 
Puritans  the  Divine  right  of  episcopal  gov- 
ernment Bancroft  wrote  nothing  but  a 
few  tracts.  His  great, feat  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  printing  press  of  Martin  Mar-Pre- 
late. As  Bishop  of  London  he  mado  him- 
self conspienous  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference by  his  hatred  of  the  Puritans. 
When  Bishop  Bilson  spoke  of  the  inefficien- 
cy of  tho  clergy  and  the  dearth  of  preach- 
ers, it  was  Bancroft  who  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  begged  King  James  that  they  might 
have  not  a  preaching  but  a  praying  minis- 
try, '  priests  to  bless  the  people,'  '  absolve 
penitents,'  and  sundry  other  offices  for 
which  great  efficiency  was  not  required. 

Archbishop  Abbot  is  given  Up  to  repro- 
bation. His  principles  were  simply  those 
of  Craiimer,  Parker,  Jewel,  and  Grindal,  but 
he  was  so  patient  with  the  Puritans  that  Dr. 
Hook  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  him  at  tho 
shrine  of  Laud.  It  was  impossible  to  put 
any  colouring  on  Abbot  Ho  withstood  to 
the  last  the  '  Anglo-Catholic  '  innovations, 
which,  it  is  Dean  Hook's  object  to  maintain, 
were  received  by  all  the  Reformers.  Abbot 
is  put  down  as  representing  a  new  class  of 
Puritans,  whose  character] sties  were  that 
they  held  *  Caivinietic  sentiments,'  and  '  tho 
emoluments  of  the  Church,'  The  Dean, 
however,  by  one  of  Ids  peouliar  slips,  seems 
to  admit  that  his  great  hero  Laud  was 
among  the  first  who  opposed  the  theology 
and  principles  of  Church  polity  generally  re- 
ceived by  the  reformed  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  '  declared 
the  aecessity  to  the  existence  of  a. Church 
or  the  order  of  diocesan  bishops,'  and  taugh 
principles  which  involved  '  a  separation 
from  foreign  sects  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
doctrines  of  their  Apostle  Calvin.'* 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  to  what  extent 
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party  prejudices  may  blind  a  man's  under- 
standing, to  find  a  writer  tike  Dr.  Hook 
maintaining  that  tho  English  Reformation 
was  not  the  work  either  of  Puritans  or  Eras- 
tians.  After  an  examination  of  all  the  writ- 
ings extant  of  every  English  divine  who  had 
any  share  in  the  Reformation,  either  under 
Edward  or  Elizabeth,  we  do  not  know  of 
one  who  did  Jnot  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  classes.  It  is  evident,  even  from 
Dr.  Hook's  volumes,  that  there  was  really 
no  parly  such  as  he  denominates  'Anglo- 
Catholic.'  The  contest  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  and  especially  of  Elizabeth,  was 
entirely  between  Puritans  and  Erartians. 
The  first  Dr.  Hook  describes  invariably  as 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  among  the  sec- 
ond he  mostly  finds  the  men  whom  he  re- 
garde  as  '  Catholic '  Reformers. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  term 
Pnritan  is  very  vague.  It  includes  theolo- 
gians who  had  very  different  ideas  of  Church 
polity  and  of  the  course  of  action  required 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Church 
was  placed  by  Elizabeth.  This  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  reckoned  a  grave  fault  in- 
Dr.  Hook  to  have  denounced  .them  alt  as 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  a  still  greater 
fault  to  have  shown  towards  them  a  spirit 
of  hatred  and  un charitableness.  Such  lan- 
guage as  '  the  malevolence  of  the  Puritan 
mind,'*  or  that  the  Puritans  subscribed  for- 
mularies merely  '  to  share  the  emoluments 
of  the  Church,'  is  not  becoming  in  a  histo- 
rian much  lee?  in  a  Christian,  even  though  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Hook  is  him- 
self compelled  to  admit  that  tho  bishops 
elected  by  Elizabeth  were  Purilans-t  If 
this  term  is  to  continue  in  use,  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  Puritans  that  con- 
formed and  Puritans  that  were  Nonconform- 
ists. The  latter  will  be  found  to  be  much 
the  smaller  number,  and  they  will  have  to 
be  subdivided  into  those  who  separated  from 
the  Church  on  principle,  such  as  the  Brown- 
ists  or  Barlowists  and  the  Presbyterians, who 
believed  in  tho  Divine  origin  of  Piesbytori- 
anism,  bat  wished  to  remain  in  the  Church 
till  it  adopted  Calvin's  *  platform.'  Wo 
have  no  means  of  making  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  numerical  strength  of  either  of 
these  parties,  but  wo  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude, from  all  the  evidence  we  can  collect, 
that  the  great  body  of  tho  Puritans  were 
those  who  simply  had  scruples  about  tho 
vestments  and  the  ceremonies,  some  of 
whom  conformed  notwithstanding  these 
scruples,  others  were  tolerated, 'and  such  as 
fell  under  the  cognizance  of  Matthew  Parker, 
and  one  or  two  like-minded  prelates,  had 
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I  to  endure  persecution.  They  all  received 
J  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  but  that  was  true 
■  of  all  the  clergy  of  Elizabeth's  time  who  wert 
i  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  that  seb- 
I  ject.  Even  Archbishop  Parker  comes  under 
|  Hook's  censure  for  having  petitioned  the 
I  Queen  to  license  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  notes 
appended  to  which  are  notoriously  Carvim*- 
tic.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  ordinary  Puri- 
:  tan  was  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  representative  of 
1  the  party  at  the  Hampton  Court  Coafer- 
i  ence.  ne  wore  the  cap,  tippet,  and  6ur- 
|  plicc,  regarding  them  as  indifferent,  and 
wishing  that  the  use  of  them  was  not  made 
i  a  matter  of  obligation.  It  was  at  bis  sugge*- 
i  tion  that  the  present  authorised  version  of 
|  the  Bible  was  undertaken.  Neal  savs  that 
,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  all  the  Puritaa. 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  modified 
episcopacy  such  as  that  proposed  by  Umber 
and  Baxter.*  There  is  ample  ground  for 
believing  that  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
such  an  episcopacy  or  even  freedom  ai  to 
worship  would  have  satisfied  the  great  bodv 
of  them.  In  the  time  of  Parker  they  stated 
their  case  in  these  words  from  Calvin,  'Let 
them  give  us  such  a  hierarchy  in  which 
bishops  may  be  so  above  the  rest  as  they 
refuse  not  to  be  under  Christ,  but  dependent 
upon  Him  as  their  very  Head  ....  and 
then  if  there  be  any  who  do  not  behave 
themselves  with  all  reverence  and  obedience 
towards  them,  there  is  no  anatliema  but  1 
confess  them  worthy  of  iff  So  great  was 
the  change  in  the  theology  received  bv  the 
English  clergy  in  the  next  century,  that  all 
who  were  Calvinists  in  doctrine  were  regard- 
ed as  Puritans.  Bishop  Montagu  called  the 
framer  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  by  this 
name,  to  which  Bishop  Sanderson  evidently 
alluded  when  be  exclaimed,  '  Could  that 
blessed  Archbishop  Whitgift,  or  the  modest 
and  learned  Hooker,  have  ever  thought  so 
mnch  as  by  dream  that  men  concurring  with 
them  in  opinion  should  for  some  of  these 
very  opinions  be  called  Puritans  1 '  A  huge 
body  of  Churchmen  are  condemned  when 
Dr.  Hook  speaks  of '  the  malevolence  of  tbe 

The  leaders  in  tbe  English  Reformation 
were  without  doubt  Erastians.  Bat  when 
we  use  this  word  it  is  in  tbe  wide  sew, 
which  includes  tbe  conformable  Peritan*. 
who  merely  submitted  to  tho  acts  of  tbe 
State,  as  well  as  those  who  held  definite  doc- 
trines concerning  the  duty  of  the  civil  raag- 
istrnte  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  We 
have  no  love  for  tho  name  at  all,  and  would 
look  rather  to  the  facts  on  the   ground  of 
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which  wo  call  the  English  Reformers  Eras- 

The  first  question  of  all  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  royal  supremacy  for  that  of  the 
Pope.  It  has  certainly  been  maintained  by 
Protestant  lawyers  that  Henry  VIII.  claimed 
no  more  jurisdiction  than  his  British,  Sax- 
on, and  Norman  predecessors.  The  amount 
of  this  jurisdiction  might  be  an  interesting 
historical  inquiry,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
strange  thing  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops in  King  Henry's  time  admitted  the  pow- 
er which  he  elaimed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
royal  jurisdiction  was  greater  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  Presbyterians,  or  any 
Church  which  maintained  spiritual  inde- 
pendence could  admit.  By  the  Act  of  Su- 
premacy it  was  enacted  that '  whatsoever  his 
Majesty  should  enforce  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion should  be  obeyed  by  his  subjects,'  The 
king  was  also  '  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  re- 
form, order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend 
all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  &c,  what- 
soever they  be  which  by  aDy  manner  of  spir- 
itual authority  or  jurisdiction  ought,  or  may 
lawfully  be  reformed.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  clause  in  Art.  XX.  which  says 
that '  the  Church  has  authority  in  controver- 
sies of  faith,'  but  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation 
shows  that  the  '  authority  '  was  never  more 
than  the  civil  power  chose  to  give  the 
Church.  The  clergy  wheu  summoned  to 
Convocation  were  ouly  called  to-  do  what 
the  king  or  Parliament  had  before  ordained 
to  be  done.  The  power  of  the  Fope's  le- 
gato was  now  vested  in  the  king's  viceger- 
ent, or  in  a  commission  appointed  by  him. 
In  Henry's  days,  Thomas  Cromwell  presid- 
ed over  all  synoda  and  other  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  performing  the  functions  that 
bad  hitherto  been  performed  by  the  Papal 
legate.  In  Edward's  time  a  Bill  for  the 
restoration  of  the  jurisdiction  o£  the  clergy 
was  rejected  by  Parliament  because,  as  Col- 
lier expresses  it,  'the  majority  of  the. bish- 
ops and  clergy  were  Still  Popishly  afflict- 
ed, so  that  if  power  were  put  into  such 
men's  hands  they  might  probably  turn  it 
upon  thoBe  who  abetted  the  Reformation.' 
The  first  Prayer-Book  waa  not  submitted  to 
Convocation,  but  sent  fotth  by  authority  of 
Parliament.  The  Articles  of  Religion  came 
forth  by  the  king's  authority  alone.  Peter 
Heylin,  indeed,  argues  that  they  must  Itavo 
reeeivod  the  sanction  of  the  Convocation, 
since  the  Church  accepted  them,  but  by  ar- 
gument* of  this  kind  many  strange  things 
could  be  proved.  At  the  first  revision  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  which  seems  to  have 
been  undertaken  chiefly  at  Calvin's  sugges- 
tion, the    king  threatened   to  manage  the 


whole  business  without  the  bishops  if  they 
would  not  attend  to  the  alterations  which 
Calvin  proposed.*  When  the  Prayer-Book 
was  revised  under  Elizabeth,  the  persons 
employed  to  do  it  were  those  known  as 
Protestants,  who  had  just  returned  from 
exile,  not  one  of  whom  was  either  bishop, 
dean,  or  head  of  a  college.  When  the  Bill 
for  revision  was  proposed,  it  met  with  de- 
cided opposition  from  the  bishops.  Con- 
vocation, which  was  then  silting,  also  issued 
its  protest,  and  so  many  even  of  the  tempo- 
ral lords  were  against  it,  that  it  passed  the 
third  reading  only  by  a  majority  of  three. 
The  caseB  of  the  secular  power  exercising 
spiritual  jurisdiction  are  so  many  that  they 
make  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Submission. 
In  spite  of  his  thesis  that  the  English  Ref- 
ormation waa  the  work  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  Dean  Hook  has  to  administer  cen- 
sure to  one  of  his  favourite  archbishops, 
Matthew  Parker,  for  having  on  several  occa- 
sions asked  the  authority  of  a  royal  com- 
mission, f  In  one  place  he  makos  this  poor 
apology,  '  Although  Parker  was  not  an 
Erastian,  he  sometimes  acted  as  if  he  were, 
and  he  set  a  bad  example  of  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.' 

The  actions  of  the  Reformed  Archbish- 
ops of  Canterbury,  as  recorded  by  Dean 
Hook,  to  say  nothing  of  their  words,  are  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  Dean's  thesis, 
that  the  English  Reformation  either  was,  or 
was  intended  to  he,  different  from  the  Refor- 
mation in  other  countries,  or  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their  ec- 
clesiastical synods  or  convocations. 


Art.  III. — The  American  Centennial. 

Tub  American  people  are  this  year  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  an  event  which  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  era 
of  Democracy.  It  is  true  that  common- 
wealths aud  free  governments  existed  long 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as- 
sarted that  '  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  tho  pursuit  of 
happiness ;'  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
these  stirring  and  inspiring  words  uttered  a 
new  truth  that  bad  never  been  acknowledg- 
ed before.     In  the  early  dawn  of  European 


*  See  Dodd,  vol.  r 
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history  democratic  republics  existed  in  the 
peninsulas  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  but  these, 
although  glorious  in  their  life,  and  fruitful 
beyond  comparison  in  their  rich  legacies  to 
tin*  human  race,  were  small  and  of  brief  du- 
ration. They  were  fonndod  upon  narrow- 
ness and  exclusion,  for  the  great  world-relig- 
ion had  not  yet  proclaimed  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ;  and,  still  more  fatal  to  their 
influence  for  good,  they  were  bound  up 
with  human  slavery.  When  their  civilisa- 
tion, language,  manners,  and  arts  spread 
among  the  people  of  other  climes,  their  free 
institutions  did  not  spread  in  like  manner. 
It  was  by  means  of  the  arms  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  and  not  bv  the  republicans  of 
Athens,  that  Greek  civilization  permeated  a 
large  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  And 
in  like  manner  the  Roman  Republic  had 
come  to  an  end  before  the  Italian  city  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  set 
the  stamp  of  her  religion  and  jurisprudence 
upon  the  races  of  Europe. 

In  northern  Italy,  city  commonwealths 
again  came  into  being;  but  this  form  of 
government  is  unable  to  propagate  itself  be- 
yond the  city  which  has  given  it  birth.  In 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  torch  of  freedom  has 
been  handed  on  from  age  to  age ;  but  these 
countries  have  exercised  only  a  small  influ- 
ence on  surrounding  empires,  and  have  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  maintaining  in- 
tact their  own  liberties. 

It  was  left  for  the  hardy  and  vigorous 
people  of  a  fair  and  beauteous  island  to 
establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  institutions  of 
freedom,  and  to  plant  on  vast  continents, 
over  which  the  eagles  of  Caesar  had  never 
flown,  the  same  institutions,  reformed  and 
modi  lied,  which  had  taken  such  firm  root 
on  their  own  soil.  The  present  occasion 
provides  a  good  opportunity  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  great  birth  of  Time,  especial- 
ly for  finding  out  the  lessons  which  America 
has  taught  the  world,  and  in  what  position 
she  stands  to-day. 

This  groat  celebration  calls  for  expres- 
sions of  brotherly  good-will  and  deep  hu- 
man generosity,  not  for  petty,  carping  criti- 
cism, nor  for  vulgar  Pharisaical  reflections 
on  our  own  righteousness  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  others,  in  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
we  English  people  are  rather  apt  to  excel. 
While  wo  hear  on  every  hand  both  tho  rav- 
ings of  demagogues  and  the  noisy  brawling* 
of  sycophancy,  wo  may  well  feel  a  doubt 
whether  the  glass  of  our  own  house  is  strong 
enough  to  justify  ua  in  casting  stones  at  the 
edifices  of  our  neighbours. 

While  admitting,  therefore,  nay,  while  in- 


sisting on  tho  fact  that  there  are  many  fea- 
tures of  American  society  which  inspire  all 
right-minded  men  with  feelings  of  disgust 
— the  gigant'c  frauds,  the  unprincipled  wire- 

[ nailers,  the  flaring  luxurious  display  of  the 
arge  cities— while  fully  admitting  and  1b- 
menting  over  these,  can  we  not  speak  a  few 
words  in  praise  of  tho  young  and  vigorous 
republic,  sprung  from  the  loins  of  English 
Puritanism,  which,  young  as  it  is,  is  yet  ex- 
erting such  a  great  influence  in  the  world  1 

There  are  sonic  superfine  persons  who 
have  little  sympathy  with  democracy,  and 
less  with  Puritanism,  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  benanse  the  celebrations  of  this 
year  commemorate  victories  won  by  Ameri- 
ca over  England,  therefore  Englishmen 
ought  to  feel  that  they  have  no  part  nor  lot 
in  the  matter;  that  instead  of  'rejoicing 
with  them  that  do  rejoice  '  they  should  feel 
that  it  becomes  them  to  maintain  a  digni- 
fied silence,  and  to  appear  as  perfectly  ob- 
livious of  the  existence  of  America  as 
though  Colnmbu3  and  his  co-workers  had 
never  loft  the  shores  of  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  when  a  fresh  scandal  is  reported  from 
Washington  these  persons  are  apt  to  pay  no 
regard  to  their  own  injunctions,  but  are 
among  the  first  to  treat  us  with  long  disser- 
tations on  the  sad  consequences  of  demo- 
cratic govornment,  and  the  dismal  sepnes 
which  it  presents  to  our  view  ;  but  general- 
ly their  attitude  towards  America  is  one  of 
studious  neglect.  The  people  of  that  unfor- 
tunate oountry  are  as  vet  scarcely  recognised 
in  '  society ;'  they  may  be  very  good  in 
Iheir  way,  but  for  tho  most  part  they  are 
regarded  as  scarcely  capable  of  snaring  into 
the  lofty  regions  of  tho  'club'  and  the 
salon.  This  was  certainly  the  kind  of  feelim* 
prevalent  in  what  is  wrongly  termed  '  good 
society  '  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war ; 
and  during  that  great  conflict  it  came  out 
very  strongly,  so  far  as  the  Northern  States 
were  concerned.  Southern  rowdies  were 
spoken  of  as  '  gentlemen,'  whilo  the  true 
men  of  the  North  and  (to  tho  shame  of 
English  '  Westend  '  classes  be  it  said)  thoir 
illustrious  and  honoured  president  were 
mado  the  subjects  of  scornful  sneers. 

The  triumph  of  the  North  did  much  to 
destroy  this  feeling.  Valour  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  true  mark  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  when  this  valour  was  displayed  by  the 
men  of  tho  Northern  States  in  fighting  for 
their  homes  and  hearths,  and  in  behalf  of  a 
grand  and  heroic  canse ;  when,  after  an  un- 
paralleled straggle,  in  which  their  oppon- 
ents had  nearly  every  advantage  on  their 
side,  the  North  was  victorious,  there  was  a 
considerable  change  of  opinion  and  feeling. 
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But  the  old  exclusive  insularity*  still  sur- 
vives, in  certain  classes.  With  this  feeling, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  have  no  sympathy. 
They  feel  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Ate  their  brethren  ;  they  are  proud 
of  their  success  and  desire  their  friendship. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  England  wliieh  was  defeated  by  the 
ThirteeD  United  Colonies  is  not  Ihe  England 
of  to-day.  The  policy  which  led  to  the  loss 
of  the  colonies  was  the  policy  of  a  party 
which  has  for  ever  disappeared  from  the 
acencof  English  affairs.  The  period  of  that 
struggle  was  the  age  of  the  revival  of  Tory- 
ism. Tha  path  of  folly  was  entered  on  by 
the  '  patriot '  king  and  his  subservient  minis- 
ter in  spite  of  the  warnings  and  opposition 
of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  the  day,  the 
organisation  for  the  oxpressio  of  public 
opinion  being  a  gigantic  sham.  Those  days 
are  gone  for  ever  ;  they  form  a  disgraceful 
episode  in  the  annals  of  English  history, 
and  no  one  is  very  fond  of  recalling  their 
memory.  So  far  indeed  are  these  times  re- 
moved from  our  own,  that  the  Englishmen 
of  to-day  can  feel  with  real  sincerity  that  it 
was  not  they  who  were  repulsed  at  Lexing- 
ton and  defeated  at  Saratoga.  These  disas- 
ters were  justly  inflicted  on  hirelings  who 
had  for  a  time  snatched  the  English  inheri- 
tance, for  which  Cromwell  and  Hampden 
fought,  from  those  to  whom  it  truly  be- 
longed. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  America  is 
extending  English  institutions  and  English 
civilization  over  vast  territories  reclaimed 
from  barbarism,  lint  this  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  democratic  government,  uncontrolled  by 
the  aristocratic  and  priestly  elements  of  the 
English  political  system,  and  of  struggles 
with  nature  in  hor  strong  fastnesses,  have 
rendered  American  civilization  different 
from  that  of  England.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  multitudes  who  will  one  day  people 
the  North  American  continent  will  bo  for 
the  most  part  of  English  extraction;  they 
will  speak  (however  modified)  the  English 
language  ;  and  they  will  rejoice  in  the  rich 
inheritance  of  English  literature.  But  it  is 
in  reality  A'ew  England  that  is  moulding 
and  fashioning  American  life. 

P«ople  are  somewhat  apt  to  be  deceived 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  last  enntury,  nnd  the  events 


*  '  That  pitiful  affectation  of  contempt,  by 
which  nome  members  of  his  (Southoy's)  party 
have  done  more  tlian  wars  or  tarifla  can  do  r 
excite  mutual  enmity  between  two  com  muni  tie 
formed  for  mutual  friendship.' — Macaulay' 
Essay  on  '  Southoy's  Colloquies  on  Society.' 


which  followed  it.  Too  much  importance, 
indoed,  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  that 
period,  but  it  was  not,  nevertheless,  the 
beginning  of  American  history.  America 
had  already  established  her  polity,  and  sbo 
now  fought  against  England  to  retain  it.  In 
contemplating  these  birth-pangs  of  modern 
democracy,  the  life  of  the  past  New  Eng- 
land history  must  be  remembered,  in  order 
that  the  historical  continuity  may  be  under- 
stood. The  people  of  New  England  were  i 
net  a  mere  colony  ;  they  had  already  a  coun- 
try, with  traditions  of  freedom  grand  and 
heroic  as  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world, 
find  that  in  1787  a  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  states  ;  they 
find  that  this  constitution  contains  provisions 
fur  the  election  of  a  president,  which  they 
ppoae  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  English 
kingship ;  they  see  that  a  congress  was 
established,  consisting  of  two  houses,  and 
they  at  once  conclude  that  this  was  taken 
1  the  English  parliament.  So  far  they' 
are  right.*  Hamilton,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other  of  the  statesmen  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era,  America  owes  her  constitution, 
was  a  profound  admirer  of  the  English  sys- 
tem, and  endeavoured  to  introduce  its  forms 
far  as  he  could.  But  when  such  persons 
go  beyond  this,  and  suppose  that  America 
is  but  little  more  than  a  copy  of  England  on 
a  large  scale,  that  it  is  really  hut  little  more 
than  an  English  colony,  they  are  altogether 
in  the  wrong.  For  all  this  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  is  quite 
external  to  the  real  life  of  the  American 
people  ;  their  institutions  existed  complete 
long  before  this.  The  constitution  of  Eng- 
land has  grown  with  the  growth  of  tho  na- 
tion ;  its  roots  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
tho  past ;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation- 
al being.  Not  so  with  the  American  consti- 
tution. The  problem  with  Washington  and 
Hamilton  was  how  to  bind  together  in  a 
close  union  those  states  scattered  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  which  had  won  their  in- 
dependence by  force  of  arms.  How  pre- 
vent these  communities  from  falling  a  prey 
to  internecine  strife  i  How  combine  the 
heterogeneous  elements  they  contained  J 
How  knit  together  Georgia  and  Massachu- 
setts, or  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina  1 
The  constitution  of  1787  was  the  answer 
to  this  problem.  That  constitution  pro- 
vided a  regulating  agency,  furnishing  a 
central  government  to  represent  the  states 
in  the  ,eyes  of  the  world,  and  giving  as 
much  power  as  could  be  given  to  the 
federal  government,  congress,  and  courts 
of  justice  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  alliance  which  bonnd  the  states 
together.      A    great   and    wise    work   this 
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olution  ;  but  it  only  superadded  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  institutions,  the  local  courts 
and  legislatures,  the  criminal  jurisprudence, 
the  educational  lairs  of  the  various  states. 
It  was  thus  in  no  wise  an  indigenous  Ameri- 
can growth,  for  federations  had  existed  be- 
fore ;  it  was  the  offspring  of  great  political 
sagacity,  but  not  the  fruit  of  the  soil. 

The  human  cargo  of  the  Mayflower  is  the 
real  germ  of  American  history.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  noble  or  useful  develop- 
ment in  American  life  to-dav  that  is  not  the 
result  of  the  heroic  act  of  these  brave  pil- 
grims. And  this  act  was  inspired  by  relig- 
ion :  the  fonnding  of  a  democracy  has  been 
the  practical  result  of  their  deeds,  bnt  their 
purpose  was  only  to  seek  out  a  spot  where 
they  might  obey  the  Divine  commands 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  kings,  bish- 
ops, or  statesmen.  Religions  faith  is  thus 
tho  corner-stone  of  the  American  Republic. 
Well  is  it  for  ns  in  these  days  of  *  material- 
ism and  worship  of  mere  earthly,  physical 
good,  to  thick  on  this  I  ,  If  New  England 
should  ever  forget  this  rock  from  which  she 
was  digged,  her  noble  inSuence  for  good 
over  America  and  the  world  will  be  gone  ; 
it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  mankind  if  she  ever 
prove  recreant  to  the  inspired  and  inspiring 
faith  of  her  great  founders.  The  teachings 
of  history  indeed  furnish  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  can  be  desired  of  the 
great  truth  that  man  has  indeed  a  spiritual 
nature,  that  this  world  and  the  things  thereof 
constitute  but  narrow  bounds  indeed  to  a 
being  who  can  hold  communion  with  the 
Eternal  Mind. 

The  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  have 
proved  conclusively  that  the  family  and  re- 
ligion are  the  primary  elements  of  state  life, 
thus  upsetting  the  conclusions  of  Rosseau 
and  of  speculative  utilitarians,  and  furnish- 
ing an  invincible  testimony  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  Tho  history  of  New  Eng- 
land is  the  noblest  history  of  the  origin  of 
any  state,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us,  in  times 
not  very  distant  from  our  own,  the  founders 
of  a  commonwealth  who  were,  before  all 
things,  religious  men,  and  whose  work  still 
stands  fresh  and  strong,  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  the  falsity  of  atheism  more  satisfy- 
ing than  a  thousand  learned  treatises  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

From  tho  very  first,  Now  England  entered 
on  a  path  of  her  own,  honouring  and  revor- 
oncing  tho  mother  country,  but  determined 
not  to  be  controlled  by  her,  and  so,  per- 
chance, lose  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
those  who  wisely  and  heroically  dare  will 
ever  gain.     When  tho  people  of  Massachu- 


setts resisted  the  arbitrary  doings  of  George 
Grenville,  when  they  claimed  the  right  of 
self-taxation,  they  were  asserting  nothing 
new  ;  they  wore  holding  fast  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  New  England  forefathers.  In 
1646,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  ad- 
dressing the  Long  Parliament,  protested 
against  the  asscrtioti  of  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  that  body  : — 

'An  order  from  England  is  prejudicial  to 
our  chartered  liberties,  and  to  our  well-Iwing 
in  this  remote  part  of  the  world.  Times  may 
be  changed,  for  all  things  here  below  arc  sub- 
ject to  vanity,  and  other  princes  or  parlia- 
ments may  arise.  Let  not  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  cause  to  lament  and  say,  England 
sent  our  fathers  forth  with  happy  liberties, 
which  they  enjoyed  many  years,  notwith- 
standing all  She  enmity  and  opposition  of  the 
prelacy  and  other  potent  adversaries,  and  yet 
these  liberties  were  lost  in  tho  season  when 
England  itself  recovered  its  own.  We  rode 
out  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  shall  we  perish  in 
port?  We  have  not  admitted  appeals  to  your 
authority,  being  assured  they  cannot  stand 
with  the  liberty  and  power  granted  us  by  our 
charter,  and  would  be  destructive  to  all  gov- 
ernment   .  ,  The   wisdom    and 

experience  of  that  great  council,  the  English 
parliament,  are  more  able  to  prescribe  rules 
of  government  and  judge  causes  than  sucb 
poor  rustics  as  a  wilderness  can  breed  up ;  yet 
tho  vast  distance  between  England  and  these 
parts  abates  the  virtue  of  the  strongest  in- 
fluences. Your  councils  and  judgments  can 
neither  be  so  well  grounded,  nor  so  seasona- 
bly applied,  as  might  cither  be  useful  to  us. 
or  safe  for  yourselves,  in  your  discharge,  in 
the  great  day  of  account.  If  any  miscarriage 
shall  befall  us,  when  we  have  the  government 
in  our  own  bands,  the  state  of  England  shall 

This  extract  shows  what  was  the  spirit  of 
the  men  of  New  England  from  the  very 
first,  and  which  was  simply  reproduced  in 
their  descendants  of  the  last  century.  '  I 
rejoice,' said  Chatham,  '  that  America  has 
resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
to  ail  the  sentiments  of  liberty  as  voluntarily 
to  bend  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
staves  of  all  the  rest.'  Truly,  if  such  could 
have  been  the  case  in  the  green  tree  of  New 
England  Democracy,  what  might  not  have 
been  the  result  in  the  then  dry  and  leafless 
boughs  of  a  stagnant  English  Toryism  ? 

But  this  resistance  to  English  control  was 
merely  an  outcome  of  the  New  England 
idea.  What  was  that  idea?  It  is  the 
foundation  and  very  corner-stone  of  the 
American  superstructure,  and  it  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  one  of 
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'  What  the  early  settle™  "of  •Massachusetts 

did  intend,  and  what  the;  accomplished,  was 
the  founding  here  of  a  noc  England,  and  a 
better  one,  where  the  political  superstitious 
and  abuses  of  the  old  should  never  have  leave 
to  take  root.  So  much,  we  may  sny,  they  de- 
liberately intended.  No  nobles,  cither  lay  or 
cleric,  no  great  landed  estates,  and  no  univer- 
sal ignorance  as  the  seed-plot  of  vice  and  un- 
reason ;  l»nt  an  elective  magistracy  and  clergy, 
land  for  all  who  would  till  it,  and  reading 
and  writing,  will  ye,  nill  ye,  instead.  Here 
at  least  it  would  seem  simple  manhood  is  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  his  stake  against  For- 
tune, with  honest  dice,  uncogged  by  those 
three  hoary  sharpers,  Prerogative,  Patiician- 
istn,  and  Priestcraft.'* 

Or  again,  iu  the  words  of  Willie] in  von 
Humboldt,  the  New  England  political  idea 
'  is  the  absolute  and  essential  importance  of 
hitman  development  in  lis  richest  diversity.' 

Doifbtlesa  there  are  many  who  think  this 
a  bard  saying.  They  call  to  mind  the  nar- 
row and  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers ;  the  intolerance  of  the  early  settlers  ; 
the  theocratic  character  of  their  govern- 
ment;  the  forbidding  of  innocent  amuse- 
ments ;  the  stern  gloom  ;  the  rigid  austeri- 
ty. They  tbink  that  this  system  tends 
rather  to  the  crushing  than  to  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
produce  hypocrites  rather  than  good  men. 
The  system  did  certainly  crush  and  repress, 
and  unquestionably  it  did  produce  some  hy- 
pocrites. But  it  had  its  good  side,  and  it  is 
that  which  should  recommend  itself  to  our 
notice.  The  heart  of  it,  the  belief  in  the 
immense  worth  of  man,  the  unspeakable 
value  of  the  soul,  the  Divine  guidance,  was 
sound  and  true.  These  great  beliefs 
strengthened  and  confirmed  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  man;  they  are  the  foundation  of 
the  New  England  character  at  this  hour. 
They  gave  a  moral  tone  to  the  common- 
wealth that  has  permeated  American  soci- 

Whcn  the  foundations  of  a  great  repub- 
lic are  to  be  laid,  when  men  are  to  be  fitted 
for  sober  and  dignified  self-government,  this 
is  no  bad  discipline  for  a  peopie  to  pass 
through.  It  is  (he  black  earth  into  which 
the  seed  of  democracy  is  to  be  cast,  there 
to  be  hemmed  in  and  closed  up  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  long  night,  but  which  will  one 
day  spring  forth,  casting  off  the  trammels 
which  have  bound  it,  and,  based  deep  in  the 
solid  earth,  will  grow  up  into  a  mighty  tree, 
under  whose  majestic  blanches  the  toil-worn 
children  of  men  will  rind'repose. 


It  is  probably  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  colonial  empire  of  England  which  has 
templed  men  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  start a  commonwealth.  Bring  on  your 
trial  by  jury,  your  representative  assembly, 
yon r  ballot-box,  your  policeman,  and  your 
most  confident  expectations  may  be  realised  : 
such  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  some.  But 
the  experience  of  America  aa  compared 
witii  that  of  France  may  teach  a  far  differ- 
ent lesson  to  those  who  have  cars  to  hear 
and  a  mind  to  understand.  Tho  strongest 
and  noblest  traditions  are  esseutiai  to  the 
continued  existence  of  a  republic ;  and  the 
higher  and  purer  these  traditions,  the  firmer 
will  be  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in 
their  commonweal  I  h. 

While  James  I.  was  setting  forth  with  all 
his  pedantry  the  decaying  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  right  of  kings,  and  his  unfortunate 
son  was  paying  dearly  for  the  folly  of  hav- 
ing imbibed  this  doctrine,  the  Puritans  of 
Sew  England  were  building  up  a  society 
founded  on  the  Divine  right  of  man.  Kings 
and  priests,  who  had  done  a  work  of  their 
own  at  one  time,  were  now  felt  by  the  best 
of  men  to  be  hindering  the  world's  work, 
and  consequently  arresting  the  development 
of  man.  The  Keformation  had  almost  de- 
stroyed the  powers  of  the  .priest,  but  the 
Puritans  felt  that  it  was  essential  to  civil 
and  religious  freedom  that  the  powers  of 
both  king  and  priest  should  be  shattered. 
This  the  New  England  Puritans  actually 
carried  out  in  their  commonwealth.  Men 
in  past  times  had  believed  that  their  kings 
ruled  by  Divine  right ;  but  for  the  whole 
English  race  this  doctrine  perished  when 
King  Charles's  bead  was  laid  upon  the 
block.  The  men  of  New  England  believed 
that  Abraham  Brewster  and  John  Winthrop 
held  a  commission  visibly  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  heaven,  although  no  consecrating  oil 
had  ever  anointed  their  brows.  And  does 
the  critic  find  fault  with  the  theocratic  or- 
ganisation? with  the  rule  that  those  who 
bore  office  should  be  members  of  the 
Church?  At  the  least  it  insured  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  wise  and  good,  and  helped 
to  build  up  the  character  of  the  people. 
And  in  a  very  abort  time  this  stage  of  New 
England  history  passed  away ;  it  did  not 
remain  long  enough  to  breed  a  succession  of 
hypocrites.  In  New  England  was  never 
seen  the  spectacle  of  a  Bolingbroke  in  close 
alliance  with  a  Church  at  whose  doctrines 
be  scoffed  and  jeered. 

Faith  in  God,  and  in  His  living  inspira- 
tion ;  faith  in  man,  in  his  power  of  develop- 
ment, in  his  capacity  for  self-government,  in 
a  word,  in  his  right  to  grow,  characterised 
the   founders   of   America.     But  this  was 
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never  accompanied  by  a  love  of  licence,  by 
an  undue  straining  of  the  bonds  of  freedom. 
All  were  to  be  loyal  to  tbe  Btate  and  to  one 
another,  for  democracy  cannot  exist  unless 
it  borrow  this  soul  of  good  to  be  found  in 
feudalism,  this  feeling,  that  wc  do  not  live 
for  ourselves  but  for  others,  that  wc  are 
doing  the  best  of  which  we  are  capable 
when  wc  truly  and  faithfully  serve  the 
interests  of  others.  The  bad  thing  in 
feudalism  is  that  tbe  dependence  is  all 
on  one  side;  in  the  new  democracy  tbe 
feeling  of  dependence,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  of  help,  was  to  be 
mutual.  It  was  a  co-operation  for  the  good 
of  man.  Every  one  was  to  be  entitled  to 
his  rights,  but  none  was  to  neglect  his  du- 
ties. These  have  over  since  been  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  the  tnie  spiritual  sons  of 
New  England,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  These  were  tbe  motives 
which  led  and  sustained  Sumner  and  Phil- 
lips, Garrison  and  Whittier,  in  their  struggle 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  It  is 
true  that  the  transcendental  movement 
which  so  deeply  stirred  New  England  greatly 
animated  these  noble  men,  but  that  germ 
which  has  given  America  its  literature 
would  never  have  taken  such  firm  root  had 
it  not  fallen  on  the  Puritan  soil.  It  is  also 
true  that  America  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent men  whose  natures  did  not  seem  thor- 
oughly permeated  by  New  England  love  for 
freedom,  who  appeared  indifferent  to  the 
poison  which  slavery  was  infusing  into  the 
atmosphere  of  liberty;  as  Prescott  the  his- 
torian, who  through  a  stiying  period  of  his 
country's  life  stood  apart  from  politics,  and 
could  not  understand  why  his  friend  Mr. 
Bancroft  should  interest  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  to-day ;  as  Daniel  Webster,  the 
acute  lawyer  and  eloquent  orator,  of  whom 
Emerson  said, '  Every  drop  of  his  blood  had 
eyes  that  looked  downward.  He  knew  the 
heroes  of  1776,  but  could  not  recognise 
those  of  to-day  when  he  met  them  in  the 
street,'  But  these  men,  great  In  many  re- 
spects, have  not  been  among  those  who 
have  done  America's  noblest  work.  They 
have  been  too  content  ta  dally  with  com- 
promises whan  great  principles  were  at 
stake,  and  to  wander  aside,  for  personal  con- 
venience, political  success,  or  literary  ease, 
from  the  strait  and  narrow  way. 

This  Nfiw  England  has  long  since  burst 
asunder  the  narrow  bounds  within  which 
she  was  first  confined.  The  people  living  in 
these  bleak,  nigged  regions  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Hudson  have  spread  south  and 
west,  over  the  mountains,  valleys,  prairies, 
and  fertile  plains  of  a  noble  continent,  im- 
posing their  institutions,  their  manners,  and 


their  arts  wherever  tbey  have  gone  ;  build- 
ing ships,  and  factories,  and  railroads,  and. 
filling  half  a  continent  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  progress. 

There  are  some  who  take  delight  in  de- 
crying all  the  great  material  works  of  our 
time.  In  a  mill  or  a  factory  they  can  see 
nothing  but  ugliness,  in  a  steam-engine 
nought  but  a  huge  unwieldy  mass  of  iron 
enabling  us  to  move  quickly  from  the  ware- 
house or  the  office  to  the  suburban  home- 
Such  men  cannot  see  tbe  poetry  of  science, 
the  romance  of  invention.  Do  they  never 
think  of  the  vast  quantity  of  human  force, 
formerly  consumed  in  toilsome  efforts,  bat 
which  is  now  preserved  to  man  by  means  of 
the  machines  lie  has  constructed  !  Do  they 
never  contemplate  the  immense  cost  at 
which  Man  still  docs  his  work  ;  the  marring 
of  exquisite  beauty,  tbe  bruising  of  human 
hands,  the  bleeding  of  human  hearts  ! 
'  Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 

When  this  floe  overplus  of  might, 
No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb, 

Hhnll  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 
'  In  that  new  childhood  of  the  earth, 

Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play ; 
Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  make  mirth, 

And  labour  meet  delight  half  way.' 

Such  arc  the  beautiful  words  of  an  Amer- 
ican poet,  who,  wc  may  be  sure,  believed 
that  such  a  consummation  is  to  bo  wrought 
out  in  his  own  land.  For  this  belief  he  has 
good  reason.  Already  a  railroad  spans  the 
continent,  connecting  two  oceans  and  bring- 
ing tbe  West  face  to  face  with  the  East  ; 
steamboats  throng  the  great  rivers;  the 
busy  hnm  of  cofnmerce  is  hoard  in  ten  thou- 
sand streets  ;  great  cities  arc  arising  in  spots 
that  were,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  Indian  or  the  lair  of  the  wild 
beast.  Surely  in  the  thought  of  this  won- 
derful march  of  humanity,  of  these  tri- 
umphs of  industry,  of  these  victories  of 
peace,  there  is  infinitely  more  to  call  forth 
the  loftiest  poetry  than  in  the  border -brawls 
or  even  in  the  knightly  encounters  of  the 

fast.  That  man  is  recreant  to  the  cause  of 
reedora  who  will  not  sec  this,  blind  who 
cannot ;  neither  has  any  lesson  for  the  pres- 
ent or  the  coming  time. 

Certainly  all  things  have  worked  together 
for  good  to  the  Americans.  The  discover- 
ies of  modern  science  and  their  application 
to  the  arts  of  life  have  come  just  in  tame  for 
them.  Without  steam  locomotion  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  preserved,  nor  could 
the  people  of  New  and  Old  England  hare 
flocked  to  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
West,  To-day  senators  from  California  and 
Oregon  sit  in  the  congress  at  Washington, 
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traversing  the  distance  in  less  than  a  ivcck. 
This  Pacific  Railway,  of  base  metal  though 
it  be,  bus  performed  good  work  in  binding 
together,  in  the  bonds  of  permanent  alliance, 
a  great  but  scattered  people. 

Wide  space,  plenty  of  room,  is  probably 
an  important  factor  in  human  improvement. 
In  the  middle  ages,  under  a  feudal  regime, 
men  were  huddled  together  within  the-  walls 
of  a  town,  outside  which  moat  of  them 
rarely  stirred,  living  a  very  animal  life,  en- 
cumbered with  dirt  and  litter.  All  was 
dark,  close,  stifling,  though  wearing  a  pic- 
turesque aspect  to  the  modern  eye.  But 
the  material  and  mechanical  appliances  of 
modern  times  demand  a  great  deal  of  room. 
A  modern  town  is  much  larger  titan  an 
cicnt  one  containing  an  equal  population  : 
our  railways  alone  require  a  large  amount  of 
space.  And  these  mechauical  appliances 
extend  the  bounds  of  our  desires.  We  like 
to  travel  long  distances,  to  see  strange 
sighta,  to  explore  the  wonders  of  other 
climes,  to  search,  to  investigate,  to  satisfy 
these  longings  which  we  eannot  restrain. 
And  not  only  as  individuals  are  we  affected. 
Rulers  wish  to  add  new  provinces  to  their 
empires ;  statesmen  cry  for  new  fields  to 
satisfy  their  administrative  capacity  and 
their  ambition  for  government. 

'England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rodtv  shire  Vats  back  the  envious  aiege 
Of  watery  Septune,' — 

is  now  all  too  small  for  the  daring  enter- 
prisa  of  her  aona.  Russia  advances  step  by 
step  to  an  Asiatic  dominion;  the  states  of 
Germany  unite  under  a  federal  bond. 
Breadth  of  territory  appears  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  largeness  of  administrative  concep- 
tion. Now  this  breadth  the  people  of  the 
United  States  posses*  before  all  other  na- 
tions, having  a  great  and  at  the  same  time  a 
compact  territory,  the  shores  of  which  are 
"ashed  by  two  oceans ;  grand  mountains, 
fertile  valleys,  '  rivers  that  move  in  majes- 
ty,' and  a  climate  capable  of  fitting  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  produce  tor  the  use  of  man.  It 
was  such  a  land,  with  such  surroundings  and 
with  suck  capacities  for  material  improve- 
ment, that  was  destined  for  simple  men  after 
the  era  of  kings  and  priests  had  given  place 
to  the.  industrial  common  wealth. 

The  democracy  of  America  has  made 
many  experiments  in  government,  and  has 
taught  many  valuable  lessons  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  Europe.  Foremost  amongst 
these  experiments  is  that  of  republican  gov- 
ernment itself.  It  was.  said  above  that 
America  is  being  moulded  after  the  New, 
MBd  not  after  the  Old  English  pattern.  Al- 
though in  England  we  have  a  government 
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that  of  the  United  States,  yet  so 
long  as  we  preserve  a  hereditary  monarchy 
with  all  its  old  associations,  so  long  as  we 
maintain  a  hereditary  upper  chamber,  so 
long  as  prelates  assist  in  our  legislalion  by 
virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  which 
relegates  them  to  a  place  in  aristocratic  cir- 
cles, so  long  as  the  laud  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
noble  families,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  our  political  and  social  system  is, 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  popular  as  that  of 
America.  No  reflection  is  here  made  on  Eng- 
land, no  suggestion  for  reform  is  offered ; 
it  is  merely  pointed  out  that  a  vast  gulf  still 
separates  American  from  English  society. 
In  truth,  England  is  not  yet  a  democracy  ; 
things  seem  to  bo  tending  that  way;  but 
a{ though  many  great  reforms  will  probably 
be  accompli  shed  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Englishmen  will 
pause  long  before  they  will  radically  cb;\nge 
their  whole  system.  At  present  in  England 
a  kind  of  friendly  compromise  seems  t" 
reign.  The  poet  laureate  calls  England  a 
'  crowned  republic'  The  crown  is  popular, 
the  monarch  is  beloved,  there  is  general 
political  contentment;  bu',  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  large  mass  of  voters,  be- 
fore long  to  be  greatly  increased,  is  a  very 
delicate  and  subtle  piece  of  machinery,  and 
may  perhaps  fall  in  pieces  if  the  vagaries  of 
such  political  tinkers  as  Mr.  Disraeli  arc  al- 
lowed full  swing.  It  is  usual  to  say  that 
democracy  is  on  its  trial  in  the  United 
States.  That  may  indeed  be  the  case,  just 
as  all  human  institutions  may  be  said  to  be 
on  their  trial ;  but  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  true  than  that  English  constitutional 
monarchy  is  on  its  trial.  The  latter  has  ex- 
isted, in  conjunction  with  a  really  popular 
Ilouse  of  Commons  and  cabinet  govern- 
ment, only  forty-four  years,  as  it  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  dated  further  back  than  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1332.  We  have  yet  to  discover 
what  attitude  democracy  will  take  up  to- 
wards the  crown  and  all  its  necessary  sur- 
roundings, Now  democratic  government 
has  existed  among  the  English  people  of 
America  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  From  the  very  first  a  settled 
democratic  system  was  established  among 
the  New  England  populations,*  a  system 
having  the  township,  with  its  select  men, 
for  its  governmental  unit.  As  D©  Tocque- 
ville  says,  the  township  was  organised  be- 
fore the  county,  the  county  before  the 
state,  the  state  before  the  Union.  The  re- 
publican system  of  America  thus  rests  upon 
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mi  elaborate  system  of  local  government, 
which  is  in  no  sense  artificial,  but  of  natural 
growth.  Each  office  qualifies  for  a  higher 
one.  Each  citizen  is  well  instructed  both  in 
the  principles  and  details  of  government, 
and  hence  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
republican  institutions,  A  system  which, 
founded  by  a  few  exiles  iu  the  bleak  wil- 
derness, has  expanded  and  adapted  itself  to 
the  wants  of  a  nation  of  forty  millions; 
which  has  survived  the  terrible  shock  of  a 
gigantic  civil  war ;  which  has  even  stood 
the  greater  strain  of  being  administered  in 
many  cases  by  ignorant  immigrants  who 
had  never  been  entrusted  witti  administra- 
tive or  legislative  functions  in  their  native 
European  homes;  such  a  system  has  surely 
proved  itself  to  be  an  enduring  one.  As 
for  the  great  federal  offices,  such  as  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  members  of  con- 
gress, it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  very 
high  success  has  been  attained.  Such  pres- 
idents as  Folk,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  and  Pierce 
have  reflected  no  credit  on  their  country  ; 
while  the  really  able  men,  Clay,  Webster, 
Seward,  have  never  filled  the  presidential 
chair,  for  which,  it  would  seem,  they  were 
well  qualified.  But  happily  for  America 
her  prosperity  depends  but  little  on  presi- 
dent and  congress. 


el' 

is  especially  trno  of  the  United  Stales. 
Congress  and  the  federal  officers  generally 
do  not  fill  such  an  important  and  lofty  posi- 
tion in  the  public  estimation  as  our  own 
parliament  and  cabinet  ministers.  Many  of 
the  functions  of  the  English  parliament  are, 
in  America,  undertaken  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, each  state  having,  for  example,  its  own 
educational  laws  and  its  own  system  of  crim- 
inal jurisprudence.  Congress  has  a  great 
deal  to  do,  but  much  of  its  work  is  of  a 
kind  but  little  interesting  to  the  general 
public,  and  consequently  little  attention  is 
paid  to  its  proceedings,  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  paid  in  England  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  When  this  is  the 
case  it  may  easily  come  about  that  inferior 
men  shall  occupy  positions  which  an  impar- 
tial observer  would  assign  to  their  superiors. 
This  evil,  if  it  should  bo  so  designated,  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  senators  and 
representatives  can  sit  in  congress  only  for 
their  own  state,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
only  for  their  own  particular  district  of  the 
state  ;  so  that  if  a  man  is  defeated  there,  he 
has  no  chance  elsewhere.  If  congress  is  to 
be  a  really  national,  as  well  as  a  mere  ied- 
cral  assembly,  this  disability  should  be  re- 


moved. ,  The  English  theory  and  practice 

recognize  a  member  of  parliament  as  repre- 
senting not  only  his  own  constituents,  but 
the  nation  ;*  and  this  theory  seems  more 
consonant  with  reason  than  the  American, 
although  one  can  well  understand  how  the 
practice  in  America  should  have  arisen. 

That  there  are  dangers  iu  the  path  of 
American  democracy  no  one  will  deny,  but 
the  sound  practical  wisdom  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  may  be  compared  fa- 
vourably with  that  of  other  nation?.  The 
greatest  dangers  are  those  which  attend  the 
contact  of  native  white  citizens  with  the 
lower  races,  the  Negroes  in  the  South  and 
the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast.  No  hint 
at  any  solution  of  the  problem  can  of  course 
be  suggested  here ;  it  simply  suffices  to  take 
note  of  the  facts ;  but  the  problem  is  cer- 
tainly important,  and  presents  great  difficul- 
ties. Another  drawback  attendiug  Ameri- 
can progress  consists  in  the  attachment  of 
large  numbers  of  the  people  to  an  unsound 
financial  and  commercial  system.  In  spite 
of  the  immensity  of  her  resources,  protec- 
tion and  inflation,  if  persisted  in,  will  serious- 
ly affect  the  industrial  and  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  Republic.  But  as  regards 
inflation,  there  is  no  great  cause  for  fear. 
Tho  defeat  of  Governor  Allen,  of  Ohio,  the 
champion  of  inflation,  and  the  election  of 
Governor  Tildcn,  of  New  York,  the  advo- 
cate of  '  hard  money,'  afford  much  hope  t» 
the  friends  of  America  that  these  financial 
heresies  are  of  temporary  duration,  and  will 
in  time  pass  away. 

A  worse  stigma,  however,  attaches  to  the 
American  people,  that  of  political  corrup- 
tion. If  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that 
corruption  was  closely  allied  with  a  rcpbuli- 
can  form  of  government,  it  might,  indeed 
cause  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  future. 
But  happily  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
this.  The  most  corrupt  European  govern- 
ment is  the  Russian,  while  from  tills  politi- 
cal vice  the  Swiss  cantons  arc  free.  But 
American  democracy 


In  a  largo  democratic  community,  and 
with  a  frco  press  of  gigantic  magnitude,  all 
scandals  come  to  light  sooner  than  in  another 
society.  For  many  years  New  York  and 
Washington  have  been  assiduously  washing 
their  dirty  linen  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  Again,  lot  the  circumstances 
of  America  after  (he  close  of  the  civil  war 
be  also  considered.  There  was  a  general 
disorganisation  of  Kociety  over  a  vast  tern- 
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tory.  A  gigantic  crime  against  God  and 
man  like  the  system  of  human  slavery  must 
result  in  the  demoralisation  of  those  who 
have  permitted  and  encouraged  it.  - 

'  Hot  burns  the  fire 
Where  wrongB  expire. 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil.' 

And  from  a  lower,  and  what  many  will  re- 
gard as  a  more  'practical'  view,  this  political 
demoralisation  is  not  to  he  wondered  at. 
In  1868  the  victorious  chief  of  the  Federal 
armies  was  elected  to  the  presidency  ;  and 
when  he,  a  mere  soldier,  never  previously 
connected  with  politics,  came  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  what  wonder  that  he  should  ele- 
vate to  high  office  men  with  whom  he  had 
fought  and  acted  through  those  long  four 
years,  and  who  were  as  capable  of  dealing 
with  political  and  administrative  matters  as 
himself !  What  wonder  that  the  nation  in 
its  enthusiasm  for  the  man  who  had  saved 
the  Union  should  pay  hut  little  heed  to  the 
character  or  position  of  the  men  with  whom 
lie  chose  to  surround  himself,  remembering 
that  these  men  had  fonght  for  their  country 
and  saved  it  from  destruction  ?  And  fur- 
ther, what  wonder  that  these  men,  when  ele- 
vated to  their  new  posts,  should  have  de- 
sired to  keep  them,  and  been  even  ready  to 
resort  to  corrupt  means  to  do  so  ?  In  all 
tiiia  there  is  nothing  very  strange,  nothing 
very  unaccountable  to  thoie  who  possess  but 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
While  we  should  not  extenuate,  neither 
ought  we  to  set  down  anything  in  malice. 

This  democratic  system,  this  great  exten- 
sion of  local  government,  affords  a  high  po- 
litical training,  to  ail  citizens;  and  humble 
men  by  it  are  enabled  to  found  new  states 
in  the  far  West,  each  of  them  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  European  kingdom.  California, 
for  example,  is  larger  than  Spain  ;  Colorado 
is  nearly  a3  largo  as  Italy.  And  thus  over 
vast  Tegiona  great  states  are  growing  'up, 
starting  with  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
direct  them,  containing  an  instructed,  intel- 
ligent, self-governing  people,  unhampered  by 
any  kings,  lords,  or  spiritual  rulers,  or  any 
other  survivals  of  a  defunct  feudalism. 

America  has  also  done  much  to  lessen  the 
prob»bilitics  of  war  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  earth.  By  means  of  her  federal  system, 
international  hostilities  have  been  averted 
over  3,000,000  square  miles  of  the  North 
American  continent ;  and  by  means  of  her 
Supreme  Court,  to  whose  decisions  contend- 
ing states  must  bow,  she  has  done  more  than 
any  other  nation  to  develop  the  principles 
and  to  render  easy  the  practice  of  Interna- 
tional   Law.      It    is    surely    an    inspiring 


thought  that  the  greatest  branch  of  the 
English  race  will  in  future  time  be  preserved 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  so  far  as  hu- 
man wisdom  can  render  that  dire  contin- 
gency improbable.  America  has  thus  as  it 
were,  through  her  great  and  wonderful  ad- 
vantages, leaped  at  one  bound  into  a  posi- 
tion which  it  may  take  Europe  many  weary 
years  of  toil,  bloodshed,  and  agor.y  to  reach- 
Victor  Hugo  indeed,  and  many  other  noble- 
minded  enthusiasts,  believe  that  a  few  years 
will  sec  the  formation  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  European 
svstem  bears  no  sufficient  analogy  to  that 
of  America  to  render  this  probable. 

Two  great  political  lessons  has  America 
given  which  are  of  especial  importance  to 
the  mother  country  :  these  lessons  are  con- 
cerning National  Education  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State. 

American  activity  in  educational  work  is 
a  direct  outcome  of  New  England  principles. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  themselves  for  the 
most  part  educated  men,  and  would  not  tol- 
erate ignorance  in  their  commonwealth.  In 
1636  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  voted  a  sum  towards  the  erection  of  a 
college  ;  and  this  was  done,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  the  wilderness  only  sixteen  years 
after  the  company  of  the  Mayflower  land- 
ed at  Plymouth.  This  college,  which  was 
reared  under  the  fostering  care  of  graduates 
of  the  English  Cambridge,  has  since  grown 
into  Harvard  University,  the  greatest  seat 
of  science  and  culture  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. "When  Cromwell,  some  years  later, 
proposed  to  transfer  a  colony  from  New 
England  to  Ireland,  one  condition  of  the 
settlers  was  that  a  new  college  should  be 
established  in  the  latter  country.  But  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge which  characterised  these  wise  and 
far-seeing  Puritans  is  to  be  found  in  the 
famous  Act  which  declared  : — 'To  the  end 
that  learning  may  not  be  bnried  in  the 
graves  of  our  forefathers,  the  Lord  helping 
our  endeavours,  every  township,  after  the 
Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach 
all  children  to  write  and  read;  and  when 
any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  tip  a 
grammar-school,  the  masters  _  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  university.'  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  and  those  who  think  with  him  that 
the  Anglican  Church  is  a  great  means  of 
producing  and  spreading  culture,  while 
Nonconformists  are  wanting  in  '  sweetness 
and  light,'  will  perhaps  at  some  time  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  Anglican  clergy  are  for 
the    most    part    constantly    resisting    and 
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thwarting  efforts  to  educate  the  masses  (ex- 
cepting in  their  own  creed  and  catechism), 
while  the  New  England  States,  founded  by 
English  Nonconformists,  have  from  the  very 
first  striven  to  remove  all  ignorance  and 
provincialism  by  conferring  on  all  their  chil- 
dren, rich  and  poor  alike,  the  priceless  priv- 
ileges of  a  sound  mental  training. 

These  common  schools  and  grammar- 
scheols  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  being,  as  they  are,  free  and 
open  to  all.  The  nation  expends  annually 
for  schools- about  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  in  them  are  employed  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  teachers.  The 
finest  building  in  every  village  of  the  new 
states  and  territories  is  the  public  school, 
And  it  will  be  to  the  lasting  honor  of  New 
England  that  it  was  her  first  citizens,  re- 
moved as  they  were  from  the  life  of  men, 
and  livlngamid  lonely  woods  and  on  a  rugged 
coast,  with  little  more  than  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  discern 
that,  next  to  an  earnest  and  genuine  relig- 
ious faith,  nothing  was  so  necessary  for  the 
new  era  that  was  coming  to  bless  the  world 
as  a  thorough  education,  reaching  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  permeating  the 
entire  body-politic  with  a  love  for  the  choic- 
est thoughts  and  Hie  noblest  deeds  of  all 

The  common  school  of  America  is  now 
threatened  by  that  great  foe  to  all  human 
progress,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  made  such  a  commanding  posi- 
tion for  itself  in  the  New  World.  The  Ro- 
man clergy  do  not  make  direct  attacks  upon 
the  schools ;  they  do  not  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  give  them  up,  and  to  resort  to  volun- 
tary efforts;  they  have  too  much  wisdom 
for  that.  What  they  are  attempting  is  to 
bring  the  schools  under  clerical  control,  and 
to  appropriate  large  sums  of  public  money 
to  the  propagation  of  their  own  dogmas. 
And  in  the  state  of  New  York  they  have 
actually  secured  such  sums.  Under  the  cor- 
rupt administration  that,  until  recently,  con- 
trolled the  city  of  New  York,  an  administra- 
tion sustained  by  the  Irish  vote  (not  by  na- 
tive-born Americana),  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  received  from  the  public  treasury 
for  sectarian  purposes,  such  as  churches, 
church  schools,  and  church  charities,  in  1809, 
*U51,191  ;  in  1870,8711,436;  in  1871, 
$55;>,718;  hi  1872,  #.'5:2,110;  i"  1873, 
*3GC,19li ;  making  a  total  of  §2,473,648,  or 
about  £500,000. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  relations  of 
the  American  government  towards  religious 
sects  constituted  one  of  the  lessons  which 
that  country  was  appointed  to  teach  Eng- 
land.    What  are  these  relations  ?     What  is  I 


the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  ?  There  is  according 
to  law  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  each  being  perfectly  free  to  act  with- 
in its  own  sphere  without  the  hindrance, 
license,  or  sanction  of  the  other.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  first  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution : — '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  ; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.'  The  story  of  Dis- 
establishment in  New  England  has  been  re- 
cently told  in  the  pages  of  the- 'British 
Quarterly  Review.'  In  Maryland  and  in 
Rliode  Island  no  establishment  ever  existed. 
In  Virginia  the  Church  was  gradually  sepa- 
rated from  the  State  during  the  revolution- 
ary straggle.  In  North  Carolina  one  or  two 
religious  disabilities  still  exist,  but  of  course 
no  establishment :  this  however  is  a  back- 
ward and  conservative  state,  and  its  position 
is  exceptional.  In  the  new  states,  which 
may  be  classified  roughly  as  those  founded 
in  the  present  century,  no  establishment  has 
ever  existed.  Respecting  religion  and  state 
aid,  the  American  theorv  is  that  in  a  mod- 
ern state,  where  Christianity  prevails,  it  will 
flourish  in  direct  proportion  as  it  is  relegat- 
ed to  the  free,  generous  support  of  those 
who  believe  in  its  great  doctrines. 

The  sums  of  money  voted  in  New  York 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  worth  noting,  so  far  as 
American  principles  are  concerned,  as  this 
action  results  simply  from  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  the  Irish  faction  in  that 
city,  who  arc  made  tools  of  for  electioneer- 
ing puiposes  by  their  priests.  And  of  these 
votes  wo  have  probably  heard  the  last,  as 
the  people  of  New  York  bave  been  aroused 
to  the  danger,  and  are  determined  thai  this 
misappropriation  of  public  funds  shall  no 
longer  continue.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  the  revised  constitu- 
tion voted  by  the  uooplc  last  year  provides 
that  no  grant  of  public  money  shall  ever  be 
made  to  sectarian  colleges  or  other  corpora- 
tions. 

The  separation  of  Church  from  State  is 
the  great  contribution  of  America  to  politi- 
cal science.  Coleridge  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  America  had  done  nothing  for  man- 
kind in  the  domain  of  political  philosophy. 
If  she  had  done  only  this,  she  would  be  en- 
titled to  our  lasting  gratitude.  For  she  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  neither 
Church  nor  State  suffers  from  this  political 
separation.     She  has  proved  beyond  dispute 
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that  religion  can  not  only  subsist,  but  can 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  rich  and 
poor  alike,  of  learned  and  ignorant,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  great  cities,  of  country  vil- 
lages, and  of  small  communities  of  settlers 
far  removed  from  civilised  life,  without  any 
support  from  the  secular  power.  In  no 
other  nation  at  this  hour  is  religion  such  a 
mighty  force  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  arc  seventy  thousand 
churches,  and  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
both  the  members  and  pastors  of  these 
churches  great  respect  is  paid  by  the  secu- 
lar press.  It  is  matter  of  question  whether 
it  would  .pay  the  London  papers  to  print  the 
sermons  delivered  every  Sunday  in  the  me- 
tropolis; yet  this  is  what  is  done  every  Mon- 
day by  nearly  all  the  daily  papers  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  American 
cities.  This  proves  conclusively,  if  it  proves 
nothing  else,  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
arc  interested  in  religious  things. 

But  still  further  than  this ;  although  re- 
ligion is  such  a  mighty  force,  although  the 
Churches  arc  so  numerous  and  influential, 
the  State  is  in  no  danger  from  the  influence 
of  any  of  them,  excepting  that  great  organ- 
isation which  has  proclaimed  war  against  all 
free  governments  and  modern  institutions, 
the  Roman  Church.  I)e  Tocqueville  ex- 
presses the  surprise  he  felt  when  lie  saw  the 
Churches  of  America  all  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  progress,  all  in  harmony  with  the  popu- 
lar institutions  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  while  in  Europe  the  Church  was 
allied  with  despotism,  and  blind,  unreason- 
ing resistance  to  progress.  "With  regard  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  is  evident  that  that  hostility  can  only  be 
met  and  overcome  by  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual forces.  That  Church  has  its  supporters 
mainly  among  the  most  ignorant  classes  of 
the  community  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  sustained  by 
the  large  Irish  immigration;  and  none  can 
believe  that  it  will  ever  find  favour  among 
persons  of  American  birth  and  education, 
with  every  one  of  whose  early  and  deeply- 
rooted  convictions  and — it  may  be — preju- 
dices, it  is  utterly  and  irreconciiabiy  at  vari 


One  more  lesson  may  be  learned  from 
American  experience,  which  is,  that  in  our 
times  free  government  adds  to  rather  than 
lakes  from  the  functions  of  the  state.  If, 
by  a  process  of  political  differentiation,  all 
ecclesiastical  functions  are  removed  from 
the  hands  of  government,  many  new  func- 
tions are  also  placed  in  the  same  hands. 
Education  is  the  most  striking  example  of 
this ;  no  power  less  titan  the  slate  can  be 
relied  on  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
foolish  and  ignorant     In  this  country   we 


are  learning  the  same  lesson,  and  the  experi 
ence  of  many  European  nations  points  in 
the  same  direction.  But  America  probably 
offers  the  most  striking  example  and  fur 
nishes  the  completes!  lessons.  Besides  ed- 
ucation and  the  advancement  of  science, 
sanitary  matters,  liquor  laws,  and  numbci- 
lcss  other  things  which  concern  the  social 
life  of  the  people  are  dealt  with  by  the 
state.  In  the  matter  of  liquor  laws  espec- 
ially, there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  a  policy  of  free  trade  will  ever  be  car- 
ried out  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  In  a 
modern  state  a  man  cannot  be  permitted  to 
regulate  his  social  affairs  just  as  he  pleases  ; 
for  he  may,  by  so  doing,  be  injuring  his 
neighbour,  who,  as  an  equal,  is  entitled  to  the 
same  respect  anil  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges at  the  hand  of  the  state  as  himself. 
This  is  the  American  theory.  Democracy 
thus  encourages  respect  for  man,  if  not  as  a 
brother,  at  least  as  a  fellow -citizen  ;  while 
Christianity  teaches  that  the  fellow-citizen  is 
also  a  brother.  In  a  state  where  these  are 
the  two  great  factors  in  the  building  up  of 
the  social  system,  can  we  be  so  altogether 
wanting  in  courage  and  faith  as  to  appre- 
hend ultimate  failure  J 

■  But  a  few  wordB  can  be  said  here  on 
American  literature.  No  one  will  ask  now, 
'  Who  reads  au  American  book ! '  Rather 
may  it  be  asked, '  Who  docs  not?'  America 
lias  given  no  supremely  great  genius  to  tho 
world.  Her  people  have  been  engaged  in 
taming  the  wild  and  shaggy  continent,  and 
so  have  had  little  time  for  the  construction 
of  a  great  literature.  But  America  has 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  kept  pace  with  England 
in  literary  production.  In  poetry  there  arc 
the  names  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  and  other  lesser  celebrities ;  in 
fiction,  Hawthorne  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  literary  artists;  in  history,  Ban- 
croft, Prescott,  and  Motley  form  a  trio  of 
whom  any  nation  might  be  proud ;  in  sci- 
ence, Asa  Gray,  Dana,  Draper,  and  others 
are  men  of  deserved  eminence;  while  in 
language  and  philology  Marsh  and  Whitney 
shed  a  lustre  on  American  scholarship. 
Then  we  have  the  rich,  native  humour  of 
the  '  Biglow  Papers,'  the  rare  and  subtle 
thoughts  of  Emerson's  '  Essays,'  and  the  ge- 
nial laughter  and  tender  pathos  of  tho  '  Au- 
tocrat.' America  has  had  many  students  of 
philosophy,  especially  of  the  transcendental 
school  of  Germany,  but  she  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced no  philosophers,  excepting  the  great 
New  England  theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
In  art,  Powers,  Crawford,  and  Story  are 
names  of  deserved  eminence  as  sculptors, 
and  the  grand  scenery  of  the  West  is  begin- 
ning to  inspire  painters.     In  the  domain  of 
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music    America   can    produce   no  Dame  of 

In  spite  of  the  hard,  rugged  work  of  pre- 
paring a  continent  for  t lie  habitation  of 
man,  the  people  of  America  have  ever  been 
studious  of  science  and  literature,  especially 
of  the  literature  of  the  mother  country. 
Thanks  to  her  schools,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  have 
lieen  able  to  read  with  appreciation  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  English  literature, 
and  they  have  a  faculty  for  quickly  discov- 
ering genius.  'Sartor  Resartus'  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  long  before  its  publication 
in  England,  and  such  was  also  the  case 
with  those  peculiarly  English  productions, 
'  Macaulay's  Essays.'  Herbert  Spencer's 
writings  were  read  widely  in  America  be- 
fore the  author's  name  was  known  in  Eng- 
land, except  to  a  select  few.  Of  these 
things  the  Americans  have  a  right  to  boast. 

This  review  of  American  history  must 
now  draw  to  a  close.  One  thing  more  may 
be  noticed,  and  that  is,  that  American 
'  Spread  Eagleism  '  is  at  an  end.  The  times 
of  Elijah  Pogrom  and  Jefferson  Brick,  if 
there  ever  were  such  times,  arc  certainly 
over.  Multitudes  of  American  travellers 
now  visit  England,  France,  and  Germany,' 
and  the  very  sight  of  the  active  life  of  these 
countries  shows  them  that  all  is  not  decay 
outside  the  United  States.  They  feel  that 
these  Dations  have  yet  in  them  unexhausted 
stores  of  vital  force ;  that  they,  as  well  as 
America,  have  a  mission'to  accomplish  and  a 
work  to  do  for  the  world.  This  feeling  does 
not  destroy  patriotism,  it  probably  renders  it 
stronger  and  truer  ;  but  it  serves  to  combine 
a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  with  a  deep  and 
generous  philanthropy. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of  Religion  from  Stale  Patronage  and  Con- 
trol.    1875-76. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  Disestab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  future,  in  all  probability,  not 
a  very  distant  one.  The  Primate,  who, 
with  all  his  optimist  tendencies,  must  some- 
times feci  himself  overwhelmed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  may  proclaim,  possi- 
bly as  much  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
his  own  heart  as  of  reassuring  his  friends, 
that  the  Church  never  had  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  there- 


fore (a  very  common  though  illogical  not) 
Sequitur)  that  the  idea  of  peril  to  the  Estab- 
lishment is  purely  chimerical.  Ills  right 
reverend  brethren  may,  as  in  duty  bound, 
echo  his  complacent  utterances,  albeit  not 
unqualified  in  some  cases  by  expressions 
which  reveal  a  secret  distrust.  ■  Writers  of 
ecclesiastical  leaders  in  '  The  Times '  may 
seek  to  sustain  this  confidence  by  an  impos- 
ing parade  of  the  vast  sums  raised  for 
church  building.  When  occasion  requires 
these  figures  furnish  a  text  for  a  homily  on 
the  architectural  extravagance  and  tnedisc- 
valism  which  arc  rightly  regarded  as  full  of 
the  gravest  peril  to  the  National  Church  ; 
but  when  the  object  is  to  exhibit  tbc 
strength  of  the  Establishment,  tbey  are 
quoted  as  signs  of  its  exuberant  vitality, and 
of  the  folly  of  Nonconformists  who  dream 
of  overthrowing  an  institution  which  baa 
such  immense  resources  at  its  command. 
Aspiring  Liberal  politicians,  who,  having 
been  converted  from  hereditary  Toryism 
themselves,  seem  to  fancy  that  they  have  a 
special  mission  to  instruct  and  strengthen 
their  older  brethren  in  the  principles  of 
their  common  creed,  may  warn  them  '  to  be- 
ware lest,  in  clutching  at  a  phantom  of  re- 
ligious equality,  they  should  let  go  the  sub- 
stance of  religious  liberty,'  and  insist  that 
the  '  Radical  demand  for  Disestablish  moot ' 
is  '  no  legitimate  expression  of  Liberal  prin- 
ciples ;'  indeed,  that  the  only  cause  for  sur- 
prise is  '  that  such  an  alternative  should 
commend  itself  to  any  Liberal.'  Even  a 
great  Liberal  journal  which  in  happier  times 
and  in  obedience  to  truer  instincts  than 
those  which  seem  sometimes  to  inspire  it 
now,  has  done  good  yeoman  service  in  vin- 
dication &f  Nonconformist  rights,  may  pour 
contempt  upon  the  abstract  principle  of  re- 
ligious equality,  and  maintain  that  the  na- 
tion, having  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
dressing Dissenters'  grievances,  is  so  indif- 
ferent to  any  sentimental  wrong  which  the 
Establishment  inflicts  upon  us,  that  we  must 
endure  it  with  what  equanimity  we  can 
command,  unless  the  clergy,  by  their  sacer- 
dotal exclusiveneas  or  their  internal  disseu- 
sions,  shall  make  a  State  Church  intolerable 
But,  all  these  adverse  appearances  notwith- 
standing, there  is  a  wide-spread  conviction, 
all  but  unanimous,  indeed,  on  the  part  of 
unprejudiced  observers,  and  shared  by  not 
a  few  whose  prejudices  would  incline  them 
to  an  opposite  view,  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  when,  to  adopt  Dr.  Freeman's 
phraseology,  the  existing  '  legislation  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters '  must  give  place  to  a 
system  in  which  the  rights  of  the  whole  na- 
tion shall  be  fairly  recognised.  Disestab- 
lishment  is   hated,    dreaded,    or    desired. 
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results  by  which  it  is  likely  to  be  followed, 
There  is  as  great  an  uncertainty  and  diversi- 
ty in  the  speculations  as  to  the  time  at 
which  it  may  occur,  or  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  will  bo  probably  brought  about. 
Bnt  that  it  is  inevitable  is  an  opinion  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  party  or  class.  It  is 
openly  stated  in  journals  of  tho  most  oppo- 
site politics,  it  crops  up  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places,  it  is  expressed  by  men  whose 
prepossessions  and  interests  would  make 
them  least  disposed  to  admit  it.  It  would 
even  appear  that  Churchmen  anticipate  it 
with  a  stronger  confidence  than  Nonconfor- 
mists, and  that  their  calculations  arc  largely 
affected  by  the  prospect. 

In  writing  thus  we  are  not  at  all  insensible 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  Dis- 
establishment would  involve,  or  the  gigantic 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  ac- 
complishment. When  we  are  told  that  they 
are  much  too  form  id  able  for  Nonconformists 
to  overcome,  we  at  once  assent  to  the  sug- 
gestion. What  is  more,  we  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  Few  things  would  in  our  esti- 
mation be  more  unfortunate  than  that  such 
a  revolution  should  be  so  effected  as  to  be  a 
mere  sectarian  triumph.  Tho  whole  subject 
is  degraded  when  treated  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween different  Churches  for  political  privi- 
lege or  ascendency.  In  such  a  conflict, 
whoever  was  the  victor,  both  the  State  and 
tho  Church  would  be  sufferers.  To  us, 
therefore,  it  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing,  not 
regret,  that  Nonconformists  will  never  be 
able  to  humiliate  their  ecclesiastical  rivals 
by  depriving  them  of  the  unfair  advantages 
they  have  enjoyed  for  centuries.  The  na- 
tion, including  a  very  considerable  section  of 
Churchmen,  must  be  satisfied  that  justice 
requires  the  change  before  it  can  bo  effect- 
ed ;  and  it  is  on  every  ground  desirable  that 
it  should  be  so. 

Ardent  friends  of  the  Establishment  may 
easily  be  pardoned  if,  notwithstanding  all 
the  changes  which  the  last  fifty  years  have 
witnessed,  they  refuse  to  believe  such  a  rev- 
olution possible.  Auguries  drawn  from  the 
fate  of  other  institutions  which  seemed  to 
have  every  element  of  stability  aro  sinister 
enough,  but  there  are  considerations  which 
may  make  them  proof  against  their  depress- 
ing Influence.  The  National  Church,  they 
argue,  and  not  without  force,  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  thoughts  and  social  habits,  if 
not  in  the  affections,  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
difficult,  nay,  all  but  impossible,  to  conceive 
of  England  without  it.  This  may  be  only  a 
sentiment,  but  we  should  be  the  last  to  un- 
derrate its  power.     Sentiments  impress  tho 


popular  imagination  more  than  mere  logical 
demonstrations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  this  instinctive  feeling  will  be 
greatly  broken  as  soon  as  its  influence  in 
hindering  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject 
has  been  overeoine.  At  first  there  may  be 
a  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  England  with- 
out a  National  Church,  but  when  the  aver- 
to  entertain  the  thought  has  been  con- 
quered, calmer  reflection  may  lead  even 
those  who  feel  it  most  strongly  to  see  that 
England,  without  tho  marked  line  of  demar- 
cation which  divides  Conformists'  and  Non- 
conformists, without  the  invidious  social 
distinctions,  based  on  religious  opinion, 
'hicli  enable  a  certain  class  of  the  clergy  to 
strut  about  in  their  fancied  superiority,  and 
without  the  political  strife  and  bitterness  to 
which  these  distinctions  lead,  would  be  a 
more  glorious  and  happy  England  even  than 
that  which  boasts  of  a  National  Church.  It 
is  idle  indeed  to  suppose  that  an  institution 
can  be  maintained  in  an  age  like  this,  in  op- 
position to  the  convictions  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  people,  simply  because  it  is  so 
venerable  that  there  is  a  reluctance  to  dis- 
turb it.  The  question  is  one  of  right  and 
expediency,  and  those  who  watch  the  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion  can  have  little  doubt 
as  to  how  it  will  be  decided. 

The  Establishment  has  a  power  derived 
both  from  its  virtues  and  its  failings,  its 
strength  and  its  weakness,  its  religious 
ideal  and  its  political  resources.  It  has 
a  body  of  religious  supporters  whoso  con- 
sciences would  be  aggrieved  by  what  in 
their  eyes  would  appear  a  national  apostasy. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  may  be  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness  when 
ho  proclaims  that  the  Church's  days  are 
numbered,  and  that  ere  long  it  will  be  an- 
nounced to  a  '  startled  world  that,  for  tho 
first  time  in  her  existence,  the  empire  of 
England  is  without  a  God  and  without  a 
Church,'  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
stands  alone.  The  idea  that  the  presence  of 
God  in  the  nation  is  dependent  on  an  Act 
of  Parliament  must  indeed  have  staggered 
many  who  would  pardon  much  to  a  bishop 
when  exposing  the  nefarious  designs  of  the 
Liberation  Society.  But  if  few  would  en- 
dorse his  too  forcible  expressions,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  sentiment  which  underlies 
them,  and  which  he  presents  in  this  exag- 
gerated form,  is  shared  by  numbers  in 
whose  estimation  Disestablishment  would 
be  a  national  repudiation,  and  Disendow- 
ment  a  national  robbery  of  God.  Behind 
them,  too,  is  a  much  larger  class,  who  ap- 
preciate, though  not  more  highly  than  it 
deserves,  tho  great  work  which  the  Church 
is  doing,  and  have  not  the  faith  in  God  or 
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in  truth  which  would  lead  them  to  trust  Id 
its  continuance  if  the  help  of  the  State  were 
to  he  withdrawn. 

These  believers  in  the  Divine  right  of  the 
National  Church  are  douhtlcss  an  element 
of  great  strength,  but  trie  defenders  of  the 
Establishment  can  hardly  regard  them  with 
unalloyed  satisfaction.  Erastianism  must 
Always  press  hardly  upon  religious  convic- 
tions, and  as  those  deepen  in  intensity  and 
earnestness,  a  collision  between  two  forces 
so  essentially  antagonistic  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  avoid,  and  when  it  takes 
place  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  State  Church.  It  is  far 
from  impossible  that  the  awakened  con- 
science of  Churchmen,  even  while  rebelling 
against  the  idea  of  what  they  would  de- 
scribe as  a  '  godless '  state,  may  in  time  pre- 
fer even  that  to  a  law-controlled  Church, 
may  even  welcome  it  as  the  only  escape 
from  the  humiliation  and  bondage  of  a  par- 
liamentary religion. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those 
whose  attachment  to  the  Church  is  inspired 
chiefly  by  secular  and  political  considera- 
tions; who  like  the  idea  of  a  religion  with 
the  stamp  of  fashion  an  I  authority  upon  it; 
who  wish  that  even  their  Church  should 
have  a  savour  of  aristocracy,  and  feel  that  if 
the  Episcopal  Church  were  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  sects  they  would  be  robbed  of 
the  distinction  which  at  present  belongs  to 
its  members  ;  who  possibly  have  even  more 
selfish  interests,  and  oppose  disestablish- 
ment lest  it  should  diminish  the  value  of 
their  property  or  injure  the  worldly  pros- 
pects of  somo  relative.  These  are  not  the 
most  creditable  supporters  of  the  State 
Church,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
not  those  on  whom  the  most  implicit  reli- 
ance can  bo  placed.  The  purse-proud  mil- 
lionaire— who  has  perhaps  himself  been 
trained  a  Dissenter,  and  owes  not  a  little  of 
his  success  in  life  to  the  influence  of  the 
Nonconformist  teaching  and  example  of 
which  he  now  thinks  so  lightly — whoso  zeal 
tor  the  Establishment  is  a  passion  which 
would  have  a  nobility  in  it  were  it  not  that 
a  scornful  hatred  of  Dissent  is  one  of  its 
most  powerful  elements — is  not  in  his  spirit 
or  deportment  an  honour  to  the  Church  to 
which  he  devotes  so  much  of  his  wealth, 
but  he  is,  at  all  events,  a  champion  who  will 
fight  for  it  a  outranee.  lie  is  never  trou- 
bled by  any  feelings  of  what  may  be  due  to 
Nonconformists,  for  his  one  principle  is 
that  the  business  of  the  State  is  to  hold 
them  in  check.  Probably  at  heart  he 
thinks  they  have  too  much  liberty  already, 
lie  has  no  scruples  as  to  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  interfere  with  the  doctrine   or 


worship  of  his  own  Church,  provided  that 
its  action  is  so  directed  as  to  prevent  any 
follies  which  might  menace  the  supremacy 
which  that  Church  enjoys,  lie  accepts 
articles  and  creeds,  he  bus  profound  ad- 
miration for  the  liturgy,  he  cherishes  all 
becoming  respect  for  the  episcopate,  but  the 
one  thing  in  which  he  glories  is  the  nation- 
ality of  his  Church — that  is,  the  right  which 
the  law  gives  her  members  to  esteem  all 
others  as  religious  outcasts;  and  this  will 
always  find  iu  him  a  stout  and  unflinching 
defender. 

In  a  time  of  Tory  reaction  the  power  of 
this  class  may  seem  to  be  irresistible ;  but  it 
is  not  by  men  of  their  stamp  that  a  high- 
minded  people  will  be  permanently  con- 
trolled. Where  the  force  of  popular  opin- 
ion has  sway,  ideas  must  (as  the  '  Specta- 
tor' put  it  when  discussing  another  ques- 
tion) beat  interests,  and  the  last  institution 
in  the  world  which  can  afford  to  ignore  this 
maxim  is  a  religious  establishment.  What 
might  be  its  fate  if  the  spiritual  forces  of 
the  nation  were  all  arrayed  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Church,  we  will  not  undertake  to  pre- 
dict, but  that  it  can  be  upheld  by  the  power 
of  vested  interests  is  simply  impossible. 
On  the  whole,  the  strength  of  the  Establish- 
ment, imposing  as  it  is,  may  yet  prove  to  be 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  weakest  on 
the  side  of  conscience,  it  is  stronger  in  the 
region  of  sentiment,  but  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  self-interest;  and  if  once  con- 
science should  throw  itself  decidedly  into 
opposition,  in  consequence  of  the  kindling  of 
new  zeal  within  the  Church  herself,  or  the 
awakening  of  a  dei-per  sense  of  justice  or  & 
more  anxious  care  for  Protestant  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  .the  struggle  could  not 
last  long  nor  would  its  issue  be  doubtful. 

The  tender  mercies,  indeed,  of  those  who 
prophesy  smooth  things  to  the  Establish- 
ment arc  little  short  of  cruelty.  They  talk 
contemptuously  of  Disestablishment  as  a 
'  fatigued  horse,'  which  it  is  useless  to  flog  ; 
they  enumerate  the  powerful  forces  on  the 
eide  of  the  State  Church,  and  compare  them 
with  the  feeble  Disseuting  communities 
whose  representatives  might  be  gathered 
under  the  roof  of  Exeter  Hall ;  and  they 
sneer  at  the  suggestion  that  the  country  will 
ever  allow  its  policy  to  be  determined  by 
the  abstract  principles  of  Nonconformity. 
If  their  discourse  ended  here,  it  would  be 
eminently  satisfactory  to  such  Churchmen 
as  have  in  some  way  or  other  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Liberation  Society  is  a  great 
power,  and  its  triumph  a  real  and  imminent 
danger.  But  these  comforting  Mentors  go 
on  invariably  to  add  that  the  salvation  of 
the   Establishment   is  in  the  hands  of  its 
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own  friends,  who  can  assure  its  continuance 
if  they  will  only  observe  certain  conditions 
which  all  the  world  knows  are  the  very  last 
lo  which  ihcy  will  listen.  If  the  clergy  will 
live  at  peace  among  themselves  and  in 
friendly  relation  to  Nonconformists,  remem- 
bering that  in  a  community  where  religious 
opinions  are  so  nearly  balanced  their  privi- 
leged position  can  he  held  only  on  suffer- 
ance and  on  condition  of  good  behaviour ; 
if  they  will  cease  to  magnify  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  priesthood,  to  deck  themselves 
in  the  fripperies  of  Romish  millinery,  and 
what  is  worse  still,  to  introduce  the  super- 
stitions of  Romish  doctrine  and  ceremony  ;  if 
they  will  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  other 
Christian  ministers,  and  regard  them  as  fel- 
low-workers in  Christ,  then  the  Establish- 
ment may  continue  for  a  time.  What  the 
advantage  is  of  holding  out  such  prospects, 
or  what  comfort  they  can  minister  to  any 
heart,  is  not  obvious.  For  these  are  just 
the  things  which  the  clergy,  or  a  laTgo  ma- 
jority of  them  at  least,  will  not-  do;  they 
would  rather  surrender  the  Establishment  at 
once  than  even  make  a  pretence  of  doing. 
Sacerdotalism  daily  becomes  more  advanced 
in  its  Homeward  tendencies  and  more  ram- 
pant in  its  intolerance.  The  sentence  against 
its  evil  works  is  not  executed,  and  it  is  en- 
couraged to  do  greater  evil.  It  finds  coun- 
tenance and  acquiescence,  if  not  positive 
sanction,  from  those  by  whom  it  ought  to 
be  sternly  repressed,  and  as  the  natural  re- 
sult it  becomes  more  confident  and  daring. 
It  yields  nothing  in  deference  to  the  Prot- 
estant feeling  of  the  nation,  but  throws 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
a  petition  signed  by  14,1)00  workingmen,  as 
a  proof  that  the  people  are  in  its  favour.  It 
overawes  Convocation,  whose  venerable 
clerics  are  only  too  ready  to  yield  to  its  in- 
flnence,  and  instead  of  giving  a  plain  and 
honest  deliverance  against  its  masses  and 
confessionals,  seek  to  excuse  its  excesses  as 
the  vagaries  of  a  few  extreme  men,  and  to 
seenre  its  essential  principles  a  place  in  the 
Establishment.  It  bullies  the  bishops,  who 
quail  before  the  storm  they  are  powerless  to 
Bubdue,  or  sit  like  so  many  Canutes  on  the 
edge  of  the  swelling  tide,  whose  advancing 
waves  they  vainly  seek  to  arrest  by  their 
humble  entreaties  and  tender  appeals.  It 
would  laugh  to  scorn  the  suggestion  that  the 
priests  of  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church 
should  lower  their  pretensions  in  order  that 
they  may  remain  the  ministers  of  an  Estab- 
lishment. 

The  country  watches  all  this  and  forms 
its  own  conclusions.  Even  in  this  period  of 
apathy  and  stagnation  the  various  indica- 
tions of  Episcopal  weakness  and  priestly  in- 


subordination, of  Ritualistic  encroachment 
and  Evangelical  treason  to  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism, of  haughty  intolerance  and  social 
injustice,  arc  not  unnoticed,  and  arc  silently 
moulding  public  opinion.  "When  or  how 
the  harvest  of  the  seed  that  is  being  thus 
continually  sown  will  he  gathered  is  a  secret 
which  we  are  neither  able  nor  desirous  of 
penetrating.  But  we  interpret  the  pleasant 
assurances  which  are  intended  to  comfort 
the  hearts  of  anxious  Erastians,  coupled  as 
they  are  with  the  monitions  lo  arrogant  ec- 
clesiastics, as  the  unconscious  predictions  of 
our  adversaries  that  our  triumph  cannot  be 
long  deferred.  It  would  be  difficult  under 
any  conditions  to  maintain  a  National 
Church  to  which  one  half  of  llie  nation  does 
not  belong.  Hut  in  the  present  state  of 
things  the  difficulty  becomes  an  impossibili- 
ty. The  temper  which  is  now  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  clergy — which  inspired  the 
insolent  proceedings  in  the  Owston  Ferry 
case,  which  was  expressed  in  the  savagery 
and  cynicism  of  the  letters  in  which  the 
incoming  Head  Master  of  the  Cambridge 
Grammar  School  dismissed  the  experienced 
and  cultured  Nonconformist,  who  had  long 
and  ably  filled  the  post  of  second  master,  as 
a  social  inferior  because  a  Dissenter;  which 
dictates  the  resolute,  and,  as  wo  venture  to 
think,  highly  impolitic  opposition  offered  to 
the  Burial  Bill ;  which  was  manifest  in  the 
disgraceful  treatment  of  a  Nonconformist 
captain  by  the  Admiralty,  that  evoked  tho 
keen  criticism  of  Mr.  Goschen  that  a  cap- 
tain had  better  sink  one  of  he*  Majesty's 
ships  than  offend  one  of  her  Majesty's  chap- 
lains ;  and  which  so  far  affects  defenders  of 
the  Church  who  ought  to  have  more  wis- 
dom, that  it  betrays  even  '  Tho  Times'  into 
an  occasional  tructileneo  worthy  rather  the 
organ  of  tho  Romish  Curia — seals  the  fato 
of  the  Establishment.  Men  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  betraying  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  Church,  while  on  the  other 
they  trample  on  Nonconformists  as  though 
their  loyalty  to  conscience  were  sufficient  to 
brand  them  as  pariabs,  cannot  long  bo 
suffered  to  gratify  these  tastes  as  ministers 
of  the  National  Church.  The  arrogance  of 
tho  priesthood  has  of  late  reached  such  a 
point  that  Nonconformists  would  be  less  tliau 
men  if  they  did  not  insist  that  those  who 
choose  to  display  it  shall  not  he  sustained 
by  the  nation  in  their  insolence.  It  matters 
little  to  us  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
should  assert  that,  being  a  trustee  for  God, 
he  is  bound. to  exclnde  us  from  the  burial 
grounds  over  which  he  may  have  control ; 
or  that  the  half-mad  Cornish  vicar  should 
slander  all  the  Dissenters  of  his  diocese  ;  or 
that  a  whole  company  of  the  priests  should 
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ostentatiously  renounce  the  title  of  '  rever- 
end '  rather  than  share  it  with  as  ;  but  we 
protest  against  their  being  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  these  freaks  of  petty  bigotry  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State,  in  which  we  have 
a  part  and.  a  heritage  equally  with  them- 
selves. And  we  are  satisfied,  the  sneers  of 
Liberal  Comtists  notwithstanding,  that  these 
proceedings  are  hastening  the  time  when 
the  nation,  fur  the  sake  of  public  liberty  as 
well  as  of  justice  to  us,  will  endorse  our  pro- 
test and  give  it  effoct.  by  terminating  the 
regime  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  altogether. 
We  are  often  told  of  the  peril  to  which  the 
State  would  be  exposed  if  a  powerful  priests 
hood,  possessed  of  large  revenues,  were 
emancipated  from  Stato  control.  But  there 
is  a  far  more  real  danger,  that  of  having  the 
State  controlled  by  the  priesthood.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  clerical  spirit  of  the 
Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons', 
as  shown  in  the  educational  debates,  cannot 
esteem  this  chimerical.  For  the  moment 
the  people  may  seem  to  be  in  so  deep  a 
sleep  that  they  do  not  heed  these  things. 
But  already  there  are  signs  of  awakening  ; 
and  when  the  nation  has  thoroughly  roused 
itself,  it  will  not  be  deterred  by  imaginary 
fears  from  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  a 
system  in  which  Sacerdotalism  and  intoler- 
ance have  always  found  a  borne. 

Our  chief  object  in  this  paper,  however, 
is  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Disestablishment  and  Discndow- 
ment  should  be  carried  out,  rather  than  to 
discuss  theawisdom  or  probability  of  such  a 
measure.  But  this  preliminary  review  of 
the  situation  is  not  irrelevant  to  our  main 
point,  for  some  knowledge  of  the  aspects  of 
public  opinion  towards  tbe  question  is  essen- 
tial to  a  wise  judgment  as  to  the  form 
which  a  scheme  for  Disen do wme nt  shonld  as- 
sume. The  more  clearly  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  are  appreciated,  the  greater  the 
care  which  will  be  taken  to  anticipate  any 
reasonable  object  ion,  and  to  conciliate,  as  far 
as  practicable,  any  prejndiees  which  have  to 
be  met.  There  is  no  hope,  of  course,  that 
any  proposals  which  can  ho  made  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  class  in  which,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  political  strength  of  the  Es- 
tablishment lies,  and  as  little  that  any  ar- 
gument we  can  employ  will  convince  them. 
With  them  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  It  will  be  necessary  and  just 
to  satisfy  their  reasonable  claims  for  com- 
pensation, but  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  this 
will  remove  their  opposition.  They  wield  a 
force  which  must  be  overcome  in  hard  con- 
flict, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  that 
power  of  national  enthusiasm  which  cannot 
be  awakened  except  on  behalf  of  a  measure 


so  manifestly  just,  so  adapted  to  tho  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  people,  so  complete  and 
final,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fairly  consid- 
erate of  every  privilege  or  right  that  at  all 
merits  such  respect,  that  it  shall  commend 
itself  both  to  the  intelligence  and  the  sense 
of  right  always  to  be  found  in  the  commn- 
nity. 

It  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  any 
distinct  statement  that  there  should  not  be 
even  a  taint  of  vindictiveness  in  the  policy 
which  may  he  adopted.  The  change,  how- 
ever effected,  must  be  sufficiently  trying  to 
those  who  suddenly  find  themselves  reduced 
from  supremacy  to  an  equality  with  the 
members  of  other  Churches,  and  it  is  desira- 
ble, therefore,  that  it  should  be  made  as 
easy  as  is  compatible  with  the  full  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  The 
object  is  not  the  triumph  of  a  party,  but 
the  vindication  of  a  right ;  not  tho  humilia- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  or  her  clergy, 
but  the  completion  of  the  great  edifice  of 
liberty,  by  the  removal  of  every  disability 
or  disqualification  which  attaches  to  any 
classes  because  of  their  religious  opinions. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  this  caimot  bo  done 
without  depriving  one  class  of  privileges 
they  have  enjoyed  so  long  that  they  have 
come  to  regard  them  as  inalienable,  but  the 
misfortune  is  in  no  sense  the  fault  of  those 
who  seek  to  redress  an  injustice  under 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  groaned 
for  centuries.  It  is  desirable,  however,  on 
every  ground  that  the  advocacy  of  the 
change  shonld  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  all  personal  elements,  and  that,  in  de- 
ciding on  its  method,  respect,  even  beyond 
what  strict  justice  might  demand,  should  be 
paid  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those 
who  must  suffer  by  it.  Christian  principle 
and  generous  sentiment  would  dictate  such 
conduct  in  any  case,  but  in  the  divided  state 
of  public  opinion,  and  in  view  of  the 
strength  which  the  Establishment  possesses, 
a  sound  policy  imperatively  demands  it. 
Should  the  settlement  be  deferred,  there 
may  rise  up  another  class  of  enemies  to  tho 
State  Church,  who  will  adopt  a  very  differ- 
ent tone  nnd  resolve  on  far  more  drastic 
methods ;  bnt  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  English  Nonconformists,  constantly 
though  they  arc  charged  with  envy,  and 
jealousy,  and  malignity,  to  deal  harshly  with 
their  ancient  rival  and  sometime  oppressor. 
They  fully  understand,  and  are  prepared  to 
act  on  tho  old  maxim,  gumma  jus,  summa 
injuria,  and  their  only  anxiety  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  is  that  property  which  fairly 
belongs  to  the  nation  should  not  be  diverted 
to  the  strengthening  of  sacerdotalism  or  sec- 
tarianism.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  the 
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fiercer  antagonism,  which  must  grow  up  as 
the  struggle  advances  towards  its  final  issue, 
will  never  induce  a  different  kind  of  feeling, 
but  that  throughout  Nonconformists  will, 
under  whatever  provocation,  have  regard 
only  to  national  interests.  These  will  cer- 
tainly bo  best  promoted  by  a  settlement 
which  shall  err  on  the  side  of  generosity 
rather  than  of  severity. 

Such  a  view,  however,  is  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  many  who  are  at  present 
among  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment, 
The  bugbear  by  which  they  are  haunted  is 
a  free  Church  with  large  possessions,  such 
as  the  Anglican  Church  will  retain  even 
though  she  erases  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
nation.  They  dread  Sacerdotalism,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  rampant 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  they  wonld  main- 
tain the  control  of  the  Slate.  That  honest 
and  reasonable  men  can  seriousty  advance 
such  a  (ilea  in  face  of  the  facts,  is  simply 
astounding.  That  Sacerdotalism  derives 
immense  advantage  from  the  position  which 
its  teachers  enjoy  as  the  authorised  religious 
instructors  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  sanc- 
tion given  to  its  most  extreme  claims  in  the 
formularies  which  the  State  sets  forth  as  the 
symbols  of  the  national  religion,  is  obvious 
enough.  Wherein  the  restraint  consists  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  If,  indeed,  the  legis- 
lature were  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  evil,  it 
would  find  no  slight  difficulty  from  the  fact 
that  the  bishops,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  law,  have  publicly,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  form,  conferred  on  the  clergy  the 
prerogatives  of  the  priesthood.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  clergy  have  exceeded  the 
terras  of  their  commission,  extensive  as  those 
are,  and  may  have  afforded  occasion  for  the 
interference  of  the  law  ;  but  that  Sacerdot- 
alism must  be  ambitious  indeed  which  ad- 
vances claims  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
language  of  the  ordination  formula  which  is 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Whether 
or  not  the  priests  to  whom  this  power  has 
been  committed  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  wear  vestments  of  many  colors,  burn 
incense  in  their  churches,  decorate  their 
altars,  and  in  general  magnify  their  office,  are 
matters  of  secondary  importance.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  they  are  priests,  and  that 
the  power  they  claim  to  remit  sins,  involving 
surely  a  right  to  receive  the  confession  of 
the  sins  they  are  to  forgive,  is  conferred  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

The  maintenance  of  an  Establishment 
whoso  clergy  are  invested  with  priestly  pre- 
rogatives is,  to  say  the  least,  a  remarkable 
expedient  for  the  repression  of  Sacerdotal- 
ism. Assuredly,  if  that  be  its  object,  never 
was  failure  more  complete.     It  would  be  in- 


structive if  those  who  are  so  afraid  of  what 
a  Free  Church,  especially  if  richly  endowed, 
might  become  would  point  out  the  direction 
in  which  the  aggressions  of  Sacerdotalism 
might  have  been  pushed  further,  in  such  a 
condition  of  liberty,  than  they  have  been  un- 
der the  supposed  restraints  which  are  now 
imposed  upon  an  Established  clergy.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  exclusive  rights  and 
spiritual  powers  of  the  priesthood  could  be 
asserted  in  stronger  terms  ;  that  the  mystic 
grace  alleged  to  reside  in  the  sacraments 
they  celebrate  could  be  more  fully  pro- 
claimed, whether  in  word  or  symbol  ;  that 
the  demand  for  the  subjection  of  the  con- 
science to  the  sway  of  the  priest  could  be 
urged  with  more  openness  or  enforced  with 
more  urgency.  Nor  are  these  evils  confined 
to  a  small  circle.  The  English  Church 
Union,  which  really  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  what  is  called  the  most  pre- 
cious inheritance  of  the  Church — her  sacer- 
dotal and  sacrameutarian  teaching — num- 
bers, according  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Council,  13,387  members,  including  2,420 
clergy.  The  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  Whig  statesman,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  in  his  speech  at  the 
annual  meeting,  added  further  that  '  in  64 
churches  in  London  alone  the  holy  myste- 
ries had  been  celebrated  that  morning  on  be- 
half of  that  society ;  that  vestments  were 
now  used  in  about  300  churches  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  apart  from  the  Church 
Union  more  than  a  thousand  priests  were 
banded  together  for  the  maintenance  of 
Church  rights.'  Church  rights  in  this  con- 
nection mean  the  usurpations  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  so,  on  authority  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  we  learn  that  more  than  3,000  of 
the  clergy  are  banded  together  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Sacerdotalism.  In  the  same  week 
in  which  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Church 
Union  was  held,  there  was  the  gathering  of 
a  still  more  remarkable  body,  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  whose  an- 
niversary is  fixed  for  Corpus  Christ!  day,  of 
all  the  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church  the 
most  strongly  sacramentarian,  and  on  that 
account  doubtless  se I octed  for  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  society  of  Anglican  priests  whose 
object  is  to  repair  the  injury  dono  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  restore  to  it  its 
rightful  honours.  We  ourselves  witnessed 
last  year  the  '  celebration  '  held  '  with  this 
intent '  at  a  church  which  has  become  one 
of  the  favourite  shrines  of  this  new  wor- 
ship, St.  John  the  Divine,  Kenniogton,  and 
a  ceremony  more  thoroughly  Romish  in 
spirit  and  character  we  have  never  scon, 
even  in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Kennington  church  is  specially 
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noteworthy  as  an  illustration  of  the  extraor- 
dinary methods  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Establishment  adopt  for  the  repression  of 
Sacerdotalism.  It  has  been  consecrated 
since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Worship 
Act,  and  yet  St.  Alban's  caunot  boast  of  a 
ritual  more  extravagant  or  of  priests  more 
defiant  of  the  law.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
secration the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  which 
had  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  by  which 
Ritualism  was  to.  have  been  put  down,  and 
he  ordered  the  superstar  to  be  removed, 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  sacrificial  vest- 
ments. But  on  the  very  day  after  the  con- 
secration his  commands  were  set  at  defi- 
ance, the  forbidden  super-altar  was  restored, 
and  the  obnoxious  robes  were  assumed. 
Yet  such  is  the  meekness  of  the  episcopal 
character,  that  Dr.  Harold  Browne  has  done 
nothing  to  vindicate  his  authority  thus  con- 
temptuously set  aside,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  himself  the  principal  object  in  a  grand 
Ritualistic  spectacle  on  the  occasion  of  a 
confirmation  in  the  very  church  where  his 
episcopal  injunctions  had  been  so  shameless- 
ly burlesqued. 

The  men  who  ask  us,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  to  believe  in  the  Establishment  as 
a  restraint  upon  Sacerdotalism,  and  urge 
the  nation  to  continue  privileges  and  en- 
dowments to  the  priests,  in  order  that 
this  control  may  be  preserved,  must  have 
unlimited  faith  in  human  credulity.  As 
if  to  discredit  their  views  still  further,  we 
have  just  seen  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
the  most  powerful  ministerial  confederation 
in  the  kingdom,  preparing  to  denude  itself 
of  its  exclusive  authority.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  power  of 
the  laity  in  a  Free  Church  than  this  very 
significant  movement  furnishes ;  and  with 
it  on  the  one  side,  and  the  alarming 
growth  of  Sacerdotalism  in  the  Establish- 
ment on  the  other,  we  might  be  content  to 
dismiss  the  objectors,  whose  one  fear  of 
Disestablishment  is  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  But  illogical  and 
absurd  as  the  reasoning  seems  to  us,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  disregard  the  senti- 
ment which  inspires  it.  We  have  no  temp- 
tation to  such  folly,  for  whatever  our  view 
of  a  logic  which  rests  on  prejudice  as  its 
base,  and  trusts  to  mere  fancies  for  its 
proofs,  we  need  not  say  that,  in  common 
with  all  Nonconformists,  we  are  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  professed  objects  of 
these  rcasoners.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them  is  that,  while  they  would 
preserve  the  institution  which  is  fostering 
the  evil  of  which  we  both  alike  complain, 
we  would  get  rid  of  it,  and  take  care  to  pre- 


vent the  establishment  on  its  ruins  of  some 
other  system  which  might  be  equally  mis- 
chievous in  its  operations.  Any  scheme  of 
disendowment  should  be  constructed  on 
such  lines  as  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  crit- 
ics, not  only  that  it  would  not  bring  about  a 
state  of  things  worse  than  the  present  con- 
dition of  auarchy  and  lawlessness,  but  that 
under  it  Sacerdotalism  would  have  no  ad- 
vantage except  that  liberty  which  it  must 
onjoy  in  common  with  all  other  systems, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  by  which  all 
are  bound,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State. 

It  is  necessary,  further,  that  any  proposals 
which  are  to  have  a  chance  of  being  adopt- 
ed should  not  only  satisfv  the  national  con- 
science by  tbeir  essential  justice,  but  that 
they  should  appeal  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion by  their  completeness.  A  gigantic  re- 
form of  this  character  can  never  bo  accom- 
plished in  opposition  to  the  immenfe  force 
of  prejudice,  of  interest,  and  of  religious 
feeling  arrayed  against  it,  except  by  a  still 
mightier  force  of  enthusiasm,  which  will 
certainly  not  bo  created  in  favour  of  a  tim- 
id, hesitating,  half-hearted  measure.  A 
scheme  which  was  manifestly  incomplete 
and  inadequate,  or  one  whose  full  operation 
was  postponed  to  so  distant  a  date  tbat  the 
present  generation  would  not  reap  its  bene- 
fits, would  be  predestined  to  failure.  We 
have  no  desire  that  tempting  baits  should  be 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
the  view  of  stimulating  their  cupidity,  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  unless  they  can  be 
shown  that  a  great  injustice  is  to  be  re- 
dressed, aud  a  great  national  good  to  be  se- 
cured, there  is  not  the  faintest  hope  of  se- 
curing the  impetus  which  is  essential  to 
carry  a  jnoveiuent  of  this  character  to  a 
successful  issue. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should 
strongly  oppose  the  proposals  which  Mr. 
Hopgood,  who  some  time  ago  propounded 
simdar  views  in  the  '  Contemporary  Review,' 
recently  laid  before  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. He  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  the  vio- 
lent wrench  from  the  past  which  immediate 
Disendowment  and  even  Disestablishment 
would  involve.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
evils  which  the  F^tablishment  produces  are 
so  serious  aud  intolerable  as  to  render  its 
speedy  overthrow  necessary,  and  unless  nec- 
essary he  holds  it  to  be  undesirable.  He 
advocates,  therefore,  a  method  of  '  painless 
extinction.'  The  present  bishops  and  clergy 
are  to  retain  their  positions  during  life,  but 
as  they  die  off  no  successors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed. He  calculates  that  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  die  annually,  and  that  in 
about  forty  years  the  last  of  the  generation 
is  i  zee    y      '         ^ 
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will  have  passed,  and  the  work  of  Disestab- 
lishment be  complete. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Hopgood  Bays — 

'I  take  my  stand  on  the  ground  that  tbe 
existing  arrangements  under  which  the  Estab- 
lished Cliurch  of  tills  kingdom  exists  arc  es- 
sentially unjust  —  they  are  arrangements 
against  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  realm  hare  a  right  to  complain,  and, 
in  fact,  are  bound  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  would 
indeed  be  surprising  if  N  on- Episcopalians 
were  not  to  complain  of  an  arrangement 
which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  relig- 
ious, political,  and  social  equality' — 

these  suggestions,  which  involve  the  contin- 
uance of  this  injusitce  until  tbe  generation 
which  is  asked  to  effect  its  overthrow  shall 
have  passed  away,  are  certainly  surprising. 
When  the  late  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, introduced  bis  great  measure  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  he 
proposed  that  a  twelve  years'  apprenticeship 
should  prepare  them  for  freedom.  Even  he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  defer  the  boon  of  lib- 
erty to  the  next  generation  ;  but  Macaulay,  in 
a  speech  which  (looking  at  the  risk  which  he 
incurred  by  his  opposition  to  tbe  ministry, 
of  which  he  wns  a  member)  did  him  more 
honour  than  even  his  mosl  brilliant  orations, 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  an  arrangement 
which  would  deny  to  'the  negro  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  and  to  the  planter  the 
profits  of  slavery.'  An  arrangement  which 
is  justly  open  to  a  similar  criticism  might, 
in  Mr.  Uopgood's  view,  last  for  forty  years, 
although  it  is  not  a  comparatively  small 
nomber  of  negroes,  but  more  lhan  one  half 
of  Ihe  English  people,  who  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  injustice,  and  a  system  'altogether 
inconsistent  with  religious,  political,  and  so- 
cial equality,'  which  is  to  be  continued  for 
this  long  period  !     Cndat  Judams  ! 

The  proposal  carries  with  it  its  own  con- 
demnation, and  if  we  think  it  desirable  to 
examine  it  further,  it  is  only  because  the  ap- 
parent facility. of  accomplishing  the  change 
in  this  way  attracts  some  minds.  Mr.  Hop- 
good  bas  not  realized  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  of  which  he  fancies  he  has  given  a 
satisfactory  solution.  He  seems  to  think  it 
a  very  simple  thing  to  pass  a  law  which 
shonld  carry  out  bis  idea.  '  Suppose  the 
legislature,  with  a  view  to  disestablishment, 
were  to  enact  that  henceforth  no  new  nomi- 
nation to  a  living  should  be  made  by  any  pa- 
tron, whether  queen,  archbishop,  bishop,  col- 
lego,  or  lay  patron, what  would  be  the  result  * 
Would  it  be  very  terrible  ? '  The  querist,  no 
doubt,  supposes  that  the  question  admits  but 
of  one  reply  ;  but  there  are  numbers,  indeed 
almost  the  whole  body  of  Church  defend- 
ers, who  would  answer  it  in  a  way  very  dif- 


ferent from  that  which  he  anticipates.  We 
do  not  suppose;  still  less  do  we  desire,  that 
any  rearrangement  of  the  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  would  be  very  ter- 
rible to  tbe  members  of  the  existing  estab- 
lishment, but,  unfortunately,  they  do  not 
agree  in  our  view.  To  them  any  proposals 
which  point  to  the  overthrow  of  tbe  institu- 
tion would  be  intensely  objectionable,  and 
would  be  met  with  strenuous  opposition. 
Mr.  Uopgood's  suggestion  does  not  even  go 
so  far  as  to  guarantee  them  peace  in  their 
day,  for  although  it  may  be  probable  that  it 
will  require  forty  years  to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  establishment,  yet  no  man 
knows  that  his  own  parish  may  not  lose  its 
advantages  within  the  course  of  tbe  next 
year.  And  even  if  this  delay  could  be  se- 
cured, what  consolation  would  it  afford  to 
those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  tbe  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  must  regard  any  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature,  though  'only  with  a 
view  to  Disestablishment,'  as  tbe  entering 
on  that  fatal  course  which  would  '  leave  tbe 
nation- without  a  God  and  without  a  Sav- 
iour.' 

But  if  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  belief 
that  the  Anglican  clergy  or  laity  would  take 
the  same  pleasant  view  as  Mr.  ilopgood  of  a 
measure  which,  by  however  dilatory  a  pro- 
cess, would  ultimately  deprive  their  Church 
of  the  unjust  supremacy  they  so  highly 
prize,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  attack- 
ing force  would  be  materially  weakened  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  even  success 
would  not  produce  immediate  and  percepti- 
ble change.  The  legislature  would  merely 
pass  an  Act '  with  a  view  to  Disestablish- 
ment,' and  from  the  day  when  it  came  into 
operation  no  vacancy  which  might  arise, 
whether  among  the  bishops  or  the  parochial 
clergy,  would  be  filled  up.  In  tbe  mean- 
time all  things  would  continue  as  tbey  are 
now.  The  House  of  Lords  would  still  en- 
joy the  presence  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
lates ;  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  would 
remain  the  authorized  religious  instructor  of 
its  people  ;  all  the  organisation  of  a  national 
establishment  would  be  maintained ;  Non- 
conformists would  be  branded  as  Noncon- 
formists still ;  in  short,  not  a  vestige  of  a 
system  which  is  truly  pronounced  '  essen- 
tially unjust '  would  heremoved.  Sectarian 
supremacy  would  indeed  he  under  sentence 
of  death,  but  for  a  period,  computed  to  bo 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  it  would  remain 
undisturbed,  and  probably  become  more 
offensive,  '  having  great  wrath,  because  it 
knoweth  that  it  hath  but  a  short  time.  It 
is  asked,  Where  are  the  hardships  inflicted 
upon  Episcopalian,  whether  clergy  or  laity  f 
We  might  ask  in  return,  Where  are  the  ad- 
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vantages  to  the  half  of  the  nation  on  whose 
behalf  this  great  revolution  is  to  be  wrought  ? 
We  believe,  and  shall  presently  show,  that 
of  all  schemes  which  are  likely  to  be  sug- 
gested, this  is  that  of  which  Episcopalians 
would  have  the  strongest  reason  to  com- 
plain. But  even  were  it  not  so,  some  con- 
sideration is  due  to  those  who  have  so  long 
been  the  victims  of  injustice,  and  they  may 
properly  demand  that  they  be  not  doomed 
to  endure  the  same  wrong  for  another  gene- 
ration. Cerlainly,  if  this  be  what  is  con- 
templated, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable  that  they  would  be  roused  to  any 
display  of  energy  iu  order  to  secure  a  prom- 
issory note  payable  by  small  instalments, 
and  not  to  be  fully  redeemed  till  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  payment  has  ceased  al- 
together. 

It  is  not  hostility  to  episcopacy,  still  less 
any  antagonism  to  the  clergy,  which  creates 
the  desire  for  Disestablishment,  ltis,  there- 
fore, mere  trifling  with  the  snbject — rather 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  issue—  lo 
ask, 'Can  it  be  trnly  said  that  the  Estab- 
lished Chnrch  is  absolutely  unendurable? 
Must  it  he  stamped  out  like  the  cattle 
plague?'  It  is  meant,  no  doubt,  to  impale 
us  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  we  reply 
in  the  affirmative  we  are  taunted  with  bigot- 
ry, if  in  the  negative,  we  are  asked  why  not 
wait  until  the  present  incumbents  depart  In 
peace  f  But,  in  truth,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  define  the  terms  to  supply  a  complete  an- 
swer. Episcopacy  is  not  intolerable,  still 
less  arc  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
intolerable,  nor  is  there  any  desire  or  expec- 
tation of  getting  rid  of  either.  But  secta- 
rian ascendency,  which  is  the  one  thing 
against  which  the  efforts  of  Nonconformists 
are  directed,  is  '  absolutely  unendurable.1 
ot  is  only  as  this  is  felt  by  a  large  majority 
If  the  nation — not  by  those  only  on  whom 
it  presses,  but  by  Episcopalians  also,  whose 
attachment  to  their  Church  does  not  blind 
thera  to  the  wrong  which  is  done  to  Dissen- 
ters by  the  present  inequality — that  a  force 
of  popular  opinion  will  be  created  iu  favour 
of  Disestablishment.  When  such  a  senti- 
ment has  acquired  the  momentum  without 
which  any  success  is  impossible,  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  its  victorious  course  will  he  ar- 
rested by  such  a  concession  as  that  we  are 
considering,  with  which  Mr.  Ilopgood  would 
inock  its  reasonable  expectations. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  suggestion  be- 
comes more  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  even  for  this  arrangement  a  good  round 
sum  will  have  to  be  raised  a1  once  in  order 
to  compensate  the  patrons.  The  value  of 
their  advowsons  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the 
Act  is  passed,  and  it  would  be  only  an  act 


of  bare  justice  tliat  the  payment  for  the 
property  of  which  the  State  has  deprived 
them  should  be  immediate.  Practically  the 
nation  buys  up  the  patronage  with  the  view 
of  abolishing  it,  and  must  act  as  any  other 
purchaser  would  be  required  to  do,  arrange 
the  time  and  terms  of  payment  without  re- 
gard to  the  life  of  the  incumbent.  Twenty- 
three  millions,  we  are  told,  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  transaction,  and  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  'this  money  could  easily  bo  raised 
by  the  State  and  paid  to  the  patrons,  leaving 
the  amount  to  be  repaid  by  the  parish,  with 
interest,  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  oot 
of  the  sale  moneys  of  the  rectory,  glebe 
lands,  and  tithes,  the  balance  being  retained 
by  the  parishes  for  such  purposes  as  the 
legislature  might  determine.  This  seems  a 
very  simple  process,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  very 
moderate  abilities  would  find  it  perfectly 
easy  to  raise  the  money.  Whether  it  wonld 
ho  as  easy  to  find  a  Chancellor  who  would 
submit  such  a  proposition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  is  much  more  doubtful.  To  a 
nation  with  the  credit  which  England  en- 
joys, the  raising  of  such  a  sum  would,  of 
course,  be  a  mere  trifle,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  Parliament  to  adopt  the 
scheme.  It  means  the  payment  of  twenty- 
three  millions  for  a  bond  which  may  possi- 
bly never  be  redeemed,  and  the  statesman 
who  has  to  convince  Parliament  and  the 
country  that  this  is  a  wise  investment  of 
money,  will  have  no  enviable  task  before 
him.     The  interests  of  the  nation  must  be 

Saramount  to  those  of  either  Churchman  or 
'onconformist,  and  these,  on  financial  ws 
well  as  on  other  grounds,  are  utterly  op- 

foscd  to  this  plan  of  gradual  disendowment. 
t  would  require  a  large  sum  of  money,  thu 
guarantee  for  whose  repayment  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  arrangements 
for  which  open  up  a  long  vista  of  endless 
complications  and  difficulties,  and  yet  it 
would  not  effect  a  settlement.  For  who  is 
sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  agitation 
would  cease  when  the  Act  had  been  passed  ', 
Anglicans,  dissatisfied  with  the  future  before 
their  Church,  would  naturally  Beige  cverv 
pretext  for  reopening  the  question,  and 
would  seek  so  to  educate  public  opinion  as 
to  induce  a  reversal  of  the  policy.  Every 
difficulty  that  might  arise  in  any  parish 
where  a  vacancy  had  occurred  would  be 
magnified  and  made  a  plea  for  a  return  to 
the  old  system.  Every  period  of  Tory  reac- 
tion would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle 
with  the  introduction  of  augmented  bitter- 
neas.  The  nation  would  have  parted  with 
its  money,  and  it  would  not  have  the  satis- 
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faction  of  feeling  that  it  had  thus  removed 
one  of  tho  moat  fruitful  sources  of  intestine 
strife  and  division.  Tt  is  far  from  impossi- 
ble that  some  change  of  opinion  might  de- 
prive it  of  the  advantages  for  which  it  had 
paid  so  dearly. 

Had  the  proposal  come  from  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Establishment  as  a  compromise, 
it  might  have  deserved  consideration.  But 
even  apart  from  the  iiope  that  some  change 
of  circumstances  and  reaction  in  political 
feeling  might  lead  to  a  cancelling  of  tho 
sentence,  there  is  no  reason  why  Churchmen 
should  regard  slow  and  gradual  destruction 
with  any  favour.  The  promoters  of  the 
scheme  certainly  do  not  intend  to  foster  this 
hope  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  Church- 
men.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  bene- 
fit the  latter  could  derive  from  the  delay, 
while  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  very 
seriously  hinder  the  organisation  of  a  Free 
Episcopal  Church.  Wo  may  at  once  dis- 
mjss  the  talk  about  the  wrong  of  '  needless- 
ly  inflicting  enormous  hardships  upon  inno- 
cent people,'  and  indeed  it  would  bo  hard  to 
understand  the  expression  but  for  another 
about  turning  '  all  tho  ministers  out  of  their 
habitations,'  which  interprets  it.  The  sug- 
gestion of  hardship  in  connection  with  a 
statement  that  the  nation  would  be  required 
to  pay  eighty  millions — Mr.  Gladstone  put 
it  at  ninety  millions — to  the  Church,  whose 
clergy  arc  represented  as  sustaining  this 
wanton  and  grievous  injury,  is  entertaining. 
If  indeed  there  is  one  thing  more  certain 
than  another  in  reference  to  Disestablish- 
ment, it  is  that  the  clergy  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer  any  pecuniary  injury,  and 
that  sympathy  expended  upon  them,  and 
the  hardships  they  may  possibly  bavo  to  en- 
dure, is  a  sheer  waste  of  sentiment.  No 
one  wishes  to  deal  severely  with  them,  and 
if  there  were  any  such  unchristian  desire, 
they  are  quite  strong  enough  to  prevent  its 
gratification.  The  most  ardent  members  of 
the  Liberation  Society  would  be  the  first  to 
urge  that  the  change  should  be  so  made, 
not  only  to  respect  their  rights,  but  as  far 
possible  to  consult  their  feelings  also. 

Still  the  interests  of  individuals  arc  not 
the  only  point  to  bo  considered  in  a  se 
ment  of  this  most  difficult  question.  The 
nation  must  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  further  must 
take  care  that  in  showing  tenderness  to  in- 
cumbents it  does  not  do  injustice  to  the 
Church  from  which  it  is  withdrawing 
fostering  care.  In  thus  speaking  of 
Episcopal  Church  as  having  an  independent 
existence,  wo  are  of  course  employing  popu- 
lar language  only.  The  fact  that  there  u 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  tho  present 


members  of  tho  National  Church  would  not, 
in  the  event  of  Disestablishment,  be  a 
Church  at  all  until  some  new  organisation 
was  established,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  plan  of  gradual  extinction. 
It  is  doubtless  meant  in  kindness  to  the  An- 
glican Church,  but  it  would  really  be  the 
most  cruel  blow  which  could  be  inflicted  up- 
on her.  The  aim  of  her  rulers  would  be  to 
have  the  Church  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines, 
with  no  more  change  than  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  effect  of 
gradual  disestablishment  would  be  to  render 
this  impossible.  In  the  first  year  it  Is  cal- 
culated that  about  250  benefices  would  be- 
come vacant  IIow  are  they  to  be  filled 
up  I  The  parishioners  who  would  have  the 
right  of  election  would  no  doubt  be  anxious 
to  secure  the  best  men.  But  how  are  thuy 
to  be  obtained  ?  In  some  cases — and  those 
the  benefices  which  it  is  most  important  to 
occupy  effectively — the  choice  would  proba- 
bly fall  npon  the  incumbent  of  sonic  other 
parish,  who  would  have  to  decide  between 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  with  its  attend- 
ant uncertainties  of  income,  and  tho  advan- 
tages assured  to  him  for  his  life.  But  his 
choice  would  determine  not  only  his  own 
position,  but  that  of  the  parish  over  which 
he  presides,  for  his  removal  would  create  a 
vacancy  there  which  would  at  oTice  deprive 
his  present  parishioners  of  any  benefit  sup- 
posed to  result  from  their  having  a  place 
under  the  old  arrangement,  and  cast  them 
upon  their  own  resources.  But  suppose  this 
difficulty  surmounted,  another  at  once  arises. 
Under  whose  jurisdiction  is  the  disestab- 
lished parish  with  its  incumbent!  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  has  no  further  control 
over  it,  and  it  may  place  itself  under  an- 
other, or  resolve  for  the  preseut  to  abjure 
episcopal  authority  altogether.  This  is  no 
slight  or  imaginary  difficulty.  Suppose  a 
vacancy  to  occur  in  St.  Albans,  Ilolborn. 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  congregation 
wonld  wish  their  new  incumbent  to  submit, 
himself  to  the  Bishop  of  London  i  And  if 
not,  what  would  ho  his  and  their  relation  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  1 

In  the  preseut  statu  of  opinion  and  feeling 
there  would  bo  numbers  of  such  cases.  As 
they  multiplied,  the  episcopal  organisation 
would  be  destroyed  in  detail  without  any 
possibility  of  construction  until  the  dreary 
period  of  transition  was  run  out.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  rectors 
and  vicars  only  who  die.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  a  diocese  might  be  deprived  of  its 
bishop,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  such 
a  calamity  would  entail.  Who  is  to  choose 
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his  successor?  And  who  will  acknowl- 
edge him  when  he  is  chosen  )  That  the 
clergy  who  belong  to  the  old  regime  would 
always  cordially  unite  with  the  new  minis- 
ters who  have  been  appointed  by  the  parish- 
ioners is  more  than  any  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  clerical  hnman  nature  can 
reasonably  anticipate.  The  difficulties 
would  not  be  slight  if  all  belonged  to  UK- 
same  school  in  theology,  or  even  if  their 
differences  of  opinion  were  not  pressed  so 
far  as  to  create  alienation  of  feeling.  With 
the  fierce  antagonism  which  crista  between 
the  different  parties  which  divide  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  they  would  be  insuperable. 
It  does  not  need  any  great  ingenuity  to  an- 
ticipate endless  controversies,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  the  election  and  to  the  position  of 
the  new  bishops  who  might  be  chosen.  In 
abort,  Episcopalians  would  have  good  reason 
to  soy  that  the  State,  after  favouring  their 
system  for  centuries,  had  now  resolved  to 
annihilate  it  altogether,  and  to  do  it  by  a 
process  of  slow  torture,  of  all  others  the 
most  irritating  and  humiliating.  Possibly 
the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  who  dwell  in  the  pleasant 
rural  mansions  in  which  Squarson  delights, 
might  he  spared.  But  even  they  could 
hardly  desire  this  if  the  price  paid  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  future  of  their  Church. 

There  is  another  objection,  or  perhaps 
another  form  of  the  same  objection,  which 
is  not  less  serious,  and  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored if  the  sympathies  of  a  powerful  sec- 
tion of  the  laity  of  the  Chnrch  are  to  be  en- 
listed in  favour  of  the  Establishment.  Like 
a  great  many  other  theories,  that  which  we 
are  considering  seems  to  think  only  of  the 
interest  or  comfort  of  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that,  if  these  be 
properly  consulted,  the  demands  of  the 
Church' will  be  fully  met.  But  just  as  the 
freedom  of  the  clergy  means  (as  an  eminent 
Churchman  has  said)  the  bondage  of  the 
laity,  so  here  generosity  to  the  clergy  may- 
be In  numbers  of  cases  an  intolerable  injury 
to  the  laity.  There  are  at  present  many 
congregations  with  strong  Protestant  sympa- 
thies who  are  continually  fretted  and  pro- 
voked by  the  sacramentarian  teachings  or 
the  mediieval  ceremonies  which  some  young 
Ritualist  rector  chooses  to  inflict  upon  them. 
It  is  even  within  the  compass  of  possibility 
that  there  are  congregations  who  find  noth- 
ing to  edify  and  very  much  to  irritate  in  the 
feeble  platitudes  which  are  read  to  them, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  by  a  clergyman  who, 
however  amiable  and  cultivated  a  gentle- 
man, simply  travesties  the  office  of  the 
preacher,  and  whom  they  go  to  hear  only 
oat    of   loyalty   to   the   National    Church. 


Will  not  all  congregations  who  are  in  such 
condition  have  just  ground  of  complaint  if 
these  ministers  are  inflicted  npon  the  par- 
ishes, in  which  they  may  be  found  at  the 
time  of  Disestablishment,  for  the  term  of 
their  natural  lives* 

The  case  of  the  latter,  who  suffer  only 
from  incompetence,  is  the  least  serious  of 
the  two.  With  the  tendency  at  present 
prevailing,  especially  among  the  yonnger 
clergy,  the  former  is  a  very  grave  matter  in- 
deed. There  are  numbers  of  Protestant  lay- 
men who  regard  the  growth  of  sacerdotal- 
ism with  extreme  alarm.  Their  attachment 
to  the  Establishment  is  strong,  and  they 
have  therefore  endured  much,  hoping, 
though  they  must  sometimes  have  felt  that 
it  was  against  hope,  that  deliverance  won  Id 
come.  They  have  been  trained  in  the  belief 
that  the  Establishment  is  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  and  they  find  it  very  hard  to 
accept  the  idea  which  events  are  neverthe- 
less forcing  upon  them,  that  it  is  an  out- 
work of  Romish  invaders.  But  let  them  be 
convinced  of  this,  and  they  would  be  the 
first  to  seek  its  overthrow.  Wc  must  aban- 
don all  hope,  however,  of  gaining  their  co- 
operation, or  even  of  neutralising  their  op- 
position, if  we  propose  that  things  shall  re- 
main as  they  are  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  clergy,  that  is,  that  for  that  length- 
ened period  their  Church  shall  have  no  op- 
tort unity  of  purging  itself  of  the  leaven  of 
toman  error  which  is  working  so  powerful- 
ly and  disastrously. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  already  had 
one  great  measure  of  disestablishment,  the 
experience  of  whose  operations  will  be  a 
most  valuable  guide  in  the  preparation  of 
another.  There  are  some  who  would  have 
ns  regard  it  only  as  a  beacon  to  warn  as 
against  the  repetition  of  its  errors;  bat 
those  who  talk  in  this  reckless  manner  are 
strangely  forgetful  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  was  passed,  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  it  has  accomplished.  Granted 
that  the  Irish  clergy  have  shown  a  marvel- 
lous skill  in  manipulating  its  provisions  for 
their  own  advantage,  and  that  they  have 
been  aided  in  their  ignoble  task  by  a  too 
accommodating  body  of  commissioners; 
granted  that  not  a  few  of  these  devoted 
champions  of  the  Church  have  thought 
more  of  themselves  than  of  her,  and  have 
made  a  large  profit  out  of  her  misfortunes  ; 
granted  that  (as  was  urged  by  a  speaker  at 
the  Unitarian  Association)  in  Ulster  larger 
funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Disestab- 
lished Chnrch,  while  '  the  sort  of  liberty 
that  was  once  allowed 'is  not  tolerated; 
that  is,  that  clergymen  have  not  such  oppor- 
tunities as  they  formerly  had  for  teaching 
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cue  creed,  whereas  they  had  subscribed  an- 
other, a  kind  of  liberty  for  which  we  have 
no  great  respect,  and  whose  loss  does  not, 
therefore,  seem  to  us  a  great  misfortune ; 
granted,  in  short,  that  the  friends  of  the 
Church  were  able  to  take  advantage  o£  the 
desire  of  the  nation  for  a  speedy  settlement, 
and  to  indulge  iu  a  little  sharp  practice  ;  it 
is,  after  all,  only  the  loss  of  money  which 
the  State  has  suffered,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  able  to  establish  perfect 
religious  equality. 

The  more  we  study  the  Act  the  more  are 
we  struck  with  the  evidences  of  high  states- 
manship which  it  bears  throughout.  The 
boldness  of  its  conception,  the  thorough! 
of  its  proposals,  the  remarkable  mastery  of 
the  details  of  arrangement,  necessarily  very 
complicated,  are  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
It  mast  be  remembered,  too,  that  some  of 
its  faults  arc  no  part  of  the  original  meas- 
ure, but  blots  with  which  Tory  obstinacy 
and  clerical  selfishness  blurred  and  defaced 
a  noble  work.  As  a  measure  of  Disestab- 
lishment, it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be 
improved.  Willi  a  decided  and  vigorous 
hand  it  at  once  completely  severed  the  tie 
by  which  the  Church  was  bound  to  the 
Siate,  and  in  this  respect  iU  precedent  can- 
not .be  too  closely  copied.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  opponents  would  have 
desired  that  the  change,  if  it  was  to  take 
place,  should  have  been  more  gradual ;  and 
whatever  discussions  may  arise  now,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  any  statesman  who 
may  undertake  to  deal  with  the  English 
establishment  will  feel  that  his  task  must  be 
performed  with  a  like  promptitude. 

It  is  only  the  terms  of  Disendowment 
which  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  revise.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  large 
revenues  she  has  contrived  to  appropriate, 
has  undoubtedly  created  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  idea  of  Disestablishment  iu  the 
minds  even  of  many  Liberal  politicians.  In 
the  earnestness  of  their  protests,  they  forget, 
however,  that  the  evil  is  not  that  which  they 
most  apprehend  and  which  they  are  so  fond 
of  predicting  in  relation  to  this  country. 
The  Church  has  been  scandalized,  but  she 
bas  not  been  sacerdotal ized.  The  State  has 
been  plundered,  but  it  has  nut  been  priest- 
ridden.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  money 
of  the  nation  should  be  foolishly  squan- 
dered ;  but  pecuniary  loss — that  is,  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  that  which  the  nation  has 
Tet  to  recover — is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  spiritual  evils  with  which  we  are 
continually  menaced  as  the  necessary  result 
of  allowing  a  richly  endowed  Church  to  pass 
from  under  the  control  of  the  State.  It  is 
perfectly  right  that  the  estate  of  the  nation 
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should  be  secured  and  made  available  for 
national  purposes.  But  if  any  equitable  set- 
tlement would  leave  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  possession  of  large  revenues,  that  is  no 
reason  on  the  one  hand  why  the  State  should 
endow  her  with  public  property  and  with 
special  privileges,  in  order  that  it  may  es- 
tablish the  right  to  a  control  over  her  even 
in  the  management  of  her  own  patrimony  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  why  we  should 
alarm  ourselves  with  the  fear  that  she  would 
abuse  her  freedom  by  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  the  priest.  Iu  a  free  Church  the 
power  of  the  laity  must  be  felt.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  very  party  who  profess 
themselves  so  fearful  that  sacerdotalism 
would  become  rampant  in  a  Disestablished 
Church,  are  the  first  to  pour  ridicule  on  Dis- 
senters for  the  alleged  subjection  of  their 
ministers  to  their  cungregations.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  only  form  of  lay  gov- 
ernment which  they  would  approvo  of  is 
that  which  is  exercised  through  Parliament. 
which  though  including  many  who  own  no 
allegiance  to  the  establishment,  and  some 
who  are  the  bitter  enemies,  not  only  of  Prot- 
estantism but  even  of  Christianity,  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  representative  of  tl»c  lay 
element  in  theAnglican Church.  Tho  State 
is  their  idol,  and  they  would  invest  it  with 
power  to  repress  the  excesses  of  liberty  as 
well  as  to  curb  the  arrogance  of  priest-craft. 
Our  faith  is  in  liberty,  and  we  have  no  fear 
of  a  free  Church,  even  though  richly  en- 
dowed. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  if  the  clergy  were 
to   be   treated   as    though   thoy    were    tho 


Church,  and  i 


compensation 


given  to  tho  clerical  body,  ■ 
Church  body  in  which  the  clergy  were 
predominant,  which  would  render  them  in- 
dependent of  their  congregations,  things 
might  remain  as  bad  as  they  are — worse 
they  could  hardly  be.  But  unless  the  laity 
of  the  Church,  in  their  blind  opposition  to 
Disestablishment,  arc  content  to  play  into 
tho  hands  of  the  priesthood,  such  an  ar- 
rangement could  never  be  made.  Noncon- 
formists, so  far  from  being  disposed  to  this, 
would  rather  wait  for  Disestablishment  until 
public  opinion  was  so  educated  as  to  render 
it  impossible.  Those  who  suspect  them  of 
lliauco  with  High  Churchmen  only  be- 
tray an  utter  ignorance  of  their  spirit  and 
their  aims.  With  the  resistance  of  consci- 
entious men  to  any  dictation  of  the  State  in 
matters  of  faith  or  worship,  they  have  an 
intense  sympathy,  which  is  independent  al- 
together of  their  views  on  other  points. 
Hut  they  are  equally  decided  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  assertion  of  this  liberty  by 
those   who   do    not   hesitate   to  accept  the 
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gifts  of  the  State,  while  they  scornfully  re- 
ject its  control.  They  believe  that  if  a 
Church  establishment  is  to  exist  at  all,  it 
must  be  Erastian,  and  they  cannot  coalesce 
with  those  who  would  assert  spiritual  free- 
dom within  a  national  Church,  or  who 
would  endeavour  to  effect  disestablishment 
on  such  terms  as  might  lead  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  hierarchical  system.  For  a  cer- 
tain distance  their  path  and  that  of  the  High 
Chnrchmcn  may  seem  the  same.  But  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  prico  for  freedom,  and  while  re- 
nouncing Cirsar's  authority  to  sacrifice  also 
Cwsar's  honours,  the  point  of  divergence 
mnst  soon  be  reached. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  the  recognition  of 
a  Church  body  authorised  to  negotiate  with 
the  Commissioners,  to  make  terms  with 
them  for  the  clergy,  to  receive  the  large 
compensations  awarded  to  the  Chnrch,  and 
altogether  to  represent  and  uphold  its  cor- 
porate interests.  The  creation  of  such  a 
body  introduced  an  entirely  new  element, 
in  fact,  involved  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Chnrch ;  and  were  so  evil  a  precedent  fol- 
lowed in  this  conn  try,  the  consequences 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  much  worse 
than  they  have  been  in  Ireland.  Wo  have 
been  told  again  and  again,  and  we  arc  ex- 
tremely thankful  for  the  reminder,  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  corporate  inter- 
ests; and  this  statement,  resting  on  author- 
ity like  Dr.  Freeman's,  suggests  the  principle 
on  which  any  act  of  disendowment  should 
proceed.  There  is  no  single  corporation  to 
which  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the 
country  belongs,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
gratuitous  folly  for  the  legislature  to  create 
or  even  recognise  one,  and  enter  into  deal- 
ings with  it  as  to  any  rights  which  it  may 
be  supposed  to  possess,  as  representing 
those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  ritual 
at  present  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. There  is  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
speaking  on  the  snbject,  which  would  be  of 
little  importance  were  it  not  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  radical  error  of  thought  which 
interferes  with  intelligent  discussion.  There 
are  also  many  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church  who  want  to  unite  the  advantages 
of  an  independent  sect  with  the  prestige  of 
the  National  Church.  When  they  have  to 
speak  of  questions  of  right  and  property, 
theirs  is  a  private  system  with  its  own  con- 
stitution and  estate.  When,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  want  to  enforce  its  claims  to  spe- 
cial distinction  or  emolument,  it  is  a  great 
public  institution  to  which  the  whole  nation 
belong*.  They  seem  to  forget  that  it  can- 
not be  both  at  once.     For  centuries  it  has 


been  the  National  Church,  and  while  it  h* 
derived   immense  advantages  from  this,  i: 

has  been  without  that  independent  organiza- 
tion which  the  humblest  of  the  sects  it  h« 
been  accustomed  to  despise  have  enjoyed. 
Those  who  retain  their  allegiance  to  its 
principles  will,  of  course,  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  Church  as  soon  as  this  nations, 
establishment  ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  w> 
Episcopal  Church  may,  in  a  certain  senw. 
be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  »f 
the  Church  at  present  established.  Bui 
even  if  theological  continuity  be  msiK- 
tained,  there  will  be  no  such  relation  to  lb* 
old  as  would  give  the  new  corpcralim 
claims  upon  any  property  at  present  held  bv 
the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  kin;- 

This  is  not  a  very  palatable  truth  \- 
Churchmen,  but  it  is  one  from  which  it  i- 
impossible  to  escape,  They  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  their  hierarchy,  their 
Articles,  and  their  Liturgy  as  the  essential 
elements  of  the  national  Church  ;  and  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  told  that  they  are  merely 
its  accidents,  which  the  law  attaches  to  it  at 
present,  but  which  the  law  might  separate 
from  it  to-morrow.  What  is  worse,  their 
Church  (as  some  defenders  of  the  establish- 
ment have  been  so  anxious  to  inform  os, 
without  very  carefully  considering  whit 
their  own  principles  involved)  never  had  an 
existence  independent  of  the  State.  Cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  divisions  have  been  estsi- 
lished  by  law.  A  hierarchy,  with  its  grada- 
tion of  offices,  has  been  set  up  by  the  lt« 
as  the  national  Chnrch  polity.  Certain  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  have  been  presented 
by  law  as  a  form  of  belief  and  worship. 
The  national  Church  is  really  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Repeal  that,  and  it  ceases  !■< 
exist ;  alter  it,  so  as  to  establish  a  Bomi^Ii 
system,  and  the  national  Church  liecomes  aa 
entirely  different  institution. 

The  most  recent  defender  of  the  estate 
lishmcnt  has  asserted  all  this  in  even  stronew 
language.  Here  arc  some  of  his  state- 
ments : — 

'  To  those  who  think  that  the  theological 
changes  made  at  the  Reformation  were  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  new  Church,  it  need  only 
he  said  that  the  question  of  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  theology  of  that 
Chnrch.  A  Church  ma;  change  its  theology 
any  number  of  times,  and  yet  remain  the  same 
Church  in  tliat  legal  and  historical  sense  witb 
which  alone  we,  in  this  inquiry,  are  con- 
cerned.' * 

With  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  carrying  out  his  principles  to  a  point 
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from  which  many  would  shrink,  Mr.  Har- 
wood  does  not  hesitate  to  insist  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Chnrch  during  the  times  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Its  constitution  was 
changed,  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  The 
accidents  were  altered,  but  the  essence  re- 
mained. The  bishops  were  set  aside  and 
the  Liturgy  disused,  hut  that  did  not  affect 
the  existence  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
llarwood's  history,  that  indeed  not  being 
one  of  his  strong  points,  but  it  would  lie 
hard  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

'  To  talk,  as  is  so  often  done,  as  if  the 
Church  had  died  with  Charles  I.  and  revived 
with  Charles  II.,  is  to  mistake  altering  &  na- 
tional Church  for  destroying  it.  .  .  .  It 
is  true  that  bishops  were  abolished,  bnt  epis- 
copacy is  no  essential  part  of  a  national 
Church ;  and  the  Presbyte  nanism  which  took 
its  place  was  based  on  the  old  parochial  sys- 
tem, and  was  still  more  closely  allied  with 
the   State.'* 

With  still  more  distinctness  he  enunciates 
his  general  principles  in  these  words,  re- 
markable as  coming  from  a  champion  whom 
so  many  of  the  organs  of  the  Establishment 
have  applauded,  but  as  true  as  extraordinary. 
'  This  supreme  authority  for  the  Church  of 
England  has  always  been  lodged  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  the  Church  merely  on  account  of 
that  fact.  Convocation  may  be  destroyed,  as 
it  has  frequen  ly  been  suspended.  Bishops 
may  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  Clinrch  discipline  may  be  changed,  but  as 
long  as  its  organisation  remains  under  this 
State  control  it  will  continue  to  be  the  Church 
of  England,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  that  Church 
as  soon  as  it  ia  removed  from  that  control ; 
in  fact,  the  organisation  itself  would  cease  b 
nxist.'t 

This   is  an    unfortunate   position    for 
;iiurch  to  occupy,  but  it  is  only  the  nccc; 
eary  result  of  the  principles  on  which  Angl: 
can  advocates  of  different  schools  have  ir 
sistcd.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  ground 
on  which  the  continuity  of  the  Angli 
Church  can  be  maintained.     If  divines  like 
the    Bishops  of    Lincoln    and    Winchester, 
who  find  a  point  of  connection  in  the  very 
thin  line  of  episcopal  succession,  do  not  see 
the  weakness  of  their  case,  it  may  be  safely 
■aid  that  the  blindness  is  shared  only  by 
their   own  school.     Theological   continuity 
there  is  none,  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  identity  of  the  Prc-Ilefon nation  Church 
with  that  now  existing  can  be  asserted  is  that 
laid  down  by  Mr.  llarwood.    Bnt  that  be. 
ing  so,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  State  re- 


solves to  do  away  with  a  National  Church, 
the  Episcopalians  who  now  belong  to  that 
community  have  no  legal  right  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  disinherited  body,  to  whom 
adequate  compensation  si  i  on  Id  he  made. 
The  nation  would  undoubtedly  rise  above  a 
technical  view  of  this  kind,  and  looking  at 
facts  as  they  are,  would  recognise  the  equit- 
able claims  which  might  be  urged  on  behalf 
of  those  who  had  largely  increased  the 
property  of  a  national  institution.  But  we 
should  demur  strongly  to  the  precedent  of 
the  Irish  Church  being  followed,  or  to  bish- 
ops or  to  Convocation  being  treated  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  Church  entitled  to  compen- 
sation. It  may  be  that  the  Episcopalians 
may  choose  to  place  themselves  under  the 
rule  of  their  present  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
this  should  be  their  own  voluntary  act.  The 
existing  hierarchy  is  that  of  the  national 
Church.  The  legislature  has  no  right  to 
impose  it  upon  any  new  Church  which  may 
come  into  existence  when  the  present  system 
has  been  abolished. 

The  first  couditiou  of  any  wise  and  equita- 
ble settlement  therefore  is  that  it  be  based 
recognition  of  the  special  character  of 
the  property  to  be  dealt  with,  as  consisting 
of  separate  estates  belonging  to  a  number  of 
corporations,  sole  and  aggregate.  It  in 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  personal 
rights  must  he  scrupulously  respected  and 
redeemed  by  compensation  which  should  go 
id  even  the  requirements  of  law  or  equi- 
ty, and  be  marked  by  a  generosity  such  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  c:ise  would  dictate  to 
all  right-minded  men.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion to  this.  The  patrons  must  receive  the 
fair  market  price  of  property  they  at  pres- 
ent hold,  and  no  more.  Anomalous  and  ut- 
terly indefensible  as  is  the  power  thev  exer- 
cise, it  has  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  is 
as  much  a  part  of  an  estate  as  the  manor- 
house  in  whose  lord  it  may  be  Tested.  In 
dealing  with  the  holders  of  so  very  question- 
able a  right,  however,  wo  should  proceed  on 
tbc_most  rigid  business  principles.  Itisnot 
a  case  in  which  any  regard  should  be  paid 
to  a  sentimental  unwillingness  to  part  with 
a  venerable  heirloom.  The  nation  deems  it 
wise  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  given  its  warrant,  and  is  bound, 
both  by  justice  and  precedent,  to  purchase 
the  property  which  it  is  resolved  to  seques- 
trate, or,  rather,  to  annihilate.  But  further 
it  is  not  called  upon  to  go.  It  is  not  to  be 
deterred  from  a  great  reform  because,  in 
some  of  its  incidents,  it  will  be  unpleasant  to 
those  who  are  pleased  with  the  notion  that 
they  have  territorial  rights  over  the  souls  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  men;  nor  have  thev 
a   right    to   expect   compensation    for   the 
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wound   inflicted    on    their  dignity   by  the 
withdrawal  of  this  prerogative. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  principti 
on  which  the  claims  of  the  clergy  should  I 
estimated.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a  natural 
and  obvious  course  to  leave  them  in  enjoy 
ment  of  their  incomes  for  their  lives,  anc 
this  would  at  once  be  accepted  in  relat  on 
to  all  who  have  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to 
render  it  all  but  impossible  that  they  should 
undertake  any  new  duty.  But  it  is  urged, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  men  who  arc 
in  their  prime  cannot  expect  such  favoura- 
ble terms.  The  dissolution  of  the  establish- 
ment releases  them  from  all  obligation  of 
ministerial  service,  and  the  result  of  guaran- 
teeing to  them  their  previous  income  for  life 
would  be  to  confer  on  them  a  valuable  boon 
at  the  cost  of  the  parishioners.  They  might 
decline  to  form  any  new  engagement,  or,  if 
they  continued  in  the  ministry  of  the  new 
Episcopal  Church,  they  might  claim  to  dic- 
tate their  own  terms,  without  regard  to  the 
compensation  which  the  State  has  given 
them.  If  the  experience  of  the  Irish 
Church  had  not  taught  us  so  different  a  les- 
son, it  might  havo  been  argued  that  these 
were  visionary  fears,  and  the  clergy  would 
certainly  subordinate  their  personal  interests 
to  those  of  the  Church.  There  are  no 
doubt  large  numbers,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  clergy,  who  would  feel  themselves  hound, 
not  more  by  honesty  than  by  Christian  im- 
pulse, to  take  a  nobler  view  of  their  respon- 
sibilities ;  but  we  arc  not  surprised  that 
there  are  those  who,  with  the  Irish  beacon 
to  warn  them,  are  unwilling  to  trust  in  this, 
and  who  maintain  that  all  demands  would 
bo  satisfied  if  the  Compensation  to  those  of 
the  clergy  who  are  in  the  fulness  of  their 
strength  were  in  an  ascending  scale  accord- 
ing to  their  age.  Admitting  that  much  may 
be  urged  on  both  sides,  our  own  preference 
is  for  the  former  plan.  If  it  appear  to  some 
needlessly  generous,  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  the  loss  of  status  will  itself  be  es- 
teemed a  humiliation,  and  probably  oreate 
bitter  resentment,  which  it  assuredly  is  not 
desirable  to  aggravate  by  inflicting,  if  not 
absolute  pecuniary  loss  (and  in  many  cases 
there  must  be  this),  at  all  events  great  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety.  We  should  not  he 
afraid  of  showing  an  excessive  liberality  to 
individuals,  provided  it.  is  not  abused  so  as 
to  provide  endowment  for  a  new  Church. 
Our  battle  is  against  a  system,  not  against 
individuals,  for  the  assertion  and  develop- 
ment of  a  great  principle,  rather  than  for 
the  ledistribntiori  of  a  national  estate.  We 
shall  not  he  greatly  trouhled  even  though 
the  present  race  of  clergy  are  gainers  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  by  the  change,  and,  in  fact, 


should  infinitely  prefer  that  this  were  tlio 
case  than  that  they  should  be  left  with  any 
ground  for  complaint  that  juslico  to  the 
Nonconformists  and  the  nalion  had  been 
aeenred  only  by  inflicting  serious  hardship 
upon  them. 

The  settlement,  however,  is  made  more 
difficult  by  its  relations  to  the  free  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  future.  The  nation 
might  be  content  to  bear  pecuniary  loss,  and 
remembering  that  it  would  hardly  be  possi- 
ble to  offer  men  who  were  beyond  fifty 
years  of  age  less  than  their  full  income,  and 
that  these  would  probably  include  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  incumbents  of  the 
bishoprics  and  the  richer  benefices,  this 
might  not  be  so  large  as  a  superficial  view 
would  suggest.  But  Episcopalians  might 
reasonably  complain  that  an  arrangement 
which  left  their  clergy  free  to  decline  nl! 
service,  and  yet  continued  to  thetn  their  full 
income,  would  be  unfair  to  the  congrega- 
tions. Whether  it  might  he  possible  to  pro- 
vide against  this  objection,  by  making  a  cer- 
tain part  of  tho  income  contingent  on  the 
continuance  of  ministerial  service,  is  a  point 
on  which  we  will  not  venture  a  decided 
opinion.  Such  a  proposal  would  be  open 
to  serious  theoretical  and  some  practical  ob- 
jections, but  in  many  cases  there  can  only 
be  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  take  the  course  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  the  least  serious. 

To  the  parishioners  should  be  left  the 
disposal  of  the  property,  whether  in  build- 
ings or  endowments,  belonging  to  the  several 
parishes.  The  surplus  fund  which  would 
remain  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasona- 
ble claims  might  be  appropriated  to  some 
object  or  objects  of  general  utility.  The 
imperial  legislature  should  either  strictly  de- 
fine the  purposes,  or  name  several  from 
which  the  parishioners  might  select  one  or 
more.  Tho  administration  in  any  ease 
should  be  local,  and  one  aim  should  be  to 
give  every  parish  a  direct  participation  in 
tho  benefits  of  the  fund. 

The  control  of  the  parish  church  might 
be  entrusted  to  a  representative  parochial 
board.  The  idea  of  selling  the  parish 
churches,  and  throwing  the  proceeds  into  a 
general  fund,  has  been  mooted,  but  could 
hardly  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  has  a 
true  conception  of  the  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ing which  has  gathered  round  these  venera- 
ble edifices.  The  mere  proposal  would  be 
resented  as  an  insult  to  those  who  fancy 
themselves  already  the  victims  of  injustice, 
and,  without  securing  any  practical  end, 
would  increase  the  fierceness  of  the  strife. 
The  simplest  solution  of  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  divested  of  difficulty,  is  to  leave 
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them  as  suggested  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 
ishioners. That  would  doubtless  mean  their 
appropriation  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
(nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  at  least,  prob- 
ably a  higher  proportion)  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  but  that  does  not  disturb  us.  We 
should  protest  against  their  being  vested  in 
a  Church  body  which  might  make  them  the 
temples  of  sacerdotalism,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  give  the  parishioners  the 
control  of  their  own  parish  church,  even 
though  it  might  happen  that  in  some  cases 
they  would  devote  it  to  Ritualistic  uses.  If 
the  people  should  prove  to  be  thus  so  enam- 
oured of  priests  and  their  teachings  we 
should  deplore  it,  but  we  should  not  be  de- 
terred by  such  a  fear  from  adopting  what 
appears  to  be  a  wise  and  equitable  eonrse. 
\Ve  have,  indeed,  no  such  apprehension,  but 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  greater  hin- 
drance could  be  interposed  to  the  growth  of 
priestcraft  than  to  give  the  peoplo  the 
power  over  the  building.  Of  course  it  would 
be  held  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
the  freehold  being  made  inalienable,  and  a 
period  fixed  for  the  revision  of  the  mode  of 
appropriation.  The  cathedrals  and  a  few 
other  churches,  which,  though  not  actually 
cathedrals,  arc  of  the  same  class,  should  be 
exempted  from  the  application  of  the  law. 
They  are  national  and  monumental  buildings 
which  the  nation  ought  to  retain  in  its  own 
hand,  caring  for  their  preservation  and  de- 
termining the  uses  to  which  they  shall  be 
applied. 

But  beside  the  ancient  parish  churches 
and  the  endowments  attaching  to  them, 
there  remains  a  large  amount  of  property 
which  has  been  created  during  the  present 
century,  and  a  great  part  of  it  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  which  on  that  account 
is  supposed  to  be  held  by  a  different  tenure 
from  that  which  was  inherited  from  the 
antc-Keformation  Church.  This,  at  least,  it 
is  confidently  argued  must  be  the  property  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  After  what  wo  have 
already  urged,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
see  no  validity  In  such  a  plea.  We  have 
only  to  define  the  terms  to  sec  its  weakness. 
For  what  Church  is  meant  t  That  to  which 
it  was  given  was  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established,  or,  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly, the  property  was  vested  in  trustees, 
to  he  employed  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  that  Church.  It  is  clear  that  the 
characteristic  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
trust  is  that  the  Church  on  whoso  behalf  it 
is  created  be  the  national  one ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  so  long  as  this  condition  is 
fulfilled  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  trustees.  The  law  might  establish 
Romish  doctrine  and  Romish  worship  in  the 


national  Church,  and  this  so-called  private 
property  of  the  Anglican  Church  would  be 
used  for  this  legalized  Romanism  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  in  virtue  of  which 
property,  originally  devoted  to  Romanism, 
has  for  three  centuries  been  held  by  Pro- 
testants. 

It  is  certain  that  no  distinction  can  be 
maintained  between  the  two  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. The  one  belongs  to  the  national 
Church  as  much  as  the  other,  and  when  such 
an  institution  ceas.es  to  exist,  whore  is  the 
rightful  heir  to  these  modem  endowments  to 
be  foundi  Even  if  we  wore  to  concede  that 
the  donors  meant  to  endow  an  Episcopal 
Church,  that  would  not  end  the  difficulty,  for 
we  are  continually  told  by  Church  advocates 
that  Disestablishment  would  leave  us  with  two 
if  not  three  Episcopal  Churches.  Again,  if, 
as  Dr.  Liltledalc  asserts,  there  are  '  two  relig- 
ions *  within  the  establishment,  it  is  reason- 
able to  ask  to  which  of  them  does  this 
'  private  property  '  belong.  We  have  heard 
of  an  evangelical  who  built  two  churches, 
hut  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  driven  first 
from  one  and  then  from  the  other  by  the 
introduction  of  Ritualism,  that  is,  by  the 
invasion  of  another  religion.  In  the  days  of 
Disestablishment  whose  shall  those  churches 
and  their  endowments  he  i  The  fact  is  the 
internal  divisions  of  the  establishment  add 
immensely  to  the  complications  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to 
treating  the  buildings  and  funded  question 
as  'private  property.'  At  the  same  lime 
every  one  must  feel  that,  whatever  be  the 
actual  law,  these  creations  of  modern  benevo- 
lence cannot  equitably  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  foundations  of  me- 
diaeval times.  Where  the  donors  are  living, 
the  obvious  course  would  be  to  give  them 
the  right  of  disposing  of  that  which  they 
had  given,  and  the  same  privilege  might  be 
extended  to  their  immediate  heirs.  Where 
the  donors  are  dead,  or  where  the  churches 
have  been  built  by  subscription,  there  seems 
no  better  plan  than  to  give  the  congregations 
the  buildings,  and  probably  the  endowments 
also,  or  rather  the  surplus  which  would  re- 
main after  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  pa- 
trons and  the  incumbents. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  arc,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  leave  many  important 
questions  untouched,  and  to  otnit  a  fuller 
exposition,  and  defence  of  the  proposals  we 
have  indicated.  All  that  we  have  sought  to 
dV  is  to  supply  a  basis  for  discussion.  All 
suggestions  for  the  present  must  be  tentative, 
and  we  hope  that  the  promised  scheme  of 
the  Liberation  Society  will  be  of  this  char- 
acter. Nothing  would  he  more  unwise  than 
to  lay  down  an  elaborate  scheme   in  any 
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formal  manner,  and  the  prudence  with  which 
the  work  of  the  Society  has  always  heen  con- 
ducted inspires  the  confidence  that  it  will 
make  no  such  Attempt.  But  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  country  should  hare  somo 
idea  of  the  general  lines  on  which  a  plan  of 
Disendowmcnt  should  be  constructed. 

We  shall  have  done  something  if  we  have 
shown  that  Nonconformists  have  no  secta- 
rian feeling  to  gratify,  and  still  less  any  sec- 
tarian interest  to  promote,  in  the  settlement; 
and  that  their  desire  is  to  sec  a  proper  jeal- 
ousy and  watchfulness  over  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  united  with  the  most  generous  con- 
sideration for  those  who  have  come,  from 
the  lengthened  tenure  of  a  great  national 
estate  which  their  Church  has  enjoyed,  to 
regard  it  as  her  own  property.  AVe  cannot 
so  far  consult  this  feeling  as  to  perpetuate  a 
system  of  injustice  out  of  deference  to  it, 
hut  our  endeavour  should  be  to  make  the 
redress  of  a  long-standing  wrong  as  inoffen- 
sive as  possible. 
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erty. By  Hon.  William  Srnoso,  IX.  D., 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.S.  Dodd 
and  Mead,  New  York.     1870. 
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Religious  Societies,  Church  Goecmment,  and 
Creeds,  with  Practical  Forms.  By  B.  H. 
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(5.)  The  American  Reports;  containing  all  De- 
cisions of  General  Interest  decided  in  the 
Court*  of  Last  Resort  of  the  seceral  States ; 
with  Notes  and  References.  By  Isaac  Quart 
Thompson,  Albany.    John  D.  Parsons,  jun. 

(6.)  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Su- 
jtrcms  Court  of  the  United  States.  Reported 
by  John  William  Wallace,  Washington. 
W.  H.  and  O.  II.  Morrison. 

Ah  important  question  has  been  slowly 
rising  in  Europe  for  the  last  few  years,  a 
question  which  Europe  lias  scarcely  the  ma- 
terials for  answering.  The  old  dispute  of 
Church  and  State,  establishment  and  dises- 
tablishment, has  suffered  a  visible  pause, 
while  men  have  been  asking,  Suppose  that 
the  Church  were  disestablished,  what  would 
thereafter  he  its  relation  to  the  State  and  to 
the  law?     Such  forecast  is  at  the  present 


moment  inevitable.  Continental  Liberalism 
has  always  made  the  deliverance  of  the 
State  from  the  influence  of  the  Chnrcli 
part  of  its  programme ;  and  events  like 
those  happening  in  Germany,  while  increas- 
ing the  dislike  to  the  conjunction  of  the  one 
power  with  the  other,  naturally  raise  the 
question  how  far  they  can  in  any  circum- 
stances be  quite  separated.  The  Latin 
Church,  on  its  part,  has  always  formally 
protested  against  the  separation  of  the  two 
powers,*  but,  practically,  it  baa  for  more 
than  a  generation  begun  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  seemingly  inevitable  future.  In 
France,  the  idea  of  Montalcmbcrt,  that  the 
Church  should  exchange  privilege  for  free- 
dom, and  so  reconcile  itself  with  democracy, 
has  borne  fruit  at  last  in  measures  like  the 
recent  Universities  Law,  promoted  by  Mon- 
seigneur  Dupantonp.  Austria  and  Spain 
have  both  abandoned  the  old  concordats, 
and  in  Italy  the  pope  End  priesthood  hold 
themselves  apart  from  the  State  even  osten- 
tatiously. In  Germany  the  demand  for 
mere  freedom,  as  distinguished  from  the  an- 
cient claim  of  supremacy  kept  in  reserve, 
has  become  shrill  and  loud,  and  it  has  as 
vet  been  unavailing.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  no- 
tably in  our  own,  ecclesiastics  like  Cardinal 
Manning  have  conspired  with  laymen  to  fix 
attention  on  what  may  be  called  the  univer- 
sal and  necessary  relations  of  Church  and 
State.  That  there  are  such  relations  is  now 
acknowledged,  but  it  has  been  generally  felt 
only  within  the  last  few  years.  Disestablish 
every  Church  in  the  world  to-morrow,  and 
we  are  only  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
regime.  The  great  questions  will  not  then 
bo  ended,  but  rather  begun.  Unless  we  ex- 
terminate its  members  as  well  as  disestab- 
lish the  Church,  the  law  of  the  land  must 
immediately  take  cognisance  of  it  in  innu- 
merable rclatiuns;  and  the  judicial,  if  not 
also  the  legislative  authority,  must  fix  the 
principles  upon  which  the  law  is  to  deal 
with  it  In  England  this  qnestion  has  come 
upon  us  with  a  certain  surprise.  With  the 
complex  and  often  highly  artificial  relations 
of  establishment  we  have  all  been  acquaint- 
ed. But  supposing  them  all  swept  away, 
what  are  the  necessary  and  fundamental  re- 
lations of  mere  civil  law  to  a  Christian 
Church  ?  In  realising  the  importance  of 
this  new  problem,  men  have  in  recent  years 
hazarded  answers  to  it  in  different  direc- 
tions, very  much  according  to  their  previo^ 


*  Among  the  errors  'proscribed  and  con 
demned '  in  the  Syllabus  of  1804.  the  fifty-fifth 
is  the  opinion  that '  Ecelcsia  a  statu,  statusque 
ab  Ecclesia  sejungendus  est.' 
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pry  possessions.  Those  who  have  been  op- 
pressed by  (lie  prejudices  and  restrictions  of 
establishment  have  generally  looked  with 
more  hopefulness  to  flic  free  Church  in  the 
free  State,  as  free  even  although  implicated 
with  laws,  and  harmless  ^though  not  under 
State  regulation.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  a  passion  for  existing  insti- 
tutions, have  tried  to  show  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  if  it  claim  from  the  law  mere 
toleration  or  recognition  (instead  of  privi- 
lege and  power),  will  almost  necessarily  lose 
its  freedom,  and  become  one  of  the  many 
associations  under  the  State.  And  if  so, 
why  not  acquiesce  in  State  control  as  it  at 
present  exist* !  On  both  sides  the  reason- 
ing has  been  to  a  great  extent  theoretical, 
and  there  has  been  a  plentiful  lack  of  facts 
in  dealing  with  a  legal  problem  of  the' high- 
eat  importance  for  the  coming  time.  Where 
indeed  arc  lawyers  and  statesmen  to  look 
for  precedents  for  a  region  of  jurisprudence 
upon  which  Europe  has  scarcely  entered  ! 

■The  answer  is  plain.  It  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  the  great  experiment 
of  freedom  has  been  chiefly  tried,  and  that 
experiment  has  now  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
lias  yet  been  made  to  present  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  the  results  of  that  century  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisprudence.  In  doing  so  in 
these  pages  we  build  chiefly  upon  a  study  of 
the  excellent  and  well -condensed  reports  of 
the  American  judiciary,  and  we  have  de- 
rived less  advantages  from  popular  sketches 
like  Dr.  Thompson's,  or  special  studies  like 
Mr.  Hoffman's,  or  detailed  manuals  like  that 
of  Mr.  Tyler.  But  while  writing,  we  have 
received  an  early  copy  of  the  two  lectures 
by  Judge  Strong,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
contain  an  admirable  and  lucid  survey  of 
the  whole  field  we  have  been  investigating. 
On  a  few  controverted  points  Mr.  Strong's 
opinion  (given  with  a  freedom  which  judges 
in  this  country  do  not  emulate)  seems  to  us 
to  vary  from  the  recent  conclusions  of  the 
court  which  he  adorns.  But  generally  we 
have  found  his  views  to  he  supported  by  au- 
.  thority  as  well  as  stated  with  power,  and  we 
gladly  welcome  his  assistance  in  the  study 
of  a  jurisprudence  which  all  foreign  lawyers 
admire.  And  the  ecclesiastical  department 
of  that  law  is  instructive  not  to  statesmen 
and  publicists  only  — they  have  always 
found  the  Western  Republic  full  of  interest 
— it  is  specially  so  to  lawyers.  The  great 
questions  of  Church  Law  where  there  is  no 
establishment  are  mainly  questions  of  juris- 
diction—questions of  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  conrt  will  or  will  not  go  in  deal- 
ing with  Church  matters.     Now  the  Ameri- 


can Republic,  compacted  of  so  many  quasi- 
sovereign  states,  each  possessing  its  separate 
law  aud  independent  judiciary,  has  bo  come 
very  much  the  homo  of  international  law. 
Its  illustrious  names  in  this  department,  well 
known  to  English  lawyers,  are  not  accidental 
phenomena.  They  are  the  result  of  an  im- 
mense mass  of  study  on  this  point,  carried' 
on  habitnally  and  necessarily  by  their  jurists 
and  professional  men,  a  study  which  results 
in  their  judges  dealing  with  matters  of  ju- 
risdiction almost  as  by  instinct.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Not  only  does  the  proximity  of  so 
many  sovereign  states  force  the  state  courts 
into  questions  of  jurisdiction;  the  position 
of  these  courts  themselves  is,  it  is  well 
known,  higher  than  is  conceded  to  any  law 
court  in  our  own  country,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Each  of  them  is  invested  with  a 
certain  control  even  over  its  legislature,  and 
part  of  their  ordinary  duly  is  to  set  aside 
all  enactments  which  they  judge  to  bo  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  particular  has  a  position 
accorded  to  it  which  is  quite  unexampled. 
To  it  belongs  the  duty  of  judging  between 
state  and  state,  and  between  each  state  and  - 
the  Union  as  a  whole  ;  but  in  addition  it 
has  committed  to  it  the  high  function  of 
reviewing  and  cancelling  whatever  has  been 
incompetently  enacted  not  only  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  states,  but  even  by  the 
president  and  congress — by  supreme  legisla- 
tive and  supreme  executive  combined.  No 
doubt  this  pre-eminence  is  only  exercised  in 
defence  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  but  a  position  so  exceptional  im- 
parts dignity  and  power  to  all  the  decisions 
of  such  a  tribunal  on  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  general.  And  the  same  effect 
is  traceable  very  visibly  in  the  case  of  the 
several  state  judiciaries,  as  the  admiring  stu- 
dent of  constitutional  questions  in  their  law 
reports  must  acknowledge.  Now  it  is  to 
constitutional  law  in  the  most  general  sense 
that  our  subject  leads  us.  Church  law 
where  a  Church  is  established  by  statute 
may  be  merely  legal  and  technical,  but  ques- 
tions as  to  the  inevitable  relations  to  the 
law,  of  the  Christian  Church  even  when  not 
established,  arc  almost  necessarily  constitu- 
tional. Accordingly  we  shall  find  that  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  ono  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  have  had  alike  to  deal  in  the 
most  genera]  way  with  this  matter  of  Church 
rights  and  Church  functions  ever  since  the 
declaration  of  independence. 

A  foundation  for  this  was  already  laid, 
both  in  the  Federal  Constitution  aud  in  th 
constitution  of  the  individual  states.  These 
do   not  profess  to  ignore  religion,  but  to 
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guard  it,  by  separating  it  from  the  sphere  of 
the  civil  power,  while  they  defend  the  civil 
power  at  the  same  time  from  intrusion  npon 
its  sphere  by  the  Church.  The  only  origi- 
nal article  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  declared  that  '  no  relig- 
ious test  Bhall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualiti- 
cwtion  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  tbc 
United  States,'*  a  provision  purely  for  the 
protection  of  civil  rights.  But  the  first 
clause  added  in  1789  provides  that 'con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  /  and  the  suggestion  of 
these  last  words,  that  the  exercise  of  relig- 
ion ia  recognised,  and  its  freedom  protected 
against  establishment,  is  more  than  borne 
out  bv  the  constitutions  of  the  separate 
states,  as  these  are  detailed,  but  not  classi- 
fied, by  Mr.  Tyler.  The  '  natural  and  un- 
alienable right '  of  all  men  '  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science,' is  claimed  as  fundamental  in  the 
constitutions  of  Maine,  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  Vermont,  of  Ohio,  of  Florida,  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  Arkansas,  and  of  Texas.  The 
constitutions  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Illinois,  of 
Tennessee,  and  of  Missouri  prefer  to  claim 
the  same  right  as  '  natural  and  indefeasible.' 
Maryland  guards  it  as  '  the  duty  '  of  every 
man  ;  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
as  his  '  inestimable  privilege  ;'  Massachu- 
setts as  both  his  '  right  and  duty  ;'  Indiana 
and  Oregon  as  his  '  natural  right ;'  Delaware 
as  '  through  Divine  goodness  his  right  by 
nature.'  And  on  this  foundation  all  of 
these  state  constitntions  go  on  to  provide 
that  (to  quote  the  express  words  of  those  of 
New  York,  South  Carolina,  California,  and 
Nevada)  '  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,!  shaft  for  ever 
be  allowed ;'  or  as  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Kansas  put  it,  the  original  '  right '  of 
all  shall  'never  be  infringed'  by  'any  pref- 
erence given  by  law  to  religious  establish- 
ments or  mode  of  worship.'  Virginia  puts 
tho  freedom  of  man  in  religion,  'or  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,'  as  part  of 
tho  '  basis  and  foundation  of  government.' 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  North 
Carolina  J  all  found  tho  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  no  man  shall  he  obliged  to  '  fre- 
quent or  support '  any  worship  other  than 
his  own,  upon  the  original  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  ;  and  lastly,  Connecticut  wraps  up' 


•  Art.  vi.  g  3. 

f  Mississippi  omits  the  word  'preference' 
t    The    North    Carolina    Constitution    goes 

further,  and  denies  office  In  the  state  to  infidels 

or  Roman  Catholics. 


all  in  the  single  provision  '  that  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship  shall  for  ever  be  free  to  all  per- 
sona.1 

It  is  plain  that  these  constitutional  provis- 
ions amount  to  the  strongest  recognition  of 
religion.  It  is  not  ignored,  but  relegated  to 
its  own  sphere,  which  though  not  that  of 
the  civil  power,  ia  in  the  very  act  declared 
to  t-e  a  great  one.  And  the  mere  '  freedom 
to  worship  God,'  which  they  claim,  has 
been  found  to  result  in  all  variety  of  the 
most  vigorous  Church  life.  Accordingly, 
American  law  has  always  been  in  the  closest 
contact  with  every  form  of  the  modern  ec- 
clesiastical problem.  Congregational  iam, 
Presbyterian  ism,  Episcopacy,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  are  all  powerfully  represented. 

How  does  the  law  deal  with  the  non- 
cstablishcd  Church  as  a  whole,  and  under  its 
various  modifications  of  faith  and  govern- 

1.  American  law  acknowledge*  a  juris- 
diction in  the  Church ;  leave's  all  Church 
questions  {questions  of  worship,  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  membership)  to  the  decision 
of  the  Church  itself ;  and  refuses  to  review 
these  decisions. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  Church  life 
in  tho  United  States,  under  all  the  forms 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  under  a  hun- 
dred others  less  important,  has  been  carried 
on  from  day  to  day  with  all  the  energy 
characteristic  of  tho  conntry.  Innumerable 
Church  questions,  at  least  as  intricate  and 
difficult  as  those  which  the  civil  courts  dis- 
pose of.  emerge  every  week.  In  Congrega- 
tional Churches  they  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Congregational  authorities,  or  by  the  con- 
gregation itself;  in  Hierarchical  Chnrchea 
they  may  be  referred  to  the  hierarchy ;  in 
Presbyterian  Churches  to  the  representa- 
tives of  tho  whole  body  or  other  superior 
judicatory.  All  this  vast  Church  business 
of  America  has  been  flowing  on  side  by 
side  with  the  civil  and  commercial  tide. 
r  the  latter  the  courts  of  each  state  as- 
sert their  absolute  authority.  How  do  they 
deal  with  Church  questions,  or  do  they  ever 
consent  to  deal  with  them  at  all  f  On  this 
point  there  seems  never  to  have  been  any 
doubt,  or  any  diversitv  of  praotioe  through- 
out the  Union.  The  Church  is  assumed  to 
bo  a  separate  domain,  with  its  own  laws,  or- 
ganisation, and  jurisdiction.  '  This  court,' 
said  tho  Chief  Justico  of  Kentucky,*  and 
his  opinion  is  repeated  by  tho  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States,  as  adopted  by 
that  high  authority,     'This  court,  having 

ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  cannot  revise  or 

*  Shannon  v.  Frost,  3  Ben.  Monroe. 
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question  ordinary  ants  of  Church  discipline, 
The  judicial  eye  cannot  pene- 
trate the  veil  of  the  Church  for  the  forbid- 
don  purpose  of  vindicating  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  excised  members.  When  they 
became  members  they  did  so  upon  the  con- 
dition of  continuing  or  not,  as  they  and 
their  Churches  might  determine  ;  and  they 
thereby  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  cannot  now  invoke  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  civil  tribunals.'  Kentucky  is 
a  border  state,  bnt  in  the  south  the  rule  of 
law  is  the  same.  Chancellor  Johnson,  in 
delivering 'llie  careful  and  well  considered 
judgment '  *  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
South  Carolina,  says  :  f  '  it  belongs  not  to 
the  civil  power  to  enter  into  or  review  the 
proceedings  of  a  spiritual  court.  The  struc- 
ture of  our  government  has,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  civil  liberty,  rescued  the  temporal 
institutions  from  religious  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  secured  religious  lib- 
erty from  the  invasion  of  the  civil  authority. 
The  judgments,  therefore,  of  religious  asso- 
ciations, bearing  on  their  own'  members,  are 
not  examinable  here.'  So  in  the  north,  the 
Supreme  Courtof  Pennsylvania  holds  J  that 
'the  decisions  oE  ecclesiastical  courts,  like 
every  other  judicial  tribunal,  are  final,  as 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  constitutes 
an  offence  against  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Any  other  than 
those  courts  must  be  incompetent  judges  of 
matters  of  faith,  discipline,  and  doctrine; 
and  civil  courts,  if  they  should  bo  so  unwise 
as  to  attempt  to  supervise  their,  judgment  ou 
matters  which  come  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, would  only  involve  themselves  in  a  sea 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  which  would  do 
anything  hut  improve  either  religion  or  good 
morals.'  It  is  useful  to  compare  these  strik- 
ing general  statements  of  principle  with  the 
highest  point  which  our  own  jurisprudence 
on  the  same  subject  has  reached.  In  the 
case  of  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town, 
the  Privy  Council  laid  down  §  that  the 
Church  of  England,  in  places  where  there  is 
no  Church  established  by  law,  is  in  '  the 
same  situation  with  any  other  religions  body 
— in  no  better,  but  in  no  worse  position.' 
What  is  that  situation  1 

1  The  members  may  adopt  rules  for  en- 
forcing discipline  within  their  body,  which 
will  he  binding  on  those  who  expressly  or 


+  Harmon  v.  Dreher.    2  Speers'  Eq.  87, 

%  German   Returned   Church   e.   Siebert.     2 

BarrS91. 

§   Ecclesiastical    Judgments    of    the    Privy 

Council.    Murray,  Loudon,  1865.    P.  810. 


by  implication  liavo  assented  to  them.  It 
may  be  further  laid  down  that  where  any 
religions  or  other  lawful  association  has  not 
only  agreed  on  the  terms  of  its  union,  but 
has  also  constituted  a  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  tho  rules  of  the  association  have 
been  violated  by  any  of  its  members  or  not, 
and  what  shall  be  the  consequence  of  such 
violation,  then  the  decision  of  such  tribunal 
will  be  binding  when  it  has  acted  within  the 
scope  of  its  authority,  has  observed  such 
forms  as  the  rules  require,  if  any  forms  be 
prescribed,  and  if  not,  has  proceeded  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice.' 

The  chief  difference  between  this  dictum 
and  those  of  the  American  lawyers  is  plainly 
the  immediate  reference  by  the  English 
court  of  tie  right  of  Church  tribunals  to  the 
source  of  contract,  and  the  careful  measure- 
ment of  their  powers  by  the  contract  which 
has  created  them.  For  most  practical 
purposes  there  is  probably  no  difference 
between  the  two.  The  legal  theory  which 
founds  Church  jurisdiction  on  contract 
will  generally,  if  it  is  honestly  worked, 
find  as  much  included  in  tho  jurisdiction 
so  created  as  will  the  other  or  American 
doctrine,  which  makes  it  part  of  public 
law.  Tho  difference  in  all  such  cases  is 
chiefly  one  of  tho  presumption  of  law, 
The  American  courts  assume  that  every 
Church  has  jurisdiction  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  has  provided  some  means  for 
working  it  out,  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
and  they  accordingly  refuse  to  review  what 
is  admitted  to  have  been  a  Church  question. 
The  English  law,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
expresses  its  willingness  to  sustain  Church 
jurisdiction  when  it  is  shown  that  such  ju- 
risdiction exists.  In  one  sense  they  are  both 
founded  on  voluntary  contract.  In  both 
cases  it  is  the  voluntary  act  or  acquiescence 
of  the  individual  which  makes  him  a 
member  of  his  Church.  Bnt  when  he 
is  admitted  or  -proved  to  be  a  member, 
the  American  law  steps  forward,  and  with- 
out any  further  proof  or  inquiry  acknowl- 
edges— seemingly  as  a  matter  of  public  or 
constitutional  law — a  separate  Church  juris- 
diction, which  in  all  Church  matters  is  final 
and  conclusive  We  shall  in  the  next  para- 
graph notice  the  important  provision  which 
counterbalances  this.  But  meantime  how 
suggestive  is  the  fact  at  which  we  have  al- 
ready arrived  !  The  one  great  country  in 
the  world  which  has  no  established  Church 
— no  Church  with  a  jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  State — is.the  country  whose 
jurisprudence  acknowledges  all  Churches  as 
having  a  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  conscience  of  their  members — a  ju- 
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risdiction  in  its  own  sphere,  exclusive  even 
of  the  law  of  the  land  ! 

2.  American  law  claims  for  itself  com- 
plete and  exclusive  control,  not  only 
over  the  life,  liberty,  and  goods  of  all 
Churchmen,  but  over  all  Church  Property 
and  Church  -Fundt.  The  claim  of  the 
Latin  Church,  that  the  civil  power  sball 
look  up  to  the  spiritual  as  authoritative,  so 
as  to  take  from  it  the  rule  and  limits  of  its 
own  actings,  has  been  rejected  by  every 
state  in  the  Union  as  thoroughly  as  by 
Northern  Europe.  Of  no  other  state  in  tho 
world,  indeed,  can  it  be  said,  as  it  may  be 
of  tho  American  Republic,  that  private  judg- 
ment, as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  author- 
ity in  religion,  is  one  of  its  foundation 
stones.  Nor  is  the  supreme  Church  author- 
ity likely  to  be  at  all  more  acceptable  now 
that  it  has  been  declared  infallible.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  all  the  old  claims  to 
withdraw  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  and 
the  persons  of  Churchmen  from  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  everywhere  con- 
demned by  American  law.  The  absolute 
subjection  of  Churchmen  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  of  the  states  seems,  indeed, 
never  to  be  questioned.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  say  that  all  questions  of  proper- 
ty, and  all  claims  capable  of  being  present- 
ed in  a  pecuniary  form,  are  held  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  civil  courts,  and  for  them 
exclusively.  In  the  lart  and  most  important 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court — the  case  too  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  Church  have  been 
admitted  to  their  greatest  extent* — the 
judgment  points  out  that  any  claim  on  its 
part  to  include  within  its  territory  what  is 
in  its  own  nature  outside  would  simplv  be 
disregarded.  '  If  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  should  undertake 
to  try  one  of  its  members  for  murder,  or 
pnnish  him  with  death  or  imprisonment,  its 
sentence  wonld  be  of  no  validity  in  a  civil 
court  or  anywhere  else.  Or  if  it  should,  at 
the  instance  of  one  of  its  members,  entertain 
jurisdiction  as  between  him  and  another 
member  as  to  their  individual  right  to  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  the  right  in  no  sense 
depending  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  its  de- 
cision would  be  utterly  disregarded  by  any 
civil  court  where  it  might  be  '  set  up.'  Nor 
is  it  the  property  rights  of  individuals 
alone  that  are  protected.  '  Religious  organ- 
isations come  before  ns  in  the  same  attitude 
as  other  voluntary  associations  for  benevolent 
or  charitable  purposes,  and  their  rights  of 
property  or  of  contract  are  equally  under 
tho  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  actions  of 


their  members  subject  to  its  restraints.'  It 
is  quite  true  that,  as  here  hinted,  rights  of 
property  very  often  depend  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  and  we  shall  see  in  detail  how 
far  the  law,  in  deciding  property  matters, 
gives  effect  to  these  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions. But  that  ia  a  subsequent  ques- 
tion for  the  civil  court.  Its  first  ruliug 
is  to  claim  all  pecuniary  questions  and  ques- 
tions of  property  as  exclusively  for  its  own 
decision.  It  is  for  it  to  settle  tbem,  and  it 
is  for  it  to  judge  how  far  justice  requires 
that,  in  order  to  nettle  them  aright,  cogni- 
sance should  be  taken  of  any  Church  transac- 
tions orrelations.  The  whole  world  of  men's 
lives,  liberties,  and  goods,  and  especially 
that  vast  province  of  it  which  embraces 
Church  property  and  Church  endowments, 
is  claimed  by  the  State  as  under  its  com- 
plete and  absolute  control. 

3.  But  in  order  to  decide  purely  civil 
questions  of  per  ton,  goods,  and  estate, 
the  late  necessarily  deals  with  innumera- 
ble religious  questions  and  Church  rela- 
tions. It  is  the  merest  dream  to  sup- 
pose that  disendowment,  or  disestablish- 
ment, or  any  similar  process  of  severance, 
can  prevent  courts  of  law  (unless  they  are 
prepared  to  perpetrate  gross  injustice)  from 
taking  continual  cognisance  uf  religions 
opinions,  and  of  the  existence  and  relations 
and  dealings  of  the  Church  and  of  all  its 
organic  parts.  Take,  in  the  first  place, 
questions  of  property.  If  a  body  of  men 
have  wrongful  possession  of  a  church,  or  of 
a  sum  of  money,  on  the  pretence  (for  exam- 
ple) that  they  are  the  religious  body  to 
which  the  ntoney  or  the  building  was  given, 
their  opponents  have  no  way  of  redressing 
tho  wrong  and  of  vindicating  their  own 
rights  except  by  appealing  to  the  civil  tribu- 
nals of  the  country.  And  these  civil  tribu- 
nals have  no  means  of  doing  justice  except  by 
investigating  into  the  differences  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  practice  which  are  thus  brought 
before  tbem.  To  the  litigants  these  may  be 
religious  difference'*.  To  the  judge  ihev 
are  mere  matters  of  fact  bearing  on  a  ques- 
tion of  civil  right.  But  neither  the  Church 
litigating  nor  the  judge  deciding  cau  evade 
their  coming  up  for  judgment  on  the  ground 
that  this  is  not  a  civil  corporation,  but  a 
Church,  and  a  Church  which  has  no  recog- 
nition from  the  State  in  the  exclusive  form 
of  establishment.  If  it  is  a  Church,  and  a 
Church  tolerated  by  the  State,  questions  of 
property  in  which  it  has  an  interest  will  neces- 
sarily arise,  and  these  will  fall  to  be  decided 
by  the  State  and  by  the  law.  Now  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  the  questions  which  may,  or  rather  must, 
thus  arise,  even  in  the  case  of  a  Church  not 
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established,  with  respect  to  its  property. 
Whatever  the  form  of  the  Church — Episco- 
pal or  Presbyterian,  Hierarchical  or  Congre- 
gational— it  must  carry  on  its  work  by 
means  of  contributions  or  endowments  of 
some  kind,  and  in  so  far  as  it  possesses 
these  it  necessarily  comes  into  contact  with 
the  whole  civil  law  of  the  country.  And 
the  legal  questions  that  relate  directly  to  the 
property  of  Churches  are  only  a  part  of 
those  whizh  we  find  in  American  law,  and 
which  indeed  we  most  find  always,  even 
where  there  is  no  establishment  The  places 
filled  by  the  ministers  and  officials  of  a  vol- 
untary Church  have  a  certain  pecuniary 
value,  and  the  attainment  or  forfeitnre  of  any 
of  these  is  a  matter  about  which  there  will 
be  a  constant  tendency,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals.  Nor  is  the 
question  one  only  ns  to  a  Church's  offices  of 
rnle  or  honour.  The  mere  attaining  and  re- 
tention of  a  place  in  its  membership  is  a 
matter  on  which  a  high  value  will  probably 
be  set ;  and  as  this  is  a  thing  in  which  all 
Churches  theoretically  reserve  their  own 
right  to  judge,  according  to  their  own  rules, 
and  is  yet  a  matter  in  which  individual  char- 
acter and  feelings  may  be  largely  involved, 
we  see  at  once  that  important  questions  may 
be  raised.  In  most  jurisprudences,  actions 
of  damages  or  actions  foT  reparation  are  com- 
petent to  those  who  have  been  injured  in 
their  character  and  feelings.  A  roan  recov- 
ers a  hundred  pounds  of  damages  who  has 
been  slandered  to  an  extent  which  the  jury 
estimates  at  that  sum,  just  as  he  recovers 
a  hundred  pounds  of  which  another  has  in- 
juriously dispossessed  him.  Consequently, 
the  whole  actions  of  a  Church,  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  on  individuals,  are  capable  of  pe- 
cuniary estimation,  and  may  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country.  The  law  has  to  do — at  least  the 
law  may  have  to  do — with  the  whole  work- 
ing of  a  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  with 
its  whole  property,  and  this  even  in  its  na- 
tive state  of  non-establishment.  American 
law,  as  we  have  seen,  refuses  to  deal  with 
Chnrch  questions  directly ;  it  abandons 
them  to  the  Church,  and  refuses  to  review 
them  when  presented  to  it  separately  and  in 
themselves.  That  is  nothing  cxtraordinaiy. 
Alt  jurisprudences  either  hold  that  principle 
already,  or  are  rapidly  coming  to  adopt  it. 
The  real  question  is,  how  does  American  law 
deal  with  religious  and  Chnrch  questions 
which  are  brought  before  it  indirectly — a»a 
means  to  the  determination  of  a  question  of 
property  or  money  ! 

4.  Where  tuck  civil  question  (of  property 
or  money)  turns  upon  an  express  trust,  Ame- 
rican law  inquire*  for  itself  into  the  fulfil- 


j  ment  of  the  conditions  of  that  trust,  whether 
these  be  religions  or  ecclesiastical,  to  the  ut- 

i  termost ;  and  it  enforces  the  trust  to  the  ef- 

\feet  of  settling  ike  question  of  property,  bttt 

!  to  that  effect  only. 

This  iB,  as  Judge  Strong  rightly  puts  it, 
'  an  apparent,  though  not  a  real  exception  ' 
to  the  general  rnle  that  the  civil  law  will 
not  interfere  with  Church  organization  or 
with  questions  of  religious  faith.  Such  dis- 
putes are  not  properly  or  primarily  Church  ' 
questions.  They  are  questions  of  property 
or  civil  right,  and  can  only  come  into  court 
as  sneh.  And  even  after  they  have  come 
into  conrt,  the  court  refuses  to  interfere 
with  cither  the  faith  or  the  organization  of 
the  members.  But  il  may  insist  on  inquir- 
ing into  them  to  the  uttermost,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  it  to  do  so.  If  a  man . 
chooses  to  make  a  Church  or  its  officials  his 
trustees  for  certain  expressed  purposes,  ard 
leaves  money  to  them  for  these  purposes, 
the  Church  may  decline  to  receive  the  mon- 
ey, but  if  it  accepts  it,  the  law  will  see  that 
it  applies  it  only  to  the  purposes  prescribed. 
All  this  is  a  question  not  properly  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  but  of  trust  law,  and  there 
never  has  been  any  doubt  about  it  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  trust  is  unequivocal.  The 
two  cases  in  which  it  ban  come  there  to  be 
of  most  importance,  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Strong  as  those  of  Church  order  and 
Church  faith  respectively.  Under  the  for- 
mer head,  property  may  be  conveyed  to  a 
church  under  the  expressed  condition  that 
it  remain  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian,  or 
that  it  remain  in  connection  with  a  certain 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian  body.  '  In 
such  a  case,  when  controversies  arise  within 
the  Church  respecting  the  ownership  or 
control  of  property  thus  conveyed,  and  a 
division  takes  place,  courts  of  law  will  in- 
quire which  party  or  which  division  adheres 
to  the  form  of  Church  government,  or  ac- 
knowledges the  Church  connection  desig- 
nated in  tbe  conveyance,  and  will  adjudge 
the  right  to  that  party.'  So  too  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  faith  or  doctrine.  Where 
property  is  held  by  a  Church  for  the  main- 
tenance or  propagation  of  a  particular  faith, 
the  courts  must  settle  any  question  as  to  the 
possession  of  that  property.  And  they  will 
do  it,  in  case  of  competing  claims,  by  in- 
quiring 'what  the  doctrines  were  to  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  which  the 
Church  property  was  devoted,  and  whether 
there  has  been  a  departure  from  those  doc- 
trines by  those  who  claim  a  right  to  the  pro- 
perty.' In  both  cases  inquiry  is  necessary 
into  what  may  turn  out  to  be  verv  abstract 
and  recondite  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
questions,  and  the  view  taken  of  these  by 
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the  civil  judge  will  determine  the  destina- 
tion of  the  property.  But  it  will  determine 
no  more.  The  judge  in  America  never  in- 
terferes to  keep  the  Church  right,  or  to 
keep  it  or  any  of  its  members  to  what  he 
holds  to  be  their  proper  Church  order  or 
Church  faith.  If  that  order  or  faith  were 
made  a  condition  of  the  trust  by  the  found- 
er, then  the  court  in  protecting  the  trust  or 
charity  inquires  into  the  actings  or  position 
■  of  contending  trustees,  '  not  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  they  arc  right  or 
wrong,  but  to  enable  the  court  to  discover 
which  of  the  contending  parties*  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  property  of  which  it  is  the 
guardian.  All  that  can  happen  to  the 
Church  is  to  he  stripped  of  what  it  con- 
ceives to  he  its  property,  but  what  the  civil 
law  (whose  jurisdiction  In  the  matter  all 
'American  Churches,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Rome,  seem  to  acknowledge)  holds 
to  be  given  to  it  only  in  trust.  All  this,  in 
the  case  of  a  trust  unequivocally  expressed, 
U  clear  law  in  America,  and  in  such  cases 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  law  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  which  all  jurisprudences 
are  beginning  to  find  more  difficult  is 
that  which  immediately  follows. 

5.  Where  property  is  held  by  a  Church 
pencrally,  or  for  Church  purposes,  unspeci- 
fied, and  not  on  an  express  trust  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  doctrines  or  govern- 
ment, American  late  presumes  in  questions 
at  to  that  properly,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Church  is  right. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  the 
most  important  case  in  which  the  law  comes 
into  serious  collision  with  Churches.  Of 
the  great  amount  of  property  and  money 
held  by  or  for  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  on  other  tenures  than  that  of  estab- 
lishment by  the  State,  much  the  greater  part 
is  made  over  to  them  without  any  stipu- 
lation of  conditions,  or  any  specification  of 
trust.  They  hold  it  simply  as  Churches,  for 
Church  purposes ;  or  their  officials  or  indi- 
vidual members  hold  it  as  trustees  in  the 
same  general  way.  Now,  suppose  that  the 
Church  changes  its  doctrine,  or  the  expres- 
sion of  its  doctrine,  as  almost  all  Churches 
have  done ;  or  suppose  it  to  some  extent 
changes  its  Church  order,  organisation,  or 
discipline,  as  has  happened  with  equal  fre- 
quency. Shall  it  continue  to  hold  the  pro- 
perty !  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  of 
change  the  Church  is  not  unanimous. 
There  is  a  minority  which  declines  to  ap- 
prove, or  perhaps  to  acquiesce  in,  the  change, 
and  they  are  apt  to  bring  the  question  of 
property  to  the  civil  conrts.  Now  here,  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  first  thing  to  be  ob- 


served is  that  the  question  of  property  is 
wholly  for  those  courts.  American  law 
seems  quite  clear  as  to  its  jurisdiction  on 
Ibis,  even  when  in  exercising  that  jurisdic- 
tion it  goes  farthest  in  confirming,  withont  in- 
quiry, the  previous  ruling  of  the  Church.  The 
civil  question  of  property  is  wholly  for  the 
civil  law  ;  but  it  is  an  excessively  difficult  one. 
Take  it  as  a  question  ■  of  the  intention  of 
the  donor  or  testator.  Are  we  to  presume' 
that  he  intended  the  Church  to  have  no 
power  of  varying,  however  slightly,  the  for- 
mulas of  practice  or  of  faith  which  it  held 
at  the  date  of  his  death  ?  Or  arc  wo  to  hold 
that  he  contemplated  it  should  have  the 
power  of  reversing  its  religious  beliefs,  and 
wholly  revolutionising  its  Church  tendency! 
Both  alternatives  are  extremely  improbable, 
and  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lav  down 
a  general  rule  between  them.  In  England 
the  general  rule,  initiated  by  Lord  Eldon, 
has  been  in  favour  of  holding  the  doctrines 
and  practice  professed  by  the  Church  at  tbe 
time  of  the  testator's  death  to  be  implied 
conditions  of  his  bequest,  and  binding  on 
the  Church  in  future.  In  the  United  State*, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  leaning  of  the  law  is 
very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Church  and 
Church  freedom  ;  and  it  is  considerably  with- 
in the  truth  to  say,  as  we  have  done  above, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  in  questions  of  pro- 
perty is  generally  thrown  upon  those  who 
question  its  decisions.  In  dealing  with  so 
perplexing  a  question,  the  independence  of 
the  stales,  and  the  fact  that  American  law  is 
not  one,  but  twenty-fold,  contributes  its 
share  to  the  difficulty.  Thus,  in  questions 
of  Church  property, the  Pcnnsy Iranian State 
Court  has  twice  given  opinions  (by  the  same 
judge,  however)  in  favour  of^  enforcing  the  J 
original  Church  connection  and.  Church  faith  ' 
as  common  law  conditions  of  "Church  pro- 
perty, but  the  report  states  tha£>he  law  of 
New  York  is  contrary  to  these  jlecisions.* 


*  Roster's  Appeal,  S  Ann.  Rep.  2' 
St.  462).    We  append  the  Reportcr'i 
ing  the  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  HhownL 
conflict  of   view   acknowledged   at  tluul 
(1871):—  ^     ^ 

'  To  Ihe  same  effect  is  Schnorr'a  nppcnl,  !i  Ann. 
Rep.  415.  The  holders  of  the  legal  title  t 
Church  property  are  regarded  in  a  court  t. 
equity  as  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  maintenance  J 
of  the  faitii  and  worship  of  the  founders  of  the! 
organisation,  and  any  diversion  of  it  to  aiiotlieJ 
uso  is  so  far  a  breach  of  trust  as  to  demand  tli  J 
interposition  of  the  court.  Harmon  t.  DreheJ 
1  Speera  Kg.  ST ;  Kulskern  v.  Lutheran  Chure« 
1  Sandt.  Ch.  439  ;  Attorney-General  c.  Poars"Jr 
3  Merw.  3?>3;  Baker  v.  Fales,  16  Muss.  { 
Stabbing  r.  Jenkins,  10  Pick.  172;  VVtttso 
Jones,  1  Zab.  652.  This  is  the  case  afterwi 
appealed  to  the  United  Stales  Court.  j 

'  A  different  rule  prevails  in  New  York  J 
D,j,z,,„,L,OOglC 
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One  judge  founded  his  judgment  in  favour 
of  not  enforcing  such  implied  conditions  on 
'  the  guarantee  of  freedom  to  religion,'  and 
on  the  'very  nature  of  all  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,'  which  includes  both  growth 
and  decay.  Judge  Sharswood  retorts  that  civil 
courts  '  must  be  guided  by  plainer  principles 
than  those  to  he  fonnd  in  the  nature  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life.  The  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  religious  freedom  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  property.  It  does 
not  guarantee  the  privilege  of  stealing 
churches,  or  perverting  truths,  or  defeating 
the-  will  of  a  donor.'  And  in  this  energeti 
statement  Judge  Strong  earnestly  concurs  i 
these  lectures,  adding  as  '  undeniable,'  that 
when  tlie  deed  '  indicates  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  grantor  or  devisor  that  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  property  should  vest  in 
a  Church  having  a  specified  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  connection,  or  form  of  worship,  or 
holding  certain  doctrines,  courts  of  law  will 
institute  all  the  inquiries  necessary  to  deter- 
mine who  were  the  real  beneficiaries  intend- 
ed, and  prevent  the  diversion  of  the 
perty  to  any  other  uses?  Yet  the  words 
which  immediately  follow  *  make  it  quite 
doubtful  whether  this  ambiguous  summing 
up  relates  to  all  bequests  to  Churches  hav- 
ing a  government  or  holding  a  faith  at  the 
date  of  the  deed,  or  only  to  those  cases 
where  the  faith  or  government  are  referred 
to  in  the  bequest,  and  thus  indicated  as  to 
be  permanent  attributes  of  the  body  which 
he  favours,  and  so  conditions  of  the  bequest. 
This  latter  view  would  throw  back  the  ease 
into  the  category  of  express  trust  already 
dealt  with,  on  which  (as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  declared)  f  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
vagueness  in  all  Judge   Strong's  treatment 


Petty  t>.  Took,  21  X.  Y.  207,  it  was  held  that 
tltc  trustees  and  a  majority  ™f  ilic  snnrly  muld 
change  from  Congregations,  lists  to  Presbyte- 
rians, and  retain  [>i^s-i.'wii>n  of  tho  Church  pro- 
perty against  those  wlio  adhered  to  the  faith  of 
tin'  founders  of  tin-  Church  sail  society.  See 
also  Ram  r.  The  Prussian,  &r.,  (Jennnii  Box.  30 
X.  Y.  101,  Bunnell  44  Barb.  282  ;  Robcrtsoa  r. 
Ballions,  U.  K.  T.  343.' 

'  *  '  Of  course,  what  I  have  said  lias  no  applt- 
tilion  to  ii  case  where  the  property  is  held  by  a 
jhureh,  or  religious  eneietv,  with  no  specific 
'  Just  attached  to  it,  or  with'no  other  than  that 
-lis  for  ft  religious  use  generally.'— P.  60. 
If  '  It  hardly  admits  of  a  rational  doubt  that 
£  individual  or  an  association  of  individual  a 
the 


ippnrttiur,  and  propagat 


'jay  dedicate  property  by  way  of 
nrposc  of  sustaini  ng,  supporting,  i 
*g  definite  religious  doctrines  or  prmcipli  , 
irovidod  that  in  doing  so  they  violate  no  law  of 
totality,  and  give  to  the  instrument  by  which 
Iheir  purpose  is  evidenced  the  formalities  whii.-h 
the  laws  require.'  Watson  t.  Jones,  13  Wal- 
lace's Rep.  723. 


[  of  (his  matter,  which,  while  it  no  doubt  re- 
flects the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  through- 
out the  Union  on  tho  point,  seems  afso  to 
show  a  shrinking  from  the  important  deci- 
sion of  it,  which  we  are  about  to  notice,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  decision,  of 
course,  is  not  binding  on  the  state  courts, 
although  it  professes  to  express  the  views 
which  preponderate  in  them,  and  is  in  it- 
self 'entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  All, 
therefore,  tliat  it  is  safe  to  say  absolutely 
with  regard  to  the  States  as  a  whole,  is  that 
where  there  is  no  expreso  trust  they  invaria- 
bly presume  in  favour  of  the  decision  of  (he 
Church. 

C.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  also  decided  that  where  there  is 
no  express  trust  as  to  tho  property,  the  law 
will  not  only  presume  that  the  decision  of 
the  Church  (by  its  majorities  or  judicato- 
ries) is  right,  but  will  hold  that  decision  as 
conclusive  between  the  parties,  and  will  re- 
gulate the  civil  question  of  property  accord- 
ingly. 

By  far  the  most  important  decision  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  law  of  America  is  that 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Slates  in 
the  case  of  Watson  v.  Jones,  decided  in  the 
vear  1872."  The  opinion  of  the  whole 
bench,  which  consists  of  eight  members, 
was  enounced  in  the  speech  of  one  judge, 
and  two  of  his  cnllcfij.'iH's  declined  to  ex- 
press agreement  with  it,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  tho  case  had  come  before  them 
informally.  Yet  the  decision  was  given 
with  great  deliberation  and  solemnity,  and 
upon  a  review  of  American  law  in  all  the 
states  for  a  century. 

'  Tbe  novelty  of  the  questions  presented  to 
this  court  for  the  first  time  their  intrinsic  iui- 

Krtancc  and  far-reaching  influence,  aud  the 
owledge  that  the  schism  in  which  the 
ense  originated  has  divided  the'Presbyterian 
Churches  throughout  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
have  seemed  to  us  to  justify  the  careful  and 
laborious  examination  and  discussion  which. 
we  have  made  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  case.  For  the  same  reasons  we 
have  held  it  under  advisement  for  a  year.' 

In  thus  stating  for  tho  first  time  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  law  as  to  Church  proper- 
ty, the  Supreme  Court  begins  with  trm  case 
of  express  trust,  and  points  out  that  of 
course  the  courts  will  there  protect  the 
property  according  to  the  conditions.  But 
then  comes  the  case  of  a  Church  (and  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  a  particular  Church  or 
'  idependent    congregation  is  taken  as  the 
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leading  instance)  holding  property,  '  either 
by  way  of  purchase  or  donation,  with  no 
other  specific  trust  attached  to  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  than  that  it  is  for  the 
use  of  that  congregation  as  a  religious  soci- 

'  In  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  schism 
which  leads  to  a  separation  into  distinct  and 
conflicting  bodies,  the  rights  of  such  bodies 
to  the  use  of  the  property  must  be  determined 
by  the  ordinary  principles  which  govern  vol- 
untary associations.  If  the  principle  of 
government  in  such  cases  is  that  the  majority 
rules,  then  the  numerical  majority  of  members 
must  control  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  pro- 
perty. If  there  be  within  the  congregation 
officers  in  whom  are  vested  the  powers  of 
such  control,  then  those  who  adhere  to  the 
acknowledged  organism  by  which  the  body 
is  governed  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  minority,  in  choosing  to  separate 
themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  and  refusing 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  governing 
body,  can  claim  no  rights  in  the  property  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  once  been  members  of 
the  Church  or  congregation. 

'  This  ruling  admits  of  no  inquiry  into  the 
existing  religious  opinions  of  those  who  com- 
prise the  legal  or  regular  organization,  for  if 
such  was  permitted,  a  very  small  minority, 
without  any  officers  of  the  Church  among 
them,  might  be  found  to  be  the  only  faithful 
support  ere  of  the  religious  dogmas  of  the 
founders  of  the  Church.  There  being  no  such 
trust  imposed  upon  the  property  when  pur- 
chased  or  given,  the  court  will  not  imply  one 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  from  its  use 
those  who  by  regular  succession  and  order 
constitute  the  Church,  because  they  may  have 
changed  in  some  respect  their  views  of  reli- 
gious truth ' 

The  rule  thus  laid  down  is  a  sweeping 
ono.  Where  there  ia  no  religious  trust  ex- 
pressed, the  court  will  not  imply  one,  and 
will  not  inquire  into  its  existence,  even  when 
change  of  faith  or  doctrine  is  alleged. 
And  this,  a  fortiori,  is  probably  true  of  the 
case  of  change  in  Church  order  or  worship 
or  practice  generally,  which  Churches  have 
,  generally  held  as  of  less  importance.  In  all 
such  cases  the  Supreme  Court  proposes  to  ac- 
cept the  ruling  of  the  congregation  or  its  ma- 
jority or  constituted  representatives  as  right, 
mid  confirms  to  them  the  possession  of  their 
property,  no  matter  what  deviations  from  for- 
mer principles  are  alleged.  But  this  is  the 
case  of  a  particular  congregation.  What  of 
the  more  complicated  case  of  a  large 
Church  or  body  consisting  of  many  congre- 
gations, all  gathered  into  a  more  or  less 
strict  unity  by  a  common  government! 
What  of  large  Churches  like  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian  ? 

'  The  case  before  us  is  one  of  this  class, 
growing  out  of  a  schism  which  nns  divided 


the  congregation  and  its  officers  and  the  pres- 
bytery and  synod,  and  which  appeals  to  the 
courts  to  determine  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
property  so  acquired.  Here  is  no  case  of 
property  devoted  for  ever  by  the  instrument 
which  conveyed  it,  or  by  any  specific  declara- 
tion of  its  owner,  to  the  support  of  any  spe- 
cial religious  dogmas  or  any  peculiar  form  of 
worship,  but  of  property  purchased  for  the 
use  of  a  religious  congregation,  and  so  long 
as  an;  existing  religious  congregation  can  be 
ascertained  to  be  that  congregatian,  or  its 
regular  and  legitimate  successor,  it  is  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  au 
independent  congregation  we  have  pointed 
out  now  this  identity  or  succession  is  to  be 
ascertained,  but  iu  cases  of  this  character  we 
are  bound  to  look  at  the  fact  that  the  local 
congregation  is  itself  but  a  member  of  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  religious  organi- 
zation, and  is  under  its  government  and  con- 
trol, and  is  bound  by  its  orders  and  judgments. 
There  arc  in  the  Presbyterian  system  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  in  regular  succession, 
the  presbytery  over  the  session  or  local 
Church,  the  synod  over  the  presbytery,  and 
the  general  assembly  over  all.  These  are 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Church  organs, 
judicatories,  and  they  entertain  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  those  below,  and  prescribe 
corrective  measures  in  other  cases. 

'In  this  class  of  cases  we  think  the  rule  of 
action  which  should  govern  in  civil  courts 
founded  in  a  broad  and  sound  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State  under  our  system 
of  laws,  and  supported  by  a  preponderating 
weight  of  judicial  authority,  is,  that  when- 
ever the  questions  of  discipline  or  of  faith,  or 
ecclesiastical  rule,  custom  or  law,  have  been 
decided  by  the  highest  of  these  Church  judi- 
catories to  which  the  matter  lias  been  carried. 
the  legal  tribunals  must  accept  such  decisions 
as  final,  and  as  binding  on  them  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  ease  before  them.' 

Tlic  principle  in  these  two  cases  is  obvi- 
ously the  same.  In  the  latter,  the  solidarity 
of  the  whole  Church  is  assumed  (rather 
rashly,  perhaps,  for  there  may  be  all  degree* 
of  interdependence  and  nnity),  and  tlie 
whole  body  is  held  to  be  legally  one 
Church,  as  iu  the  former  case  the  congrega- 
tion was  the  Church.  But  in  both,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  dealing  with  the  purely  civil 
question  of  property  declines  to  inquire  int<> 
any  allegation  that  the  congregation  or  the 
body  has  varied  from  its  old  position  and 
principles. 

".  The  principle  on  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  such  cases  regulates  questions  even 
of  properly  according  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Church,  is  that  the  Church  is  not  only 
tkt  best  judge,  but  the  only  proper  judge,  of 
Church  matters,  and  that  there  is  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

The  English  courts,  the  judgment  goes 
ou  to  remark,  have  never  clearly  recognised 
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this.  They  hare  tended  not  only  to  ask, 
What  is  the  ruling  judicatory  of  this 
Church!  but,  What  are  its  proper  doctrines, 
and  which  party  holds  them  !  This  latter 
question,  the  American  court  maintains, 
should  he  left  to  the  Church  itself,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  civil  court  from  the  eoclesias- 
tical  judicatories,  as  soon  as  it  recognises 
that  the  Church  possesses  such  organs. 
And  the  reason  is  traced  in  the  following 
powerful  passage  to  the  general  constitu- 
tional laws. 

'  In  this  country  the  full  and  free  right  to 
entertain  any  religious  belief,  to  practice  any 
religious  principle,  and  to  teach  any  religious 
doctrine  which  does  not  violate  the  Iowb  of 
morality  and  property,  and  which  does  not 
infringe  personal  rights,  is  conceded  to  all. 
The  law  knows  no  heresy,  and  is  committed 
to  the  support  of  no  dogma,  the  establishment 
of  no  sect.  The  right  to  organise  voluntary  re- 
ligious associations  to  assist  in  the  expression 
and  dissemination  of  any  religious  doctrine, 
and  to  create  tribunals  for  the  decision  of 
controverted  questions  of  faith  within  the  as. 
sociation,  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  all  the  individual  members,  congre- 
gations, and  officers  within  the  general  asso- 
ciation, is  unquestioned.  All  who  unite 
themselves  to  such  a  body  do  so  with  an  im- 
plied consent  to  this  government,  and  are 
bound  to  submit  to  it.  But  it  would  be  a 
vain  consent,  and  would  lead  to  the  total 
subversion  of  such  religious  bodies,  if  any 
one  aggrieved  by  one  of  their  decisions  could 
appeal  to  the  secular  courts  and  have  them 
reversed.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  religious 
unions,  and  of  their  right  to  establish  tribu- 
nals for  the  decision  of  questions  arising 
among  themselves,  that  those  decisions  should 
be  binding  in  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical  cogni 
zance,  subject  only  to  such  appeals  as  the  Oi 
ganism  itself  provides  for. 

'  Nor  do  we  see  that  justice  would  be  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  submitting  those  decisions 
to  review  in  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals. 
Each  of  these  large  influential  bodies  (to  men- 
tion no  others,  let  reference  bo  had  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churches)  has  a  body  of 
constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  law  of  its 
own,  to  be  found  in  their  written  organic 
lawn,  their  books  of  discipline,  in  their  col- 
lections of  precedents,  in  their  usage  and 
customs,  which  as  to  each  constitute  a  system 
of  eclcsiastical  law  and  religious  faith  that 
tasks  the  ablest  minds  to  become  familiar 
;  to  be  supposed  that  the 
i  of  the  civil  courts  can  be  as  competent 
e  ecclesiastical  law  and  religious  faith  of 
all  these  bodies  as  the  ablest  men  in  each  arc 
in  reference  to  their  own.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  appeal  from  the  more  learned  tribunal 
in  the  law  which  should  decide  the  case,  to 
one  which  is  less  so.' 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  in 
deciding  a   question    of   property — of  the 
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property  and  use  of  a  church-building  in 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky — that  the  Supreme 
Court  tfaus  refused  to  inquire  further  into 
the  ecclesiastical  question.  The  civil  matter 
laid  before  them  was  proper  for  their  deci- 
sion, and  they  did  decide  it.  But  they  de- 
cided it  simply  according  to  the  previous 
ecclesiastical  ruling,  because  it  was  admitted 
that  on  the  Church  question  the  question  of 
property  hinged,  and  because  the  courts 
hold  that  on  the  Church  question  the 
Church  ruling  should  be  final  and  authorita- 
tive. There  are  several  reasons  suggested 
in  this  as  well  as  other  judgments  (and  es- 
pecially in  the  passage  last  quoted)  for  such 
a  general  rule.  One  is  that,  as  ive  have  just 
seen,  they  bold  the  Church  judicatory  bet- 
ter furnished  and  trained  for  the  decision 
of  Church  questions,  and  therefore  a  better 
tribunal.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  in  ex- 
pediency for  the  civil  court  inquiring  into 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  judicatories,  or 
even  for  their  making  a  general  rule  of  con- 
forming to  it,  but  it  hardly  explains  why 
they  bold  themselves  bound  to  do  so.  The 
reason  for  this  last  might  perhaps  bo  found 
sufficiently  in  the  theory  of  arbitration  or 
contract  between  the  parlies.  AH  proper 
Church  questions  have  long  ago,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  members  and  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  body,  been  submitted  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal.  And  if  it  is  ouce  admit- 
ted by  tho  parties  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  that  the  property  depends  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Church  question,- that  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  they 
had  already  referred  even  the  property 
question  to  ecclesiastical  arbitrators.  And 
tho  court  will  enforce  the  award,  and  will 
not  permit  a  disappointed  suitor  in  the 
Church  to  appeal  against  the  decision  which 
be  invited,  because  in  this  particular  case 
the  decision  happens  to  have  money  conse- 
quences. If  Cains  and  Titius  refer  a  thing 
to  Cato,  the  court  will  not  rejudge  Cato's 
judgment.  And  if  they  refer  it  to  a 
Churchf  or  a  bishop,  or  general  assembly, 
the  principle  is  the  same.  But  while  this 
explanation  might  in  most  cases  be  sufficient, 
it  is  not  the  American  theory.  Arbitration 
is  a  part  of  private  law,  founded  on  the  pri- 
vate agreement  of  the  parties.  Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  is  in  America  clearly  part  of 
public  law,  and  it  is  continually  acknowl- 
edged (as  in  the  case  we  are  dealing  with) 
as  a  matter  which  the  courts  admit  and  un- 
derstand, without  any  special  averments  or 
proof  by  the  parties. 

8.  The  two  jurisdictions  work  together  on, 
the  quasi-international  principle  of  comity. 

Tho  strongest  proof  of  the  assertion  we 
have  just  made,  that  American  law  ackaowl- 
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edges  a  real  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  out- 
side of  itself,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  diffi- 
culties found  in  dealing  with  that  jurisdic- 
tion arc  the  same  as  those  found  in  dealing 
with  foreign  jurisdictions  generally.  Thus 
American  law  acknowledges  that  French 
law  has  its  own  jurisdiction.  But  how  far 
and  to  what  effects  French  decisions  may  be 
pleaded  as  conclusive  in  American  courts,  is 
a  question  which  requires  careful  distinc- 
tions, and  on  which  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  have  sometimes  varied.  It  is  what  is 
called  a  question  of  comity.  And  this  lias 
been  also  precisely  the  case  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical question:  it  has  been  treated  by  the 
civil  law  as  a  matter  of  comity. 

For  example,  the  law  of  one  country  never 
intrudes  into  another  to  determine  for  the 
latter  a  question  of  its  citizenship.  But  as 
to  the  citizenship  or  membership  of  the 
Church  ?  Judge  ^Strong  says,  as  to  '  amo- 
tion '  or  expulsion  : — 

'The  law  recognises  the  right  of  every 
Church  to  determine  tinnlty  who  are  and  who 
arc  not  its  members.  Herein  is  a  marked 
difference  between  Churches  and  other  orga- 
nisations. In  regard  to  members  ot  private 
corporations  generally,  such  as  benevolent, 
beneficial,  or  literary  societies,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  pecuniary,  rights  to  member- 
ship are  matters  of  legal  cognisance,  and  there 
is  a  remedy  pnividnl  for  irregular  amotion. 
Such  corporations  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
store  to  membership  one  who  has  been  ex 
polled  without  regnlnr  trial  according  to  the 
established  forms  of  the  corporate  organisa- 
tion, and  indeed  those  forms  must  be  strictly 
complied  with,  or  a  court  of  law  will  inter- 
fere. It  will  review  the  proceeding,  and  in- 
sist upon  its  perfect  regularity.  But  a  Church 
is  allowed  to  determine  for  itself,  construing 
its  own  organic  rules,  whether  a  member  has 
been  cut  off,  and  no  civil  court  will  inquire 
whether  the  amotion  was  regularly  made,  or 
issue  a  mandamus  to  compel  a  restoration. 
It  accepts  the  decision  of  Church  courts  upon 
questions  of  membership  us  not  subject  to 
civil  law  review,  at  least,  such  is  the  general 
rule.' 

The  hesitating  words  at  the  close  of  this 
paragraph  are  probably  caused  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  distinction  which  illustrates  in 
the  strongest  way  the  point  with  which  we 
arc  dealing.  American  law  acknowledges 
the  jurisdiction  of  French  courts,  and  accord- 
ingly holds  their  judgments  conclusive  on 
a  point  within  their  jurisdiction,  e.g.,  on  an 
internal  question  of  French  citizenship  or 
domicile  in  a  French  town  ;  and  no  allega- 
tion of  irregularity,  however  gross,  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  judgment  was  arrived  at, 
would  persnadc  the  American  court  to  tc- 
judge  that  question,  or,  even  take  it  up  to 
look  at  it.     It  simply   belongs  to  another 


jurisdiction,  and  the  French  decision  is 
taken  as  conclusive  so  long  ss  it  is  merely 
a  French  question.  Exactly  so,  the  civil 
courts  in  America  never  interfere  to  set 
right  a  Church  decision  as  to  Church  mem- 
bership, however  far  wrong  the  Church  has 
gone  cither  in  substance  or  in  form.  It  is 
not  their  region,  and  they  hold  they  have 
no  power  to  touch  it.  But  suppose  that 
the  French  decision  comes  up  as  incidental 
to  an  undoubtedly  American  matter,  a  bill 
to  be  paid  in  America,  or  an  estate  to  be 
inherited  there  J  In  such  a  case  the  action 
as  to  the  bill  or  the  estate  falls  to  be  decid- 
ed in  the  American  courts,  and  there  has 
always  been  great  difficulty  on  the  interna- 
tional question — how  far,  in  deciding  it,  the 
courts  are  to  accept  the  foreign  decision, 
say,  as  to  the  signature  of  the  bill  or  the 
status  of  the  heir.  Are  they  to  take  it  as 
certainly  right  and  conclusive,  and  simply 
apply  it  in  America!  or  are  they  merely  to 
presume  that  it  is  a  true  finding  until  the 
contrary  is  proved  f  or  are  they  bound  to 
accept  it  as  a  true  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  entitled  to  refuse  it  only  if 
it  has  been  irregularly  or  informally  ob- 
tained ?  or  arc  they  to  hold  mere  regularity, 
or  form,  an  incident  of  jurisdiction,  and  ex- 
clusively therefore  for  the  French  court  ? 
and  are  they  only  to  reject  its  decision  if  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  ultra  vires,  and  outside 
the  authority  or  constitution  of  the  bench 
which  professed  to  utter  it!  All  these 
views  arise  in  dealing  with  foreign  judg- 
ments as  incidental  to  home  questions.* 
And  precisely  the  same  class  of  questions 
arises  in  dealing  with  Church  questions. 
The  courts  will  never  meddle  with  Church 
administration  directly,  and  will  never  sim- 
ply review  Church  judgments.  But  if  a 
civil  question — a  question  of  money  or  prop- 
erty— arises,  that  is  exclusively  competent 
for  the  civil  courts  ;  and  yet  in  dealing  with 
it  they  may  be  confronted  with  a  previous 
Church  judgment  deciding  the  very  point 
on  which  the  civil  question  turns.  Wo 
have  already  seen  the  leaning  on  this  matter 
of  the  law  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  it  comes  out  even 
more  clearly  on  this  matter  of  Church  mem- 
bership or  office. 

1.  The  courts  will  never  on  any  pretext 
review  directly  or  reverse  a  Church  decision 

to  membership  or  office. 

S.  The  courts  will  not  review  it  even  in- 
directly (i.e.,  as  a  means  to  deciding  a  civil 
question  which  turns  npon  it)    where  it  is 
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only  alleged  that  it  is  a  false  or  wrong  de- 
cision. That  was  a  matter  for  the  Church 
court,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  it  to  the 
I'ivil  court,  which  on  the  contrary  enforces 
(he  purely  civil  results  of  such  a  decision. 

3.  Neither,  thirdly,  will  the  courts  review 
the  Church  decision  even  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, or  indirectly,  where  it  is  merely 
alleged  that  the  decision  was  irregularly  or 
informally  arrived  at.  Questions  of  Church 
form  have  been  repeatedly  held  to  be  ques- 
tions for  the  Church,  and  if  its  decisions 
are  final,  even  wben  their  substantial  justice 
is  questioned,  much  more  ought  they  to  be 
conclusive  on  mere  points  of  procedure. 

Hut  qncstions  of  irregularity  are  often  of 
another  nature  than  mere  matters  of  form 
or  procedure.  A  decision  from  the  courts 
of  Itoucn,  produced  in  Xew  York,  may  be 
siid  to  be  irregular  because  of  questions  of 
procedure  pleaded  before  the  French  judge, 
proper  for  his  decision,  and  overruled  by 
him.  But  they  may  be  irregular  in  a  more 
serious  sense,  because  the  judge  had  no  ju 
risdiction,  or  the  decision  was  ultra  virei  ; 
becanse  the  defender  was  a  German,  and 
not  properly  subject  to  the  court ;  or  be- 
cause the  action,  though  against  a  French- 
man, was  competent  only  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice  of  Taris,  and  not  in  the  provincial 
town.  Suppose  again  that  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  judgment,  though  regular  in 
form  and  in  jurisdiction,  was  procured  by 
bribery  or  conspiracy,  and  that  clear  evi- 
dence of  this  were  attainable.  These  objec- 
tions would  be  very  serious — some  of  them 
would  certainly  be  fatal — to  any  French 
judgment  founded  upon  as  conclusive  in  an 
American  court.  Now  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  independence  and  success  of  the 
American  Church  system,  that  it  is  only  in 
cases  such  as  these  that  any  serious  question 
arises  about  Church  acts  in  the  civil  courts. 
These  courts  hold  Church  acts  and  judg- 
ments as  conclusive  even  for  civil  results, 
when  they  are  merely  alleged  to  be  wrong 
and  false  judgments,  or  to  be  informal :  tho 
only  case  of  doubt  is  where  they  are  alleged 
to  be  unconstitutional.  This  probably  covers 
also  the  case  where  damages  are  asked  on 
the  ground  of  an  act  which  the  plaintiff 
offers  to  show  was  done  by  way  of  malice 
or  conspiracy,  and  under  the  cloak  of 
Church  authority.  And  even  on  this  ques- 
tion the  leaning  is  towards  the  Church. 
Judge  Strong  in  his  lectures  declines  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  it.  JJo  lays  down  the 
general  proposition  that  '.  whenever  ques- 
tions of  discipline,  of  faith,  of  Church  rule, 
of  membership,  or  of  office,  have  been  de- 
cided by  the  Church  in  its  own  modes  of 
decision,  civil  law  tribunals  accept  the  deci- 
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sions  as  final,  and  apply  them  as  made.' 
And  then  he  states  as  a  present  pending 
question  in  America,  '  Can  a  civil  court  in- 
quire and  determine  for  itself  whtther  a 
Church  judicatory  was  properly  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  established  order  of 
the  Church  organisation,  and  can  it  disre- 
gard its  decisions,  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  judi- 
catory appears  not  to  have  been  thus  consti- 
tuted } '  This  was  very  nearly  the  special 
question  raised  in  the  leading  Supreme 
Court  case  from  which  wc  have  already 
quoted  so  much  ;  and  in  that  case  the  court, 
finding  that  the  General  Assembly,  as  the 
supreme  judicatory,  had  sustained  its  own 
jurisdiction  and  that  of  an  inferior  court  in 
a  complicated  question  of  Presbyterian  or- 
der, membership,  and  office,  refused  to  re- 
view that  decision.  And  the  same  bad  been 
decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  in  the  well-known  Illinois  case 
of  Chase  v.  Cheney.* 

In  both  cases  considerable  difficulty  had 
been  found  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  and 
distinctions  of  much  importance  were  laid 
down  by  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
court, in  which  Justice  Strong  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce. The  mere  assertion  of  its  own  ju- 
risdiction by  a  Church  court  will  not,  as  wo 
have  already  seen  (p.  422),  prevent  the  law 
from  reviewing  it  if  tho  Church  pretends  to 
deal  with  a  wholly  un ecclesiastical  matter. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  constitutional 
question,  or  question  of  jurisdiction,  is  one 
which  turns  on  ecclesiastical  documents, 
usages,  or  considerations,  the  last  finding  of 
American  law  is  that  such  a  question  is  for 
the  Church  itself,  and  that  the  civil  court 
will  ordinarily  not  question  the  jurisdiction 
even  for  civil  surposes.  The  question  is  a 
large  and  difficult  one,  and  one  which  every 
jurisprudence  should  avoid  rashly  foreclos- 
ing. But  the  form  in  which  it  is  taken  up 
in  America  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
twofold  principle  of  tho  civil  law  of  the 
United  States,  which  first  claims  for  itself 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  matters, 
and  tbcu  goes  on  to  inquire  how  far  it  can 
admit  for  civil  results  the  judgments  given 
under  that  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  which  it  also  acknowledges. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple! of  American  law  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  omitting  its  peculiar  forms  and  in- 
stitutions. But  every  law  begets  these  in 
its  own  likeness,  and  there  is  one  institution 
in  America,  that  of  the  Religious  Society, 
of  so  much  importance  that  it  must  not  bj 
passed  over.     The    Religious    Society    is   a 

*  11  American  Reports,  05. 
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civil  body,  sanctioned  and  generally  incor- 
porated by  the  law,  in  order  to  hold  the 
Church  property  and  rcprese-nt  the  local 
Church^or  civil  purposes.  It  is  thus  inter- 
posed between  the  Church  or  spiritual  body 
.  and  the  civil  law.  '  The  Church,'  says  Mr. 
Strong,  '  is  generally  a  distinct  organisation 
within  (he  Religions  Society,'  and  it  is  only 
with  tbc  latter  that  the  law  takes  to  do. 
AVhen  1he  Society  is  incorporated  '  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law,  precisely  as  other  corpo- 
ral ions  are.'  It  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration in  the  sense  of  the  English  law, 
and  its  members,  not  being  regarded  as  spir- 
itual persons,  arc  regulated  by  the  civil  law. 
The  ecclesia  or  kernel  inside  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  governed  by  its  own  officers  and  its 
own  laws,  and  has  its  own  jurisdiction,  and 
is  thus  so  far  saved  from  interference.  Yet, 
as  our  previous  review  has  shown  us,  the 
civil  law  is  forced  in  innumerable  ways  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  Church 
proper,  and  to  define  its  relations  to  it,  at 
least  negatively.  No  device  can  wholly  pre- 
vent that,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 
But  this  scheme  of  tbc  Religious  Society 
(to  the  detail  of  which  Mr.  Tyler's  book  is 
largely  devoted)  has  doubtless  had  an  im- 
portant pait  in  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  American  principle  of  separation  and  in- 
dependence. In  particular  it  may  account 
for  the  marvellous  rarity  of  the  seeming  col- 
lisions which  have  been  recorded  between 
the  energetic  Church  life  of  the  Stafcs  and 
the  civil  law.  Seeming  collisions,  wo  call 
them;  for  real  collision  can  scarcely  exist 
where  the  Church  concedes  all  civil  ques- 
tions to  the  State,  and  where  the  State  re- 
fuses to  interfere  internally  with  the 
Church, 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  hun- 
dred years  of  transatlantic  jurisprudence 
has  solved  the  problem  -wliicli  lies  before 
Europe.  In  the  United  States  the  State 
has  been  during  the  century  separate  from 
the  Church  and  independent  of  it ;  and  yet 
the  legal  position  of  the  Church,  as  dis- 
closed in  the  records  of  the  law,  is  one  of 
extraordinary  energy,  dignity,  and  indepen- 
dence. And  recent  events  of  all  kinds  have 
conspired  10  direct  attention  to  the  great 
precedent.  Tlic  new  Italian  legislation,  in 
its  contrast  especially  to  that  of  its  German 
allies,  has  shown  a  skilful  and  resolute  en- 
deavour to  separate  the  spheres  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  (Juibord  case,  also 
an  American  one  (for  we  have  to  apologise 
to  our  Canadian  friends  for  complying  too 
much  with  the  usurpation  by  the  United 
States  of    the  more  extended  geographical 


name),  brought  nearly  the  whole  English 
press  to  the  conclusion  that  every  jurispru- 
dence must  work  out  the  same  distinction, 
and  that  we  in  England  (shall  we  say  it, 
even  in  the  Privy  Council  s)  arc  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  question.  And  in  America 
the  President's  manifesto  has  made  the  ec- 
clesiastical question  one  of  the  questions  of 
the  hour.  But  it  comes  up  in  such  a  form 
as  to  show  the  extraordinary  success  in  the 
past  of  a  system  of  which  all  parties  (but 
one)  approve,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of 
which  the  sol dicr.p resident  only  desired  ad- 
ditional securities.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  has 
got  real  property  into  its  own  hands,  has 
alarmed  some  people  who  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  acquisitions  by  other  bodies. 
They  are  all  restricted  in  many  of  the  States 
by  laws  which(while,  as  we  have  seen,  refusing 
to  interfere  with  interna!  Church  matters)  for- 
bid the  holding  of  property  by  religious  socie- 
ties to  more  than  a  limited  extent— by  what 
are  virtually  indeed  laws  of  mortmain  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  communions.  But  a 
more  serions  danger  has  recently  appeared. 
The  same  body,  originally  strongly  opposed 
to  the  common  school  system  of  America, 
has  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  in  exchange 
for  the  Irish  political  vote,  received  muni- 
cipal grants  and  exemptions  to  a  very  large 
and  increasing  extent  for  its  churches  and 
denominational  schools.  And  the  question 
is  raised  whether  the  constitution  of  iho 
United  States,  which  seems  to  forbid  tliin 
sort  of  religious  endowment,  should  not  be 
so  amended  or  applied  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent it.  We  express  no  opinion  upon  the 
necessity  ■  of  such  a  movement  at  present. 
But  it  is  significant  that  after  a  hundred 
years'  experience  of  powerful  and  expand- 
ing Church  life  in  the  Republic,  the  only 
measure  proposed  with  regard  even  to  the 
most  a;™;rcssivc  and  insatial'le  of  all  com- 
munions should  be  in  the  lines  of  the  origi- 
nal American  constitution.  No  one  there 
proposes,  like  Prince  Bismarck,  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  and  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments of  the  Church,  however  revolutionary 
these  may  be.  But  no  one  proposes,  on 
the  other  band,  to  withdraw  from  the  civil 
law  its  control  of  all  Church  property  and 
funds.  These  matters,  infinitely  commingled 
in  fact,  arc  separated  by  the  principle  of 
the  constitution.  That  principle  is  a  recog- 
nition of  religion  as  a  matter  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  civil  power  ;  and  the 
jurisprudence  founded  upon  it  lias  worked 
out  more  successfully  than  any  other  in  the 
world's  history  the  problem  of  the  severance 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  spheres. 
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Akt.  VI. — The  Turks  in  Europe, 

(1.)  Leeturei  on  Hie  History  of  the  Turia  in 
its  relation  to  Christianity.  By  the  Author 
of 'Loss  and  Gain.'  Dublin  and  LondoD, 
1864. 

(3.)  Trads  for  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Hall  ah  Elton,  Hurt.  Bristol. 
1854-1838. 

In  somo  things  tlic  world  has  changed  a 
good  deal  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
fur  the  most  part  itlias  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter. To  take  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  in- 
stances, slavery  has  been  swept  away  from  the 
great  American  commonwealth  ;  Italy  has  be- 
come united  and  free  ;  France  has  cast  forth 
alike  her  tyrant  and  her  tyranny;  Hungary  has 
changed  her  tyrant  into  her  king;  Germany 
stands  forth  again  as  the  Germany  of  Saxon 
and  Frankisli  Crcsars;  from  Ireland  we  have 
ourselves  swept  away  the  last  traces  of 
those  evil  days  when  the  native  of  the  land 
was  a  bondman  on  his  own  soil.  "With  re- 
gard to  any  of  these  countries,  the  language 
which  we  used  twenty  years  ago  would  bt 
almost  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  language 
which  we  might  have  used  two  hundred 
years  ago.  But  there  is  one  corner  of  Eu- 
rope where  all  that  was  said  twenty  years 
ago  may  be  said  over  again  with  perfect 
truth.  There  is  one  land  in  discussing  whose 
affairs  now  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done 
but  to  set  forth  the  same  truths  which  we 
set  forth  twenty  years  ago,  to  answer  the 
same  fallacies  which  wc  answered  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Turk  still  reigns  in  the 
New  Rome,  as  he  reigned  twenty  years  ago; 
and,  as  be  was  a  Turk  twenty  years  ago,  he 
remains  a  Turk  still.  That  is  to  say,  he 
remains,  as  ho  was  twenty  years  ago,  cor- 
rupt, bloody,  and  faithless  :  if  there  is  any 
change,  it  is  simply  that  he  is  more  corrupt, 
more  bloody,  and  more  faithless  than  he  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
ruled  as  a  barbarian  invader  over  Christian 
nations  longing  to  cast  off  bis  yoke  ;  ho 
rules  over  them  as  a  barbarian  invader  still. 
If  there  is  any  change,  it  is  onlyJJiat  his  yoke 
is  heavier  still  than  it  was  thep,  and  that  Ins 
victims  have  yet  more  fully  made  up  their 
minds  to  east  it  off.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Turk  was  lavish  of  beautiful  promises,  and 
slack  of  performing  them.  If  there  is  any 
change,  it  is  that  ho  is  yet  more  lavish  in 
promising,  yet  more  slack  in  performing — 
that,  in  short,  that  astounding  gift  of  lying 
which  distinguishes  the  modern  Ottoman 
has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  gone 
through  several  stages  of  its  growth.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  wonderful.  If  the 
power  of  the  Turk  was  to  endure  for  twenty 
years    longer,  it  is    quite  certain  that  the 
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Turk  would  spend  those  twenty  years,  not 
in  making  his  power  better,  but  in  making 
it  worse.  Whether  the  power  of  the  Turk 
will  last  another  twenty  years  wc  can  none 
of  us  tell ;  but  this  at  least  we  may  say  with 
certainty,  that  if  it  does  last,  it  will  ■  be  yet 
worse  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  anything 
worse  than  the  Turkish  doings  in  Bulgaria 
at  this  moment.  Yet  Turkish  capacity  of 
evil  is  so  boundless,  that,  with  a  new  lease 
of  twenty  years,  something  worse  may  bo 
found  out  to  wreak  on  the  victims  of  twenty 
years  hence.  But  let  us  at  least  hope  that 
twenty  years  hence  there  may  bo  a  change 
in  one  point.  Twenty  years  hence  England 
may  once  more  have  an  Englishman  as  her 
leader.  Let  us  hope  that  that  Englishman, 
whoever  he  may  be,  may  be  one  with  whom 
the  names  of  truth  and  right  shall  not  have 
lost  their  meaning  ;  that  he  may  be  one 
who,  if  the  blood  of  innocent  victims  shall 
again  cry  for  vengeance,  will  neither  with 
brazen  sharaelessness  deny  the  true  talc  of 
horror,  nor  yet  find  in  the  story  of  their 
suSerings  a  matter  for  fiendish  mockery. 

The  position  of  the  Turk  then,  his  change 
from  bad  to  worse,  is  in  no  way  wonderful  ; 
what  is  wonderful  is  the  position  of  his  Eu- 
ropean advocates.  It  is  wonderful  that  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  not 
opened  the  eyes  even  of  diplomatists  and 
Foreign  Secretaries.  No  doubt  they  have 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  seeing  things 
which  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  other  men. 
Other  men  have  at  most  to  learn  ;  diplomat- 
ists and  Foreign  Secretaries  have  to  unlearn. 
Brought  up  in  a  circle  of  vicious  traditions, 
accustomed  to  look  only  to  the  narrow 
range  of  courts  and  governments  and  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  wider  field  of  nations 
— schooled  to  the  endless  repetition  of  in- 
sincere compliments  and  of  formukc  which, 
if  they  ever  bad  any  meaning,  have  lost 
their  meaning  long  ago — for  them  it  must 
indeed  be  hard  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 
Their  whole  life  is  spent  in  dealing,  not 
facts  but  with  fictions  ;  it  is  a  life  of  con- 
ventional assumptions  and  assertions  which 
have  nothing  answering  to  them  in  the 
world  of  either  past  or  present.  When 
Lord  Derby  lamented  or  wondered  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  that  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  had  got  into  a  way  of  listening 
to  foreign  intriguers  instead  of  bringing 
their  complaints  before 'their  own  govern- 
ment,' the  simplicity  of  the  saying  may  Ic 
taken  as  some  guaranty  of  its  sincerity. 
Lord  Derby  had  had  so  often  to  repeat  con- 
ventional phrases  about  *  the  Ottoman 
Government,'  he  had  so  often  heard  and  ut- 
tered commonplaces  about  tho  benevolent 
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intentions  of  that  '  government,'  about  its 
desire  to  treat  all  its  subjects  as  alike  its 
children,  that  he  may  at  least  have  really 
come  to  think  that  those  commonplaces  had 
some  meaning.  He  may  really  have  come 
to  think  that  the  Christians  of  Bulgaria  or 
Bosnia  could  appeal  '  lo  their  own  govern- 
ment,' in  the  sense  in  which  an  Englishman 
or  Frenchman  can  appeal  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, lie  may  really  have  come  to  think 
that  the  system  of  organized  brigandage 
which  is  conventionally  called  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  something  to  which  the 
victims  of  that  brigandage  could  appeal. 
He  perhaps  did  not  understand  that  the 
word  '  government,'  or  even  the  word  '  mis- 
government,'  is  out  of  place  as  applied  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  His 
diplomatic  experience  had  never  taught  him 
(hat  the  thing  which  he  held  up  to  the 
people  of  south-eastern  Europe  as  '  their  own 
government,'  is,  in  their  eyes  as  it  is  in  fact, 
not  a  '  government '  to  be  appealed  to,  but  a 
brutal  system  of  foreign  oppression  to  be 
shaken  oil.  lie  perhaps  really  did  not  un- 
derstand that  the  men  of  the  enslaved  Slav- 
onic or  Hellenic  lands  do  not  look  on  sym- 
pathizers from  the  free  Slavonic  or  Hellenic 
lands  as  '  foreign  intriguers,'  but  as  men  of 
their  own  blood,  ready  to  help  them  in  ris- 
ing to  their  own  level.  To  the  man  of  Bos- 
nia or  Herzegovina,  the  man  of  Scrvia  or 
Montenegro  is  not  a  foreigner,  but  a  broth- 
er ;  to  him  the  so-called  '  government '  of 
the  Turk  is  not '  his  own  government,'  but 
simply  a  brutal  gang  of  foreign  oppressors. 
Words  arc  not  merely  arbitrary  sounds  ;  by 
association  at  least  they  have  distinct  mean- 
ings ;  and  the  constant  use  of  them  in 
meanings  different  from  those  which  they 
naturally  convey  may  lead  to  real  and  seri- 
ous mistakes  in  fact.  A  man  whose  calling 
unluckily  makes  him  spend  a  great  deal  of 
lime  iu  speaking  of  the  Ottoman  intruders 
of  Europe  as  a  '  government,1  in  treating 
them  with  the  courtesies  which  are  held  to 
be  due  to  a  government,  may  easily  fall  into 
the  great  practical  mistake  of  thinking  that 
they  really  arc  a  government,  and  not  simply 
the  most  powerful,  and,  until  lately,  the  best 
organized  of  all  gangs  of  brigands.  A  man 
whom  conventionality  obliges  to  talk  in  a 
way  so  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  caso  may 
at  last  come  really  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
facts  ;  he  may  come  really  to  fancy  that  the 
so-called  Ottoman  Government  is  something 
to  which  its  so-called  subjects  could  appeal 
for  a  redress  of  their  wrongs. 

Some  allowance  must  therefore  bo  made 
for  men  whom  the  constant  habit  of  using 
conventional  language  may  at  last  have 
made  really  incapable  of  seeing  the  facts  of 
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the  case.  But  it  is  wonderful  that  any 
Englishman,  brought  up  with  tho  natural 
feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  not  blinded 
by  tho  traditions  of  diplomacy,  should  fail 
to  see  the  facts  of  the  case,  when  the  facts 
of  the  ease  are  so  simple.  Yet  a  considera- 
ble, though  certainly  a  diminishing,  number 
of  Englishmen  still  go  on,  in  defiance  of  an 
enlarged  experience  of  twenty  years,  making 
the  same  confusions,  uttering  the  same  fal- 
lacies, as  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  Even 
twenty  years  ago,  experience  ought  to  have 
taught  them  better  ;  still  twenty  years  ago, 
some  allowance  might  be  made.  The  Turk 
was  then  something  new  ;  few  people  had 
heard  much  about  him  ;  dealings  with  lam 
had  something  strange  and  romantic  about 
them ;    so   the   Turk  became  the  fashion. 


able  savage,  incapable  of  reform,  incapable 
of  adopting  the  civilization,  the  feelings,  the 
first  political  principles,  of  Europeans.  But 
the  experience  of  six  hundred  years  is  a 
long  experience,  an  experience  too  long  for 
people  who  are  in  a  hurry  and  who  have  just 
got  hold  of  a  new  toy.  The  Turk  might  in 
past  times  have  been  all  that  was  bad  ;  now 
he  was  going  to  be  all  that  was  good.  Those 
who  relied  on  the  experience  of  six  hundred 
years  warned  the  votaries  of  the  new  idol 
that  the  Turk  never  could  reform,  and  that 
all  his  promises  of  reform  were  necessarily 
worthless.  Such  warnings  were  of  course 
not  hearkened  to.  Twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence of  their  own  has  convinced  some,  but 
it  has  not  convinced  all.  The  Turk  lias 
shown  himself  to  be,  not  what  the  zealots 
of  the  future  said  that  he  would  be,  hut 
what  those  who  bad  read  the  experience  of 
the  past  knew  that  he  must  be.  But  there 
still  arc  men,  there  still  are  Englishmen, 
who,  in  defiance  of  all  experience  and  of  all 
reason,  still  support  the  cause  of  the  Turk, 
who  still  assert  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in 
Europe  ought  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  because  the  state  of  the  controversy 
now  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years 
back,  because  the  fallacies  that  have  to  be 
answered  and  the  arguments  with  which  wc 
have  to  answer  them  are  so  exactly  the  same 
as  they  were  then,  that  we  have  put  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  instead  of  anything 
new,  instead  of  any  books  or  pamphlets  or 
papers  of  the  present  year,  the  names  of 
writings  twenty  years  old,  which  are  now 
perhaps  nearly  forgotten.  Any  writing  of 
Dr.  Newman,  of  whatever  dale,  will  always 
find  some  who  remember  it  and  soroo  who 
read  It.  But  wc  can  hardly  think  that  his 
Lectures  on  the  Turks  are  among  those  of 
his  writings  winch  have  made  any  docp  im- 
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fircssion  on  the  public  mind,  or  which  are 
ikely  to  bo  remembered  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  immediate  admirers.  Nor  can  we 
Hay  that  their  actual  intrinsic  value  is  such 
as  to  presorvo  them.  All  that  Dr.  Newman 
writes  is  of  course  powerfully  and  beautiful- 
ly put ;  the  feeblest  work  of  so  great  a 
thinker  and  scholar  is  on  a  level  with  the 
strongest  work  of  ordinary  men.  But  it  is 
clear  that,  in  dealing  with  Turkish  history, 
Dr.  Newman  was  dealing  with  as  subject  to 
which  lie  had  never  given  his  whole  mind, 
and  on  which  he  therefore  could  not  put 
forth  his  whole  strength.  And  of  course 
Dr.  Newman's  view  is  warped  by  his  theo- 
logical position.  The  votary  of  the  Papacy 
must  be  unfair  to  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
the  East,  exactly  as  ho  must  be  unfair  to 
any  Protestant  body  in  the  West.  Yet  the 
book  is  worth  reading  ;  it  is  specially  worth 
reading  now.  It  is  always  well  to  see  how 
any  subject,  even  a  subject  taken  up  as  a 
kind  of  by-play,  appears  when  dealt  with  by 
snch  a  hand  as  Dr.  Newman's.  Even  he 
who  is  most  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
subject  will  always  learn  something  from 
the  natural  insight  of  snch  a  man.  If  he 
does  not  learn  any  new  facts,  he  is  sure 
to  find  some  familiar  facts  pot  in  a  new 
and  instructive  light.  But  onr  point  is 
that  whatever  is  true  and  valuable  in  Dr. 
Isrewman's  book  is  exactly  as  true  and  valu- 
able now  as  it  was  twenty  years  back. 
That  is  to  say,  the  case  is  altered  in  noth- 
ing, except  that  what  was  demonstrably  true 
then  has  been  made  more  certain  stilt  by 
the  experience  of  twenty  years.  So,  among 
the  probably  quito  forgotten  collection  of 
tracts  which  we  have  placed  second  on  our 
Hit,  if  we  put  aside  a  few  allusions  to  the 
passing  crents  of  twenty  years  since,  every 
word  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  The 
fallacies  which  had  to  be  refuted  then  are 
the  same  which  have  to  be  refuted  now  ; 
the  same  vain  trust  in  Turkish  reforms,  the 
same  silly  fear  of  Russia,  the  same  strange 
belief  that  the  interest  of  England  is  some- 
how involved  in  keeping  up  the  foulest 
tyranny  on  earth,  have  all  to  be  answered 
now  just  as  they  had  to  be  answered  then, 
and  to  be  answered  by  exactly  the  same  ar- 
guments. Everything  that  is  nol  in  itself  es- 
sentially temporary,  everything  which  bears 
on  the  main  questions  at  issue,  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  then.  Many  of  the  tracts  in  Sir 
Arthur  Elton's  scries  might  be  put  forth  ag£in 
now,  ar.d  no  one  would  know  that  they  were 
twenty  years  old.  They  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  the  obvious  and  natural  answer 
to  the  last  fallacy  of  the  day,  put  forth  by 
what  the  '  Spectator  '  calls  the  '  Mahometan 
press  of  London.'     The  only  difference  is 
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that  what  was  true  then  has  been  shown  by 
twenty  years'  experience  to  bo  yet  truer 
now.  There  is  indeed  another  difference, 
that  we  trust  there  are  more  minds  now 
than  there  were  then  to  whom  such  obvious 
truths  seem  to  be  obvious  truths.  But  as 
long  as  Turkish  rule  still  has  its  advocates, 
above  all,  as  long  as  it  has  its  advocates 
among  those  who  are  the  virtual  rulers  of 
England,  so  long  must  the  controversy  go 
on.  The  old  fallacies  must  be  again  refut- 
ed ;  the  old  truths  must  be  again  brought 
forth  and  set  in  order.  We  must  bo  con- 
tent to  explain  yet  again,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  if  need  be,  who  the  Turk  in  Eu- 
rope is,  how  he  came  there,  how  ho  has  be- 
haved himself  since  he  came.  We  must,  in 
short,  explain  yet  again  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  wretched  conventionalities  of 
diplomacy,  that  talk  about  the  'Ottoman 
Government,'  the  '  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Sultan,'  the  'independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,'  with  which  the  vota- 
ries of  barbarism  and  oppression  still  con- 
tinue to  insult  the  understandings  of  man- 
Let  us  hero  stop  for  a  moment  and  think 
what  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  really 
is.  It  is,  in  plain  words,  the  rule  of  an  alien 
horde  encamped  on  a  soil  which  is  not  their 
own.  This  saying  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again,  and  no  saying  is  move  true.  It 
is  just  because  it  is  so  true  that  it  is  specially 
unpleasing  to  the  votaries  of  the  Turk  and 
his  doings.  Whenever  it  is  said,  it  is  at 
once,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sneered  at  as  a 
'  rhetorical  statement,'  a  '  rhetorical  exag- 
geration,' and  the  like.  It  i3  sneered  at 
simply  because  it  cannot  be  answered.  It 
is  called  a  rhetorical  statement,  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  because  to  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  its  force  by  calling  it  some  such  name  is 
the  only  way  of  evading  the  fact  that  it  is 
literally  and  historically  true.  To  say  that 
the  Turks  in  Europe  are  an  alien  horde,  a 
gang  of  foreign  invaders,  is  no  rhetorical 
statement  al  all ;  it  is  the  very  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  When  we  say  that  the 
Tnrks  in  Europe  are  an  alien  horde  encamp- 
ed on  a  soil  which  is  not  their  own,  instead 
of  indulging  in  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  we 
arc  using  words  which  will  tear  to  be  ex- 
amined with  all  the  strictness  of  a  mathe- 
matical definition.  It  is  not  merely  because 
it  was  as  conquerors  that  they  entered  into 
the  land  in  which  they  dwelt.  That  is  most 
likely  true  of  every  nation  ;  it  is  certainly 
true  of  every  Aryan  nation  in  Europe, 
The  difference  between  the  Turkish  con- 
quest and  all  other  conquests  is,  as  has  been 
shown  a  hundred  times,  that  in  all  other 
cases  the  process  of  conquest  has  long  ago 
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ceased,  and  its  remits  alone  remain  ;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  Turk  the  process  of  con- 
quest is,  after  so  many  ages,  still  going  on 
just  as  at  first.  That  is  to  say,  all  conquer- 
ors are  an  alien  horde, 
thing,  when  they  first  eomo  in  ;  but  they 
cease  to  be  aliens  when  they  are  natural- 
ized, when  they  really  become  the  people 
of  the  land  or  part  of  that  people.  Ihe 
Turks  have  never  been  naturalized  ;  they 
have  never  become  the  people  of  the  land 
or  part  of  it.  To  take  old  and  well-worn 
illustration?,  all  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  France,  look  on  each 
other  as  countrymen.  They  have  for  ages 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  in  each  land  a  distinction  of  conquerors 
and  conquered.  But,  in  the  land  which 
is  falsely  cnllcd  Turkey,  nil  the  inhabitants 
do  not  look  on  each  other  as  country' 
men  ;  the  distinction  of  conqueror  and 
conquered  is,  after  four  or  five  hundred 
years,  as  broadly  drawn  as  ever.  Be- 
tween the  Turk  and  the  Greek,  tho  Tnrk 
and  the  Slave,  the  Turk  and  the  Bul- 
garian, there  is  no  feeling  of 
try,  no  feeling  of  common  loyalty 
inon  citizenship  ;  there  is  only  the  abiding 
mutual  fear  and  mutual  hatred  which  must 
ever  reign  between  the  master  and  the  slave. 
The  Turk  is  no  more  at  home  in  Europe 
now  than  he  was  when  ho  first  crossed  tho 
Bosporos.  The  process  of  conquest,  the 
process  of  invasion,  still  goes  on.  That  is 
to  say,  not  as  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  hut  as 
the  most  literal  description  of  an  historical 
fact,  the  Turks  in  Europe  are  still  an  alien 
hurde,  encamped  on  a  soil  which  is  not  their 

Let  ns  now  run  briefly  through  the  chief 
periods  of  Turkish  history,  and  trace  out 
the  chief  characteristic  features  which  dis- 
tinguish their  settlement  in  Europe  from  the 
other  conquests  to  which  most  of  the  exist- 
ing powers  of  Europe  owe  their  origin. 

What  then  are  the  Turks,  tho  Turks  of 
modern  European  politics,  tho  destroyers  of 
the  Eastern  Bo-man  Empire  and  of  tho 
neighbouring  Christian  kingdoms?  Tho 
Ottoman  or  Osmanti  is  of  course  only  one 
out  of  many  branches  of  that  great  Turkish 
race  which  is  probably  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended race  in  the  world.  In  point  of 
blood  he  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  least  pure  of 
all  the  branches  of  that  race.  Ho  has 
passed  through  so  many  lands  to  reach  his 
present  European  encampment — home  we 
may  not  call  it — he  has  bo  largely  recruited 
his  ranks  by  renegades  and  tribute-children  ; 
his  princes  and  great  men  have  been  so  con- 
stantly the  children  of  mothers  of  every 
stock  of  East  and  West,  that,  as  far  as  the 
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domain  of  the  physiologist  is  concerned,  the 
modem  Ottoman  is  hardly  to  bo  looked  on 
asaTurk  at  all.  If  we  con  id  go  into  tho  ped- 
igrees of  the  men  who  stormed  the  Now 
Home,  we  should  find  that,  as  far  as  physi- 
cal descent  went,  they  were  Greek  and  Slave 
rather  than  Turkish.  The  Ottomans  are  in 
truth  an  artificial  caste,  military  and  official, 
bearing  rale,  not  only  over  Christians,  but 
over  other  Mahometans,  including  among 
them  crowds  of  Turks  of  purer  blood  than 
themselves.  They  were,  in  their  origin,  not 
so  much  a  nation  or  a  tribe  as  a  company  of 
warriors  gathered  round  the  banners  of  a 
single  chief.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  his- 
tory, they  must  take  their  place  ns  one — the 
last  and  the  greatest — of  the  matiy  Turkish 
dynasties  which  grew  into  greatness  out  of 
the  decay  of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate.  The 
Turk  has  played  towards  the  Saracen  essen- 
tially the  same  part  which  the  Teuton  play- 
ed towards  the  Roman  of  the  West,  which 
the  Slave  played  less  perfectly  towards  the 
Roman  of  the  East.  In  a  phrase  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  he  was  half 
conqueror,  half  disciple.  The  Turks  crossed 
the  Oxiis,  as  the  Teutons  crossed  the  Rhine, 
in  every  possible  character,  as  slaves,  as 
mercenaries,  as  avowed  enemies.  But  in 
whatever  character  they  pasaed  within  the 
Saracenic  frontier,  they  were  alike  brought 
within  tho  range  of  Saracenic  .influence. 
As  the  Teuton  adopted  tho  Christianity  of 
Rome,  so  the  Turk  adopted  the  Mahome- 
tnnism  of  Bagdad.  As  Gothic  and  Frnnk- 
ish  kings,  practically  independent  sovereigns, 
were  proud  to  reign  by  a  nominal  commis- 
sion from  the  successor  of  Augustus,  so 
Turkish  princes,  growing  from  Emirs  into 
Sultans,  were  proud  to  reign  by  a  nominal 
commission  from  the  successor  of  Mahomet. 
As  the  Teuton,  sometimes  keeping,  some- 
times forgetting,  bis  own  tongue,  adopted 
Latin  as  the  tongue  of  religion  and  litera- 
ture, so  the  Turk,  for  tho  most  part  keeping 
his  own  tongue,  adopted  Arabic  aa  tbe 
tongue  of  religion  and  literature.  The  par- 
allel is  almost  exact,  except  so  far  as  it  ist 
modified  by  the  ono  great  fact  which  dis- 
tinguishes Eastern  and  Western  history.  In 
Western  Europe  the  powers  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  powers  of  the  l'onliff  were  lodged 
in  different  hands,  while  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Caliphate  the  powers  of  Ciesar  and 
Pontiff  alike  were  united  in  the  hands  of 
the  successor  of  the  Prophet.  Wheu  the 
Frank  Charles  was  declared  the  successor  of 
the  last  Constantine  whom  tbe  Old  Rome 
acknowledged,  it  was  a  transfer  of  the  tem- 
poral sword  from  one  temporal  hand  to  an- 
other. When  the  Ottoman  Seliin  was  de- 
clared  the    successor  of    tho  last  nominal 
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Abbasside  at  Cairo,  it  was  placing  the  spirit- 
ual sword  in  a  hand  which  had  long  and 
firmly  grasped  the  temporal  sword.  Other- 
wise the  parallel  is  nearly  exact.  The  Slave 
in  Eastern  Europe  has  in  the  like  sort  been 
to  the  Eastern  Roman  half  conqueror,  half 
disciple ;  but  he  has  never  taken  his 
place  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Teuton 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Western  Roman, 
in  which  the  Turk  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  Saracen.  The  Frank  and  the  Turk  have 
alike  reigned  in  New  Rome,  but  the  Slave 
never  ;  at  least,  he  has  never  reigned  there 
under  his  own  name.  It  is  true  that  the 
greatest  of  Byzantine  dynasties  was  really 
of  Slavonic  blood,  but  it  was  not  as  men  of 
Slavonic  blood  that  they  made  their  way  to 
the  throne  of  Constantine.  The  Macedon- 
ian Basil,  perhaps  Justinian  himself,  came 
of  the  same  blood  as  Stephen  Duslian  and 
Oserny  George.  But  to  become  Emperors 
of  the  Romans  they  had  to  lay  aside  all 
trace  of  their  true  nationality;  while  in  the 
West  it  was  a  Frankish  king,  who  never 
cast  away  his  Frankish  name  and  speech, 
who  exchanged  the  style  of  Patrician  of  the 
Romans  for  that  of  their  Emperor. 

The  Turk  then  was  to  the  Eastern  Sara- 
cen what  the  Teuton  was  to  the  Western 
Roman,  except  so  far  as  the  parallel  is  mod- 
ified by  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  in  Christendom,  and  their 
union  in  the  same  hands  in  Islam.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  ths  purely  ethnical 
difference  between  the  Saracen  and  the 
Turk  was  far  wider  than  the  ethnical  differ- 
ence betweon  the  Teuton  and  the  Roman. 
The  Teuton  and  the  Roman  were,  after  all, 
kinsfolk  of  one  common  stock,  speaking 
dialects  of  one  common  language.  Between 
the  Arab  and  the  Turk  there  was  no  such 
real,  though  invisible  tie.  The  Semitic  Arab, 
speaking  an  inflexional  tongue,  might  also 
paBs  as  one  of  the  same  group  with  the  in- 
flexional Aryan,  as  compared  with  the  agglu- 
tinative Turk.  And  yet,  while  we  recognize 
the  vast  gap  between  Saracen  and  Turk — 
while  wo  sec  in  the  wretched  beings  who 
now  profane  the  titles  of  the  Caliphate,  un- 
worthy anccessors  indeed  of  Abou-Bckr  and 
Omar  and  Othman  and  Ali — while  we  see 
in  their  rule  of  blood  and  falsehood  a  falling 
off  indeed  from  the  stern  righteousness  of  the 
first  days  of  Islam-wc  still  see  that,  practically 
and  historically,  Saracen  and  Turk  form  one 
whole,  as  opposed  to  the  nations  of  Christian 
Europe.  To  drive  out  the  Saracen  from 
Granada  was  to  deprive  Spain  of  i(s  most 
industrious  and  most  skilful  inhabitants;  to 
drive  out  the  Turk  from  Constantinople  will 
be  to  free  Romania  from  a  wasting  horde, 
who  destroy  everything,  but  produce  noth- 
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ing.  Still,  in  spitcof  this,  we  sec  that  tlia 
civilized  Arab  of  Western  Europe,  the  bar- 
barous Turk  of  Eastern  Europe,  still  form 
part  of  one  whole  _as  compared  with  the 
general  hotly  of  the  nations  of  Christian  En- 
rope.  Whence  then  this  difference  ?  It 
comes  from  one  simple  cause,  but  that  cause 
will  be  still  better  understood  if  we  look  at 
yet  another  set  of  phenomena  which  the 
history  of  south-eastern  Europe  supplies  us 
with. 

The  Ottoman  Turks,  as  wc  have  just  seen, 
are  physically  a  very  mixed  race.  We  may 
say  for  certain  that,  among  the  ruling  class- 
es in  the  great  days  of  their  empire,  the 
prevailing  blood  was  not  Turkish.  Bnt 
they  are  practically  Turks  all  the  same. 
They  neither  assimilated  the  conquered  na- 
tions, nor  were  assimilated  by  them  :  they 
simply  admitted  vast  numbers  of  recruits, 
one  by  one,  into  their  own  ranks.  The 
alien  horde  remained  none  the  less  an  alien 
horde  because  many  natives,  one  by  one, 
were  incorporated  with  that  horde.  For  all 
historical  purposes  the  Ottoman  Turk  is  a 
Turk,  no  less  than  Gbaznevid  or  Scljuk. 
The  stock  is  Turanian,  though  both  Semitic 
and  Aryau  shoots  have  been  grafted  on  it. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Otto- 
man Turks  are  not  the  only  Turanian,  per- 
haps not  the  only  Turkish,  settlers  iu  Eu- 
rope. From  the  days  of  Attila  onward,  a 
crowd  of  nations  have  passed  to  and  fro 
through  the  lands  tiorlh  of  II  tern  as,  whose 
exact  ethnical  relations  it  is  for  professed 
ethnologists  to  settle,  but  who  arc  marked 
off  in  history  as  being  neither  Aryan  or 
Semitic,  and  who  may  for  our  purpose  he 
lumped  together  under  the  general  name  of 
Turanian.  Moat  of  them  have  passed  away. 
They  arc  recorded,  some  of  them  are  fa- 
mous, in  the  pages  of  past  history,  hut  the 
modern  map  knows  them  not.  In  two 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  Turanian  invaders 
have  made  permanent  settlements,  nud  have 
given  their  names  to  important  portions  of 
European  soil.  First  came  the  great  settle- 
ment of  the  ■  Bulgarians.  It  may  sound 
strange  to  some  in  our  day,  wheu  the  Bul- 
garian victim  is  sending  up  his  hitter  wail 
against  his  Turkish  oppressor,  and  his  bitter- 
er curse  still  against  the  English  abettors  of 
bis  oppressor,  to  hear-  that  the  original  Bul- 
garian was  in  truth  a  kinsman  of  the  Turk, 
that  he  came  into  Europe  as  a  barbarian 
conqueror,  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  the 
Eastern  Rome,  as  an  enemy  at  whose  name 
the,  Christians  of  the  East  trembled  then,  as 
they  now  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Otto- 
man. For  several  centuries  wars  with  the 
Bulgarian  invader  form  almost  the  staple  of 
Byzantium  history.     After  a  warfare   long 
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nnd  terrible  almost  beyond  example,  the 
greatest  of  the  later  Emperors,  tbe  second 
Basil,  won  for  himself  that  name  of 
Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians  which  men  of 
our  own  day  have  wod  in  a  far  other 
cause  and  with  a  far  other  meaning.  For 
ages  past  these  once  terrible  Bulgarians 
have  been  the  most  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
■a  Christian  people  speaking  a  Slavonic 
tongne,  a  people  whose  fault  is  a  certain 
apathy  which  makes  them  slower  than  their 
neighbours  to  rise  against  oppression.  Here 
then  is  one  settlement  of  a  people  akin  to 
the  Turks,  but  from  whom  all  traces  of 
Turkish  kindred  have  passed  away  fur  ages. 
The  modern  Bulgarian  is  a  Slave ;  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  Bulgarians  form  one 
member  of  that  group  of  Slavonic  nations 
of  whom  the  Servians  and  Russians  arc 
other  members.  That  is  to  say,  tho  original 
Bulgarians  came  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  which  so  often  turns  the  conqueror  into 
a  disciple.  The  Turanian  conquerors, 
doubtless  far  smaller  in  numbers  than  their 
Slavonic  subjects,  adopted  their  religion  and 
language  and  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
them.  Tbe  change  is  indeed  wondorful, 
from  the  ancient  Bulgarian,  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Eastern  Roman, 
to  tho  modern  Bulgarian,  the  most  endur- 
ing, the  most  oppressed,  the  most  bitter- 
ly wronged,  of  all  the  victims  of  the  Turk. 

To  the  north  of  tho  Bulgarian  lies  an- 
other and  rather  later  Turaniau  settlement, 
whose  history  has  been  in  some  respects 
different.  This  is  the  settlement  of  the 
Magyars  or  Hungarians.  Ethnologists  tell 
us  that  this  famous  people  are  Finnish  rather 
than  Turkish;  but  in  the  eyes  of  tho  By- 
santinc  writers  they  were  distinctly  and  dis- 
tinctively Turks.  Their  name  is  TovpKoi, 
their  land  is  Tuvpiua.  It  is  startling  to  find 
in  Byzantine  geography  Tovpicia  bounded  to 
the  west  by  fypayyia  ;  hut  it  is  only  th< 
names  that  have  changed,  not  the  boundary 
For  the  Turkey  and  Prance  of  Constant ine 
l'orphyrogennetos  read  Hungary  and  Ot 
many — Germany,  of  course,  in  a  sense 
which  takes  in  the  Austrian  archduchy — 
and  hardly  any  change  is  needed  on  the 
modern  map.  The  Magyars  then,  the 
Turks  of  the  Imperial  geographer,  arc,  like 
the  Bulgarians,  a  Turanian  settlement  in 
Aryan  Europe,  and,  like  the  Bulgarians, 
they,  once  tuc  dread  of  Western  Europe  as 
well  as  Eastern,  have  changed  into  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  forming  part  of  the  general  Eu- 
ropean commonwealth.  But,  unlike  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Magyars  have  kept  their 
Turanian  tongne ;  and,  unlike  the  Bulga- 
rians, they  have  attached  themselves  rather 
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to  Western  than  to  Eastern  Europe.  Their 
Christianity  is  that  of  the  Western,  not  of 
the  Eastern  Church  ;  they  once  paid  allegi- 
ance to  tile  Western  Empire ;  their  crown 
was  worn  by  a  long  succession  of  Western 
Ciesars.  The  Magyars  thus  remain  in  a 
measure  isolated,  parted  ofi  from  their  Sla- 
vonic subjects  and  neighbours,  and  this  iso- 
lation has  been  a  most  important  and  un- 
happy fact  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Were  all  Hungary  Orthodox  and  Slavonic, 
many  of  tho  difficulties  of  the  present  mo- 
ment would  vanish.  Still  the  Magyars  have 
become  thoroughly  part  of  European  Chris- 
tendom ;  they  may  be  aliens  on  their  own 
soil,  but  they  are  not  aliens  in  Europe  gener- 
ally. Their  position  is  something  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  Bulgarians, 
wholly  merged  in  the  mass  of  their  Slavonic 
subjects  and  neighbours,  and  that  of  the 
third  swarm  of  Turanian  iuvaders  who  made 
their  way,  some  ages  later,  into  sooth-east- 
ern Europe. 

This  third  swarm,  we  need  hardly  say, 
were  the  Ottoman  Turks.  They  first  made 
their  way  into  Europe  in  tbe  fourteenth 
century,  and,  before  the  end  of  tho  fifteenth, 
they  had  swallowed  up  all  that  was  left  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire — which  by  that 
time  had  become  a  purely  Greek  Btate — to- 
gether with  many  other  of  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms,  principalities,  and  colonies, 
Greek,  Slave,  and  Frank.  These  now  invad- 
ers came  into  Europe  by  quite  another  path 
from  that  which  had  led  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  Magyars  to  the  borders  of  the  Empire. 
The  highway  of  all  earlier  Turanian  invad- 
ers had  been  through  the  lands  north  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Danube.  Swarm  after 
swarm  plissed  through  the  land  which  had 
been  Trajan's  Dacia,  leaving  it  as  a  standing 
miracle  that  a  land  so  ofteu  traversed  hy  in- 
vaders of  every  race  and  speech  should  to 
this  day  keep  its  Human  speech  and  its 
Roman  name.  Tho  new  Turanian  swarm 
came  in  the  wake  of  invaders  of  another 
class,  Aryan  and  Semitic.  They  followed 
the  path  of  tbe  Persian  and  tho  Saracen, 
the  path  of  those  into  whose  place  they 
had  stepped  as  the  champions  of  the  Ea>t 
against  the  West  in  that  long  struggle 
which  has  gone  on  from  tbe  days  of  Croi- 
sus  to  our  own.  Already  masters  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  stretched  out  their  hands,  like 
Xerxes  or  Mithridat.es,  to  grasp  at  Europe 
also.  And  by  diut  of  repeated  incursions, 
as  plunderers,  as  mercenaries,  at  last  as  con- 
querors, they  seized  a  largo  part  of  its  fair- 
est regions  with  a  firm  grasp.  Before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  continu- 
ous territory  of  tbe  Empire  reached  but  * 
few  miles  from  Constantinople.     The  outly- 
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ing  possessions  which  were  stilt  kept  in 
PeloponnSsos  and  in  ChalkidikG  were  far 
greater  than  that  corner  of  Thrace  to 
which,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  the  lioman 
world  was  now  confined.  The  invasion  of 
Timoar  gave  the  seemingly  doomed  Empire 
h  breathing-space.  It  is  not  the  least  won- 
derful feature  in  thewondorful  tale  of  Otto- 
man progress  that,  after  the  crushing  blow 
of  Angora,  tho  fragments  of  the  shivered 
Turkish  dominion  could  come  together 
again,  that  the  successors  of  Bajazot  could 
grasp  again  the  sword  which  he  had  drop- 
ped, and  coeld  march  on  again  to  uninter- 
rupted conquest.  The  fifteenth  century  be- 
held the  conquest  of  the  Empires  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Trcbizond,  the  wiping  out 
of  Greek  independence  everywhere,  the 
wiping  out  of  Servian  independence  every- 
where, save  on  the  unconquered  heights  of 
the  Black  Mountain.  Thesixteenthccntnry 
saw  avast  accession  of  Asiatic  power ;  Syria 
and  Egypt  became  possessions  of  tho  Otto- 
man Sultan,  and,  along  with  Egypt,  he  won 
or  bought  or -extorted  the  right  to  bear 
himself  as  Caliph  of  ihe  Prophet' and  Com- 
mander of  tho  Faithful.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury carried  the  Ottoman  dominion  deep  into 
the  heart  of  Hungary,  and  a  pasha  ruled 
at  Biida  as  well  as  at  Sofia  and  at  Belgrade. 
It  is  hard  measure  indeed  when  the  Magyar 
grudges  to  his  Slavonic  neighbour  the  deliv- 
erance which  was  won  for  himself  by  Sla. 
vonic  swords,  when  Buda,  freed  from  her 
pasha  by  Sobieski,  regrets  that  pashas  have 
passed  away  from  Belgrade,  and  strives  to 
Keep  them  from  passing  away  from  Sofia 
and  Mostar.  In  the  same  generation  which 
made  the  Magyar  the  rayah  of  his  Ottoman 
fellow,  Rhodes  was  wrested  from  its  Knights, 
and  St.  Mark  lost  his  realm  of  Cyprus.  But 
the  war  which  guve  Cyprus  to  the  Turk  also 
taught  him  at  Lepanto  that  he  was  not  in- 
vincible. From  that  day  to  this,  there  have 
been  Turkish  conquests  hero  and  there. 
Besides  leas  famous  lands,  Crete  was  won, 
and  has  been  kept  to  our  own  day.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  Turkish  power  has  steadily 
gone  back.  The  Turk  has  been  driven  from 
Hungary  ;  he  has  been  driven  from  Servia  ; 
he  has  been  driven  from  Greece.  For  a 
while  every  lessening  of  the  area  of  Islam, 
every  widening  of  the  area  of  Christendom, 
every  rood  of  ground  won  from  Asiatic  bar- 
barism to  European  civilization,  was  hailed 
as  a  triumph  for  Europe  and  for  Christen- 
dom. But  for  some  years  past  a  slrangc  doc- 
trine has  grown  up  among  us;  we  are 
taught  that,  whenever  Islam  falls  back  and 
Christendom  advances,  it  is  a  blow  dealt  to 
the  world's  happiness.  We  are  taught  that 
west  of  the   Hadriatic  we  may  lock  with 
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[  sympathy  on  struggling  nations ;  that  there 
freedom  is,  as  Herodotus  taught  us,  a  noble 
thing,  and  bondage  a  thing  to  be  accursed 
of  all  men.  But  wc  are  taught  that  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  that  mystic  gulf  another 
rule  must  reign.  There  it  is  bondage  which 
J3  the  holy  thing,  and  freedom  tho  evil  plant 
which  is  to  be  trodden  down  wherever  its 
baleful  leaves  dare  to  show  themselves.  A 
nation  may  rise  against  a  yoke  which  simply 
offends  its  national  instincts;  it  may  not 
rise  against  a  yoke  which  not  only  crushes 
every  national  instinct,  bnt  weighs  the  vic- 
tim down  in  a  bondage  which  denies  him 
the  common  rights  of  hnman  beinge.  Tho 
Pole  may  rise  against  the  whips  of  Russia  ; 
the  Lombard  may  rise  against  the  whips  of 
Austria;  but  for  the  Greek,  the  Slave,  the 
Bulgarian,  to  rise  against  the  scorpions  of 
the  Turk,  is  denounced  as  a  deadly  sin  in 
every  Foreign  Office  in  Europe.  In  the 
West  freedom  and  nationality  may  be  cher- 
ished ;  in  the  East  such  dreams  arc  forbid 
don.  There  the  victim  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lie  still,  and  feel  how  great  is  his 
privilege  when  the  diplomatic  wisdom  of 
Europe  offers  him  rip  as  a  whole  burnt-offer- 
ing on  the  altar  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Sultan  or  of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

A  man  who,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  should 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  this  singular  creed 
of  diplomatists  and  of  those  who  listen  to 
diplomatists,  might  be  tempted  to  ask  some 
questions  which  might  sound  not  a  little 
strange  in  our  ears.  He  might  be  tempted 
td  ask  whether  tho  rule  of  the  third  stream 
of  Turanian  invaders,  namely  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  had  always  shown  itself  the  very 
model  of  government,  whether  it  had  been 
specially  just,  specially  liberal,  specially  bene- 
ficent, above  all  governments.  On  no  other 
theory  could  such  a  man  explain  the  doctrine 
that  this  particular  power  had  exercised  such 
a  magic  over  tho  diplomatic  mind  that  it  was 
deemed  a  service  to  humanity  to  hinder  the 
area  of  its  power  from  being  anywhere  less- 
ened. Yet  it  might  strike  such  a  man  as  in 
some  sort  an  inconsistency  that,  while  so 
many  diplomatists  have  bidden  other  na- 
tions to  sit  quiet  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
Ottoman  rule,  no  diplomatist  on  record  has 
ever  proposed  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
Ottoman  rule  to  his  own  nation — that  no 
diplomatist  has  ever,  in  bis  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  proposed  to  annex  his  own 
country  to  the  Ottoman  Empire — that  none 
has  even  proposed  that  the  government  of 
his  own  country  should  bo  reconstructed 
after  the  model  of  tho  government  of  tho 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  might  seem  after  all 
that  what  the  diplomatists  of  Western  Eu- 
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rope  think  good  enough  for  Greets,  Slaves, 
anil  Bulgarians,  would  not  seem  to  them  good 
enough  for  their  own  or  for  any  other 
Western  country.  Still,  a  power  which  has 
something  about  it  which  is  able  to  upset 
all  general  rules,  which  makes  men  act  and 
talk  in  a  different  way  when  it  is  concerned 
from  the  way  in  which  they  act  and  talk  at 
all  other  times,  is  at  least  o  curious  subject 
for  inquiry.  Besides  the  deep  historic 
interest  of  the  examination,  it  must 
be  practically  well  worth  our  while  to 
know  what  is  and  has  been  the  real 
nature  of  this  power  of  which  diplomatists 
are  so  tender,  a  power  on  behalf  of  whose 
preservation  they  display  an  amount  of  zeal 
which  they  never  display  on  behalf  of  any 
oilier  power  in  the  world. 

Now  the  one  characteristic  of  Ottooian 
rule  in  Europe,  that  which' distinguishes  the 
third  of  the  existing  Turanian  settlements, 
not  only  from  the  conquests  and  movements 
of  the  Aryan  nations  of  Europe  among 
themselves,  but  from  the  two  older  Turanian 
settlements,  may  be  summed  np  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  summed  tip  in  the  phrases 
which  we  have  already  used  and  discussed, 
that,  after  four  or  five  hundred  years  of 
conquest,  the  process  of  conquest  still  goes 
on — tliat  the  Turk  is  as  much  a  stranger,  as 
much  an  invader,  as  he  ever-  was — that,  in 
short,  the  Ottoman  lords  of  south-eastern 
Europe  are  an  alien  horde  encamped  on  soil 
which  belongs  to  other  men.  The  ruling 
.race  is  still  as  distinct  from  the  subject 
races  as  it  was  on  the  day  when  the  first 
Ottoman  crossed  the  Hellespont.  There 
was  then,  and  there  is  now,  a  ruling  caste, 
in  the  interests  of  which  aH  government — to 
give  it  that  name  of  courtesy — is  carried 
on;  there  was  then,  and  there  is  now,  a 
subject  class,  differing  in  blood  and  speech 
in  different  parts  of  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ions, but  who  are  everywhere  dealt  with  as 
the  subjects  and  inferiors  of  that  ruling 
caste.  For  that  ruling  caste  all  power,  rank, 
and  honour  is  reserved,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  bo  convenient  to  the  ruler  to  set  one 
class  of  bis  subjects  to  keep  another  class  in 
order.  Tlie  rulmg  class  is  armed  and  free, 
so  far  as  anv  man  can  bo  stud  to  be  free 
under  a  despotism  ;  the  subject  class  is  un- 
armed and  in  bondage,  in  the  cruellest  of 
bondage,  bondage  in  their  own  land.  The 
ruling  class  keeps  the  administration  of  so- 
called  justice  in  its  own  hands;  in  most 
cases  the  very  witness  of  men  of  tho  subject 
class  is  refused.  The  bondman  hns  to  get 
justice  how  he  con  from  his  master,  in  the 
most  grievous  cases  of  wrong,  the  life,  prop- 
erty, or  family  honour.  It  is  therefore  not 
wonderful  if,  as  a  rule,  the  ruling  class  deal 
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with  the  subject  class  as  they  think  good,  or 
if  the  subject  class  find  it  hopeless  to  seek 
redress  for  the  bitterest  of  wrongs.  In 
short,  the  state  of  things  which  came  in 
with  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  and  which  has  lasted  ever  since 
within  the  range  of  the  Ottoman  dominion, 
is  one  that  has  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope. It  might  indeed  be  possible  to  find 
cases  in  which  particular  classes  of  men  in 
Western  Europe,  whether  marked  out  by 
race,  by  rank,  or  by  religion,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  oppression  as  grievous  as  that 
which  is  endured  by  the. subject  races  under 
Ottoman  dominion.  But  it.  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  find  anywhere  in  Western  Eu- 
rope such  a  system  of  oppression,  such  » 
system  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  one  class 
to  the  will  of  another,  maintained,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  for  so  long  a  time,  and  ag- 
gravated in  practice  during  every  century  of 
its  existence.  Western  Europe  has  plenty 
of  blots  on  its  history  ;  but  for  a  long  time 
past  tho  state  of  things  in  Western  Europe 
has  on  the  whole  been  getting  better  and 
better,  while  the  state  of  things  in  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  getting  worse  and  worse. 
Whenever  tho  condition  of  any  land  under 
Ottoman  rule  has  been  improved,  it  has  been 
improved  by  removing  it,  wholly  or  in  part, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Ottoman  rule.  In  every 
land  which  is  left  under  the  direct  rule  of 
Turk,  things  never  change  for  the  better,  but 
they  often  change  for  tho  worse.  In  the 
early  davs  of  Ottoman  dominion  the  subject 
races  had  some  chance.  Out  of  the  won- 
derful succession  of  groat  princes  who  built 
up  the  fabric  of  Ottoman  power,  not  a  few 
practised  a  justice  of  the  Eastern  type,  aad 
were  not  disposed  to  carry  oppression  fur- 
ther  than  was  needed  to  maintain  their 
power.  In  after  days  came  the  rule  of  the 
pashas,  worse  than  the  personal  rule  of  the 
great  Sultans,  but  still  not  so  bad  as  tho  rule 
of  tho  corrupt  centralized  court  of  Constanti- 
nople in  our  own  day.  But,  while  under 
the  direct  dominion  of  tho  Turk,  bad  has  ever 
been  growing  into  worse,  other  portions  of 
Turkish  territory  have  either  wholly  cast  off 
the  yoke,  or  have  boon  raised  to  that  tribu- 
tary relation  which  secures  full  internal  in- 
dependence. The  lands  so  set  free  have  at 
once  felt  the  benefits  of  freedom,  and  have 
at  once  outstripped  the  lands  left  under 
barbarian  rule.  Yet  this  dominion,  which 
blights  everything  which  it  touches,  under 
which  progress  is  impossible,  which  can  be 
improved  only  in  the  sense  of  being  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  cher- 
ished idol  of  modern  diplomatists.  Leav- 
ing them  to  enjoy  their  adoration  of  their 
hideous  fetish,  let  us  look  for  the  historical 
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causes  of  a  state  of  -things  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Why  is  the  government  of  the  "Sublime 
Porte"  so  exceptionally  bad  as  in  truth  not 
to  be  government  at  all  f  Why  is  it  that, 
while  all  other  governments  in  Europe,  how- 
ever bad,  can  reform,  this  one  cannot  re- 
form t  Why  is  it  that,  among  all  the  con- 
quests that  have  been  made  in  Europe,  the 
Ottoman  conquest  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  process  of  invasion  is  still  jping  on  after 
five  hundred  years  ?  Why  is  it  that,  among 
w>  many  cases  in  which  a  foreign  dynasty 
or  a  whole  foreign  nation  has  established 
itself  among  a  conquered  people,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Ottomans  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  distinction  between  conquerors 
and  conquered  remains  as  broadly  drawn 
now  as  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  inva- 
sion! Why  has  the  Turk  peilber  assimilat- 
ed his  subjects  to  himself,  nor  been  himself 
assimilated  by  them !  Why  did  he  not, 
like  the  once  no  less  terrible-  Bulgarian, 
gradually  lose  himself  in  the  creator  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  land  t  Why  did  he  not 
at  least  remain  in  the  position  of  the  Magyar 
among  his  Slavonic  neighbours  !  There  the 
distinction  between  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  has  been  unusually  abiding  ;  the 
line  between  Magyar  and  Slave  i3  still  sharp- 
ly drawn  ;  the  national  feelings  of  the  Slave 
not  uncrmmonly  revolt  against  Magyar  su- 
premacy. Still  the  difference .  is  wide  in- 
deed between  Magyar  supremacy  and  Turk- 
ish oppression.  Whatever  the  Slave  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  has  to  complain  of,  it 
is  certain  that  it  would  bo  a  blissful  change 
for  the  Slave  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  if  he 
conld  ho  promoted  to  his  position.  Why 
then  is  this  wide  distinction  which  marks 
off  the  Ottoman  conquest,  the  abiding  Otto- 
man occupation,  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic 
lands  of  south-eastern  Europe  from  any  other 
recorded  conquest  and  occupation  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  ?  What  distinguishes 
it  from  the  conquest  of  the  Frank  in  Gaul,  of 
the  Norman  in  England,  of  the  Bulgarian  in 
the  lands  on  the  Danube  ?  The  cause  of 
the  difference  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  it  is  no 
other  than  this,  that  the  Ottoman  Turks  en- 
tered Europe  as  professors  of  the  Mahome- 
tan religion.  As  its  professors,  they  were 
also  its  champions,  its  armed  missionaries, 
bound  to  offer  to  men  of  every  other  faith 
no  alternative  but  that  which  was  offered  by 
the  first  armed  missionaries  of  Islam,  Koran, 
tribute,  or  sword.  Hero  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  difference.  Other  conquests  have 
been  made  by  Pagans  over  Christians,  by 
Christians  'over  Pagans,  by  Christians  of  one 
Church  over  Christians  of  another.  The  re- 
sults of  conquests  in  these  various  cases  have 
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been  widely  different.  They  have  ranged 
from  the  utter  extermination  of  the  con- 
quered to  the  fusion  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered Into  an  united  people,  from  which 
nil  traces  of  old  enmity,  of  old  difference, 
have  been  wiped  out.  The  results  have 
been  different  in  different  cases,  because  the 
circumstances  have  been  different  in  differ- 
ent cases.  The  Pagan  Bulgarian  embraced 
the  religion  of  his  Christian  subjects  and 
neighbours ;  the  Mahometan  Turk  has  never 
done  so.  The  Mahometan  Turk  had  doubt- 
less made  a  far  nearer  approach  to  religious 
truth  than  the  Pagan  Bulgarian  had  made  ; 
but  for  that  very  reason  the  Pagan  Bulga- 
rian was  better  able  to  embrace  a  higher 
form  of  truth.  When  ho  had  once  em- 
braced Christianity,  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  him  from  becoming  one  people  with 
his  Christian  brethren  around  him.  With 
the  Mahometan  Turk  this  could  not  be.  In 
the  case  of  a  Mahometan  conquest  of  a  peo- 
ple of  another  faith,  there  can  be  but  one 
result,  and  that  is  the  result  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which  may  be  seen  un- 
changed, or  changed  only  for  the  worse,  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions  now. 

We  feel  that  on  this  subject  we  can  speak 
freely.  No  one  can  charge  us  with  intoler- 
ance, with  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
whatever  there  is  of  good  in  the  Prophet  of 
Islam  and  in  his  creed.  Wo  feel  that  we 
hare  done  justi  ce  to  Mahomet  himself  and  to 
the  earlier  and  nobler  among  his  followers.* 
We  have  indeed  little  more  to  do  now 
than  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  argument 
whero  we  dropped  it  four  years  and  a  half 
ago.  Our  main  position  then  was  that 
Islam,  the  greatest  of  reforms  in  the  age 
and  country  where  it  was  first  preached,  has 
been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  reform  in  the 
general  history  of  the  world.  Because  Ma- 
homet put  forth  certain  civil  precepts, 
which,  for  Arabia  in  the  seventh  century, 
were  admirable,  he  has  condemned  all  the 
nations  which  accept  his  teaching  to  lag  be- 
hind the  social  and  political  state  of  their 
Christian  neighbours.  Because  ho  reformed 
the  institutions  of  polygamy  and  slavery  as 
he  found  them  among  his  own  people,  he 
has  made  the  institutions  of 'polygamy  and 
slavery  abiding  among  every  people  that  has 
embraced  his  law.  Worst  of  all,  by  giving 
the  command  to  fight  for  his  faith,  by  de- 
creeing that  the  man  of  every  other  faith 
can  stand  to  the  true  believer  in  no  relation 
but  that  of  enemy  or  tributary,  lie  lias 
opened  the  way  for  endless  deeds  of  horror, 
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for  long  ages  of  foul  oppression,  at  which 
himself  an<l  his  immediate  followers  would 
have  stood  aghast.  The  soul  of  the  Proph- 
et himself,  the  son!  of  Abou-Bekrthc  Right- 
eous, even  the  more  fiery  soul  of  Khaled 
the  Sword  of  God,— we  believe  that  we 
might  go  on  to  say  the  souls  of  Sultsns  like 
the  great  Amurath  and  the  great  Suleiman, 
— would  have  revolted  at  this  year's  doings 
in  Bulgaria  no  less  than  the  son]  of  every 
Christian  msn  beyond  the  dull  walls  of  em- 
bassies and  Foreign  Offices  revolts  at  them. 
We  can  conceive  the  prophet  of  Arabia  say- 
ing to  his  degenerate  followers:  'I  bade 
you  fight  for  the  faith  that  I  taught  you  ;  I 
promised  Paradise  to  the  man  who  died 
fighting  for  that  faith  ;  but  I  never  bade 
yon  slay  the  helpless  and  unresisting;  still 
less  did  I  bid  3'ou  do  those  deeds  of  tor- 
ture, of  unutterable  wrong  and  outrage, 
which  yon  never  learned  to  do  cither  from 
my  teaching  or  from  my  cNample.'  The 
Prophet  might  so  speak,  and  in  good  faith. 
The  worst  deed  of  Mahomet's  life,  when  he 
approved  the  judgment  of  slaughter  on  seven 
hundred  captives  taken  in  arms,  seems  a 
trifle  beside  one  day  of  modern  Turkish 
wickedness  among  the  old  men,  (he  women, 
the  sucking  babesof  haploRsBnlgnria.  But 
when  Mahomet  had  once  laid  down  as  an 
eternal  principh    that  his  faith  was  to  be 

Eropagated  by  the  sword,  when  lie  had  once 
lid  down  the  principle  that  the  man  of  any 
other  faith  than  his  own  was  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  enemy  who  could  redeem  his  life 
only  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  he  opened 
the  way  for  all  that  has  come  of  that  teach- 
ing. When  it  is  once  laid  down  that  men 
of  other  creeds  can  be  removed  out  of  the 
class  of  enemies  only  to  take  their  place  in 
the  class  of  subjects,  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
keep  political  inferiority  from  growing  into 
habitual  personal  oppression,  and  it  is  hard 
to  keep  habitual  personal  oppression  from 
growing,  in  any  moment  of  general  excite- 
ment, into  those  deeds  of  fiendish  wicked- 
ness with  which  Europe  is  now  ringing. 

Tbe  relation  which  is  to  he  fixed  between 
the  Mahometan  ruler  and  his  non-Mahome- 
tan subjects  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Ko- 
ran, and  it  was  wrought  into  the  form  of 
something  like  a  code  at  the  surrender  of 
Jerusalem  to  Omar.  It  briefly  comes  to 
this:  The  infidel  who  submits  to  tribute, 
that  is,  who  purchases  his  life  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  purchases  with  it  the  right 
to  his  property  and  to  the  free  cxercis 
his  religion.  Bui  he  purchases  them  only 
on  a  variety  of  degrading  conditions,  which 
stamps  liim  for  ever  as  one  of.  an  inferior 
race.  The  Mahometans  are  established  as 
the  ruling    order :     the    n  on -Mahometans, 


whether  Christians  or  men  of  any  other 
faith,  are  established  as  a  subject  order. 
This  condition  does  not  in  itself  involve  per- 
sonal oppression,  but  it  does  involve  both 
corporate  and  personal  degradation,  and  it 
opens  the  door  to  irregular  oppression  of 
any  kind.  In  itself  it  is  not  persecution, 
but  contemptuous  toleration.  If  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  strictly  kept  to,  persecution, 
strictly  so  called,  is  as  muck  shut  out  as  real 
religious  equality.  But  it  is  plain  that, 
where  the  law  prescribes  contemptuous  tol- 
eration, its  practical  working  is  much  more 
likely  to  depart  from  lb  at  „  standard  iu  the 
direction  of  persecution  than  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  equality.  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  Islam  it  would  not  he  impossible  to 
find  cases  in  which  Christians,  or  men  of 
other  non-Mahometan  creeds,  have  fared 
better  at  the  hands  of  Mahometan  rulers 
than  the  letter  of  the  capitulation  of  Omar 
prescribed.  But  the  vast  mass  of  depart- 
ures from  its  standard  have  naturally  been 
the  other  way.  It  needs  a  very  thoughtful 
and  a  very  high-minded  man  to  keep  himself 
ilhin  the  strict  letter  of  such  a  law  as  this. 
It  must,  iu  such  a  case,  be  hard  to  check 
every  temptation  to  deal  somewhat  worse 
than  the  law  prescribes  towards  men  whom 
the  law  itself  brands  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  abhorrence,  as  men  who  have  simply 
saved  their  lives  by  submitting  to  live  on 
degrading  terms.  Such  high-minded  and 
thoughtful  men  have  been  found  among 
Mahometans;  tliey  have  been  found  even 
among  Ottoman  Turks;  they  have  been 
found  even  among  Turkish  doctors  of  the 
Mahometan  law.  In  fact,  it  is  among  the 
better  members  of  this  last  class  that  we 
may  fairly  look  for  such  men.  They  know 
the  letter  of  their  own  law,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  check  any  departure  from  it,  wheth- 
er on  one  aide  or  on  the  other.  It  should 
never  he  forgotten  that,  during  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  a  Sheikb-ul-Islam 
was  deposed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  another 
doctor  of  the  law  was  murdered  by  the 
Turkish  mob  at  Smyrna,  because  they  stead- 
ily refused  to  sanction  massacres  of  un- 
armed Christians,  which  were  distiuct  sins 
against  the  leaching  of  the  Prophet.  It  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  way  in  which  Turk- 
ish matters  get  worse  and  worse,  that  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  any  such  noble  spirits 
as  these  during  the  present  struggle.  But 
if  men  like  these  represent  the  best  teaching 
of  the  Mahometan  law,  the  deeds  which 
they  vainly  strove  to  hinder  show  what  Ma-' 
hometan  practice  is  always  likely  to  come 
to.  The  delicate  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong  which  they  can  draw  in  their 
closets  arc  not  likely  to  be  thought  of  either 
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by  a  self-willed  despot  or  by  a  fanatic  mob. 
The  practical  condition  of  the  non-Mahome- 
tan subjects  of  Mahometan  powers  ba3  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  been  worse  than  that  which 
is  prescribed  by  the  letter  of  the  Mahome- 
tan law.  The  stern  righteousness  of  the 
first  Caliphs  really  enforced  the  conditions 
which  they  had  themselves  made  ;  and  un- 
der the  real  Saracen  powers,  both  of  East 
and  .West,  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
seems  always  to  have  been  tolerable,  at  least 
by  comparison  with  what  it  has  become  in 
other  lands  and  other  times.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  every  Caliph,  either  of 
Bagdad  or  Cordova,  strictly  carried  out  the 
capitulation  of  Omar.  There  were  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  fanaticism  ;  there  was 
nnce  or  twice  something  which  might  be 
called  a  persecution  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
like  the  systematic  horrors  of  Ottoman  rule. 
It  was  with  the  coming  of  the  Turk  that 
the  iron  really  entered  into  the  bouI  of.  the 
Christians  of  the  East.  A  people  in  ev  "  " 
way  inferior  to  the  Saracen  toot  his  pli 
and  the  world  at  once  felt  the  difference. 
With  the  coming  even  of  the  earlier  and 
better  Turkish  dynasties,  Christendom  at 
once  felt  that  Eastern  Christians,  that  West- 
ern pilgrims,  were  brought  under  a  new  and 
heavier  yoke.  The  crusade  which  had  not 
been  preached  against  the  Saracen  was  at 
once  preached  against  the  Turk.  The  con- 
■incst  of  Asia  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  marks 
one  Btago  in  the  downward  course  ;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ottomans  into  Europe  marks 
another  ;  the  change  from  the  groat  Sultans 
to  the  small  ones  makes  a  third  ;  the  utter 
corruption  of  modem  Turkish  administra- 
tion makes  a  fourth.  All  these  mark  the 
successive  steps  from  Omar,  stern  and  rude 
but  just  and  faithful,  to  the  abject  beings 
who  now  degrade  his  titles,  and  to  the  in- 
struments of  brutal  cruelty,  of  foul  sensuali- 
ty, of  shameless  perfidy,  who  now  act  in 
their  name.  It  is  indeed  a  change  from 
Jerusalem  surrendering  to  the  good  faith  of 
Omar  to  Bulgaria  laid  waste  by  the  brutality 
of  Achmet  Aga.  But  the  downward  course 
is  one  which  is  inherent  in  the  system. 
That  bad  should  change  to  worse  is  the  in- 
evitable law  of  hnman  things. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  and  alt  cases  of 
ordinary  misgovern  merit.  Ordinary  inisgov- 
emment  may  be  reformed  ;  the  foul  fabric 
of  Ottoman  tyranny  cannot  be  reformed ; 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  sweep  it  away. 
It  ia  a  fallacy  so  transparent  thai  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  answer  it,  when  Mahom- 
etan advocates  insult  our  common  sense  by- 
giving  us  as  a  parallel  to  Turkish  doings 
with  Eastern    Christendom    the  fact  that 
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Jews  and  Christian  heretics  have  often  suf- 
fered grievously  at  the  hands  of  Christian 
powers  in  Western  Europe.  The  fact  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  it  proves  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  which  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends 
try  to  make  it  prove.  We  freely  allow  that 
there  have  been  times  in  Western  Europe, 
times  in  England,  when  the  professors  of 
forms  of  Christianity  other  than  the  domi- 
nant one  would  have  gained  by  going  to 
live  in  Turkey.  There  has  never  been  any 
law  in  Turkey  by  which  the  Christian,  sim- 
ply as  a  Christian,  was  liable  lo  be  burned 
at  the  stake  or  cut  up  alive  on  the  scaffold. 
Turkey  never  saw  an  inquisition  or  an  auto- 
da-fe.  But  what  then!  There  have  been 
limes  when  the  Protestant,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Unitarian,  in  those  countries 
where  those  forms  of  Christianity  wero 
severally  persecuted,  would  have  bettered 
his  lot  by  becoming  a  ray  ah  of  the  Turk. 
Would  he  better  his  lot  by  doing  so  now  ) 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  throughout  Western 
Europe,  the  condition  of  the  Nonconformist 
— to  use  the  most  general  of  all  words — has 
been  getting  better  and  better,  while  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Christian  has  been 
gettirrg  worse  and  worse.  The  Protestant 
of  Mary's  day,  the  Papist  of  Elizabeth's 
day,  would  certainly  have  found  the  yoke 
of  Sultan  Suleiman  lighter  than  the  yoke  of 
cither  of  those  two  Christian  Queens.  But 
is  there  any  country  in  Western  Enrope, 
even  among  those  where  some  remains  of 
old  intolerance  is  still  left,  where  the  Non- 
conformist would  gaiu  by  making  the  same 
exchange  now  ?  That  is  to  say,  the  worst 
Christian  government  can  reform,  while  the 
Mahometan  government  of  south -eastern 
Europe  cannot  reform.  It  may  make  end- 
less promises  of  reform  ;  it  has  made  end- 
less promises  of  reform  ;  but  it  never  has 
fulfilled  any  of  its  promises  ;  it  never  can 
fulfil  any  of  its  promises.  Whut  some  of  us 
knew  twenty  years  ago,  all  of  ns except  pro- 
fessed diplomatists  know  how.  We  all 
know  that  promises  of  reform  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turk  go  for  nothing.  We  know  tliat 
Tanzimats  and  Hats  and  Iradcs  are  all  so 
many  names  for  waste  paper.  It  is  so,  be- 
cause it  must  be  so.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
reform  that  any  Mahometan  ruler  could 
offer  even  in  theory  would  be  a  return  to 
the  capitulation  of  Omar.  And  could  the 
rule  of  the  second  Caliph  beat  this  moment 
established  in  Bulgaria,  the  change  would 
be  a  blessed  one.  But  oven  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  of  Omar  would  condemn 
the  Christian  to  a  state  of  political  and  so- 
cial degradation  against  which,  in  any  land 
west  of  the  Ilndriadc,  he  would  be  thought 
justified  in  rising  in  arms  at  any  moment. 
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And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that,  after  so 
long  a  tiino  of  iin re strained  licence  in  op- 
pression, a  race  like  the  Ottoman  Tnrks,  in 
whom  habits  of  cruelty,  lost,  and  faithless- 
ness have  become  a  second  nature,  will  never 
come  back  to  the  comparatively  tolerable 
Btate  of  things  which  existed  under  the  first 
Caliphs,  even  to  that  which  existed  tinder 
the  early  Sultans.  It.  is  absolutely  certain 
that,  as  long  as  Ottoman  rule  is  allowed  to 
survive,  whatever  may  be  the  law,  the  prac- 
tice will  always  be  much  worse  than  the  law. 
But  the  common  run  of  Turkish  promises 
does  not  inn  in  ihe  direction  ol  Omar's  capit- 
ulation. It  runs  in  the  direction  of  perfect 
equality  between  Mussulman  and  Christian. 
It  is  this  which  makes  Turkish  promises  so 
specially  worthless  and  deceptive.  The  Ma- 
hometan ruler  promises  to  do  what  he  cannot 
do  consistently  with  his  duty  as  a  Mahometan 
ruler.  If  he  really  obeys  the  precepts  of  his 
own  faith,  he  is  bound  to  give  to  his  tribu- 
tary subjects  that  protection  which  at  present 
lie  does  not  give  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  equally  bound  not  to  put  them 
on  a  level  with  the  true  believers.  A  really 
good  Mahometan,  a  man  honestly  following 
his  own  law,  men  such  as  those  who  suffered 
for  their  righteousness  fifty  years  back, 
would  protest  with  an  honest  heart  against 
the  foul  deeds  of  his  fellow-Mussulmans  in 
Bulgaria.  But  ho  would  protest  with  an 
equally  honest  heart  against  the  endless 
promises  which  the  Turk  makes  so  easily 
about  putting  Mussulmans  and  Christians  on 
terms  of  real  equality.  The  thing  cannot 
be  done.  Any  measures  for  giving  Chris- 
tians real  protection  as  tributaries  would  of 
conrso  offend  the  worst  class  of  Mussulmans, 
those  who  look  on  Christians  simply  as  ma- 
terials for  their  vile  passions.  But  any 
measures  for  establishing  real  equality  of 
religions  would  equally  offend  the  best  class 
of  Mussulmans,  those  who  would  be  ready 
to  grant  to  the  Christian  tributary  all  that 
the  law  of  the  Prophet  allows,  but  who 
would  refuse  to  grant  him  anything  more. 
Real  equality  between  Mussulman  and  non- 
Mussnlnian  is  a  thing  which  never  can  be 
under  any  Mahometan  government.  It  is 
because  it  is  known  to  be  impossible  that  it 
is  so  recklessly  promised.  "When  the  other 
day  the  I'ortc — whatever  may  be  just  now 
meant  by  the  Porte — put  forth  a  proclama- 
tion to  say  that  it  looked  on  all  its  subjects 
as  alike  its  ehidrcn,  we  hardly  needed  Bul- 
garian massacres  as  acomment.  Even  with- 
out their  light,  we  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
worth.     It  was  s  He  on  the  face  of  it. 

The  plain  simple  truth  is  that  a  Christian 
government  can  establish  perfect  equality 
among  its  subjects  of  all  religions,  but  that 


a  Mahomclan  government  cannot.  And  the 
reason  is  equally  plain  and  simple.  The 
Koran  lays  down  certain  civil  precepts  to 
which  every  faithful  Mussulman  must  con- 
form. One  of  those  precepts  prescribes  the 
relations  between  the  true  believer  and  the 
infidel.  The  infidel  is  to  be  allowed  tolera- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond 
that  point.  Therefore  real  and  full  relig- 
ious equality  can  never  be  granted  under 
any  Mahometan  government.  The  gospel, 
on  the  other  hand,  lays  down  no  civil  pre- 


tions  to  make  their  pubic  dealings  conform. 
The  gospel  therefore  gives  no  rule  for  the 
treatment  of  men  of  different  religions  an- 
tler a  Christian  government.  Christian  gov- 
ernments therefore,  in  al]  times  and  place?, 
have  dealt  with  this  question  as  in  each  par- 
ticular time  and  place  it  seemed  right  in 
their  eyes.  Some  have  dealt  with  non- 
Christians,  or  with  Christians  of  other  seels 
than  the  dominant  one,  in  a  way  far  worse 
than  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Koran  for 
the  treatment  of  the  unbeliever.  Others 
have  dealt  with  them  far  better.  Christian 
governments  have  treated  Christians  of 
other  sects  worse  than  any  Mahometan  power 
—any  Mahometan  power  at  least  earlier 
than  the  days  of  Mnrad  the  Drunkard — lias 
treated  its  Christian  subjects.  But  those 
Christian  governments  were  not  following 
out  the  principles  of  the  gospel ;  they  were 
sinning  against  them.  As  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  have  been  better  understood. 
Christian  governments  have  come  nearer  and 
nearer  towards  the  establishment  of  real 
equality  among  their  subjects  of  all  relig- 
ions. But  no  Mahometan  government 
which  really  obeys  the  precepts  of  the  Ko- 
ran can  grant  real  religious  equality.  It  is 
bound  to  grant  contemptuous  toleration  ;  but 
it  is  bound  not  to  grant  anvthing  beyond. 

Of  all  the  transparent  fallacies  which  ever 
were  put  forth,  the  most  transparent  surely 
was  when  Lord  Derby  argued  that,  because 
Christian,  Mussulman,  and  Hindoo  can   live 

iqual   terms  under  the  English  govern- 
ment of  India,  therefore  Christian  and  Mus- 

lan  can  live  on  equal  terms  under  the 
Turkish  government  of  south-eastern  En- 
rope.  The  saying  is  worthy  of  being  em- 
balmed as  a  specimen  of  the  helpless  talk  of 
diplomatist  driven  into  a  corner,  as  a  speci- 
icn  of  the  desperate  things  that  men  will 
say  when  they  are  bound  to  say  something, 
and  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  sav. 
But  a  question  lies  beyond,  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  come  into  Lord  Derby's  own 
head,  and  which  may  not  as  yet  have  been 
pressed  upon  him  from  without     Our  Indi- 
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an  government  does — at  all  events  it  strives 
to  do—equal  justice  to  Christian,  Mussul- 
man, Parsce,  and  Hindoo.  But  many  who 
Icnow  India  well  say  that  in  this  very  equal 
justice  there  is  a  source  of  danger.  They 
say  that  the  Mussulman  deems  himself 
wronged  because  he  is  put  on  a  level  with 
men  of  other  creeds,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
lord  it  over  them.  And  there  is  another 
question,  whether  Mussulmans  and  men  of 
other  religions  can  live  together  on  equal 
terms  under  any  but  a  despotic  government. 
A  strong  and  just  despotism  may  keep  all 
sects  from  harming  one  another ;  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans could  act  together  in  the  working 
of  a  constitutional  government.  Experience 
shows  that  Christians  of  all  sects,  Jews,  and, 
we  must  add,  men  of  no  creed  at  all,  ean  aet 
together  for  political  purposes.  But  then 
none  of  these  classes  of  men  hold  that  they 
have  a  divine  right  to  lord  it  over  all  the 
other  classes  ;  none  of  them  deem  that  they 
are-  wronged  if  they  are  hindered  from 
exercising  that  divine  right.  A  Cabinet 
or  a  Parliament,  many  of  whose  members 
deemed  that  they  were  defrauded  of  a  right 
because  the  rest  of  their  colleagues  were 
their  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  would  be 
something  that  Europe  has  not.  yet  seen. 

Above  all  things,  no  one  should  be  led 
astray  by  the  rumours  which  we  ever  and 
anon  hoar,  that  there  is  a  constitutional  party 
in  Turkey.  This  does  not  mean  a  party 
which  is  anxious  to  give  equal  rights  to  all 
the  people  of  the  land,  or  to  have  public 
affairs  ruled  by  an  assembly  representing  all 
the  people  of  "the  land.  It  simply  means  a 
constitution  the  benefits  of  which  shall  be 
extended  to  Mussulmans  only.  It  means 
something  like  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
in  the  days  of  the  penal  laws  against  Cove- 
nanters ;  something  like  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  in  the  days  of  penal  laws  against 
Papists,  Now  this  would  be  the  worst  case 
of  all.  The  Grand  Turk  as  he  is  is  not  so 
bad  as  this.  The  despotism  of  one  man 
pressing  equally  on  all  alike  is  a  less  evil 
than  the  rule  of  a  dominant  sect  over  other 
sects.  In  a  Mussulman  despotism  there  is 
always  a  chance,  just  now  certainly  a  very 
faint  chance,  of  a  good  and  wise  Sultan. 
From  an  exclusively  Mussulman  Parliament 
the  Christian  tributary  would  have  no  hope 
at  all. 

"What  then  is  the  practical  conclusion  ? 
If  the  '  Eastern  Question '  is  not  to  be 
'  eternal ' — to  quote  the  silly  sneer  of  the 
man  whose  feeble  diplomacy  is  going  far  to 
make  it  eternal — an  end  must  be  put  to  that 
evil  thing,  the  power  of  the  Turk  in  Europe. 
Now  then   of  course  will  come  the   oft- 
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repeated  taunt.  If  the  Turk  goes,  what  will 
you  put  in  his  place  ?  The  doings  of  the 
Turk  himself  might  supply  us  with  one 
answer.  When  the  lowest  depth  has  been 
reached,  any  change  must  be  a  gain.  . 
Whatever  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  Turk 
must  be  belter  than  the  Turk.  But  wo  may 
go  Bomewhat  deeper  into  matters  than  this. 
Experience  teaches  that  a  very  long-sighted 
policy  often  overreaches  itself,  that  an 
elaborate  scheme  drawn  up  beforehand  will 
most  likely  never  bo  carried  into  effect.  It 
teaches  that  it  is  better  to  do  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  moment,  and  to  leave  events  to 
shape  themselves.  To  put  the  doctrine  in  a 
shape  which  may  be  a  little  puzzling  to 
diplomatists,  it  is  sometimes  the  highest 
wisdom  to  act  in  faith.  When  William  the 
Silent  set  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  not  the  articles  of  con- 
federation of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
ready  drawn  up  in  his  pocket.  If  he  had 
waited  till  he  had  such  a  scheme  ready,  and 
till  he  felt  absolutely  certain  that  his  scheme 
would  work,  he  would  never  have  set  forth 
at  all.  It  is  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Turk  that  we  shall  best  find  out  what  is 
to  be  put  in  hia  place.  But  everything  tends 
to  show  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  fed- 
eral union  among  the  lands  to  be  delivered, 
a  federal  union  whose  centre  shall  be  at  the 
New  Rome,  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of 
the  foul  fabric  of  oppression  which  is 
doomed  of  God  and  man.  The  lands  which 
have  risen  against  their  oppressors,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  Crete,  must  be  for 
ever  set  free  from  his  yoke.  So  to  set 
them  free  is  the  duty  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  ;  is  the  only  atonement  which  they 
can  make  for  their  deep  sin  of  many  years 
in  bolstering  up  the  dominion  of  embodied 
evil.  Let  them  do  this  by  peaceful  mean?, 
if  it  can  be  done  ;  if  not,  a  new  Lcpanto,  a 
new  Navarino,  must  teach  the  barbarian  that 
his  hour  is  come.  All  terms  of  peace  nro 
simply  frivolous,  the  peace  which  they 
would  make  would  be  no  peace,  as  long  as 
a  single  rood  of  Slavonic  or  Bulgarian  soil 
remains  in  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor. 
How  far  the  presence  of  the  barbarian  is  to 
he  endured  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
how  far  the  rites  of  Islam  arc  to  be  endured 
beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  will  be 
even  then  a  weighty  question.  But  a  differ- 
ence may  be  drawn  between  the  lands  which 
have  risen  and  the  lauds  which  have  not. 
From  all  lands  north  of  the  Balkan,  from 
the  practically  Bulgarian  lands  to  the  south 
of  it,  the  Turk  must  go,  or  all  negotia- 
tions for  peace  will  be  mere  mockery. 
If  he  can  be  made  to  go  from  the  soil  of 
Europe   altogether,    so    much    the    better. 
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And  here  we  have  yet  to  answer  one  n 
of  the  oftrrepeated  cavils  of  the  advocates 
of  evil,  A  certain  class  of  writers,  to  whom 
the  five  hundred  years'  oppression  of  Chris- 
tian nations  has  seemed  a  light  matter,  have 
suddenly  displayed  a  wonderful  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Bosnia. 
Such  zeal  is  perhaps  a  sign  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  Mussulmans  in  Bosnia  was  a  riew- 
ly-fooud  piece  of  knowledge.  To  us  who 
are  twentv  year-old  stagers  in  this  contro- 
versy the  fact  lias  always  been  familiar,  and 
some  of  us  had  thought  of  the  remedy  long 
before  the  special  champions  of  Bosnian 
Mahometanism  had  thought  or  hoard  of  the 
matter.  We  wish,  if  possible,  to  have  no 
class  of  men  oppressed,  he  they  Christian 
or  Mussulman,  majority  or  minority.  There 
may  certainly  be  some  fear  lest  the  Christian 
majority  of  Bosnia  might,  if  they  had  the 
power  in  their  hands,  return  in  kind  some 
small  portion  of  the  wrongs  which  they 
have  so  long  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulman  minority.  Wo  do  not  say  that 
it  would  he  so  ;  but  it  might  be  so,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  avoid  the  possibility. 
Long  before  this  special  zeal  for  Bosnian 
oligarchy  broke  forth,  it  had  been  proposed 
from  the  other  side  to  secure  this  end  by 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  to  the  Anstro- 
Uungarian  monarchy.     If  it  is  feared  that  a 

S'incc  of  Bosnia,  or  a  prince  of  Scrvia  and 
osnia,  could  not  secure  toleration  for  the 
Mussulman  minority,  the  Apostolic  King 
at  least  could  do  so.  This  may  not  he  in 
itself  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
it  is  a  solution  which  is  likely  to  be  made 
impossible  by  Magyar  jealousy  of  any  ex- 
tension of  the, Slavonic  element  in  the  Ann* 
tro-IIungarian  dominions.  But  here  is  the 
fact,  that  it  was  not  an  advocate  of  the 
Turk,  but  an  advocate  of  the  insurgents, 
who  -first  thought  of  taking  care  for  the 
Mussulmans  of  Bosnia.  If  all  such  schemes 
fail,  if  there  is  no  means  of  protecting  both 
classes,  if  somebody  must  be  oppressed, 
then  surely  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  demands  that  the  smaller 
number  should  bo  oppressed  rather  than  the 
greater ;  the  equal  justice  of  things  de- 
mands that,  if  oppression  cannot  be  put  an 
end  to,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
should,  after  so  many  ages,  change  places, 

While  we  write,  rumours  of  wars, 
rumours  of  peace,  still  pass  through  the  air, 
with  all  the  speed  with  which  the  electric 
flash  can  carry  them.  We  ask,  daily  and 
hourly,  what  is  the  last  news  from  Alcxi- 
natz  ?  Has  right  or  has  wrong  the  upper 
hand  in  the  strife  waged  around  those  well- 
contested  balwarks !  What  news  is  there 
from  the  land  where  the  heroes  of  the  Black 


Mountain  stand  victorious  on  the  soil  which 
their  yataghans  have  won  back  from  the 
oppressor  of  their  brethren?  The  dullest 
diplomatist  in  Europe  can  hardly  demand 
that  the  yoke  of  the  barbarian  shall  be 
again  pressed  by  so-called  terms  of  peace 
"'     land  from  which  the  noblest  warfare 
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times  has  driven  him.  And  will 
ill  Rnssia,  allow  Servia,  even  if 
as  struggle  has  been  less  successful 
once  hoped  for,  to  be  placed  in  a 
iee  than  she  was,  when  she  cast  the 
die  for  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  for  a 
man  or  for  a  people  ?  And  Bulgaria,  her 
groans  go  up  to  demand  at  the  throne  of 
heaven's  justice  that  the  wretches  who  have 
defiled  her  soil  with  deeds,  such  as  one 
hardly  deemed  that  the  very  Turk  could  do, 
shall  never  again  be  handed  over  to  the  tcu- 
der  mercies  of  her  old  oppressors.  All  of 
us  know  now,  some  of  ns  have  long  known, 
what  is  meant  by  the  'independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.'  We 
know  now  what  the  'sovereign  rights  of  the 
Sultan '  are,  and  how  they  are  exercised. 
Diplomacy  will  be  in  vain,  peace  will  be  a 
mockery,  if  those  evil  names,  Turk  and 
Porte  and  Sultan,  are  ever  heard  again  on 
Slavonic  or  Bulgarian  soil.  All  this  will  be 
a  now  light  to  the  blinded  eyes,  the  puzzled 
brains,  of  the  men  who  unhappily  direct  the 
policy  of  England  in  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople and  in  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London.  But  the  heart  of  the  English  peo- 
ple is  sound  ;  t  lie  truth  has  at  last  reached 
their  cars;  a  voice  is  going  up  to  which 
even  the  dnll  wonderment  of  a  Derby  and 
the  more  active  mischief  of  a  Bcaconsfield 
must  at  last  pay  some  heed.  From  noith 
and  south  and  cast  and  west,  from  hill  and 
dale,  from  town  and  village,  the  cry  must 
go  up,  as  it  has  begun  to  so  up,  that  wc 
will  not  ho  partakers  in  other  men's  sins, 
that  wc  will  not  endure  the  Turk  as  our  ally, 
or  the  friends  of  the  Turk  as  our  rulers. 
E.  A.  V. 


Art.  YII. — Daniel  Deronda, 


Tub  question,  What  is  to  bo  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  her  own  age  on  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot?  is  one  that  demands  its  an- 
•  each  dsy  with  more  urgency.  It  is 
one  of  mere  literary  interest.  The 
problems  whose  solutions  she  attempts  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  social  life  ;  and 
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we  cannot  but  fee],  as  wc  read,  that  the  in- 
terest her  books  excite  is  not  merely  such  as 
might  be  stirred  by  a  work  of  artistic  finish, 
by  an  effort  of  literary  skill,  but  one  which 
pierces  to  the  very  joints  and  marrow  of  the 
life  we  live.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to 
corupare  George  Eliot  with  English  novelists 
of  our  own  or  of  an  earlier  day  ;  the  points 
of  contact  are  so  few  that  such  a  compari- 
son would  consist  of  little  hut  that  least 
valuable  of  statistical  enumerations,  a  list  of 
contrasts.  But  one  feature  the  works  of 
George  Eiiot  possess  to  a  degree  which  no 
other  English  writer  of  fiction  has  attained, 
and  thia  is  the  far-reaching  and  yet  pene- 
trating ethical  influence  which  her  studies 
of  society  have  achieved.  Other  writers 
have  caught,  with  more  or  less  quickness  of 
receptivity,  the  various  shifting  phases  of 
the  life  around  thcin,  and  have  transferred 
these,  more  or  less  instinct  with  vitality,  to 
their  pages.  There  are  others  who  have 
crowded  into  supreme  moments  of  thrilling 
emotion  or  nervous  action,  greater  brilliancy 
of  romance ;  but  to  this  writer  of  our 
age  belongs  a  power,  possessed  by 
writer  of  English  fiction,  of  analyse'  i 

assorting  the  maxims  of  our  s-XTT5  a? 
Great  as  is  the  literary  skill  of  'jC™  £?.de' 
it  is  ever  subordinate  to  this  fft?T  J0*! 
nod  psychological  analysis,  Studied  ethical 

It  is  inevitable  that  </. 
affects  us  thus,  one  of  n/*'1"1  V™er  who 
be  to  try  as  far  as  wr /ur  firsteftorts  should 
thing  of  her  point  of#*  m»3>  t0  cstch  som6- 
for  ourselves  the  J  view,  and  to  (race  out 
ethical  system  B.,f allont  features  of  her 
weakness  lie  in  l/>th  ber  strength  and  hi 
her  ethical  syster./"19  above  a"  tllin89' that 
to  speak,  of  h;/11*  ber  views,  if  wc  prefer 


here  that  the  strength  of 

The  very  construction  of  Geo^e  Eliot's 
vela,  then,  forces  on  us  the  question, 
What  is  the  view  of  human  life  which  under- 
lies them  all}  The  very  key-note  of  her 
teaching  is  struck  in  the  lines  printed  he- 
fore  the  title-page  of  each  volume  of  '  Dan- 
el  Deronda.' 

Let  thy-  chief  terror  l>e  of  thine  own  soul : 
There,  'mid  the  throng  of  hurrying  desires 
That  trample  o'er  the  dead  to  seize  tlmir  spoil, 
Lurks  vengeance,  footless,  irresistible 
As  exhalations  laden  with  slow  death, 
And  o'er  thes  fairest  troop  of  captured  joys 
Breathes  pallid  pestilence.' 

To  parallel  the  passionate  fear  of.  naguid- 
ed  human  nature  that  thcse-w6rds  express, 
wc  should  have  to jjo^rjaek  to  the  utterances 
of  the  Iiehre\v^^gra-     .  The  heart  is  de- 
ceitful  abo^ali  things,   and    desperately 
Is  only  another  phase  of  the  same 
feeling  which  has  underlain  the 
Tactical,  as  well  as  the  professed,  asceticism 
"of  all  ages.     No  Puritan  could  trust  less  to 
'bother  |  the  outcome  of  undisciplined  human  nature 
George  Eliot ;  but  the  melancholy 
nbiali  this  distrust  inspires  in  George  Eliot 


vickoil  y 


■  oytf 


nelancholy  unrelieved  by  the  robust  re- 
ligious ecstasy  which  invigorates  tho  Puri- 
tan The  tragedy  of  untamed  human  na- 
ture forging  for  itself  an  indissoluble  bond 
of  triple  brass  in  its  undying  crimes  and 
their  self-brought  retribution,  as  it  rushes  in 
the  flood-tide  of  its  '  hurrying  desires,  is 
the  most  intense  of  all  tragedies  :  it  is  the 
chief  lesson  by  which  George  Eliot  would 
purge  our  passions.  Not  the  most  cursory 
reader  can  be  insensible  to  the  increased  n 


dntv    are  everrJfllm»n  nature  and  of  human    sistance  u.. ,--   ---  . 

?',*TC  e  ,elVvvl„.,„  „™i,.m;n.,,uiy  pres-    this  sort  of  monotone  of  melancholy  in  the 
.  -  .  f         i  .  .        Tbere    :-    .        ■  '      ■    ■ 
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ters  she  create!^  OI  lbe  individual  cb; 


this  or  that 
faithfully  from 
duty  or  of  huu* 
shaped  by  theii 
the  lot  of  the  c 
ated.      With 
hand,  we  are  e 
system  as  sc 
pnppets  that 
characters 


Other  writers  reproduce 

.racter  copied  more  or  less 

:al  life,  and  their  views  of 

destiny  ore  liable  to  be 

sr-prescnt  sympathy  with 

jbaracters  they  have  thus  cre- 

Tjeorge  Eliot,  on   the   other 

cr  impressed  with  the  ethical 

iething   independent  of    the 

are  handled  on  the  stage.     "" 


The 


feeling  and  J°  not  so  much  living  creations, 
taneity  of/*01'11?  wiU' the  fortuitous  spon- 
stantly  tciiXor<1'nary  humanity — they  con- 
author's  JF*  to  ke110106  subordinated  to  the 
special  si'ew  °'  llIC'  to  act  as  illustrative  of 
isnndoufstemort''cory-  The  former  method 
but  thjT^tcdly  the  most  legitimate  for  fiction, 
subtil  latter  presents  a  better  field  for  the 
'  v  of  psychological  analysis,  and  it ' 
fc.XlY.  B— 15 


this  theme,  to  the  reiteration  of 
lancholy  in  the 
ide  interval  be- 


later  n 

tween  the  gentle  soothing  of  the  self-ir 
ed  pangs  of  passion  in  Catarina,  tho  tender 
chastening  of  young  pride  in  '  Janet's  Re- 
pentance," or  even  the  intense  inward  strug- 
gle by  which  Maggie  Tulliver  is  aided  to 
'fee  beyond  and  above  the  mere  thought  of 
self ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  serpent- 
like  crawling  selfishness  which  transforms 
the  gay  unthinking  Tito  into  the  hardened, 
callous  profligate ;  the  red-hot  iron  ofc  re- 
morse for  passion  indulged  that  eats  into 
the»very  soul  of  Harold  If  ansome's  mother  ; 
the  creeping  paralysis  that  overspreads 
the  whole  soul  of  Lydgate  after  he  has  once 
compromised  with  his  own  baser  self  ;  and 
the  unutterable  sadness  of  the  downfall  of 
Gwendolen  Harlot h  and  her  exulting  hopes. 
The.  same  truth  that  is  taught  in  these 
lines  that  are  the  motto  to  '  D«nicl   Deion- 
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da,*  is  wa  we  have,  alight  difference  of  ex- 
press! o»ft-r<;'-,  m  the  lines  which  head  one 
of  the  chapters  of  '  Felix  Holt.' 

'  It  is  a  good  and  soothfast  saw, 
HnH-roasted  never  will  be  rnw  ; 
No  dough  is  dried  once  more  to  meal, 
No  crock  new-shapen  by  the  wheel  I 
You  can't  turn  curds  to  milk  again, 
Nor  Now,  by  wishing,  back  to  Then  ; 
And  having  tasted  stolen  honey, 
Too  can't  hay  innocence  for  money.' 

It  is  the  same  teaching,  only  in  different 
words  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  '  Dan- 
iel Dernnda'  in  which  a  good  action  does 
not  appear  as  an  obedience  to  tlie  warning, 
or  a  bad  one  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth. 
In  frtWiL'ook,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
the  very  esseiKiC.  of  the  author's  creed  of 
humanity  ia  pushed  to  its  utmost  There  is 
much  less  of  the  easy  play  of  humour  which 
we  found  in  its  predecessors,  much  less  in 
the  way  of  by-play  to  the  main,  action. 
The  digressions,  the  scraps  of  psychological 
analysis,  the  action  of  the  minor  characters, 
seem  all  to  contribute  some  additional  force 
to  the  enunciation  of  the  central  truth 
which  the  novel  is  to  teach,  and  to  be  useful 
only  as  they  do  so. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  compression  of 
moral  purpose  should  detract  something 
from  tno  literary  perfection  of  the  hook. 
We  can  readily  accept  digressions  and  dis- 
quisitions interspersed  through  a  novel 
which  he  apart  from  the  main  action,  and 
in  which  the  author's  fancy  seems  to  rest 
for  a  moment  in  its  onward  flow,  and  to 
gather  into  a  quiet  pool  in  whose  depths  it  can 
stay  for  a  time  before  it  resumes  the  main 
stream  of  the  action.  But  disquisition  be- 
comes more  irksome  when  it  is  made  to 
serve  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy, 
when  h  must  interpret  action  for  us,  and 
show  ua  the  point  from  which  wo  must  view 
that- action.  All  George  Eliot's  novels  have 
been  weighted  by  such  pregnant  disquisi- 
tions, and  have  suffered  from  the  overstrain 
which  they  thus  throw  upon  the  reader — an 
overstrain  which  not  only  burdens  the  feeble 
intelligence  of  the  careless,  but  which  forces 
even  the  most  attentive  to  bestow  their  at- 
tention just  where  they  should  not,  and  so 
mars  the  proportions  of  the  story.  But  if 
the  fault  bos  been  present  in  the  prcvions 
novels,  it  ia  undeniable  that  it  ia  more  than 
ever  predominant  in  ibis.  The  disquisitions 
do  not  stand  as  reliefs  to  the  main  action — 
they  do  not  widen  or  deepen  the  meaning 
of  that  action — they  arc  really  in  many 
cases  inetc  explanations  of  what  otherwise 
would  baffle  us  in  the  bias  of  a  character 
or  in  the  conception  of  it  by  the  author. 
Thus,  without  a  dozen  or  more  pages  of 


studied  disquisition  at  the  beginning  of 
Book  vi.,  on  the  relations  between  strict 
reasoning  nnd  ideal  enthusiasm,  we  could 
neither  understand  the  view  which  wc  arc 
to  take  of  Deronda's  character  at  the  most 
momentous  crisis  of  his  life,  nor  would  his 
action  be  explicable  to  us  judged  from  any 
ordinary  rules  of  human  conduct.  We  re- 
quire tlie  explanation,  but  yet  we  grumble 
at  its  necessity.  To  make  the  improbable 
m  action  appear  natural  (taking  a  reference 
suggested  by  the  motto  which  beads  the 
chapter)  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mediocrity. 
By  skilful  argument  it  is  demonstrable  ;  by 
only  the  very  excess  of  genius. is  it  made  to 
appear  spontaneous  and  inevitable.  George 
Eliot  was  not  likely  to  rest  in  the  impo- 
tence of  mediocrity  ;  but  the  question  will 
still  arise.  Does  she  not  trust  more  than  the 
highest  art  would  to  the  demonstrations  of 
argumentative  disquisition  > 

In  proportion  as  the  functions  of  the  cho- 
rus in  tragedy  are  increased,  the  drama  he- 
comes  the  more  independent  of  scenic  effect 
"and  even  of  development  in  action.  I'er- 
liaps something  of  the  same  effect  is  seeu  in 
the  overstrain  of  that  disquisition  which 
aervea  as  »  chorus  in  fiction.  As  it  is  in- 
creased the  enhancements  of  situation  and 
of  circumstance  are  neglected  ;  and  this  is  a 
neglect  which  a»  occasional  display  of  power 
of  such  a  kind  by\George  Eliot  has  taught 
us  all  the  more  to  regret.  For  the  most 
part  she  seems  to  dfrdain  the  use  of  scenic 
accessories,  as  if  they"  were  in  some  degree 
a  concession  made  to  '-sensationalism.  It  is 
rarely  that  we  have  this,  thread  of  the  action 
vibrating,  as  it  docs  so  i>ften  in  Scott's  nov- 
els, under  the  shock  o{  some  momentous 
crisis  ;  rarely  even  that  w«  have  such  a  mo- 
ment of  dramatic  force  as'4he  appearance  of 
Rawdon  Crawley  before  ftord  Steyne.aud 
Becky  Sharp ;  but  the  few  exceptions  are 
of  surpassing  power.  Nothing  is  grander 
in  its  way  than  the  high-wronght  moment 
of  dramatic  intensity  when  Esther  Lyon 
gives  her  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Felix  Holt. 
The  background  of  surrounding  circum- 
stance was  never  drawn  with  more  telling 
effect  than  in  the  yachting' tour  of  Grand- 
court  and  Gwendolen  in  '  fiauiel  Deionda.' 

1  The  weather  was  fine,  and  xhey  were  coast- 
ing southward,  where  even  the  rain-farrow- 
ed, heat-cracked  clay  becomes  gara-lUce  with 
purple  shadows,  and  where  one?  may  float  be- 
tween blue  and  blue  in  an  open-eyed  dream 
that  the  world  has  done  with  sorrow.  But 
what  can  still  that  hunger  of  the  heart  which 
sickens  the  eye  forlwauty,  and  makes  sweet- 
scented  ease  an  oppression?'  s 
But  for  the  most  part  this  is  a  sort  of  effect 
which  George  Ehot  utterlv  ignores.     The 
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subtle  tragedy  of  human  fate,  which  seeins 
to  make  bare  its  innermost  working  before 
her,  may  pass  for  her  as  well  in  a  Tillage 
bar-room  or  a  Belgravian  drawing-room  as 
beneath  the  majestic  distance  of  the  stars  : 
the  words  in  whose  utterance  it  thrills  may 
be  spoken  as  well  amid  the  trivialities  of  a 
snmmer  tour  as  in  the  hurried  moment  of 
the  dramatic  crisis  of  a  life.  The  setting  of 
her  characters  appears  lo  be  hardly  more 
noticed  by  George  Eliot  than  (to  borrow 
one  of  her  own  comparisons)  we  heed  the 
passages  that  lead  to  a  court  of  justice.  It 
is  we  who  suffer  most  from  wanting  the  dra- 
matic support  that  her  untiring  insight  de- 
spises. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  George 
Eliot's  creations  which  perhaps  helps  to  mar 
for  ns  the  truth  and  effectiveness  which 
they  nnquestionablyposscss.  To  many  that 
may  hardly  seem  a  defect  which  is  due  to 
refusing  any  concession  to  the  weakness  of 
common  sympathy  or  the  narrowness  of 
common  experience.  But  is  there  not  per- 
ceptible, especially  in  the  later  novels,  an 
nnd  ue  lack  of  any  appeal  to  our  ordinary 
sympathies  or  onr  ordinary  experience, 
lack  which  seeins  to  keep  the  characters 
from  being  entirely  natural  ?  The  earlier 
types — Silas  Mamer,  Adam  Bede,  Maggie 
Tulliver — had  all  of  them  something  that 
made  them  kin  to  us  in  sympathy,  that 
made  them  recognisable,  if  not  amongst  the 
actualities,  at  least  amongst  the  possibilities 
of  our  experience.  We  had  not  to  school 
ourselves  against  being  provoked  with  them, 
we  had  not  to  argue  ourselves  into  sympa- 
thizing with  them.  But  is  there  not  a  lurk- 
ing feeling  of  this  kind  in  the  mind  of 
many  a  reader  of  the  later  novels,  however 
unworthy  he  may  feel  it,  in  the  light  of  the 
preachings  of  George  Eliot!  And  even 
when  he  has  got  quit  of  this  feeling,  when 
he  has  learned  to  admire  and  hate,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  author,  does  there  not 
remain  a  something  in  the  better  characters, 
which  he  cannot  help  disliking,  something 
which  seems  to  penetrate  into  their  whole 
being  and  to  give  its  leaven  to  all  their 
phases;  and  at  the  same  time  a  disposition 
to  make  a  little  more  allowance  for  deficien- 
cies in  other  characters  which  the  author 
appears  to  hold  unpardonable  ?  Is  there 
i  nneasy  doubt,  even  in  our  admiration 


of  ber  heroes,  whether  we  disagree  with 
author's  estimate  of  what  is  high  in  human 
nature,  or  revolt  at  an  uncomfortable  real- 
ism in  her  way  of  describing  it  3  Take  for 
instance  the  character  of  Felix  Holt.  We 
recognise — perhaps  with  a  little  shame  for 
not  recognising  it  more  quickly — tbe  mas- 
sive simplicity  of  his  character,  his  strong 


earnestness,  his  nn compromising  sinking  of 
self :  bat  to  tbe  very  end  can  we  overlook,  or 
can  we  tetl  ourselves  that  we  would  be  more 
in  the  right  if  wo  did  overlook,  the  vein  of 
coarseness  and  irreverence  in  his  nature,  the 
blustering  obtnseness  of  some  of  his  faculties, 
the  unmanly  bullying  into  which  not  a  little 
of  his  teaching  of  Esther  Lyon  degenerates, 
and  which  we  learn  to  dislike  all  the  more 
when  it  is  seen  sjde  by  side  with  the  equal 
nobility  of  purpose  and  infinitely  greater 
tenderness  and  insight  of  Rnfns  Lyon,  the 
dissenting  minister?  Or  take  Dorothea,  in 
'  Middlemarch.'  Are  we  to  accept  her 
strained  self -consciousness,  her  blind  trust  in 
her  own  guiding,  her  rigidity  in  judging 
others,  as  contributing  traits  in  ber  unques- 
tionable nobility  of  character  J  or  are  we  to 
take  them  as  the  necessary  drawbacks  of  a 
heroine?  To  the  last  wc  remain  uncertain 
whether  wc  are  meant  to  suffuse  the  (to  us) 
darker  colours'  over  the  whole,  and  take 
them  as  an  enliancemeut  of  its  beauty,  or  to 
look  on  them  as  the  darker  specks  which  a 
realistic  art  would  paint  in  tbe  snn.  We 
have  no  desire  to  claim  for  the  low  tone  of 
common  taste  engendered  by  the  ordinary 
novel  the  dignity  of  an  opinion  or  tbe  force 
of  a  criticism  on  novels  suctuas  those  of 
George  Eliot ;  but  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  small  offshoot  of  truth  which  may  be 
found  even  ainiil  the  rank  growth  of  many- 
tongned  popular  opinion,  on  what  lies  above 
and  beyond  it,  has  its  root  in  some  such 
feeling  as  this. 

But  the  peculiarities,  hardly,  or  at  least 
with  much  reservation,  to  be  called  defects, 
which  we  have  noted,  must  not  serve  to  ob- 
scure for  us  the  brilliancy  of  George  Eliot's 
genius.  In  criticising  '  Daniel  Deronda,'  as 
in-  dealing  with  her  works  generally,  we 
must  be  understood  to  use  the  ordinary  epi- 
thets of  admiration  in  a  totally  different 
sense  from  that  which  they  must  bear  in  tbe 
critiques  of  the  current  fiction  of  the  day. 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  her  books 
are  English  classics.  More  perhaps  than 
any  other  contemporary  writings  arc  they 
penetrated  with  the  pulsations  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  living  thought  of  our  time, 
To  any  ordinary  novel,  the  criticisms  sug- 
gested by  a  novel  of  George  Eliot  are  utter- 
ly inapplicable,  because  the  sphere  in  which 
the  ordinary  novelist  moves  is  a  distinctly 
le,  the  problems  on  which  he  touches 
belong  to  a  narrower  range.  His  charac- 
ters are  as  children  beside  the  grown  men 
and  women  of  George  Eliot.  The  lives  be 
pictures  for  us  arc  as  flimsy  play  beside  the 
deep-rooted  earnestness  of  work  that  gives 
reality  to  George  Eliot's  conceptions.  The, 
random  inconsequence  of  his  views  of  life 
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are,  to  bers,  like  the  noisy  scintillations  of  a  1 
firework  beside  the  cold  and  clear  steadfast- 
ness of  a  moonlight  night.  It  is  with  this 
understanding  that  we  would  speak  of  the 
author's  latest  work,  '  Dauiul  Deronda.' 

It  is  little  more  than  a  truism  to  say  that 
in  this,  as  in  George  Eliot's  other  works,  the 
chief,  almost  the  entire  interest,  centres  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  charac- 
ters. She  never  pays  muah  attention  to  her 
plots,  but  here  the  subordination  of  plot  to 
character-drawing  is  carried  to  an  extreme. 
With  one  peculiarity,  however.  The  failing 
here  is  not  so  much  in  the  construction,  as 
in  the  working  out  of  the  plot.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  the  original  conception  seem  to 
be  thrown  away.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
hook  we  arc  left  with  the  threads  of  the 
story  broken  off  abruptly.  Will  Gwendo- 
len learn  to  adjust  herself  to  the  new  view  of 
duty  which  she  sees  so  dimly  yet,  but  after 
whose  rest  she  strives  with  such  an  overpow- 
ering eagerness  1  What  will  be  the  issue  of 
Derondivs  new  crusade — not  on  the  future 
of  the  Jews  (that  would  be  too  much  to 
ask),  but  on  his  own  character  ?  Will  be 
be  steadfast  to  the  enthusiasm  in  which  his 
whole  being  has  rushed  for  the  time  ?  and 
what  balance  will  be  kept  between  the  en- 
thusiasm bequeathed  him  by  Mordccai  and 
the  love  to  which  that  enthusiasm  was  as 
the  complement !  What  of  Rex  Gascoigne, 
and  the  continuance  of  his  rather  premature 
'sense  of  the  irrevocable^  ess  of  his  lot'? 
Surely  his  is  too  fine  a  character  to  be  dis- 
missed with  the  stunted  incompleteness  of  a 
stage  accessory.  Of  Hans  Mcyrick 
not  profess  any  ardent  desire  to  know  much 
more  ;  but  bis  flimsy  witticisms  and  affecta- 
ti  .is  have  surely  occupied .  ns  too  long  to 
end  in  nothing  but  smoke.  Even  of  Mrs. 
Glasher  we  seem  to  nrrss  some  tidings,  to 
tell  ns  of  the  effect  of  her  son's  changed 
prospects  on  that  lifo  whose  slow  withering 
has  been  drawn  for  us  with  bo  skilful  and  bo 
painstaking  a  hand. 

With  a  completed  plot,  then,  we  must  be 
content  to  dispense,  but  in  the  subtlety  of 
cliaracter-dfawing'we  seem  scarcely  to  no- 
tice the  waut._  The  chief  place  we  should 
be  inclined  'to  give  to  the  character  of 
Gwendolen  Harlctb.,"  the  spoilt  child  of 
Book  i.  Wo  know  her  first  (in  the  order 
of  her  years,  not  in  that  of  the  hook)  as  the 
petted  daughter  of  awidow,  over  whom  and 
whose  daughters  by  a  second  marriage 
Gwendolen  exercises  a  capricious  but  un- 
questioned tyranny.  It  is  a  tyranny  which 
all  are  disposed  to  forgive,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  as  a  part  of  tlic  order  of  things,  which 
seems  to  lack  something  in  completeness  so 
long  as  the  supremacy  of  a  young  lady  so 


fitted  for  an  advantageous  pose  in  life  is  not 
fully  established.  Like  most  wilful  people, 
she  has  another  fault,  seldom  disjoined  from 
wilfulness — she  is  thoroughly  selfish.  Be- 
sides herself,  she  cares  for  perhaps  one  oth- 
Sjrson  in  the  world,  and  that  is  her 
er ;  but  the  affection  is  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  Gwendolen's  refusing  one 
night  to  sacrifice  a  very  little  of  her  own 
warm  case  to  do  something  to  soothe  the 
pain  of  that  mother  when  she  needed  tend- 
ing. And  like  most  selfish  people,  she  is 
also  cruel  :  not  naturally  or  thoughtlessly, 
but  from  a  sort  of  selfishness  that  appeared  to 
herself  to  he  '  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  which 
was  a  mark  of  her  general  superiority,'  as 
when  she  strangled  her  sister's  canary  bird 
in  a  fit  of  exasperation  at  its  shrill  singing. 
Slill  she  was  not  Temor-icloss :  '  the  thought 
of  tliat  felonious  murder  often  made  her 
wince  ;'  to  relievo  the  wincing  she  made  a 
show  of  penance,  hut  she  '  made  her  pen- 
auces  easy,'  and  she  disliked  their  humilia- 
tion. So,  by  the  very  force  of  this  dislike, 
she  had  gained  '  a  self-coulrol  by  which  she 
guarded  herself   from   penitential   humilia- 

Ilcr  training  had  not  been  a  good  one. 
She  had  passed  in  her  early  years  a  shifting 
life  in  one  or  another  foreign  town.  She 
bad  wanted  that  silent  teaching  which  is 
thus  beautifully  described : — 

'  A  human  life,  I  think,  should  be  well 
rooted  in  some  spot  of  a  native  land,  where 
it  may  get  the  love  of  tender  kinship  for  the 
face  of  earth,  for  the  labours  men  go  forth  to, 
for  the  sounds  and  accents  that  haunt  it,  for 
whatever  will  give  that  early  home  a  familiar 
unmistakable  difference  amidst  the  future 
widening  of  knowledge  :  a  spot  where  the 
definiteness  of  early  memories  may  bo  in- 
wrought with  affection,  and  kindly  acquaint- 
ance with  all  neighbours,  even  to  the  dogs  and 
donkeys,  may  spread,  not  by  sentimental 
effort  and  reflection,  but  as  a  sweet  habit  of 
the  blood.  At  live  years  old  mortals  arc  not 
prepared  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  to  be 
stimulated  by. abstract  nouns,  to  soar  above 
preference  into  impartiality ;  and  that  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  milk  with  which  we  blindly 
begin,  is  a  type  of  the  way  bod;  and  soul 
must  get  nourished  nt  least  for  a  time.  Tin* 
best  introduction  to  astronomy  is  to  think  of 
the  mighty  heavens  as  a  little  lot  of  stars  lie- 
longing  to  one's  own  homestead.  But  this 
blessed  persistence  in  which  affection  can 
take  root  had  been  wanting  in  Gwendolen's 
life.' 

But  this  was  not  all  that  happened  un- 
toward ly  for  poor  Gwendolen's  moral  train- 
ing. Treated  by  others  '  as  if  she  had  been 
a  princess  in  exile,'  with  a  humble  adora- 
tion, she  found  no  corrective  to  the  triumph 
of  self-satisfaction.     With  plain  looks,  an 
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uneasy  and  self-conscious  sense  of  disadvan- 
tages, aud  an  mi  sprightly  temper,  selfishness 
lite  that  of  Gwendolen  might  either  have 
changed  to  morbid  and  brooding  discontent, 
or  become  inured  by  bard  discipline  to  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  denial  of  the  self-gratifi- 
cation which  it  would  have  indulged  to  the 
full  had  it  been  able.  But  with  Gwendo- 
len, the  ever-present  homage  rendered  to 
her  beauty,  her  energetic  animal  force,  the 
charm  of  her  preseuce,  combined  to'fortify 
her  in  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  selfish  aim, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  she  could  realize 
tiiat  aim.  "What  wonder  then  that  it  should 
be  as  she  herself  telts  us?  'I  am  deter- 
mined  to   be   happy I    have 

made  up  my  mind  not  to  lot  other  people 
interfere  with  me  as  they  have  done.' 
'  Gwendolen  will  not  rest  without  having 
the  world  at  her  feet,'  is  the  verdict  of  her 
surroundings,  as  uttered  by  Miss  Merry,  the 
meek  governess.  "What  wonder  that,  with 
the  smell  of  such  incense  ever  in  her  nos- 
trils, she  should  feci  herself  '  well  equipped 
for  the  mastery  of  life '  f  "What  wonder 
that  she  should  have  'a  hazy  largeness 
about  her  on  the  height*  of  ber  young  self- 
exultation  '  ?  The  secret  of  her  influence 
George  Eliot  explains  to  ns  in  a  few  terse 
phrases  of  the  hind  that  make  us  wonder  at 
the  expressive  force  which  language  can  he 
made  to  bear.  What  can  be  more  sugges- 
tive than  the  '  certain  unusualness  about  her, 
a  decision  of  will  which  made  itself  felt  in 
her  graceful  movements  and  clear  unhesitat- 
ing tones,  so  that  if  she  came  into  a  room 
on  a  rainy  day,  when  everybody  else  was 
flaccid,  and  the  use  of  things  in  general  was 
not  apparent  to  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sudden  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  up  the 
forms  of  life  '  1  Her  '  spontaneous  sense  of 
capability '  was  not  disturbed  by  any  mis- 
givings as  to  her  own  ignorance  :  in  what 
was  unknown  to  her  she  only  felt  '  no  in- 
terest because  it  was  stupid,'  and  her  igno- 
rance was  at  least  saved  from  '  any  painful 
sense  of  limpness.' 

Ko  prison  walls  could  have  enclosed  this 
young  life  with  sterner  necessity  than  this 
triple  bond  of  ignorance  and  selfisbnuss  and 
self-exultation.  She  intended  to  win  afore- 
most  place  in  life,  and  it  took  no  long  time 


Henleigh  Grandcourt,  the  heir  to  ii 
ble  estates,  to,  at  least  a  baronetcy  and  to 
possibly  a  peerage,  appears  on  the  scene 
only  to  fall  a  victim  to  that  '  unusual' 
of  charm  which  she  possessed.  It  is  here 
that  the  irony  of  the  drama  opens,  in  the 
unthinking  heedlessness  tliat  prompts  the 
girl  to  play  with  her  fate,  and  to  accept  the 
love  of  Grandcourt  as  a  flattering,  well-bred 


homage,  with  as  little  of  real  feeling  as  if 
she  had  been  acting  a  part  that  was  expect- 
ed from  her  on  the  stage.  The  sudden 
awakening  out  of  this  heedlessness,  by  the 
snake  in  the  grass  that  rises  with  the  revela- 
tion of  Grandcourt's  previous  entanglements, 
brings  the  first  lesson  to  Gwendolen.  '  The 
fierceness  of  maidenhood' that  is  in  her  is 
kindled  into  anger,  just  as  her  selfish  aims 
are  frustrated,  by  the  revelation:  she  breaks 
away  like  a  startled  deer,  but  the  lesson 
onlv  changes  the  colour  of  her  selfishness, 
williout  uprooting  it.  She  found  abroad  '  a 
new  excitement  in  gambling,  and  in  imagin- 
ing herself  an  empress  of  Inck.'  Her  experi- 
ences had  given  her  only  '  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  in  this  confused  world  it  signified 
nothing  what  any  one  did  so  that  they 
amused  themselves.'  Ignorant  selfishness 
had  thus  passed  in  Gwendolen  into  what 
was  even  worse,  fgnorant  and  shallow  cyni- 
cism. But  before  she  returned  home  she 
had  come  under  a  new  influence — the  most 
powerful  over  all  her  life  for  good — which 
was  to  give  to  all  experience  henceforward 
a  new  meaning.  She  had  seen,  and  though 
no  words  had  passed,  she  had  been  taught 
by,  Deronda.  Under  that  influence  selfish 
error  and  sin  was  not  made  as  yet  more  im- 
possible to  her,  but  that, remorse  which  had 
ever  risen  readily  in  her  nature  was  re- 
doubled in  rapidity  and  in  force.  Gwendo- 
len had  turned  her  back  on  what  had  been  an 
ugly  stumble  in  the  inid-career  of  her  tri- 
umph, but  she  came  home  not  only  to  find 
the  place  of  the  triumph  empty,  but  the 
hard  pressure  of  degrading  conditions  in  its 
room.  The  snakes  have  gathered  round  the 
wheels  of  the  triumphal  chariot ;  bnt  after 
all,  untaught  selfishness  may  well  prefer  the 
triumph,  even  with  its  canker,  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  humdrum  servitude  from  which  it 
has  been  in  life-long  revolt.  The  place  in 
the  triumph  is  still  vacant;  it  is  again 
offered,  with  added  grace  in  the  offering ; 
and  Gwendolen  chooses,  once  and  for  all, 
for  ill.  Once  the  choice  is  made,  remorse 
is  soon  kindled.  The  feverish  excitement 
which  would  hide  away  the  dark  spot  in  her 
knowledge  is  roughly  startled  into  facing 
the  stem  fact  of  irreparable  wrong-doing  ; 
and  before  the  night  had  closed  upon  his 
wedding-day,  Grandcourt  had  found  '  that 
in  some  form  or  other  the  furies  had 
crossed  his  threshold.'  But  Gwendolen  has 
to  feel  not  merely  remorse  for  wrong  done, 
she  has  also  to  learn  the  new  experience  of 
a  fancied  triumph  that  is  only  gilded  mis- 
ery. The  snakes  that  had  twined  about  the 
wheels  rear  their  heads  and  close  in  upon 
her  whole  vision.  Her  life  is  a  dumb  pro- 
I  test  against  an  iron  tyranny  that  seems  to 
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shut  her  in,  helpless  in  her  misery,  from  an 
overhanging  dread  of  a  vague  indefinite 
worse  that  seems  possible.  And  now,  what 
had  the  girlish  thoughtlessness  of  a  few 
months  before  become  ( 


1  Poor  Gwendolen  was  conscious  of  an  un- 
easy, transforming  process  —  all  the  old  nature 
shaken  to  its  depths,  its  hopes  spoiled,  iita 
pleasures  perturbed,  hut  still  showing  whole- 
ness and  strength  in  the  will  to  reassert  itself. 
After  every  new  shock  of  humiliation  she 
tried  to  adjust  herself  and  seize  her  old  sup- 
ports— proud  concealment,  trust  in  new  ex- 
citements that  would  make  life  go  by  with- 
out much  thinking;  trust  in  some  deed  of 
reparation  to  nullify  her  self-blame  and  shield 
her  from  a  vague,  ever- visiting  dread  of  some 
horrible  calamity  ;  trust  in  the  hardening 
effect  of  use  and  wont  that  would  make_her 
indifferent  to  her  miseries. 

'Yes — miseries.  This  beautiful,  healthy 
young  creatnre,  with  her  two  and  twenty 
years  and  her  gratified  ambition,  no  longer 
felt  inclined  to  kiss  her  fortunate  image  in 
the  glass:  she  looked  at  it  with  wonder  that 
she  could  be  so  miserable.  One  belief  which 
had  accompanied  her  through  her  unmarried 
life  as  a  self -cajoling  superstition,  encouraged 
by  the  subordination  of  every  one  about  her 
— the  belief  in  her  own  power  of  domination 
— was  Utterly  gone.  Already,  in  seven  short 
weeks,  which  seemed  half  ber  life,  her  hus- 
band had  gained  a  mastery  which  she  could 
no  more  resist  thou  she  could  have  resisted 
the  benumbing  effect  from  the  touch  of  a 
torpedo.' 

It  wonld  hardly  be  possible  to  parallel  in 
all  fiction  the  powerful  strokes  in  which  the 
waste  spread  by  bitter  sorrow  over  Gwendo- 
len's full  joy  of  life  is  drawn.  Her  whole 
life  is  made  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a 
scorched  and  withered  moor,  in  which  the 
untrained  and  vigorous  growth  of  furae  and 
bracken  has  been  blackened  into  gaunt  and 
shrivelled  charcoal  by  somo  devouring  flame, 
and  has  left  the  features  of  the  earth  it  cov- 
ered naked  to  the  view.  The  superstitious 
vein  that  lurked  under  Gwendolen's  brilliant 
exterior,  even  in  early  days,  now  comes 
more  fully  into  view.  The  love  for  her 
mother,  which  counted  for  so  little  before, 
now  becomes  a  sense  of  craving  for  rest. 
Above  all,  the  influence  of  Deronda,  first  es- 
tablished in  that  glance  across  the  gaming- 
table which  tamed  Gwendolen's  spirit  after 
its  first  outburst  of  defiance,  that  influence 
now  grows  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  religion  of 
poor  Gwendolen's  life.  She  has  now  learned 
enough  of  ill,  she  has  her  burden  of  remorse 
to  bear ;  hut  a  new  dread  is  over  her — lest 
she  should  .become  worse  still.  We  see  her 
acting  her  part  as  Grandcourt's  bride  to  ad- 
miration, maintaining  a  cold  exterior  which 
veils  the  canker  at  her  heart ;  we  see  her  at 


intervals  ready  to  throw  herself,  even  with 
all  the  reserve  to  which  her  position  ties 
her,  npon  the  one  resouroe  on  which  she  has 
learned  to  lean.  We  recognise  the  ono  love 
which  might  have  ripened  her  whole  being 
to  better  things  in  the  passionate  defence  of 
Deronda  against  the  tooth  of  scandal,  in  the 
humble  guise  which  her  pride  assumes  be- 
fore him  ;  but  we  do  not  know  till  later  all 
the  terrifying  promptings  that  gave  intensity 
to  her  cry  to  him  for  help,  that  made  her 
life  with  Grandcourt  nothing  but  a  mute  de- 
spair. The  iron  that  has  entered  into  her 
soul  first  prompts  the  desire  to  bo  rid  of  her 
husband,  even  should  it  be  by  death ;  then 
tempts  her  to  keep  in  her  possession  the 
weapon — 'something  my  fingers  longed  for 
among  the  beautiful  toys  in  the  cabinet  in 
iny  boudoir — email  and  sharp,  like  a  long 
willow  leaf  in  a  silver  sheath.'  The  evil 
temptation  gathered  strength.  It  grew  with 
the  terrible  imprisonment  of  the  yaoht, 
when  her  husband  comes  to  be  to  her  '  like 
a  dangerous  serpent  ornamentally  coiled  in 
her  cabin.'  It  became  to  her  an  ever-pres- 
ent, over-mastering  dread,  and  her  ono 
thought  of  possible  rescue  from  it,  her  one 
struggle  to  resist  it,  comes  as  a  suggestion 
from  the  memory  of  Deronda.  When  she 
is  cramped  up  with  Grandcourt  in  tho  sail- 
ing-boat, then  the  wishes  she  dreads  shaped 
themselves  '  like  a  cloud  of  demon  faces.' 
In  their  midst  she  had  but  one  resource, 
'  she  clung  to  the  thought  of  Deronda.' 
At  last  the  end  comes  ;  sho  sees,  not  by  her 
own  act,  '  her  wish  outside  her ;'  the  hated, 
dreaded  husband  remained  as  only  the 
memory  of  a  dead  face,  seen  '  not  by  any 
one  else — only  by  me — a  dead  face — I  shall 
never  get  away  from  it.' 

The  words  that  reveal  all  this  to  us  are 
uttered  in  confession  to  Deronda.  The 
mention  of  the  silver-sheathed  dagger  recalls 
the  curiously  similar  episode  about  Tina,  in 
'  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story,'  where  Gilfil  finds 
the  dagger  as  it  drops  from 'poor  Tina's 
pocket,  placed  there  in  preparation  for  a 
crime  for  which  she  knew  not  her  own  in- 
capacity. In  Gwendolen's  case  the  domi- 
nant wish  had  gone  even  further  towards  its 
own  realisation,  but  still  without  incurring 
anything  that  Deronda  (or  the  reader,  who 
is  bound  to  judge  with  Deronda)  felt  com- 
pelled to  consider  as  a  conscious  or  contrib- 
utory guilt.  But  with  that  wish  once  in 
shape  outside  of  her,  poor  Gwendolen's 
whole  horizon  changes.  The  floodgates  of 
feeling  are  let  loose.  Remorse  is  no  longer 
a  pain  dwelling  with  an  overhanging  dread  ; 
the  dread  has  passed,  and  in  its  place  there 
is  only  a  settled  melancholy  abiding  with 
her  to  the  end.    Remorse  and  the  acts  of 
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which  it  is  the  fmit  we  no  longer  living 
presences,  they  remain  only  tbe  charred 
fragments  that  stand  out  upon  the  withered 
waste.  Bat  tixi  very  energy  with  which 
she  renounces  self,  the  very  ardour  with 
which  she  reaches  a^ter  eome  regeneration 
of  her  nature,  makes  nil  the  more  imperious 
tbe  need  of  refreshment  and  solace  from 
one  sonrco.  Deronda,  and  the  higher  life 
he  had  tanght  her  to  see  at  a  distance,  thia 
was  her  religion.  Her  strength  for  long 
effort  in  the  future,  her  guidance  for  the 
butting  difficulties  that  future  must  bring, 
can  come  from  him  and  from  htm  alone.. 
At  last  a  lore  was  open  to  her  to  which 
love-making  and  marriage  were  as  trivialities, 
tbe  unheeded  echoes  from  the  possibilities 
of  a  past  (not  hers)  ont  of  which  remorse 
and  all  that  had  caused  it  could  he  swept 
away.  In  her  sight  nothing  now  stands  be- 
tween them ;  and  her  anguish  may  freely 
prompt  her  to  '  the  unreflecting  openness, 
nay,  the  importunate  pleading  with  which 
she  expressed  her  dependence  on  him,' — a 
dependence  to  criticise  which  in  the  light  of 
conventionalities  only  seems  to  jar  on  us  as 
a  false  ucte  breaking  in  on  a  subtly-wrought 
harmony.  '  If  she  cried  towards  him,  what 
then  ?  She  cried  as  the  child  cries  whose 
little  feet  have  fallen  backward — cried  to  be 
taken  bv  the  hand,  lest  she  should  lose  her- 
self.' 

Bat  poor  Gwendolen  had  one  more  lesson 
yet  to  learn — the  hardest  of  them  all.  De- 
ronda's  love  was  another's,  and  Gwendolen 
must  struggle  without  his  helping  band  for 
the  better  Tife  that  he  had  shown  her  in  the 
distance.  The  scene  in  which  the  revela- 
tion that  is  to  part  them  comes  to  her  is  one 
of  intensest  pathos.  In  the  first  burst  of 
bitter,  passionate  forsakenness,  we  seem  to 
feel  the  old  Gwendolen,  of  twelve  months 
before,  alive  and  speaking;  but  before  they 
part  she  can  bring  herself  to  say  : — 

1  You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  have 
deserved  nothing.  I  will  try — try  to  live. 
I  shall  think  of  you.  What  good  have  I 
been  ?  Only  harm.  Don't  let  me  be  harm 
to  you.     It  shall  be  the  better  for  me.' 

And  that  although  the  '  burthen  of  that 
difficult  rectitude  towards  him  was  a  weight 
her  framo  tottered  under.'  IIow  the  first 
montlia  of  her  struggle  fared  for  her,  we 
may  read  in  her  own  words — words  that 
seem  to  carry  a  strange  echo  of  the  old  de- 
sire to  lead,  of  the  old  reference  to  self,  al- 
though how  mightily  transformed ! 

1  Do  not  think  of  me  sorrowfully  on  your 
wedding-day.  I  have  remembered  your 
words,  that  I  may  live  to  be  one  of  the  best 
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were  horn.  I  do  not  yet  see  how  that  can  be, 
but  you  know  Letter  than  I.  If  it  ever  comes 
(rue,  it  will  be  because  you  helped  me.  I 
only  thought  of  myself,  and  I  made  you 
grieve.  It  hurts  me  now  to  think  of  your 
grief.  You  must  noi  grieve  any  more  for  me. 
It  is  belter— it  shall  be  better  with  me  be- 
cause I  have  known  you. — Gwendolen 
Grandcoubt.' 

Next  to  Gwendolen  as  a  finished  study 
we  should  place  the  character  of  Grand- 
court.  It  is  far  from  being  so  complicated 
or  ao  varied.  It  has  no  shifting  phases,  no 
processes,  no  development.  In  its  fixity  it 
is  even  statuesque.  But  what  is  most  re- 
markable about  the  study  is  not  only  the 
unswerving  rigidity,  which  stands  so  utterly 
in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  conception  of 
the  polite  villain  in  fiction,  as  a  confused 
compound  of  incompatibilities — not  only  tbe 
powerful  traits  which  make  Grandcourt's  a 
character  that  would  wield  a  sway  over 
other  minds  than  that  of  the  school-girl,  to 
whom  the  gentlemanly  reprobate  is  a  person 
so  full  of  charm  :  what  gives  the  subtler  col- 
ouring to  the  picture  uthe  underlying  irony 
by  which  the  utter  contempt! blen ess  of  his 
blind  self-love  is  shown  in  contrast  with  the 
thin  veneer  of  surface  sway  which  that  self- 
love  is  able  to  achieve.  The  influence  of 
bis  calm  exterior,  of  his  fixity  of  purpose 
unmoved  by  a  single  wavering  of  sympathy 
or  of  kindliness,  of  what  we  are  compelled 
to  call  Lis  freedom  from  common  pettinesses 
or  weaknesses — this  would  undoubtedly  go 
a  certain  way  to  making  him  a  leader 
among  men.  '  lie  had  remarkable  physical 
courage,  and  was  proud  of  it,  or  rather  he 
had  a  great  contempt  for  the  coarser,  bulk- 
ier men  who  generally  had  less.'  We  can 
understand  the  feeling  of  Gwendolen,  that 
to  resist  him  '  was  to  act  like  a  stupid  ani- 
mal unable  to  measure  results.'  Wo  acqui- 
esce in  the  verdict  of  the  author  that 
'  Grandcourt  within  his  own  sphere  of  inter- 
est showed  some  of  tbe  qualities  which  have 
entered  into  triumphal  policy  of  the  widest 
continental  sort.'  We  understand  how,  '  if 
this  white-handed  man  with  the  perpendic- 
ular profile  had  been  sent  to  govern  a  diffi- 
cult colony,  he  might  have  won  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries,'  But  the  super- 
ficial force  of  his  character  only  serves  to 
bring  out  its  utter  littleness  in  the  face  of 
wider  issues  and  of  higher  aims.  How  des- 
picable appears  his  blind  self -ad  oration  I 
'  He  had  all  his  life  had  reason  to  take  a 
flattering  view  of  his  own  attractiveness,  and 
to  place  himself  in  fine  antithesis  to  the  men 
who,  he  saw  at  once,  must  be  revolting  to  a 
woman  of  taste.    He  bad  no  idea  of  a 
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cnneeit,  which,  affecting  to  despise,  really 
craved  for  a  circle  of  admirers  before  whom 
lie  might  air  bis  fancied  superiority  ! 

'  It  is  true  that  Granrtcourt  went  about 
with  the  sense  that  he  did  not  care  a  languid 
curse  for  nny  one's  admiration ;  but  thia  state 
of  not  caring,  just  as  much  as  desire,  required 
its  related  object — namely,  a  world  of  ad- 
miring or  envying  spectators  ;  for  if  you  are 
fond  of  looking  stonily  at  smiling  persons, 
the  person*  must  be   there,  and  they  must 

And  at  last,  just  before  his  fancied  sway  is 
to  ba  snapped  so  lightly,  how  much  of  tragic 
irony  is  there  in  his  blindness  to  the 
seething  rebellion  that  was  all  but  bursting 
through  bis  rule! 

'  His  soul  was  garrisoued  against  presenti- 
ments and  fears:  ha  bad  the  oourage  and 
confidence  that  belong  to  domination,  and 
he  was  at  that  moment  feeling  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  he  held  his  wife  with  bit  and  bri- 
dle. By  the  time  they  had  been  married  a 
year  she  would  cease  to  be  restive.' 

Throughout  the  wbolo  book  there  are  few 
more  skilful  touches  than  those-  which  draw 
the  contrast  between  Grandcourt's  impor- 
tance in  his  own  even  and  those  of  the  circle 
round  him,  and  the  narrowness  of  tho  hori- 
zon, moral  and  mental,  on  which  he  looks 
out  with  those  lizard  eyes  of  his. 

The  character  of  Daniel  Deronda,  which 
to  many — we  should  fancy  also  to  tho  au- 
thor— may  seem  the  chief  feature  of  the 
book,  appears  to  us  distinctly  inferior,  as  a 
picture,  to  either  of  the  two  we  have  consid- 
ered. Unlike  them,  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  George  Eliot's  croations  which  seem  to 
lack  natnralness,  from  the  absence  of  an  ap- 

Iieal  to  common  sympathy.  From  first  to 
ast,  we  confess  to  missing  in  Daniel  Deron- 
da something  of  real  vitality.  He  serves  as 
the  link  between  two  distinct  sides  of  the 
story — the  fortunes  of  Gwendolen,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  a  restored  Judaic  nationality 
which  gives  an  animating  principle  to  De- 
ronda, Mordccai,  and  Mi  rah,  Perhaps  it 
may  be  the  unfamiliar  region  where  this  en- 
thusiasm dwells  that  blunts  ns  to  some  of 
the  living  force  of  Deronda's character;  but 
we  seem  to  feel  not  only  a  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing him  to  this  misty  region  of  enthusi- 
astic endeavour,  but  also  some  want  of  spon- 
taneity and  natural  freedom  of  affection  in 
bis  relation  to  the  other  snrronndings  of  his 
life.  He  speaks  with  a  certain  modisbness 
of  age,  and  we  find  it  more  easy  to  sympa- 
thise with  Gwendolen  in  her  accepting  him 
'  without  the  aid  of  sacred  ceremony  or  a 
costume,  as 'a  priest,'  than  to  recognise  in 
him  what  she  recognised, '  the  same  level  of 
temptation  with  the  higher  motive  present 


as  a  fuller  force,'  aud  '  not  a  mere  residue 
from  weary  expurien.ee.' 

Bat  this  apparent  ahadowinoas  of  motive, 
this  lack  of  natural  sympathy  and  young 
spontaneity  in  Deronda,  most  not  blind  ua 
to  the  delicate  drawing  of  his  character. 
We  mint  see  each  step  by  whiuli  that 
character  is  built  up  before  we  allow  our- 
selves to  doubt  tbe  efficacy  of  the  motive  to 
enthusiasm  which  comes  to  change  his 
whole  life.  We  have  tbe  boy,  with  his 
Jewish  origin  (and  to  inherited  possibilities 
George  Eliot  attributes  ranch)  giving  a  cer- 
tain bent  to  his  disposition ;  with  large 
affections,  that  cling  like  ivy  round  what 
lies  closest  to  him,  and  that  make  it  at  last 
a  sort  of  wrench  to  learn  the  truth  as  to  his 
parentage,  which  leaves  bis  adopted  father 
without  blame,  but  at  tbe  same  time  breaks 
the  natural  bond  between  them,  in  which 
Deronda  had  before  behaved.  His  intelli- 
gence 1b  wide  and  keen  beyond  his  years  ; 
at  least  we  ere  bound  to  believe  so  on  the 
author's  word,  though  the  paradox  on  Cali- 
ban, which  is  almost  the  only  fragment  of 
Deronda's  conversation  on  ordinary  topics 
vouchsafed  to  us,  seems  to  repeat  far  more 
truly  the  nauseous  flippancy  characteristic 
of  the  youthful  don  than  any  of  the  utter- 
ances of  young  Cliutock  on  the  subject  of 
croquet,  which  are  represented  as  more  typi- 
cal of  that  species.  He  baa  been  surround- 
ed by  all  that  could  briug  home  the  past 
to  his  imagination  (what  these  surroundings 
were  we  learn  in  Gwendolen's  visit  to  Top- 

Eing  Abbey,  which  had  been  Deronda's 
ome),  and  bis  imagination  is  so  ardent  as 
to  give  to  its  pictures  the  force  of  reality. 
He  lias  lived  in  painful  uncertainty  about 
his  birth,  and  this  uncertainly  has  created 
for  bim  a  dreary  moral  isolation,  fenced 
only  against  bitterness  or  self-willed  discon- 
tent. The  isolation  bad  only  made  the  out- 
going of  las  sympathy  more  quick,  and  bis 
ready  sympathy  for  the  wronged  had  stirred 
in  him  a  deep  capacity  for  enthusiastic  par- 
tisanship. Tbe  want  of  a  duty  marked  out 
by  birthright  created  for  him  no  wayward 
sense  of  irresponsibility,  but  rather  an  incli- 
nation '  to  complain  that  he  was  robbed  of 
this  half  of  birthright  *  in  sharp  duty. 
Over  alt  these  mingled  traits  there  is  tin- 
brooding  irresolution  that  comes  from  lack 
of  a  strong  incentive — the  .incentive  of  mere 
personal  ambition  being  powerless  for  De- 
ronda, and  the  incentive  of  necessity  being 
absent  To  such  a  nature  there  came  tbe 
first  powerful  outgoing*  of  sympathy  in  lm 
rescue  of  Mirah,  (he  poor  Jewish  songstress, 
from  a  self-sought  death.— a  sympathy  from 
which  there  is  to  Deronda,  but  one  step  to 
love.     But  that   love   is   shut   sway   f^rom 
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sight,  partly  as  a  thing  impossible  to  his 
sense  of  honour  as  the  girl's  proteotor, 
partly  because  it  would  involve  apparently 
a  breach  with  tho  associations  of  her  race, 
■which  have  to  Mireh  the  force  of  a  religion. 
It  is  at  this  point  in  his  life  that  Deronda 
meets  Gwendolen,  and  then  is  formed  be- 
tween them  the  bond,  at  first  hardly  per- 
ceptible, which  is  to  deepen,  on  Gwendolen's 
side,  into  intensity.  To  Deronda  the  bond 
becomes  ever  more  sharply  distinguished 
from  one  of  love  ;  and  it  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  au  episode  to  the  wider  range  that 
is  opening  for  him,  to  the  revelation  whose 
gradual  unfolding  seems  to  explain  all  the 
mysteries  of  his  life,  and  to  bring  content 
to  all  his  higehr  cravings.  In  Mordecai,  tbe 
consumptive  Jew,  whose  [passion  centres  in 
the  hope  of  a  restored  nationality  for  his 
race,  there  comes  the  first  call  to  enthusi- 
asm for  Deronda.  The  call  seems  to  be 
like  an  eoho  to  the  longings  tbat  bis  life 
and  its  surroundings  have  prompted,  and  he 
is  prepared  to  answer  it  even  before  all  its 
bearing  on  himself  Is  seen.  But  when  Mor- 
decai's  brotherhood  to  Mirah.  opens  a  new 
relation  between  Deronda's  knighthood  and 
this  possible  enthusiasm,  and  still  more 
when  the  revelation  of  his  own  Jewish  birth 
fives  to  that  enthusiasm  tbe  superadded 
force  of  an  inherited  dnty,  Deronda  cau 
hesitate  no  longer.  Then  it  is  that  for  De- 
ronda, in  the  words  of  Coleridge  that  serve 
as  a  motto  to  the  chapter  wherein  his  love 
reveals  itself  to  Ml  rah, — 

'  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  uiortul  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame.' 

The  thoughts  that  have  been  working  in 
him,  and  battling  for  an  outlet  in  action, 
'the  secret  passionate  longing  never  yet  al- 
lowed to  grow  into  a  hope,'  tho  delight  that 
Mirah's  presence  has  been  to  liim — alt  these 
come  with  a  great  rush  into  his  life,  and 
give  it  as  little  sense  of  wavering  as  there  is 
jn  tho  ever-flowing  volume  of  a  mighty 
river.  The  setting  in  which  we  find  Deron- 
da's  character  may  appear  unnatural ;  we 
may  grumble  a  little,  at  tbe  surface  sheen  of 
priggishncss  which  it  wears ;  wo  may  feel  a 
sense  of  mistiness  or  artificiality  in  the  en- 
thusiasm which  comes  to  stir  him ;  but 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  grandeur  of 
tho  moral  foundations  on  which  that  charac- 
ter is  built,  as  to  the  depth  and  subtlety  of 
the  analysis  in  which  tU   development  is 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  book,  two 
at  least  (those  of  Mordecai  and  of  Mirah) 
would  require  more  space  than  js  left  to  us 


for  their  full  analysis.  But,  subtle  as  they 
are,  fervid  as  is  the  poetry  that  breathes 
through  the  speeches  of  Mordecai,  and  fine 
as  is  the  fibre  of  Mirah's  nature,  we  are  left 
by  them,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfied.  The 
picture  of  Mordecai,  lonely  but  for  the  com- 
panionship of  his  passionate  enthusiasm, 
pouring  the  utterances  of  his  heart  into  the 
poems  that  he  tries  to  print  on  the  heedless 
tongue  of  the  young  Jacob  Cohen  ;  wasder- 
ing  to  the  bridge  to  watch  the  sunset,  which 
was,  he  tells  Deronda,  '  always  what  I  loved 
best:  it  has  sunk  into  me  and  dwelt  with 
me — fading,  slowly  fading  :  it  was  my  own 
decline  :  it  paused — it  waited,  till  at  last  it 
brought  me  my  new  life — my  new  self — 
who  will  live  when  this  breath  is  all  breathed 
out ' — this  picture  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  de- 
scription, but  does  it  give  us  a  real  man,  and 
not  rather  an  abstraction  i  With  Mirah  wo 
have  one  piece  of  passionate  human  feeling 
when  she  suspects  a  tie  of  love  between 
Gwendolen  and  Deronda,  and  when  she 
found  that  the  reliance  which  had  lain  dark- 
ly within  her  '  was  now  burning  itself  into 
sightaadisappointrnentand  jealousy;'  when 
it  was  '  as  if  her  soul  had  been  steeped  in 
poisonous  passion  by  forgotten  dreams  of 
deep  sleep,  and  now  flamed  out  in  this  un- 
accountable misery.'  But  on  the  whole  her 
nature  seems,  however  finely  strung,  to 
have  less  even  than  Gwendolen's  of  that 
latent  force  and  dignity  which  would  make 
Deronda' s  love  for  her  all  tbat  such  love 
might  have  been,  and  not  merely  tho  pro- 
duct of  chance  contact,  with  a  supposed  ac- 
companiment of  union  in  aim  and  duty. 
After  all,  where,  we  may  ask,  is  the  identity 
between  the  Judaism  of  Mirah,  who  is  fast 
bound  to  the  little  observances  of  her  na- 
tion's religion  and  to  a  strict  reverence  for 
its  customs,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Deronda, 
which  is  stirred  by,  and  aims  at,  a  mere  po- 
litical ideal,  in  which  such  narrowing  obser- 
vances can  have  no  part  or  share  I  Which 
was  greater,  that  love  should  have  its  im- 
pulse checked  and  controlled  in  obedience 
to  the  exigencies  of  national  kinship,  or 
that  its  almighty  power  should  have  borne 
down  all  hindrances  of  race,  and  rendered  a 
proud  obedience  to  its  own  dictates,  and  to 
these  alone  f  As  before  iu  '  The  Spanish 
Gipsy,'  so  now  in  '  Daniel  Deronda,'  George 
Eliot  has  shown  what  is  the  answer  she 
would  give ;  but  the  answer  of  humanity 
in  all  ages  may  still  be  another. 

The  prominent  characters  in  '  Daniel  De- 
rondu  '  are  so  full  of  meaning,  that  they  per- 
haps render  the  byplay  of  incident  or  hu- 
mour less  full  than  in  most  of  George  Eliot's 
novels.  Not  that  these  are  by  any  means 
meagre.    The  loves  of  K  learner  and  Miss 
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Arrowpoint,  and  the  useful  utterances  uf 
the  former  against  tbe  arrogance  of  ama- 
teurs;  the  manly  resolution  of  Rex  Gas- 
coigne;  the  toylike  household  of  the  Me  y- 
ricas  (who  have  more  than  a  tinge  of  con- 
ceit and  affectation  in  their  oddities)  ;  the 
vigorous  give-and-take  of  the  artisans'  dis- 
cussion club  at  trie  '  Hand  and  Banner,' — 
all  these  aro  alive  with  marks  of  a  genius  to 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many 
parallels  out  .of  George  Eliot's  own  works. 
At  these,  however,  we  do  no  more  than 
glance:  their  fuller  acquaintance  will  come 
incidentally  to  those  who  go  to  this  novel 
to  seek,  what  they  will  there  most  assuredly 
find,  a  moral  teaching  which,  within  its  own 
range,  is  of  the  very  highest,  and  a  spiritual 
insight  which,  within  the  possibilities  of 
mere  hnman  vision,  is  of  the  very  deepest. 
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BiouBAPiir  and  travels. 
The  TKttory  of  the  JTorman  Conquett  of  Eng- 
land, its  Cause*  and  Us  Hewitt.  By  Ed- 
ward A.  Freeman,  M.A..  Hon.  D.C.L. 
and  LL.D.  Vol.  V.  The  Effects  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Oxford:  I  The  Claren- 
don Press. 

This  substantial  volume  completes  what, 
we  think,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  English  historical  work  since  '  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.' 
With  scholarship  in  his  selected  field  equal 
to  that  of  Gibbon  in  bis,  with  industry  as 
indefatigable,  with  a  judgment  equally  saga- 
cious, with  a  spirit  surpassing  his  in  its  reso- 
lute fairness,  with  a  more  advanced  histori- 
cal method,  and  with  a  reproductive  imagi- 
nation which,  if  less  imperial,  is  equally  true 
and  vivid,  Dr.  Freeman  falls  below  Gibbon 
only  in  literary  form.  The  stately  eloquence, 
the  compact  and  easy  strength,  and  the  artis- 
tic symmetry  and  balance  of  Gibbon's  style 
are  his  own.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  Dr.  Freeman's  style  is  not  the  easier 
reading  and  the  better  fitted  for  conveying 
information.  To  read  much  of  Gibbon 
causes  a  kind  of  acho.  Dr.  Freeman's  style 
is  perfectly  natural,  it  is  direct,  unlaboured, 
lucid,  and  accurate — a  perfect  medium  for 
the  expression  of  his  thought.  It  does  not 
often  nse  to  eloquence  in  grand  portraiture 
or  laboured  descriptions.  The  author  never 
attempts  fine  writing  ;  but  his  style  has  the 
great  quality  of  'conveying  to  us  vivid  repre- 
sentations of  both  characters  and  events. 
The  only  defect  that  we  can  recall  is,  that 
once  or  twice  Dr.  Freeman  permits  himself 
to  lapse  into  the  Oockueyism  of  Knitting  tbe 
sign  of  the  infinitive.     We  shiver  a  little  to 
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find  such  a  scrupulous    scholar   using    the 
idiom  (p.  436),  '  he  can  help  determine.' 

With  Macanlay  or  Fronde  wo  should  not 
think  of  comparing  Dr.  Freeman.  His  se- 
vere simplicity  and  measured  fairness  have 
nothing  in  common  with  tbe  brilliant  col- 
ouring of  tbe  one,  or  with  the  mystifying 
sophisms  of  the  other.  And  yet  Dr.  Freeman 
is  anything  but  unimpaseioned ;  few  men  are 
capable  of  more  ardent  enthusiasms,  as  hi* 
noble  efforts  for  Bervia  show.  His  admira- 
tion for  Harold,  and  his  sympathy  with  his 
misfortunes,  are  great  and  undisguised ;  bat 
be  does  not  permit  these  to  bias  his  historical 
judgments.  He  is  always  solicitously,  severe- 
ly just.  Suspicion  of  bias  or  of  artificial  col- 
ouring is  impossible.  We  feel  in  every  sen- 
tence the  spirit  of  the  historic  conscience,  the 
judicial  fairness  which  inspires  and  rules 
him.  We  know  no  nearer  approach  to  an  im- 
personation of  that  genius  of  history  which 
ultimately  determines  tbe  true  character  of 
human  events.  After  having  read  from  be- 
ginning to  end  each  of  these  five  volumes  as 
it  appeared,  and  having  sometimes,  although 
with  diffidence,  ventured  to  doubt  bis  con- 
clusions, we  have  no  impression  stronger  than 
that  of  the  truth  of  his  own  manly  and  honest 
avowal:  'I  can  say  in  all  honesty,  I  have  la- 
boured for  truth ;  that  I  have  never  wilfully 
kept  back  any  scrap  of  evidence,  whether 
telling  for  or  against  my  own  conclusions ; 
that  I  have  given  every  reader  of  mine  the 
means  of  coming,  if  he  thinks  good,  to  con- 
clusions different  from  my  own.'  One  valua- 
ble characteristic  of  Dr.  Freeman's  work  is 
his  careful  analytical  estimate  of  his  authori- 
ties— the  early  chroniclers,  official  documents, 
and  the  Domesday-book: — of  the  last  he  has 
made  noble  nse  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  vol- 
ume. Not  only  does  he  carefully  determine 
tbe  evidential  value  of  each,  but  he  endeav- 
ours, so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  make  his 
readers  sit  with  him  in  judgment.  To  mod- 
ern authorities  be  makes  but  slight  refer- 
ence; only  incidentally  he  explodes  the  fan- 
ciful theories  of  historians  like  Thierry. 
One  exception,  however,  be  makes — he  lias 
an  almost  unbounded  admiration  for  Profes- 
sor Stubbs,  and  renders  him  high  and  grace- 
ful homage  as  '  the  master  of  English  His- 
tory.' To  his  labours  Dr.  Freeman  makes  very 
frequent  reference.  As  an  independent  and 
equal  scholar,  however,  he  does  not  hesitate 
now  and  then  to  differ  from  him ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  judgment  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Witenagemdt. 

Dr.  Freeman's  work  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  period  which  it  treats. 
Numerous  as  have  been  the  works  devoted  to 
it  by  even,  eminent  scholars,  mythical  and  le- 
gendary elements  have  hitherto  mingled  w«h 
the  history,  and  a  hazy  glamour  has  remained 
over  its  personages.  Dr.  Freeman  has  had 
the  advantage  of  the  labours  of  many  invest!-, 
gators  in  bringing  new  materials  to  light  ,- 
and  with  accomplished  scholarship,  and  % 
true  historical  genius,  he  has  submitted  thjftn 
to  the  tests  of  a  very  keen  analysis,  hefhu 
determined    their     true     historical  /www, 
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bronght  into  a  clear  light  all  that  is  ascer- 
tainable, and  relegated  to  the  domain  of  le- 
gend whatever  will  not  bear  historic  verifica- 
tion. As  the  result,  we  have  distinct  por- 
traitures of  personages  hitherto  more  or  less 
mythical.  Harold,  Godwins,  William  the 
Norman,  and  his  successors — Kufns  especially 
— Lan  franc,  Ansclm,  and  many  others,  who 
are  sot  in  as  clear  light  as  can  be  hoped  for, 
and  one  that  is  nearly  achromatic.  Talcing 
the  work  as  a  whole  it  is  a  noble  monument 
of  the  historical  genius  of  our  age — the  latest 
embodiment  of  its  improved  methods,  and  the 
best.  It  is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, pursued  with  ample  learning,  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness. It  is  admirably  arranged,  symmet- 
rically proportioned,  fluent  and  harmonions 
in  style,  liberal  and  hnmane  in  feeling,  and. 
throughout,  sustains  without  flagging  tile 
terest  of  the  reader. 

Dr.  Freeman  and  the  English  people  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  distinct  and  notable 
contribution  to  our  historical  literature.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  works  that  produce  upon 
you  the  impression  that  nothing  more  can  or 
needs  be  said.  It  expresses  judgments  that 
you  feel  to  be  final.  The  methods  of  history 
are  so  far  advanced,  and  the  sources  of  early 
information  have  been  so  explored  and  sifted, 
that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  to 
be  added  which  will  materially  affect  the  infor- 
mation given  and  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  discerning  judgments  of  this  work. 

We  have  spoken  thus  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  work  because  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  this  volume  almost  disables  more  spe- 
cial reference  to  it;  it  is  a  scries  of  deduc- 
tions from  the  history  proper,  a  summing  up 
of  the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
every  department  of 'our  national  life— in 
blood,  social  life,  laws  and  institutions,  po- 
litical life  and  relations,  literature,  language, 
architecture,  and  particular  institutions. 
These  arc  examined  in  such  detail,  and  with 
such  delicate  and  subtle  tracings  of  evidence, 
that  in  a  short  notice  like  this  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  specify,  and  difficult  to  characterise. 
Such  historical  notices  as  there  are  of  the 
events  of  the  reigns  of  William's  successors 
— first  of  the  three  Norman  kings,  Rufug, 
Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty,  down  to  Edward  I.,  are 
allusive  rather  than  narrative,  and  are  simply 
intended  to  illustrate  the  results  which  are 

In  the  previous  volumes  the  historian  has 
told  ua  what  occurred ;  in  this  the  constitu- 
tional and  philosophical  teacher  carefully 
demonstrates  the  effects  which  these  events 
produced  upon  the  actual  life  of  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  even  here  masterly 
crayon  sketches,  first  and  chiefly  of  the 
strong- headed,  profane  Rufos— the  Esau  of 
our  Norman  history — and  then  of  the  weak 
and  mischievous  Stephen,  as  well  as  of  the 
two  greater  Henrys.  These  inspire  the  hope 
that,  after  due  rest,  Dr.  Freeman  will  resume 
the  pen  which  he  has  dropped,  and  do  for 
this  period  of  onr  history,  down  to  Edward  L 
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at  least,  whit  he  has  done  in  so  'masterly  a 
manner  for  its  former  period.  It  is  the  re- 
ward of  all  good  service  to  bo  called  to  higher 
service  still. 

The  great  point  of  Dr.  Freeman's  volume 
is  to  demonstrate  that,  unlike  all  other  con- 
quests recorded  in  history,  the  conquest  of 
William  left  the  continuity  of  onr  national 
life  unbroken.  It  was  a  confluent  only, 
causing  the  stream  of  national  life  to  flow 
with  greater  volume  and  vigour.  '  William's 
conquest  of  England  had  a  character  of  its 
own,  diflerent  from  any  other  recorded  con- 
quest, and  it  has  had  results  different  from 
the  results  which  have  followed  from  any 
other  recorded  conquest.  It  gave  us  a  for- 
eign infusion  into  our  blood,  our  laws,  and 
our  language ;  but  in  bo  doing  it  aroused  the 
old  national  spirit  to  fresh  life,  and  made  the 
conquered  people  fellow-workers  with  their 
conquerors,'  So  fully  did  William  adopt  our 
national  laws  and  customs,  that  after  a  gene- 
ration or  two  the  distinction  between  Briton 
and  Norman  was  lost  in  the  common  desig- 
nation—Englishmen. In  this  continuity  of 
national  life,  replenished  with  fresh  ele- 
ments, introduced  into  new  and  broader  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  main- 
tained to  the  present  time,  Dr.  Freeman  just- 
ly finds  some  of  our  greatest  blessings,  and 
some  of  the  reasons  of  our  stability  and  dis- 
tinction among  other  peoples.  Our  modern 
parliaments  are  developed  in  unbroken 
sequence  through  the  great  council  from  the 
Witenagemdt.  The  fundamental  institutions 
of  our  national  polity  are  rooted  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  thousand  years  ;  no  conquest  or 
revolution,  as  in  France  for  example,  has  ever 
broken  the  thread  of  our  constitutional  life. 
The  patient  and  interesting  way  in  which  de- 
tails of  these  are  developed  by  the  large 
scholarship  and  keen  sagacity  of  Dr.  Freeman 
will  give  thiB  volume  a  great  value  to  all 
students  of  constitutional  history. 

To  follow  him  into  any  of  these  details  is 
impracticable,  although  we  had  marked  many 

§ oints  for  comment;  such  as  his  careful  in- 
uction  of  evidence  from  Domesday,  his  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  relations  of  the  feudal 
system  to  William's  rule,  his  examination 
of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  crown, 
especially  of  its  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
— maintained  by  the  two  Williams,  com- 
promised by  Stephen,  and  surrendered  by 
John — the  questions  of  titho,  patronage,  &c. 
— interesting  just  now  in  their  relation  to 
present  controversies — his  remarks  on  trial  by 
jury,  and  his  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
Conquest  upon  language,  literature,  and 
architecture.  In  the  latter  Dr.  Freeman  finds 
almost  the  only  exceptions  to  his  satisfaction. 
A  purist  in  language,  he  protests  against  the 
hybrids  which  Norman-French  introduced, 
'  the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign  words  and 
foreign  idioms  which  any  European  tongue 
ever  received  from  a  foreign  source ; '  in 
which,  notwithstanding  his  large  admissions, 
he  hardly  carries  our  sympathies  on  either 
philosophical  or  utilitarian  grounds.  '  Thia 
abiding  corruption  of  onr  language,'  he  says, 
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1 1  believe  to  have  been  the  one  result  of  the 
Norman  conquest  which  has  been  purely  evil.' 
His  indignation  at  the  introduction  into  our 
literature  of  tbe  Arthurian  legends  as  'a 
worse  than  crop  of  foreign  fables,'  and  as,  in 
contrast  with  the  Homeric  myths,  presenting 
no  true  picture  of  life,  but  simply  befooling 
history,  seems  a  little  in  excess.  It  is  scarce- 
ly a  sufficient  teat  of  worthlessncsa  that  '  they 
prove  nothing  and  teach  nothing,'  which  ia 
true  of  many  things  that  we  should  he  sorry 
to  lose  out  of  the  domain  of  imagination. 
Let  them  be  relegated  with  other  primitive 
myths  and  legends  to  their  own  proper  do- 
main ;  even  to  those  who  believed  them  they 
were  probably  the  highest  form  of  history 
possible. 

But  we  must  simply  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Freeman's  subtle  and  suggestive  treatment 
of  these  and  scores  of  other  matter.  Ilis  work 
from  beginning  to  end  is  full  of  scholarly  re- 
search, sagacious  interpretation,  and  vigorous 
thought.  J)r.  Freeman  forms  strong  opinions 
and  maintains  them  strongly,  lie  would 
be  of  little  value  as  a  historian  if  he  did  not. 
On  many  points  other  authorities  may  reach 
conclusions  differing  from  his,  and  they  may 
be  right  and  he  wrong.  But  in  the  entire 
circle  of  onr  historical  literature  no  man  will 
bo  found  who  is  more  scrupulously  fair,  even 
to  those  from  whom  he  differs  most,  or  whose 
strength  of  conviction  will  inspire  more  re- 

Lectures  on  the  Hidory  of  the  Jettith  Church, 
By  Author  Pkwrhvn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Third  Series.  From  the 
Captivity    to    the    Christian    Era.      John 

'  From  the  Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era.' 
—The  breadth  and  magnificence  of  the  stage 
Upon  which  Dr.  Stanley  has  now  had  to  bring 
the  dramatis  personal  of  his  chronicle  have 
admirably  suited  the  bent  of  his  mind  and 
the  character  of  his  studies.  Here,  more  than 
elsewhere,  ho  sees  the  Jewish  Church  and  na- 
tion in  vital  contact  with  the  various  contem- 
porary influences  of  tbe  outside  world.  Ho 
revei3  in  the  task  of  showing  how  Babylon 
and  Susa,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  Athena 
and  Rome,  tell  upon  the  fortunes,  the  ideas, 
and  the  institutions  of  Israel,  lie  enjoys  in 
this  portion  of  bis  history  the  immense  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  bringing  the  great 
figures  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
Zoroaster  and  Socrates,  Alexander  and  Pom- 
pey,  upon  the  scene  ;  and  his  mode  of  weav- 
ing the  tough  threads  of  Jewish  nationality 
with  the  flexible  and  gorgeous  materials  of 
Oriental  life,  is,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  recent  historians  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, almost  eiii.  generis. 

Readers  familiar  with  the  first  and  second 
series  of  these  captivating  lectures,  and  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  modern  critical  school  of 
historical  research,  will  form  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate prevision  of  the  special  merits  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  volume  before  us.     They  will 


anticipate  a  brilliant  series  of  pictures,  a  vivid 
lifelike  representation  of  the  great  events, 
of  the  decisive  movements,  of  the  heroic  lead- 
era,  and  of  the  chequered  destiny  of  the  He- 
brew race  for  more  than  five  hundred  years. 
They  will  expect  their  accomplished  guide — 
to  use  Dean  Stanley's  own  words — '  to  ease 
the  overloaded  narrative  of  incidents  which 
burden  the  memory  without  feeding  the 
mind;  to  disentangle  the  main  thread  of  the 
story  from  unmeaning  episodes ;  to  give  the 
most  important  conclusions  without  repeat- 
ing the  arguments'  of  Ewald,  Jost,  Herzfeld, 
Kuenen,  Dererabourg,  and  others.  Tbey 
will,  moreover,  expect  our  author  to  pursue 
in  his  own  felicitous  manner  the  method  of 
analogy  and  parallel,  until  for  almost  every 
event  arid  feature  of  the  Jewish  history  we 
find  either  its  modern  equivalent  or  its  archae- 
ological double.  These  expectations  will 
not  he  disappointed.  One  advantage  of  the 
method  adopted  is  that  picturesque  form  is 
given  to  tlw  results  of  the  critical  school. 
The  barren  wilderness,  which  had  been  atrip- 
ped  by  them  of  all  sublime  and  supernatural 
association,  seen  as  a  strip  of  arid  sand 
through  which  no  fountain  gushed,  and  over 
which  no  pillar  of  cloud  had  ever  passed,  un- 
der Dean  Stanley's  hand  begins  to  blossom 
again  with  flowers  of  fancy  and  becomes 
vocal  with  song.  The  disadvantage  is,  that 
without  arguing  the  case,  our  author  has  en- 
dorsed or  assumed  the  critical  and  rational- 
istic view  of  the  authorship  and  character  of 
the  sacred  books.  This  he  has  often  doue,  as 
though  no  other  view  was  rational  or  possi- 
ble. Many  of  the  positions  to  which  this 
school  is  pledged,  and  which  were  only 
doubtfully  suggested  in  former  writings,  are 
hero  taken  for  granted.  Thus  the  author- 
ship of  Isaiah  xl-Ixvi.  is  regarded  as  settled  in 
favour  of  an  '  unknown  Evangelical  prophet ' 
of  the  Captivity.  The  book  of  Daniel  is 
referred  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
integrity  of  Zechariah  is  regarded  as  hope- 
lessly impeached.  Psalm  xlv.  is  now  unhesi- 
tatingly mndo  the  epjthalnmlurn  of  Ahab  and 
JezcbcL  The  ex.  Psalm  is  referred  to  the 
royal  pontificate  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of 
Judas  Maocabaius.  The  assumption  is  quiet- 
ly made  that  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  genu- 
ine prediction  is  little  belter  than  a  heatheu 
delusion.  Our  author  makes  frequently 
wise,  but  often  undesirable,  comparison  of 
canonical  with  Deutero- canonical  authorities, 
and  continuously  compares  Hebrew  prophets 
or  leaders  with  tbe  religious  teachers,  or  mil- 
itary and  political  chiefs,  of  other  climes  and 
after  days.  The  care  with  which  every  Mes- 
sianic text  is  referred  to  con  temporary  his- 
tory, and  with  which  every  ceremony  that 
pointed  the  Jewish  Church  forward  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  placed  on  the  level  of 
the  heathen  expiations,  and  is  denied  any 
higher  place  in  the  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  than  similar  functions  in  other 
nations,  and  the  crusade  against  the  superhu- 
man element  inherent  in  the  literature  or 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people  leave  one  at  the 
end  of  this  interesting  volume  very  much  iu 
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the  condition  of  spec  to  tore  and  visitors  to 
the  stately  and  picturesque  ruin  of  that  which 
they  once  had  fondly  believed  to  be  a  nation- 
al defence.  Dean  Stanley  does  not,  as  we 
have  said,  work  out  his  nroofs  of  these  posi- 
tions, hut  he  pots  into  vivid  and  most  attrac- 
tive form  the  limited,  human,  transitory  sig- 
nificance of  the  later  Psalms  and  prophecies, 
and  he  thinks  it  not  unnatural  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  should  have  made  relig- 
ious use  of  them ;  but  with  this  species  of  in- 
terpretation the  heart  of  the  book  is  gone. 
He  is  quite  right  in  assuring  us  that  the  great 
question  for  which  Nchemiah  sorrowed,  or 
that  for  which  the  Maccabees  fought,  was  a 
few  hundred  years  later  looked  at  as  unim- 
portant by  the  teachers  of  the  race;  but  he 
nifties  no  reference  to  the  principle  Upon 
which  the  temple  ritual  and  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision censed  to  have  permanent  interest 
for  mankind.  The  temple  and  the  Sabbath, 
the  priesthood  and  the  throne,  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  solemnities  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  were,  as  we  take  it, 
organically  and  intrinsically  related  to  the 
functions  of  the  Christ.  They  combined  to 
create  and  foment  the  need  which  He  alone 
could  satisfy.  They  were  the  prophetic  shad- 
\  of  the  coming  reality.    They 


value,  they  were  '  fulfilled '  and  disposed  of. 

Arnold  and  Maurice  were  accustomed  to 
teach  that  there  wa3  one  grand  distinction 
between  the  religions  of  the  world  and  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  former,  said 
they,  we  have  numerous  and  affecting  illus- 
trations of  the  fact  that  man  has  been  seek- 
ing after  God,  '  feeling  after  him,  if  happi- 
ly he  might  find  him.'  The  Bible,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  unique  in  this,  that  it  alone 
contains  the  authoritative  record  of  the 
search  and  seeking  which  Grid  made  for  man. 
Dean  Stanley  seems  to  obliterate  even  this 
distinction  between  the  history  of  Israel  and 
that  of  other  national  and  religious  develop- 
ments. To  him  all  arc  alike  feeling  after 
God.  In  all  alike  God  is  finding  man.  The 
marvellously  interesting  chapter  on  Socrates 
Is  part  of  the  general  scheme,  of  levelling  up 
to  the  Biblical 'rank  the  teaching  and  pro- 
phetic career  of  all  great  and  good  men. 

It  should  he  admitted  that  numerous  hints 
of  the  most  felicitous  kind  are  made  in  the 
progress  of  the  argument,  for  the  volume  is 
undoubtedly  more  of  an  '  argument '  than  a 
history.  Thus  referring  to  the  silence  of 
Joseph  us  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  Dean  Stan- 
ley shows  that  it  is  far  less  wonderful  than 
the  silence  of  Thucrdidcs  with  reference  to 
the  splendid  and  influential  position  of 
Socrates. 

When  Dean  Stanley  passes  out  of  the  re- 
gion of  canonical  Scripture  and  history  he 
lays  very  just  emphasis  upon  the  immense 


Testament,  and  lie  traces  the  extent  to  which 
Hellenic  culture  and  Oriental  ideas  affected 
the  Hebrew  mind.     He  rightly  assures  us  that 
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great  as  was  the  influence  of  Zoroaster  upon 
the  peoples  subject  to  the  Persian  rule, 
there  are  no  traces  of  duiUUm  in  the  sacred 
writings,  but  rather  a  repudiation  of  it.  He 
brilliantly  characterises  the  wisdom  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  as  '  the  recommendation  of  the 
theology  of  Palestine  to  Alexandria,'  and  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  as  '  the  recommendation 
of  the  theology  of  Alexandria  to  Palestine.' 
Most  ingeniously  does  our  author  show  the 
way  in  which  the  study  of  tho  Apocrypha  has 
contributed  to  free  thought,  by  inducing  the 
habit  of  criticism,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of 
gradations  of  excellence  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. His  estimate  of  tho  several  hooks, 
"o,  is  penetrating  and  suggestive. 

The  sketch  of  the  history  is  very  rapid,  and 
hurries  on  through  the  career  of  Alexander, 
and  the  conflicts  of  the  Seleueidie  and  the 
Ptolemies,  to  the  persecutions  under  Anri- 
oehus  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Asmonesn 
dynasty,  to  the  brilliant  and  blotted  reign  of 
the  magnificent  and  terrible  Herod.  But  the 
portion  of  the  volume  which  will  be  read 
with  profoundest  interest  is,  we  think,  the 
description  of  Babylon  and  its  fall.  For  the 
first  time  has  it  been  possible  to  produce  an 
accurate  and  yet  dramatic  representation  of 
this  tremendous  event,  and  the  Dean  has  put 
forth  his  great  powers  upon  the  work. 
Throughout,  we  are  more  slruck  with  the 
masterly  grasp  of  somewhat  limited  material, 
than  with  any  great  extent  of  reading  de- 
voted to  the  numerous  themes  upon  which  he 
has  dilated.  Conspicuous,  however,  above 
all  pictorial  representation  and  graphic  por- 
traiture, above  rationalistic-interpretations  of 
specific  details,  and  vehement  and  dubious 
efforts  to  break  the  bondage  of  literalUm,  is 
the  lofty  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the  generous 
and  sympathetic  treatment  afforded  by  him 
to  all" fellow-workers  in  the  great  field.  He 
never  wearies  in  uttering  his  genial  optim- 
ism, his  preference  of  the  lay  to  the  clerical 
clement  in  human  affairs,  his  belief  in  states- 
men rather  thai)  in  Ilabbis  or  priests,  in  spirit- 
ual religion  rather  than  in  local  sanctities  or 
sacramental  exclusiveness. 

We  can  scarcely  close  so  brief  a  notice  as 
this  without  referring  to  the  pathetic  dedica- 
tion to  '  a  beloved  memory,'  and  the  author's 
1  humble  prayer  that  the  aim  of  the  volume 
may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  her  sus- 
taining love,  her  inspiring  courage,  and  her 
never-failing  faith  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Church  and  the  triumph  of  all  truth.'  The 
great  affliction  of  the  Dean  is  one  which  not 
only  his  sympathetic,  but  his  most  critical 
readers  are  compelled  by  the  personality 
which  invests  his  work,  however  widely  they 
differ  from  him,  to  ask  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing. 

The  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By 
the  jRev.  J.  H,  Merle  D'Al'bigne,  D.D. 
Translated  by  William  L.  R.  Gates,  Ed- 
itor of  the  '  Dictionary  of  General  Biogra- 
phy.' Vol.  VH.  Longmans  and  Co. 
This  volume  of  Dr.  D'Aubignfi's  work,  as 

much  as  any  of  the  former  ones,  is  open  to  the 
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salient  objection  of  too  greatly  heroising  Cal- 
vin. Events  ace  looked  at  too  much  as  they 
bear  on  the  carrying  forward  of  his  peculiar 
concerns  and  interests;  but  tliia  needs  to  be 
said,  that  Dr.  D'Aubigne'  is  thoroughly  hon- 
est, and  does  not  try  to  beguile  any  reader 
into  sympathy  with  his  master  by  underhand 
treatment  of  facts  or  documents.  He  pro- 
fessedly on  his  title-page,  as  in  the  book, 
makes  Calvin  the  contra  of  die  Reformation 
work,  and  if  he  tries  to  account  for  certain 
determination  a  somewhat  over-favourably,  he, 
at  all  events,  recites  the  facts  with  such  a 
measure  of  impartiality  as  does  him  credit. 
The  truth  is,  D'Aubigne,  picturesque,  graphic, 
devoted  to  effective  recital  as  he  is.  does 
yet  in  relation  to  Calvin  show  himself  a  his- 
torical philosopher  eager  to  gain  for  himself 
a  coherent  and  sufficing  rationale  of  Oslvin'- 
own  thoughts  and  attitudes  in  relation  t 
certain  events.  He  gives  us  the  inner  as  well 
as  the  outer  life — a  task  in  which  we  could 
hardly  havo  expected  him  to  be  so  successful 
as  he  really  is,  more  especially  in  this  volume, 
the  first  portion  of  which  is  taken  up  with  s 
discussion  of  Calvin's  work  after  his  famous 
recall  to  Geneva  from  Strasbourg.  On  this 
point  the  editor  says,  not  without  founda- 
tion: '  Calvin  committed  some  faults.  Who 
disputes  this  1  But  lie  did  not  commit  these 
faults  with  deliberate  intention.  He  must 
have  yielded  to  motives  which  he  thought 
good,  and,  were  it  only  in  the  blindness  of 
passion,  must  have  justified  his  actions  to  his 
conscience.  In  the  main  it  is  this  self-justifi- 
cation on  Calvin's  part  which  M.  Merle  D'Au- 
bignfi  has  succeeded  better  than  any  one  else 
in  making  known  to  us.  lie  has  depicted 
for  us  a  living  Calvin;  he  has  revealed  to  us 
his  inmost  thoughts.  ...  If  this  view  is 
correct,  has  not  the  nuthor  solved  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  of  history — to  present  the 
true  physiognomy  of  characters,  and  to  show 
them  as  they  were;  under  the  outward  as- 
pects of  facts  to  discover  and  depict  the 
minds  of  men  ? '  The  sketch  of  John  Tausen, 
the  Danish  Reformer,  is  admirable — full  of 
D'Aubigne's  most  graceful  touches;  next  to 
that  in  interest  is  the  section  on  Qustavus 
Vasa  and  the  brothers  Olaf  and  Laurence ; 
but  surpassing  even  these,  for  interest,  we 
have  found  the  outline  of  the  career  of  'the 
great  John  i  Lasco,  or  Alasco,  as  D'Anbigno' 
gives  it,  who  may  be  named  the  Polish  Re- 
former, though  his  influence  passed  far  be- 
yond any  such  geographical  limit,  penetrat- 
ing into  England  itself — to  which  a  Lasco 
came,  and  wnere  for  a  time  he  ministered. 
It  ia  just  now  interesting  to  read  of  the  pro- 
tection by  the  Turks  of  the  Reformers  in 
Hungary;  this  was  owing  first  to  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  conquered  country,  and  next  to  the 
fact  that  Romanism  with  its  idolatry  was  far 
more  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Islam  than 
Protestantism;  at  any  rate  it  is  odd  to  find 
the  Reformation  protected  by  the  eegis  of  the 
Sultan.  The  volume  closes  with  an  account 
of  the  persecution  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  was  of  almost   unparalleled 
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atrocity,  and  becomes  a  Book  of  Martyrs. 
On  the  whole  this  translation  of  [this  seventh 
volume,  in  spite  of  the  reappearance  of  some 
of  the  faults  that  marked  the  former  ones, 
quite  maintains  the  high  position  which  they 
have  so  justly  secured. 

The  Ancient  Regime.  By  H.  A.  Taihe,  D.C.L. 
Oxon.,  Author  of  'A  History  of  English 
Literature,'  Ac.  Translated  by  John  Dd- 
kand.    Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

H  JToine,  in  his  brilliant  sketch  of  pre-revoln- 
tionary  France,  has  not  sufficiently  illustrated 
his  own  favourite  doctrines.  He  presents  us 
with  a  thesis  and  with  a  succession  of  word 
pictures;  but  the  thesis  is  a  truism,  and  the 
pictures  are  disconnected  and  incomplete. 
His  thesis  is  this— that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  really  due  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Forms  of  institutions,  while  the  Spirit  had 
wholly  fled.  His  pictures  are  disconnected 
and  inefficient  because  he  has  not  done,  as  a 
scientific  historian  who  boasts  that  he  con- 
ducts himself  as  a  naturalist,  ought  to  do ; 
he  has  not  exhaustively  examined  and  taken 
note  of  all  the  salient  conditions  and  of  the 
relations  which  they  produced,  modifying 
the  growth  of  individual  character,  and  so 
much  else.  He  first  tells  us  of  the  privileged 
classes,  how  they  had  ceased  to  maintain  the 
traditions  of  their  caste,  while  enjoying  all 
its  luxuries.  The  clergy  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  were  the  saving  health  of 
France,  and  opposed  military  oppression  and 
petty  tyranny;  hut  in  their  upper  ranks  they 
had  gradually  become  mere  courtiers,  op* 
posed  in  spirit  to  the  working  orders  of  their 
own  profession,  the  faithful  labouring  euros 
of  the  parishes.  They  resisted  the  Reforma- 
tion; tliey  betrayed  their  country  to  Rome; 
they  allied  themselves  with  the  faction  of  the 
League ;  they  consented  to  the  Dragonuades 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Cevennes;  and,  to  the 
last  days  of  their  power,  they  systematically 
persecuted  the  Hugnenots.  The  clergy  re- 
tained their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  feudal 
state,  hut  they  had  isolated  themselves  from 
the  inevitable  movement.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  too,  the  nobles  of  France  had  formed  a 

Hilary  order.    They  were  the  administrators 

a  kind  of  rude,  ready  justice,  and  were 

the  faithful  protectors  of  the  classes  under 

"  em.     But  towards  the  end  of  the  Bourbon 

igas  they  had  become  o  set  of  fawning 
courtiers,  an  unpopular  caste,  who  saw  the 
lower  orders  ground  down  by  tyranny  and 
taxes,  and  never  dreamt  of  aiding  them. 
They  were  absentees,  wits,  drawing-room 
;  so  given  up  to  a  code  of  manners  that, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Revolution,  they 
would  not  have  offered  resistance  even  to  jier- 
sonal  violence,— a  very  suggestive  circum- 
stance. The  same  transformation  had  taken 
place  with  royalty.  The  early  kings  boasted 
that  tbey  were  in  themselves  the  State,  and  if 
they  were  often  arbitrary  they  showed  how 
they  could  sacrifice  themselves  and  undergo 
severe  efforts  for  the  safety  and  the  power  of 
their  country.  From  the  time  of  Louis  XTV. 
the  arbitrariness  was  perpetuated  and  inten- 
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sified,  bat  was  dissociated  wholly  from  bra- 
very and  strong  personal  character  ;  till  at 
length  in  Louis  XVL — well-meaning,  west, 
contemptible — royalty  had  become  stupid, 
selfish,  empty,  given  up  to  court  entertain- 
ment aod  sport  merely.  M.  Taine  makes  us 
smile,  but  gravely,  by  some  quotations  from 
the  king's  diaries.  Those  who  were  really 
able  to  pay  taxes  were  exempted;  to  those 
who  did  not  need  offices,  and  were  unequal 
to  their  duties,  offices  were  given ;  while  the 
poor  peasant  was  robbed  of  Jialf  the  products 
of  his  bits  of  land,  and  was  so  unable  to  keep 
it  in  cultivation — not  to  speak  of  redeeming 
more  -that  a  quarter  of  tie  whole  land  of 
the  country  was  literally  waste.  M.  Taine 
then  devotes  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Revolutionary  spirit,  rather  over-estimating, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  effect  of  the  teachings 
of  Rousseau  and  his  school.  Pretty  much 
the  same  doctrines  had  been  proclaimed  by 
eloquent  men  in  England,  hut  with  little  or 
no  result,  because  they  found  no  prepared 
soil  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  though  there 
con  bo  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  position 
into  which  France  put  herself  with  respect  to 
the  war  in  America  in  the  interest  of  Democ- 
racy, had  its  own  effoct.  M.  Tuine  incident- 
ally notes  the  former  point;  but  he  does  not 
sufficiently  seek  out  the  reasons  of  it ;  and 
America  remains  un mentioned.  But  did  not 
France,  along  with  the  harvest  of  other  influ- 
ences, '  reap  the  reward  of  her  interference, 
in  the  revolution  which  sprang  up  on  her 
own  soil,  from  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
she  so  eagerly  fostered  in  America  for  the 
sake  of  opposition  to  Great  Britain  ? '  This 
is  not  without  some  reason,  and  suggests  a 
point  at  which  M.  Taine  might  have  glanced. 
But  a  more  serious  omission  still  is  that  M. 
Taine  hardly  concerns  himself  as  he  should 
have  done  with  the  condition  of  the  lower 
middle  class  and  labouring  people  of  the 
towns — the  very  people  that  above  ail  were 
interested  in  extending  the  friendly  relations 
of  class  with  class,  which  had  been  so  com- 
pletely set  at  nought  by  the  court  and  by  all 
those  who  had  been  brought  within  its  influ- 
ence. One  point  to  which  some  considera- 
tion might  have  been  given  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  various  classes  of  society  in 
France  by  the  steady  draining  away  into 
other  countries  of  the  Sower  of  the  industrial 
apd  commercial  population  through  the  Hu- 
guenot persecutions.  What  other  countries 
gained  France  lost — communities,  peaceful, 
law- respecting,  disposed  to  industry,  and  apt 
to  extend  commerce.  Eoglund.  Holland, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  were  enriched 
by  the  Life-blood  of  France,  which  was  driven 
forth  by  the  excesses  and  the  cruelties  of 
its  privileged  classes.  This  omission,  consid- 
ering that  M,  Taine  has  dealt  so  fully  with 
the  peasant  class,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
in  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one 
corrective  that  remained  for  France  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns. 
Sacrificing  that,  nil  hope  passed  from  her 
Rave  through  the  tiery  pathway  of  revolution. 
H.  Taine  has  written  with  great  picturesque- 
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ness,  and  with  fine  appreciation  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  pre-revolutionary  life  of  France. 
He  has  depicted  its  drawing-room  life  with 
more  tb,on  his  usual  charm  and  wealth  of  pic- 
ture and  anecdote.  But  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  regard  certain  phases  and  manifesta- 
tions too  much  in  an  isolated  aspect;  and 
the  reader  who  really  wishes  to  gain  a  com- 
plete and  philosophic  view  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  and  its  causes  must  still 
have  recourse  to  Da  Tocqueville,  who  in 
much  will  supplement  and  fill  up  11.  Taine's 
outline.  Future  instalments  of  his  work 
may,  however,  do  much  to  supply  what  we 
have  desiderated,  though  wo  hold  that  cer- 
tain things  which  we  hove  pointed  out  should 
have  been  here  discussed. 

Mr.  Dnrand  has  done  his  work  of  transla- 
tion well,  on  the  whole,  but  now  and  then  he 
shows  some  lack  of  that  nice  appreciation  of 
phrase  and  epithet  which  is  so  essential  to 
success  in  translating  a  writer  like  Taine  ; 
once  or  twice  he  falls  into  absolute  error, 
and  is  now  ond  again  indifferent  to  M. 
Taine's  excessive  regard  for  the  semicolon. 

English  Jlittory  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
By  Cua«i,es  H.  Pearson,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Riviugtons. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  '  Historical  Hand- 
books,' edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  and 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Eivingtons.  As  the 
title  indicates,  it  deals  with  a  section  of  Eng- 
lish history,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  its  eHrlier  sections — the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— which  we  agree  with  the  author  has  an 
especial  coaipletencss  of  its  own,  and  includes 
both  some  ot  the  most  glorious  and  some  of 
the  most  repugnant  incidents  and  characters 
in  our  island's  story.  Mr.  Pearson  has  told 
his  tale  wilh  lucidity,  and  has  given  ns  a 
manual  which  will  prove  specially  useful  to 
the  young.  There  are  historical  questions 
discussed  in  its  page*  as  to  which  there  will 
always  he  differences  of  opinion,  and  on  not 
a  few  points  we  are  unable  to  see  '  eye  to 
eye '  with  the  author.  But  the  work  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  is  written  in  a  fairly 
interesting  style,  is  well  fitted  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly 
designed,  and  is  a  worthy  member  of  an  ex- 
cellent historical  series.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  latest  addition  to  the  series  will  he  found 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  number. 

A  History  of  the  Council*  of 'the  Church,  from 
the  Original  Documents.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  C.J.  Hkfele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rotten- 
burg,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology,  Tu- 
bingen. Vol.  n.  a.d.  336-430.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  tho  Author's 
approbation,  and  edited  by  Henry  Nut- 
combe  Oxenham,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Edinburgh  :  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  historical 
work  has  been  translated,  with  the  author's 
approbation,  by  Mr.  Oxenham,  whose  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical   positiou  has  been 
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tolerably  defined  by  his  numerous  oontribu-  I 
tions  to  modem  h'terature,  and  his  well-un- 
derstood sympathy  with  Liberal  Oatholictero. 
It  carries  forward  the  record  of  the  Councils 
of  the  Church  from  the  dote  of  tbe  first 
Council  of  Ni  caia,  through  the  entire  eareer 
of  Athanasins,  the  By  nods  of  Antioeh, 
Coesarco,  Tyre,  and  Alexandria.  It  gives 
great  spaco  to  the  Synods  of  Bardic*  and  the 
Eusebian  Synod  of  Philip popolis,  discusses 
the  question  of  the  tuc unit' □  teal  character  of 
the  former,  and  decides  in  the  negative.  The 
author  tbronghout  aims  at  historical  proof  of 
the  share  taken  by  the  Roman  See  in  mode- 
rating between  conflicting  elements  in  the 
Church,  and  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  of  Rome  to  pre-eminence.  Ho  has, 
however,  discussed  with  great  patients  and 
learning,  and  balancing  of  authorities  and 
documents,  the  question  which  modern  Vati- 
canism makes  one  of  prime  importance  to  the 
Romanist,  viz.,  whether 'Pope  Liberius  ean  in 
his  official  position  be  said  to  have  abjured  the 
orthodox  faith.  Hefete'a  judicial  conclusion 
is  that,  'without  doubt  Liberius,  yielding  to 
force  and  sinking  under  many  years  of  con- 
finement and  exile,  signed  the  so-called  Sir- 
mian  Formal  a,  that  is,  the  collection  of  older 
formulas  of  faith  acoepted  nt  the  third  Sirmi- 
an  Synod  of  1568.  He  did  not  do  this  with- 
out scruples,  for  the  scmi-Arian  character  and 
origin  of  these  formulas  were  not  unknown 
to  him;  but  as  they  contained  no  direct  or 
express  rejection  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
as  it  whs  represented  to  him  that  the  Nicene 
HomoousioB  formed  a  cloak  for  Sabellianism 
and  Photinism,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to.  accept  the  third  Birmian  confes- 
sion. But  be,  by  so  doing,  only  renounced 
the  letter  of  the  Nicene  fat th,  nob  the  ortho- 
dox faith  itself,'  &c.  Hefele  doubts  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragments  of  Hilary  which 
contain  the  most  damning  proofs  of  the  con- 
duct of  Liberius,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  Til  lemon  t,  Natalis  Alexander,  J.  H. 
Newman,  and'K.  Renouf.  Part  of  M.  Ren- 
oafs  criticism  of  Hefele  is  given  in  an  Ap- 
pendix by  Mr.  Oxenham.  But  even  on  tbe 
showing  of  Hefele,  the  fall  of  Liberius  is  an 
indelible  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility. Tlte  general  workmanship  of  this 
work  is  most  careful  and  scholarly,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Second  Council  and  numer- 
ous Synods  most  lucid  and  even  interesting 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  History  of  Napoleon  tfte   Mrtt.    By  P. 

Lahfaet.     Vol.  III.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

A  charge  against  M.  Lanfrey,  which  has 
been  reiterated  in  several  quarters,  is  that  be 
writes  with  a  strong  bios  against  Napoleon. 
But  if  history  be  the  iinal  verdict  which  jus- 
tice pronounces  on  nations  and  individuals, 
we  do  not  sec,  if  facts  sustain  him,  why  a 
verdict  of  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  a 
historian  should  be  more  inconsistent  with 
justice  than  the  unfavourable  summing  up  of 
a  judge  to  whom  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  is  in- 
dubitably demonstrated.  Tbe  difficulty  is 
to  imagine  the  suppression  of  the.  strongest 
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his  colossal  Crimea     If 

tion  than  almost  any  man  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted,  moral  distinctions  kse 
their  validity,  and  crime  is  graduated  by 
station  and 'success.  Beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Napoleon  was  the  greatest  liar,  the 
most  treacherous  diplomatist,  tbe  most  un- 
scrupulous politician,  the  most  ruthless  ty- 
rant, and  tbe  moat  reckless  of  bloodshed  and 
murder  of  any  ruler  in  modern  history.  We 
have  read  this  volume  with  this  criticism  of 
the  author  constantly  present  In  us,  and  we 
deliberately  say  that — making  more  than  due 
allowance  for  those  necessities  which  are 
the  tyrant's  plea,  and  which  ore  sometimes 
held,  if  on  no  other  ground,  yet  on  that 
of  exceptional  temptations,  to  justify  ex- 
ceptional morality— he  makes  no  statement 
and  passes  no  judgment  for  which,  lie  docs 
not  patiently  adduce  detailed  and  abundant 
evidence;  nor  have  wo  once  felt  that  the 
depth  and  strength  of  his  moral  detestation 
is  in  any  degree  in  excess,  more  frequently  it 
has  seemed  inadequate  to  this  man's  enor- 
mous crimes  against  human  society.  History 
would  be  worthless  if  it  did  not  gibbet  tbe 
author  of  the  Russian  expedition,  the  treach- 
erous appropriutor  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  the  unscrupulous  tyrant  of  Holland. 
After  the  venal  homage  wliich  too  many  have 
paid  to  Napoleon's  successful  acquisition  of 
unequalled  power,  it  is  an  unspeakable  satis- 
faction to  find  a  Frenchman  sternly  bringing 
his  falsehood,  treachery,  and  tyranny  to  the 
tests  of  ordinary  moral  principles,  and  esti- 
mating at  its  true  worth  the  meretricious  and 
treacherous  glory  which  these  purchased. 
'Let  us,'  he  says,  'abandon  the  discreditable 
sophisms  which  have  too  long  served  as  an 
excuse  for  crimes  of  which  we  can  only  pre- 
vent a  repetition  by  representing  them  in  all 
their  frightful  reality.'  It  will  lie  many  gen- 
erations before  the  evils  which  Napoleon 
wrought  for  France  will  be  remedied. 

The  present  volume  opens  with  the  Rus- 
sian expedition  of  1807  and  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Eylau.  The  foreign  contingent  of 
his  army  in  this  great  northern  invasion  was 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men.  In  this  way 
hia  political  errors  not  only  drained  France- 
even  of  its  boys,  to  its  lasting  injury,  but 
demoralised  his  army  by  introducing  into  it 
troops  of  so  many  inimical  nationalities.     . 

It  ia  a  signal  instance  of  his  dread  of  intel- 
lect, even  while  he  strove  vainly' to  create  a 
great  intellectual  epoch— a  body  of  illustri- 
ous men  whose  genius  should  shed  lustra  lip- 
on  his  empire — that,  in  the  midst  of  lua  anxi- 
eties and  disasters,  he  fulminates  in  a  letter 
to  Cambacerea  against  Madameide  Stnel,  sad 
exiles  her  afresh  to  Geneva.  Genius,  bys.il 
means,  bnt  to  be  kept  within  proper  limits  : 
he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  ideas.  '  My 
secret  thought  is  to  gather  together  men  who 
will  write,  not  philosophical  history,  nor  ic 
ligious  history,  but  the  history  of  facts.1 

The  unprincipled  and  treacherous  treaty  of 
Tilsit  followed  the  disasters  in.  the  North. 
Here,  as  throwhout  th'a  volume,  Alexander 
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of  Russia  figures  somewhat  ignominious! y  as 
the  selfish  and  somewhat  obsequious  ally  of 
Napoleon. 

Then  follows  a  detailed  acconirt,  taken 
from  despatches  and  letters,  most  patiently 
put  together,  of  the  seizure  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  ;  the  latter  by  causing  Ferdinand,  the 
son  of  Charles,  to  intrigue  against  his  father, 
by  inveigling  both  into  France,  and  then 
compelling  them  as  prisoners  abdicate  the 
throne — perhaps  the  meanest,  most  indefensi- 
ble, and  most  mendacious  event  in  all  histo- 
ry ;  ao  atrocious,  thgt  it  proved  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  by  arousing  s  patriotic  feel- 
ing in  Spain  almost  without  parallel  in  its 
universality  and  intensity.  'Never  in  mod- 
ern days,'  says  our  author,  'had  any  con- 
quest been  accompanied  by  such  revolting 
and  hideous  features:'  Ho  acquired  Spain 
and  her  colonies  for  ten  millions  a  year,  and 
made  Spain  provide  the  money. 
.  Next  follows  the  history  of  the  ignomin- 
ious loss  of  Portugal  and  the  expulsion  of 
Soul  t  by  Wellington  in  the  short  and  brilliant 
campaign  of  the  Douro.  M.  Lanfrey  does 
full  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of  Welling- 
ton in  a  brilliant  passage  (p.  479),|too  long  to 
quote,  and  which  to  abbreviate  would  spoil. 
He  delineates  the  military  genius  and  the 
moral  elevation  of  Napoleon's  great  antago- 
nist, claiming  for  his  genius,  in  which  bril- 
liancy and  prudence  were  equally  evinced,  a 
series  of  successes,  from  Vimiero  to  Waterloo, 
that  has  no  example  in  history.  The  deposi- 
tion of  the  Pope  from  his  temporal  power, 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  the  second  occupation 
of  Vienna,  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  and  the 
Continental  system  of  blockade,  are  all  fully 
described  with  that  combination  of  analyti- 
cal method  and  philosophical  judgment 
which  bids  fair  to  make  M.  Lanfrey's  work  a 
classical  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Na- 
poleonic period. 

The  death  of  the  translator  of  the  former 
volumes  0113  deprived  us  of  her  excellent  ren- 
dering of  Lanfrey  Into  English.  We  are  not 
told  who  has  done  the  present  volume;  but 
it  reads  smoothly,  and  is  lucid  and  spirited. 

Life,  Letter/,  and  Journals  af  George  Tithnor. 
With  Portraits,  and  a  View  of  Mr.  Tiek- 
nor'a  Study.  In  Two  Volumes.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  George  Ticknor  will  always  be  known 
by  his  '  History  of  Spanish  Literature,'  a 
work  which  was  marked  by  conscientious 
study,  eleganae,  and  complete  self-command. 
He  wrote,  besides,  during  his  long  and  busy 
life  much  of  distinct  value,  but  with  that 
work  bis  name  will  remain  most  closely  iden- 
tified. He  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
tbe  first  who,  in  a  set  and  serious  fashion,  en- 
deavoured to  carry  into  American  letters  the 
taste  and  the  finished  perfection  of  English 
literature  in' the  last  century.  To  him,  to- 
gether with  Washington  Irving,  it  is  largely 
due  that  liberal  interests  in  European  history 
and  literature  are  at  this  day  so  active  and 
extended  in  America,  so  that  oven  we  onr- 
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selves  might  in  some  respects  take  example 
from  the  Americana.  Professors  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  are  even  now  treading  pleasantly 
in  the  paths  which  these  pioneers  may  be 
said  to  have  cleared  and  setopen.  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  had  many  of  tbe  qualifications  for  a  his- 
torian-—he  was  literally  untiring  in  industry, 
he  was  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  and 
hod  very  considerable  powers  of  arrange- 
ment; but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
he  had  little  imagination,  little  of  that  finer 
dramatic  sympathy  which  enables  a  man  by 
some  subtle  indefinable  process  of  instinct  to 
pass  from  bewildering  details  to  the  inner- 
most heart  and  secret'  of  things.  In  truth, 
he  was  sober,  clear,  and  somewhat  cold  ;  but 
always  correct,  thorough,  and  self-respecting. 
These  diaries  show  that  his  devotion  to  cul- 
ture was  sincere,  and  equal  to  the  severest 
self-denials;  that  he  was  not  only  observant, 
but  could  discriminate  traits  and  adapt  him- 
self admirably  to  the  temperaments  and  the 
moods  of  the  many  great  men  with  whom  ho 
came  in  contact.  There  is,  indeed,  a  plastic* 
ity,  a  ready  submergence  of  personal  claims 
on  his  part  which,  associated  as  it  is  with  cer- 
tain other  qualities  in  his  larger  works,  is 
somewhat  surprising;  proving  that  his  char- 
acter was  richer,  more  varied,  and  efficient 
than  his  books  would  lead  one  to  infer.  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  impression  might  not 
hove  been  deepened  by  wise  editorial  exci- 
sions in  some  parts  of  these  volumes  ;  not- 
withstanding, they  form  most  pleasant  read- 
ing, rich  in  anecdote,  portrait,  and  picture. 
Of  none  of  the  distinguished  persona  whom 
Ticknor  met  can  it  be  said  that  he  did  not 
carry  away  a  most  lively,  and,  what  is  more 
unusual,  a  most  faithful  impression;  and  it 
is  simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that  his  chari- 
table constructions  often  did  bis  observations 
good  service.  Ho  was  born  in  1791,  and 
after  graduating  at  Dartmouth  (of  which  he 
does  not  speak  highly)  began  the.  study  of 
law,  which  he  found  so  uncongenial  that, 
after  passing  for  the  bar,  he  deserted  it  for  the 
sake  of  literature.  He  travelled  in  tho  Unit- 
ed States,  studied  German,  and  in  1815  came 
to  Europe,  with  tbe  idea  of  finishing  bis  edu- 
cation, and  doubtless  with  some  faint  hope 
also  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  lite- 
rary career.  He  brought  with  bim  good  in- 
troductions, found  an  entree  into  the  best  so- 
ciety, got  on  familiar  terms  with  such  distin- 
guished personages  as  Byron,  Brougham, 
Sydney  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Playfair, 
Mackenzie,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ;  and 
amongst  foreigners  we  find  in  these  diaries 
many  references  to  such  notabilities  as  Goethe, 
Humboldt,  Bun  sen,  Thorwaldsen,  Niebnhr, 
Talleyrand,  Schlegel,  Madame  de  Staul,  with 
many  others,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  can  have  no  lack  of  interest.  Hav- 
ing made  good  use  of  his  time  in  studying 
languages  and  literatures,  Ticknor,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  waslquite.ready  to  assume 
the  Chair  of  French  and  Spanish  literature  at 
Harvard  University,  which  had  some  time 
before    been    offered    him.     The  editors  of 
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these,  diaries  say  well  that  there  would  have 
been  small  ground  for  surprise  if,  after  a  pe- 
riod so  crow  duil  with  interests  from  sources 
in  which  America  had  no  share,  Mr.  Tick  nor 
had  felt  something  like  depression  at  the 
prospect  of  the  comparative  barrenness  of 
life,  as  regards  (esthetic  pursuits,  in  the 
Western  World.  But  '  they  are  able  to  tell 
us'  that  lie  manifested  no  such  feeling.  The 
object  of  bis  residence  abroad  had  been  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  career  of  useful  activity 
at  home,  and  he  came  back  full  of  ardour  to 
use  his  various  gifts  and  acquisitions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  to  which  lie  be- 
longed. There  was  nothing  in  him  of  the 
t rider  or  dilettante.  He  devoted  himself 
thoroughly  to  the  work  of  his  Chair  nod  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Americau  universi- 
ties; a  goad  part  of  the  diaries  being  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  those  earlier  years  of 
liia  professorship.  In  1835,  after  an  occupan- 
cy of  fifteen  years,  he  resigned  his  Chair  in 
order  to  return  to  Europe.  He  had  now 
formed  the  idea  of  writing  the  '  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,'  and  residence  in  Europe 
became  necessary  for  this.  Once  again  Ids 
diaries  abound  with  references  that  should  be 

Kirticnlarly  Interesting  to  English  readers, 
e  was  occupied  with  this  work  for  fully  ten 
years,  and  it  was  published  in  1849,  destined 
to  secure  the  highest  position,  not  merely  as 
a  clear  and  faithful  account  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, but  as  depicting  vividly  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Peninsula;  in  which  aspect  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  both  as  regards 
what  it  conveys  to  us  of  fact  and  its  revela- 
tions of  the  writer's  mind.  The  next  great 
work  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  the 
union  of  the  Boston  libraries  and  their  reor 
ganisation,  he  himself  making  many  valuabh 
additions  to  thero. 

These  diaries,  as  we  have  said,  show  him 
as  larger,  broader,  and  more  sympathetic 
than  the  critic  would  probably  gather  from 
his  great  work.  He  never  indulges  in  cyni- 
cal remarks  or  commits  innuendo  to  lua  se- 
cret pages.  He  loved  to  get  the  best  in  his 
fellows — to  find  the  true  point  of  contact 
with  them.  And  bis  presence  must  have  been 
at  once  imposing  and  conciliatory.  Byron 
especially  he  seems  to  have  favourably  im- 
pressed, at  first  sight,  and  to  have  drawn 
from  him  something  like  frank  confessions; 
—as  in  tliis  paragraph,  which  embodies  some- 
thing about '  English  Barda  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers.' 

'I called  on  Lord  Byron  to-day,  with  an 
introduction  from  Mr.  Gifford.  Here,  again, 
my  anticipations  were  mistaken.  Instead  of 
being  deformed,  as  I  had  heard,  he  is  remark- 
ably well  built,  with  the  exception  of  his 
feet.  Instead  of  having  a  thin  and  rather 
sharp  and  anxious  face,  as  he  has  in  his  pic- 
tures, it  is  round,  open,  and  smiling ;  his 
eyes  are  light,  and  not  black ;  his  air  easy 
and  careless,  not  forward  and  striking ;  and 
I  found  his  manners  affable  and  gentle,  the 
tones  of  his  voice  low  and  conciliating,  his 
conversation  gay,  pleasant,  and  interesting 
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an  uncommon  degree.  I  stayed  with  him 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
conversation  wandered  over  many  subjects. 
He  talked,  of .  course,  a  great  deal  about 
America  ;  wanted  to  know  what  was  the 
state  of  our  literature,  how  many  universities 
we  had,  whether  we  had  many  piiets  whom 
we  much  valued,  and  whether  we  looted, 
upon  Bartow  as  our  Homer.  He  certainly 
feels  a  considerable  interest  in  America,  and 
says  he  intends  to  visit  the  United  States; 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  not  he  indefinitely 
postponed,  like  his  proposed  visit  to  Persia. 
I  answered  to  all  tikis  U  if  I  had  spokon 
to  a  countryman,  and  then  turned  the  con- 
versation to  his  own  poems,  and  particularly 
to  his  "English  Bards,"  which  he  lias  ao 
effectually  suppressed,  that  a  copy  is  not 
easily  to  .he  found.  He  said  he  wrote  it  when 
he  was  very  young  and  very  angry  ;  "which," 
headded,  "were.the  only  circumstances  under 
which  a  man  would  write  such  *  satire." 
When  he  returned  to  England,  he  said,  Lord 
Holland,  who  treated  him  with  very  great 
kindness,  and  Rogers,  who  was  his  friend, 
asked  him  to  print  no  more  of  it,  and  there- 
fore lie  bad  suppressed  it.  Since  then,  he 
said  "he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sons he  had  satirized,  and  whoin  he  then 
knew  only  by  their  books — was  now  the 
friend  of  Moore,  the  correspondent  of  Jeffrey, 
and  intimate  with  tile  Wordsworth  school, 
and  had  a  hearty  liking  for  them  all — espe- 
cially aa  they  did  not  refuse  to  know  oiw  who 
had  so  much  abused  them.1 

This  is  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom 
he  met  at  Lord  Byron's  : — 

'  She  is  now,  I  suppose,  sixty  years  old,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited  coun- 
tenances, and  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
commanding  persons,  I  ever  beheld.  Her  por- 
traits are  very  faithfulas  to  her  general  air  and 
outline ;  but  no  art  can  express  or  imitate  the 
dignity  of  her  manner  or  the  intelligent  illu- 
mination of  her  face.  Her  conversation  cor- 
responded welt  with  her  person.  It  is  rather 
stately,  but  not,  I  i  think,  affected;  and, 
though  accompanied  by  considerable  gesture, 
not  really  overacted.  She  gave  a  lively  de- 
scription of  tlie  horrible  ugliness  uud  deform- 
ity,of  David  the  painter;  told  ua  some  of  her 
adventures  in  France  a  year  ago  ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  Bonaparte,  repeated  some  power- 
ful lines  from  "Venice  Preserved,"  which 
gave  me  some  intimations  of  her  powers  of 
acting.  She  formed  a  singular  feature  by 
Lady  Byron,  who,  sat  by  her  side,  all  grace 
and  delicacy,  and  this  showed  Mrs,  Siddons' 
maaculino,, powers  in  the  stronger  light  of 
comparison  am],  contrast.  Her  daughter,  who 
was  with  her,  is  the  handsomest  lady  I  have 
seen  in  England,     Slie  is  about  twenty,,' 

The  sketches  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,- of 
Godwin,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  of  the  gather- 
ings of  the  wits  of  that  day,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh society,  then  so  brilliant,  are  all  done 
with  the  same  flavour  of  shrewd  observation, 
calm  composure,  and  mild  sympathy.  For 
these  the  reader-must  himself  go  to  these  do- 
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lightful  volumes.  We  have  only  apace  to 
present  Mr.  Ticknors  miniature  portrait  of 
Goethe  in  age : — 

'  "Wo  sent  our  letters  to  Goethe  tliia  morn- 
ing, and  ho  returned  for  answer  the  message 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  us  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Wo  went  punctually,  and  ho  was 
ready  to  receive  us.  He  is  something  above 
tba  middle  size,  large  but  not  gross,  with 
fjfrey  hair,  a  dark,  ruddy  complexion,  and 
full,  ricli,  black  eyes,  which,  though  dimmed 
by  age,  are  still  very  expressive.  His  whole 
countenance  is  old;  and  though  bis  features 
aw  quiet  and  composed,  they  bear  decided 
traces  of  the  tumult  of  early  feeling  and  pas- 
sion. Taken  together,  bis  person  is  not  only 
respectable,  but  imposing.  In  hie  manners 
he  is  simpte.  He  received  us  without'  cere- 
mony, but  with  care  and  elegance,  and  made 
no  German  compliments.  ....  He  lives 
now,  in  his  old  age,  in  unconsoled  soli- 
tude ;  sees  almost  nobody,  and  rarely  goes 
out.  His  enjoyment  of  life  seems  gone,  his 
inclination  for  exertion  gone,  and  nothing 
remains  to  him,  that  I  can  sec,  bntaveryfew 
years  of  cold  and  unsatisfied  retirement.' 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  left  in  these  diaries  a  most 
faithful  and  genial  record  of  himself,  by 
which  lie  will  perhaps  be  more  widely  remem- 
bered than  even  by  his  more  ambitious  writ- 
ings. For  throughout  it  shows  him  kindly, 
amiable,  and  desirous  to  receive  and  to  im- 
part the  best  imp  res  si  cms.  Since  Crabb  Rob- 
inson's Diary  we  have  not  had  a  richer  treat 
of  the  hind. 

Journal  of  Commodore  Goodenvvffli  during  hit 
hut  Command  as  Settlor  Officer  on  the 
Amtralutu  Station,  1878-1875.  Edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  bis  Widow.  With 
Maps,  &c.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co, 
The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  five 
or  six  memoirs  of  rfien  such  as  Macaulay,  Mc- 
leod, Margary,  and  Goodenough,  men  widely 
differing  in  character  and  pursuit,  but  all  ex- 
hibiting something  approaehlng  to  the  moral 
heroic,  inspires  one  with  great  faith  in  human 
nature.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  losson  to 
be  gathered  from  the  lives  of  the  two  more  ob- 
scure men  is  a  lesson  of  the  noble  way  in  which 
men  thoroughly  good  will  discbarge  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life,  and  Of  the  influence  which 
they  will  quietly  gather  thereby.  Good- 
enough  and  Margary  have  a  good  deal  in 
common,  except  that  the  piety  of  the  former 
was  developed  earlier  in  his  history  and  was 
somewhat  more  pronounced.  His  lrfc,  more- 
over, was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  longer,  and 
his  excellences  therefore  became  more  ma- 
tare.  '  Thoroughly  and  instinctively  pure  and 
upright,'  he  Was  also  manly  and  independent. 
He  fearlessly  maintained  his  lien  est  convic- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  was  singularly 
genial  and  considerate,  and  also  utterly  un- 
selfish and  sympathetic.  He  was  a  brotherly 
man,  full  of  the  courage  which  his  profession 
demands,  and  of  the  high  qualities  which 
make  a  naval  or  military  commander  trusted 
and  loved  by  his  men.  Severe  and  uncom- 
promising in  exacting  duty  and  maintaining 
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discipline,  he  was  yet  considerate  of  the  in- 
terests and  comforts  of  his  men  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  never  spared  himself  in  what 
he  required  of  them. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Wells,  and 
was  bora  in  1880.  Ho  was  named  after  his 
godfather,  Sir  James  Graham,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  almost  from 
his  birth  determined  his  profession.  His 
father,  who  had  been  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster School,  directed  his  early  education. 
At  nine  years  old  he  went  to  Westminster 
School,  and  at  fourteen  entered  the  navy,  his 
first  ship  being  the  CoMnffKood,  an  old  two- 
decker,  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific.  Modest, 
assiduous,  and  clever,  he  took  tho  lead  wher- 
ever he  was.  His  manhood  was  simply  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  his  boyhood. 
He  advnnced  from  one  grade  of  his  profession 
to  another.  In  1851  he  obtained  his  lieuten- 
ant's commission.  He  went  to  most  parts  of 
the  world,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sveaborg  in  1855.  He  was  present 
also  at  tho  taking  of  Canton.  He  was  ap- 
pointed acting  commander  while  in  the  China 
seas :  then  he  obtained  a  command  in  the 
Channel  squadron.  Always  intent  upon  his 
profession  and  upon  the  welfare  of  his  men, 
he  became  not  only  a  most  accomplished  Bea- 
man,  but  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  in 
the  service.  It  will  be  remembered  how  ac- 
tive a  part  he  took  in  the  relief  of  the  French 
peasants  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
lie  was  appointed  naval  attachi  in  1871,  and 
visited  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Iu 
1873  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Australian  station,  and  did  assiduous  and 
noble  work  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  and 
Mr.  Layord  arranged  the  annexation  of  the 
Fijis.  He  worked  heartily  with  missionaries 
wherever  he  found  them,  and  sacrificed  his 
life  in  seeking  to  serve  the  natives  of  Santa 
Oruz.  J, ike  Bishop  Patterson,  he  was  fatally 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  irri- 
tated natives.  A  nobler  life  or  a  more  heroic 
death  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  His 
last  days,  when  tetanus  set  in  and  death  be- 
came certain,  were  perfect  in  their  religious 
bounty,  their  unselfishness,  pious  resignation, 
and  consideration  for  his  men.  'If,'  said 
he,  expressing  bis  desire  to  take  leave  of  the 
men,  '  if  I  oan  only  turn  one  soul  to  the  love 
of  God,  if  it  were  the  youngest  boy  in  the 
ship,  I  must  do  it.  Perhaps  when  they  hear 
it  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man  they  nil)  be- 
lieve it.'  The  narrative  of  this  interview  is 
affecting  even  to  tears.  Christians  may  well 
boast,  and  England  may  well  be  proud,  of 
the  saintly  and  manly  virtues  of  Commodore 
Goodenough. 


The  series  of  sketches  from  which  those  in 
the  present  volume  arc  selected  attracted 
much  attention  and  some  inquiry  concerning 
their  possible  authorship  When  they  appeared 
in  the  '  Congregntionalist.'  Most  men  'of 
adequate  knowledge  felt  pretty  sure  that  ouly 
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one  man  among  Nonconformists  had  the  vari- 
ous knowledge,  not  to  say  sympathies,  which 
they  exhibit.  Mr.  Rogers  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  ami  hits  here  avowed  himself 
their  author.  They  are  very  able.  Breadth 
of  sympathy  and  conspicuous  fairness  of 
judgment  distinguish  them.  Tlrey  'are  the 
free  an  J  fearless  judgments  by  a  Christian 
iusn  and  minister  of  men  whose  official  posi- 
tion renders  it  fitting  and  necessary  that  tho 
world  should  know  the  kind  of  meu  by  whom 
the  National  Establishment  is  ruled.  Mr. 
Rogers  pries  into  no  matters,  that  do  not  con- 
cern the  public;  lie  panders  to  no  morbid 
curiosity.  He  finds  certain  men  occupying 
high  positions,  in  virtue  of  which  their  opin- 
ions and  doings  are  supposed  to  have  more 
than  intrinsic  weight,  anil  he  seeks  to  give 
us  their  measure  and  quality.  It  is  a  public 
service  for  which  so  far  any  competent  man 
might  qualify  himself,  and  for  which,  when 
done  so  fairly  and  so  well  as  it  is  done  here, 
we  all  should  be  thankful.  Aa  a  Noncon- 
formist, Mr.  Rogers  naturally  looks  to  the 
effect  upon  the  men  of  the  obligations  and  re- 
straints of  their  position.  His  conclusion  is, 
and  it  will  be  disputed  by  few,  that,  without 
any  exception,  the  position  of  dignitaries  of 
the  National  Establishment  is  prejudicial  not 
only  to  the  simplicity  of  a  man's  character 
bat  to  the  free  and  honest  embodiment  of  it. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  it  is  very  melan- 
choly to  sec,  in  ministers  of  Christ  especially, 
how  often  and  how  terribly  'I  dare  not' 
overpowers  'I  would  '—the  personal  goodness 
of  a  bishop,  for  example,  inducing  him  to 
recognise  ministers  of  other  Churches  in  pri- 
vate, and  episcopal  expediency  compelling 
him  to  repudiate  them  in  all  public  acts. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  con- 
viction, but  to  the  temporising,  not  to  say 
cowardly,  way  of  dealing  with  convictions, 
which  can  hardly  be  of  little  importance. 
The  tide  is  so  strong  that  a  bishop  must 
swim  with  it.  Men  like  the  late  Bishop 
Tiiirlwall  are  rare  exceptions  indeed  ;  and  he 
was  placed  out  of  the  way  at  St.  David's. 
Anoihcr  point  upon  which  Mr.  Rogers  is 
justly  severe  is  the  almost  venal  appointment 
to  the  highest  offices  of  utterly,  or  at  any 
rate  comparatively,  incompetent  men.  He 
insiances  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  honour  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appointment;  and  is  specially  severe  on  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  might  have  done 
credit  to  a  rectory,  and  who  is  religiously  a 
most  estimable  mun,  but  who,  in  respect  of 
ability,  is  utterlv  incompetent  for  the  impor- 
tant office  he  fills.  The  uppointment  of  bish- 
ops tti  the  English  Church  is  often  a  mystery 
as  inscrutable  as  it  is  an  exhibition  as  dis- 
creditable as  the  election  of  an  American  Pres- 
ident. It  is  difficult  even  for  imagination  to 
realise  what  the  simple  minister  oft  he  gospel 
has  come  to  be  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Eaxtcrn  Per»ia.     An  Account  of  the  Journeys 
of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission,  1870- 
73.    Two  Vols.     Macmilliui  and  Co. 
These  two  volumes  contain  a  mass  of  uiate- 
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rial  of  great  value  and  importance,  both  ti> 
the  politician  and  the  student  of  natural  sci- 
ence. Published  by  the  authority  of  the  In- 
dian Government,  they  are  official  in  their 
character ;  so  that  the  reader  is  relieved  from 
the  duty  of  discriminating  between  fact  and. 
fiction,  such  aa  must  be  too  often  exercised 
when  travels  in  unknown  regions  arc  iu  ques- 
tion. Although  Eastern  Persia  was  not  an 
absolute  terra  incognita  previous  to  the  recent 
visits  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission, 
it  had  been  penetrated  by  very  few  before 
them,  and  the  geographical  and  scientific  in- 
formation obtained  by  their  predecessors  has 
stood  in  need  of  frequent  supplement  and 
correction.  Even  yet,  notwithstanding  the  am- 
ple details  to  be  found  in  the  second  of  these 
volumes  regarding  the  zoology  and  geology 
of  the  localities  visited,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  list  which  is  given  of  the  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  of  Persia  is 
anything  but  extremely  imperfect.  Enor- 
mous tracts  of  the  country  have  never  been 
explored  by  any  zoologist.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  the  plains,  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  foot  of  the  Zagros  mountains,  is  very  far 
from  being  exhaustive,  and  we  know  still 
less  of  the  animals  inhabiting  those  mountains. 
'North-eastern  Persia,  ton,  is  zoologically  al- 
most a  terra  incognita,  while  the  dense  forests 
in  Ghiutn  and  Mazandarin,  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  despite  all  the 
researches  of  Russian  naturalists,  have  been 
so  imperfectly  explored,  that-  (says  Mr.  Bland- 
ford),  even  amongst  the  few  species  obtained 
by  Major  St.  John  and  myself  there  arc  sev- 
eral of  which  the  existence  in  the  country 
was  previously  unknown.'  But  while  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  great  lack 
of  information  was  likely  to  be  fully  supplied 
by  one  journey  through  Baluclustiin,  the 
present,  which  is  the  first  attempt  to  furnish 
a  list  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  Persian 
territories,  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of 
science  as  having  resulted  in  a  great  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  Persian  zoology. 
The  department  of  geology  has  been  less  fully 
dealt  with.  What  is  here  given,  indeed,  is 
only  a  sketch  of  the  main  geological  features 
of  the  country,  as  ascertained  by  previous 
travellers  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Blondford  ;  while 
the  latter  gentleman  has  furnished  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  own  observations  on 
the  line  of  route  which  he  followed. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work,  however,  as 
appealing  to  a  much  larger  class  of  readers 
than  the  details  regarding  Persian  zoology 
and  geology  in  the  second  volume  will  do,  is 
of  a  political  character.  The  journeys  of 
which  wc  have  here  s  record  were  performed 
through  Eastern  Persia  in  1870-72  l>y  officers 
of  the  Boundary  Commission,  under  Major- 
Gencral  Sir  V.  J.  Goldsmid,  with  the  object 
of  fixing  the  frontier  lines  between  Persia, 
Cabul,  and  Kalat.  The  settlement  of  defini- 
tive frontier  lines  between  the  various  tribes 
or  powers  which  claim  authority  in  the  terri- 
tory lying  immediately  to  the  west  of  our  In- 
dian empire,  is  obviously  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  us  as  well  as  to  them.     Whether  or 
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not  we  shall  hive  at  some  future  time  to 
breast  the  advancing  stream  of  Russian  inva- 
sion, pouring  towards  our  Eastern  empire 
through  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  it  is 
desirable  fo  reduce  to  the 'smallest  number 
and  dimensions  the  eaases  of  possible  conten- 
tion In  the  future.  Hence  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment resolved  to  endeavour,  by  missions 
composed  of  competent  officers  sent  to  the 
spot,  to  arrange  the  differences  regarding 
boundaries  that  had  arisen  between  Persia, 
Ksilueh,  and  Afghan.  The  time  having 
passed  when  annexation  and  enlargement  of 
territory  wore  regarded  us  desirable  by  Indian 
statesmen,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  innova- 
tion of  settling  such  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  bringing  about 
a  reign  of  order  for  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time,  without  armed 
or  abrupt  interference,  strengthening  and  se- 
curing the  attachment  to  ourselves  of  normal- 
ly turbulent  border  allies.  From  the  time 
that  the  conquest  of  Bind  and  the  annexation 
of  the  Pnnjfib  carried  our  frontier  to  the  In- 
dus, anil  made  Afghanistan  and  Balflchistfin 
contiguous  States  to  British  India,  it  became 
the  interest  of  England  to  allay  the  distrust 
and  dread  of  her  new  neighbours,  and  to  re- 
place alienation  and  hostility  by  conciliation 

The  travels  recorded  in  these  volumes  in- 
clude three  separate  journeys,  the  incidents 
of  which  are  narrated  by  three  different  writ- 
ers. First,  wo  have  a  narrative  of  a  journey 
through  Balflchistfin  and  Southern  Persia  by 
Major  Oliver  St,  John ;  secondly,  a  narrative 
of  a  journey  in  Baluchistan  by  Major  Bercs- 
ford  Lovett ;  and,  lastly,  the  records  of  the 
Perso-Baluch  Frontier  Mission,  1870-71,  and 
the  Perso-Afghan  MisBlon,  1871-78,  by  Major 
Joan  Smith.  Of  these  three  narratives  the 
Becond  is  short,  slight,  and  comparatively 
unimportant.  Of  the  other  two,  that  which 
is  politically  of  most  moment  is  the  last ;  but, 
in  onr  opinion,  that  which,  in  literary  as- 
pects, has  the  most  merit,  and  forms  the  most 
interesting  reading,  is  the  first.  Major  St. 
John  writes  with  spirit  and  lively  force;  and 
though  he  says  truly  that  his  journey  was 
almost  devoid  of  incident,  the  story  is  told  in 
so  pleasant  a  manner  that  it  forms  very  at- 
tractive reading.  The  shadow  of  official  au- 
thority would  seem  to  have  fallen  more  or 
less  upon  the  other  writers,  so  as,  if  not  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  their  travelling  Zeal,  yet 
to  oppress  them  with  a  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty, Which  has  not  been  favourable  to  literary 
excellence.  Hence,  as  we  hinted  at  the  out- 
set, the  volumes  before  us  contain  a  muss  of 
valuable  material  rather  than  compose  a  work 
of  great  literary  merit. 

The  most  serious  of  the  disputes  regarding 
boundaries,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Commission,  was  that  between  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  regarding  the  rights  of 
possession  to  the  province  of  Sistan.  Until 
18C0  it  was  incorporated  with  the  latter,  but 
during  that  year  it  was  acquired  by  Persia. 
Sheer  Ali,  as  Amrr  of  Afghanistan,  woa  nat- 
urally eager  to  recover  the  province,  and  the 
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dispute  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
Lord  Mayo  during'  his  Indian  Vieeroyulty. 
The  question  was  one  involving  so  many  in- 
tricacies of  an  obscure  description,  which 
very  few  persons  in  England,  or  even  in  Eu- 
rope, knew.auy thing  about,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  decide  it  without  careful  local  in- 
quiry. Each  of  the  claimants  (o  Sistun  had 
complained  against  the  other  to  England,  or 
to  the  British  Indian  Government,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  to  arrange  the  matter  by 
arbitration.  The  result  was  that  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  Fredk.  G.  Goldsmid  was  instructed 
proceed  to  the  spot  to  undertake  the  dim- 
Inties  of  arbitrator.  He  was  also  direct- 
ed to  endeavour,  by  similar  pacific  means,  to 
settle  the  frontier  line  between  Persia  and 
Ealat  or  Makron.  The  volumes  contain  am- 
ple information  as  to  how  he  did  his  work, 
what  obstacles  were  thrown  in  ids  way  by 
the  Persian  authorities,  and  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  interposed,  he  had 
to  postpone  eventually  the  larger  task  of 
arranging  respecting  Sistan,  and  to  proceed 
first  with  the  minor  task.  After  the  Perso- 
Makran  Treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  Gen- 
eral Goldsmid  had  visited  England  to  obtain 
fuller  instructions,  he  returned  early  in  1872, 
and  set  to  work  again,  starting  from  the  Per- 
sian port  of  Bandar-Abbas  and  proceeding 
through  the  Karman  desert  to  Sistan.  The 
final  decision  at  which  he  arrived  was  to 
divide  the  province  between  the  two  rival 
claimants,  and  although  they  both  protested 
aginst  the  result,  and  an  appeal  was  carried 
to  the  English  Foreign  Secretary,  the  finding 
was  ultimately  acquiesced  in,  first  by  the 
Shah,  when  in  England  in  1873,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  Success 
thus  crowned  the  peaceful  work  of  arbitra- 
tion; and  althoQgh  it  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  all  enmities  and  rivalries  between 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  have  been  for  ever 
removed,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
foundations  have  been  laid  of  more  satisfac- 
tory relations  between  the  turbulent  races  of 
these  parts,  and  that  England's  renown  as  a 
peacemaker  has  not  detracted  from  the  awe 
in  which  she  is  held  as  the  swift  and  powerful 
avenger  of  wrong  and  cruelty  and  oppression. 

Without  entering  upon  any  of  the  interest- 
ing details  of  the  several  journeys,  of  which 
these  volumes  contain  the  narratives,  we 
heartily  recommend  them  to  nil  interested  in 
the  politics  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  simply 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  a  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  the  relations  of  India  to 
its  immediate  neighbours.  We  would  only 
add  that  the  maps,  which  are  clear  and  good, 
would  have  been  still  more  serviceable  if 
they  had  been  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
series  of  plates. 
The.  Skorm  of  Lake  Aral.    By  Herbert  Wood, 

Srajor,  Royal  Engineers.    Smith,  Elder,  and 

Co. 

Few  geographical  problems  are  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  which  Turkestan  is  the 
present  centre.     This  problem,  imperfectly 
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known  both  as  to  ite  facts  and  its  processes, 
.Major  Wood  has  get  himself  to  investigate, 
and  ns  the  result  lie  lias  made  a  distinct  ad- 
dition to  our  scientific  knowledge.  He  has 
thrown  topographical  light  upon  some  points 
in  history,  and  he  has  supplied  data  for  cal- 
culating some  important  questions  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  element  of  personal  travel  is 
almost  cxclu dad  from  his  nook;  it  is  wholly 
devoted  to  his  scientific  purpose,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  minute  observations  of  Lake 
Aral  and  the  two  classical  rivers,  the  Jnxartcs 
and  tlio  Oxus,  which  flow  into  it.  We  can 
only  st)  te  briefly  the  questions,  and  thereby 
indicate  the  value  of  Major  Wood's  investiga- 
tions; remarking  only  that  both  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  his  general  scientific 
acquirements  fitted  him  especially  for  his 
task,  und  that  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
it  by  being  permitted  to  attach  himself  to  a 
Russian  expedition  sent  by  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Geographical  Society  in  1874. 

It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that,  within  his- 
toric time,  n  vast  inland  sea  filled  the  depres- 
sion marked  by  the  vast  plains  of  Turkestan, 
that  it  included  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian 
Sat.,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  the  change, 
which  is  still  going  on,  was  inaugurated  by 
the  opening  of  the  Bosphorua,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion. Proofs  of  the  connection  of  the  Caspian 
with  the  basin  of  the  Fro/on  Ocean,  which  is 
affirmed  by  Strabo  and  indicated  by  the  seals 
and  fauna  of  the  former,  seem  conclusive,  and 
it  seums  certain  that  in  the  days  of  Alexan- 
der Aral  was  the  'Scythic  Gulf  of  the 
Caspian.  It  is  certain  too  that  the  Volga, 
which  now  flows  into  the  Caspian,  so  late  as 
the  fifth  century  flowed  into  the  Sen  of  Azof; 
a  fact  which  indicates  a  vast  change  in  the 

The  main  points  which  Major  Wood  dem- 
onstrates are  the  repeated  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  courses  of  the  two 
groat  Turkestan  rivers,  the  .Taxnrtes  (Syr- 
darya)  and  the  Oxus  (Anra-darya).  Both 
have  [formerly  flowed  into  the  Caspian,  and, 
since  they  debouched  into  the  Ben  of  Aral, 
have  frequently  changed  theiroonrse.  These 
changes  of  the  wnter-syfltem  of  Turkestan 
have  doubtless  had  a  gTeat  influence  upon  its 
population  and  upon  the  course  of  history. 
The  process  is  still  going  on  rapidly.  With- 
in the  present  generation  large  tracts  were 
covered  by  the  waters  of  Aral  which  are  now 
cultivated  land.  With  the  diminution  of  its 
water  supply  sterility  increases.  Thus  tho 
character  of  an  entire  district  may  be 
changed  by  simply  damming  a  branch  of  a 
river,  as  was  once  done,  according  to  Major 
Wood,  by  a  Khan  of  Khiva,  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  Turkomans. 

Wo  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  Ma- 
jor Wood's  work  for  further  information  on 
this  important  and  intensely  interesting  ques- 
tion. It  must  suffice  to  say  that  already  men 
ure  pondering  the  possibility  of  artificial  wa- 
ter ways  which  might  change  the  entire  as- 
pect of  the  country  and  solve  important  po- 
litical questions.    One  suggestion  is  to  divert 
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one  or  both  of  the  two  rivers  into  their 
ancient  channels,  causing  them  to  debouch 
into  the  Caspian,  which  would  largely  fertil- 
ise Turkestan,  and  help  to  solve  the  political 
Iuestion  of  the  ad  ranee  of  Russia  to  Her*  and 
ffghanistan.  Another  proposal  has  been 
made  by  a  bold  American  engineer,  which  is, 
by  a  canal,  to  let  the  water  of  the  Buxine 
flow  into  the  Caspian,  which  would  fill  again 
a  large  portion  of  tlie  area  formerly  sub- 
merged, and  entirely  change  the  character  of 
the  country.  We  have  not  latterly  mot  with 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  geographical 
science  than  Major  Wood's  book. 

The  Journey  of  Auffv.it  ai  liaymond  Margary 
from  Shanghai  to  Ilhamo,  and  bade  to  Man- 
wyne.  Prom  his  Journal  and  Letters,  with 
a  brief  Biographical  Preface.  To  which  is 
added  a  Concluding  Chapter  by  Sir  Ruthbh- 
fohd  Alcock,  K.C.B.  Wi tli  a  Portrait  by 
Jkems,  and  a  Route  Map.  Mocmillan  and 
Co. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  character  reveals  itself 
more  beautifully  and  tenderly  than  Mr.  Mnr- 
gary's  does  in  these  journals.  His  achieve- 
ment was  n  great  one.  He  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  accomplished  the  overland  trade 
route  between  India  and  China,  and  yet  tho 
beauty  of  his  character,  as  it  develops  itself 
in  his  own  letters  and  journals,  is  more  promi- 
nently before  us  than  his  achievement. 

He  was  the  son  of  Major-General  Margary, 
and  was  horn  at  Bclgaum  in  1840.  After 
spending  some  time  at  school  in  France,  when 
about  nine  years  old,  ho  came  to  England, 
and  was  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
J.  Layard,  Rector  of  Swafietd,  Norfolk.  Af- 
ter a  short  attendance  at  North  Watsham 
Grammar  School  he  want  to  Brighton  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  upwards  of  seven 
years.  He  worked  hard  and  played  hard, 
and  exhibited  from  early  life  the  fineqnali- 
tics  which  only  developed  afterwards.  His 
parents  returning  to  England,  he  resided  with 
them  in  London,  and  Attended  lectures  at 
University  College.  Ho  passed  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  a  student  interpreter- 
ship  in  China,  and  was  sent  to  China  fn 
March,  18H7. — a  very  noble  result  of  the 
competitive  system.  His  conscientious  in- 
dustry and  determination  to  l>n  thorough 
soon  caused  him  to  be  distinguished  by  his 
superiors.  He  attained  a  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese,  which  in  his  great  journey 
stood  him  iu  good  stead.  Amiable,  fascinat- 
ing, self-reliant,  and  unselfish,  he  almost  rea- 
lised one's  ideal  of  an  Indian  official.  He 
was  in  every  way  a  man  t*  be  proud  of.  We 
may  add,  too,  that  he  was  a  man  of  sincere 
and  devout  piety.  So  well  did  he  succeed  by 
his  personal  qualities,  that  some  parts  of  his 
journey  to  Burtnah  were  like  an  ovation. 
No  Chinese  official  seemed  able  to  withstand 
him.  When  he  writes  about  the  '  charming' 
people'  among  whom  he  travelled,  we  may 
possibly  understand  the  reason.  His  mission 
was  to  make  the  journey  from  Shanghai  to 
Bhamo,  there  to  meet  Colonel  Brown's  expo- 
ditiun,  which  he  was  to  accompany  back  to 
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Shanghai.  He  accomplished  his  journey, 
started  bock  with  Colonel  Brown  (of  whose 
expedition  Dr.  Anderson  has  juet  published  a 
most  interesting  account),  went  in  advance  to 
Manwjae,  where  there  were  rumours  of  dis- 
turbance, and  there  he  was  brutally  mur- 
dered. Of  the  details  of  his  journey  we  must 
not  speak.  His  death  has  raised  it  to  an 
event  of  prime  political  importance.  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,.  in  a  careful  dispassionate 
chapter,  is  disposed  to  think  that  we  were 
unwarranted  in  demanding  access  to  China 
by  this  route,  and  that  the  history  of  our  prog- 
ress in  the  East  abundantly  justifies  the  jeal- 
ous exclusion  which  we  seek  to  break  down. 
He  thinks  the  Burmese  authorities  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
at  Pekin  are  free  from  blame;  but  that  the 
local  governors  at  Seray  and  Manwyne  are 
guilty,  and  that  strict  retribution  should  be 
exacted.  Since  the  publication  of  the  book, 
Colonel  Grosvenor  has  returned  from  Man- 
wyne,  to  whicli  he  was  sent  officially  to  de- 
mand justice,  but  the  result  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. 

But  the  great  charm  of  the  book  is  the  per- 
sonal revelations  of  the  noble  and  beautiful 
character  of  its  hero.  One  mourns  over  the 
premature  death  of  a  man  who  gave  promise 
of  being  one  of  our  very  best  civil  administra- 

Thrwugh  Bosnia  and  the  Henegoiina  on  Foot, 
during  tlie  Insurrection,  August  and  Septem,- 
7ier,  18T5.  With  nn  Historical  Review  of 
Bosnia  and  [a  glimpse  at  the  Croats,  Slavo- 
nians, and  the  Ancient  Republic  of  Ragusa. 
*  By  Arthur  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  F.SJL  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

The  tour  of  Mr.  Evans  and  bis  brother  was 
accidentally  coincident  with  the  insurrection. 
It  was  incited  by  previous  visits  to  South 
Sclavonic  lands,  by  a  special  desire  to  see 
Sclavonic  Mo  hum  medium,  and  by  certain 
problems  suggested  by  the  history  and  pres- 
ent state  of  Illyria;  the  principal  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  connection  more  or  less 
fanciful  between  certain  Hanichffian  heretics 
of  Bosnia,  named  Bogomiles,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth.  While  preparing  for  their 
journey,  the  Hcrzegovinian  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  while  walking  through  Bosnia 
that  country  also  burst  into  insurrection. 
Mr.  Evans  and  his  brother  travelled  on  foot, 
and  especially  sought  to  explore  some  of  the 
grand  mountain  scenery  of  Bosnia  between 
Brood  and  Serajov.  Their  desire  was  dim- 
cult  to  understand,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  naturally  excited  jealousies.  ,We 
can  scarcely  wonder,  therefore,  that  more 
than  once  they  were  regarded  as  spies.  They 
were,  however,  well  provided  with  papers, 
and,  although  not  without  peril,  achieved 
their  journey  in  safety.  Their  determination 
thus  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  lifo  of  the 
country  has  resulted  in  a  large  mass  of  very 
valuable  information  concerning  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  {people,  and  gives  the  book  a 
unique  character.     Starting  from   A  gram  in 
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Croatia  they  went  by  rail  to  Sizsek;  thence 
to  Brood  in  Slavonia ;  thence,  striking  south, 
through  the  mountainous  region  that  we  have 
referred  to,  they  passed  through  Boboi  and 
Komusina  to  Travnik.  From  Trarnik  they 
went  south-east  to  Serajev  ;  thence,  still  fol- 
lowing the  mountain  ranges  south-west,  to 
Mostar,  the  capital  of  Herzegovina,  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Klek,  the  Dalma- 
tian port  which  the  Austrian*)  have  recently 
closed  against  the  Turks.  Thence  they  coast- 
ed to  Ragusa,  where  the  record  of  their  tour 
terminates.  A  reference  to  the  map  will 
show  that  they  thus  passed  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  two  countries  upon  which  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  just  now  fixed. 

Generally  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Evans  is 
adequately  equipped  with  historical  and  anti- 
quarian scholarship,  and  that  he  has  assidu- 
ously brought  to  bear  upon  bis  journey  all 
his  knowledge.  This  gives  to  his  book  a 
preponderating  historical  colour,  and  makes 
it  permanently  valuable.  It  is  indeed  so 
much  more  thou  a  mere  record  of  travel  that 
it  will  probably  find  an  abiding  place  upon 
the  shelves  of  those  who  read  it.  Mr.  Evans 
has  collected  so  much  historical  .matter  con- 
cerning Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  espe- 
cially the  places  and  districts  that  he  visited, 
tiiat  bis  book  fills  a  place  distinctively  its 
own,  and  to  general  readers  will  convey  a 
large  amount  of  new  and  interesting  informa- 
tion. His  judgment,  ton,  is  cautious,  and 
solicitously  fair  ;  his  sympathies  are  gener- 
ous, and  his  style  is  vivacious,  vigorous,  and 
fluent.  At  the  same  time  we  ore  bound  to 
say  that,  although  done  in  a  scholarly  nay,  we 
get  the  impression  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion has  been  specially  read  up  for  the  book. 
Hence  his  theories  are  sometimes  fanciful  and 
his  inferences  rash.  For  example,  although 
his  account  of  the  Bogomiles  is  very  interest- 
ing, it  smacks  of  book  lore,  and  indicates  a 
somewhat  superficial  acquaintance  with  both 
ecclesiastical  history  and  theological  thought, 
and  a  tendency  to  generalise  from  resem- 
blances rather  than  from  facts.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Evans  seems  altogether  to  ignore 
Greek  Christianity  and  its  influences.  Had 
he,  too,  remembered  Gibbon's  fifty-fourth 
chapter,  he  would  have  seen  bow  the  revival 
of  Manichsusm  in  tile  Psulicians  of  the 
twelfth  century  rapidly  spread  from  the  East 
through  Bulgaria  and  the  Greek  Empire  into 
Italy,  the  south  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  Albigension  war. 
The  Bogomiles  seem  to  have  sprung  from 
Armenian  Ascetics,  through  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  channels.  Commander  Tclfer,  in  his 
book  elsewhere  noticed,  tells  us  that  even 
Paganism  survives  in  Armenia  to  this  day. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  account  for 
the  genesis  of  a  Christian  heresy  having 
Manichcan  roots.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
natural  than  the  anti-ecclesiastical  and  Pro- 
testant character  of  many  of  their  dogmas 
and  observances.  But  it  is  surely  very  rash 
historically  to  connect  the  dogmas  of  Hues, 
the  Aibigenses,  and  the  Lutheran  reformers 
with  this  Bosnian  sect  on  the  strength  of 
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their  resemblances.  Man;  of  the  earl;  here- 
tics, so-called,  naturally  anticipated  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Protests  against  growing  sacerdotalism 
and  ecclesiustjcism,  ana  efforts  to  counteract 
them,  more  or  lees  intelligent  and  successful, 
have  naturally  occurred  throughout  the  en- 
tire course  of  Christian  history.  There  is 
nothing  more  essential  for  the  philosophic 
historian  than  to  distinguish  between  resem- 
blances, or  common  origins,  and  sequences. 

Mr.  Evans's  account  of  the  Slavonic  Mo- 
hammedans is  fall  of  interest.  According  to 
him  they  were  Christians  persecuted  for  their 
opinions  by  the  Romish  Church,  until,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  tlwy  embraced  Mohamme- 
danism as  a  refuge.  'The  whole  country 
passed  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days  irrev- 
ocably under  the  dominion  of  the  Infidel.' 
Hence  the  Blav  Mohammedans  are  not 
Turks,  and  have  a  hatred  of  their  Osmanli 
rulers  and  oppressors  as  intense  as  tlutt  of  the 
Christians.  Only  there  is  tittle,  if  any,  histo- 
rical evidence  to  sustain  this  statement;  and 
certainly  it  docs  not  commend  the  Slavs  to 
Christian  sympathies  that  they  should  thus 
have  been  willing  to  sell  body  and  soul  to 
escape  persecution.  The  contrast  with  the 
Albigenses  thus  suggested  is  not  very  favour- 
able to  the  Slavs.  We  can  have  little  doubt 
about  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  orthodox 
Christian  Icings  and  priests,  nor  about  the 
venality  of  the  Latin  Church  and  its  bishops, 
and  their  unprincipled  subserviency  to  the 
Osmanli  oppressors  of  the  country,  when  we 
see  the  present  Pope  avowing  his  sympathy 
with  the  Turk  in  the  straggle  now  going  on. 

Mr.  Evans  tells  ns  enough  about  the  op- 
pression and  brutality  of  Turkish  rule.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  given  a  sad  confirmation 
to  his  testimony.  The  rule  is  suicidal  and 
the  misery  that  it  causes  is  roost  piteous.  It 
says  much  for  Mr.  Evans  that  he  does  not 
permit  his  indignation  to  make  him  unjust. 
While  he  gives  us  no  information  concerning 
the  present  war,  which  is  subsequent  to  his 
journey,  be  gives  us  an  immense  amount  of 
information  which  will  be  of  great  value  in 
enabling  us  to  understand  Us  causes  and  the 
incidents — information  which  Sir.  Evans's  in-  [ 
telligence,  industry,  and  manifest  fairness 
make  unusually  reliable.  Ho  makes  us  feel  | 
afresh  that  the  problem  is  much  more  than  a 
religious  one,  and  that  its  solution  is  pro- 
foundly difficult.  His  account  of  the  Servian  I 
character  is  interesting.  'The  slow  measured 
utterance,  of  the  race,  so  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  inferiority,  has  been  compared  by 
Ami  Boufi  to  that  of  Englishmen;  and  this 
keen  observer  of  the  Serbs  speaks  of  the  peo- 
ple and  language  as  born,  if  any  ever  were, 
for  Parliamentary  Government.'  We  com-  i 
mend  bis  book  as  one  of  very  great  interest 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  as  contrib- 
uting permanently  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
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We  had  intended  to  have  referred  to  the 
concluding  chapter  on  Kagusa  as  a  very  fa- 
vourable illustration  of  Mr.  Evans's  power  in 
his  historical  sketches.    It  is  full  of  very 


deep  interest,  as  are  also,  throughout  the 
book,  atuuty  of  bia  incidental  descriptions  of 
the  characteristics  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  for  these  we  must  refer  to  what  we 
must  pronounce  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  travel  of  the  season. 

The  Crimea  anil  Traat-Caucatia:  being  the 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Kouban,  in 
Gouria,  Georgia,  Armenia  Ossety,  I  mine - 
ritia,  Swauncty,  and  Mjngrelis,  arid  in  the 
Tauric  Range.  By  Commander  J.  Buciias 
Telfer,  R.N.  With  Tito  Maps  and  Num- 
erous Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Captain  Teller  has  compiled  a  book  of  very 
sterling  qualities  and  of  considerable  interest 
— literary,  historical,  arc  haul  logical,  and  pic- 
turesque. A  large  section  of  history  passes 
into  practical  oblivion;  the  Crimea  and  the 
Caucasus  had  become  to  the  world  generally 
a  Urra  incognita  until  the  conquest  of  the  lat- 
ter by  the  Russians,  and  the  heroic  defence  of 
it  by  Schamyl  and  other  chiefs,  which  in 
some  degree  drew  to  it  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  afterwards  and  more  especially 
the  Crimean  War,  which  set  everybody  to  the 
resuscitation  of  forgotten  mythology,  ro- 
mance, and  history,  when  the  Crimea,  became 
as  familiar  to  us  all  as  Sutherland  alike— to 
many  a  good  deal  more  so.  The  expatriation 
of  so  many  of  the  Circassians  by  the  Russians 
has  wrought  a  great  change  in  '  the  frosty 
Caucasus,'  and  the  fall  of  Scbastopol  baa 
produced  effects  which  as  yet  promise  years 
of  permanenco. 

Captain  Telfer,  who  resided  three  years  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  made  two  visits  to  the 
Crimea  and  Trans-Caucasia.  Ho  has  re- 
duced his  two  visits  to  one  orderly  account, 
and  has  condensed  his  note-books  into 
tltese  two  solid  and  very  full  volumes.  Had 
bis  visits  been  made  from  England  we 
should  probably  have  bad  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  mere  travelling  experience.  His 
residence  in  the  comparative  vicinity  of 
the  countries  visited  furnished  opportunity 
and  incitement  for  working  up  his  notes  of 
travel  into  forms  of  solid  and  valuable  infor- 
mation, lie  tolls  us  that  the  mere  descrip- 
tions of  places  and  people  are  from  his  own 
personal  observations.  But  he  has  associated 
with  these  all  kinds  of  historical,  political, 
and  scientific  information;  every  point  has 
been  wrought  up  with  moat  painstaking  care. 
In  this  quality  of  it,  his  book  resembles  Mr. 
Evans's  book  on  Bosnia — Captain  Telfer  hav- 
ing, however,  somewhat  less  literary  power 
than  Mr.  Evans,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more 
of  judicial  discrimination.  At  the  outset  we 
are  a  little  disappointed,  the  notes  on  the 
Crimea  being  scant  and  like  those  of  a  mere 
guide-book  ;  but  Captain  Telfer  wanna  to 
his  work  as  he  ooroes  upon  less  familiar 
ground,  bia  inspiration  gathers,  and  the 
second  volume,  containing  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  Swannety,  becomes  vivid  in  its 
descriptions  and  absorbing  in.  interest.  The 
result  is  a  book  of  solid  worth,  which  gives 
us  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  information,  and 
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which,  from  the  merit  of  its  historical  and 
economical  elements,  deserves  a  mutt  mure 

Sermanenl  place  in  the  library  than  ordinary 
ooka  of  travel.  In  this  respect,  indeed.  Mi. 
E»an3's  book  on  Bosnia  and  Captain  Telfer'e 
book  are  of  quite  exceptional  value.  If  our 
readers  will  refer  to  a  map,  they  will  under- 
stand Captain  Teller's  route,  as  he  justifies  us 
in  speaking  of  it.  Starting  from  Galatz  and 
touching  at  Odessa,  he  proceeded  to  Eupato- 
ria ;  theuce  to  Sebastopol,  whence  he  made 
excursions  to  various  points  of  interest  in 
the  peninsula,  visiting  most  of  the  scenes  of 
prominent  events  in  the  Crimean  War.  Sail- 
ing again  from  Yalta  (Galita)  he  went  to 
Theodoaia,  whence  he  made  an  excursion  in- 
to thn  interior  to  Starcy  Grim,  Elbouzly,  and 
Sou. dak.  From  Theodosin  he  sailed  to 
Kertcli,  the  surroundings  of  which  he  thor- 
oughly explored,  going  as  far  as  Anassu. 
Sailing  from   Kertch  he  touched  at  various 

Sorts  on  the  south  coast  of  Circassia,  disemb- 
arking at  Poti.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
TifliK  and  Erivan,  making  excursions  round 
each.  From  Tirlis  he  went  north  to  Vlady- 
kavkaa  ;  returning  from  Tiflis  to  Koutais,  he 
visited  the  Swanuety  country  to  the  north, 
approaching  Elbroui,  the  loftiest  mountain 
of  Europe.  This  outline  Captain  Telfer  611s 
in  with  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  informa- 
tion, which  to  most  readers  will  be  both  nov- 
el and  interesting.  We  regret  that  our  space 
will   permit  ns  to  cull  but  very  few  of  its 

We  should  say,  however,  that  first  Captain 
Telfer  had  introductions  of  the  first  quality, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  by  the  highest  Russian  officials, 
the  Grand-Duke  Michael,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  TifUs,  and  Governors  everywhere. 
Two  or  three  times  be  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany high  officials  on  tours  of  inspection, 
and  of  coarse  saw  everything  to  advantage 
and  had  every  facility  of  travel  provided  for 
him.  When,  for  example,  he  accompanied 
the  Governor  of  Erivan  into  Armenia,  he  not 
only  found  the  miseries  ot  travel  where  there 
are  no  hotels  greatly  alleviated,  but  he  was 
always  put  in  charge  of  some  specially  com- 
petent guide  in  the  excursions  be  wished  to 
make.  His  knowledge  of  Russian  life,  and 
the  Russian  language  too,  gave  him  special 
facilities.  He  has  a  great  personal  admira- 
tion for  tlie  Emperor  Alexander;  bnt  this 
and  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  that  ho  re- 
ceived do  net  seem  to  have  swayed  his  judg- 
ment, for  he  criticises  freely  the  administration 
of  the  Russians,  and  exhibits  the-  defects  of 
their  rule,  and  the  miseries  suffered  under  it. 

He  enmplains  very  justly  of  the  shameful 
condition  of  the  graves  of  liritish  soldiers  in 
the  Crimea — the  more  shameful  from  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  French,  and  even  of 
the  Sardinians.     Thus,  at  Cathcart's  Hill,— 

'Two  handsome  memorials,  the  one  to  the 
officers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  who  fell 
at  Inkermann,  were  completely  overturned; 
broken  alabs  in  marble  and  stone  lay  scat- 
tered, and  every  monument  that  had  borne  a 
cross  waa  mutilated.'    An  officer,  however,  I 
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has  since  been  employed  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommend utions  for  their  preservation  of  the 
Military  Commission  sent  to  Sebastopol  in 
1872. 

We  regret  tbat  we  cannot  epitomise  the 
author's  account  of  the  Douhobortsky,  the 
Malakany,  and  scone  other  sects,  the  former 
of  which  rejects  all  outward  observances  of 
religion,  and  seems  in  some  respects  to  resem- 
ble the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth :  they  are  settled  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  Circassia,  near  Nnvorosisk.  Nor 
can  we  follow  Captain  Telfer  in  bis  visits  to 
various  monasteries  in  search  of  manuscripts 
and  other  antiquities,  which  he  generally 
found  very  jealously  guarded. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
book  is  bis  account  of  his  visit  to  the  almost 
unknown  district  of  the  Swannety,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Koutais.  He  accompanied  the 
Russian  officer  in  command  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, the  chief  object  of  which  seems  to 
have '  been  to  hold  the  municipal  elections, 
which  take  place  every  third  year.  The 
choice  is  made  by  acclamation  ;  but  the 
Swannety  seem  as  reluctant  to  accept  muni- 
cipal honours  as  some  among  ourselves,  and 
the  elected  magistrate  had  generally  to  1<6 
dragged  out  of  the  crowd  by  gentle  violence. 

The  law  of  blood  revenge  is  in  full  force, 
and  Russian  rule  has  not  been  able  to  cope 
with  it.  Women  are  so  commonly  at  the 
bottom  of  these  quarrels,  tbat  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient inquiry  concerning  them,  '  Who  is  the 
woman  ? '  Colonel  Hunewsky  was  appealed 
to  several  times,  but  he  waa  obliged  to  forego 
jurisdiction,  as  ho  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
carry  ont  his  decisions,  and  once  or  twice  his 
life  was  threatened  by  lawless  men,  who  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  towers  which  are  a 
frequent  adjunct  of  the  houses,  and  whence 
they  covered  the  colonel  with  their  rifles. 
The  whole  book  is  choke  full  of  interesting 
matters. 

Life  in  the  Southern  Seal.     By  the  Rev.   W. 

Wtatt  Gill,   B.A.     The  Religious  Tract 

Society. 

Those  who  come  to  this  beautifully  got-up 
volume,  expecting  to  find  in  it  the  old-fash- 
ioned commonplaces  about  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  will  most  probably  bo  pleasantly 

rpriaed.  Not  that  Mr.  Gill  does  not  power- 
fully bring  out  all  this,  but  he  docs  it  in  a 
new  and  more  attractive  way,  as  indeed  we 
should  expect  from  the  writer  of  '  The  Myths 
of  the  Sooth  Pacific'  He  has  studied  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  these  South  Sea 
Islanders,  till  he  has  got  to  discern  in  many 
cases  the  dim  points  of  truth  from  which  they 
have  taken  departure,  and  have  gradually 
been  perverted — the  form  becoming  more 
and  more  a  horrible  veil  of  the  truth,  instead 
of  an  aid  to  it.  Vet  in  how  many  cases  in 
the  course  of  the  book — notwithstanding  that 
it  is  chiefly  descriptive — do  we  see  proof  of 
the  immense  advantages  which  this  kind  of 
sympathetic  knowledge  may  give  to  the  mis- 
sionary. Mr.  Gill  lias  afforded  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  mythology  of  the  South  Seas,  especial- 
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ly  of  his  own  island— Mangaia,  one  of  the 
Hervey  group.  The  chapter  on  tlie  illustra- 
tions used  by  native  preach  ere  is  in  every  way 
admirable  and  foil  of  novelty  ;  no  less  that 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  South  Pacific, 
which  shorn  a  keen  scientific  instinct,  and  a 
faculty  of  clear  statement.  Nor  should  ire 
forget  to  mention  the  chapter  on  New  Qninea, 
which,  beyond  telling  of  Mr.  Gill's  own  ex- 
perience there,  clearly  sums  up  the  results  of 
more  recent  discovery  in  it  by  Mr.  McFarlane 
and  others.  On  the  whole,  the  graceful 
unaffected  style,  and  the  exhaustive  informa- 
tion of  the  book,  are  on  a  level  with  the  fine 
spirit  that  characterises  it,  and  we  feel  that, 
over  and  above  the  benefit  it  must  confer  on 
those  who  are  already  interested  in  mission' 
ary  labours,  it  may  have  some  effect  iu  con- 
ciliating and  interesting  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  indifferent. 

Pint  Ten  Yeurt  of  a  Sailor's  Lift  at  Sea. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  But  for  the  men- 
tion on  the  title-page  of  three  or  four  books 
by  the  same  author,  we  should  have  judged 
this  a  first  production,  the  unsophisticated 
record  of  a  genuine  experience.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  tho  latter,  but 
its  lack  of  literary  art  is  a  little  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  impresses  one  as  nearly  real- 
ising what  is  so  often  desired — the  genuine 
record  of  an  ordinary  life,  and  although  here 
and  there  tending  to  preochincss,  it  is  very 
interesting.  The  author  describes  how  he 
eloped  from  Putney  workhouse,  and  went  to 
sea  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  how  he  went 
from  ship  tu  ship,  with  his  experiences 
in  each,  until  he  became  a  captain.  The  nar- 
rative contains  a  good  deal  of  adventure,  and 
a  little  not  unnatural  self-complacency.  But 
it  appears  very  genuine,  it  Is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  a  sailor  of  the  olden  time,  and  illustrates 

the  way  in  which  men  are  made. Life  with 

the  Hamram  Arabs.  An  account  of  a  (Sporting 
Tovr  of  tome  Officer*  of  the  Guard*  in.  the 
Sovdan  during  the  Winter #f 1874-B.  By  Ar- 
thur R.  B.  Myers,  Coldstream  Guards. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co)  The  party  consisted 
of  Lord  Coke,  Sir  W.  Gordon  Cummins, 
Captain  Vivian,  and  the  Author,  afterwards 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Ran  furl  y  and  Mr. 
Charles  Arkwright,  Tho  volume  is  pleasant- 
ly written.  It  is  a  diary  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  sporting  experiences.  The  party 
had  considerable  success,  and  met  with  the 
largest  game  of  Africa.  The  author  recites 
enterprising  pursuits,  patient  w  sterlings, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  skilful  shots.  A 
sad  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  friends  liy 
the  illness  of  Lord  Ranfurly  at  Kassala,  and 
his  arduous  journey  to  the  coast  at  Souakim, 
where  he  died  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board  the 
Suez  steamer.  The  book  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge,  but  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest even  by  those  who  are  not  sportsmen. 

lite  Balearic  Itlamde.     By  Chari.es Toll 

Bidwhll,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Bidwetl  is  II.  M.  Consul  at  Majorca,  and  lie 
has  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  to 
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compile  a  handbook  of  tho  Islands,  full  of 
most  interesting  and  useful  information. 
Little  is  practically  known  about  them.  Here 
we  have  ample  information—historical,  po- 
litical, agricultural,  commercial,  social,  sana- 
toria!, descriptive.  Tho  beauty  of  the  Inlands 
might  well  tempt  tourists  to  whom  they  are 
almost  unknown.  Their  political  importance 
is  diminished,  and  steam  has  rendered  ves- 
sels less  dependent  upon  the  magnificent 
harbour  of  Port  Mahon.  Mr.  Bid  well's  book 
will  make  known  to  many  what  has  been  to 
them  only  a  geographical  expression. 


I  POLITICS,    SCIENCE,    AND  ART. 

i  Dhmtablishment ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Princi- 
ple of  a  National  Church.  By  Geobge 
j  Habwood,  M.A.  JIacmillau  anil  Co. 
i  Mr.  Harwood  has  executed  his  self-imposed 
'  task  with  creditable  industry,  with  a  candour 
!  and  moderation,  which  are  still  more  honour- 
!  able  as  they  are  more  rare,  and  with  an  abili- 
:  ty  which,  if  it  does  not  warrant  the  excessive 
',  eulogies  of  Church  defenders,  who  have 
|  hailed  their  new  champion  with  a  great  llonr- 
i  ish  of  trumpets,  yet  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
;  vigorous  and  independent  intellect.  Bat, 
1  notwithstanding  all  this,  no  book  has  ap- 
!  peared  for  some  time  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  more  than  this  calculated  to  advance 
i  the  movement  which  it  was  intended  to 
check.  Some  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
have  compared  this  production  of  a  '  young 
business  man  in  his  leisure  '  to  the  more  cele- 
brated work  of  a  young  Oxonian  of  forty 
years  ago  on  'Church  Principles,'  and  the 
comparison,  absurd  as  it  is  in  one  view,  is  ex- 
l  tremely  suggestive.  The  difference  between 
j  the  power  of  the  two  books  is  not  greater 
|  than  that  between  tho  views  they  advocate; 
',  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  friends  of 
I  the  Establishment  are  prepared  to  shift  the 
defence  of  its  principles  from  the  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  that  now  occupied 
i  by  Mr.  Harwood,  the  end  of  the  conflict  is 
'  not  far  distant.  The  position  which  the 
i  more  recent  writer  takes  is  indeed  the  only 
i  one  logically  tenable;  but,  so  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  milking  this  apparent,  he  will  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  Liberation 
Society.  Its  advocates  can  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  have  to  deal  with  arguments 
such  as  those  which  he  has  so  carefully  elab- 
orated, and  which  he  urges  with  so  much  evi- 
dent strength  of  conviction  and  conscientious 
feeling.  We  have  seen  so  muoli  of  the  strange 
fascination  which  the  Establishment  exercises 
over  the  minds  of  many  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  leading 
them  to  tolerate  not  only  anomalies  which 
offend  the  understanding,  but  gross  abuses, 
which  must  disturb  tile  conscience;  also  to 
talk  of  unrealised  ideals  as  though  they  were 
veritable  facts,  in  ntter  contempt  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  case-,  and  to  jump  at  any 
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argument,  however  inconsistent  with  their 
own  principles,  -which  could  be  construed 
into  a  plea  on  behalf  of  their  favourite  insti- 
tution, that  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  even 
devout  men,  to  whom,  with  their  spiritual 
(■.(.inception  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Harwood'a 
views  must  be  on  unmitigated  offense,  will  at 
once  recoil  from  snoh  a  defender.  Seasoning 
on  a  priori  grounds,  indeed,  we  should  have 
said  that  High  Churchmen  and  Evangelicals 
alike  would  rather  brave  all  the  perils  of  Dis- 
establishment than  tolerate  the  Erostianism 
which  Mr.  Hai-wood  openly  advocates.  Hut 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  experience ;  and  for  the  time,  at 
least,  Church  defenders  generally  will  doubt- 
less welcome  tbeir  new  ally,  recognising  only 
the  fact  that  be  is  fighting  for  the  Establish- 
ment, and  blind  to  the  dangers  of  so  ques- 
tionable a  mode  of  defence.  But  more  sober 
reflection  must  cause  a  very  different  state  of 
feeling  ou  the  part  of  religious  men,  aud, 
sooner  or  later,  produce  the  conviction  that 
it  would  bo  infinitely  better  to  surrender  the 
Eatabli aliment  than  to  have  the  Church  of 
Christ  stripped  of  all  her  spiritual  strength 
and  glory  in  the  way  advocated  in  this  vul- 

All  that  we  can  attempt,  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal,  is  very  briefly  to  jus- 
tify this  view  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Har- 
lvood's  representations.  His  idea  is  that  the 
character  of  a  Church  depends  solely  upon  its 
organisation.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  there 
is  a  higher  meaning  of  the  word  Church,  but 
he  insists  that  the  outward  organisation  is 
something  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
spiritual  fellowship  which  Nonconformists, 
and  others  besides  Nonconformists,  regard  as 
the  Church  of  Christ.  He  deals  with  the 
Church  of  England  as  nothing  more  than  a 
department  of  the  State,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  hold  true  doctrine,  and  may,  or  may  not, 
be  part  of  the  spiritual  Church,  but  which, 
'  in  the  sense  of  organisation,  came  into  be- 
ing and  lias  been  entirely  developed  under 
State  control.'  He  goes  even  further  than 
this,  for  he  denies  that  it  could  bare  an  in- 
dependent existence.  'But  it  may  be  said 
that  even  if  the  Church  has  always  hitherto 
been  connected  with  the  State,  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  always  continue  so,  any 
more  than  a  child,  when  grown  up,  should 
remain  in  the  same  subjection  to  his  parents. 
But  the  comparison  is  not  at  all  correct,  for 
whilst  a  child  possesses  from  the  first  an 
individuality  of  its  own,  the  development 
of  which  is  the  chief  object  of  its  life,  the 
Church  lias  no  more  individuality  now  than 
it  had  at  the  beginning;  and  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  talk  of  the  child  existing  with- 
out its  brain  as  of  the  Church  continuing  to 
be  the  Church  after  it  was  deprived  of  the 
coatrolling  power  of  the  State.'  ItNoneou- 
formists  spoke  of  the  Church  in  this  way, 
they  would  provoke  severe  criticism ;  but  this 
is  the  plea  of  its  latest  defender.  If  it  be  ac- 
cepted, it  will  greatly  simplify  the  question 
of  Disendowment,  for,  on  this  showing,  ail 
"" 1  of  the  Establishment  belong  to 
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the  State.  Where  there  is  not  independent 
existence,  there  can  be  no  Tested  rights  in 
private  property.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  earnest  Anglicans  will  tamely 
yield  positions  for  which  they  have  long  and 
earnestly  contended,  and  be  satisfied  to  see 
their  Church  thus  treated  as  a  mere  nonentity. 
It  must  stagger  the  Readers  of  the  Anglican 
school  to  seo  their  favourite  theories  dismiss- 
ed in  this  summary  fashion  by  one  who  pro- 
claims himself  a  defender  of  the  Establish- 
ment. They  may  be  able,  however,  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  representation  is 
untrue, — part  of  that  Erastian  heresy  which 
is  one  of  the  Satanic  delusions  of  these  days. 
The  difficulty  will  be  with  those  who  hate 
Mr.  Harwood's  principles,  anil  yet  cannot  see 
how  he  is  to  be  answered.  Nonconformists 
ought  certainly  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  in 
thus  identifying  the  defence  of  the  Establish- 
ment with  the  most  naked  and  repulsive 
Erostianism,  he  has  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice to  tbeir  cause. 

Bulgarian  Horror*,  and  the  Question  of  the 
East.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone,  M.P,  John  Murray. 
By  the  time  that  this  notice  is  published 
Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  will  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  quoted  in  every  newspaper 
throughout  Europe.  The  lengthened  notice 
which  it  would  otherwise  demand  will  there- 
fore be  superfluous,  especially  as  we  have  in 
another  place  discussed  the  general  question. 
It  is  refreshing  to  hear  from  a  high-minded 
statesman  and  Christian  such  a  clear  loud 
ringing  note  of  moral  protest  and  indigna- 
tion. Irreparable  mischief  has,  we  fear,  been 
done — not  to  our  political  prestige,  which  is 
a  secondary  matter,  but  to  our  moral  chorac- 


scrutable  purposes  is  permitted  to  represent 
the  policy  of  England.  All  that  can  be  done 
to  repair  it  will  be  done  by  words  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  nnd  by  the  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  national  indignation  of  the  last  few 
weeks;  only,  alas!  while  the  lightest  official 
word  is  reported  throughout  Europe,  the 
multitudinous  voice  of  the  people  of  England 
will  be  only  very  partially  heard. 

Mr.  Gladstone  first  brings  his  indictment 
against  the  Government  for  its  culpable  igno- 
rance, misrepresentation,  and  cynicism.  Hap- 
pily it  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  England,  we  are 
thankful  to  say— and  this  makes  our  present 
humiliation  deeper— has  hitherto  always 
made  her  voice  heard  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
world  has  looked  to  her  as  the  leader  in  all 
that  is  Christian  and  humane;  and  now  we 
have  the  huge  task  of  convincing  Europe  that 
England  is  unchanged,  and  has  been  culpa- 
bly misrepresented  by  her  Prime  Minister. 
The  price  we  pay  for  Lord  Beaconsfleld  is  a 
very  heavy  one;  first,  in  an  almost  unparal- 
leled series  of  domestic  blunders  and  tricks 
of  low  policy,  and  now  in  an  almost  unparal- 
leled compromise  of  the  humane  character  of 
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England.  The  moral  aspects  of  such  a  Gov- 
ernment remove  judgment  upon  it  to  a  sphere 
far  higher  than  that  of  part?  politics.  All 
good  men  must  be  ashamed  of  it.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  establishing  the  facta,  and  bring- 
ing against  the  Government  iiltnaet  tin; .  grav- 
est accusation  that  conld  come  from  a  great 
Statesman's  lips,  suggests  the  remedy.  He 
would  preserve-  the  integrity  of  tfan  Turkish 
Empire,  for  tbesakeof  avoiding  more  serious 
complications  ;  but  be  would  establish  the 
autonomy  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Hersego- 
vina,  as  well  as  of  Soma,  and  would  not 
permit  in  any  of  them  another  day  of  Turk- 
ish rale,  any  more  than  in  Ronmaaia<  or 
Egjpt.  Ho  would  permit  the  Sultan  to  re- 
tain simply  a  nominal  suzerainty,  and  tlint 
only  bo  long  as  it  may  be  expedient  His 
words  burn  with  honest  and  intense  indigna- 
tion, and  their  eloquent  humanity  will,  we 
trust,  ring  through  Europe. 

Concerning  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  he 
says,  tersely  and  felicitously:  'The  effect, 
the  general  sense,  of  the  answers  {in  Parlia- 
ment] was  what  I  may  call  a  mora),  though 
not  a  verbal,  dental.  Whatever  they  were 
meant  to  produce,  they  did  produce  the  re- 
sult, not  of  belief  qualified  by  a  reserve  for 
occasional  error,  but  of  disbelief  qualified  by 
a  reserve  for  purely  accidental  truth.'  He 
characterises  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  of  the 
12th  of  August,  as  'a  repetition  of  language, 
which  is  cither  that  of  ignorances  or  of  brutal 
calumny  upon  a  people  whom  Turkish  au- 
thorities have  themselves  just  described  as 
industrious,  primitive,  and  duel  le. '  Concern- 
ing the  Turkish  race,  he  says,  '  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Mahometan] am  simply,  but  of 
Mahometanisin  compounded  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  race.  They  are  not  the  mild 
Mahometans  of  Indie,  nor  the  chivalrous 
finladins  of  Syria,  nor  the  cultured  Hoot*  of 
Spain.  They  were,  upon  the  whole,  from  the 
black  day  when  they  first  entered  Europe, 
the  one  great  anti-human  specimen  of  hu- 
manity. Wherever  they  went  a  broad  line 
of  blood  marked  the  track  behind  them,  and 
as  far  as  their  dominion  reached  civilisation 
disappeared  from  view.  They  represented 
everywhere  government  by  force,  as  opposed 
to  government  by  law.  For  the  guide  of 
this*  life  they  had  a  relentless  fatalism  ;  for 
its  reward  hereafter,  a  sensual  paradise.' 

After  recommending  the  autonomy  of  the 
Christian  provinces,  he  says,  '  An  old  servant 
of  the  Crown  aril  State,  I  entreat  my  coun- 
trymen, upon  whom,  for  more  than  perhaps 
any  other  people  of  Europe,  it  depends,  to 
recognise,  and  to  insist,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  working  in  one  direc- 
tion, shall  work  in  the  other,  and  shall  apply 
all  its  vigour  to  concur  with  the  other  States 
of  Europe  in  obtaining'  the  extinction  of  the 
Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria,  Let 
the  Turks  now  carry  away  their  abuses  in  the 
only  possible  manner,  namely,  by  carrying  off 
themselves.  Their  Zaptlchs,  and  their  Mu- 
dirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their  YuzbacMs, 
their  Kaimakams,  and  their  Pashas,  one  and 
all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I  hope,  clear  out 
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from  the  province  they  have  desolated  ami 
profaned,  This  thorough  riddance,  this  most 
blessed  deliverance,  is  the  only  reparation  we 
can  make  to  the  memory  of  those  heaps  on 
heaps  of  dead;  to  the  violated  purity  alike 
of  matron,  of  maiden,  and  of  child ;  to  the 
civilisation  which  has  been  affronted  and 
ashamed;  to  the  laws  of  God,  or,  if  you 
like,  of  Allah;  to  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind at  large.  There  is  not  a  criminal  in  a 
European  gaol,  there  is  not  *  cannibal  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  whose  indignation  would 
not  rise  and  overboil  at  the  recital  of  that 
which  has  been  done,  which  has,  too  late, 
been  examined,  bat  which  remains  una- 
venged; which  has  left  behind  all  the  foul 
and  all  the  fierce  passions  (bat  produced  it, 
aid  which  may  again  spring  up  in  another 
murderous  harvest,  from  the  soil  soaked  and 
reeking  with  blood,  and  in  the  air  tainted 
with  every  imaginable  deed  of  crime  and 
shame.  That  such  things  should  be  done 
once  is  a  damning  disgrace  to  the  portion  of 
our  race  which  did  them;  that  edoor  should 
be  left  open  for  their  ever-so-bare ly  possible 
repetition  would  spread  that  shame  over  the 
whole.  .  .  We  may  ransack  the  annals  of 
the  world,  but  I  kuow  not  what  lesearch  t»n 
furnish  ns  with  so  portentous  an  example  of 
the  fiendish  misuse  of  the  powers  established 
by  God  "for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  them  that  do 
well."  No  Oovecnment  ever  has  so  sinned ; 
none  has  so  proved  itself  incorrigible  in  sin, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  impotent  for  reforma- 
tion. If  it  be  allowable;  that  the  executive 
power  of  Turkey  should  renew  at  this  great 
crisis,  by  permission  or  authority  of  Europe, 
the  charter  of  its  existence  in  Bulgaria,  then 
there  is  not  on  record,  since  the  beginnings 
of  political  society,  a  protest  that  man  has 
lodged  against  intolerable  misgovern  ment,  or 
a  stroke  he  has  dealt  at  loathsome  tyranny, 
that  ought  not  henceforward   to   be  branded 


This  is  a  pretentious  work,  regarding 
which  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  say  much', 
because  it  would  require  more  space  and  time 
than  we  can  afford  to  give  to  it  to  discuss  its 
theories  yith  any  degree  of  fulness;  and  we 
greatly  doubt  were  that  done  if  the  play 
would  be  found  worth  the  candle.  Mr.  Don- 
isthorpe  aspires  at  being  not  merely  a  reform- 
er, but  a  revolutionist,  in  political  economy. 
He  treats  alt  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
since  the  date  of  publication  of  'The  Wealth 
of  Nations '  as  worse  than  failures,  as  writers 
who  have  only  made  confusion  w'orsc  con- 
founded, so  that,  as  he  tells  the  world,  the 
science  has  fallen  into  just  contempt.  The 
time,  however,  has  now  come  for  prating  the 
science  of  wealth  on  a  new  basis;  and  this 
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professes  that  he  is  able  to  do,  and 


'ork  before  us.  *  The  title  and  rank  of  an 
exact  science,' he  says  grandly,  'is  churned 
for  Plutology.     It  stands  on  as  firm  a  footing 
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la  Chemistry.  It  is,  what  man;  have  sup- 
posed Political  Economy  to  be,  tho  Science 
of  Wealth.'  Mt.  Donisthorpe  differs  from 
tho  political  economists  in  treating  as  'a 
purely  s  per  illative  science,  dealing  soleiy 
with  Che  relations  subsisting-  between  phe- 
nomena '  what  they  have  handled  as  '  a  prac- 
tical science,  or  an  art  aiming  at  the  solution 
of  definite  problems.1  Little  mercy  is  there- 
fore shown  to  political  economy  in  the  criti- 
cism of  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  work,  la 
tho  second  and  third  chapters  'the  nature 
and  method  of  a  trne  science  i  of  wealth '  are 
investigated,  after  which  the  data  of  Pluto  1- 
ofry  nre  dealt  with,  and  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters treat  of  'Combination  and  Analysis,'  'The 
Definition  of  Terras,'  and  'Combination  from 
the  Synthetical  Standpoint ' — whatever  that 
may  mean.  Mr.  Donisthorpe  is  ambition*; 
but  he  must  writs  with  more  clearness  and 
show  himself  less  under  the  power  of  terms 
and  words  if  he  is  ever  to  succeed  in  his 
aimsi  tautology  has  not  yet,  at  all  events, 
overthrown  political  economy. 

The  Mechanism  of  Man:  an.  AtlAteer  to  tlte 
Queitien,  What  am  I?  A  Popular  Iutro> 
duction  to  Physiology  and  Psychology.  By 
Edwakd  W.  Cos,  Serjeant-at-Law,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Psychological  Society  of  Qreat 
Britain.  Vol.  I. — The  Mechanism.  Long- 
umus  and  Co. 

Wo  suppose  that  the  president  of  a  society 
which  bears  a  somewhat  ambitious  title, 
though  we  have  not  yet  heard  much  abont  its 
objects  and  constitution,  felt  himself  bound 
to  writs  a  book  about  psychology,  or  the 
'  science  of  the  aoul,'  He  says  in  bis  preface 
thnt  the  object  o£  the  work  is  to  inquire  what 
evidence,  capable  ef  scientific  proof,  there 
may  be  that  man  is  something  more  than 
body  nnd  material,  and  contains  within  him- 
self soma  distinct  entity  which  is  not  merely 
a  condition  or  product  of  his  physical  struc- 
ture. If  this  means  anything,  he  seems  to 
have  undertaken  the  impossible  task  of 
scientifically  demonstrating  that  man  has  a 
soul.  In  the  last  page  of  his  work  (p.  495) 
he  says,  that,  though  scientists  may  sneer  at 
psychology  as  being  a  visionary  science,  its 
subject-matter  at  least  is  real;  which  seems 
to  us  a  pctitio  principii.  Tlic  study  is  to  be 
pursued  in  order  that,  if  proved  falso,  the 
world  may  coosc  from  a  vain  labour;  if  true, 
'  man  may  hare  the  blessed  assurance  that,  as 
a  /net,  and  not  merely  as  a  frith,  he  has  a 
soul  and  inherit*  an  immortality.' 

It  strikes  an,  m,  first  sight,  that  all  this  is  a 
little  commonplace,  and  we  are  not  reassured 
by  finding  the  work  called  '  A  Popular  Intro- 
duction to  Psychology.'  Ever  since  Aristotle 
wrote  his  famous  treatise,  '  De  Anima.'and 
long  before  it,  thinkers  have  reasoned  about 
the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  endeavoured,  as 
Plato  does  in  the  'Pluedo,'  to  demonstrate  it 
by  logical  reasoning.  Science,  in  the  rigid 
sense  of  the  word,  refuses  to  take  cognisance 
of  soul,  simply  because  it  sees  no  sure  data 
for  any  reasoning  about  it.  It  can  deal  with 
mind  or  intellect,  as  connected  with  a  mate- 
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rial  organ,  the  brain;  but  it  cannot  pass 
front  it  to  the  immaterial,  or  tell  as  even 
what  life  is.  It  leaves,  therefore,  tho  exist- 
ence and  the  nature  of  soul  just  in  the  posi- 
tion it  has  always  occupied,— that  of  an  opin- 
ion,' an  instinct,  or  it  may  be  a  divine  tradi- 
tion or  revelation. 

Mr.  Cox,  however,  evidently  holds  that  a 
consideration  of  the  organic  constitution  of 
man,  of  the  phenomena  of  nerve-force,  vitali- 
ty, life  and  death,  disease  and  health,  does 
lead' to  such/acts  as  ierve  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  ef  something  beyond  the  mere  ma- 
chine we  see  in  living  and  moving  man.  It 
never  appears  to  have  sbraok  him  that  it  is 
impossible  cm  this  method  of  procedure  to 
separate  man:  from. animals  equally  endowed 
with  intelligence,  if  not'With  reason  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term  in  reference  to  ourselves.  Without  the 
doctrine  of  responsibility,  the  belief  in  a  soul 
cannot  he  maintained  as  a  special  prerogative 
of  man.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Cox's 
physiological  treatment  of  the  question  goes 
too  far,  since  he  occupies  ground  which  is  corn* 
inou  to  all  animated  nature.  It  was  from  this 
feeding,  no  doubt,  that  the  Greeks  extended 
the  definition  of  inrx>),  'soul,'  to  even  vege- 
tables ;  for  in  all  their  speculations  they  con- 
founded 'soul '  with  'vital  principle.' 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Cos's  work  seems  to  us 
to  contain  truths  which  are  more  or  lees  fa- 
miliar to  ell  medical  and  scientific  men  who 
have  studied  nerve-force  and  brain-power  in 
connection  with  mental  phenomena. 

The  author's  chapter  on  the  germ  (p.  69)  is 
i  uteres  ting,  and  clearly  written,  without, 
perhaps,  enunciating  any  really  now  views. 
Every  organism,  ho  contends  (and  few  will 
dispute  it),  is  formed  by  a  union  of  two 
germs,  one  from  each  sex;  and  according  as 
the  force  in  one  or  tho  other  predominates  in 
the  union,  so  the  likeness  to  tin  male  or  fe- 
male parent,  or  the  partial  characteristics  of 
either  or  both,  will  be  found  to  prevail.  Not 
a  few  of  his  speculations,  t.g.,  on  the  pre- 
existeaoe  of  the  soul  and  the  time  when  it  is 
united  with  the  material  body,  were  quite  as 
well  discussed  by  Plato  and  Epicurus  as  they 
now  are  by  Mr.  Cox.  Very  mony  of  his  re- 
marks were  anticipated  by  Lucretius,  e.g.,  the 
notion  that  the  soul  permoatet  the  body,  and 
so  has  a  material  residence,,  and  is  in  a  man- 
of  tho  loss  of  members,  as  a  leg 


The  general  purport  of  the  work  seems  di- 
rected against  materialism.  But  the  author's 
repeated  confessions  that  he  is  only  speculat- 
ing, and  bnau-t  nothing  about  tho  soul, 
diminish  the  influence  which  it  was  intended 
to  exert.  We  doubt  if  anything  really  new 
"""  be  said,  much  less  any  discovery  made, 
subject  veiled,  for  our  good,  in  the  pro- 
found est  mystery. 

Historical  and  Architectural  Slelcfia.    Chiefly 
Italian.     By  Edward  A,  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.     With  Illustrations  from  drawings 
by  the  Author.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
Dr.  Freeman's  first  literary  efforts  were  in 
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the  architectural  field  ;  and  lie  ha*  never 
failed  to  carry  along  -with  him  in  hU  purely 
historical  researches  an  enlightened  and  grow- 
ing interest  in  his  earlier  studies.  These 
have  in  many  -ways  been  helpful  to  him ;  for 
on  the  principle  that  '  nil  things  stand  relat- 
ed one  to  another,  and  there  is  nothing  single 
or  separate,'  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  light 
may  be  gained  for  history  by  pertinent  refer' 
ence  to  architecture.  Architecture,  in  a  very 
special  aspect,  is  the  motl  visible  clothing  of 
national  ideas;  and  he  who  has  made  himself 
an  expert  in  that  comes  to  the  preparatory 
dry  work  of  historical  research  with  a  quali- 
fication as  express  as  it  is  rare.  How  much 
Dr.  Freeman  is  aided  by  this  acquisition 
several  of  the  papers  in  this  most  valuable 
volume  bear -witness.  Wore  particularly  we 
would  refer  to  those  on  the  '  Romanesque 
Architecture  in  Venetia,1  the  '  Walls  of 
Rome,'  and  the  'Baeilican  Churches,'  all 
which  lift  the  antiquarian  element  into  a  uni- 
versal and  popular  atmosphere.  The  most 
interesting  and  masterly  section  in  the  vol- 
ume, in  our  idea,  however,  is  that  on  Saotaiui 
anil  her  listers,  where  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
author  is  supported  by  the  most  minute 
knowledge.  Here  he  gives  us  suggestive 
sketches  and  results,  rather  than  a  completed 
study;  bnt  how  clear  and  masterly  is  every 
part,  and  how  delicate  here  and  there  is  the 
touching  I  The  volume  would  tempt  to  a 
very  extended  analysis  ;  it  must  suffice  for 
us,  since  the  book  reached  our  hands  at  a 
somewhat  late  period,  to  say  that  it  is  marked 
by  most  intimate  knowledge  and  out-of-the- 
way  learning,  which  is  so  framed  and  set  as 
that  it  gives  added  colour  and  interest  to  the 
whole.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  in  some 
respects  these  short  studies  arc  more  admira- 
ble in  their  way  than  Dr.  Freeman's  more 
exhaustive  and  elaborate  essays.  They  are 
delicate  and  suggestive,  and  are  calculated  in 
quite  a  special  sense  to  whet  the  reader's  de- 
sire to  extend  the  study  further,  both  by  ac- 
tual acquaintance  with  the  places  and  the 
buildings  described,  and  by  further  reading; 
and  this  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  Dr. 
Freeman  has  in  his  preface  to  raise  a  protest 
which  we  could  almost  have  wished  had  not 
been  raised,  or  that  the  cause  for  it  had  not 
existed.  We  ourselves,  in  noticing  '  Cities 
of  Italy,'  expressed  our  regret  that  Mr.  Hare 
should  have  been  so  incorrect  in  many  of  bis 
citations,  and  we  may  now  add,  according  to 
Dr.  Freeman's  published  complaint,  so  lack- 
ing in  due  acknowledgment  of  obligations 
unusually  extensive;  and  really  he  deserves 
little  symp  athy  for  tho  scarifying  he  has  got, 
for  by  his  short-sighted  attempts  to  disparage 
the  Italian  Government  by  dubbing  it  the 
'  Sardinian  Government,'  and  so  on,  and  by 
his  somewhat  latitudinarian  use  of  Dr.  Free- 
man's materials,  lie  himself  has  put  the  whip 
into  Dr.  Freeman's  band.  We  should  not  omit 
to  add  that  the  illustrations  from  Dr.  Free- 
man's own  sketches,  though  mere  outlines, 
are  singularly  beautiful,  at  once  free  and 
graceful,  and  such  as  we  cannot  help  think- 
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ThougiiU  on  Art,  P&ilotep/iw,  and  Religion  : 
Selected  from  the  Unpublished  Papers  of 
Sidney.  Doukll.  With  Introductory  Sole 
by  John  Nichol,  ^LA.  Oxod,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
This  volume  represents  Mr.  Dobell  ill  the 
aspects  of  a  critic  and  speculative  thinker. 
It  reveals  a  refined  and  very  subtle  mind,  ever 
reaching  out  to  diverse  points,  aiming  con- 
stantly at  finding  the  true  principle  of  rela- 
tion, and  sometimes  missing  it  through  the 
excess  of  sympathy  which  led  him  not  seldom 
to  see  in  the  object  what  he  too  specifically 
brought  with  him.  Hence  certain  iinsaiisf  ac- 
torineSB  and  formlessness  in  his  prose  writ- 
ing, as  in  his  poetry.  Here  as  elsewltere  lie 
betrays  the  want  of  the  selective  instinct, 
and  we  read  on,  now  and  then  startled  by 
the  excessive  readiness  with  which  obscure 
elements  are  emphasised  as  though  they  were 
important  and  essential.  As  Professor  Nich- 
ol says,  lie  is  a  seeker,  who  talks  with  him- 
self and  desires  to  reach  a  certain  satisfying 
result  for  his  own  mind,  rather  than  to  open 
up  channels  of  influence  over  other  mind;. 
These  tendencies,  together  with  a  strong  de- 
sire after  a  kind  of  metaphysical  complete- 
ness, led  him  to  seek  system  by  excess  of  de- 
tail and  overwrought  analogy,  which  wo  see 
here  as  well  as  in  bis  greater  poems.  Tbe 
essay  on  Poetry  is  full  of  suggestion;  but  it 
is  particularly  open  to  this  criticism,  though 
the  effort  made  lo  recovera  moral  ground  for 
Art  is  worthy  of  praise.  '  Art  for  Art's  Hake' 
has  clearly  no  countenance  from  Mr.  Dobell ; 
and  this  essay  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  conclusive  protests  against 
that  doctrine.  The  section  dealing  with  re- 
ligious and  theological  matters  shows  a  mind 
peculiarly  reverent  and  subtle.  He  reaches 
beyond  dogma  to  its  underlying  principle, 
and  often  unfolds  a  large  reach  of  troth  in  a 
few  lincb.  We  do  not  always  agree  with 
him  fully,  but  with  each  new  extract  we  gain 
respect  for  the  man.  He  was  clearly  sincere, 
and  concerned  only  to  get  at  truth  for  him- 
self. A  beautiful  spirit  is  everywhere  re- 
vealed. We  doubt  not  tltat  to  many  readers 
this  will  be  tbe  most  valuable  section  of  the 
volume.  The  shorter  selected  passagea  are 
vary  original,  full  of  thought  and  suggrstive- 
ness;  bnt  tbe  reader  must  receive  them  sim- 
ply as  'thoughts.'  No  connected  system  or 
series  of  doctrines  is  to  be  gleaned  from  tbeui ; 
and,  indeed,  taken  in  the  light  of  logic,  they 
are  not  seldom  contradictory  and  mutually 
exclusive.  But  they  arc  always  valuable  a* 
aids  to  the  study  of  a  beautiful  self -s*d  oiled 
yet  self-denying  mind,  which,  rapt  in  tin: 
study  of  nature  and  beauty,  never  failed  to 
And  in  all  outward  symbols  suggestions  of  a 
moral  idea-— duty.  The  passages  on  Journal 
iim,  among  the  >  Social  Notes, '  acre  singularly 
incisive,  as  well  as  some  of  the  remarks  on 
political  matters,  which  to  the  practical  poli- 
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tician  will  not  seem  always  self- consistent. 
Tbe  outline  of  the  projected  play,  with1  indi- 
cations of  the  traits  of  the  chief  characters, 
doeB  not  modify  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Do- 
hell's  genius  was  in  essence  lyrical,  and  that 
lie  never  could  have  reached  the  discrimina- 
tive realism  necessary  to  success-  in  strictly 
dramatic  poetry.  Mr.  NichoPs  '  Introducto- 
ry Note '  is  sufficiently  sympathetic,  and  is 
distinctly  pti  Halftoning.  We  are  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  see  so  many  errors  in  quotation,  and 
now  and  then  bud  punctuation,  if  not  worse, 
in  the  volume,  which  the  editor  ought  to 
have  looked  to.  In  what  edition  of  Words- 
worth does  Professor  Nichol  find,  '  The  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  ahoro  '?  and  in  what 
edition  of  Tennyson  does  he  find  '  Break, 
break,  break,'  printed  as  it  is  printed  here  i 
and  why  does  he  omit  a  word  from  one  quo- 
tation of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's,  and  not 
indicate  it  by  indentation  ?  These  are  small 
matters  ;  but  good  editing  consists  in  a  care- 
ful regard  to  such. 

German  Home  Life.  Reprinted  from  '  Fra- 
ser's  Magazine.'  Longuiaus  and  Co. 
Tbo  insular  prejudice  of  John  Bull  against 
foreigners  is  stilt  blind  and  undiscriminating. 
In  his  annual  summer  tour  he  continues  to 
pride  himself  on  rarely  distinguishing  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another.  He  oau  call 
•jtir^on  here  and  keHner  there;  but  all  other 
men  are  ranked  in  one  inferior  category — for- 
eigners. Such  ignorance  is  ably  and  agreea- 
bly dissipated  in  this  bright  little  book;  it 
shows  us  life  beyomd  the  precincts  of  the  ho- 
tel. We  fear,  however,  that  it  will  hardly 
convey  a  favourable  impression  of  German 
life,  or  do  much  to  lesson  English  prejudices. 
The  generalisations  are  very  broad,  and  in 
some  chapters  tbo  dashing  headlong  style 
suggests  that  the  writer  is  in  constant  fear  of 
being  convicted  of  Teutonic  sympathy,  and 
so  conceals  it  under  a  sarcasm.  Among  the 
earlier  chapters,  that  upon  '  Language '  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  the  best 
written.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  why  '  Men ' 
should  be  spoken  of  so  exclusively  as  military 
beings.  Germany  has  also  a  "world  of  thought 
and  a  world  of  commerce,  wliioh  are  entirely 
ignored;  these,  however,  are  not  'in society,' 
and  possibly,  therefore,  we  hear  nothing  of 
them.  The  chapter  on  Women  leaves  some 
very  painful  impressions:  there  is  so  much 
truth  in  it,  so  many  ugly  foctB  are  broadly 
stated  which  we  know  to  be  in  the  main  true; 
and  yet,  as  we  read,  ao  many  exceptions  also 
fine  up  in  our  memory  of  German  life  that  we 
almost  doubt  the  fairness  of  including  in  one 
depreciatory  sweep  half  the  population  be- 
tween Bremen  and  Trieste,  between  Berlin  and 
Strasburg.  Hero  we  can  only  refer  to  two 
statements,  which  should  he  placed  side  by 
side,  and  regarded  by  us  as  a  timely  warn- 
ing—-the  complete  technical  education  of  the 
girls,  and  the  intellectual  stagnation  of  the 
women  in  Germany.  Naturally  wo  now  glad- 
ly welcome  every  effort  after  fuller  educa- 
tion for  our  girls ;  but  we  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful that  it  should  be  of  the  right  kind.    A 
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technical  training,  however  perfect,  if  it  stop 
with  the  trnni  pot-flourish  of  a  public  examin- 
ation, in  not  enough.  Wo  shs  II  accomplish  lit- 
tle by  our  elaborate  competitive  schemes  if  they 
do  not  teach  girls  solt-cultnre,  a  culture  ac- 
cording to  individual  taste  and  capacity,  car- 
ried on  in  one  definite  direction.  There  are 
few  girls  who  would  not,  if  rightly  watched 
and  trained,  develop  individual  capacity, 
either  scientific,  literary,  or  social ;  some  intel- 
lectual faculty  or  some  manual  dexterity.  Let 
it  be  tbe  mastery  of  one  foreign  language  and 
its  literature,  of  one  branch  of  science,  oe  of 
same  constructive  art,  embroidery  designed 
and  perfected,  cookery  studied  and  devel- 
oped. Such  continued  progress  in  one  direc- 
tion would  give  a  fixedness  and  a  purpose  to 
the  life  of  any  girl  or  married  woman,  and 
save  her  from  ever  sinking  to  that  level  of 
bafieeitoick  which  is  not  unknown  even  on 
this  favoured  side  of  the  Channel.  'The 
German  woman  is  taught,'  writes  the  author- 
ess, '  that  to  be  womanly  she  must  be  help- 
less, to  bo  feminine  she  must  bo  feeble,  to  en- 
dear herself  she  must  he  dependent,  to  charm 
she  must  cling.'  The  creed  of  the  modern 
English  girl  differs;  but  is  it  for  the  better  ? 
To  be  a  lady  she  must  do  nothing,  to  be  fem- 
inine she  must  be  fashionable,  to  be  charming 
she  must  talk  slang!  Let  us  not  draw  sooth  - 
ing  Pharisaical  comparisons  between  German 
home  life  and  our  own,  but  believe  that  there 
is  something  to  be  learned  from  these  inter- 
esting pagea — if  only  by  way  of  caution. 
The  representation  of  the  German  hawtfrau, 
however,  is  a  warning  rather  than  an  example; 
what  she  endures  and  what  she  inflicts  are  not 
calculated  to  inspire  desire  that  our  wives, 
mothers,  and  housekeepers  should  resemble 


The  Boarding-eat-  «f  Pauper  Children  in 
Scotland.  By  John  Skelton,  Secretary  of 
the  Poor-Law  Board  in  Scotland.  With  an 
Introduction  on  Pauperism.  (William  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Edinburgh.)  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  the  alarming  statements  re- 
cently made  as  to  the  increase  of  pauperism 
in  Scotland,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  spirit 
of  personal  independence  among  the  Scottish 
people,  are,  to  say  the  least,  great  exaggera- 
tions of  the  true  state  of  the  cose.  Both  the 
Baird  Lecturer  for  1875  and  the  essayist  who 
contributed  an  article  on  Local  Government 
and  Taxation  to  the  Cohden  Club  Essays  for 
the  same  year,  represented  the  Scottish  poorer 
□losses  in  a  most  deplorable  light.  They 
were  said  to  have  become  degraded  and  de- 
moralised under  the  operation  of  the  Scotch 
Poor  Law,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  sys- 
tem of  relief  instituted  in  1845  had  acted  as  a 
premium  on  pauperism,  and,  at  a  far  heavier 
cost  to  the  ratepayer,  had  enormously  in- 
creased the  number  of  dependent  paupers 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Skolton,  who 
is  known  as  an  accomplished  litterateur,  and 
whose  official  position  as  Secretary  to  the 
Poor-law  Board  gives  him  good  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  facts,  combats 
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hie  adversaries  with  seat,  as  if,  he  enjoyed  the 
pastime.  Although  Mr.  Skelton's  animus 
against  the  clergy  is  somewhat  too  pro- 
nounced, and  his  advocacy  line  in  it  more  of 
the  element  of  special  pleading  than  is  accord- 
ant  with  impartiality,  he  has  made  out  a 
good  case  against  the  assailants  of  the  Scotch 
Poor  Low.  His  '  Introduction  on  Pauperism  ' 
to  the  valuable  report  on  the  system  of  board- 
ing-cut- pauper  children  in  Scotland  is  an- 
other illustration  that  anything  can  bo  proved 
by  means  of  statistics ;  but  as  a  per  eontm  to 
exaggerated  statements  Co  an  opposite  effect 
it  most  greatly  modify  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  deliverances  of  the  liaird  Lec- 
turer and  the  Odbden  Club  Essayist.  The 
report,  which  is  an  important  document, 
demonstrates  thit  in  Scotland  the  Boarding- 
ont  system  is  a  conspicuous  and  gratifying 
success,  and  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  urged  against  its 
extension  to  England.  Altogether,  this  Ut- 
ile book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  difficult  question   of  pauperism. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Ntturn  and  Henufts  of 

Electricity  and  MaemetUm.  By  Amtclaxcn. 
(It.  Wash  bourne.)  Presumption  rather  Ulan 
wisdom  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  who, 
while  professing  to  be  only  an  amateur,  comes 
before  the  public  with  new  theories  in  science. 
We  fear  that  the  writer  of  this  book,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  inductive  method,  has  formed  his 
theories  flrat,  and  then  searched, not  by  patient 
experiment,  but  in  the  pages  of  textbooks, 
for  whatever  might  seem  to  support  his 
views.  True  science  will  never  be  advanced 
by  such  a  process,  and  we  cannot  regard  this 

book  as  any  contribution  to  its  literature. 

The  Wat/art  of  Science.  By  A.  D.  Wnrm, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Cornell  University.  With 
Prefatory  Note  by  Professor  Ttndall. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Originally  chosen 
as  the  subject  of  an  academical  oration,  the 
theme  has  grown,  under  the  author's  hand, 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  octavo  volume.  His 
purpose  has  been  to  show  that  the  warfare 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  waged  against 
Science,  even  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
Religion,  has  invariably  resulted  in  the  direst 
evils,  both  to  Religion  and  Science.  The 
battles  over  the  figure  of  the  earth,  its  mo- 
tion, and  its  position  in  relation  to  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  occupy  the  moat  prominent 
place  in  Iris  historical  narrative.  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  and 
then  Geology,  are  all  shown  to  have  had  to 
fight  their  way  to  acceptance.  Some  of  the 
latter  sections  might  have  bean  expaadod  to 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  some  pages  on 
Political  Economy,  and  Social  Science,  so 
Called,  which  it  is  never  desirable  to  associate 
with  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  Dr.  White  fully  estab- 
lishes his  main  point,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
shown  that  in  all  past  cases  Science  lias  ulti- 
mately gained  the  victory.  Would  that  the 
warfare  had  already  ceased!  There  arc  now 
several  important  questions,  especially  in  the 
domain  of- Biology,  that  demand  most  dispas- 
sionate inquiry,  l>ut  which  are  too  often  op- 
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posed  by  theologians  and  others  with  the  old 
weapons  el  ridicule  and  calunmy.  Individu- 
als who  are  so  free  in  handling  these  would 
do  well  to  consider  whether  they  are  not 
treading  in'  tho  path  of  tlioee  whose  opposi- 
tion to  accepted  scientific  troths  is  so  well 
exposed  in  these  page*.  The  aathor  has.  no 
need  to  apologise;  foe  the  numerous  f ootmobea ; 
they  add  greatly  to  the  value  oftliebook. 
— — Handbook  if  Burml  Sanitary,  Seiemee, 
illmtrabing  tie  beat  mttnuof  securing  health 
and  of  preventing  dhenae.  By  C.  F.  Oim>< 
nek,  W.  Bbbbt,  C.  N.  Crhhswfju.,  and  T. 
HBRHBLL.  Edited  by  Loky  Mahbji,  M.D., 
M.K.OP.,  Ac.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Dr. 
Marsh  offered  a  price  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  of  Rural  Sanitary  Science,  and 
amongst  the  competitors  are  the  four  gentle 
men  whose  names  appear  on  the  title  ;»ge. 
Mr.  Gardner  was  awarded  the  pcixo,  acid  hie 
essay  is  published  ineUento;  t be  others  re- 
ceived honourable  mention,  and  their  essays 
appear  in  an  abbreviated  form.  Of  the  first 
we  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion, but  the  Test  have  either  suffered  griev- 
ously nnrlcr  the  process  of  condensation,  or 
are  unworthy  of  standing  side  by  side  with 
it.  The  second  essay  is  often  so  badly  ex- 
pressed as  to  become  positively  misleading : 
while  the  third,  smartly  enough  written,  is 
more  suitable  in  style  for  a  magaxine  article 
than  for  a  practical  treatise.  Readers  of  tha 
book  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  much  there 
is  yet  to  be  done  in  order  to  realise  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  condition  of  things  in  our 
village  homes ;  and  Hut  the  ignorance  and  in- 
difference of  the  people  unfortunately  inter- 
pose great  obstacles  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  most  evident  improvements.  It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  such  matters  as  the  best  modes 
of  ventilation,  drainage,  &c,  arc  by  no  means 
free  from  difficulty  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion, however  easy  in  theory  when  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  Is  eliminated.  One  point  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  new  cottages  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  the  es- 
sayists—tho  impropriety  of  allowing  bouses 
to  be  tenanted  before  they  are  dry.  It  is.  a 
fertile  source  of  rheumatism  and  fewr,  and 
calls  for  legislative  action.  It  is  not  enough, 
too,  that  local  boards  should  undertake  Un> 
removal  of  nuisances;  we  have  known  cases 
where  they,  have  discharged  this  duty  with 
lees  promptness  than,,  the  inhabitants  would 
have  done  if  Left  free  to  act  for  themselves, 
and  where  complaints  hove  received  but 
tardy  attention.  Some  of  tho  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Gardner  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
stitution mi  (i  staff  of  the  local  boards  ass  wall 
worth  consideration. — — -A  Ifit'artf  of  Asiatic 
Cholera,  By  -C.  MaoiMMar*,  1\G.-U .  (Mac- 
mil  Ian  and  Co.)  The  earliest  mention  of  any 
disease  which  can  be  identified  as  Asiatic 
cholera  appears- to  occur  in  a  Portuguese  Re- 
port from  Caliont,'  in  1503,  but  these  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  prevailed  in  va- 
rious part* of  India  prior  to  European  occu- 
pation ;  that,  in  fact,  Hiudostan  is  the  i  per- 
manent homo  of  the  disease  in  its  endemic 
form.     In  its  epidemic  form  our  troops  scorn 
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to  have  curried  it  into  Arabia,  in  1990,  the 
first  clear  instance  on  record  of  ile  pawing 
wast  of  the  Indus.  Since  that  period  it  has 
frequently  visited  Western  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America,  as  we  too  well  know.  Mr.  Ifaono- 
man  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  chief 
agencies  for  carrying  it  beyond  its  endemic 
ore*  are  the  religions  pilgrimages  of  the  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans,  and  the  movements 
of  troops  and  of  commercial  caravans;  while 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  increased  and  ac- 
celerated communication  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  conveyance  tends  to  its  becom- 
ing- more  widely  spread,  if  proper  precaution* 
1m;  not  taken.  What  may  be  the  true  nature 
of  the  disoase  genu  is  not  so  clearly  estab- 
lished, bnt  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
warmth  accompanied  by  moisture  is  necessa- 
ry for  its  development,  and  that  it  is  most 
frequently  received  into  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  drinking-water.  The  points 
of  most  practical  importance  brought  ont  by 
the  author  are  the  necessity  of  seeing  to  the 
water  supplies  being  nncontami noted,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  greatest  possible  rare 
in  all  communications  with  infected  districts. 
The  great  heathen  festival  of  Puri  is  one  of 
the  hot-beds  of  the  disease,  and  if  this  could 
be  abolished  by  legislative  authority  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  Indian  subjects,  as  well 
as  of  many  Europeans,  would  be  annually 
saved.  We  are  sorry  that  so  valuable  a  treat- 
ise should  be  marred  by  geographical  errors  ; 
States  Island  is  twice  spoken  of  as  the  quar- 
antine ground  for  New  Orleans  instead  of 
New  York;  Galatia  ib  put  for  Galicia;  and 
the  names  of  many  other  places  are  misspelt. 


POBTBT,    FICTMMT,     AND    BE1.LKH     LBTTHB6. 

Pacdiiarotto,  and  how  he  Worked  in  Distem- 
per ;  with  other  Poems.  By  Robert  Bkowh- 
raa.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
We  allow  much  to  Mr.  Browning.  His  ge- 
nius is  arbitrary,  and  must  follow  its  own 
bent.  And  we  rejoice  in  his  ability  even  to 
analyse  and  present  the  more  morbid  develop- 
ments of  human  nature  and  human  motive, 
when  he  educate*  us— that  is,  enlarges  our 
sympathies,  as  he  really  did  by  the  refining 
presence  of  Ponipilia  in  what  else  had  been  a 
revolting  subject.  But,  liko  certain  acro- 
bats, his  own  dexterity  has  proved  his  evil 
fate,  and  has  recently  led  him  to  run  too 
groat  risks  and  to  trust  for  reputation  merely 
to  clever  and  sensational  effects)  in  which,  to 
speak  honestly,  he  whs  more  inclined  to  whis- 
perito  an  undertone,  '  How  clever  Jam^-see  1 ' 
than  to  make  bis  art  the  medium  for  high 
and  generous  influences.  After'  having  de- 
scribed a  descending  course  from  '  The  Ring 
and  the  Book'  through  l  Plane,'  and  that 
story  of  French  horror,  depravity,  and  sui- 
cide, to  'The  Inn  Album,' lis  now  oops  his 
recent  exercises  by  low  revenge,  cruel  person- 
ality, and  pertinacious  and  vulgar  abuse  that 
is  plain  enough,  eoen  though  it  needs  to  hide 
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itself  in  innuendo  and  blank  rhymes.  Con- 
sidering the  appearance  not  long  ago  of  a  cer- 
tain set  of  articles  on  our  poets,  which  were 
in  their  own  way  rather  biting,  it  is  easy — 
very  easy — to  had  a  rhyme  for  '  sauced -in,' 
though  why  Mr.  Browning  did  not  take  the 
hint  ot  the  printer's  '  devil,'  which  he  pre- 
served in. a  note,  and  delete  inch  person- 
alities as  'Dwarf  and  '  Quilp-hop-o'-n>y- 
thumb,'  is  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Self-respect,  if  nothing  else,  should  have  led 
him  to  this.  What  can  justify  a  man  like 
Mr.  Browning  in  condescending  to  set  such 
an  evil  example  ?  He  has  revived  the  days 
of  Skelton  and  of  Swift — the  evil  days  of 
Onib  Street  at  its  worst,  and  has  done  his 
beet  to  bring  them  back  to  us  in  '  Pacchia- 
rotto.'  We  do  not  know  whether  in  the  long 
run  Mr.  Browning  will  have  the  beet  of  it 
even  on  his  own  ground ;  but  he  has  put  a 
weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies;  and  he 


girded  himself  may  not  break  and  r 

ilk  own  ilesh.      '  Paochiarotto  '  is  i.  

something  between  the  wild  thras tings  of 
Swift  and  the  brooder  movement  of  '  Hndi- 
bros,'  with,  of  course,  something  of  Mr. 
Browning's  own  supreme  genius  superadded, 
whereby  to  despoil  the  critics  who  have 
offended  him.  It  is  extremely  clever,  here 
and  there  grotesque,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
whet  its  sharpness;  the  double  rhymes  are 
now  and  then  dexterously  used,  and  are  often 
in  themselves  laughable;  but  when  we  dis- 
cover the  narrow  personal  purpose  for  which 
clearly  the  whole  has  been  written,  we  laugh 
no  more  at  Xantippe,  the  housemaid,  '  With 
what,  pan  or  pot,  oowl  or  ek&ramit,'  making 
a  souse  for  those  critics  who  insult  her  mas- 
ter. Great  as  Mr.  Browning  is,  we  feel 
moved  to  something  like  pity  for  him,  in 
that  such  a  mood  could  so  persistently  pro- 
long itself,  and  inoculate  his  whole  poetic 
genius,  as  it  is  dear  that  it  has  done.  A 
truly  healthy  mind  would  surety  have  cast  it 
forth  after  a  brief  moment's  irritation,  with 
a  noble  regret  for  having  yielded  to  it  even 
thus  long.  The  rest  of  the  poems  in  the  vol- 
ume— and  some  of  them  are  of  the  highest 
quality — suffer  somewhat  from  their  relation- 
ship to  this  initial  exercise— more  especially 
that,  in  the  pieces  headed  'House,'  and 
'Shop,'  and  some  others,  including  the  Epi- 
logue, we  have  a  prolonged  echo  of  the  same 
note  of  narrow  querulous  personal  discontent. 
The  truth  embodied  in  the  final  verses  of 
'  House '  is  trite,  even  though  we  have  it  serv- 
ed up  by  Mr.  Browning,  and  though  the  pic- 
ture of  the  earthquake  revealing  the  good 
man's  privacy  is  good. 

'  Friends,  the  good  man  of  the  house  at  least 
Kept  house  to  himself  till  an   earthquake 

'Tis  the  fall  of  Its  frontage  permits  von  feast 
On  the  inside   armiH-enient  you'praise  or 

'  Outside  should  suffice  for  evidence ; 
And  who  so  desires  to  penetrate 
Deeper,  must  dive  by  the  spirit;  ens» — 
No  optics,  like  yours,  at  any  rate  1 
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Sluikeipeare  unlocked  Aw  heart "  once  more  ! ' 
Did   Shakespeare? — If  so,   the  less  Shake- 
speare lie  I* 

Parenthetically  we  may  remark  here  on  a 
prevailing  liberty  Mr.  Browning  takes  With 
English;  and  that  is,  to  elide  the  'to,'  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive,  as  in  the  third  line 
above — 


■  colloquial  Cockncyism,  and 


Mermaid,'  is  made  to  become  a  poor  mouth- 
piece of  Mr.  Browning's  peevish  egotism,  for 
Tie,  too,  rails  against  this,  that,  ami  the  other, 
for — 

'  Slipping  inside  my  breast, 

There  to  catalogue  and  label, 
What  I  like  least,  what  love  best.' 

Which  is  very  unlike  Shakespeare,  very,  and 
makes  us  fancy  that  Mr.  Browning's  subtle, 
if  somewhat  ironical  dramatic  power,  is  real- 
ly failing  him.  '  Pisgah  Sights,'  however,  is 
full  of  his  peculiar  quickened  insight,  and  is 
extremely  suggestive  and  occasionally  musi- 
cal ;  and  '  St.  Martin  Summer'  has  some  tines 
that  linger  in  the  memory.  But,  like  '  Bifur- 
cation,' and  '  Numpholoptus,'  the  intellectual 
problem  is  too  little  relieved  by  imaginative 
colouring.  They  all  pass  into  crabbednesa 
and  affectation;  and  this  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  subject — on  which  we  would 
give  Mr.  Browning  Lho  large  license  allowed 
to  one  who  has  greatly  benefited  us  hereto- 
fore. 'Filippo  Baldinucci,  on  tho  Privilege 
of  Burial,'  is  characterised  by  all  Mr.  Brows- 
ing's etcher- like  process  of  gradually  making 
the  mind  he  is  concerned  with  cat  out,  as  it 
were,  on  a  clear  bright  surface,  its  own  out- 
lines ;  and  it  is  penetrated  by  tliat  dry  clear 
humour  which  add?  so  much  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's power.  Mr.  Browning,  though  profess- 
edly dialing  wiili  1670,  gives  us  here  sonic 
of  the  finest  of  his  own  studies  of  Italian  as 
well  aa  of  Jewish  life  and  character  in  Italy. 
Tile  story  of  Buti's  painting  of  that  holy  pic- 
ture, and  its  reception,  is  immitablo;  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Italian  for  the  jew,  now  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  passive  grudge, 
is  admirably  expressed  iu  the  last  two  sian- 

',Was  magic  here?    Most  like  I    For,  since, 
Somehow  our  city's  faith  grows  still- 
More  and  more  lukewarm,  and  our  Prince 

Or  loses  heart  or  wants  the  will 
To  check  Increase  of  cold,     'Tin  "  Lme 
And  let  lire!"     Languidly  rtprat 
J  7  he  J  undent!    In  sfurrt. — contrite, 

C.  rittian*  mutt  bear  with  Jeva :  no  ten  ! 

'  The  end  seems,  any  Israelite 

Wants  any  picture, — pishes,  poohs, 
P'— chases,  hangs  it  full  in  sight 
In  any  chamber  he  may  choose  I 


In  Christ's  crown,  one  more  thorn  we  rue  1 
In  Mary's  bosom,  one  more  sword ! 

No,  boy,  you  must  not  pelt  a  Jew  I 
O  Lord,  how  long?  libw  long,  O  Lord  t 

*A  Forgiveness '  Is  also  imbued  with  Mr, 
Browning's  peculiar  colouring,  and  will,  here 
and  there,  from  its  Sordello-like  obscurity, 
form  a  puzzle  for  his  warmest  admirers. 
'  Ceneiaja '  is  an  exercise  of  the  peculiarly 
morbid  vein — a  sort  of  commentary,  aa  he 
phrases  It.  on  Shelley's  '  Oenci, '  derivcdl  from 
the  fact  that  the  Pope  refused  the  reprieve  to 
Beatrice  because  of  another  crime  committed 
against  parents  at  the  same  time ;  but  it,  also, 
is  bare  and  morbid,  and  without  adequate  re- 
lief. In  the  'Epilogue,'  which  has  some 
verses  strong  and  full  of  flavour,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  once  more  returns  to 
his  grievance,  and  belabours  the  critics  who 
have  taken  liberties  with  him.  He  pursues 
bis  phantasy  by  treating  them  to  wine,  <fcc, 
and  winds  up  thus  : — 

'  Don't  settles  make  a  broth 

Wholesome  for  blood  grown  law  and  thick  T 
Maws  out  of  sorts  make  months  out  of  taste. 
My  Thirty- four  Port — no  need  to  waste 
On  a  tongue  that's  fur  and  a  palate — paste  : 

A  magnum  for  friends  who  are  sound!  the  sick — 
I'll  posset  and  cosset  them,  nothing  16th, 
Henceforward  with  nettle-broth  1 ' 

We  have  left  for  a  warm  word  st  the  last,  the 

f>m  of  the  volume— the  ballad  of  '  Ilerve 
iel,'  which  finely  enshrines  and  preserves 
one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  patriotic  daring. 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Browning  does  this  with 
such  originality  and  music,  it  seems  a  pity*  he 
should  not  favour  us  with  more  like  it. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Ode*  of  Pindar. 
Translated  Into  English  Terse  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  David  Monica,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 


Principal  Fragments  of  Pindar,  into  Eng- 
lish rhymed  VSse.  By  Thomas  CflAntss 
Ba.iuxo,  M.A.,  M.P.,  late  Fellow  of  Brase- 
noso  College,  Oxford.  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co. 


The  same  university  and  the  same  publish- 
er offer  us  at  the  same  moment  two  vigorous, 
learned,  sympathetic  attempts  to  produce  in 
English  verse  or  rhyme  the  immortal  Odes  of 
Pindar.    These  works,   with  other  notable 


of  classic  antiquity,  arc  a  sign  of  the' times. 
It  is  possible  now  for  the  unlearned  to  ac- 
quire a  fair  apprehension  of  the  spirit,  the 
sul>stance,  and  even  the  form  of  Greek  beau- 
ty, and  though  he  remain  in  the  outer  courts 
of  the  temple  he  may  imagine  the  glory  of 
the  inner  shrine  and  obtain  some  hint  of  the 
incense  offered  there.  When  Tennyson  and 
Morris,  Browning,  Conington,  Phimptre,  and 
Lord  Derby,  with  a  boat  of  others,  ate  tlms 
delighting  themselves  in  the  ait  of  minis- 
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terlng  to  less  accomplished  readers;  when 
scholars  are  translating  for  scholars  as-well  as 
for  the  English  render,  a  great  boon  Is  be- 
stowed upon  the  latter.  If  we  can  balance 
ttic  two  translations  now  before  us,  and  ven- 
ture to  give  tlm  palm  to  one  rather  than  the 
ofclior,  it  is  because  Mr.  Morice  hits  laboured 
perhaps  with  greater  intensity  than  his 
friendly  rival  Mr.  Baring  to  reproduce  the 
very  metre  sad  manifold  form  of  Pindar  in 
tlio  English  version,  not  only  the  ring  of  the 
lines,  but  their  precise  number.  Mr.  Baring 
lias  endeavoured  to  catch  all  the  ideas  of  the 
original,  ideas  often  embedded  in  the  afflu- 
ence of  the  mere  diction  and  the  fulness  of 
meaning  and  fancy  which  are  involved  some- 
time* even  in  conspicuous  etymology.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  here  to  the 
real  merits  of  either  translation,  but  a  com- 
parison of  a  passage  may  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  feast  which  is  at  their  dis- 
posal. Perhaps  every  reader  will  turn  to  the 
second  Olympian  Ode,  with  its  wontlrous  jets 
of  immortal  light  which  Pindar  made  the 
revolving  chanot  wheels  in  the  Olympian 
contest  to  emit  for  all  coming  time.  We 
place  the  work  of  our  two  translators  side  by 
side,  and  most  excellent  they  both  arc. 

Mr.  Baring  : 
'  For  ajc,  alike  in  gloom 
And  broad  daylight. 

Having  a  Bun,  a  life  of  lesser  toil, 

.  The  good  behold: 

Who  worry  not  the  soil 

■With  tireless  strength  of  hand,  nor  vex  the  sea 
For  empty  livelihood. 

Bat  with  the  gods,  with  awful  honours  dued, 
They  who  while  living  took  delight 

In  every  solemn  vow  performed  aright, 
Abide,  a  tearless  rare  for  all  eternity. 

While  others  surfer,  sinners  over-bold, 
A  night  surpassing  doom.' 

Now,  though  this  Is  very  closely  rendered, 
thcreareafew  awkwardnesses.  Theconstruc- 
tian  of  lines  8  and  10  is  rather  obscure,  but 
it  attempts  to  express  the  kind  of  probity  and 
truthfulness  on  which  the  gods  look:  with  ap- 
proval,— x«tpa»  tiopitats.  The  phrase  '  having- 
a  sun'  is  almost,  a  bald  translation  of  6>.tov 
£x<?vti(,  and  the  '  sight-surpassing  doom '  lite- 
rally represents  the  anponlparov  vovop. 

In  each  instance  Mr.  Horice  dispenses 
with  the  precise  expression,  but  nevertheless 
he  contrives,  in  lines  which  are  an  exact 
equivalent  of  Pindar  and  which  strangely  re- 
produce the  effect  of  his  metre,  to  convey 
nearly  all  the  thought,  and  we  must  give  him 
credit  for  much  poetic  sensibility.  Thus  : 
■[But,  by  day  alike  and  night, 

Upon  the  righteous  rises  ever  light. 

They  dwelt  in  a  life  unvexed  of  toil, 

Nor  need  to  task  the  weary  soD 

Nor  waters  of  the  main 

For  scant  subsistence.   Tearless  days  thejrgain. 

With   those   Heaven-honoured  ones  in  Truth 
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r  'neath  weight  of   dire 


it  joy; 
While  suners 

aaaoy.' 

Mr.  Horice  here    follows  Donaldson  rather 
than  Dfssen  in  his  ideas  of  the  closing  verses, 


SCO 

and  he  certainly  paraphrases  the  last  Hne, 
We  should  like  to  have  compared  at  length 
passages  from  the  magnificent  Fourth  Pythi- 
an, in  which  Pindar  introduces  so  much  of 
Jason's  expedition  as  threw  light  on  his  in- 
tention of  glorifying  and  warning  Arccsilas 
of  Cyrenc.  The  two  translators  have  Alike 
told  the,  story  well,  and  given  the  celebrated 
riddle  by  which  Pindar  reproves  the  prosper- 
ous king  for  the  folly  of  continuing  in  Per- 
sian exile  the  wise  Demophiius;  but  we  aguin 
must  give  the  palm  of  expression  to  Mr.  Mo- 
rice,  in  fulness  of  translation  to  Mr.  Baring. 
Take  the  simple  words,  265,  «  rir  ofovc  oftiro/iy 

— '« 

brunettes  stretching  far  around  with  sharpened 
axe,'  Now  the  words  italicised  are  the  trans- 
lator's addition.  Though  Mr.  Morice  gives  a 
touch  of  his  own,  he  drops  out  the  accurate 
and    suggestive    word    '  away,'    and    says, 


compression  hardly  warranted,  yet  there  is 
poetic  force  in  the  line.  We  feel  under  great, 
obligations  to  both  translators,  and  we  wank; 
them  heartily  for  works  which  threw  opts, 
little  light  on  each  other. 

Poem*  of  John  Moultrie.   New  Edition..  WiL. 

Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Preb£Npaqy  Colic 

bidqe.      Two  Vols.      MacmiUan,  and  Co. 

Rugby:  J.  Billington. 

John  Moultrie  had  genuine  poetic  genius, 
but  his  later  poems  never  justified  the  prom- 
ise of  his  earlier  ones.  Such  lyrical  pieces  as 
'  My  Brother's  Grave  '  show  not  emly  fine  do- 
mestic sentiment,  but  anicenessof  imagina- 
tive colouring,  which  !mpoTts,UBiversaljty  of 
interest  without  destroying  (jbe  directness  of 
personal  feeling.  He  fell  under  the  fascina- 
tion of  great  models,  and-  bis  individuality 
was  to  some  extent  rcflnedi  away  in  a  string 
of  clever  phrasing,  descending  often  to  a 
mere  play  on  words,  '  Maimoirae '  and 
1  Godiva,'  clever  as  they  are,  must  come  into 
this  category.  Wordsworth's  remark  that 
'  Godiva '  was  superior  to  Byron's  '  Beppo ' 
is  to  us  simply  unintelligible;  for  though 
that  poem  shows  remarkable  metrical  facility, 
h  is  totally  wanting,  in.  the  pervading  grim- 
earnest  irony  which  sustains  the  other  from 
first  to  last.  It  is  by  hi* poems  of  the  domestic 
affections  that  Moultrie  will  maintain  a  place, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  tears  should 
have  come  into  Br,  Arnold's  eyes  as  he  first 
read  'The  Three  Sons' — in  which  Moultrie 
returned  into  his  true  vein.  The  touch  in 
the  first  two  linos  of  the  third  picture  is  ex- 
quisite : 

'  I  have  a  son,  a  little  son :  hit  age  lettnnet  teU, 
For  thty  retion  pot  by  month*  and  year*  where 
he  hat  gone  to  dwelt.' 

We  do  not  say  that  Moultrie's  lighter  and 
more  laboured  pieces  have  no  value— on  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  cited  as  examples  of 
what  metrical  dexterity  and  a'  wide  vocabu- 
lary, together  with  nimble,  if  sometimes  er- 
ratic fancy,  could  achieve;  but  a  selection 
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should  have  sufficed,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that,  if  this  work  had  been  judiciously  done, 
by  grouping  the  poems  under  bends  accord- 
ing to  date,  the  book  would  have  found  a 
large  public.  Aa  it  is,  we  must  say  that  too 
great  a  demand  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
made  on  his  behalf— nearly  one  thousand 
pages  of  very,  very  small  type  is  not  tempting 
for  the  General  reader,  we  regret  deeply 
that  such  masterpieces  as  '  My  Brother's 
Grave,'  'The  Hall  of  my  Fathers,'  'The 
Three  Sons,'  and  some  bits  of  description,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  should  in 
this  final  edition  have  been  so  nearly  buried 
in  an  immense  ocean  of  type.  We  are  sorry, 
too,  that  Mr.  Prebendary  Coleridge  has  al- 
most missed  bis  mark  in  the  Memoir,  which 
is  appreciative  enough,  but  it  lacts  totally 
(save  indeed  in  Mr.  Bonamy  Price's  little 
sketch,  which  is  far  too  short)  anything  even 
approaching  to  characteristic  and  incisive 
touches.  It  is,  however,  clear  and  readable 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

Fantkatee,  and  other  Pieeee.     By  Nathambx 

Hawthorne.    Boston  :  James  Osgood  and 

Co. 
The  Dollfaer  Romano,  and  other  Piece*.     By 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     Boston:  James 

Osgood  and  Co. 
A  Study  of  Hawthorne.     By  G.  Parsons  La- 

Tniioi".      Osgood,    Boston;    Trubner  and 

Co.,  London. 

Anything  that  may  throw  light  on  so 
strange  and  elusive  a  personality  as  that  of 
Hawthorne  must  b*e  welcome  to  not  a  few 
readers.  To  get  to  enjoy  him  is  like  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  new  taste.  He  is  far  from  excit- 
ing us  by  means  of  incident  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  be  fascinates  us  by  his 
unique  way  of  unveiling  what  is  mysteri- 
ous and  yet  common, — what  all  have  felt  as 
terrible  pouibiUtie*  in  humanity  and  in  them- 
selves,— and  he  surrounds  these  with  a  weird- 
nc3s,  a  glamour,  that  at  once  intensities  and 
magnifies  them.  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
these  recent  additions  to  the  Hawthorne  li- 
brary are  calculated  to  have  altogether  the 
effect  that  his  friends  and  representatives 
should  be  most  concerned  to  produce. 
'  Fanshawe '  is  one  of  his  very  early  efforts, 
ne  liimself  deliberately  withdrew  it,  aa  Mr. 
J.  T.  Fields  tells  us  rather  regretfully,  and 
would  never  hear  of  its  being  again  put  be- 
fore the  pnblic.  Indeed  be  was  impatient  of 
its  being  even  named  in  his  presence.  And 
one  does  not  need  to  rend  far  to  find  the 
reason.  It  has  little  that  is  marked  by  Haw- 
thorne's later  characteristics.  It  abounds  in 
incident  distinctively  after  the  style  of  Scott  j 
it  is  so  loosely  written  that  it  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  encouragement  to  the  young  who  arc 
willing  to  labour  to  attain  a  finished  style, 
and  thus  may  have  a  high  use  ;  it  is  weak  In 
climax  and  without  any  skill  In  character- 
drawing.  Dr.  Melmoth— the  simple,  book- 
learned  president  of  Harley  College— which 
clearly  is  some  reminiscence  of  Bowdoin, 
where  Hawthorne  studied,  with  its  seclusion, 
its  neighbouring  woods,  and  vales  and  trout- 


streams — has  much  to  do  in  looking  after  his 
students,  bnt  he  nevertheless  takes  under  his 
care,  in  spite  of  protests  from  his  shrewd  and 
somewhat  shrewish  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
friend  who  is  abroad  and  has  become  a  wid- 
ower. Ellen  Langton  turns  the  heads  of  the 
students.  Fanshawe,  a  stndirms,  absorbed 
youth,  nnd  Edward  Walcott,  a  dashing  and 
Spirited  young  Cavalier,  are  soon  jealous  of 
each  other;  but  their  jealousy  is  suddenly 
turned  into  a  fellow-feeling  of  loving  anxiety 
when  it  is  discovered  that  an  adventurer, 
who  originally  hailed  from  the  same  village, 
has,  by  means  of  producing  letters  from  her 
father,  got  her  to  elope  with  him.  This  in- 
troduces us  to  Hugh  Crombie,  the  master  of 
the  '  Hand  and  Bottle,'  who  is  touched  with 
some  reality  and  humour.  Chase  is  given, 
and  after  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  joined  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  oddest 
way  the  couple  are  found  in  the  woods  by 
Fanshawe,  who,  however,  rather  unexpected- 
ly and  untowardly  relinquishes  his  rights  in 
favour  of  Walcott.  and  all  ends  happily  for 
Mr.  Langton's  return  home.  There  are  in- 
stances of  clumsiness  and  even  of  positive 
error  in  the  writing,  which,  for  Hawthorne's 
sake,  should  surely  have  been  corrected. 
This,  for  example  :~ 

'Edward's  spirits  were  cheered,  not  by  for- 
getfulness,  by  hope,  but  which  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  pursuit.  ...  He  had  proceeded  but 
a  few  miles,  before  [  t  when]  he  came  in  sight 
of  Fanshawe,  who  had  been  accommodated 
with  a  horse  much  inferior  to  his  own.  The 
speed  to  which  he  had  been  put  [  ?  at  which 
he  had  been  driven]  hod  almost  exhausted 
the  poor  animal,  whose  best  pace  was  now  Imt 
little  beyond  a  walk.' 

How  very  different  is  this  from  the  sweet 
musical  delicacy  of  the  additional  but  imre- 
vited  sections  of  'The  Dolllvcr  Romance,1 
which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  second  of 
these  volumes  1  True,  they  do  not  conduct 
us  to  any  definite  point  in  the  story,  bnt  the 
glimpse  of  Pansie's  father  is  interesting,  and 
we  have  some  further  in  stances  of  the  efficacy 
of  that  wondrous  cordial.  It  is  strange  to 
observe  how  hero,  too,  an  undecipherable, 
half-mystical  document,  like  that  in  '  8*pti- 
mius,'wss  meant  to  play  its  part.  But  the 
charm  of  many  of  the  sentences  remains  in  the 
ear  like  the  echoes  of  sweet  music.  This,  for 
instance: — 

'  How  this  child  came  by  the  odd  name  of 
Pansie,  and  whether  it  was  really  her  baptis- 
mal name,  I  have  not  ascertained.  More 
probably  it  was  one  of  those  pet  appellations 
that  grow  out  of  a  child's  character,  or  out 
of  some  keen  thrill  of  affection  in  the  par- 
ents, an  unsought -for  and  unconscious  felici- 
ty, a  kind  of  revelation  teaching  them  the 
true  name  by  which  the  child's  guardian-an- 
gel would  know  it;  a  name  with  playfulness 
and  love  in  it,  that  we  often  oljaerve  to  su- 
persede, in  the  practice  of  those  who  love 
the  child  liest,  the  name  that  they  carefully 
selected  and  caused  the  clergyman  to  plaster 
indelibly  on  the  poor  little  forehead  at  the 
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font;  the  lore-name  whereby,  if  the  child 
lives,  they  know  it  in  their  hearts,  or  by 
'which,  if  it  dies,  God  seems  to  have  called  it 
away,  leaving  the  sound  lingering  faintly  and 
sweetly  through  the  house.  In  Panaie's  ease 
it. may  have  been  a  certain  pensiveness  which 
was  sometimes  seen  under  her  childish  frolic, 
and  so  translated  into  French  (pentee),  her 
mother  having  been  of  Acadian  kin  ;  or, 
quite  as  probably,  it  merely  alluded  to  the 
colour  of  her  eyes,  which,  in  some  lights, 
were  very  like  the  dark  petals  of  a  tuft  of 
pansiea  iu  the  Doctor's  garden.  It  might 
well  be,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  suggested 
pensiveness,  for  the  child's  gaiety  had  no  ex- 
ample to  sustain  it,  no  sympathy  of  other 
children  or  grown  people,  and  her  melan- 
choly, had  it  been  bo  dark  a  feeling,  was  but 
the  shadow  of  the  house  and  of  the  old  man.' 

The  'Tales  aud  Sketches,'  and  the  short 
biographies  with  which  the  two  volumes  are 
eked  out,  arc  very  unequal,  the  most  charac- 
teristic sketch  being  that  of  'Graves  and 
Goblins,'  which  is  full  of  a  quaint  and  dusky 
suggestivencss  that  would  have  fully  justified 
its  place  among  the  '  Twice-told  Tales-' 

We  have  to  confess  ourselves  not  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  much  in  Mr.  Lathrop' s 
'  Study  of  Hawthorne.'  It  is  written  too  ae- 
terminately  from  the  family  point  of  view 
merely  ;  it  exaggerates,  it  depreciates,  and  it 
wraps  its  subject  in  too  artificial  a  light. 
Very  preposterous  to  many  will  seem  Mr. 
Lathrop's  claims  for  Hawthorne  to  rank  with 
the  highest  dramatic  geniuses— even  with 
Shakespeare.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  such  a  claim  could  have  been  put  for- 
ward ;  but  family  partiality,  which  has 
spoiled  so  many  biographies,  has  here  shed 
its  steady  but  unmellowing  light,  and  has 
ruined  what  might  have  been  a  very  valuable 
work ;  since  Mr.  Lathrop  has  hod  access  to  all 
family  and  other  papers,  and  has  culled  many 
a  mot  and  anecdote,  the  full  drift  of  which 
he  often  helplessly  misses  because  of  his  ex- 
cessive sympathy.  W e  confess  that  its  vein  of 
overweening,  if  affectionate  exaggeration, 
tempts  ua  to  note  one  or  two  characteristics 
that  Mr.  Lathrop  has  certainly  not  clearly 
seized.  Aud  our  first  and  strongest  point  is 
that  Hawthorne  was  singularly  deficient  in 
what  we  may  call  dramatic  identifying  power. 
By  this  we  mean  that  his  characters  are 
discriminated  more  by  what  they  say  than 
by  their  manner  of  saying  it.  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  made  his  little  fishes  all  talk  like 
whales ;  Hawthorne  makes  all  his  people  talk 
like—  Havstltorne.  And  this,  taken  strictly 
by  itself,  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  clear  he 
showed  no  growth.  There  is  actually  more 
promise  of  dramatic  faculty  in  the  picture  of 
Hugh  Crombie,  in  'Fanshawe,'  entertaining 
the  students  over  their  liquor,  and  suddenly 
changing  the  whole  drift  and  purpose  of  his 
song,  so  that  ho  might  hoodwink  the  worthy 
Doctor,  as,  indeed!  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
than  in  any  of  the  more  recent  and,  in  other 
respects,  more  finished  and  aitistic  works. 
The  reason  of  this  might  furnish  a  fine  prob- 
lem for  criticism,      As  his  reach  becomes 
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more  and  more  limited  through  his  dwelling 
broodingly  on  certaiu  lines  of  Puritan  idea, 
beyond  which  he  cannot  pass  without  very 
great  effort — needing,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
shadowy  chill  of  its  more  repulsive  phases  to 
stir  effectually  his  intermittently  lorpid  imag- 
ination— so  hia  language  is  limited  more  and 
more  by  an  exacting  idiosyncrasy,  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  let  his  characters  speak  for 
themselves.  However  much  they  talk,  they 
talk  through  him ;  it  is  still  Hawthorne  who 
comes  before  us.  In  truth,  his  characters  are 
masks  for  his  own  moods.  Through  them  all 
ho  is  wistfully  contemplating  his  own  person- 
ality in  its  varied  possibility.  "Whether  it  is 
Hester  Prynne,  who  adorns  her  Scarlet  Let- 
ter till  her  very  curse  becomes  dear  to  her;  or 
Mr.  Dimmesdale,  who  perseveringly  hides 
his,  and  presses  it  to  his  breast  till  it  burns 
into  his  very  heart ;  whether  it  is  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  who  escapes  even  from  the  select  soci- 
ety of  Blithedale  into  complete  solitude  for 
refreshment ;  or  Chillingworth,  who  cherishes 
his  revenge  till  it  has  left  him  even  without 
capacity  to  enjoy  it;  whether  it  is  Hepribah 
Pyncheon,  who  shyly  retreats  from  the  cus- 
tomers she  would  fain  attract;  or  Phcebc, 
who  half  consciously  surnmders  her  own 
brightness  and  hope  and  health  for  the  bene- 
fit of  two  helpless  old  creatures,  —  it  ia  still 
the  same,  the  interest  directly  connects  itself 
with  the  writer,  who  thus  makes  himself 
fascinating,  if  not  awful,  by  hiding  his  fnce 
behind  a  shadowy  projection  of  his  own 
phantasy.  He  is  an  egotist,  though  of  a  su- 
premely attractive  order.  The  true  point  of 
interest  in  any  one  of  his  characters  is  not 
found  till  its  relation  to  his  own  mood  is 
clearly  established  in  the  reader's  mind. 
The  thin  intangibility  of  his  characters  for 
the  most  part,  the  lack  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
genuine  personal  traits  in  them,  is  thus  to 
he  accounted  for.  More  reality  in  them 
would  have  conflicted  with  his  self-revela- 
tion and  spoiled  the  tone  and  pitch  of  his 
story.  This  was  doubtless  what  he  himself 
meant  when  he  confessed  that  '  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables '  gave  him  far  more  trouble 
than  'The  Scarlet  Letter.'  In  the  case  of 
this  later  story  he  allowed  creatures  with  two 
palpable  traits  to  come  within  the  'circle,' 
and  they,  over  aud  over  again,  broke  the 
charm.  What  lie  had  to  do  was  to  reduce 
them,  to  eliminate  the  traits  that  would  have 
given  them  token  of  independent  dramatic 
existence.  What  would  be  difficult  for  an- 
other is  easy  to  him;  what  might  in  a  meas- 
ure be  easy  for  a  far  inferior  mind  is  for  him 
supremely  difficult.  lie  can  endow  a  mere 
scarecrow — as  in  Mother  Rigby's  darling — 
with  a  semblance  of  life,  which  interests  and 
carries  us  along,  awakening  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  profounder  meaning  of  existence, 
crossed  by  an  odd  fantastic  humour  common 
to  allegory;  but  the  moment  his  imagination 
is  deeply  stirred,  it  retreats  from  the  real  and 
attaches  itself  to  some  weird  or  awful  prob- 
lem, and,  like  certain  water  plants  anchored 
below,  can  only  move  obedient  to  the  re- 
straint of  its  own  rootage.   It  is  the  detcrmi- 
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nolo,  or,  at  all  events,  half-conscious,  attempt 
to  assert  some  freedom  for  the  imagination  by 
multiplying  the  shadowy  personages  of  his 
ilramu,  so  thai  the  self -questionings  which  lie 
deep  in  his  mind,  and,  have  directly  stirred 
and  charged  the  fancy,  may  come  to  some- 
thing like  clear  statement ;  it  is  this  that  im- 
Earts  that  strange  psychological  attraction  to 
fawthornc's  writings,  hut  that  has,  in  the 
cases  of  all  his  works  sav«  one — '  The  Scarlet 
Letter,' — rendered  them  unattractive,  or  only 
painful,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  who  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  speculative  elusiveness  of  such 
writing,  nor  discern  through  it  the  gracious 
and  redeemingly  charitable  purpose  that  per- 
vades all.  Yet  not  the  less  there  the  purpose 
lies—a  bright  ray  beyond  the  darkness,  a 
streak  of  silver  shining  through  the  dusky 
and  cobwebbed  gloom.  Though  the  psycho- 
logical twist,  the  inherited  perversity,  or  the 
taint  of  blood  is  traced  out  in  the  light  of  its 
origin,  and  reference  is  constantly  made  to 
the  unmeasured  possibility  that  lurks  in  every 
human  heart,  Hawthorne  reveals,  not  to  con- 
demn the  individual,  but  to  show  humanity. 
Man  is  his  subject  of  interest.  Men  and  wo- 
men arc  of  comparatively  slight  account  to 
him  save  as  subjects  to  be  observed ;  but  his 
observations  of  real  characters  lie  quite  out- 
side the  sphere  of  his  imagination,  unless 
they  at  »nce  adapt  themselves  to  his  use  as 
pimple  symbols,  trait  by  trait.  There  was 
much  shortsightedness  in  the  statement  that 
Zennbin,  in  '  Blitliedale, '  was  the  portraiture 
of  Margaret  Puller,  for  portraiture  is  not  in 
Hawthorne's  way;  and  it  was  only  a  little 
less  of  a  mistake  to  regard  Miles  Coverdale 
too  strictly  as  Hawthorne's  niter  ego1  and  to 
set  down  the  words  put  into  Coverdale's 
mouth  as  permanent  utterances  of  Haw- 
thorne's final  views.  He  could  no  more  por- 
tray himself  than  he  could  portray  others ; 
hut  Coverdale  does  reveal  more  explicitly 
than  any  other  character  certain  unmistak- 
able moods  and  trails  of  Hawthorne.  And 
when  it  is  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
was  a   '  cold,    self-removed    observer,"  that 

Ehrase  should,  in  view  of  this  peculiarity, 
ave  been  directly  qualified,  as  in  one  case,  to 
which  Mr.  Lathrop  has  referred  with  short- 
sighted, sinister  intention,  it  notoriously  had 
been.  Indiridua!$,  to  Hawthorne,  arc  utter- 
ly indifferent  in  relation  to  hti  artiitic  pur- 
potu.  When  ho  observes  with  the  remotest 
reference  to  this,  it  is  for  separate  traits 
merely,  which  may  yield  him  suggestions, — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  'handle  of  his  symbol.' 
The  nearest  approach  to  real  characters  in  his 
Stories  ia  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  many 
trails  oaught  from  different  individuals, 
often  modifying  each  other,  however,  in  a 
manner  such  as  would  completely  destroy  en- 
temble,  were  it  not  that  he  so  stringently 
withdraws  them  into  the  general  atmosphere 
of  his  own  mood,  and  so  softens  down  incon- 
sistencies which  would  at  once  be  detected 
did  ho  not  also  studiously  modify  their  utter, 
ancea  after  a  somewhat  fixed  pattern,  as  wo 
have  already  suggested.  When  he  comes 
close  to  the  individual,  the  one  trait  in  his 


eye  involves  itself  too  intimately  with  other 
traits;  for  his  sense  of  the  complexity  of 
traits  and  motives  is  over  keen  to  allow  ready 
dramatic'  apprehension ;  and  to  aid  in  the 
illusion  which  his  art  requires,  the  necessity 
is  laid  upon  him  to  see  them  only  in  the  one 
light  of  his  own  creating.'  They  are  embod- 
ied qualities,  passions,  characteristics — not 
persons:  and  here,  though  .he  brings  to  his 
task  a  refinement,  a  delicacy,  and  a  deep  per- 
ception or  relations  and  of  the  compensating 
forces  of  human  life,  he  distinctly  relegates 
himself  to  the  class  of  allcgorists,— of  dealers 
in  symbol,  masters  of  abstract  truths,  who  re- 
duce even  the  most  real  of  impressions  into 
affinity  with  these,  before  they  can  find  a 
basis  for  construction.  They  are  not  crea- 
tors, they  are  not  maker*  or  poets,  in  the 
highest  sense.  They  are  rather  revealers  of 
the  limited  world  of  passion  and  fancy  as 
modulated  by  the  conscious  intellect;  and  If 
the  stem  truth  must  be  spoken,  a  certain 
frigid  fantasticality  pursues  them — a  fineness 
such  as  sometimes  overbalances  itself,  and 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  them  for  ever  for 
full  appreciation  to  the  class  that  are  affected 
by  culture— and,  what  is  more,  by  the  insep- 
arable disease  of  cnltnrc. 

Thus,  though  Hawthorne  does  suggest  to 
ns  the  deepest  truths  about  human  fife  and 
the  fatefulness  that  seems  to  pervade  it,  it  is 
but  speculatively  and  as  the  result  of  Intel- 
lectual exercises.  He  does  not  stir  our  sym- 
Eatbies  by  the  simple  revelation  of  primitive 
uman  feelings,  as  do  Shakespeare,  Goethe — 
pre-eminently  in  Jfan/antf,— Chancer,  orltoh- 
crt  Burns,  say,  in  the  'Jolly  Beggars.'  The 
mystery  with  him  pertains  to  a  problem  stated, 
and  but  half  solved.  It  is  a  mystery  which 
constrains  the  intellect,  the  imagination  be- 
ing used  meanwhile  as  its  vassal;  but  the 
simple  grandeur  of  the  '  mystery  of  a  person* 
revealed  by  the  unprompted  cry  to  heaven 
for  help,  or  the  agony  of  the  wretch  stricken 
down  in  the  pangs  of  remorse  for  a  momenta- 
ry wrong — this  is  not  in  Hawthorne's  way, 
but  in  Ben  Jonson's,  Shakespeare's,  or  Goe- 
the's. He  con  write  a  graphic  description — 
as  for  example,  that  of  his  fellow- officers  in 
Salem  Custom-house ;  but  even  this  remains  a 
mere  framework  or  entrance-way  to  '  the 
story,  which  moves  absolutely  in  its  own 
sphere;  the  realistic  Introduction  showing 
more  of  passive  antipathy  than  of  sympathy. 
As  Mr.  It.  if.  Huttcn  has  well  said,  his  at- 
mosphere is  that  of  '  moonlight ' — ghostly 
moonlight — and  all  must  partake  of  tlte  thin, 
shadowy  fantasticality  that  consorts  with  It. 
Hawthorne  himself  well  expressed  this  pecu- 
liarity of  his  own  style  of  work  when  he  said 
that  a  romancist  was  always  verging  on  the 
edge  of  absurdity,  and  his  great  skill  was 
seen  ia  going  close  to  it  and  not  tumbling 

Now,  when  we  have  said  this  much,  it  is 
clear  that  wo  are  very  near  to  tlic  source  at 
once  of  Hawthorne's  strength  and  of  his 
peculiar  limitations.  He  has  no  dramatic 
grasp,  he  cannot  discriminate  character  by 
passing  faithfully  from  ha  essential  mode  to 
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its  outward  characteristics,  and  again  from 
outward  manifestation  to  essential  mode, 
concerned  only  to  make  it  dramatically  sclf- 
copHistcnt  and  reaL  Hie  conceptions  were 
alio  a  to  this,  as  wc  have  seen;  lua  language, 
clear  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  was,  so  fur  as  wc 
cam  judge,  iuadaijuate  for  this  purpose.  It 
is,  therefore,  Very  odd  to  find  Mr.  Latbrop, 
who  has  written  so  welfc  generally,  arid  has 
addud  so  many  most  interesting  facts  to  our 
biographical  repertory  respecting  Hawthorne, 
ns  well  as  given,  us  some  new  thoughts,  after 
having  traced  cut  Hawthorne's  method  of 
work  and  his  peculiar  restrictions  of  temper- 
anient,  making  claims  that  would  only  sound 
absurd  were  it  not  for  the  deticate  criticism 
by  which,  they  are  approached  and  almost 
overlaid.  After  showing  how  Hawthorne 
was  actually  unable,  even  inadequately,  to 
represent  the  sweet,  beautiful  side  of  Puri- 
tanism, as  welt  as  its  moral  strength,  and  af- 
ter having  admitted  liis  dramatic  defects  in 
language,  he  actually  proceeds  to  claim  for 
Hawthorne  a  place  nearest  to  Shakespeare  of 
all  our  modern  writers.  As  a  subtle  specula- 
tor on  life  Hawtlkornc  certainly  stands  alone  ; 
as  a  writer  of  lithe  and  graceful  English,  few 
of  any  day  could  surpass  him;  but  to  claim 
for  him  a  rank  beside  Shakespeare  would 
seem  incredible,  were  it  not  that  the  claim 
has  been  so  calmly  and  deliberately  made, 
and  by  one  who  occupies  the  position  Mr. 
Lathrop  docs. 

Azalea.     By  Cecil  Clayton.      Three  Vols. 

Hurst  and  Blackctt. 

'  Azalea '  is  not  without  promise,  but  it 
furnishes  another  proof  of  the  evil  that  is 
done  to  young  writers  by  the  ambition  to  be 
spoken  of  as  '  the  author  of  a  three-volume 
novel.'  The  plot  is  slight,  the  writing  is 
now  and  then  loose,  and  what  might  have 
passed  as  a  fair  one-volume  story  becomes 
tedious  by  the  obvious  traces  of  effort  to 
lengthen  out.  We  lay  no  stress  on  the  evi- 
dent churckineti  of  the  author;  the  interjec- 
tion of  that  is  a  fault  which  will  mend  itself 
as  her  ideas  of  art  mellow  and  mature  her 
views  of  life.  It  says  much  for  Miss  Clayton 
that  she  managed  to  carry  on  a  courtship  be- 
tween Harold  and  liis  cousin,  the  heroine, 
without  resorting  to  any  of  the  conventional 
difficulties  which  young  novelists  are  so  wont 
to  find  aid  in  at  a  pinch.  '  Azalea '  is,  in 
this  respect,  as  bold  as  it  is  long,  Some  of 
the  sketches  of  the  Jews  are  clever,  but  very 
unreal.  On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  if  '  Cecil  Clayton '  will  be  content 
for  a  time  to  take  exercise  in  the  art  of  con- 
densing incident  in  the  writing  of  short  sto- 
ries, we  may  before  long  be  favoured  with  a 
longer  story  which  may  take  a  fair  place. 

The  Bertram  Family.  By  the  Author  of 
'The  SchOnberg  Uotta  Family.'  Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co. 

This  is  professedly  a  continuation  of 
'  Winifrid  Bertram,'  and  we  regret  to  have 
to  say  that  it  is  an  unworthy  successor.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Charles  doea  not  write  with  care,  or 
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that  she  does  not  give  evidence  of  wide  reod- 
ingand  careful  thought.  Rather,  our  objec- 
tion is  that  the  reading  and  the  thought  lie 
too  evidently  on  the  surface,  so  inadequately 
assimilated  that  all  dramatic  situation  anil 
discrimination  of  character  is  lost  or  vitiated 
by  it.  The  dramath  pertona,  young  and  old, 
speak  so  exceedingly  alike  that  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  them  and  to  detach  them  from  each 
other  in  the  mind;  there  is  an  endless  flow 
of  half- theological,  half -philosophical  talk,  in 
which  all  common  feelings  are  caught  up  and 
transmogrified,  and  a  tendency  to  an  emascu- 
lated sentiment,  to  which  healthy  emotion 
and  passion  must  give  place.  Mrs.  Charles  is 
afraid  of  the  touch  of  common  clay;  but  it  is 
the  fearless  and  faithful  touch  of  such  that 
raises  the  artist  above  the  sermoniser,  what- 
ever disguises  he  may  seek ;  so  that,  after  all, 
he  it  is  who  preaches  the  perpetual  sermon. 
Mrs.  Charles  must  study  books  less  and  hu- 
man beings  and  nature  more  if  she  would 
reclaim  the  ground  she  bos  recently  lost. 

Hoffatt,  M.P.     A  Novel  in  Three  Volumes. 

Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

The  excerpts  from  English,  German,  and 
classical  literature  prefixed  to  the  chapters  of 
this  novel  are  abundant  and  curious;  but  if 
intended  to  indicate  the  theme  or  progress  of 
the  story,  they  arc  extremely  disappointing. 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Scotus,  Erigcna,  and 
Lord  Bacon  introduce  the  reader  to  a  series 
of  entirely  uninteresting  events,  which  are 
meant  to  illustrate  the  social  life  of  Ireland 
aud  the  miserable  jealousies  and  selfishness 
of  tbe  most  vulgar  and  snobbish  classes  of 
Dublin  society.  It  is  true  that  we  a.re  intro- 
duced to  ball-rooms  where  the  Viceregal  par- 
ty are  present;  and  a  bishop,  a  barrister,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  stockbroker  appear  on  the 
scene.     Reverend  mothers  and  young  girls  at 

convent  school  are  thrown  into  irreverent 
jujunction  with  worldly  people.  Old  flirts 
and  young  scapegraces  meet  and  mingle. 
There  are  incidents  enough  to  satisfy  the 
el-reader,  from  the  examination 
of  a  girls'  school  lo  an  Irish  election ;  and 
there  are  even  an  intrigue  with  a  miserable 
wife,  hcrse-racing,  and  suicide  to  whet  the 
jaded  appetite;  but  we  cannot  see  one  spark 
of  honour,  sincerity,  truth  or  nobleness  in 
the  vast  array  of  characters  and  succession  of 
scenes.  Even  the  boys  at  'Trinity,'  before 
they  have,  as  Charles  Lamb  said,  become 
'  degenerated  into  frivolous  members  of  Par- 
liament '  deserve  a  sound  whipping.  The 
bishop  thinks  of  nothing  for  his  nephew  but 
a  fortunate  marriage.  This  hero  is  a  heart- 
less fool,  and  the  only  character  who  excites 
even  a  passing  interest  is  a  beautiful  Sonili 
American  girl,  who  has  been  victimised  by  a 
cruel  drunken  sot,  who  had  married  her  and 
gambled  away  her  fortune;  but  even  she  has 
not  principle  enough  to  resist  a  base  intrigue. 
Politics,  llome  Rule,  education,  dancing, 
horse-racing,  are  all  discussed.  The  only 
sign  of  Irish  pleasantry  is  the  intolerable 
grammar  spoken  by  those  who  are  represent- 
ed as  moving  in  some  sort  of  Irish  society. 

,,,  zed  by  Google 
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There  is  hardly  one  gleam  of  Irish  fun  or 
frolic  in  the  three  volumes,  and,  if  the  repre- 
sentation were  correct,  there  is  not  one  grain 
1  sense  or  shred  of  honour  in  the 


>f  priest  or  politician.  The  homes  are 
rotten  to  the  core;  'the  whole  head  is  sick 
mid  the  whole  heart  faint;  there  is  no  sound- 
ness in  it,  hut  wounds,  hruiscs,  putrifyiug 
sores,  neither  hound  up  nor  to  be  mollified 
with  any  ointment,'  Surely  'Owltl  Ireland'is 
not  so  bad  as  this. 


Tom  Sawyor  i*  b  bit  of  a  sCainp.  a 
kind  of  juvenile  Gil  Bias,  an  «s/ORI  terrible, 
n  aehoollioy  fullof  practical  jokosanoTsolernn 
impositions,  who  wins  a  Sunday-school  Hi  Wo 
by  buying  tickets,  asd  proves  his  assiduous 
study  by  the  astounding  answer  to  the  quss- 
tiou,  'Who  were  the  first  two  apostles! ' 
'David  and  Goliath.'  He  absconds  from 
school,  and  with  a  village  ne'er-do-well  sets 
up  for  a  pirate  cm  an  island  in  the  river,  then 
steals  borne  at  night  bo  listen  to  his  old  aunt 
weeping  over  him  a*  drowned,  and  isfurtively 
present  on  Sunday  to  hoar  his  funeral  sermon 
preached.  In  one  of  bis  escapades  he  is  wit* 
liens  of  a  midniglrt  murder — gets  lost  in  a 
cave  on  the  Mississippi,  finds  the  murderer 
and  his  treasure,  and  ends  his  schooSboy 
days  by  being  a  hero.  The  book  isfull  of 
roaring  fun,  interspersed  with  touches  of  ' 


pathos.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
hoys  .think  that  an  unscrupulous  scapegrace 
'  i  sure  to  turn  ont  a  noble  man  ;  it  might 


therefore- have  given  more  emphasis  to  truth 
and  straightforwardness.  But  it  is  irresisti- 
ble; fully  up  to  the  mark  of  the  'Innocents 
Abroad.' 


These  '  Stray  Studies  '  arc  a  series  of  grace- 
fully-written and  pleasing  little  essays,  re- 
printed from  '  Macinillnn's  Magazine  *  and  the 
'Saturday  Review.'  The  subjects  handled, 
'Sketches  in  Sunshine,'  'Children  by  the 
Pea,'  'The  Florence  of  DantL-,'  'Buttercups,' 
&c,  are  evanescent,  and  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  tlicm  does  not  make  them  more  substan- 
tial. There  is  no  thought  '  in  solution '  in 
them,  and  the  amount  of  thought  of  any  kind 
is  alight.  It  pleases  the  author,'  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  and  his  friends  to  sec  them  in  a 
mire  permanent  form  than  in  the  pages  of  the 
weekly  or  monthly  periodical ;  but  there 
will  literally  be  no  end  to 'the  making  of 
b  >oks '  if  every  writer  indulges  himself  In  the 
siine  gratification.  For  an  odd  hour,  in 
which  one  has  nothing  better  to  do,  Mr. 
Green's  descriptions  and  reflections  may, 
however,  furnish  agreeable  employment. 

Three  Centuries  of  Engl'uik  Poetry :  being  Se- 
lections from  Chaucer  to  Herrick.  With 
Introductions  and  Notes  by  Rosaline  Otimk 

,    Masbon  ;  and  a  General  Preface  by  David 


Mabsok,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

MacmUlan  and  Co, 

This  id  calculated  to  be  a  very  useful  hand- 
book. It  does  not  'profess  to  be  philological, 
but  purely  literary,  presenting  well-chosen 
specimens  of  our  beet-knows  poets  from 
Chancer  to  Hcrrick,  wtth  carefully  and  taste- 
fully written  introdlictions  and  notes,  Mrs. 
Masson  has  evidently  read  tHe  old  poets  with 
loving  appreciation,  and  has  Informed  herself 
wall  respecting  the  history  of  the  various  pe- 
riods with  which  she -is  concerned.  She 
shows  not  only  good  taste,  but  fulness  of 
knowledge.  Her  introduction  to  the  section 
from  Chaucer  la  every  way  admirable,  clearly 
condensing  0  vast  amount  of  reading.  And 
she  shows  a  good  deal  of  critical  dlserimirm- 
tion. '  We  entirely  agree  with  her  in  her  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Donne  as  against  De  Qulnecy's 
somewhat  high-Sown  panegyric,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  with  him  in  which 
mere  rhetoric  took  the  place  of  Critical  in- 
sight. Particularly  pleased,  too,  have  we 
been  with  the  sketches  of  Langland  and  Bfeel- 
ton.  As  to  the  Scotch  poets;  Barbour,  Don- 
bar,  Herrryson,  and  Douglas,  this  manual 
should  do  much  to  recommend  thent.  Dnmi- 
mond  of  Hawthornden,  with  his  luscions  arti- 
fice, seems  to  to  over-estimated;  but  we  can 
make  full  allowance  for  that,  considering  a 
recent  ■volume.  Wo  are  not  sure  that  for  the 
purpose  of  such  a  handbook  some  of '  the 
space  given  to  extracts  from  poets  whose 
works  are  in  every  decent  library — Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Spenser,  for  example- 
might  Mot  have  been  saved  and  indicated  by 
references,  and  devoted  to  farther  extracts 
from  snob  inaccessible  writers  as  Occleve, 
SackriUe,  Dyer,  and  others.  We  think  the 
book  might  have  been  ainiost  as  well  with- 
out the  General  Preface,  Which  is  loose  here 
and  there,  and  Is  sometimes  affected.  What 
good  authority  can  the  writer  give  us  for  the 
verb  pedextalled,,  which,  besides,  is  surely 
wrongly  used  to  mean  tet  up  on  a  pedestal  1 
This  is  bnt  a  sample  of  sentences  to  he  found 
here,  and  is  not  good  1  '  Life  on  earth  as  a 
whole,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  is  an  incessantly 
advancing  roar  of  the  present  throwing  off  be- 
hind it  an  ever  longer  and  longer  wake  of  si- 
lence, and  the  historical  sense  consists  in  be- 
ing able  to  imagine  the  •roar  hack  at  iU  full  to 
any  *ne  point  in  the  pott.'  This  Is  a  sort  of 
fine  imaginative  writing  which  cannot  be  said 
to  he  edifying  for  any,  save  very  young  per- 


Ida  Craven.  By  H.  M.  Cadell.  Two  Vols. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  We  do  not  clcarly 
moke  out  whether  this  .is  intended  as  a  warn- 
ing or  an  encouragement.  Colonel  Craven, 
an  Indian  officer  of  thirty-six,  marries  Ida 
Bygrovcs,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  has  already 
had  a  kind  of  flirtation  with  Hugh  Lin  wood. 
Love  is  almost  out  of  the  Question.  Ida  sim- 
ply does  not  know  what  it  is,  and  she  finds 
afterwards,  despite  her  strong  moral  puipose 
and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  that  she  leels 
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something  like  love  for  Hugh.  Two  or  three 
years  of  married  unhappincss  is  the  result,  find 
her  relations  to  Hugh  in  India  become  peril- 
ous. At  length  her  husband,  who  really 
loves  her,  does  inspire  her  with  something 
like  affection.  But  the  whole  conception 
and  the  delineations  are  unhealthy.  Such 
marriages  are  a  mistake,  almost  a  moral 
wrong,  ao4  a  novel  which  should  be  an  ideal 
of  life  should  have  nothing  but  reprobation 
fur  them.     They  have  no  right  to  Dome  right. 

-A  Volte  from  th*  Sea ;  or,  th»  Wreck  of 

the  '  Eyhinttu*.'  By  the  author  of  '  Margery's 
Christmas  Boat."  With  a  Preface  by  Sam  del 
.  Plimsoll,  M.P.  (Hodder  and  8  to  ugh  t  on. ) 
This  is  a  very  simple  narrative  of  the  de- 
spatch and  wreck  of  an  unsra  worthy  ship ; 
"with  just  sufficient  of  personal  interest  in  the 
shape  of  heroism  and  love-making  to  entitle 
it  to  the  designation  of  a  story.  It  is  grace- 
fully and  tonchingly  told,  and  will  serve  to 
point  the  H  oral  that  we  are  just  now  ponder- 
ing. Mr,  Pliuosoll  vouches  for  the  counter- 
part in  real  life  of  every  statement  and  sug- 
gestion of  circumstance;  indeed,  that  the 
facts  are  stranger  than  any  fiction.-' — Lady 
Stlrerdale's  Sieeet-hee&l,  t&ul  other  Stories.  By 
William  Black.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Black  has  reprinted  from  periodicals  to 
which  they  have  been  contributed  half-a-doz- 
en slight  stories.  The  longest,  '  The  Mar- 
riage of  Moira  Fergus,  *  is  the  best.  We  need 
not  say  that  the*  author  of  'A  Daughter  of 
Heth '  writes  with  a  cunning  hand ;  his  dain- 
ty touch  and  clever  conception,  half  humour, 
half  pathos,  is  seen  in  the  shortest  as  well  as 
in  tbe  longest  of  his  stories.  '  Ttie  Man  who 
was  like  Shakespeare '  and  '  The  Strange 
Horse  of  Loch  Suainabhal '  are  full  of  rich 
covert  humour;  and  'The  Highlands  of  the 
City '  is  a  bit  of  quaint  beautiful  pathos. 
Mr.  Black  seems  to  imagine  that  Id  romance 
and  congruity  wives  fail  more  often  than  hus- 
bands. His  first  two  stories,  in  different 
forms,  teach  the  same  lesson.  The  stories 
are  hardly  substantial  enough  to  justify  re- 
production, but  there  are  quiet  lights  of  ge- 
nius playing  about  them. The  Elegit*  of 

&oj4us  Propert'ra*,  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  with.  Life  of  the  Poet  and  Illustrative 
Notes.  By  James  Cranbtouk,  I!.  A.,  LL.D. 
(William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  A  versified 
translation  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modern, 
must  bo  judged  by  poetical  excellency  and 
not  by  philological  tests.  The  poetical  form 
■nay  indeed  give  the  reader  a  suggestion  of 
the  original,  out  this  must  generally  be  by 
considerable  freedoms  taken  with  it.  When 
translations  of  great  works  become  classical 
English  poems— like  Chapman's  Ilomer  or 
Fairfax's  Tasso — they  retain  very  little  philo- 
logical resemblance  to  their  originals.  Mr. 
Cranstoun  gives  us  the  ideas  of  Propertius; 
hts  unquestionable  scholarship  has  grappled 
vigorously  even  with  his  obscurities;  but  he 
lias  not  given  us  an  English  poem,  any  more 
than  Francis  Rous,  or  Sternbold  and  Hop- 
kins have  given  us  poetical  versions  of  the 
Psalms.  If  we  want  to  know  exactly  what 
Propertius  said  we  prefer  Mr.  F.  A.  Paloy.  If 
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we  want  to  read  a  poem  we  sooll  scarcely  go 
to  Mr.  Cranstoun,  for  certainly  he  gives  us  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  poetic  form  of  his 

author. Sonnets,  Songs,  and  Stories.     By 

Cob  a  Kennedy  ArrxBK.  _  [Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  We  cannot  say  much  for  Miss 
Aitken's  second  adventure,  it  falls  far  below 
her  first  both  in  thought,  form,  and  versifica- 
tion.  Reverberations.      Revised,    with     a 

Chapter  from  my  Autobiography.  By  W.  M. 
W.  Call,  Cambridge.  (Trttbner  and  Co.) 
The  poems  which  Mr.  Call  here  reprints  were 
first  published  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  are 
of  fair  merit  but  without  much  emotional 
power.  In  the  chapter  of  autobiography 
which  he  prefixes  to  them  he  tolls  us  how  he 
renounced  the  theology  of  the  Established 
Ohoreh  and  embraced  a  Poatttvistj  Creed. 
Wo  will  say  only  that  the  predominance  of 
bis  intellectual  over  his  emotional  nature, 
which  we  observe  in  bis  poetry,  accounts  for 
more  than  he  suspects  ra  his  theological 
creed.  He  is  a  man  of  keen  intellect  and 
high  honour ;  bat  intellectual  criteria  are  not 
the  only  valid  tests,  and  there  are  some 
things  that  will  not  yield  to  them  as  solvents. 

Camera  Obseura.    By  Dora  (inwnwnu,. 

(Daldy,  la  bister,  and  Co.)  Miss  Green  - 
well's  poems  are  characterised  by  thought  ful- 
ness, tenderness,  musical  rhythm,  delicacy, 
and  soul,  but  also  by  obscurity  of  allusion 
and  mysticism  of  feeling.  She  is  not  always 
easy  to  understand,  and  our.mental  perplexi- 
ty somewhat  restrains  excitement  of  feeling; 
but  in  this  little  volume  there  are  bits  exqui- 
site in  both  form  and  feeling — '  The  Wren ' 
for  example,  and  'Dana.'  Reading  Miss 
Greenweli  is  like  gathering  violets  under  a 
hedge ;  but  the  violets  are  worth  seeking  for. 

Sonnet*  of  the  Sacred  Tear.    By  the  Rev. 

S.  J.  Stone,  M.A.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 
Sonnets  are  the  cameos  of  poetic  art,  artistic 
and  interesting,  but  their  acale  is  too  limited 
for  either  freedom  or  passion.  Mr.  Stone 
works  with  delicacy  and  genuine  poetic  in- 
spiration and  devout  feeling.  He  lias  pro- 
duced an  Evangelical  'Christian  Year'  in 
sonnets. Biters  of  lee.  A  Tale  Illustra- 
tive of  Alpine  Adventure  and  Glacier  Action. 
By  R.  SL  Baixanttnb.  With  Illustra- 
tions. "{JanieH  Niabet  and  Co.)  No  method 
of  conveying  instruction  can  be  better  than 
that  of  arranging  description  of  phenomena 
and  incidents  of  adventure  in  a  connected 
story,  and  few  writers  for  young  folk  do  it 
more  successfully  than  Mr.  Ballantyne  and 
Mr.  Kingston.  Here  wc  have  vivid  pictures 
of  the  ico  world,  including  the  phenomena  of 
the  iter  de  Glare,  and  an  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Mr.  Ballantyne  restricts  himself  to 
tbe  actual  even  in  his  creation  of  imaginary 
circumstances.     It  is  a  book  that  yonng  folks 

will  read  with   absorbing    interest. The 

Gates  of  Praise,  and  other  Original  Hymns, 
Poems,  and  Fi'agments  of  Verses.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D.D.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Old  Fuller  said  of  Sternbold  and  Hopkins 
that  their  'piety  was  better  than  their  poe- 
try, and  they  had  drunk  more  of  the  Jordan 
than  of  Helicon.'    Tho  same,  although  in  a 
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less  degree,  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Macduff.  His 
verses  rarely  rise  above  the  fluency  of  prose; 
they  are  meagre  and  feeble,  they  do  not 
gleam  with  pearls  of  either  imagination  or 
expression.  The  lines  are  sometimes  limp, 
and  the  rhymes  are  sometimes  doubtful,  e.y., 
'  fallen  '  and  'call in,'  'uncover'  and  'other.' 
We  can  nay  of  the  volume  little  more  than 
that  it  expresses  much  devout  Evangelical 
feeling  in  smooth  verses.  By  the  way,  we 
had  not  heard  that  Dr.  Guthrie  was  employed 
as  an  Evangelist  in  other  worlds. — ~~Uiider 
the  Surface,  By  Framcbs  Ridley  Haveb- 
gai.  Second  Edition.  (J.  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Far  higher  is  our  estimate  of  Hiss  Havergal'a 
poems,  of  which  we  had  to  speak  in  strong 
commendation  when  they  first  appeared. 
With  intense  devoutness  of  feeling  and  rich 
Evangelical  sentiments,  she  has  a  true  gift  of 
poetical  expression.  The  writer's  prayer, 
1  Lord,  apeak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak,'  is  one 
of  the  beat  conceived  and  expressed  hymns 
of  late  years ;  it  has  already  found  a  place  in 
several  hymnals,  and  will  doubtless  become  a 
permanent  song  of  the  Church.  This  is  a 
cheap  edition  of  a  very  charming  little  hook. 

The  Border  Land,  and  other  Potmt,     By 

L.  N.  R.  Second  Edition.  (J.  Nisbet  and 
Co.)  Urs.  Ran  yard's  monogram  is  ss  well 
known  as  her  family  name.  We  make  no 
apology  therefore  for  using  the  latter.  She 
too  has  a  genuine  gift  of  song,  both  beautiful 
and  sweet.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  charmed 
us  much.  They  are  distinctly  conceived  and 
happily  expressed, — '  The  Border  Land,'  for 
instance,  which  is  a  reminiscence  of  sickness 
which  seemed  unto  death.  The  little  volume 
gathers  up  the  compositions  of  some  forty 
years.  Its  themes  are  various,  and  touch  life 
at  most  of  its  phases,  domestic  as  well  as  de- 
votional, literary  as  well  as  religious.  It  is  a 
very    pleasant    little  wide  meettm    for    the 

thoughtful  and  devout. Imnamiel't  Land, 

and  other  Piecee,  By  A.  11.  C.  (James  Nis- 
bet and  Co.)  The  tittle  piece  from  which 
this  volume  takes  its  name  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton, 
and  was  on  his  dying  lips.  A  canto  from  it 
has  found  a  place  in  modern  hymnals.  It 
expresses  the  quiet  mystic  feeling,  lit  with 
touches  of  heavenly  sunshine,  with  which  we 
anticipate  the  'rest  that  remaineth.'  It  has 
distinctiveness,  fervour,  and  beauty,  and  is  a 
true  lyric  of  faith.  Mrs.  Cousins  has  here 
collected  her  lyrical  productions,  some  of 
which  have  been  published  before,  into  a  vol- 
ume ;  many  of  the  pieces  are  felicitous  in  con- 
ception and  expression.  They  are  all  suf- 
fused with  a  very  tender  love  to  Him  who 

died  for  us. Holden  with  the   Cord*.     By 

W.  11.  L.  Jay.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  A 
cheap  edition  of  an  American  novel,  of  the 
intellectual  characteristics  and  moral  qualities 
of  which  we  were  constrained  to  speak  very 
highly  when  it  first  appeared.  The  popular 
verdict  has  justified  our  commendation.     It 

is  fresh,  clever,  and  wholesome. Sehoe* 

from  the  Heart;  or.  Original  and  SeUeted 
Poem*.  Arranged  and  Compiled  by  Emma 
Moody,     (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)    A  well- 
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selected  volume  of  saored  lyrics  chiefly  from 
living  writers,,  but  also  including  several 
classical  pieces  by  familiar  poets  of  the  last 
generation.  Que  can  test  the  editing  only  by 
readings.  We  are  surprised  to  find  in  a  se- 
lection which  is  not  a  hymn-book  Dr.  New- 
man's hymn,  'Lead,  kindly  light,'  rendered 
'Lead,  Saviour,  lead,'  without  any  iutima- 
tiott  of  alteration.  The  piece  given  anony- 
mously, p.  15,  is  in  two  of  its  verses  an  al- 
most, verbal  plagiarism  from  a  well-known 
hymn  of  Charles  Wesley  in  the  Wesleyan 
Hymn-book.,.  Notwithstanding  these  over- 
sights many  will  highly  and  justly  value  this 

selection. the     Cambrian    Sketch    Book. 

Tales,  Scenes,  and  Legends  of  Wild  Wales. 
By  R.  Rice  Davieb.  (Siinpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Davies  has  gathered  some  le- 
gends of  his  native  land  winch  arc  fresh  and 
interesting,  some  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  history,  others  are  collected  from 
folk-lore  ;  and  he  has  prefaced  them  by  a  very 
mild  description  of  an  ascent  of  Suowdon, 
such  as  is  achieved  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  the 
season,  and  which  is  not  redeemed  by  any 
particular  merit  of  description.  Mr.  Davies 
does  not  writa  with  much  vigour,  but  his 

stories  will  interest  young  people. Sari;/ 

English  Poets.  The  Complete  Works  of  Giles 
Fletcher,  D-D.  Edited,  with  Memorial,  Intro- 
duction, and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der B.  Grosart.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  some  cheap  re- 
prints of  the  Fuller's  Worthies'  Library. 
This  volume  of  Giles  Fletcher  will  bo  fol- 
lowed by  volumes  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  Sir 
John  Davies,  aud  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  In  this 
way  works  which  have  for  the  first  time  been 
competently  edited  and  completely  repro- 
duced, will  become  accessible  to  general  read- 
ers at  a  low  price.  This  reprint,  moreover, 
has  the  ad  vantage  of  careful  revision  and  cor- 
rection. We  most  heartily  commend  the  se- 
ries.—- Tht  Battle  of  the  Standard,  A  Le- 
gend of  the  Days  of  King  Stephen.  By 
William  Alfred  Gibbs,  Author  of  'Arlon 
Grange,'  &c.  In  Seven  Parts.  (Provost  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Gibbs  supposes  the  Colonel  Hey- 
nell  of  his  'Ajlon  Grange' to  have  recited 
the  Prelude  of  the  present  poem  in  tlie  '  Le- 
gend of  the  Castle  by  the  Sea.'  '  The  Battle 
of  the  Standard  '  is  the  great  conflict  waged 
by  the  supporters  of  Stephen's  Crown  witli 
the  rough  insurgents  and  invaders  of  the 
Nortlu.  The  romantic  incidents  of  the  battle 
consist  of  the  march  to  York  of  Stephen's 
beautiful  Queen,  and  the  introduction  to  the 
battle-field  of  the  Sacred  JSgis  of  Christian 

'  Like  to  a  ship  on  wheels,  whose  tap'ring  mast 
Should  hear  on  high  a  standard  with  the  cross, 
And  precious  relics,  holy  sacraments", 
With  consecrated  banners  placed  below. 
Upon  these  relics,  and  beneath  the  cross, 
The  knfghts  had  sworn  toguard  this  with  their 

Under  these  inspirations  they  gain  the  victo- 
ry. The  interest©/  the  poem  turns  on  a  vari- 
ety of  spirited  interludes,  where  love  con- 
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tends  with  treachery,  and  chivalry  is  reward- 
ed by  trust.  The  whole  poem  throws  one 
back,  not  into  the  Arthurian  or  Carlovingian 
cycle,  but  into  the  days  of  knightly  straggle 
for  power  and  fame,  while  Norman  blood 
"was  becoming  enamoured  of  England  and 
more  English  than  that  of  its  Saxon  Thames. 
The  appearance  of  the  volume,  like  that  of 
other  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  poems,  is  singularly  at- 
tractive.  Baby  May;  Kith  Poems  and  Bal- 
lade. By  TV.  C.  Bemhett.  (Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.)  '  Baby  May  '  appeared  twenty-five 
years  ago  iu  '  Douglas  Jen-old's  Shilling  Mag- 
azine,* and  won  a  very  unusual  popularity 
from  literary  authorities  whose  praise  was 
fame.  Mr.  Bennett  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
poet-lanrcate  of  the  cradle.  It  is  very  sweet 
and  tender,  and  in  its  present  form  will 
doubtless  find  an  enlarged  circle  of  readers. 
Many  may  not  have  read  it  once,  but  very 
few  have  read  it  only  once.  '  Baby's  Shoes  ' 
ia  exquisite  in  its  pathos,  and  has  opened  the 
fount  of  tears  in  hundreds  of  mothers'  hearts. 


and  Dickens,  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray, 
Bulwer  and  Huskin,  Whlttier  and  Holmes. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  a  lyrical  poet  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  this  collection  of  his  vereea  will 
live.  He  tells  us  that  an  '  over-affectionate 
Canadian  sent  through  the  Canadian  newspa- 
pers "The  Worn  Wedding-Ring,"  with  his 

own  name  appended  to  it.' Arlan  Orange; 

and  a  Christmas  Legend.  By  William  Al- 
fred Gibbb.  Artist's  Edition.  (Provost 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Gihba'spoemis  somewhat  cruel- 
ly treated  by  these  rough  and  blurred  auto- 
type illustrations,  which  would  certainly  be 
rejected  by  a  penny  newspaper.  The  volume 
is  elegantly  bound  in  ivory,  and  the  poem 
merits  repemsal ;  but  why  should  Mr.  Gibbs 

have  so  disfigured  it* Messrs.  Sampson 

Low  and  Co.  have  added  to  their  almost  clas- 
sical '  Rose  Library '  Miss  Alcott's  '  Aunt 
Joe's  Scrap  Bag  ■'  Mrs.  Beecher  Btowe'a  '  Pearl 
of  Otr's  Island;'  M.  Saintaine's  'Picciola,1 
and,  what  is  to  us  a  new  story,  "The  Two 
Children  of  Saint  Domingo.'  From  the 
French  of  Mademoiselle  Julia  Gournud  '  A 
Story  of  the  Revolution  of  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture  in  1701.'  Some  volumes  of  Mrs.  Beecii- 
er  Stowe's,  We  and  Our  Neighbours ;  My 
Wife  and  I ;  Captain  Kidd't  Money,  and  oth- 
er Stories  ;  The  Ghost  in  the  Mill,  and  other 
Stories ;  Betty's  Bright  Ideas,  and  Beacon 
PitHn's  Farm;  also  Mrs.  Mapes  Dodoe's  Hani 
Brinber,  or,  Silver  Skates;  a  capital  Dutch 
story,  one  of  the  best  of  their  Christmas  books 
last  year ;  Wendell  Holmes'  Guardian  Angel; 
and  Lowell's  My  Study  Window.  Every 
one  of  which  will  be  heartily  welcome  in  this 
cheap  tonu.—^IIeUn  Blantyre.  By  A.  E.  A. 
Mair.  Two  Tols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
A  love  story,  full  of  cross-purposes  and  tan- 
gles. George  KLrington  loves  Helen;  Miss 
Travers  loves  liim ;  Helen  loves  Harold  Wyn- 
chester,  who,  before  meeting  her,  has  mode 
nn  offer  to  Cecile  Villars,  who  loves  Le 
Comte  de  la  Bane.  Harold  does  not  care 
much  for  Cecile,  and  when  he  sees  Helen 
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falls  violently  in  love  with  her.  Cecile,  dis- 
appointed in  her  love,  accepts  Harold's  offer, 
which  she  has  token  a  fortnight  to  consider. 
So  Harold,  engaged  to  one  young  lady  whom 
he  eannot  in  honour  refuse,  is  in  love  with 
another;  and  as  the  tangle  is  complete,  the 
whole  story  is  simply  tlio  working  out  of 
these  complications  and  of  sundry  misunder- 
standings connected  with  them.  The  author- 
ess cuts  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  killing 
Harold  in  a  railway  accident,  not,  however, 
before  Helen  has  begun  to  discover  his  weak- 
ness; then,  afterlthreo  years,  George's  wooing 
is  successful.     We  need  only  add  that  the 

story  is    well    and  vigorously  written. 

Laura Linwood;  or,  thePriotofan  Accomplish- 
ment. By  the  Author  of  'The  White  Cross 
and  Dove  of  Pearls,'  &C.  (Dodder  and 
Stoughton.)  This  story  seems  intended  to 
show  that  young  ladies  may  learn,  the  faculty 
of  conversing  in  French  and  German  at  the 
cost  of  family  peace,  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
holy  living;  that  Romish  priests  have  con- 
sciences which  are  not  afflicted  with  any  com- 
punction, if  by  surreptitious  underhand 
tricks  they  can  seduce  the  credulous  victims 
of  their  religious  promises  from  all  domestic 
ties ;  that  it  is  their  method  to  induce  or  en- 
courage young  and  secret  converts  to  abscond 
at  midnight  from  their  home  and  hike  refuge 
for  the  soul's  advantage  within  the  walls  of 
neighbouring  convents;  that  fathers  of  such 
maidens  may  die  of  fits,  and  mothers  pine 
with  broken  hearts,  but  ;Romc  is  obdurate. 
At  least,  so  it  was  with  one  of  the  heroines  of 
this  story,  who  came  forth,  however,  purified 
at  last  in  the  fire  of  disappointment,  from  her 
Romish  predilections.  Interesting  insight  is 
given  into  the  life  of  Wesloyan  Methodism 
and  into  the  delicate  refinement  of  its  culti- 
vated classes,  and  the  narrative  is  not  with- 
out its  use  in  these  days,  when  young  people 
are  striving  with,  new  and  eager  longings 
after  the  diversified  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge.  Nothing  but   Leaves.     By    Sabah 

Doudnej.  (Hodder  and  Stonghton.)— The 
Great  Salterns.  By  Sarah  Doudney.  (Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.)  Two  brief  stories  by 
the  same  authoress,  beautifully  printed  and 
bound,  and  delicately  illustrated,  calculated 
to  interest  young  people  in  the  loveliness  of 
high  Christian  principle,  and  to  warn  them 
against  the  shallowness  of  a  pretentious  and 
fussy  '  usefulness,'  which  is  not  dictated  by 
true  unselfishness  or  genuine  piety.  The  lit- 
tle Pharisee  of  'Nothing  but  Leaves'  learns 
the  error  of  her  ways  by  personal  misfortune 
and  good  advice,  and  turns  over  a  new  leaf 
of  her  life,  to  the  great  advantage  of  her 
home  and  her  ragged  school.  There  is  an 
attempt  at  harmless  sensation  in  '  Great  Salt- 
erns;' thus  we  have  an  artificial  ghost  story, 
a  cruel  thunder-storm  which  kills  off  the 
heroine  somewhat  unmeaningly,  and  an  incog- 
nito, whieh  is  laboriously  and  clumsily  con- 
trived. Still,  the  tone  of  the  story  is  pure 
end  the  spirit  of  its  teaching  eminently  Evan- 
gelical. There  is  an  exuberance  of  religions 
phrase  and  a  plethora  of  hymns  and  devout 
advice  appearing  on  almost  every  page  ;  but 
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the  obvious  design  of  the  writer  is  to  exhibit 
the  power  of  patience  and  of  prayer,  of  fel- 
lowship with  Christ,  and  practical  Christian 

honesty;  and  so  far  she  has  succeeded. The 

Dramatic  and  Poetical  Work*  of  Wettland 
Mariton.  Two  Volumes.  Collected  Edition. 
(Chatto  and  Wiudus.)  Mr.  Mareton  has  here 
collected  the  productions  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  during  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  stage  many  dramas,  of  which  a  dozen  are 
contained  in  these  volumes,  together  with 
some  dramatic  fragments  and  sonnets.  Some 
of  them  have  ootliefore  appeared  in  print; 
those  that  have,  have  been  carefully  revised. 
Miss  Helen  Paucit,  Macrendy,  Phelps,  Soth- 
ern,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Kean  have  sus- 
tained his  principal  characters.  The  dramas 
fairly  belong  to  literature  as  well  as  to  the 
stage;  they  indicate  no  great  genius;  they 
arc  not  inlaid  with  sentences  that  pass  into 
the  quotations  of  literary  men;  they  have  no 
special  force  which  penetrates  and  takes  pos- 
session of  yon;  but  they  are  fluent,  graceful, 
and  dignified.  They  aim  at  literary  excel- 
lence, and  now  aud  thcu  striking  passages 
and  happy  touches  occur.  The  separate 
dramas  otter  salient  points  for  well-deserved 
criticism.  We  can  say  only.that,  as  a  whole, 
they  arc  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  not  very 
dramatic  age.  The  poetry  is  genuine,  the 
tone  is  pure,  aud  the  dramatic  presentation  is 
artistic  and  striking.     We  are  glad  to  possess 

the  volumes. The  Poetical   Work*  of  Ray 

Palmer.  Complete  Edition.  (R.  D.  Dickin- 
son.) Mr.  Dickinson  ha3  reprinted,  in  a 
cheap  and  elegant  volume,  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Hay  Palmer's  works,  which,  in  its 
sumptuous  American  form,  we  slrongly  com- 
mended in  our  last  number. Songtof  Reli- 
gion, and  Life.  By  Jous  Stuart  Blackie.  (Ed- 
monton and  Douglas.)  Everything  that  Mr. 
Stuart  Blackie  writes  is  forcible  ana  fearless. 
In  this  volume  he  embodies  opinions  which 
must  bo  somewhat  repugnant  to  Scottish 
presbyteries,  in  language  that  is  sometimes 
strong  even  to  dogmatism.  We  should  have 
preferred  their  exposition  in  Mr.  Stuart 
Blackic's  vigorous  and  racy  prose ;  for,  as 
old  Fuller  said  of .  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins, 
his  piety  is  better  than  his  poetry,  although 
some  of  the  lyrics  have  in  them  the  true  fire 
of  song;  and  if  Mr.  Blackie  were  as  patient 
in  labour  at  artistic  form  as  he  is  enthusiastic 
in  his  afflatus,  they  might  live  beyond  their 

day. Shalxtpcare  Manval.  By  F.G.Fleay, 

M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  This  is  strict- 
ly a  handbook  in  a  popular  and  condensed 
form.  Of  matters  collateral  to  Shakespeare's 
plays,  it  includes  within  the  compass  of  a 
small  volume  the  results  of  a  whole  library  of 
Shakespcrian  literature — biographical  facts, 
the  bibliography  of  the  plays,  contemporary 
allusions,  historical  information  concerning 
theatre*,  actors,  and  other  related  matters. 
Everything,  in  short,  that  can  illustrate 
Shakespeare  or  interest  his  readers  is  here, 
with  remarkable  lucidity,  vigour,  and  critical 
independence,  brought  within  every  student's 

reach. Poem*  of  the  Month*.     By   M.    A. 

Baikes  ;      the    Etchings    by    Wilhelmina 


Baikes.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  We  can 
commend  only  the  etchings  of  tins  tasteful 
volume,  and  them  only  with  a  qualification, 
—the  flowers  are  fairly  well  done;  but  the 
letterpress  is  unpleasant  to  read,  as  a  face 
marked  with  the  small-pox  is  unpleasant  to 
look  upon.  The  unrhymed  verses  arc  irre- 
deemably    common-place. The     Vidture 

Maiden  (Die  Oder-  Wall)/).  By  Wilbemkne 
von  Hillern.  From  the  German,  by,  C. 
Bell  and  E.  F.  Pointer.  Tuuchnitz  Edi- 
tion. (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  This  is  .a 
Tyrolosc  story  of  singular  weirdncss  and  pow- 
er. Its  scene  is  the  Oetzthal  and  the  Hocb- 
Joch  glacier,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  eleven 
thousand  feet,  upon  which  the  Vulture 
Maiden  finds  her  refuge  from  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  her  father;  and  t lie  magnificent 
scenery  of  which  is  vividly  and  powerfully, 
described,  and  idealised  with  that  blending 
of  superstition  which  hangs  about  mountain 
scenery,  and  which  is  the  legitimate  domain 
of  Romance.  The  semi-heroic  character  of 
Wally  is  finely  conceived,  and  the  moral  pro- 
cess of  her  training  is  well  wrought  out.  In 
her  father,  Vinccuz.  the  villagers,  the  Klats 
family  of  It  of  en,  and  even  Joseph,  for  whom 
she  conceives  so  wild  a  passion,  the  stem  and 
dark  side  of  Tyrolosc  peasant  character  are  ex- 
hibited. The  picture,  which  Madame  Hillern 
has  dedicated  to  her  master,  Bernard  Auer- 
bach,  is  one  of  great  power,  and  suggests 
many  points  for  extended  criticism.  We  can 
only  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  fascinating  stories  that  has 
latterly  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  redolent 
of  the  wild  scenery  and  romance  of  its  moun- 
tain solitudes. In  their  series  of  '  Stand- 
aid  Novels '  the  same  publishers  have  repro- 
duced two  of  the  best  novels  of  the  but  sea- 
son. Mr.  Blackmoke's  Alice  Lorraise,  in 
which  the  excellence  of  Lorna  Doone  is  near- 
ly reached ;  and  Mr.  Black's  Three  Feather*, 
in  which  lie  surpasses  himself. Stray  Pa- 
per*. By  Jobs  Ohmsby.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)     One  cannot  do  much  better  in  spare 

Snorters  of  an  hour  than  read  one  of  Mr. 
Wsby's  short  papers.  They  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  'Cornhill,  'Fraser,'  the 
'Poll  Mall-  Gazette,1  the  '  Saturday  Review.' 
and  other  journals,  to  which  they  were  origi- 
nally contributed.  They  combine,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  a  faculty  for  keen  observation, 
a  feeling  for  the  humorous  side  of  things, 
and  a  dainty  touch  of  reflectiveness,  which, 
while  often  very  suggestive,  never,  degener- 
ates into  moralising.  The  papers  about  Lon- 
don streets,  especially  the  zoological  one,  are 
very  clever  and  very  amusing.  Very  few  Short 
magazine  papers  are  worth  collecting -inn 
volume.  We  mean  to  emphasise  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Ormshy  when  we  say  that  these 

are. Hitman  Stature :  aMosaicof  Saying*, 

Maxim*,  Opinion*,  and  Refaction*  on  Life 
and  Character.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
David.  W.  Mitchell.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Mitchell  has  selected  and  classified 
many  hundreds  of  paragraphs  from  the  entire 
range  of  literature,  with  wide  knowledge  and 
considerable  skill,  the  whole  forming  trtund 
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□-place  book  for  human  nature  and 
life;  good  things  are  to  be  found  on  every 

page. Esther's  Journal ;      or,    a  Tale  of 

Utritt  Pension  Life.  By  a  Resident.  With 
a  preface  by  Miss  Wiiateley.  (James  Nis- 
bet'and  Co.)  A  pleasant  series  of  sketches 
of  pension  life,  showing  what  a  ministering 
kindness  and  goodness  may  always  find,  and 
not  without  its  little  love  romance.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  little  volume,  although  we 
should  have  liked  it  better  had  poetical  jus- 
tice been  meted  out  to  Miss  Lucy. Ltzy. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins.  M.A.  (Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons.)  We  gladly  wel- 
come this  first  volume  of  a  supplemental  se- 
ries of  Ancient  Classics  for  English  readers, 
The  twenty  volumes  already  published  have 
probably  disseminated,  among  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  more  knowledge 
of  classical  literature  than  any  publications 
in  our,  or  in  any  other,  period.  The  volumes 
are  so  small  as  to  be  easily  read,  and  the  sum- 
maries and  specimens  of  authors  arc  done 
with  that  great  measure  of  skill,  complete- 
ness, and  vividness  which  is  possible  only  to 
accomplished  scholars.  This  volume  on  Livy 
is  done  by  the  general  editor,  and  follows 
the  method  of  the  first  series — first  giving  us 
all  necessary  information  about  the  author, 
and  then  summarising  his  work;  of  course 
here  with  the  usual  comments  on  the  last  De- 
cades.    It  is  admirably  done. Oliver  of 

the  Hill.  A  Tale.  By  Maria  Louisa 
Charles  worth.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.) 
It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  charm  of  Miss 
Charlesworth's  stories.  Both  the  sentiment 
and  the  preaching  are  somewhat  in  excess. 
Her  stories  have  not  much  unity:  the  course 
of  events  meanders,  as  indeed  it  does  in  life. 
In  '  Oliver  of  the  Mill '  it  runs  through  two 
or  three  generations;  she  is  a  little  Churchy, 
very  Evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  in  one  or 
two  places,  e.g.,  on  p.  270,  she  evinces  a  ten- 
dency either  to  Plymouth  Brethrenism  or  to 
Sacerdotalism,  we  are  not  sure  wluch,  for  she 
emphasises  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  irre- 
spective of  its  administrator.  We  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  skip  here  and  there, 
hut  still  her  writing  has  a  charm.  It  is,  we 
think,  the  kind  of  hazy  religions  sentiment 
and  unctuous  religious  feeling  wbich  charac- 
terises the  fervid  Evangelical  school.  This, 
we  think,  is  a  drawback  to  the  otherwise 
good  religious  influence  of  her  books.  '  Oli- 
ver of  the  Hill '  has  in  it  a  good  deal  that  is 
both  charming  and  touching.  Of  the  story 
we  can  give  no  account;  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  sentiment.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
new  story  will  find  thousands  of  interested 

readers. A.   lladrigal,  anil  other  Stories. 

By  the  author  of  the  '  Hose  Garden.'  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  Seven  very  charming  little 
stories, — four  of  them  reprinted  from  maga- 
zines, three  not  published  before — from  the 
graceful  pen  of  the  author  of  tho  'Rose  Oar- 
den.'  Her  skill  in  putting  in  delicate  touch- 
es which  insensibly  perfect  her  portraits, 
gives  her  character-drawing  a  great  charm; 
for  instance,  '  Under  the  Mountains,'  the  way 
in  which  the  breach  between  Elsie  and  Chris- 
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tian  widens,  and  the  dumb  instincts  which 
work  towards  its  healing^  are  most  subtly 
and  admirably  done.  The  change  wrought  ■ 
on  Lady  Harrington  is  less  delicately  traced; 
but.the  undertone  of  tender  sentiment  which 
runs  through  it  is  very  charming  to  us,  for 
whom  the  careful  writing  of  tms  authoress 
has  a  great  charm.  The  volume  is  very  ac- 
ceptable.  French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk. 

By  tho  Author  of  'The  Member  for  Paris,' 
&c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The  author 
of  '  The  Member  for  Paris '  is  an  acuto  ob- 
server, and  a  good  deal  of  a  satirist.  He  has 
lived  in  Paris,  and  made  himself  so  familiar 
with  all  its  outs  and  ins,  that  he  can  cleverly 
sketch  off  real  persons  under  thin  disguises, 
and  reveal  them  to  ns  as  significant  types. 
In  no  work  of  his  has  the  playful  satire  and 
the  serious  intent  had  more  scope  than  here. 
'  French  Pictures  *  abound  in  humour  of  an 
almost  unique  kind.  The  author  is  severe, 
but  never  savage ;  the  air  of  complete  superi- 
ority to  personality  imparts  a  rare  savour  to 
the  bitterest  thrusts.  Martin  Boulct  jockey- 
ing the  candidates  is  exquisite ;  and  the  fun  is 
sustained  and  never  undignified,  which  is  the 
great  temptation  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
'Our  Secret  Society' gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  student  life  of  the  Quartier  Latin  of  to- 
day, and  from  '  Recollections  of  the  Siege 
of  Paris 'not  a  little  may  be  learned,  and 
readers  will  not  fail  to  bo  all  the  more 
touched  by  certain  passages,  inasmuch  as  ths 
author  does  not  affect  the  pathetic,  but  the 
reverse.  '  Our  Bishop '  and  '  Lc  Ministre 
Malgre  Lui '  are  pervaded  by  refined  amuse- 
ment, which  few  who  have  watched  French 
news  during  the  past  few  years,  will  fail  to 
appreciate.  This  author  not  only  knows 
French  contemporary  history,  he  is  a  bit  of  a 
dramatist  also,  and  can  make  his  personages 
silly  reveal  themselves  in  word  and  act.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  cleverest  wo  have  read  for 
a  long  lime,  and  deserves,  as  it  is  sure  to  re- 
ceive, a  very  wide  welcome. Parley  Mag- 
na. A  Novel.  By  Edward  Whitakek. 
Two  Volumes.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Whitaker  pins  committed  the  too  foolish 
mistake  of  pitching  into  the  critics  who  re- 
view books  without  reading  them,  and  of 
§  raising  his  on  n  novel;  which  prevents  our 
oing  more  than  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
his  book,  as  of  course  were  we  to  praise  its 
excellences  we  should  be  liable  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  deprecating  his  censures.  Premising 
the  assurance  that  we  have  honestly  read  Ida 
book,  and  that  we  have  been  interested  in  a 
good  deal  of  its  characterisation,  wc  must 
tell  him  that  he  has  seriously  marred  it,  first, 
by  a  certain  cynicism  which  often  becomes  a 
sneer;  nest,  by  a  continuous  attempt  at  fine 
writing.  The  consciousness  that  he  ought  to 
say  something  smart  seems  always  present  to 
him,  and  he  is  ever  striving  to  achieve  it. 
This  gives  not  only  an  unpleasant  falsetto  to 
his  style,  but  an  exaggeration  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  men  and  things  which  is  sometimes 
farcical.  It  is  not  the  keenness  which  pene- 
trates so  much  as  the  smartness  which  carica- 
tures.    What  Mr.  Whitaker  may  really  know 
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about  Someraetslrire  rustic  life  and  Noncon- 
formity wo  do  not  know ;  we  are  certain  only 
'  that  nothing  at  all  resembling  his  sketches 
wan  ever  embodied  in  human  life,  or  in  reli- 
gious society.  If  Mr.  Whitaker  had  been  writ- 
ing a  farce  for  a  third-class  theatre  it  might 
have  passed  as  not  exceeding  the  understood 
margin  caricature  for  such  exhibitions;  hut 
that  he  should  have  rilled  dialogues  and  pages 
with  such  '  bosh  *  in  a  novel  of  men  and  man- 
ners, is  creditable  neither  to  his  information 
not  to  hia  sense  otf  dramatic  propriety.  Mr. 
WW  taker  has  some  good  qualities,  and  would 
produce  a  good  norel  if  he  would  avoid  this 
perpetual  striving  after  smartness',  and  culti- 
vate that  sense  of  coogruily  which  prevents 
fair  caricature  from  passing  fnloincret*"  " 

extravagance. A  Mad  World  and  iti 

habitant*.  By  Jn.ius  Chambers.  (Si  , 
son  Low  and  Co.)  Under  the  pseudonym  of 
'Felix  Homers,'  Mr.  Chambers  supplied  one  of 
the  New  York  newspapers  with  a  report  of  the 
sordid  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  Dr.  Baldric's 
Private  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  which  he 
had  qualified  himself  by  successfully  feigning 
lnfidness,  and  Securing  for  himself  admission 
as  a  patient— after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood in  the  Casual  Ward.  He  details  his 
preparations, examinati one,  experiences  in  the 
mad-house,  and  the 'expose  before  the  magis- 
trate. The  book  is  written  in  a  somewhat 
mad  stylo  of  sensationalism,  but  its  revela- 
tions, we  are  told,  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment and  important  reforms. Silver  Pitch- 
er) and  other  ttoriet.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Miss  Alcott'a  sto- 
ries are  of  very  unequal  merit.  The  first, 
'  Silver  Pitchers,'  which  is  a  teetotal  story,  is 
possible.  The  next,  'Anna's  Whim,' a  love 
story,  is  capital.  The  third, '  Transcendental 
Wild  Oats,'  is  simple  extravagance  and  non- 
sense. 'My  Rococo  Watch'  is  a  quiz  on 
travelling  follies.  All,  Itowover,  are  native 
to  their  American  soil,  and  point  to  charac- 
teristics and  blots  of  American  social  life, 
into  the  full  significance  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  enter.  Of  course,  Mian  Alcott  is  in- 
genious in  devising  her  incidents  and  grace- 
ful  in   telling   them. My  Sitter  Rosalind. 

By  the  Author  of  'Christina  North.'  Two 
vols.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  sad 
career  of  Rosalind,  as  portrayed  by  her  sister, 
faaciuates  and  haunts  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  this  story.  The  incident  is  trifling  and 
the  plot  improbable,  if  such  a  word  can  be 
rightly  used  to  describe  the  hitter  experience 
and  crushing  disaster  which  accompany  the 
declaration  of  love  on  the  part  of  two  well- 
born youths  to  the  same  orphaned  but  light- 
hearted  maiden.  Her  sister  telle  the  story  of 
the  effects  wrought  in  this  aweet  heart  hy 
this  complication,  by  the  untimely  death  of 
one  suitor,  by  the  murderous  satisfaction  of 
the  other,  by  the  ill-omened  marriage,  and 
by  the  tardy  confession  of  the  husband  of  his 
guilty,  soul -devouring  remembrance.  There 
was  perhaps  nothing  then  to  ha  done  but  to 
kill  Rosalind.  There  is  great  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  strong,  clever  characterisation, 
but  anything  more  melancholy  it  is  difficult 
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to  conceive.  The  author  is  too  fond  of  kill- 
ing heroines. -Women  in  the  Beign  of  Vic- 
toria. By  Madame  R.  A  Caplin.  Assisted 
by  Dr.  John  Mill.  (Dean  and  Son.)  Let 
not  those  who  take  up  Madame  Caplin 's  book 
be  deterred  by  its  introductory  chapter, 
which  is  awkward,  miscellaneous,  and  super- 
ficial. She  has  really  some  sensible  tilings  to 
Bay  and  some  wholesome  advice  to  give. 
She  would  hare  English  girls  take  warning 
from  the  results  of  bad  training  upon  the 
physique  of  American  women;  and  in  order 
to  do  this  she  points  out  the!  causes  of  female 
debility  as  induced  by  modem  life  and 
habits  ;  gives  good  advice  on  bodily  culture ; 
discourses  concerning  professional  women, 
art  workwomen,  female  assistant*,  female 
labourer*  and  servants, ',  lone  women,  the 
sphere  of  women,  marriage,  motherhood,  and 
education,  in  a  very  sensible  and  valuable 
way.  The  book  may  stand  by  the  aide  of 
Dr.  Richardson's  'Diseases  of  Modern  Life.' 

ThornmaU  Abbm.      By  Obaitt  LurrV. 

Twovols.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  'Thorn- 
wall  Abbas  '  is  cleverly  constructed  and  well 
written.  It  lays-  hold  of  us  and  satisfies  as, 
and  this  Is  saying  a  good  dent ;  for  the  flimsy 
structure  and  slip-slop  itnglbh  of  many  of 
the  novels  one  is  doomed  to  read  arc  often 
very  trying.  Lady  Qrirel,  an  old  Sottish 
grandmother,  who  in  her  youth  was  told  the 
fortunes  of  her  house  by  one  gifted  with  sec- 
ond sight,  changes  her  grandson  at  hia  birth. 
The  story  tarns  «pon  the  history  of  the  two 
youths  and  their  contrasted  characters.  The 
device,  after  causing  the  old  lady  infinite  re- 
morse, really  fulfils  the  destiny  it  was  meant 
to  avert.     The  story  is  notable  in  well-drawn 

and  wed  1 -sustained  characters. The  Odyt- 

tey  of  llnrnsr.  By  Mon daunt  Barnard, 
M.A.  (Williams  and  Nofgate.)  The  author 
says,  in  his  very  brief  preface,  that  his  object 
is  twofold,  'to  assist  backward  students  in 
mastering  the  original,  and  to  give  English 
rendersa  simple  anil  unambitious  version,  often 
differing  little  from  mere  prose.'  Neither  of 
these  ends  it  very  ambitious ;  as  a  Inerc 
'crib  '  in  versa  it  can  hardly  claim  a  high  lit- 
erary position,  and,  as  intended  for  English 
readers,  we  can  only  say  of  It  that  verse 
translations  of  the  Odyssey  arc  so  extremely 
numerous  that  it  really  has  become  difficult 
to  count  them.  A  new  translation  was  sim- 
ply not  wanted.  The  blank  verse  chosen  for 
the  metre  does  not  seem  to  us  to  rise  beyond 
a  moderately  easy  effort;  the  lines  are  such  as 
any  tolerably  good  scholar  could  write  off  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  hour.  We  take  a 
specimen  without  selection,  —the  opening  of 
Book  iv.— 

To  I*ceckomon,  fall  of  deep  ravines. 
They  drove,  where  famous  Menelaus  dwelt. 
They  found  him  at  a  marriage  festival 
(Given  to  many  friends  and  neighbours  there) 
Of  son  and  blameless  daughter  in  his  house.' 

The  volume  has  neither  introduction  nor 
notes.  We  cannot  say  that  its  merits,  as  a 
whole,  seem  of  a  high  order.  Nor  is  the 
scholarship  very    advanced     tlutt     renders 
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n  utpdc  Merit  by  '  bitter  arrow, '  and  Is  antiBfled 
K-ith  'guarding  throughout  with  willow  toiJb' 
(p.  W)  a  raft  to  which  Ulyma*  had  added, 
from  end  to  end,  a  fence  or  burwarti  of  osier 

hurdles. lAtndon  Xffwes.     By  Prrdekktr 

Looktbr.  Anew  edition  enlarged'and  final- 
ly Tevlsod.  (Henry  8.  King.)  Mr,  Lock  y fir's 
place  as  the  poet  of  London  clubs,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  streets  ia  pretty  well  determined. 
For  a  while  his  verses  will  keep  their  place. 
They  arc  clever,  witty,  and  sparkling,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things,  vert  -de  toeiitt  are 
evanescent.  He  is,  however,  something 
more  than  the  poet  of  passing  manners.  Not 
infrequently  as  abiding  moral  underlies  the 
passing  mood,  as,  for  instance,-  in  'Beggars;' 
and  »  touch  of  tenderness  in  light  fancy,  as 
is  '  To  my  Grandmother.'  He  has  the  genu- 
ine faculty  of  the  poet,  and  satisfies  both  our 

sentiment  and  oar  art  feeling. -Fottioal  Re- 

wrtrait  of  Edward  Ghwton.  M.A.  (John 
Murray.)  Many  besides  the  personal  friends 
of  tlie  late  Archdeacon  Qhurton  will  be  glad 
to  possess  this  volume  of  hi*  collected  poems. 
His  gift  of  song  was  a  genuine  one;  not, 
however,  eminent  enough  to. win  for  htm  a 
very  prominent  place,  but  musical  nnd  ten- 
der. His  chief  contributions  to  poetical  lit- 
erature are  his  translations,  (specially  from 
the  Spanish.  Some  of  his  translated  hymns 
have  found  a  place  in  several  hymnals.- — 
Florimd  Jones.  A  Novel.  By  J.  A.  (Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.)  The  author  apologises  for 
bis  little  tale  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  first 
attempt.  The  indications  of  unpractised 
authorship  are  evident,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain vigor,  both  of  thoaght  and  judgment, 
which  is  a  good  augury.  The  dolincation  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  is  better  than  that  of  Edward 
Viltiers:  the  latter  is  a  little  too  raw  in  artis- 
tic conception.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  little  too 
much  of  a  paragon,  his  flirtation  with  Sally 
notwithstanding.  The  scene  is  Newfound- 
land, and  the  straw  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est.— —Poem*  ar.d  &mnet».  By  OKOROE  Bak- 
tow.  Three  Volumes.  (J.  Camden  Holten.) 
A  Life'*  Lore.  By  George  Baklow.  (J. 
Camden  Hotten.)  Undtr  the  Dawn.  By. 
Georce  Bahlow.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
It  is  impossible  to  state  in  a  brief  notice  our 
impression  of  live  volumes  of  poetry,  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  separate  pieces,  and 
adopting  largely  the  form  «f  the  sonnet.  The 
author  deserves  all  the  praise  he  has  received 
for  pleasant  versification,  for  mellifloousness 
of  expression,  for  gentle  thought  and  tender 
touching  insight  into  the  depih  of  a  pure 
soul.  If  'poets  are  all  who  love,  who  think 
great  truths  and  tell  them,  and  the  truth  of 
truths  be  love,'  then  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order.  The  smile,  the  response,  the 
kiss  of  love,  are  to  him  more  than  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earlh,  and  ought  to  suffice.  It 
is  poiefble  to  be  satiatud  with  this  feast  of 
marrow  And  fatness,  these  garlands  and  kisses 
innumerable,  but  we  do  not  see  that,  with  all 
his  eye  for  colour  and  his  heart  for  love,  there 
is  either  meaning  or  verisimilitude  in  the 
charge  sometimes  brought  against  himof  being 
amese  disciple  either  of  Rossctti  or  Swinburne. 
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Inoneof  his  prefaces  he  very  strongly,  and  in 
a  manly  way,  proclaims  and  proves  bis  inde- 
pendence of  both  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
right  of  him  to  claim  his  privilege  of  clinging 
to  theism  if  be  has  relinquished  Christianity. 
ft  is  very  sad  to  read  his  melancholy  return 
to  the  love  of  earth  and  the  worship  of  nature 
after  tasting  the  powers  of  the  world  to  crane. 
The  world  does  not  mote  backwards  though. 
This  strange  return  to  pie-Ohrietian  consola- 
tions is  one  of  the  passions  of  our  modem 
renaissance  of  Paganism.  The  poems  entitled 
''Ohristologia' are  among  the  saddest  wails 
we  know,  because  there  is  laughter  mingled 
with  it.  We  cannot  refuse  to  Mr.  Bartow 
the  praise  of  real  poetic  sentiment,  but  the 
impression  left  by  his  lines  seems  angularly 
evanescent. 


TIIEOMini,    PHILOSOPHY,    AKO 

The  Chrittiau  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Jotnt 
Tullucbe,  D.D.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

Dr.  Tnlloch's  very  thoughtful,  scholarly, 
and  able  volume  deserves  a  much  more  de- 
tailed notice  than  we  can  here  give  to  it.  It  . 
is  a  distinct  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
disenssion,  but  to  the  settlement,  of  some  of 
the  vital  questions  at  issue  between  scepti- 
cism and  faith.  The  title  of  the  volume, 
although  Btrictly  relevant,  will  not  be  very 
promising  to  those  unfamiliar  with  theologi- 
cal thought,  and  will  not  convey  nn  adequate 
idea  of  the  breadth  of  ground  traversed,  and 
of  the  depth  and  reach  of  the  principles  dis- 
cussed. Human  sin  is  the  correlative  of  all 
doctrine  concerning  God  in  His  relations  to 
men.  A  theology  that  had  no  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  evil  which  is  characteristic 
of  men  might  be  abstractly  true,  but  would 
have  no  practical  relevance.  The  anthropo- 
logical side  of  the  relation  is  as  vital  aa  the 
theological  eido  of  it.  Starting  from  this 
standpoint.  Dr.  Tulloch  first  discusses  the 
fundamental  question  whether  or  not  man  is 
a  spiritual  being,  upon  the  answer  to  which 


and  in  maintaining  the  si 
stratcs  the  inadequacy  of  naturalistic  theories 
of  evolution  to  explain  man's  nature,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  mere  moral  religion,  and  the 
necessary  fssao  of  both  religious  and  moral 
truths  in  metaphysics;  for  the  validity  of 
which  he  strikes  a  good  blow  as  against  the 
mere  materialist. 

Dr.  Tulloch  chooses  and  vindicates,  in 
preference  to  the  method  of  Dr.  J.  Muller  on 
the  same  subject,  the  method  of  pure  histori- 
cal development,  rather  than  that  of  an  anal- 
ysis and  co-ordination  of  Scripture  texts-, 
that  is,  he  does  not  deduce  conclusions  from 
Scripture  premises,  he  uses  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  to  throw  light  upon  the  phenomena 
and  history  of  human  nature.  In  this  he  is 
right.     Human  nature,  as  developed  in  its 
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history,  is  the  prima  /actor  of  his  arguments, 
and  the  Scripture  is  simply  a  light  from  God 
thrown  upon  it. 

The  second  chapter,  therefore,  deals  with 
the  idea  of  evil  outside  revelation,  and  is  a 
very  masterly  summary. of  the  teachings  and 
conclusions  of  comparative  theology  on  the 
subject  of  evil  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
development  of  the  Bin-consciousness  in  the 
history  of  men,  and  through  the  various  phi- 
losopliies~and  theologies  propounded  to  him, 
from  the  conceptions  of  primitive  religions, 
through  the  systems  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  In- 
dia, Greece,  Zo  roast  danism,  Jfnnichfcism, 
Brahinanism,  Buddhism,  and  Gnosticism, 
down  to  the  grand,  although  gloomy  and  in- 
adequate, conceptions  of  Greek  tragedy. 
The  cliapler  is  full  of  condensed  information, 
keen  insight,  and  philosophical  breadth.  We 
find  that  we  have  marked  for  quotation  and 
comment  passages  upon  almost  every  page, 
but  we  must  forbear. 

We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
advocates  of  mere  natural  development  the 
third  chapter  on  the  Old  Testament  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  and  its  striking  demonstration  of  the 
new  moral  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  He- 
brew Scriptures;  its  vigorous  grasp  of  the 
great  principles  embodied  in  the  account  of 
the  Fall  and  Temptation  in  Genesis, — what- 
ever its  historic  or  scientific  character,— in 
Mosaisin,  and  in  prophecy,  and  Us  masterly 
Exposition  of  their  development.  So  also 
the  chapter  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  as  taught 
by  our  Lord,  so  much  more  profound  and 
spiritual  than  that  of  Judaism.  The  last  two 
lectures  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles, which  is  also  done  with  great  power  and 
some  originality;  especially  Paul's  doctrine 
of  the  '  flesh,'  in  which  views  are  maintained 
analogous  to  those  propounded  by  Mr.  Bin- 
ney  in  one  of  the  greatest  sermons  he  ever 
preached,  the  one -on  Carnality,  contained  in 
the  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons.  We 
commend  also  the  vigorous  analysis  of  the 
struggle  depicted  in  Romans  vii.,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  more  lucid  and  satisfactory  than 
almost  any  that  we  have  seen. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  Dr.  Tulloch'a 
theme  is  his  treatment  of  original  sin  in  the 
last  lecture ;  probably  becapse  a  satisfactory 
theory  is  impossible.  Dr.  Tulloch  confesses 
the  weakness  of  human  thinking  on  what  is 
equally  an  indisputable  fact  and  an  insoluble 
mystery.  Perhaps  he  says  as  much  about  it, 
and  throws  as  much  light  npon  the  notions 
propounded  by  Paul  as  is  possible,  but  we 
confess  we  do  not  feel  that  we  arc  much 
helped,  save,  indeed,  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  soon  reach  the  limit  of  possible  knowl- 
edge. 

We  have  not  recently  read  a  volume  so 
wise  and  strong  in  its  firm  and  liberal  ortho- 
doxy. Holding  fast  "by  the  great  cardinal 
doctrines  of  revelation,  Dr.  Tulloch  refuses 
to  compromise  them  by  the  accretions  of  tra- 
dition or  of  scholastic  theology.  He  pro- 
duces upon  us  again  the  very  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  cardinal  truths  of  God  and  of 
humanity  are  presented  in  their  truest  idea 


when  liberated  from  accidental  forms,    even 
of  revelation,  and  that  they  are  never  safer 


largest  church  in  Edinburgh  was  inadequate 
for  the  multitude  thai  crowded  to  listen  to 
these  eloquent  and  able  discourses. 


This  work  of  the  late  Lord  Amberley  has 
excited  less  sensation  than  was  probably  ex- 
pected by  his  friends.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  might  have  been  re- 
lied upon  to  attract  to  it  a  certain  amount  of 
temporary  attention  and  popularity.  Cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  early  manhood,  after  follow- 
ing to  the  tomb  the  gifted  lady  who  hod 
shared  his  labour*  and  his  sorrows,  and  to 
whose  memory  this  book  is  dedicated ;  the 
possibilities  of  a  career,  which  bade  fair  to  be 
distinguished,  being  thus  nipped  in  the  bud, 
while  all  that  fortune  and  favourable  circum- 
stances could  supply  to  render  life  pleasant 
were  present}  it  was  natural  that  a  measure 
of  sympathetic  interest  should  attach  to  Lord 
Amberley's  memory.  He  was  known  to  be 
an  '  advanced '  thinker,  and  the  subject  he 
has  grappled  with  is  the  greatest  which  can 
occupy  human  thought.  Lord  Amberley's 
'  inscription '  of  the  book  shows  that  he  him- 
self regarded  it  as  his  chief  work.  He  had 
long  looked  forward  to  his  wife's  welcome  of 
'the  completed  work,'  which  hail  occupied 
both  of  them  '  during  many  years  of  prepara- 
tory toil,'  as  '  his  one  great  reward ;'  and  al- 
though, in  the  literal  sense,  the  work  had  not 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  final  corrections 
further  than  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  page  of  the  first  volume,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  alterations  he  would  have  made, 
'either  as  to  thought  or  style,'  would  have 
affected  the  estimate  that  will  be  entertained 
of  the  book.  Consequently,  this  '  Analysis 
of  Religious  Belief '  gives  us,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  mind  of  the  late  Viscount  on  religious 
matters.  The  incidental  references  to  his 
personal  position  in  the  prefatory  address  to 
the  reader,  by  the  Countess  Russell,  are  rath- 
er fitted  to  add  to  our  curiosity  and  interest 
in  regard  to  his  individual  position  and  point 
of  view.  A  semi-suppressed  apology  is  offered 
for  the  things  in  the  book  which  seem  to 
call  ia  question  or  to  contemn  '  the  most  clier- 
ished  beliefs '  of  others  and  to  '  set  at  naught ' 
their  '  surest  consolations '  on  the  plea  that 
Lord  Amberley  had  'not  shrunk  from  pain 
and  anguish   to  himself,  as  one  by  one  lie 

Earted  with  portions  of  that  faith  which,  ia 
oyhood  and  early  youth,  had  been  the  mniii- 
spring  of  his  life.'  We  are  solemnly  assured 
that,  however  long  he  might  have  lived,  'his 
search  after  truth  would  only  have  ended 
with  his  existence,' that  he  would  have  wel- 
comed the  freest  criticism  of  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and  that  when  'he  assails  much  which 
maybe  reckoned  unassailable,'  he  doesso  ia 
the  cause  of  goodness,  nobleness,  love,  truth, 
and  of  the  mental  progress  of  mankind. ' 
The  statement  of  what  he  has  uttered,  'after 
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earnest  and  laborious  thought,'  was  (we  are 
told)  to  Lord  Amberiey  '  asacredduty ;'  and, 
finally,  the  sanctions  of  Christian  charity  are' 
invoked  in  favour  of  a  friendly  construction 
of  differences  of  opinion. 

All  tbi»  is.  calculated  to  raise  expectation 
and  to  excite  sympathy.  But  when  wc  come 
to  the  work  itself  we  cannot  avoid  feeling 
tfeeply  disappointed.  It  is  not  only,  or,  per- 
liaps,  chiefly,  that  we  must  sometimes  refuse 
to  respond  to  the  touching  appeal  contained 
in  the  introductory  address,  seeing  that  we 
find  Lord  Amberiey  writing  about  sacred 
things  in  a  spirit  more  akin  to  the  scoffing 
temper  of  the  Voltaireao  school  than  conso. 
want  with  the  earnestness  and  singlcmindcd- 
wess  we  hod  been  led  to  expect;  nor  even— 
however  severely  we  must  condemn  it — that 
he  treats  of  the  character  of  our  Lord  with  a 
levity  that  is  painfully  repugnant,  and  with, 
it  must  he  said,  a'  seeniingly  settled  purpose 
to  interpret  everything  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble [manner  for  Bis  persecutors  and  murder- 
ers. These  things  indicate  grave  faults  of 
temper  and  treatment ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  if  Lord  Amberiey  had  only  observed 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  opinions  and  feel- 
ings entertained  with  sincerity  and  sacred 
emotion — whatever  he  might  think  of  their 
intrinsic  worth— he  could  not  have  been  guil- 
ty of  them,  we  cannot  fail  to  hold  him  de- 
serving of  grave  reprehension.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  and  beyond  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  is.  impossible  not  to  deplore,  and  to 
feel  deep  disappointment  because  of  the  ab- 
sence in  Lord  Amberiey 's  handling  of  reli- 
gious phenomena  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
scientific  inquirer,  uud  the  seeming  incapacity 
to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  manifestations  of  (to 
place  them  on  no  more  lofty  level)  the  rcli 
gious  instincts  and  feelings  of  men.  He  evi 
dentiy  started  on  his  investigations  with  the 
predetermination  to  recognise  no  differences 
in  kind  between  the  religious  experiences 
and  the  contents  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
consciousness  of  different  peoples  and  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Consequently,  because 
there  are  other  'holy  books'  (so-called)  than 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  contents 
of  the  latter  must  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  former.  Because  other  religions,  besides 
Christianity,  boast  of  heroes  and  reformers, 
there  is  admitted  to  exist  no  differential  ele- 
ment in  the  character  of  Christ  to  distinguish 
Him  from  Confucius  and  Buddha.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  treatment  of  'holy  events,1 
'holy  places,' and  ' holy  persons,'  found,  01 
alleged,  to  be  common  to  all  the  religions  of 
the  world.  Instead  of  estimating  the  lower 
phenomena  in  the  light  poured  upon  them  by 
the  manifestations  of  the  higher,  Lord  Am- 
beriey threw  all  into  the  same  crucible  to 
fuse  them  together,  in  order  to  show  that  all 
religions  are  very  much  alike.  Following 
the  tendency  of  the  age,  which  assumes  that 
everything  is  explained  when  analogies,  un- 
justifiably converted  into  identities,  are 
traced  between  various  classes  of  phenomena 
that  have  anything  in  common,  and  that  the 
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and  simply  disregarded,  Lord  Amberiey  has 
'ven  us  a  sort  of  '  natural  history  of  Tclig-  ■ 

a  '  in  the  spirit  of  David  Hume,  but  with- 

Lt  the  metaphysical  acuteneas   by    which 

ume  was  distinguished. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  under  these 
circumstances  to  follow  with  any  closeness 
of  Viscount  Amberiey  in  gathering 
together  the  materials,  through  the  analysis 
of  which  he  supposed  he  had  attained  some 
elements  of  substantive  truth,  and  a  basis  ou 
which  certain  rudimentary  claims  of  religion 
to  general  acceptance  might  be  justillcd. 
There  U  really  nothiug  either  original  or  pro- 
found— scarcely  anything  that  is  distinctive 
—in  his  treatment  of  the  '  means  of  commu- 
nication' '  upwords  '  and  'downwards*  be- 
tween man  and  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
God  aud  man  on  the  other.  The  object  for 
which  the  data  were  collected  was  to  estab- 
lish the  analogies,  or  identities,  between  the 
religious  phenomena  of  different  people  and 
classes  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, in  order  to  find  the  common  elements 
that  existed  in  all  of  them.  Now,  in  doing 
this,  not  only  did  Lord  Amberiey  neglect  and 
leave  out  of  sight  the  elements  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  the  lower  level,  he  seems  to  us  tohaveper- 
fonued  n  work  of  supererogation  in  his  col- 
lection of  materials  at  alt.  In  so  far  as  he 
gathered  together  a  multitude  of  particular 
facts,  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  religious  spirit  or  instinct,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  done  something  in 
furtherance  of  the  processes  of  inquiry  under- 
taken in  connection  with  what  is  called  Com- 
parative Religions.  But  the  npshot  of  and 
the  reason  for  all  this  was  to  supply  a  basis 
for  the  analysis  of  the  '  Religious  Sentiment 
Itself,'  to  which  the  last  hundred  pages  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  work  are  devoted. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  errors  in  de- 
tails, misrepresentations  and  misinterpreta- 
tions of  the  actual  facts  under  examination; 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  doing  this,  seeing 
that  Lord  Amberiey  has  so  notably  failed  in 
the  main  object  for  which  he  wrote.  His 
analysis  «f  the  Religious  Sentiment  is,  after 
all,  the  analysis  not  of  the  Religious  Senti- 
ment in  its  historical  manifestations,  bnt  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness; and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  there 
was  no  need  for  all  that  has  gone  before.  If 
we  analyse  the  Religious  Sentiment  as  it  ex- 
ists in  any  man  of  mature  intelligence,  the 
least  tliat  we  con  extract  from  it  is  the  belief 
in  a  power  outside  of  us  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  cause  or  origin  of  all  things. 
The  reduction  of  the  Religious  Sentiment, 
therefore,  to  the  '  objective  element '  of  n 
power  or  force  existing  external  to  us  j  a 
spiritual  entity,  which  Is  the  '  subjective  ele- 
ment, '  within  us,  and  the  correlation  of  these 
two  ultimates  does  not  require  any  investiga- 
tion of  historical  facts,  and  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  Lord  Amberiey 's  analysis  that  it  ac- 


uidance  or  Instruction  from  these 


1  facts.    It  is  simply  the  analysis  of  the  neces- 
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Bary  belief  entertained  by  evary  individual 
who  reflects  at  all,  which  is  tbe  conclusion  of 
philosophical  inquiry  as  well  as  the  postulate 
nf  religious  feeling.  Wo  arc  thankful  to  find 
that  even  the  inveterate  scepticism  of  Lord 
Ainberley  cannot  rid  us  of  the  belief  in  tbe 
objective  ultimate  as  a  Cause,  Force,  or  Pow- 
er; that  the  assertion  by  thought  of  the 
necessity  for  such  au  existence  is  accepted  as 
a  valid  argument  for  its  reality ;  and  that  be- 
tween the  two  ultiuiates  he  admits  there  is  a 
correspondence  or  mutual  command  cation 
which  no  doubts  or  denials  or  metaphysical 
refinings  can  destroy,  seeing  that  a  denial  of 
its  reality  lands  us  in  the  abyss  of  absolute 
scepticism,  which  questions  the  fact  of  any 
knowing  or  any  being  whatsoever.  Reli- 
gion, therefore,  has  the  same  sure  ground  for 
a  firming  the  reality  of  its  objects  as  we  have 
fjr  asserting  the  reality  of  our  own  existence. 
It  is  something  to  g^et  these  'beggarly  ele- 
ments' of  the  Religious  Sentiment.  But 
Lord  Ainberley  was  not  warranted  in  accept- 
ing even  as  much  as  these  without  going  on 
t  >  the  acceptance  of  a  great  deal  more.  Pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  he 
cliirns  reality  for  his  Ultimate  Cause,  or  Pow- 
er, are  we  entitled  to  claim  that  that  power 
is  a  Moral  and  Spiritual  Reality.  Lord  Ain- 
berley regards  it  as  presiding  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  universe,  as  evolving  the  higher 
from  the  lower,  us  educating  the  human  race, 
and  preparing  for  a  time  when,  at  the  least, 
men  must  be  a  great  deal  better  and  happier 
than  they  are  now.  Therefore  his  Absolute 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  must  bo  more  than  n 
mere  Nature-Spirit— the  Soul  of  the  World ; 
it  must  lie  endowed  with  moral  the  spiritual 
qualities,  seeing  that  it  evolves  moral  and 
spiritual  purposes,  and  presides  over  the  de- 
velopment of  the  universe  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  stage  of  existence.  Consciousness,  as 
the  highest  mode  of  being,  must  he  ascribed 
to  this  Ultimate  or  Absolute;  for  Lord  Aui- 
berley  shuts  himself  up  to  the  dilemma  that 
his  Absolute  is  either  not  the  highest  or  it 
must  be  self-conscious.  In  the  same  way,  in 
following  out  bis  own  ideals  of  truth,  love, 
and  nobleness,  ha  must  allow  that  they  are 
included  in  tbe  Objective  Element.  And  if 
Hie  view  is  extended  to  tJie  tristoriciil  apliore, 
we  must  attribute  to  the  Absolute  possession 
of  the  powers  or  qualities  which  educe  the 
highest  phenomena  of  moral  and  spiritual  no- 
bilitv.  We  cannot  make  our  argument  com- 
plete within  the  limits  at  our  disposal  here  ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  very 
incomplete  was  Lord  Amberlcy's  analysis, 
since  he  neglected  the  most  important  ele- 
ments offered  to  us,  both  by  the  individual 
conscious neas,  and,  yet  inorc,  by  the  moral 
and  spiritual  experiences  of  maukiud.  His 
book  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  temjiorary  phe- 
nomenon, thc'illustrationof  a  passing  phase 
of  the  sciuntile  tendencies  of  the  age ;  but  it 
has  no  permanent  value,  and  will  very  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Quicksands;  or.  Prevalent  Fallacies  in  Btlief 
and  Worship  Pointed  out,  with  their  Reme- 


dies.   By  tbe  Rev.  Stephen  Jenneb,  M.  A. 

Longmans  and  Co. 

This  bulky  volume  contains  ten  well-ad n- 
sidertd  essays, on  famous  theological  and  ec- 
clesiastical problems.  The  author  writes 
with  great  independence  and  not  a  little 
dogmatism,  but  be  wakes  many  valuable 
'points.'  'The  Certainty  and  Criteria  of 
Truth '  appear  to  us  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
vague  and  rapid  manner,  that  we  were  ready 
to  disregard  the  entire  volume.  Let  not 
readers  he  discouraged  by  this  inauspicious 
commencement,  for  tbe  author  baa  much  to 
say  on  the  '  ideal  and  tbe  real  of  the  Church  ' 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  and,  from 
tbe  standpoint  of  a  believer  in  tbe  Articles 
and  Liturgy  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  he 
makes  a  really  able  defence  of  the  representa- 
tive and  symbolic  and  '  exhibitive  '  character 
of  tbe  sacraments.  He  draws  a  strong  distinc- 
tion between  regeneration  by  baptism—  which 
he  utterly  repudiate*— and  '  baptismal  regene- 
ration,' which  he  cordially  accepts.  The  ad- 
jective here,  according  to  our  author,  quali- 
fies and  characterises,  and  describes  the  sense 
in  which  regeneration  is  used.  We  do  not 
believe  however  that  the  author  can  rational- 
ly retain  this  distinction  when  be  offers  the 
thanksgiving  after  Imptizing  an  infant  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Anglican  rite. 

The  essay  on  the  '  True  Cross  '  is  very  able, 
and  handles  with  Hoe  penetrative  insiglit  the 
moaning  of  tlte  '  true  Cross.'  It  is  an  un- 
compromising and  eloquent  vindication  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  at 
once  a  protest  against  superstitious  travesties 
of  tlie  Cross  by  traditional  observance,  and 
against  oil  the  minimising  of  its  significance 
by  those  who  shrink  from  admitting  tbe  vica- 
rious sacrifice  of  tbe  Son  of  God.  '  Those 
who  feel  a  repugnance,'  says  our  author,  '  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  by  means  of  a 
ransom  paid  by  the  innocent  for  nbe  guilty, 
and  object  to  it  ou  tbe  ground  of;  their  own 
feelings,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  death  Of 
the  Bon  of  God  m  oar  plate  is  the  s^rnat 
crowning  act  of  that  law  of  self-sacrifice, 
springing  out  of  love,  which  runs  through 
all  the  Divine  iMuefioences.  To  deny  this 
doctrine,  and  to  substitute  some  milder 
method  of  salvation,  is  to  do  the  very  thing 

iv.    to  dftnv   ^uI'n 


BeliffioB,  and  Seimoe:  their  Relation*  to  oaeh 
Other  at  the  Present  Day.  Three  Essays  on 
the  Grounds  of  Religious  Belief.  By  8tak- 
utv  T.  Gibson,  B.B.,  Reetor  of  Sandon, 

Essex.     Longmans. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  these  days  as  a 
'reconciliation  of  religion  and  science  'which 
is  a  surrender  of  the  real  claims  of  the  former 
to  the  assumed  requirements  of  the  latter. 
Without  presuming  to  pass  any  judgment 
upon  Mr,  Gibson's  religious  attitude  (for  the 
Christian  life  may  flourish  in  defiance  of  log- 
ic), we  must  yet  say  that,  if  Christians  are  to 
yield  all  that  in  the  volume  before  us  he  indi- 
cates a  willingness  to  throw  overboard,  it 
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will  be  hard  to  give  any  reasonable  ground 
for  clinging  to  what  would  then  remain. 
The  acceptance  ol  the  doctrine  of  the.  Reign 
of  Law,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,  such  us  we  now  see  it,  by 
'short  Steps  through  immense  periods  of 
time,'  may  require  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
nsing  the  old  evidential  arguments  for  the 
trath  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  for  the  truths 
of  natural  theology;  but  if  '.manifest  fair- 
ness and  moderation  '  in  meeting  '  sceptical 
arguments '  compel  us  to  give  up  the  argu- 
ment from  design,  as  well  as  all  a  priori 
proofs  of  the  being  of  a  Qod;  and  if  the 
Christian  miracles  are  to  be  swept  away,  or 
reduced  to  the  effects  of  natural  causes,  and 
the  foundation  of  Christianity — belief  in  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord — be  held  as  a  mere 
*  perhaps,'  we  fail  to  see  whit  there  is  left  to 
1  reconcile '  with  science.  Mr.  Gibson,  no 
doobt,  refers  us  to  '  other  grounds '  for  hold- 
ing by  Christianity  after  he  has  given  up 
Bishop  Butler  and  Archdeacon  Pfttey.  The 
'witness  of  the  moral  faculty'  is  appealed 
to  in  behalf  of  'the  moral  teaching  of  our  re- 
ligion and  the  truth  of  its  principal  doc- 
trines.' But  '  moral  faculty  '  differs  in  differ- 
ent persona;  and  as  the  moral  faculty  of  Mr. 
Gibson  tells  him  he  must  not  only  give  up  the 
doctrine  of  the  everlasting  misery  of  the 
wicked,  but  also  that  of  our  Lord's  Atone- 
ment, ao  far  as  it  is  considered  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  in  which  'the  Just 
suffered  for  the  unjust,'  most  Christians  will 
pray  to  be  saved  from  'reconciliations '  irf 
religion  and  science  by  such  friends.  'My 
conclusion,'  writes  this  defender  of  the  faith 
(p.  281),  'is  that  the  argamunt  from  miracles 
cannot  in  these  days  be  relied  upon  as  the 
foundation  for  Christian  belief.  This,  I 
would  once  more  point  out,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  eame  thing  as  concluding  that 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  true  supernatural 
has  occurred  in  connection  with  Christianity. 
This  I  must  not  be  understood  to  assert,'  but 
only  that,  'as  matters  stand, 'the  argument 
from  miracles  k  fitted  '  rather  to  confirm  the 
believer  than  to  convince  the  sceptic.'  And 
in  speaking  of  the  Atonement  Mr.  Gibson 
says  that,  though  he  has  '  no  explanation  to 
give  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  in  a 
transcendental  scheme  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  still  he  does  most  fully  recognise  the 
beauty  and  in^truc  tivene.ss  of  that  death  when 
looked  at  from  a  moral  point  of  view.'  So 
also  did  Rousseau,  and  so  also,  consistently 
enough,  might  even  Strauss  and  Ren  an.  It 
is  not  surprising,  however,  that  Mr.  Gibson 
feels  driven  to  such  a  position,  seeingthat  he 
is  by  no  means  confident  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  may  not  bo  capable  of 
'  natural  explanation.'  Non  tali  avxilio  are 
the  just  claims  of  religious  belief  to  be  main- 
tained. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  form 
and  mode  of  applying  the  evidential  argu- 
ments for  Christianity  may  lie  varied  with  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  time,  but  the 
1  grounds '  of  belief  arc  not  to  be  sought  for 
either  in  the  '  moral  faculty '  or  in  the  argu- 
ments from  design  and  from  miracles.     An 
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absolute  demonstration  cither  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  or  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is 
not  to  be  desired,  even  were  it  possible  of  at- 
tainment. It  has,  been  well  said  that,  if  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  could  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  mathematical  proposi- 
tions, they  would  render  religion  impossible, 
for  there  would  be  no  place  for  faith.  Mere 
argument  cannot  make  a  man  a  believer,  be- 
cause faith  is  onl^  possible  where  there  is  the 
capacity  for  spiritual  discernment  as  the  pre- 
condition of  spiritual  life.  Therefore,  so  far 
from  saying  that  miracles  arc  for  the  believer 
rather  than  for  the  sceptic,  we  hold  that, 
while  the  believer  accepts  joyfully  the  in- 
struction they  convey  to  him,  he  does  not 
need  them  in  the  way  the  sceptic  does.  But 
unless  the  whole  constitution  of  things  is 
different  from  what  the  believer  feels  it  is 
when  lie  has  fellowship  with  the  Father 
through  the  Son,  it  must  be  possible  for 
natural  reason  to  trace,  to  some  extent,  the 
workings  of  Infinite  Intelligence,  and  to 
show  the  finger  of  God  in  the  natural;  so 
that  wo  acknowledge  that  He  is  above  the 
system  of  nature,  and  employs  it  as  the  in- 
strument for  fulfilling  His  ends.  Therefore 
the  arguments  for  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion  must  be  capable  of  such  exhibition 
as  secures  for  them  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility, but  not  demonstration  from  logical 
and    intellectual    grounds.      Mr.    Gibson's 

fioint  of  view  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether 
alse  and  misleading.  No  such  demonstrative 
proof  of  spiritual  realities  as  he  craves  for  is 
possible  or  desirable;  but,  because  that  is  so, 
tosay  we  must  surrender  any  of  the  'ground 
of  our  religious  beliefs,'  is  contrary  alike  t  o 
sound  reason  and  devout  thought.  We 
think  it  is  a  great  pity  this  work  has  been 
published;  for  while  it  may  do  harm  by 
giving  cause  of  exultation  to  sceptics,  we  fail 
to  see  what  possible  good  it  can  accomplish 
for  any  one. 

The  Mooaie  Aetxntnt  of  Creatiex,  tht  Miracle  ef 
To-day;  or,  the  New  Wittten  to  the  Onentn. 
of  Qmtsie  and  Beitnte.  To  wAirA  if  added 
an  Inquiry  at  to  the  Gauee  and  Epoch  of  the 
Ptetent  InelinMion  of  tie  Earth'*  Arte.  By 
Charles  B.  Warbirg».  New  York:  Scber- 
merhorn  and  Co. 


that  not  until  this  year  of  grace  have  we  been 
able  to  see  the  whole  of  the  mvpterv  of  know- 
ledge wrapped  up  in  these  venerable  words. 
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Some  of  the  reconciliations  and  interpreta- 
tions are  novel,  e  g.,  Light,  as  the  result  of 
motion,  involving  the  doctrine  Of  correlation 
of  the  Forces — the  commencement  of  day  and 
night  on  the  cooling  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quent origination  of  its  non-luminous  crust. 
The  fourth-day  phenomena,  due  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  corresponding 
with  the  phenomena  that  have  followed  the 
glacial  epoch.  A  special  scientific  demonstra- 
tion of  the  last  faet  is  reserved  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  volume.  The  '  daya '  are  taken 
in  each  case,  not  as  the  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  during  which  Elobiui  performed 
His  creative  processes,  but  the  great  epochs  of 
completion  at  which  the  Almighty  surveyed 
and  approved  His  own  work.  The  interesn- 
ing  exception  in  the  case  of  the  second  day 
is  very  ingeniously  handled.  The  volume  is 
marvellously  Clover.  If  the  positions  can  be 
sustained,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a 
supernatural  thing,  a  miraculous  phenome- 
non, which  no  human  intelligence  can  possi- 
bly account  for.  This  book  deserves  atten- 
tion; it  is  modest  as  well  as  ingenious,  and 
takes  the  old  motto,  '  Strike,  hut  hear  me.' 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Mr.  War- 
ring makes  of  the  Chaldaian  account  of  the 
genesis  of  all  things,  as  recently  interpreted 
by  Mr.  George  Smith. 

Christian  Tlusohgy  for  the  People.  By  Wilms 
Lokd,  D.D.,  LL.l).,  late  President  of  the 
University  of  Wooster.  New  York  :  B. 
Carter  and  Co. 

This  is  a  solid  octavo  volume  of  600  pages, 
in  which  systematic  theology  is  handled  in  a 
popular  maimer.  The  good  old  bodies  of  di- 
vinity, we  suppose,  have  had  their  day,  like 
the  'little  systems 'of  which  they  were  the 
embodiment.  They  '  have  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be.1  '  Broken  lights '  at  best,  they 
have  long  since  paled  their  ineffectual  fires, 
and  a  growing  conviction  has  seized  all  ear- 
nest minds  that  since  we  can  only  know  in 
part,  the  time  for  a  complete  system  has  not 
yet  come.  Revolution  is,  in  fact,  in  progress. 
Qod  is  unfolding  IHs  Word;  und  as  Robinson 
of  Leyden  left  this  legacy  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  to  wait  for  more  light  to 
•break  forth  from  His  word,'  so  we  hold  that 
systems  of  divinity  are  at  best  but  as  the 
ephod  in  which  the  sword  of  Oolialh  was 
wrapped  up.  We  must  take  it  out  of  its 
covering  before  it  will  do  much 
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e  do  not  see  much  use  in 
such  attempts  to  popularise  systematic  divin- 
ity as  this  of  Dr.  Lord's.  Still,  as  there  are 
some  worthy  people  who  like  to  have  their 
thinking  done  for  them,  and  a  ready  l>ook  of 
reference  to  turn  to  on  any  controversial  top- 
ic, this  epitome  will  answer  this  end.  Turn- 
ing, for  instance,  to  the  vexed  sense  of  the 
word  baptize,  Dr.  Lord  has  a  long  and  la- 
boured argument  to  turn  the  edge  of  our 
Baptist  brethren's  inference  that  the  word 
baptizo  always  refers  to  dipping,  never  to 
sprinkling.  The  dispute  on  either  side  im- 
plies a  narrow  sense  of  the  flexibility  of  lan- 


guage. No  scholar  will  dispute  that  tlte 
proper  and  primary  sense  is  that  of  dipping, 
and  we  think  that  Dr.  Lord  makes  rather  a 
lama  defence  of  the  practice  of  sprinkling  in- 
fants on  the  grounds  of  mere  philology. 
He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  tb«  question,  is 
not  one  which  can  be  argued  on  the  narrow 
grounds  of  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  bap- 
tizo.  He  is  qtrite  as  dogmatic  a  Pedobaptiat 
as  some  of  the  old  school  of  Baptists  were 
dogmatic  the  other  way.  We  select  this  as 
an  instance,  of  the  tone  in  which  this  book  is 
written.  For  those  who  wish  a  dear  cut  and 
definite  system  of  theology,  with  precise 
views  of  justification,  sanctlfioatiou,  the 
Church,  the  sacraments,  and  so  forth,  this  is 
the  very  book  to  suit  them.  For  instance,  on 
the  subject  of  justification  he  sets  out  with 
assuming  that  the  word  must  have  a  forensic 
sense,  and  rather  sweepingly  asserts  that  it  is 
only  Socinmn.  and  Romish  divines  wbo  hold 
the  contrary.  Whether  Osiander,  or  Bishop 
Bull,  or  Alexander  Knox,  or  Thomas  Erskine, 
or  a  cloud  of  other  names  wo  could  quote,  are 
to  be  classed  with  Sooinlans  and  Romanists, 
we  hardly  like  to  say.  But  these  are  asser- 
tions of  a  kind  which  make  us  suspicions  of 
these  systems  of  divinity.  We  feel  the  same 
distrust  of  them  as  an  old  Chancery  practi- 
tioner does  of  the  ebiter  dicta  of  some  layman 
who  has  read  a  law-book  or  two,  and  ia  aa 
ready  to  lay  down  the  law  as  if  be  were  a 
Mansfield  oraSugden.  It  is  the  same  in  medi- 
cine. The  temerity  of  half  knowledge  is  al- 
ternately amusing  and  amazing,  according  as 
we  think  it  harmless  or  the  reverse.  As  Dr. 
Lord  is  irreproachably  orthodox,  and  never 
intentionally  uncharitable  or  unjust,  we  part 
with  him  in  the  hope  that  those  wbo  take  his 
system  will  take  it  on  his  own  terms.  '  The 
theology  of  this  volume,'  ho  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  'is  meant  to  be  that  which  has  its 
Divine  expression  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  its 
authority,  therefore,  in  God.'  With  thi*  ex- 
cellent sentiment  we  can  only  hope  that  those 
who  use  it  will  use  it  under  these  conditions, 
and  endeavour  so  to  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  so  as  in  the  end  to  make  a  system 
for, tht  1 11  selves.  The  history  of  doctrine  is  one 
thing,  dogmatic  theology  another,  bnt  this 
elementary  distinction  lias  not  dawned  on 
writers  like  Dr.  Lord,  who  have  not  yet  broken 
the  shell  of  early  dogmatism. 

The  Prayere  of  St.  Paul:  being  an  Analytit 
a/id  Expotition  of  the  Detotionai  Portion  of 
the   ApottW't   Writing*.      By  W.  B.  Pope, 
Theological  Tutor,  Didsbury  College,  Man- 
chester.    Weslcyan  Conference  Office. 
St.  Paul's  great  note  of  distinction  among 
the  Scripture  writers  is  bis  prayerfulnesa,  not 
merely  in  devoutnesa  of   feeling, -but  in  out- 
breaking   supplication.  -  The    Psalms    are 
formally  devotional ;  but  excepting  these,  no 
book  of  Scripture  in  any  way  resembles  the 
writings  of  Paul  in  this  respect,  so  that  this 
devotional  element  may  be  taken  as  a  suffi- 
cient criterion  of  his  writings.    We  do  not 
know  why  Mr.  Pope  should  not  frankly  ad- 
mit that  it  was  a  pre-eminence  of  devotional 
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feeding-,  and  not  merely  a  peculiar  expression 
of  a  common  feeling.  '  It  is  not,'  be  snys, 
'  that  the  other  writers  of  Scripture  were  in  a 
lower  sphere.  The;  also  lived  and  moved  and 
bad  their  being  in  prayer.  But  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  not  caused  them  to  leavens  tlio  same  lega- 
cy of  their  example.'  We  seriously  demur  to 
tbe  attribute  of  religious  arbitrariness  in  the 


pre-eminent  and  distinctive  pray  erf  illness  was 
a  higher  form  of  goodness  than,  any,  John's 
spiritual  meditative ness  and  indwelling  ;  but 
it  was  a  different  form  of  goodness,  and  be- 
yond doubt  bis  writings  express  a  genuine  dis- 
tinctive characteristic,  and  it  is  so  emphatic 
that  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pope  that  it 
is  an  evidential  criterion. 

Upon   this    characteristic     Mr.    Pope    has 
founded  a  scries  of  scholarly  and  !~~' 


subjected  each  to  a  full  analysis  and 
position,  in  connection  with  its  circumstan- 
ces of  occhsion  and  thought.  The  papers 
were  originally  contributed  to  the  '  Methodist 
Magazine. '  We  are  under  obligation  to  Hi'. 
Pope  for  thus  collecting  and  reprinting  them. 
The  volume  is  one  of  much  interest  and 
value. 
The  Scriptural  Religion*,  U'mtories,   and  Pro- 

pheeie*.     Analysed  and  Examined.    By  J. 

TV.  Willcock,  Q..C.     Three  Vols.    Vol.  I. 

Williams  and  Norgate. 

If  Mt.  Willcock  has  any  regard  for  his 
reputation  he  will  not  publish  the  second  and 
third  volumes,  with  which  he  threatens  us. 
We  observe  he  is  a  Q.C.,  and  it  was  au  evil 
day  when  he  allowed  himself  to  bo  beguiled 
by  the  vanity  of  authorship  into  undertaking 
to  write  a  big  book  on  subjects  which  (we 
mean  no  disrespect)  he  certainly  does  not  un- 
derstand. The  spirit  and  character  of  the 
work  maybe  judged  from  its  interrogative 
subtitle:  '  Are  Incredible  Narratives  of  Jews 
to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than  Incredi- 
ble Narratives  of  other  Authors  ?  If  bo. 
Why  f '  which  assumes -all  that  he  has  under- 
taken to  prove.  If  Mr.  Willcock  starts  with 
the  dogmatic  assumption  that  the  'Narra- 
tives ' — which  excite  his  wrath  as  a  red  rag 
rouses  a  bull — are  'incredible,'  there  is  of 
course  no  room  for  argument;  but  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  he  has  not  once  attempted 
to  prove  them  to  be  so.  Not  only  so;  we 
fear  we  must  also  add  that  Mr.  Willcock 
shows  himself  incapable  of  handling  the 
questions  he  has  undertaken  to  answer  with 
any  degree  of  intelligent  impartiality.  His 
learning  is  second-hand,  he  docs  not  write 
decent  JOugliah,  on  his  own  confession  he  is 
a  wholesale  plagiarist,  and  his  book  is  de- 
void of  tbe  smallest  trace  of  philosophical 
capacity,  while  it  is  deformed  throughout  by 
manifestations  of  the  most  crude  and  passion- 
ate prejudices.  A  writer  who  not  only  'ac- 
knowledges deep  obligations  '  to  Kitto,  and 
Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  and  to  the 
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works  of  Hawlinson,  Kenrick,  Wilkinson, 
Volney,  and  Hecren,  but  admits  he  has  made 
extracts  from  all  of  them  '  without  special 
acknowledgment,'  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
public  property,  as  '  the  productions  of  the 
highest  intellects  which  have  been  engaged 
in  these  inquiries,'  is  not — whatever  else  he 
may  be— an  original  writer. 

The  Cmfemion*  of  St.  Augwtine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  J. 
G.  Pilkinbton,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's, 
West  Hackney.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  St.  Au- 
gustine Series.  It  claims  to  ba  a  new  trans- 
lation. Mr.  Pilkington  tells  us  that,  '  after 
carefully  translating  the  whole  of  the  book, 
it  has  been  compared  line  by  line  with  the 
translations  of  Watts  (one  of  tbe  most  norv- 
oua  translations  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  that  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which  is  confessedly 
founded  upon  that  of  Watts.'  Other  trans- 
lations have  been  referred  to.  The  annota- 
tions are  Mr.  Pilkington's  own;  those  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  wluch  are  given,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  quotations  from  Augustine's  other 
works.  Some  of  the  notes  are  taken  from 
Pusey  and  Watt  a — snch  being  indicated  by 
their  respective  initials.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  done.  We  do  not  presume,  without 
a  far  more  minute  acquaintance  than  a  first 
inspection  gives  us,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  translation.  We 
will  say  only  that  the  style  is  smooth,  and 
that  the  scholarly  impress  of  the  work  is  a 
strong  presumption  of  accuracy.  The  index 
is  remarkably  full  and  good. 

Tlie  New  Reformation  ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Movement,  from  1870  to  the  Prc&ent 
Time,   with  a  Historical  Introduction.     By 
Theodokcs.    Longmans  and  Co. 
Report  of  the  Proceeding*  at  the  Reunion.  Con- 
ference held  (it   Bonn,   in  September,    18T4. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Professor 
Reubcii  by  E.  M.  B.    With  a  Preface  bv 
H.  P.  Liddon.     Riviugtons. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  deserves  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  movements  of 
the  day.     Commencing  with  a  valuable  and 
lucid  introduction,  it  sketches  with  accuracy 
and    minuteness    the    Vatican    Council,    the 
Congresses  of  Munich,  Cologne,  Constance, 
and  Freiburg,  and  the  Synod  and  Conference 
at  Bonn.     Whilst  the  reader  of  the  volume 
must  admit  the  excellence  of  the  avowed  aim 
of  the  Old  Catholies  in  seeking  to  elicit  the 
sympathies  and  secure  the  union  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Churches  ^of  Christendom,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  dogmas  and  traditions  of 
the  post,  to  which  Greeks  and  Catholics  and 
Anglicans  tenaciously  cling,  forbid  the  idea 
of  ecclesiastical  union,  or  the  possibility  of  a 
simple  and  general  acceptance  of  fundament- 
al truths  as  the  ground  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship.     Judging  from  the  discussions    coo- 
tained  in  this  volume,   until   snme  mighty 
change  has  passed  over  Christendom,  we  can 
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expect  union  only  on  moral  and  practical 
questions.  But  this  would  he  ■  gresfc'gsin, 
and  would  probably  load  to  something  higher. 
The  second  volume  is  veiymneh  interior  in 
valoe  and  interest  tothat  by  "rheodoms.' 
It  in  confined  to  the  Conference  at  Bonn,  and 
the  Report  is  Only  on  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Preface,  by  Canon  Liddon,  is  a 
singular,  and  to  us  a  remarkably  inconsistent 
piece  of  strained  composition.  On  the  sur- 
face he  seems  to  High  for  the  union  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  yet  he  maintains  opinions  which 
have  rent  the  Ohnrch  in  ali  ages,  arid  aro  for 
ever  fatally  antagonistic  to  union.  Hon  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
high  notions  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Episco- 
pacy, the  real  Presence,  Apostolical  Succession, 
and  all  the  kindred  dogmas  of  sacerdotalism, 
lo  expect  the  realization  of  true,  comprehen- 
sive, Christian  union  ?  Ho  -would  unchurch 
and  excommunicate  half  Ilia  fellow-country- 
men and  the  greater  part  of  American  and 
colonial  Christians.  Is  it  not,  then,  passing 
strange  to  find  such  a  man  dreaming  of 
union  f  As  well  and  as  consistently  might  a 
high-caste  Brahman,  retaining  all  his  preju- 
dices, talk  of  equality  and  social  oneness.  If 
the  views  of  the  Old  Catholics  are  identical 
with  those  of  Canon  Liddon  they  are  only 
adding  another  to  the  already  existing  sects 
and  proclaiming  the  impossibility  of  union. 

The  Greek  Testament.  Hebraistic  Edition. 
Exhibiting  and  Illustrating  (1)  the  Hebra- 
isms in  the  Sacred  Text,  (2)  the  Influence 
of  the  Septnagint  on  its  Character  and  Con- 
struction, (3)  the  Deviations  in  it  from 
pure  Greek  Style.  St.  Matthew.  By  Wil- 
liam Henry  Quills* ard,  D.D.  Deigh- 
ton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

Wo  wish  Dr.  Guillemard  strength  to  com- 
plete the  undertaking  thus  auspiciously  com- 
menced. There  is  ample  room  for  just  such 
a  work  as  he  proposes  to  execute.  There  is 
great  talk  of  Hebraisms,  but  ordinarily  little 
exact  proof  given  of  their  recurrence.  If  a 
competent  scholar  would  translate  the  most 
Hebraistic  book  in  the  New  Testament  into 
the  purest  Greek  of  the  Jirtt  century,  he 
would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  young  schol- 
ars. In  the  work  before  us  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  brevity  and  Hoarseness 
of  tlit!  passages  which  need  the  special  expo- 
sition proposed  by  this  writer  :  e.g.,  there  is 
hardly  any  point  requiring  comment  in  chap- 
ters xxii.  xsvi.  iKviii. 

Joann.it  Calrti  opwcidit  quadam  Theologica. 
Letter*  to  Jladulpkua  on  Um  Mataie  Account 
of  the  Creation,  together  with  other  Treatises. 
By  Jons  Colet,  31. A.,  afterwards  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  Now  first  published,  with  a 
Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
J.  H.  Luptok,  M.A.,  Sub-Master  of  St. 
Paul's  School.  George  Bell  and  Sons. 
Like  the  other  treatises,  for  the  publication 
and  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  patient  and  scholarly  labour  of  Mr.  Lup- 
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ton,  the  volume. before  us  is  more  curious 
than  instructive.     It  throws  light  upon  theo- 
logical and  biblical  studies  towards  the  close 
of   the  fifteenth  century,  and  on  the  spirit 
with  -which  they  were  pursued  in  Oxford  ha 
the    early  dawn.'  Of  the  Hiiformation.     It  in 
vastly  interesting  to  see  how  the  great  sod 
ardent  spirits  of  that  time  had  been  drawn 
towards  Pauline  thotight,  as  developed  in  t  he 
Epistle  to  the  Henians.     Three  years  ago  Mr. 
Lupton  published  the  brief  comments  of  Colet 
on  that  Epistle;  herew«  havoiiwore  detailed 
exposition  of  the  first  live  chapters,  in  which 
the   *  righteousness    from  -faith,'  the    work 
wrought  in  the  believer  by    God's    pace, 
which.  '  comes  from  failli,  not  from  the  reason 
of   the    Gentiles,   nor   from   the  law   of   th  e 
Jews, "is  the  germ,  the   life-giving  principle, 
the  cattM  rather  thun  tie  effect   of  the  good 
works  dona  by  persons  who  are  made  right- 
eous in  Christ     The  writer  urvei  tired  of  Lite 
position  that  righteousness  in' Its,  righteous- 
ness developed  in  human  life,  is  the  conse- 
quence, not  the' occasion  of  our  justification  ; 
but  his  view  closely  approaclted  the  Trident 
ine  doctrine  ae<to  the  essence  of  justification 
itself.     In  the  relation  of  justification  to  sanc- 
tification   he   prepared  the  way  for  Luther 
an  definitions,  but  be  bad  no  sympathy  with  a 
merely  forensic  view  of  justification.     la  the 
curious  treatise   on    '  Christ's  Mystical  Body 
— the   Church,'  ho   dealt   with  the  dynamic 
and  spiritual  force  of  justification.      Aa  a 
soul   holds   the  various   parts  of   a  hotly  to* 
gether  and  arrests  dissolution,  bo  the.  Spirit 
of  Ood  does  '  what  human  nature  fails  to  do  ' 
— arranges  'men  in  fair  order  in  a  cunuuoii- 
wealth.'     God's  call  preliminary  to  justifica- 
tion is  the  creative  force.     He  '  justifies  those 
whom  He  has  called ;  that  of  men  so  justified 
He  may  form  in  and  for  Himself  a  righteous 
commonweal tb,  to  be  called  the  city  of  God.' 
Without  the  Spirit,  'the  Church,  which  is 
Qod'a  body,  would  fall  to  pieces  liko  a  dead 
corpse  in  dismemberment  and    dissolution.' 
This  tractate  is  profoundly  interesting  from 
the    prominence  given .  throughout    to   the 
power  and  authority  of  (As  Spirit,  and  from  the 
author's  conspicuous  silence  about  ths  minis- 
try,   the  sacraments,   anil  all  the  ordinary 
analogous  themes  of  the  Church  casuist.     We 
wish  that  Mr.  Lop  ton's  instructive  notes  had 
not  been  so  much  confined  to  elucidating  the 
style  and  illustrations  adopted  by  the  Dean, 
and  had  in  addition  traced  the  signs  of  his 
author's  theological  position.  i 

The  letters  to  itadulphua,  oa  the  Mosaio 
account  of  the  creation,  before  the  dawa 
even  of  the  true  science  of  the  earth,  or  of  its 
motions,  or  of  its  history,  are  amusing  sad 
ingenious.  The  method  by  which  Colet 
tried  to  persuade  Radnlphus  that  tali  things 
but  Ood '  might  fitly  be  called  '  water*,*  even 
very  angels  themselves,  who  am  in  a 
fluid,  dependent  frail  condition  apart  f ran  ths 
solidity  given  by  God's  will  to  them,  is  al- 
most equal  to  soma  modern  attempts  to  har- 
monise this  wondrous  Hosaie  oracle  with 
contemporary  science. 
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By  F.  H.  BiiADucr,  Fellow 
of  Morton  College,-  Oxford.     H.   S.   King 

the  title-page 
i  the  key  to  the  character  of  tliis 
work.  '  Philosophy ' — so  runs  the  extract — 
'  docs  not  first  supply  substantive  troth,' nor 
Tutu  man  had  to  wait  for  philosophy,  in 
order  to  obtain  the '  consciousness  of  truth.' 
Philosophy  is  an  interpreter!,  and  its  business 
is  to  put  in  sneha  form  as  wilt  be  intelligible 
to  renWiinn  what  is  present  in  actual  expeiir 
ence.  Philosophy  does  not  therefore  precede 
but  follows  erperience,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
construe  the  Teal  in  terms  of  thought,  which, 
if  explanation  is  to  be  forthcoming  at  All,' 
must,  be  the  ultimate  test  or  measure  of  all 
tilings.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
these  essays  Mr.  Bradley  has  given  as  a  com- 
plete system  of  Moral  Philosophy.  That,  he 
tells  us  in  his  Preface,  was  not  bis  object; 
and  he  has  not  attempted  an  exhaustive  treat 
men t  of  ethical  questions.  He  is  not,  he 
says,  so  much  hh  prepared  to  define  what 
does  fall  within  the  sphere  of  Moral  Plii  li»i> 
phy,  and  what  does  not.  What  he  has  done 
is  in  the  nature  of  criticism  rather  than  of 
scientific  construction ;  or,  to  use  the  author's 
own  words,  >  a  critical  discussion  of  some  lead- 
ing question  in  ethics,'  in  the  light  of  'views 
which'  though  they  are  new  more  than  half  a 
century  old,  '  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to 
take  no  account  of, '  and  the  neglect  of  which 
he  is  convinced  'has  done  much  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  solution. '  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Bradley  that  for  such  a  solution,- if  it  is 
to  be  in  any  sense  complete  or  satisfactory— a 
philosophy  which  shall  be  a  system  of  meta- 
physics is  essential,  and  that  the  ethical  theo- 
ries most  commonly  accepted  among  us  wilt 
be  found  to  rest  on  certain  psychological  and 
metaphysical  preconceptions,  which  are  fre- 
quently as  confused  as  they  are  untrustworthy. 
It  ia  plain  that  the  philosophy  Mr.  Bradley 
accepts  is  the  Hegelian.  Not  that  we  are 
warranted  in  calling  liim  a  Hegelian;  but 
so  far  as  he  is  under  the  influence  of  any 
scheme  of  metaphysical  thought  ia  his  treat- 
ment of  ethical  questions,  it  is  mainly  that 
of  the  great  German  thinker.  Mr.  Bradley 
thinks  for  himself;  and  while  be  deprecates  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  aystem-maher,  he  has  never- 
theless fepplied  his  own  thoughts,  with  much 
freshness  and  force,  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  may  be  entitled  to  claim 
that  in  philosophy,  whether  ethical  or  meta- 
physical, ho  calls  no  man  master;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  he  has  taken  to  the 
consideration  of  ethical  subjects  habits  of 
thought  and  points  of  view  that  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  an  intelligent  study  of 
Hegel.  For  Mr.  Bradley  has  not  accepted 
the  common  traditionary  interpretations  of 
Hegelianism ;  and  those  who  have  derived 
their  impressions  of  the  German  from  the 
synopses  presented  in  current  histories  of  phi- 
losophy, will  not  always  be  able  to  recognise 
the  views  which  are  derived  from  Hegel. 
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Having  made  this  explanation,  we  may  add 
that  these  essays,  or  'studies,' contain  an 
acute  polemic  against  the  commonly  received 
utilitarian  theory  at  morals;  and  yet  it  is  not 
the  polemic  of  on''  intuitionalist '  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation,  of  that  term.  Mr.  Brail- 
ley  begins  with  an  inquiry  into  the  significance 
and  scope, of  the  ideas  in  ethics  which  are 
commonly  held  to  be  valid,  and  as  they  are 
held.  His  first  essay  is  on  '  The  Vulgar  No- 
tion of  Responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
theories  of  Free  Will  end  Necessity,'  and  he 
seeks,  first,  to  ascertain  'what  it  is  that, 
roughly  and  in  general,  the  vulgar  mean 
when  they  talk  of  being  responsible,'  and 
then  compares  the  doctrines  of  Freedom  and 
Necessity  as  current  among  ourselves  with 
their  notions.  Without  entering  upon  the 
details,  it  is  enough,  to  say  that  the  author 
maintains  the  reality  of  accountability;  and  in 
succeeding  essays  on  '  Why  should  I  be  .Mor- 
al?' 'Pleasure  for  Pleasure's  Sake,'  'Duty 
for  Duty's  Sake,'  'My  Station  and  Us  Du- 
ties,' 'Ideal  Morality,' and  'Selfishness  and 
Self  i  sacrifice, '  he  develops  a  theory  of  morali- 
ty which  saves  freedom,  maintains  responsi- 
bility, and  allows  full  scope  to  mental  and 
moral  progress.  One  of  the  ideas  on  which 
he  most  frequently  insists — in  this  following 
Schelling  and  Hegel — is  the  material,  in  op- 
position to  the  merely  formal,  character  of 
freedom.  As  freedom  without  motives  is 
irrational  and  absurd,  so  freedom  to  choose 
one  of  two  opposite  courses  wholly  irrespect- 
ive of  motives,  is  unthinkable,  and  not  to  bo 
desired  if  it  were  possible.  Man  is  free  be- 
cause he  acts  under  the  influence  of  motives, 
because  bis  power  of  choice  is  rational,  and 
not  a  merely  arbitrary  and  haphazard  determi- 
nation. What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
standard  of  virtue,  what  is  the  end  of  moral 
progress  ?  We  must  have  such  a  standard, 
which  is  not  a  merely  subjective  feeling  but 
an  objective  fact,  and  the  only  end  we  can 
contemplate — In  the  sphere  of  pure-  morality 
— is  the  realisation,  not  of  an  abstract  idea, 
but  of  that  vhich  is  suitable  for  us  as  men ; 
the  assertion  and  education  of  our  own  Ego- 
hood  as  determined  by  our  social  environ- 
ment and  the  inter-relations  in  which  we  are 
towards  one  another  as  members  of  the  fami- 
ly of  mankind.  Not  pleasure  for  pleasure's 
sake,  nor  even  duty  for  duty's  sake,  but  the 
duties  of  the  station  in  which  we  are  placed, 
and  to  the.  knowledge  of  which  we  are  led  by 
the  higher  self  that  works  within  us  against 
the  lower  self,  and  which  has  its  basis  in 
thought,  are  what  we  are  bound  to  fulfil. 

These  explanations  will  indicate  the  natnre 
of  the  work  Mr.  Bradley  Iisb  undertaken, 
and,  so  far,  accomplished.  He  shows  by  ex- 
ample— which  is  better  than  precept — that  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  such  '  idealism  ' 
as  Hegel  taught  docs  not  necessarily  explain 
away  everything  into  abstractions,  but  clings 
to  the  revelations  that  are  everywhere  offered 
to  us  in  the  realities  of  experience  as  the  only 
sure  means  of  attaining  to  any  valid  theories 
of  morality.  And  though  he  does  not  deal 
with  religion  in  any  systematic  manner,  there 
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■re  indications  in  the  last  essays  of  the  toI- 
uuie  thai  in  the  author's  view  it  is  on  ly  from 
religion  that  the  true  key  can  be  derived  for 
laying  open  the. mysteries  of  life  and  duty. 
We  thi-t  Iteartily  recommend  u  book  which  m 
full  of  vigour  and  freshness,  and  which, 
though  for  from  complete,  stimulates  thought 
and  quickens  inquiry  in  healthy  ways  and 
wboleaumu  directions. 

Tin  Bomomy  of  Thouglit.  By  J.  Hcc.iies, 
Author  of  '  The  IIuqiud  "Will ;  its  Functions 
and  Freedom."  &c.     Rodder  and  Stough- 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  an 
adverse  criticism  on  Mr.  Hughes's  treatise  on 
'The  Human  Will.'  Ho  does  not  seem  to 
have  improved  his  style,  or  acquired  any 
more  accurate  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  or  of  their  historical  or  technical  value, 
than  when  he  ventured  on  previous  occa- 
sions into  the  regions  of  philosophical  de- 
bate. In  the  preface  he  tells  ns  'that  every 
author  who  has  any  independence  and 
originality  in  him,  and  is  not  a  slavish  imita- 
tor and  copyist  of  others,  has  something 
identical  (*tc)  in  his  style  as  well  as  his 
matte*-,-..-....  *ud  that  '  grave  and  weighty 
matter  will  noMaiEST  of  frothy  and  artificial 
dress.1  He  adds  that  4*1  tj  "i""*1  ■*  WM 
naturalness  and  faithfulness  teTWf  conviction 
and  the  matter  it  contains.'  Iftn»?tyk>  &« 
inartificial  and  destitute  of  froth,  it  (M^) 
be  grammatical  Had  accurate.  We  h\._. 
hardly  opened  a  page  where  tliew  is  not' 
some  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
English  language.  What  he  means  by 
'thoughtviewedassn  identical  fact,'  we  have 
not  the  remotest  idea.  "Thought 'is  'im- 
personal,' and  yet  it  'thinks,' and  has  numer- 
ous characteristics  and  conditions.  Now,  rn 
end  favouring  to  expound  its  place  in  the 
verse,  the  author  has  said  many  things  about 
it  and  distinguished  many  things  from  it; 
but  has  confused  his  reader  by  the  rambling, 
loose,  and  incoherent  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  a  theme  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  requires  the  utmost  care  awl  a 
wide  range  of  reading  for  ite  adequate  expo- 
sition. We  think  the  following  sentence 
will  confirm  our  unfavourable  judgment  of 
the  value  of  this  pretentious  volume. 
'Thought,  in  brief,  is  s  spiritual  utterance  in 
the  lips  of  the  understanding,  known  only  in 
itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  thinker  and 
expressed  through  various  symbols,  as  shrieks, 
gestures,  words,'  Ac,  *  to  others.  It  is  a  se- 
cret act  produced  by  the  reason  and  nil), 
which  are  the  right  and  left  hands  of  the 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  almost  as  amusing  as  this  luminous 
definition  of  •  thought '  appears  to  be.  Chapter 
xixviii. is  entitled,  'The  Self-Guardian  Prin- 
ciples of  Safety  and  Security  Thought  con- 
tains, in  Itself  and  Relations.'  Passages  might 
be  quoted  by  the  hundred  which  would  enter- 
lain  the  student  of  philosophy,  but  let  this 
suffice,  p.  881 :  '  Thought  and  will  appear  to 
differ  in  their  characteristic    temperament. 


Thought,  sympathises  with  the  calm  auid 
quiet;  the  will  is  active  and  energetic,  and 
fit  to  live  in  war  and  storms,  and  direct*  and 
governs  well  or  badly  the  same.  Tboangfat 
aits  down  in  a  snog  corner,'  &c  ;  'the  will  Birrs 
itself  about,  meddling  with  every  bnaincaa, 
.  .  ,  alwaysemrjaaysdfosomethiatgorother-' 

Outline  of  the  Etalwtion  Phiiot»pl-y.  By 
Dr.  M.  E.  Camllks.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  the  Ber.  O.  B.  Froth  raa««A»r._ 
(Trubner  and  Co.)  This  k  an  abas  little 
book,  and  is  well  rend  tared  from  the  original 
French.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to'flmuniue  and 
describe  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Bpeaoer; 
but  some  other  and  related  subjects  are 
glanced  at;  amongst  them  tho  system  of 
(Joint e.      It  deserves  reading  by  thoughtful 

minds. A  Mnival  of  Ohrittdan  Baptism. 

By  Jon  M.  Charlton,  M.  A.,  Western  Col- 
lege. (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Nothing 
could  be  better  fitted  to  prut  into  the  hands 
of  young  people  than  this  little  treatise  oa 
Christian  baptism.  The  whole  subject  is  dis- 
cussed with  remarkable  candour  and  clear- 
ness. No  asperity  or  uncharkablenees  mars 
its  pages,  whilst  the  argument  is  forcible  and 
conclusive.  Mr.  Charlton,  since  removed 
from  us,  did  good  work  in  preparing  tlus 
treatise  for  the  youth  of  Onngregatiomlists. 

Endowed   Territorial    Waft,  itt  Svpremt 

Importance  to  the  Charch  and  Gauntry,  lining 
the  Baird  Lecture  for  1835.  By  the  Hev. 
W.  Smith,  D.D.  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
These  lectures,  with  others  that  haveappeared. 
p  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Baird's  magnificent  gift 
500,  000  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland-  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able imS"nat'<>n  respecting  the  history  and 
oonstdtuMP,"  °f tnat  Church,  The  main  object 
of  the  antoC.T'  'lowev*r)  u  to  land  and  defend, 
national  endPwlnents  "  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress of  religiV  and  to  *ha  80ci3U  ™l*sj»g 
of  the  conuntirdr?'  al"i  todeory  and  condemn 
all  voluntary  effff1  »  «">sound  and  vicious. 
That  a  man  withy.™8  evw  °P™  could  bring 
himself  to  write  5  BUCO  *  *rmin  n  ""V  a 
proof  that  men  und"  the  ™n^nce  of  preju- 
dice are  tlie  blindest.0*  «■<-"-*  mortals.  He 
must  be  pntoBB&\yj8nm**<  or  wilfully 
blind,  if  he  does  not  F,ow  tb&b  national  en- 
downrents  have  Uthot?  ffljled.'  *«*»  »»■*«■» 
of  aiding  religion,  they  ft*™  CI?PP™»  "»«  oor- 
mpted  it;  and  that  vZw&ty*'  ■  """f"* 
this  and  other  lands  wiff1  •*»  *rB,*B  ™  *"' 
umphs.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  tJP^"**  P"*1""1- 
and  writes  with  all  theglarV'S  ^f^of  »ne- 
In  his  preface  he  »mIcot*.™  *V8  *mw1tn 
reference  to  voluntnrTism,  angjjg*  io? *hl? 
union  of  all  Presbyterians  in  '  afS  •"""J'1 
Churoh.'  Hie  apology  is  as  natr,  T 
sighings  are  raiT?.— 7'A,  MiJ&  «£j « 
lard  in  reluti/m  to  Modern  CrititiX*  '  , 
L.  riTBiBMBrKR,  D.D.,  Ordinary  Prt 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin . 
la  ted.  with  the  permission  of  the  autbol 
the  German,  by  L.  A.  Whrsatlbt'.  l 
burgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  The  author  of  TlT 
volume  stands  high  as  a  scholar  and  theojo 
gian,  and  therefore  it  might  be  expected.  thB 
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his  treatmentof  the  subject  of  miracles  voald 
1>e  of  a  superior  order:  not  will  tlio  reader  of 
the  volume  b*  disappointed.  Throughout  there 
is  candour,  fulness  of  investigation,  andintel- 
.  tactual  force  combined  -with  learning.  He 
docs  not  enter  into  any  philosophical  explana- 
'  tion  of  miracles,  hot  assuming  Omnipotence 
as  hi  9  standpoint,  or  ultima  ratio,  he  contends 
'  for  the  probability  *f  Christ's  giving  miracu- 
lous attentat! cms  of  His  power.  Ho  arranges 
the  wiraetes  in  four  -groups.  The  first  he 
considers  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
the  second  as  symbols;  the  third  as  witnesses 
of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and:  the -fourth  as  prophecies.  In  the  classi- 
fications Mid  discussions  under  these  group- 
ings -  much  will  be  found  that  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  little  too  much  of  German  elaboration 
and  detail;  and -although,  on  the  whoio,  Mr. 
"Wheat ley  has  done  his  work  well,  his  slyla 
savours  too  much  of  the  original,  and  has 
occasionally  the  enrabsousness  of  a  transla- 
tion. The  volume  is  valuable,  and  the  trans- 
lator' has  done  well  to  pat  k  into  an  English 

dress. A -a  Examination  into  iht  Doctrine 

and    Practice  of   Confusion.      By    William 
Kivward  Jul*,  B.D.,  author  of  '  Quoutuue,' 
sometime  Censor  of  Christ  Church  j  Bampton 
Lecturer,    18M  ;  Wliitehall  Preacher,    18*6. 
(Longmans,    Green,  and  Co.)     This  volume 
contains  a  thorough  examination  and  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  evils  of  confession. 
The  whole  aubjeot,  its  origin,  progress,  tend- 
encies, and  results,  are  traced  una  exposed  in 
a  most  masterly  manner,  and  the  grounds  of 
its  advocates  are  shown  to  be  of  the  most 
flimsy  and  baseless  description.     No  one  who 
reads  this  admirable  and  well-timed  volume 
can  fail  to  see  that  confession  is  a  practice  of 
unmitigated  evil,  and  fraught  with  the  direst 
mischief,  theologically,  evangelically, eoolesi- 
astienlly,  religiously,   and  nationally.     It  ts, 
as  Mr.  Jolf  justly  and  eloquently  represents  it, 
'  in  practice  an  act  of  disbelief  in  God's  re- 
vealed promises;  in  theory  a  superseding  of 
God1*  ordained  means  for  the  forgiveness  of 
ein  and  restoration  to  a  state  of  grace,  placing 
instead  thereof  a  human  concealed   device, 
not  to  be'  found  in   Scriptural   Christianity, 
not  known  in  the  Primitive  Ohuroli,   struck 
out  of  our  own  Churchsyatem  at  the  Reforma- 
tion—a  system  and  a  praotiee  whioh  it  is 
wickedness  to  attempt  to  reintroduce,    and 
madness  to  permit  its  introduction,  seeing  that 
it  was  in  its  earliest  existence  the  offspring 
of  a   debased    Christianity— afterwards  the 
parent  and  the  nurse  of  a  Christianity  still 
mora  debased.1     Me.   Jelf  has  done  a  good 
■'  work  in  exposing  the  infamous  and  demoral- 
'  J"  king  practice  of  confession  which  has  crept, 
uSfefrP*  iB  Mi"  fa9t  creeping,  over  the  Episcopal 
"'□r|buTch.      His  volume  should  be  read  and 
l8^,.  Ipdered   especially   by  those  who  are  die- 
hwtbofcu  to  think  lightly  or  indulgently  of  this 
«■    (B*  *nd  "™s  **  H*""91*  superstition.— — 
\      ithor  * lhf  *****•*•»**  mV  Floek  ■'  on  St.  Paul'* 
lieiiw*  ^g9  the  Cotouinm :  a  Seriet  of  Discourse; 
"    rwcled  ih*"7  <">  E*po*iti°*  of  fat  Epist'e.     By 
»«**""      Sfzkce,    JLA.,   DM.     (Hodder  and 
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Stengtaton.)  Among  the  many  able  expositions 
of  Scripture  which  have  recently  appeared 
on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  that 
now  before  ub  cannot  fail  to  take  a  high  place. 
It  had  long  engaged  the  devout  and  Boholarly 
attention  of  its  esteemed  author,  who,  after 
careful  revision  during  his  seclusion  from 
pastoral  work,  gave  hi  to  the  world.  As  the 
fruit  of  such  prolonged  study,  directed  by 
ability  and  attainments  of  a  superior  order, 
it  is  ripe  and  mellow,  and  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  beautiful  apostolic  epistle  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Whilst  tbe  spirit  and 
design  of  the  epistle  are  fully  unfolded,  and 
its  great  lessons  impressively  enforced,  all 
important  questions  of  .exegesis  are  met  aud 
solved  with  a  clearness  and  accuracy  truly 
admirable.  Throughout  there  is  nothing 
dnll  or  tedious,  or  needlessly  critical ;  every 
page  is  pervaded  by  the  light  of  devout  in- 
telligence and  the  strength  of  matured 
thought,  and  expressed  in  a  style  graceful 
and  flowing.  Theexpoaition, as  awholo,isso 
truthful  and  complete,  so  free  from  strain 
and  extravagance  and  forced  interpretation, 
and  so  fitted  to  draw  the  reader  into  sympathy 
with  the  mind  and  teaching  of  the  Apostle, 
that  we  very  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
notice,  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  of  private 

Christians. Waking   and     Working;     or, 

from  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  By  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Reaut,  (Henry  8.  King  and  Co.)  No  one, 
especially  of  those  for  whom  this  volume  is 
intended,  can  read  it  without  being  quick- 
ened into  serious  thought  sis  to  the  great  pur- 
poses and  mission  of  life.  The  fine  exhibition 
of  principle  and  character  rushing  throughout 
its  pages  is  eminently  fitted  to  lead  to  '  that 
light  which  gives  to  all  lives  unfading  beauty, 

holy  power,  and  priceless  joy.' Christian 

Truth  nicwedin  Relation  .to  Plymoutkiitx.  By 
the  Rev.  Pbter  Mbabhs.  ( Edinburgh :  W. 
Oliphant  and  Co.)  In  small  space  Mr.  Mearne 
has  furnished  a  thorough  exposure  of  the 
heresies  and  obnoxious  opinions  of  Brethren- 
ism.  The  arrogance,  misohievons  effects,  and 
immoral  tendencies  of  the  sect  cannot  he  too 
severely  or  widely  condemned.  We  com- 
mend his  little  book  as  fitted  to  aid  in  the 

work   of   abating   the   evil. The   Stnt  of 

Trade  and  Businem.  A  Sermon.  By  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  LrTTELTON;  and.  The 
Moral*  of  Trade.  By  Hbrbebt  Sphncbk. 
(W,  Is  bister  and  Co.)  Theohief  value  of  this 
little  bock  consists  in  the  essay  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. The  Sermon  is  good  and  practical,  but 
the  Essay  is  such  a  revelation  of  the  fraud 
and  deception  by  which  '  trade  and  business ' 
are  dishonoured  and  corrupted,  that  it  should 
be  universally  read,  in  order  to  awaken  pub- 
lic disgust  aud  indignation.——  dure  of  Enil* 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  Papers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Millkb,B.D.  First  Series. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)  The  suggestions 
and  recommendations  contained  in  this  little 
volume  are  judicious  and  highly  valuable. 
Tbe  evils  to  which  they  refer  are  not  confined 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  may 
be  read  and  acted  upon  with  advantage  by 
other  communities.     The  writer  is  a  man  of 
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erudition,  and  thoroughly  competent  to  give 
advice  on  the  grave  and  important  subjects 
he  has  touched.  We  do  not,  however,  dis- 
cover anything  like  the  '  originality  in  style  ' 
to  which  he  so  naSvety  lays  claim,  nor  do  we 
think  that  what  ho  assumes  on  behalf  of  the 
Kirk  as  a  national  institution  can  be  sustained. 

Ohristtitnity  in  the  Nineteenth .  Century: 

a  Religious  and  Philosophical  Surrey  of  the 
Immediate  Past  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus.  By  Etienkr  Chastel,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of 
Geneva.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
John  It.  Beard,  D.D.  (Williams  and  Nbr- 
gnte.)  This  volume,  which  in  the  fourth  of 
a  series  published  by  Professor  C  hostel,  con- 
tains a  rapid  but  interesting  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  struggles,  oscillations,  and  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  of 
the  progress  of  liberty,  truth, 'and  religious 
life  and  morals  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  to- 
gether with  a  brief  statement  of  the  present 
attitude  and  influence  of  Christianity  among 
Jews,  Holnurnnedamj,  and  Polytheiats.  The 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  volume  are  fair  and  dis- 
passionate, but  a  Unitarian  leaning  is  obvious, 
and  the  estimate  formed  of  the  results  of  mis- 
sions ia  meagre  and  defective.  The  transla- 
tion is  somewhat  stiff,  and  wanting  in  ease 
and  fluency.  Occasionally  there  is  a  coinage 
of  terms  which  giveit  anair  of  pedantry. — A 
Brief  Defence  of  Supernatural  Christianity,  be- 
ing a  Review  of  the  Philosophical  Principle* 
and  Historical  Arguments  of  the  book  entitled 
'Supernatural  Religwn.1  By  JOHN  Kew- 
kedy,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.) 
One  of  the  multidudinous  replies  to  the  elab- 
orate work  of  shallow  scholarship  and  special 
pleading,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  very 
grave  assault  upon  Christianity.  Not  only  will 
it  not  bear  severe  tests,  lint,  tike  many  other 
attacks  of  its  kjnd,  it  elicits  defences  which 
become  a  permanent  part  of  true  apologetics, 
and  will  do  service  when  the  occasion  of  them 
is  forgotten.  The  main  question  raised  is  the 
question  of  miracles.  With  clear,  keen  crit- 
icism, with  reverent  zeal,  and  with  adequate 
scholarship,  Dr.  Kennedy  exposes  the  some- 
what crude  learning  and  hasty  generaliza- 
tions of  the  author,  who,  wo  imagine,  after 
the  exposure  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  others,  will 
be  more  anxious  tlian  at  first  to  preserve  his 
incognito.  Dr.  Kennedy's  'tractate  will  be 
a  useful  manual  for  those  who  have  not  access 

to    more    extended    replies. Problems  ef 

Faith :  a  Contribution  to  Present  ContrO' 
tersies :  being  a  Third  Series  of  Lectures  to 
Young  Men,  delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
'<ff*i  Queen's-Sqvare  House,  London,  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Bev.  J,  Oswald  Dtkeb,  D.D. 
(Hodder  and  6  tough  ton.)  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  lectures  on  Anthropomorphism  in 
Theology ;  Professor  Watts  on  the  Hypothesis 
that  Animals  aro  Automata;  Dr.DonaldFruser 
on  Superstitions  in  Christendom;  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  on  Scientific  Unbelief.  These  lectures 
are  really  valuable  summaries  and  criticisms 
on  certain  aspects  of  great  theological  ques- 
tions, which  the  controversies  of  the  day 
bring  into  prominence.      Books  cannot  be 
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written  upon1  every-  subject,  nor  can  every 
subject  be  treated  exhaustively.  A  lecture 
may  sulfide  to  indicate  the  fundamental  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  theory.  The  names  of  the  lec- 
turers in  these  different  series  are  a  guarantee 
of  the  quality  of1  thflir  tact  urea,  some  of  which 

are  very  good  indeed. 'FheBfolne  Culture 

of  a  Human  IJfe,  as  Exemplified  in  the  His- 
tory of  Jatob.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Robbrts. 
(J.  Clarke  and  Co.)  Mr.  RobertsgTaspsfjrmiv 
the  conception  of  Divine  purpose  and  culture 
in  the  experiences  of  Jacob,  and  thus  general- 
izes in  a  natural'  and  useful  way  their  great 
lessons. '  Thus  the  ancestry  of  Jacob  is  made 
a  text  for  a  discussion  on  the  great  question 
of  moral  heritage.     The  lectures  are  dear, 

vigorous,  picturesque,    and  useful. Some 

Postage*  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Barlof  Rocheeter.  Reprinted 
in  facsimile  from  the  Edition  of  1680 ;  with 
an  Introductory  Preface  by  Lord  Ronald 
Gowssr.  ,_  (Elliot  Stock.)  In  appearance  this 
volume  is'  a  reminiscence  of  youth  and  early 
home.  We  well  remember  the  impression 
made  by  a  perusal  of  Bishop  Burnet's  '  Life 
of  Rochester,'  in  our  young  days — and  for 
moral  as  well  as  bibliographical  reasons  we 
are  not  sorry  to  see  it  included  hi  Mr.  Stock's 
series  of  facsimile  reprints.  The  death  of  a 
young  nobleman  through  licentious  excess 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  as  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  intimates,  is  a  warning  that  needs  to  be 
often  urged,  although  it  ,may  not  always  be 
regarded.  And  his  genuine  repentance  ia 
also  a  lesson  concerning  the  power  and  value 
of  the  salvation  of  Christ.  Johnson's  sono- 
rous criticism  has  been  a  hundred  times  re- 
Seated.  Tho  book,  he  said,  '  should  be  read 
y  tbe  critic  for  its  eloquence,  the  philoso- 
pher for  its  argument,  and  tbe  saint  for  its 
piety.1  Whatever  discount  may  be  Allowed 
fur  the  Johnsonian  sweep  of  the  sentence,  a 
book  that  conld  elicit  from  Johnson  any 
judgment  which  could  in  any  way  bo  put  into 
such  expression,  needs  no  other  commen- 
dation.— -The  Tear  of  Saltation:  Words  of 
Life  for  Every  Day.  A  Book  of  Household  De- 
motion. By  J.  J.  Vak  OoeTHRxnc  D.D.  Two 
vols.  TraoslatedbyC.  Spends.  (Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clack.)  Two  volumes  of  an  inte- 
resting and  valuable  new  scries  of  works 
which  the  publishers  are  isning  under  the 
name  of  the  '  Foreign  Devotional  Library, ' 
intended  to  put  into  the  hands  of  English 
readers  the  best  of  the  devotional  works  in 
which  Germany  and  Holland  are  rich.  The 
selection  of  Dr.  Oosterzce's  work  is  happy — 
for  while  U  avoids  the  weak  sentimentality 
to  which  German  devotional  writers  are  prone, 
it  is  thoroughly  devont,  with  a  strong,  heal- 
thy kind  of  devoutnesa.  It  is  a  series  of  daily 
meditations  on  texts  of  Scripture,  strong  in 
thought  and  rich  in  feeling,  each  occupying 
abont  a  couple  of  pages,  suitable  therefore 
for  family  reading.  Dr.  Oosterzee,  following 
a  Church  order,  begins  with  Advent,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  and  ends  with  Nov.  30. On  the 

Renmon  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  t/te 
Scriptures,  with  an  Account  of  the  Revision 
now  in  Progress,     By  Hbhhy  Charles  Vox, 
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L1.B.  (Rodder  and  SttwghtoaO  This 
little  volume  comprises  a  lecture  en  the 
above  subject,  addressed  to  a  society  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  though  there  is  little  original  re- 
search, as  the  author  follows  in  the  tracks  of 
Archbishop  Trench,  Dr.  Liplrtfoot,  Bishop 
Elitcott,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  yet  he  has  made 
auoh  good  use  of  his  materials,  that  we  know 
no  publication'  from  which  those  who  desire 
a  brief  recital  of  the  whole  question  can  mora 
easily  and  profitably  obtain  it.  The  infor- 
mation touching  the  Revision  Companies  is 
vejry  interesting^.  It  does  not  reveal  secrets 
or  conclusions,  but  describes  methods,  princi- 
ples, and  prospects. Hint* for  Thoughtful 

Believers  on  the  Pre-ewistent  Messiah;  or, 
What  should  be  Believed  concerning  God. 
fNisbet  aad  Co.)  An  attempt,  with  copious 
use  of  Scripture,  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
creed  of  Anus.  The  writer  does  not  admit 
the  justice  of  using  either  the  term  'Person,' 
or  '  Subaistency '  of  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  and  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Eternal  Sou  and  the  'Word.'  'The  Word' 
is  the  first  begotten,  and  '  only  begotten  Son 
of  God;'  the  Divine  Person  who  is  originated 
in  time,  was  not  a  creature,  but  the  '  Form ' 
or  manifestatoD  of  the  entire  Godhead, — 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old'  Testament, 
the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  pre-exktent 
Messiah,  and  Lord  and  Father  of  Israel ;  and 
it  is  He  who  takes  the  manhood  of  Jesus  of 
Naaareth  into  union  with  Himself.  He  always 
hod  the  form  of  Ood,  and  Hie  form  of  man 
before  His  incarnation  as  well  as  afterwords. 
During  His  incarnation  on  earth,  He  was 
absent  from  heaven;  after  His  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  He  reassumes  the 
glory  which  He  had  before  the  world  was. 
His  place  is  in  heaven  definitely  conceived, 
as  somewhere  above  the  Mount  of  Olives  1 
This  last  supposition,  coupled  with  the  doc- 
trinal use  of  1  John  v.  7,  reveals  something  of 
the  weakness  and  method  of  the  writer.  We 
are  afraid  that,  instead  of  saving  orthodoxy 
by  thu  repudiation  of  some  troublesome  terms, 
he  has  fallen  by  his  effort  to  avoid  Tri-t  lieism 
into  Di-theism,  if  not  Quntri- theism.  The 
Mesne  theology  requires  more  masterly 
handling  if  a  disputant  wishes  to  modify  its 

main    teoturee.- Morale   of    Motives.     By 

Samuel  3.  Jambs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Northmars- 
ton.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Mr.  James's 
idea  is  a  happy  one-r loading  itself  to  great 
variety  of  interesting  disquisition'  and  moral- 
izing. The  mottoes  selected  are  chiefly  those 
of  onr  noble  families.  These,  again,  have 
been  adopted  from  various  sources  and 
languages.  They  give  occasions  for  historical 
reminiscences  and  personal  anecdote,  as  well 
as  for  sermon  uses.  Too  papers  were  originally 
published  in  the  '  Sunday  at  Home,'  and  here 

make    a   very    interesting    volume. The 

Greatest  of  the  Prophets.  By  the  Author  of 
'Essays  on  the  Church.'  (Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.)  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Hoses, 
by  a  writer  who  is  always  careful  and 
reverent,  and  who  gives  indications  of  con- 
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siderabie  reading.  We  cannot  say,  however, 
that  tide  life  of  Moses  evinces  any  very  pro- 
found spiritual  perception.  Its  interpreta- 
tions and  lessons  either  lie  on  the  surface  of 
things,  or  are  such  as  can  be  deduced  from 
collected  materials.  We  arc,  for  instance, 
disappointed  with  the  very  meagre  and  super- 
ficial treatment  of  the1  great  vision  of  God  on 
Sinai.  There  is  no  piercing  vision — no  pro- 
found sympathetic  spiritual  suggestion;  they 
are  all  ordinary  pulpit  lessons  of  an  intelligent, 
but  somewhat  commonplaoa,  mind.  Often 
the  most  literal  of  interpretations  suffices, 
and  the  underlying  spiritual  principle  is  over- 
lookad.  All  that  we  can  say  of  f  ho  book  is, 
that  it  is  good,  senaible,  and  religious. Eli- 
jah the  TithUte,  From  the  German  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Krdmmaciieb.  Revised  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Walker,  A.M.  (Religious  Tract  Socie- 
ty.) The  characteristic  of  this  edition  is  some 
slight  abridgment,  and  some  freedom  of 
translation  in  rendering  Dr.  Krummacher's 
style  into  idiomatic  English. The  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  By  John  Bdwyah.  (Reli- 
gious Tract  Society.)  A  carefully  collated, 
large-print  edition  of  the  'Pilgrim;'  appa- 
rently a  closer  approximation  to  the  original 

text  than  the  ordinary  editions  ore. The 

Propf-et  of  Sorrow  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Timet  of 
Jeremiah:  By  the  Rev.  Honsnv  Smith. 
(Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Mr.  Smith's 
volumes  on  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Joshua  will 
secure  for  this  monograph  on  Jeremiah  a 
favourable  reception.  He  is,  if  not  a  very 
profound,  yet  a  careful  and  lively  expositor 
of  Old  Tostament  biographic 


prophecies  from  which  alone  it  can  be 
gathered  to  a  strict  chronological  order.  The 
latter  are  perplexing  from  their  somewhat 
heterogeneous  character,  as  English  readers 
of  Kej  I,  and  German  readers  of  Naegelsbach 
well  know.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  latest  and  highest  authorities 
for  the  conclusions  he  has  reached.  It  is  in- 
tended for  general  readers,  but  it  will  also 
be  valuable  to  students  in  facilitating  refer- 
ence and  in  presenting  a  more  coherent  por- 
traiture of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Captivity. 

The  Christian  Life :  an  Exposition  of  'The 

Pilgrim's  Progress.'  By  the  Rev.  Jambs 
Black.  D.D.  Vol.  II.  (James  Nisbet  and 
Co.)  It  ia  appalling  to  think  of  1000  some- 
what closely-printed  pages  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Cer- 
tainly Bunyan  never  dreamed  of  this;  but 
then,  to  be  sure,  it  is  equally  appalling  to 
think  of  the  long  sermons  that  are  preached 
from  short  texts.  Mr.  Black  has  no  difficulty 
in  evolving  out  of  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 
an  entire  philosophy  of  Christian  life ;  and  of 
course  he  brings  a  great  deal  to  it,  as  for  in- 
stance, '  Whether  it  was  in  connection  with 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary  that  relief 
from  doubt  and  revival  of  strength  came  to 
Christian  and  Hopeful  we  are  not  told.'  We 
can  only  say  that  he  has  done  his  work  vigor- 
ously, wisely,  and  practically;  his  book  is 
both  readable  and  edifying. In  a  second 
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edition  of  his  Feraley  Lecture  on  The  Per**n 
of  Christ  (Wcsleyan  Conference  Office),  Mr. 
Porn  lias  completed  liis  cycle  of  thought  by 
two  elaborate  Essays  en  '  The  Biblical  And 
Ecclesiastical  Development  of  the  Revelation 
ofChrist'sPorson.'  Tbusthework  'eshibits 
consecutively  the  dogmatic,  Biblical,  and 
historical  elements  of  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine.' These  essays  double  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  The  first  is  a  minute  and  careful 
catena  of  script  urn  1  indications  concerning 
the  nature  of  Christ's  person,  with  a  strict 
regard  to  the  Biblical  law  of  development, 
beginning  with  the  promise  of  the  seed  of 
the  .woman,  and  ending  with  the  writing)  ef 
the  Apostles.  This  is  done  with  considerable 
critir.nl  skill  and  intellectual  force.  The 
chapter  on  the  History  of  the  Dogma  is  neces- 
sarily more  of  an  outline ;  but  as  such,  it  is 
very  complete  mid  valuable.  The  author 
traces  the  entire  line  of  Christian  thought 
about  Christ  from  theEbioaitistu,  Gnosticism, 
iui.1  Docetism  of  the  apostolic  and  poat- 
npostolic  ages  to  the  latest  German  theories 
of  Depotentiation.  We  see  no  reason  to 
qualify  our  former  judgment  of  this  strong 
and  scholarly  hook.  The  additions  ore  pe- 
culiarly valuable  to  the  student  of  Chnst- 

ology. Jiegeneration.      By  the   late    Itev. 

William  Anukkbos,  LL.D.,  of  Glasgow. 
With  an  Introductory  Sketch  by  the  Rev. 
Johk  Kbb,  D.D.  (Hoddor  and  Btoughton.) 
Even  after  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Gilflllau's 
brilliant  biographical  memoir  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son, those  who  knew  the  subject  of  it  will 
read  the  introductory  sketch  of  his  life-work, 
by  Dr.  John  Ker,  with  extreme  interest. 
The  electric  flash  of  genius  lights  up  every 
page,  consecrated  here  to  the  loving  memory 
of  a  great  and  worthy  man.  The  posthumous 
edition  of  this  valuable  treatise  is  enriched, 
moreover,  by  a  most  appreciative  review  of 
the  purpose  of  its  writer.  Dr.  Anderson 
kept  within  the  lines  of  well-accepted  theo- 
logical conclusions,  but  he  proves  haw  pos- 
sible it  is  to  divest  the  discussion  of  a  great 
theme  like  this  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
schools,  and  to  discuss  the  essence,  the  charac- 
teristics, the  agent,  the  instrument,  and  the 
manifestation  of  regeneration  in  the  language 
of  daily  life.  'This  is  a  book,'  says  Dr.  Ker, 
'  full  of  thought  on  the  greatest  of  all  sub- 
jects, made  very  clear  and  brought  home  to 
the  heart  by  forcible  incident  and  illustra- 
tion-'— —S«  lectures  #n  Qu&Uom  Indicative 
of  Character,  Delivered  in  Cambcrwell,  by  the 
Rev.  Willuh  Harris.  (R.  D.  Dickinson.) 
These  lectures  are  fresh  and  forcible,  with 
homely  illustrations  and  strong,  practical  ad- 
vice. The  careers  of  Joseph,  Joshua,  Saul, 
Ahuh,  Nehemiab,  and  the  dying  thieves  have 
supplied  the  questions  which  are  held  by  the 
author  to  illustrate  the  leading  features  of 
their  several  characters,  &uoh  preaching, 
plain,  racy,  Evangelical,  and  earnest,  is 
greatly  needed  in  '  the  iron  churches '  and 

elsewhere, The    Matrynloia  of    Jeeue    of 

Naiaretli.  A  llittorico- Critical  Treatii  an 
the  Last  Chapters  of  the  Qoipeh.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise.    (Cincinnati :  Block  and 
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Co.)  The-  wrjter  of  this  pamphlet  Is  a  Jew, 
prejudiced  and  inflamed  against  Christianity 
as  the  imagined  cause  of  tho  persecutions  and 
atrocities,  to  which  Ids  race  has  been  subject- 
ed. Nor  i*  he  less  under  the  influence  of  an 
inflated  and  pretention*  conceit  and  a  malig- 
nant bitterness,  which  utterly  disqualify  him 
for.an  honest  investigation  of  truth.  Imagin- 
ing thai  he  ia  doing  something  original,  and 
ignorant  of  the  fact. that- the  same  thing  has 
been  done  scores  of  times  by  sceptics  of  the 
same  .school  and  class,  he  hunts  up  all  diii- 
orepamcies,  seeming  or  real,  to  ho  found  in  the 
Evangelist*,  and,  like  tho  unclean  harpies,  if 
lie  cannot  destroy,  leaves  a  foul  taint  behind 
htm.  Incapable  of  appreciating  the  simplest 
principles  of  criticism,  he  pronounces  the 
Evangelists  impostors  and  their  narratives 
untrue,  because  they  do  not  record  ail  events 
in  .precisely  the  same  order  and  words,  not 
seeing,  in  bis  purblind  fully,  that  he  thus 
reduces  all  uiatory  to  fiction,  and  forbids  the 
acceptance  of  all  evidence  in  courts  of  law 
and  in  everyday  life.  Nor  is  tliis  all ;  whilst 
in  an  arrogant  tone  he  trumpets  his  possession 
of  extraordinary  erudition,  lie  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  scientific  terms  and 
forma.  Borne  of  his  objections  are  based  on 
on  utter  misconception  of  well-known  idioms 
of  the  Greek  language.  lu  short,  his  assump- 
tions, misrepresentations,  blustering  violence, 
and  perversion  of  historic  facts  are  such  as  to 
exclude  him  from  the  arena  of  truth-seeking 
inquiry,  and  to  assign  him  liis  place  among 
the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  sceptics  of  the 
day.  No  one,  indeed,  of  the  few  that  may 
read  his  pamphlet  can  fail  to  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  the  conviction  that  it  could 
not  have  been  penned  by  a  candid  or  on 
honest  man.  It  is  not  redeemed  even  by  com- 
mon intelligence  from  gro*  inconsistency  and 
flat  self-contradiction,  for,  whilst  the  author 
absolutely  denies  the  truth  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, the  main  drift  of  Ins  tirade  is  to  vindi- 
cate the  Jews  from  tlie  charge  of  compassing 
the  death  of  Christ— — The  Kingdom  of 
Christ  on  Earth.  Twelve  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.  By  Samuel  LIahrls,  Dwight 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, (Dickinson  and  Ilighoin.)  These  lec- 
tures, delivered  before  a  class  of  students,  and 
published  at  their  request,  are  of  a  superior 
order.  Tbey  ore  comprehensive  in  range. 
skilful  in  treatment,  and  clear,   sharp,  and 

tihilosopluo  in  tone  aud  style.  Several  ef  the 
e^tures  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  That 
on  the  '  Sacrificial  Love  of  Christ'  struck  ns 
as  remnrkablefor  the  force, beauty, and  felicity 
of  its  treatment  of-  the  greatest  and  most 
essential  elemeat  of  Christianity.  That  on 
'  Milleaarianism '  evinces  more  than  ordinary 
power,  and  is  conclusive,  as  to  the  unfounded 
and  unscriptural  character  of  that  system. 
The  book,  aa  a  whole,  i3  worthy  of  a  perusal 

by  theological  students. The  liieint  Origin 

of  Christianity.  Being  tike  Essay  to  which 
was  awarded  the  Ryan  Prbjeiu.  the  Univertity 
of  Dublin.  By  Isaac  Ashb,  A.B.,  Gh.M. 
and  M.D.  T.C.D.     (Sunpkin,  Marshall,  and 
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Co.)  This  essay,  from  the  pen  Of  a  scientific 
and  cultured  layman,  has  intrinsic  value,  tittd 
is,  moreover,  free  from  the  imputation  ot  pro- 
fessional bias.  The  subject  is  discussed  with 
nbility,  candour,  and  breadth.  '  The  View  of 
miracles  presented-  meets  some  of  the  objec- 
tions commonly  urged,  and  will  be  admitted 
to  have  weight  by  men  of  Bdence.  The  doe- 
trine  of  the  Atonement  advocated  in  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  will  not,  we  think,  prove  satis- 
factory to  either  of  the  two  great  contending 
parties  en  this  momentous  subject.  The  style 
in  which  the  essay  is  ■written  is  vigorous  and 
flowing,  although  sometimes  hmning  into  sen- 
tences of  too  great  length  and  complexity. 

The  Second  Beatfi  Mrf  the  Restitution  of  ail 

Things.  ByATTDnEwJtTtRs.  Fourth  Edrtton. 
(Longmans,  GrecD,  and  Oo.)  It  sufficiently 
indicates  the  interest  of  religious  people  in 
all  problems  which  Mr.  Jukes's  universalistn 
seeks  to  solve  that  Iris  thoughtful  and  reve- 

,  al"  

htth 

edition.— — Lectures,  Exegetical and  Practfeai, 
on  the  Epistle  of  Pawl  to  the  Philtppians. 
With  a  revised  Transiation  of' the  Epistle, 
and  Notes  on  the  Greek  text.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  J  ottos-tone,  LL.B.  (Edinburgh:  W. 
Oliphant  Bud  Co.)  Mr.  Johnstone  possesses 
all  the  essential  qualifications  of  an  able  expos- 
itor^— scholarship,  insight,  high  intelligence, 
and  devoutness.  All  these  qualities  ■  were 
evinced  by  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  which  wo  examined  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  nor  are  they  less  manifest 
the  volume  now  before  us.  The  practical 
tone  and  character  of  the  exposition  arc  truly 
at] mi  ruble,  whilst  the  translation  and  the 
notes,  which  aro  thoroughly  scholarly,  will 
be  found  highly  valuable  by  Biblical  stndents. 
We  thank  Mr.  Johnstone  for  what  ho  has 
done,  and  give  his  book  our  hearty  com- 
mendation.  Christendom    trnd    the  Drink 

(June;  an  Appeal  to  the  Christian  World 
for  Efficient  Action  against  the  (fames  of  In- 
temperance, By  the  Rev.  Dawson  Brass,  M.A. 
(Partridge  and  Co.)  Mr.  Burns  has  ably, 
in  this  volume,  discussed  all  the  aspects 
and  bearings  of  tho  Temperance  question, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ground 
he  occupies  is  sound  and  solid ;  but  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  prejudice,  customs,  and 
vested  interests  is  so  great  that  the  progress 
of  Temperance  must  bo  slow.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  aided  by  a  work  of  such  extensive 
information,  forcible  appeal,  conclusive  argu- 
ment, and  general  excellence  as  that  of  Mr. 

Burns. The  Women  of  India,  and  Chiistian 

Work  in  the  Zenana.  By  Mrs.  WwTbrRCHT. 
(James  Niabot  and  Co.)  The  work  of  edu- 
cating the  women  of  India,  so  happily  and 
successfully  commenced,  will  be  aided  and 
stimulated  by  the  general  perusal  of  this  strik- 
ing and  interesting  Uttlo  volume.  The  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  women  of  India 
is  clearly  presented,  together  with  an  account 
of  what  is  being  done  for  their  improvement. 
The  value  of  the  volume  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  admirable  biographical  sketches  of  ten 
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Christian  ladles  who  havc'takeii  part  in  Chris- 
tian work 'in  the  Zenana. -The    Life  of 

Christ:  Selections  from  the  Gospels,  Chrotio- 
logically  Arranged.  With  Supplementary  No- 
tices from  Parallel  Passages.  By  the  Her, 
HonRHT  fiAnnrai?n,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
in  the  Upper  School  Dulwich  College. 
(Longmans,  Green,  Hud  Co.)  Many  readers 
of  the  Gospels  have  rtfr  orderly  or  chronolog- 
ical conception  of  the  lite  of  Christ.  The 
arrangement  here  presented  by  Mr.'Gnrfllner 
will  be  found  valuable,  not  "only  by  young 

students    but     by     adults. Within     the 

Wicket-Oate ;  or,  Beginning  toLhefor  Christ. 
A  Book  for  Young  Christians.'  BjRoiikut 
Tear,  B.A.  (James  Clarke  and  Co).  A 
healthy  and  vigorous  tone  of  Christian  teach- 
ing pervades  this,  little  book.  The  origin, 
growth,1  influence,  and  responsibilities  of 
spiritual  life  are  exhibited  and  enforced  with 
clearness,  and  in  a  style  at  once  chaste  and 

graceful. Baoksllding.     By  W.  P.  Locx- 

haht.  (Hodder  and  fttoughtou.)  The  sub- 
ject discussed  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  this  little 
is  one  of  serious,  practical  iniportauec.  It 
requires  skill,  delicacy,  and'  faithfulness  in 
its  handling.  These  elements  enter  into  his 
mode  of  treatment,  and  therefore  we  can  with 
confidence  recommend  his  book  to  the  notice 

Of  ourreaders. The  Typti  of  Genesis  briefly 

considered  as  Revealing  the  ifefdirjiment  tif 
Human  Nature.  By  Andrew  Junes.  Third 
Edition.  (Longmans  and  Co.)  It  is  not  easy 
to  prevent  the  spiritual  passing  into  the 
mystical,  or  to  distinguish  between  the  under- 
lying principle  and  the  purposed  type.  Mr. 
Jukes  has,  we  think,  failed  in  this,  and  erred 
in  the  SwSdenborgian  purpose  and  signifi- 
cance which  he  gives  to  the  book  and  tho 
characters  which  he  studies.  His  theory 
tends  to  make  history  a  spiritual  enigma, 
revealing  moat,  not  to  the  most  spiritual 
merely,  but  to  the  most  spiritually  Ingenious. 
No  doubt  most  of  the  lessons  he  derives  arc 
legitimately  taught ;  our  difference  from  him, 
and  it  is  great,  is  in  the  way  they  are  taught. 
His  hook,  however,  will  commend  itself  to 
all  thoughtful  men  in  virtueof  its  spiritual  in- 
sight and  sympathy.— The  Orater  Thoughts 
of  a  Country  Parson.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.' 
Thin!  Series.  (Longmans  and  Co.)  We  have 
fert  some  disposition  to  resent  the  unmitigated 
and  merciless  scorn  with  which  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Tnp- 
per  and  Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  felt  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  either  could  have  attained  his 
popularity  without  some  strong  qualities. 
We  have,  moreover,  memories,  if  not  of  some 
of  Mr.  Boyd's  'coneernings,'  yet  of  a  certain 
enjoyment  in  reading  them,  which  we  scarcely 
like  to  think  mere  '  weakness.'  But  the 
', Country  Parson's  Recreations'  must  have 
been  better  than  his  '  Graver  Thoughts ' — for 
these  sermons  are  more  than  we  can  achieve ; 
they  are  very  watery,  garrulous,  and  self- 
conscious;  they  are  couched  in  a  style  of 
condescending  colloquialism,  such  as  a  senior 
Sunday-school  class  would  have  some  ground 
for  resenting;  they  contain  a  very  undue  pro- 
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portion  of  first  personal  prommns,  in  passages 
of  such  bad  taste  as  this, — 'I  trust  none  of 
yon  ever  come  to  church  when  I  am  to  preach 
unwillingly,  because  you  think  you  must. 
Don't  conie  here  if  you  would  rather  go  else- 
where. Never  dream  that  yon  will  give  me 
offence.  I  am  not  afraid  of  having'  to  do  so, 
but,  if  need  were,  I  would  infinitely  rather 
preach  to  a  small  sympathetic  congregation 
than  to  a  large  reluctant  one.'  In  another 
place  he  tells  his  congregation,  '  For  some 
days  past  I  have  felt  a  wish  to  preach  to  you 
from  this  text,'  as  if  it  was  an  unusual  thing 
for  preachers  to  forecast  their  sermons,  or  at 
all  important  for  acongregationtoknow  that 
they  did  10.  Surely,  When  a  man  is  in  the 
pulpit,  his  little  self  should  be  forgotten  in 
the  great  work  that  he  has  to  do  there.  Mr. 
Bowd  Booms  to  have  relinquished  all  attempts 
to  grasp  principles  and  discuss  great  subjects. 
A  trickle  of  small  talk,  in  a  sequence  of  spon- 
taneous associations,  goes  on  from  beginning 
to  end ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  go  on  for  ever.  Then  there  are  careless 
lapses  into  grammatical  incoherence,  such  as 
tins, — the  opening  sentence  on  the  wife  of 
Phineas, — 'We  do  not  know  her  name,  nor 
her  years,  nor  her  previous  career;  the  poor 
broken-hearted  woman  that  died  with  these 
words  on  her  lips.'  Mr.  Boyd  does  not  im- 
prove:  there  may  be  good  sermons  in  the 

volome:  we  have  not  lighted  upon  them. 

Delivery;  or,  Lecture-Boom  Hint*  on  PuNte 
Speaking  in  itt  Relation  to  the  Dutienofthe 
Ohri*tian  Pulpit.  By  8amcel  McAll.  Prin- 
cipal of  Hackney  College.  (Hoddcr  and 
Stoughton.)  These  are  admirable  hints, 
which  young  preachers  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider. Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  peril 
besetting  early  oratorical  efforts  from  the 
temptation  to  moaningless  monotonous  em- 
phasis, and  a  tendency  even  to  construct 
sentences  in  harmony  with  the  periodic  in- 
tonation or  musical  movement  to  which  the 
speaker  has  accustomed  himself.  We  are  not 
ready  to  indorse  all  the  advice,  but  there  is 
so  much  that  is  excellent  and  timely,  that  we 
trust  the  whole  will  receive  the  attention  it 
challenges.  The  Appendix  puzzles  us.  It  is 
a  curious  melange  of  'passages'  on  which 
young  students  may  exercise  their  gifts,  and 
wise  suggestions  on  things  in  genernl.  What 
is  intended  by  the  page  on  'Truth  stranger 
than  fiction,'  we  cannot  divine.    This  part  of 
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the  volume  has  the  appearance  of  the  miscel- 
laneous filling  up  of  an  almanac  from  a  well- 
stored  commonplace  book.-. — ffwT*  Ward 
through  Prenehing.  By  John  Hall,  D.D., 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  —  Condition*  of  Saeeett 
in  Preaehing  without  Note*.  By  Ricsard  8. 
Storrs,  D.Dv,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  (R.  0.  Dickinson.)  Mr.  Dickinson 
has  put  together,  in  a  cheap  little  vol n me,  two 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  Three  courses  of  lectures  on 
homiletics  have  been  delivered  on  the  Lyman 
Beccher  Foundation,  the  idea  being  to  secure 
for  this  service  some  of  the  most  successful 

f rcachers  oftheday.  Mr.BeecheT's  wise  and 
rilliant  lectures  were  the  first,  and  now  arc 
followed  by  lectures  from  Drs.Hall  and  Storrs. 
Better  selections  could  not  have  been  made: 
the  lectures  are  much  less  in  compass,  and 
altogether  without  pretentious  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Beecher;  they  deal  with  the 
ordinary  elements    of  preaching — and  in  a 

simple,    practical,     unpretentious    way. 

Some  Reaeoni/or  our  Ghriitian  Sojie.  Being 
the  HuUean  Lecture!  for  1875.  By  Edward 
T.  Vauohab,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Vaughan  undertakes  to  justify  from  the 
evidence  of  reason,  of  consciousness,  and  of 
testimony,  the  great  hopes  which  Christianity 
awakens.  After  stating  the  principal  articles 
of  the  Christian  creed,  no  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord  as  the  basis  of  Christian  be- 
lief, and  as  the  only  explanation  of  it;  next 
examines  the  evidence  for  its  truth  furnished 
by  the  New  Testament,  then  the  corroborative 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament. 
He  then  discusses  the  difficulties  connected 
with  Revelation  and  Inspiration ;  the  entire 
survey  being  made  in  the  light  of  the  scep- 
tical questionings  of  the  present  time.  We 
hare  not  found  our  interest  greatly  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  the  lectures.  We  are  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  positions  main- 
tained by  the  author.  But,  first,  he  confuses 
his  reader,  if  not  himself,  by  attempting  too 
much ;  next,  he  does  not  firmly  grasp  a  great 
principle— at  any  rate,  he  does  not  make  you 
feel  that  he  docs.  There  is  ncrvclcssuess  in 
his  grip,  and  a  weak  wordiness  in  his  a  style 
which  make  it  difficult  to  avoid  falling  asleep 
over  his  book.  He  has  of  course  suggested 
valuable  and  Important  replies  to  sceptical 
objections,  but  he  has  not  himself  urged  them 
with  any  great  force. 


Note  on  the '  Dublin  Review '  and  oar  Article  on  Ipnatiu 


The  '  Dublin  Review '  of  last  July  has  briefly 
criticised  the  article  on  Ignatius  in  our  num- 
ber for  last  April.  So  far  as  our  contempo- 
rary deals  in  generalities  we  have  no  occasion 
to  discuss  his  remarks.  Vague  assertion  and 
a  tone  of  lofty  con  tern  ptuousness*  prove  noth- 

*  This  pervading  tone  may  lie  instanced 
in  the  remark  that  the  writer  of  our 
article  '  actually  quotee  triumphantly  two 
verses  of  a  hymn,  written,  as  it  seems,  by  some 
"  Nonconformist "  divine,  in  which   the  Holy 


ing.  In  regard  to  the  few  instances  in  which 
be  condescends  to  particulars  we  have  a  little 
to  say  in  reply. 

The  first  is  thus  introduced:  'We  will  give 
one  instance,  and  that  taken  from  an  attack 
which  he  makes,  not  upon  us,  but  a  person 
no  less  illustrious  than  Father  Newman.'     Dr. 


Communion  is  spoken  of  as  a  banquet  of 
Christ's  tie  ah  and  blood/  both  the  hymn  and  its 
writer's  name  being  almost  as  familiarly  known 
as  any  in  the  language. 
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Newman  had  remarked  on  Ignatius,  Eph. 
XTili.,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  was  borne 
in  the  womb  by  Mary,  *aiJ  ohwrauhtv  Btov,  that 
'here  is  an  additional  word  which  afterwards 
is  known  to  have  a  technical  meaning.'  We 
are  accused  of  attributing  to  him  an  absurdity 
in  supposing  that  lie  referred  to  the  very 
common  patristic  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  secrecy  and  reserve,  which  was  notoriously 
made  much  of  by  the  school  of  Anglican 
divines  to  which  Dr.  Newnam  belonged  when 
the  essay  containing  bis  remark  was  written, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  the  word  o'woi/o/ita 
was  technically  used  to  denote  the  Incarna- 
tion. We  could  put  no  other  meaning  that 
was  reasonable  on  Dr.  Newman's  words  than 
the  one  we  supposed.  The  use  of  the  word  as 
applied  to  the  Incarnation  was  distinguished 
from  its  use  in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
■writings  only  by  its  being  sometimes  employed 
Himpliciter  and  without  an  adjunct  to  denote 
the  Incarnation  specifically.  There  was  noth- 
ing like  this  in  the  words  of  Ignatius,  who 
does  not  call  the  Incarnation  uigovm/ia,  but 
says  it  took  place  ior'  oiicmqpiav  6eov,  accord- 
ing to  God's  dispensation,  or  a  pi  vine  econo- 
my, this  phrase,  tar  tuKcveftiav,  being  an  estab- 
lished technical  formula  when  the  word  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  concealment.  We  have 
110  reason  to  suppose  indeed  that  Ign&tii 
used  the  expression  otherwise  than  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Col.  i.  25  with  the  article,  and 
actly  ns  here  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  according  to 
unproved  reading  of  that  text,  both  being 
referred  to  by  Hcfelc,  in  luco.  But  as  in  the 
next  sentence  Ignatius  says  that  the  child- 
bearing  of  Mary  was  unknown  to  the  prince 
of  this  world,  having  been  accomplished  in 
the  silence  of  God,  there  was  at  least  some 
colour  fur  assuming  that  the  idea  of  secrecy 
was  implied  in  this  case  also.  Indeed  this 
Epistfc  of  Ignatius,  and  it  can  only  be  this 
part,  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  such  conceat- 
meont  in  the  famous  tract  on  Reserve,  No.  87 
of  the  'Tracts  for  the  Times,!  p.  4.  More- 
over, it  seems  clear  that  the  idea  of  secrecy 
was  likewise  Involved  in  the  later  use  of 
this  word  to  denote  the  Incarnation.  We 
may  refer  to  the  passage  of  Basilius  of 
Scleucia,  to  be  found  in  Suicer,  the  author- 
ity to  which  our  contemporary  refers,  where 
wKOvou'n  is  opposed  to  ovaia.  In  Orat.  xxxii. 
he  says,  '  It  uelongs  to  the  flesh  to  be  circum- 
scribed, not  to  Godhead.  The  words  (St. 
John  xiv.  28)  have  respect  npAc  rt/r  oUwa/uav, 
oi  n>  oiainv.'  These  words  are  thus  translated 
apud  Bi'd'im:  QScoiiomiain  nun  etsentiam 
retpteiunt  ialtt  voces.  Even  if  we  here  give 
with  Suicer  the  technical  meaning  of  '  incar- 
nation '  to  tbe  word  economy,  it  plainly  in- 
volved tlie  idea  of  concealment-  The  word 
was  used  to  denote  a  veiling  or  dissembling 
of  the  Divine  under  the  human  in  our  Lord's 
person  and  actions.  Observing  that  Dr.  New- 
man slso  noticed  what  he  thought  was  a 
recognition  of  the  diteiplina  artant  in  another 
passage,  if  we  have  wronged  him  in  thinking 
that  he  knew. what  he  was  about  better  than 
our  contemporary  would  have  ub  suppose, 
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n  economy 


the  blame  must  be  laid  c 
in  this  particular.* 

What  we  said  of  the  use  of  the  word  altar 
by  Ignatius,  partly  in  a  mystical  sense  and 
partly  ae  denoting  the  tacrariiim  and  not  the 
holy  table,  the  latter  usage  being  closely  con- 
nected with  the  former,  is  next  noticed.  If 
the  reviewer  does  not  admit,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  disprove  our  remarks  on  this  usage, 
but  asks  in  reference  to  it,  What  have  we 
gained  ?  This  much,  that  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  character 
of  a  material  kind  in  the  Eucharist  oun  be 
attributed  to  Ignatius  being  the  use  of  the 
word  altar,  so  far  as  we  have  shown  that  in 
his  use  of  the  word  in  a  purely  material  sense 
it  did  not  denote  the  holy  table,  we  have 
neutralised  the  argument  founded  on  the 
word  ns  supposed  to  imply  a  material  sacri- 
fice. We  noticed  every  instance  in  which  he 
uses  the  word,  and- there  is  no  other  use  of  it 
for  tbe  holy  table  till  long  after. 

lie  next  adverts  to  our  remarks  on  the  pas- 
sage where  Ignatius  speaks  of  the  Eucharist 
as  'an  antidote  whereby  ws  may  not  die,  but 
live  for  ever  in  Jesus  Christ.'  The  drift  of 
what  we  said  of  the  reviewer's  treatment  of 
this  passage  was  that  when  he  gave  as  an  ad- 
ditional predicate  the  word  pledge,  which  is 
at  best  but  a  possible  alternative  translation 
of  the  one  word  for  antidote,  even  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  words  of  Ignatius  could  not  make 
him  speak  more  strongly  than  the  Anglican 
catechism.  The  reviewer  now  'says  that  no 
Zwinglian  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  would  allow  that  the  Eucha- 
rist is  an  antidote  against  death.  It  does  not 
concern  us  to  inquire  whether  a  Zwinglian 
would  or  would  not  make  such  an  admission. 
We  ascribed  to  Ignatius  no  opinions  incon- 
sistent with  his  making  it;  wo  only  showed 
that  he  gave  no  evidence  of  the  opinion 
ascribed  to  him  by  our  contemporary. 

In  the  last  place  the  reviewer  animadverts 
on  our  remarks  upon  the  crucial  test  which 
be  proposes  of  the  views  of  Ignatius  regarding 
the  real  presence.  He  finds  this  in  what  he. 
alleges  that  Ignatius  says  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Docetee  in  respect  to  the  Eucharist.  And 
here  he  complains  of  our  remarking  that  we 
did  not  allow  Ignatius  to  speak  for  himself 
without  introducing  words  to  make  his  mean- 
ing more  explicit,  though  he  had  enclosed 
the  words  in  brackets  and  given  them  with- 
out inverted  commas.  We  certainly  printed 
Ills  translation  of  the  passage  as  he  says  he 


*  A  perusal  of  this  whole  discourse  of  Basil, 

l  our  Lord's  declining  the  cup   in  the  garden, 

and  another  on  the  thanksgiving  at  the  grave 

of  Lazarus,  in  which,  though  the  word  is  not 


the  Expotitio  Fidei  printed  with  the  works  of  ' 
Justin  Martvr,  Ed.   Morell,  pp.   381-388.     We 
might  multiply  these  authorities,  but  it  will 


suffice  to  refer  to  the  explanation  of  the  word 
by  Petavlus,  De  Incarnatitme,  L.  11.  c.  i.  8,  4. 
It  Is  the  Dublin  reviewer  himself  that  has 
chosen  to  call  this  an  absurdity. 
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former  the  word  has  the  article  because  it  is 
the  subject,  in  the  latter  it  wants  it,  because 
it  is  the  predicate.  IE  therefore  grammatical 
incorrectness  has  been  betrayed,  it  is  by  the 
Dublin  reviewer  and  not  by  us. 

We  referred  to  the  passages  in  which  Igna- 
tius spoke  of  tlit?  gospel  and  faith  and  charity 
as  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  illustration 
of  the  possible  use  of  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  in  regard  to  thanksgiving.  Our 
contemporary  says  that  supposing  Ignatius 
used  this  mystical  way  of  speaking,  '  lie  could 
not  have  expected  others  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  have  confessed  that  thanksgiving  is  Ihe 
flesh  of  Christ,  unless  he  had  taken  leave  of 
his  senses.'  He  did  not  expect  them  to  make 
a  confession  in  these  words,  no  doubt ;  but 
he  describes  the  disbelief  of  the  DocetiB,  from 
his  own  subjectivity  by  fi  metonymy  ijuitc 
natural  to  himself,  in  which  thanksgiving 
Stands  for  the  great  cause  of  thanksgiving, 
which  the  Docetie  not  confessing,  they  wanted 
the  motive  which  it  supplied  for  giving  of 
thanks  as  well  as  'for  the  other  duties  which 
he  says  they  neglected.  But  this  was  all  on 
one  highly  probable  hypothesis  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Ignatius.  We  also  supposed  it  pos- 
sible that  Ignatius  had  the  Eucharist  itself 
in  view,  and  we  are  told  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  show  how  it  cnuld  have  presented 
any  difficulty  to  the  Docette  if  it  was  merely 
a  commemorative  rite.  But  Ignatius  does 
not  speak  of  any  difficulty  they  felt,  but  of 
the  simple  neglect  of  that  in  common  with 
other  Christian  duties.  Our  previous  remark 
on  the  want  of  motive  applied  equally  to  the 
neglect  of  Holy  Communion  as  to  thanksgiv- 
ing in  general  and  the  other  duties  specified. 
But  we  did  show  that  so  far  from  difficulty 
in  respect  to  the  Eucharist,  there  was  much 
to  commend  it  to  them,  if  the  modern  notion  of 
transubatnntiation  had  then  been  drenmed  of. 
For  they  would  have  seen  in  it  a  true  instance 
of  'ioiijoij,  in  which  the  sensible  appearance 
was  quite  unreal.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  no  reason  for  attributing  to  the  flesh  of 
Christ  hidden  under  those  appearances  any 
greater  reality  than  they  attributed  to  it  while 
our  Lord  was  on  earth.  In  regard  to  Dod- 
dridge's hymn  which  we  quoted,  the  reviewer 
says  that  Ignatius  was  not  using  devotional 
language,  but  was  giving  a  plain  reason  why 
the  Docctte  abstained  from  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist. It  is  true  he  gives  a  language  which  it 
does  not  follow  that  ho  might  not  have  ex- 
pressed it  in  plain  reason,  but  devotional 
usage  had  made  familiar.  These  arc  all  the 
particulars  which  he  has  thought  it  well  to 
uotice  in  our  pretty  lengthened  article. 

In  conclusion,  wo  have  only  to  say  that  if. 
as  our  contemporary  tells  us,  abler  men  than 
we  have  tried  in  vain  to  prove  thn.t  Ignatius 
was  not  a  Catholic  Father,  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  provingany  such  thing.  What  we 
did  try  to  prove,  and  we  think  successfully, 
was  that  as  far  as  his  genuine  writings  gave 
evidence,  he  was  in  no  sense  what  is  nun 
called  a  Reman  Catholic.  «<\  -■ 


gave  it,  and  in  this  instance  only  noticed  his 
precaution  to  anticipate  a  possible  view  of 
the  meaning  different  from  what  he  took 
himself — a  habit  in  tbis  writer  which  wo  said 
frequently  betrayed  itself.  We  might  have 
added  that  he  did  not  always  mark  the  words 
introduced  as  he  did  in  the  present  case,  and 
as  we  had  noticed  from  time  to  ,time.  But 
he  says  that  in  our  translation  of  the  passage 
wo  omitted  several  words  without  notice. 
He  has  not  said  what  they  were,  but  has  left 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  they  were  material. 
Our  translation  was  this:  'They  have  no 
cure  for  charity,  nor  for  widow,  or  orphan,  or 
oppressed,  or  bound  or  loosed,  or  hungry  or 
thirsty.  They  abstain  from  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  because  they  do  not  confess  that  the 
thanksgiving  (rljv  eixoptauav)  is  the  flesh  of 
Christ  which  suffered  for  our  sins.'  The  only 
words  which  we  omitted  were  for  before  or- 
phan, oppressed,  bound  and  hungry,  and  the 
words  'our  Saviour  Jesus'  before  Christ, 
uonc  in  any  way  needful  or  material,  as  re- 
gards the  sense,  and  only  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  "  If  it  were  worth  while,  we 
might  ask  why  has  the  reviewer  omitted  the 
article  the  before  thanksgiving,  representing 
us  as  saying  in  our  translation  that  thanks- 
giving is  the  flesh  of  Christ,  though  we  had 
explained  the  use  of  the  article  in  this  case  1 
We  are  accused  of  imperfect  knowledge  of 
grammar  in  arguing  from  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  cfjrapiarinc  in  this  passage  that 
it  is  highly  probable  it  does  not  here  sig- 
nify the  Eucharist,  but  thanksgiving  in 
general,  and  we  are  referred  to  Winer  on  the 
absence  of  the  article  from  definite  nouns. 
We  certainly  never  committed  ourselves  to 
the  rash  assertion  that  it  could  not  denote 
the  Eucharist  without  the  article.  We  did 
say  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  was  to  have 
been  expected.  And  so  it  was  if  this  mean- 
ing was  to  be  mode  clear,  inasmuch  as  the 
combination  of  tijapioriof  and  itpoaev-tf)  in  this 
general  and  indefinite  way,  so  clearly  re-echo-" 
log  like  combinations  in  the  New  Testament, 
■  would  naturally  be  rendered  'thanksgiving 
and  prayer.'  Apart  from  tiiis  passage,  I  find 
two  instances  in  which  Ignatius  uses  the  word 
to  denote  the  Eucharist.  In  Philad.  it.  we 
liave/iij  tvxttptoTUf  xpljodai, where  it  is  a  predi- 
cate, and  so  properly  loses  the  article.  The 
same  is  the  case  In  the  other;  tmipri  firflaia 
tixapiorla  iyeieSu.  And  it  is  curious  that  in 
the  three  Instances  supplied  by  the  reviewer 
there  are  also  grammatical  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  the  article.  In  the  first  from 
Justin  Martyr,  17  jpo^T,  afi")  Kahelrat  nap'  $/tt» 
clixaptntia,  the  subject  has  the  article,  while 
the  predicate  loses  it  according  to  tho  general 
rule.  Again  in  Clem.  Strom.  iv.  Melchizedek 
is  said  to  have  given  the  bread  and  wine  tk 
run-ow  tixaptoTiac-  Here  the  rule  applies, 
'  When  the  noun  governing  is  indefinite,  the 
governed  becomes  anarthrous.'  (See  Rose's 
Hiddleton,  p.  49.)  We  are  then  referred  to 
Ircnteus,  v.  3,  where  we  have  both  ySvtret  fi 
tbxaptoria  and  ciVtopiaria  ytvc rtu.      But   in   the 
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